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PREFACE. 


AViiEN  we  reflect  how  much  oiir  daily  comfort,  our  national 
prosperity,  and  present  maritime  greatness  has  been  slowly, 
yet  solidly,  built  on  the  discoveries  of  the  early  navigators ; 
and  how  much,  on  the  whole,  has  depended  on  accurate 
geographical  research ;  we  may  come  to  a  record  of  the  more 
famous  of  their  voyages  with  increased  interest  and  desire  to 
profit  thereby.  With  a  spirit  of  J^ealthy  inquiry  abroad,  as 
to  the  basis  of  our  geographical  knowledge  and  maritime 
pre-eminence,  little  apology  is  needed  in  placing  before  the 
public,  in  a  cheap  and  handy  volume,  the  voyages  which 
have  given  to  Drake,  Darapier,  Anson,  and  Cook,  a  world- 
wide renown.  The  exigencies  of  space  and  the  desire  to 
produce  the  volume  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  have 
led  to  the  use  of  a  synopsis  in  Cook's  two  first  Voyages, 
and  to  the  omission  of  some  unimportant  details  in  Dampier 
and  Anson.  These  omissions,  imless  trifling  in  matter  or 
amount,  are  in  most  cases  mentioned  in  the  notes.  Authentic 
portraits  of  the  four  Navigators  have  been  introduced  as  a 
frontispiece ;  and  also  four  Mercator  maps  have  been  added, 
showing  the  routes  of  each  of  the  Voyagers,  and  taken  from 
the  original  draughts. 


e  PREFACE. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  class  the  doings  of  Drake,  Dam- 
pier,  and  Anson  with  those  of  an  ordinary  privateering 
expedition,  alleging  that  ambition  or  hatred  of  the  Spaniard 
alone  inspired  their  movements,  without  taking  into  account 
the  broad  results  which  have  flowed  from  their  voyages  of 
circumnavigation.  The  privateering  may  be  credited  to  the 
spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times,  while  we  have  reaped 
the  fruit  of  their  bravery  in  increased  nautical  experience ; 
and  the  accounts  of  their  voyages,  whether  undertaken  to 
harass  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  form  in  themselves  a  brilliant 
chapter  in  our  naval  history, — a  chapter,  too,  of  our  history 
which  men  will  turn  aside  to  read,  and  feel  the  better  for 
reading,  when  many  hosts  of  our  annual  ephemeral  publi- 
cations have  been  published,  reviewed,  and  forgotten. 
Truly,  the  end  has  more  than  justified  the  means!  New 
countries  have  been  discovered,  commerce  has  been  quickened 
and  increased  a  hundredfold,  the  national  mind  has  been 
broadened,  while  our  national  ideas  and  enterprise  are 
gradually  leavening  every  continent  and  known  island  in 
the  globe.  And  with  truth  these  early  Navigators  might 
have  said — 

**  Throngli  Hope,  and  Faith's  transcendent  dower, 
We  feel  lliat  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 

In  the  hand  of  Providence  they  forged  at  least  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  circumstance,  whereby 

"  The  whole  ronnd  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  Qod.*' 
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INTEODUCTION. 


A  SHORT  aoootmt  of  the  Eves  of  the  English  GircumnaTigators 
may  reaaoiiAbly  come  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  introduction  to 
their  more  £Banoiis  Yoyages^  now  produced  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  handy  and  compact  form,  and  also  lend  additional 
interest  to  the  details  of  these  Tojages. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  Dampier,  at  page  1 15,  gives  a  relation 
of  the  main  incidents  of  his  life  preyious  to  his  Toyage  round  the 
world,  and  also  that  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Cook's  Yoyages 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  discoYeries  of  that  great  navigator  is  given, 
80  that  these  particulars  will  here  only  require  to  be  slightly  sup- 
plemented. 

Among  the  voyagers  and  naval  heroes  flourishing  in  the  times 
€3i  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  high  place  must  be  given  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake  for  his  courage  and  persevering  bravery,  displayed  in  almost 
evezy  enterprise,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  with  which  he  was 
identifled.  His  &ther  is  said  to  have  been  a  poor  yeoman,  inhabit- 
ing a  humble  cottage  at  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  where  his  son, 
IVaneis,  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1539  or  1541 ;  but  having 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  into 
Kent^  where,  for  some  time,  the  fiunily  are  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  hull  of  a  ship  on  the  sea  coast  His  fiunily  being  in  poor  dr- 
eomstanoes,  and  Francis  being  the  eldest  of  twelve  sons,  was  early 
iniired  to  hardihood,  and  was  trained  as  a  sailor  from  earliest  youth. 
He  was  iqpprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  bark  trading  on  the  coast,  and 
making  occasional  voyages  between  Zealand  and  France,  in  which 
employment  he  is  said  to  have  proved  himself  so  painstaking  and 
diligent^  that  his  old  master,  having  no  children  of  hia  own,  at  Y^ 
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death  bequeathed  to  him  his  bark  and  all  its  belongings.  He  con- 
tinued this  coasting  trade  for  some  time,  but  these  narrow  seas 
proving  insufficient  for  his  adventurous  spirit,  and  fired  with  the 
idea  of  the  possible  wealth  to  be  gained  from  an  expedition  to  the 
New  World,  he  gladly  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  join 
Captain  John  Hawkins  in  a  voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Selling 
his  vessel,  he  embarked  his  fortune  and  his  person  in  this  expedi- 
tion at  Plymouth  in  1567.  Hawkins  had  previously  made  two 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  part  of  his  traffic  having  been  the 
purchasing  of  negroes  at  Guinea,  and  selling  them  again  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  This  nefarious  trade  was  sanctioned 
by  a  treaty  between  Henry  VIIL  and  Charles  V.,  and  still  coun- 
tenanced by  Elizabeth.  Of  this  expedition,  consisting  of  eight 
vessels,  some  of  them  very  small,  the  largest^  the  Jesus  of  Lubeck 
(700  tons),  had  been  lent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  help  forward  the 
enterprise.  Drake's  ship  was  called  the  Judith  (50  tons),  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  by  skilful  sea- 
manship, he  brought  safely  home.  This  expedition  proving  unfor- 
tunate, and  losing  all  he  had,  he  returned  with  an  enlarged  ex- 
perience, and  an  increased  and  growing  hatred  towards  the  Span- 
iards. Thomas  Fuller  quaintly  interpreted  his  feelings  thus — 
''  The  King  of  Spain's  subjects  had  undone  Mr  Drake,  therefore 
Mr  Drake  was  entitled  to  take  the  best  satisfaction  against  the 
King  of  Spain,"  which,  in  his  own  feushion,  he  proceeded  to  do. 
In  1570  and  1571  he  made  at  least  two  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  where,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  navigation,  as 
Camden  says,  *^  he  got  some  store  of  money  there  by  playing  the 
sefiman  and  the  pirate."  On  the  24th  of  May  1572,^  he  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  command  of  the  Pasha  of  70  tons,  and  the  Swan  of 
25  tons,  the  latter  commanded  by  his  brother,  and  both  carrying 
the  enormous  force  of  six-and-forty  men  I  In  the  end  of  July  he 
came  in  sight  of  Santa  Martha,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
unexpectedly  reinforced  by  another  English  bark,  the  lion,  com- 
manded by  Captain  House,  and  with  thirty  men  on  board.  The 
lion  willingly  joined  the  Pasha  and  the  Swan,  when  they  sailed 

^  The  leading  points  in  the  narrative,  pp.  17  and  19,  are  condensed  from 
'* Sword  and  Pen."— W.  P.  Nimmo,  London  and  Edinbni^K 
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together  for  Nombre  do  Dioa.  Leaving  his  ships  in  charge  of 
Rouse,  he  selected  three-and-fiftj  men,  and  with  these  he  landed 
under  cover  of  the  night  of  July  22d,  and  made  his  attack  upon 
the  town.  Dividing  his  men  into  two  companies,  he  directed  one 
to  capture  and  take  possession  of  the  fort^  which  was  done.  Then, 
with  the  other,  he  marched  silently  into  the  market-place,  where 
he  beat  his  drums  and  sounded  his  trumpets,  and  bj  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  surprise,  frightened  the  Spaniards  into  a  frenzy  of 
amazement.  Some  of  them,  however,  recovered  their  senses  suffi- 
ciently to  fire  a  volley  of  shot,  which  wounded  Drake  in  the  leg ; 
but  they  were  soon  put  to  flight  The  English  then  helped  them- 
selves to  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  afterwards 
carried  back  their  wounded  commander  to  the  pinnace, — shaving 
only  one  man  killed  (a  trumpeter)  in  this  daring  action. 

At  the  Island  of  Finos  Captain  Bouse  withdrew  frx)m  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  Drake  undauntedly  pushed  on  to  the  Sound  of  Darien. 
Here  his  tact  established  a  very  friendly  feeling  between  himself 
and  the  Indians,  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  being  informed  by  them  that  a  Spanish  convoy  of 
gold  and  silver  was  on  its  way  from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios, 
he  resolved  upon  intercepting  it  In  this  he  did  not  succeed,  but 
daring  his  overland  journey,  he  enjoyed  one  splendid  spectacle. 
Having  arrived,  on  the  11th  of  February,  on  the  summit  of  a 
considerable  eminence,  the  chief  of  the  Symerons  pointed  out  to 
him  "a  goodly  and  great  high  tree,"  in  which  they  had  cut 
and  made  steps  to  ascend  to  the  top;  and  at  the  top  they  had 
fashioned  a  convenient  bower,  capable  of  accommodating  ten  or 
twelve  men.  Drake  climbed  this  natural  watch-tower,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  prospect  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  over  whose 
waters  brooded  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  romance ;  and,  in- 
spired by  a  sight  so  glorious,  he  uttered  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
to  grant  him  life  and  leave  to  plough  its  glittering  waters  with  an 
Rnglinli  keeL  Though  he  did  not  surprise  the  treasure  convoy,  he 
Oiptared  about  100  mules,  each  loaded  with  300  pounds'  weight  of 
wMat,  and  carried  off  as  much  as  his  men  could  find  stowage  for. 
After  some  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  regained  the  shore  in  safety, 
eoibtrked  his  m^i  and  booty  in  his  boats;  and  having  returned  \a 
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their  two  small  vessels,  they  set  out  on  their  homewaxd  voyage, 
which  was  accomplished  in  three- and-twenty  day&  He  arrived  in 
Plymouth  on  Sunday  the  9th  of  August  1573.  It  appears  "  when 
the  news  of  his  arrival  reached  the  church,  there  remained  few  or 
no  people  with  the  preacher,  the  congregation  broke  up  to  welcome 
hint"  A  relation  of  this  voyage  was  published  by  his  nephew, 
and  revised  by  himself. 

Drake's  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the  best  means  of  realis- 
ing his  dream  of  ploughing  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  English  keels. 
While  gathering  help  and  enlisting  supporters,  he  served  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  an  Irish  campaign ;  and  his  tactics  and  brilliant 
valour  secured  him  the  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was 
thus  enabled,  towards  the  dose  of  1577,  to  sail  from  Plymouth, 
with  five  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  100  and  the  smallest 
15  tons.  This  was  destined  to  prove  his  great  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation, which  occupied  about  two  years  and  ten  months.  The 
execution  of  Thomas  Doughty  in  the  course  of  this  voyage  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  acts  in  Drake's  life, 
although  he  is  represented  as  being  perfectly  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  the  act,  regretting  Doughty's  death,  but  looking  upon 
it  as  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  expedition.  A  probable  sup- 
position about  Doughty's  guilt  has  been  that  he  intended  nia.lring 
Oiff  with  one  of  the  ships,  and  trying  his  own  fortune. 

Looked  at  as  a  mere  commercial  speculation  it  may  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  profitable,  those  who  invested  any  money  in  it 
being  repaid  at  the  rate  of  £47  for  every  £1  ventured,^  although 
much  of  the  treasure  brought  home  had  been  previously  sequestered 
and  restored  to  its  rightful  owners,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador. 

Of  the  benefits  accruing  to  England  from  this  voyage,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  Mr  W.  D.  Gooley  remarks  :^ 
"Drake  was  the  first  EngliahmaTi  who  passed  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  who  sailed  imder  English  cdoura  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  attempt,  with 
BO  weak  a  fleets  to  achieve  a  navigation  long  since  abandoned  by 

»  Barrow's  "  life  of  Drake,"  p.  177. 

*  *'  Maritime  and  Inland  DiaooTeiy,"  ppu  268-261. 
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tJbe  Spaniards  on  account  of  its  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  He 
arrived  at  the  tempestaons  r^ons  of  the  Magellanic  Straits  in  the 
winter  season,  and  jet  he  effected  his  passage  through  them  in  the 
short  space  of  seventeen  days.  .  .  .  Perfect  in  his  seiiman- 
ship,  relying  implicitly  on  his  own  resources,  and  possessing  that 
high  courage  which  is  unacquainted  even  with  the  bodings  of  fear, 
he  was,  in  all  seasons  and  latitudes,  perfectly  at  home  on  the 
ocean.  In  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  he  shaped  his  course 
through  unknown  seas,  he  bears  a  resemblance  to  his  celebrated 
countryman  Captain  Cook.  .  .  .  England  was  at  that  time 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  internal  strength,  and  rising  rapidly  to 
that  maritime  superiority  which  it  has  since  so  proudly  maintained. 
The  pursuit  of  fame,  and  love  of  chivalrous  exploits,  suited  with 
the  temper  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Men  of  fortune 
and  of  education  hurried  into  every  path  of  enterprise  which  pro- 
mised them  honour  and  distinction.  Not  a  few  followed  the  track 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  and  such  was  the  ardour  resulting  from  the 
success  of  his  voyage,  that  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years  the  English 
sent  no  fewer  than  six  expeditions  to  the  South  Seas." 

Drake  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  Queen  on  board  his  ship, 
April  the  Aih^  1581,  and  after  dinner  Elizabeth  bestowed  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  her  famous  subject.  She  also  gave 
orders  that  the  Golden  Hind  should  be  preserved  as  a  monument 
of  the  national  glory,  and  of  her  great  captain's  enterprise ;  and 
so  for  long  years  it  was  kept  in  Deptford  dockyard  until  it  fell 
into  decay,  when  all  that  remained  soimd  in  her  timber  was  con- 
verted into  a  chair  for  the  Oxford  University,  and  Cowley  the 
poet  addressed  to  it  the  following  lines : 

**  To  this  great  ship,  which  ronnd  the  world  has  run, 
And  matched  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claim, 
Withomt  presumption,  so  deserved  a  name, 
By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now), 
In  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wished  from  Fate 
A  more  blessed  station,  or  more  blessed  estate, 
For,  lo  I  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven." 
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Drake  was  next  employed  as  commander-ia-chief  of  the  great 
fleet  despatched  in  September  1585  against  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  They  made  a  successful  attack  on  San  Domingo,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  carried  Carthagena.  Then,  after  doing 
infinite  damage,  and  securing  immense  booty,  Drake  brought  back 
his  fleet  to  England  in  perfect  safety. 

At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Virginia,  and  it  is  stated 
by  Camden  with  regard  to  this  voyage,  that  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  tobacco  to  England,  though  Kaleigh  was  the  first  to  make 
its  use  popular.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated  that  from  the 
books,  papers,  and  charts  which  were  taken  from  an  East  India 
ship  which  he  captured  ofl*  the  coast  of  Spain  in  1587,  originated 
the  first  suggestion  for  undertaking  our  East  Indian  trade,  and 
suggested  an  application  to  the  Queen  for  liberty  to  establish  an 
East  India  Company.^ 

It  is  aside  from  our  present  purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
story  of  the  defeat  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada  "  of  Spain,  in  which 
Drake  played  such  a  high  and  honourable  part  We  may,  however, 
be  excused  giving  an  extract  from  one  of  Drake's  letters  written  to 
Lord  Walsingham,  31st  July  1588,  during  the  heat  of  the  fight, 
and  which  with  little  verbal  alteration  resolves  itself  into  blank 
verse.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  mind  when  under 
strong  emotion  expressing  itself  poetically. 

**  We  have  the  army  of  Spain  before  ua, 
And  by  God's  grace  shall  wrestle  a  pull  with  him. 
Never  was  anything  pleased  me  better 
Than  seeing  the  enemy  flying 
With  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northwards. 
God  grant  you  have  a  good  eye  on  Parma, 
By  God's  grace,  if  we  live,  we'll  so  handle 
This  Duke  of  Sidonia,  hell  wish  himself  back 
To  St  Mary's,  safe  'mid  his  orange  trees." 

A  childish  rhyme  of  the  period  which  has  thus  been  translated, 

testifies  how  far  the  dislike  and  terror  of  his  name  had  entered 

into  the  Spanish  mind : 

«<  My  brother  Don  John 
To  England  is  gout, 

^  **Ufe  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  reprinted  ficom  *'Biographia  Britonnica," 
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To  kill  the  Drake, 

And  the  Queen  to  take. 

And  the  heretics  all  to  destroy." 

This  dislike  attended  even  on  his  memory,  for  it  is  said  when 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  Panama,  two  days  of  religious  festi- 
Tities  were  celebrated  in  honoiir  of  his  death  and  damnation. 

In  April  1589  he  took  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of  a 
joint  expedition  against  Spain.  Corunna  was  captured,  but  owing 
to  disease  appearing  among  the  land  forces,  little  else  was  done  or 
attempted,  and  Drake  returned  to  England.  For  some  time  he 
addressed  himself  to  civil  pursuits,  and  in  1592-3  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  the  representative  of  Plymouth.  In  1594  he  was  again 
called  to  active  service.  Queen  Elizabeth's  government  having 
determined  on  a  new  expedition  against  the  Spanish  colonie&  It 
consisted  of  six  royal  and  twenty  private  ships,  and  Drake  and 
Hawkins  were  associated  in  the  command. 

The  narrative  of  this  ill-fjEited  expedition,  written  by  Thomas 
Maynarde,  is  given  at  page  98  of  the  present  work.  When 
they  had  taken  and  plimdered  in  succession  Bio  de  la  Hacha, 
Santa  Martha^  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  it  became  evident  that 
Drake's  career  was  nearly  ended.  He  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  which,  acting  fatally  on  an  already  weakened  frame,  ter- 
minated in  his  death  on  the  20th  December  1596.  His  body 
was  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  the  solenm  service  o£  the  Church 
was  read  over  it^  and  then  it  was  lowered  into  the  deep.  A  con- 
temporary epitaph  very  fitly  says — 

"  Where  Drake  first  fonnd  there  last  he  lost  his  name, 
And  for  a  tomb  left  nothing  bat  his  fame. 
His  body's  boned  under  some  great  wave  ; 
The  sea,  that  was  his  glory,  is  his  grave ; 
On  whom  an  epitaph  none  can  truly  make, 
For  who  can  say,  Here  lies  Sir  Francis  Drake." 

With  r^;ard  to  the  character  and  personal  appearance  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  we  would  dose  with  the  language  of  contemporary 
evidence.  The  first  is  from  Stowe's  Annals  as  quoted  in  Barrow's 
"life  of  Drake,"  and  the  second  from  Fuller's  "Worthies  of 
En^^and." 
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^'  He  was  low  of  8tatui*e,  of  strong  limbs,  broad  breasted,  rounde 
headed,  broune  hayre,  full  bearded;  bis  eyes  round,  large,  and 
clear,  well  favoured,  fayre,  and  of  a  cheerfuU  countenance.  His 
name  was  a  terror' to  the  French,  Spaniard,  Portugal,  and  Indians. 
Many  princes  of  Italy,  Crermany,  and  other,  as  well  enemies  as 
friends,  in  his  lifetime  desired  his  picture.  He  was  the  second 
that  ever  went  through  the  Straights  of  Magellanes,  and  the  first 
that  ever  went  rounde  aboute  the  worlde.  He  was  lawfully  mar- 
ried unto  two  wives,  both  young,  yet  he  himself  and  two  of  his 
brethren  died  without  issue.  He  made  his  brother  Thomas  his 
heire,  who  was  with  him  in  most  and  chiefest  of  his  imployments. 
In  briefe,  he  was  as  famous  in  Europe  and  America  as  Tamber- 
layne  in  Asia  and  Afirica." 

"  He  was  of  stature  low,  but  set  and  strong  grown ;  a  very  re- 
ligious man  towards  God  and  His  houses,  generally  sparing  the 
chiuxihes  wherever  he  came ;  chaste  in  his  life,  just  in  his  dealings, 
true  of  his  word,  merciful  to  those  that  were  under  him,  and 
hating  nothing  so  much  as  idlenes&" 

The  incursions  of  the  buccaneers  on  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  South  Seas,  though  undertaken  in  the  first  place  for  gain  and 
plunder,  helped  to  fjEimiliarise  our  English  seamen  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  South  American  coast,  and  the  other  islands  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  derivation  of  the  word  '^  buccaneer"  is  ascribed  to 
the  method  which  prevailed  in  Cuba  at  that  time  of  killing,  and 
curing  the  flesh  of  the  cattle,  according  to  the  Carib  method,  on 
hurdles  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  fire.  This  apparatus,  the  meat, 
and  also  the  method  of  preparing  it^  the  Indians  called  hoocan,  and 
hence  those  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  supplying  it  to  the  cruisers 
and  others  were  called  hucccmeera.  Many  of  these  adventurers 
were  Englishmen,  carrying  on  a  smuggling  trade  both  by  sea  and 
land.  They  all,  without  exception,  plundered  the  Spaniards,  and 
under  this  bond  and  unity  of  aim,  they  were  sometimes  called  the 
bretJiren  of  the  coast  Those  who  did  their  plundering  on  shore 
were  called  freebooters,  and  those  who  mainly  cruised  against  the 
Spaniard  were  called  buccaneers.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  A  commission  could  be  obtained|  these  buccaneers  became 
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privateera.  The  ordinary  buccaneer  set  propriety  at  defiance  by 
dirtiness  and  negligence  in  dress.  Every  buccaneer  leader  had  a 
mate,  who  was  heir  to  all  his  money,  and  in  some  cases  they  held 
a  community  of  propertyr 

Among  the  more  notable  of  the  buccaneers  who  have  left  a  record 
of  their  doings  in  the  South  Seas,  we  must  place  the  name  of  Captain 
William  Dampier,  whose  Voyage  Kound  the  World  is  given  at  page 
113  of  the  present  volume.  While  reading  this  narrative,  we  feel 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  acute  of  observers,  readily  remarking 
anything  which  at  that  time  would  be  counted  new  or  extraordinary, 
although  these  details  at  the  present  time,  with  our  amazingly 
increased  facilities  of  travel,  and  increased  familiarity  with  the 
places  and  people  described,  may  be  ranked  as  more  conmionplace. 
In  the  "author's  account  of  himself"  (pp.  115-121),  we  have  a 
concise  narrative  of  his  early  training  and  way  of  life,  with  a 
graphic  sketch  of  logwood  cutting  in  Campeachy  Bay,  till  the  date 
of  his  joining  with  the  buccaneers  in  1 679.  His  Voyage  Kound  the 
World  may  be  considered  as  a  natural  continuation  of  the  story  of 
his  life,  as  it  deals  with  all  the  public  and  personal  affiurs  in  which 
he  was  concerned  up  till  the  date  of  his  return  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1691. 

Dampier  having  recommended  himself  very  favourably  to  public 
attention  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Voyage  Bound  the  World,"  at 
the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  was  given  the  command  of 
an  expedition,  ordered  by  King  William  in  1699  for  the  discovezy 
of  new  countries,  and  the  examination  of  New  Holland  and  New 
Guinea^  A  vessel  called  the  Roebuck  was  equipped  for  this  pur- 
poee.  After  visiting  New  Holland,  he  sailed  for  New  Guinea, 
trhich  he  descried  on  January  Ist,  1700.  He  had  explored  the 
weet  and  north-west  ooasts  of  Australia,  and  given  his  name  to  a 
■mall  archipelago,  east  of  North-west  Cape.  After  exploring  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  he  returned. 
In  the  homeward  voyage  the  Boebuck  sprang  a  leak  off  the 
Iskiid  of  Ascension.  Dampier  and  his  men  were  forced  to  stay 
ten  weeks  on  the  island,  but  they  were  eventually  picked  up 
by  three  English  ships  of  war,  and  conveyed  to  England. 

Although  his  last  voyage  had  been  partially  mif oitunat/e  ^  iax 
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the  loss  of  the  vessel  was  concerned,  we  find  that  he  was  next  given 
oommand  of  the  St  George,  a  vessel  of  26  guns,  which,  with 
the  Cinque  Ports  of  16  guns,  had  been  fitted  out  by  English  mer-' 
chants  on  a  privateering  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  As  the 
sequel  shows,  he  did  not  shine  as  a  commander,  being,  it  is  said,  at 
times  too  familiar  with  his  men,  at  other  times  using  injudicious 
severity  with  frequent  bursts  of  ill-temper.  The  story  of  the  crew  of 
this  somewhat  mutinous  expedition  may  be  interesting,  as  it  con- 
tains the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  De  Foe's  world-fjEimous  ''Kobinson  Crusoe,"  and 
also  as  being  otherwise  so  extraordinary  as  to  demand  special 
notice.     It  is  thus  related  by  Mr  W.  D.  Cooley  :^ 

''When  the  two  ships  [the  St  George  and  the  Cinque  Ports] 
arrived  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  South  Sea,  a 
dispute  arose  between  Captain  Stradling,  the  commander  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  his  crew ;  and  the  latter  absolutely  refused  to 
allow  him  to  come  on  board.  These  difierences  were  hardly  recon- 
dled  by  the  mediation  of  Dampier,  when  a  large  ship  was  seen  at 
a  distance ;  on  which  our  privateers  stood  out  to  sea  in  such  haste 
that  Stradling  left  behind  him  on  the  island  five  of  his  men,  with 
a  great  proportion  of  his  stores.  The  strange  ship  proved  to  be 
French,  and  of  superior  force,  so  that  the  chase  was  soon  relin- 
quished. Soon  after,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  our  English  privateers 
seized  a  prize,  which  gave  birth  to  fresh  altercations,  and  in  con- 
sequence Dampier  and  Stradling  parted  company.  The  latter  of 
these  touched  again  at  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  found  two  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  left  there  on  his  former  visit  to  that  island. 
But  while  the  Cinque  Ports  lay  here  he  had  some  disagreement 
with  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  his  dissatisfaction,  and  dreading  the  leaky  state  of  the  ship, 
chose  to  remain  alone  on  the  island,  rather  than  to  continue  any 
longer  under  the  command  of  Stradling.  His  desire  was  complied 
with ;  and  he  was  set  on  shore,  with  his  clothes,  bedding,  a  fire- 
lock, one  poimd  of  gunpowder,  a  hatchet,  cooking  utensils,  some 
tobacco,  and  his  books.  Before  the  ship  departed,  however,  Sel- 
kirk changed  his  mind,  and  wished  to  return  on  board,  but  the 
^  "Maritime  and  Inland  Diacoveiy,"  voL  il.,  pp.  317-821. 
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• 
detain  would  not  receive  him.      Stradling  afterwards  cruised  on 

the  coast  of  Peru  till  his  vesse!,  already  in  a  sinking  state,  ran 
ashore  on  the  Island  Gorgona^  where  the  captain  and  seven  men, 
aU  that  remained  of  the  crew,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  St  Greorge  was  not  more  fortunate.  Dampier 
quarrelled  with  his  chief  mate^  Mr  Clipperton,  who,  having 
induced  one-and-twenty  of  the  men  to  join  him,  seized  the  small 
prize  bark  of  about  10  tons,  which  contained  all  their  ammunition 
and  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisiona  Clipperton  cruised  suc- 
cessfully on  the  coasts  of  New  Spain,  and  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pacific  in  his  little  vessel  to  Macao,— one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
voyages  ever  performed.  After  the  desertion  of  Clipperton,  Dam- 
pier  attacked  the  Manilla  galleon,  but  without  success ;  and  its 
failure  added  to  the  discontent  of  his  crew,  who  now  felt  alarmed 
at  the  bad  condition  of  the  crazy  vessel.  Dampier  wished  to  con- 
tinue in  the  South  Sea^  but  the  majority  of  the  crew  were  other- 
wise inclined.  A  prize  bark  of  about  70  tons  burden  was 
fitted  up  for  those  who  wished  to  go  to  India.  In  this  little  vessel 
embarked  thirty-seven  men,  and  among  them  William  Funnel, 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  the  voyage.  On  their  arrival 
at  Amboyna,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Dutch,  who  at  first 
treated  them  with  some  severity,  but  afterwards  sent  them  home 
in  their  fleet  to  England.  Dampier  in  the  meantime  remained  in 
the  St  Gleorge,  with  only  nine-and-twenty  men.  He  plundered 
the  town  of  Puna,  and  cruised  along  the  coast  of  Peru  till  his  ship 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  sea.  They  then  embarked  in  a 
brigantine  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  strip- 
ping the  St  George  of  everything  that  might  prove  useful  on  their 
voyage,  they  left  her  riding  at  anchor  near  a  small  island  on  the 
coast.  When  Dampier  arrived  in  the  East  Indies  he  was  unable 
to  produce  his  commission,  which  had  probably  been  stolen  from 
him  by  some  of  his  discontented  followers ;  his  ship  and  goods  were 
therefore  seized  by  the  Dutch,  and  he  was  for  some  time  detained 
in  custody. 

'^The  miserable  fiedliu'e  of  this  expedition  was  sufficient  to  discoiuv 
age  any  speculations  of  a  privateering  nature ;  and  it  came  to  be 
admitted  as  a  principle,  that  cruising  might  be  a  gainful  trade  fox 
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buccaneers,  yet  that  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  realising  large  pro- 
fits by  expeditions  fitted  out  by  merchants,  and  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  which  every  individual  on  board  did  not  feel  an  imme- 
diate interest.  But  the  indefatigable  Dampier,  unused  to  any 
industry  but  that  of  pillaging  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea, 
addressed  himself  to  the  merchants  of  Bristol  so  earnestly  and 
repeatedly,  fiattering  their  hopes  with  the  rich  plunder  to  be 
obtained  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  that  he  at  length  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fit  out  an  expedition.  They  accordingly  equipped 
two  stout  ships  for  the  purpose,  the  one  of  30,  and  the  other 
of  26  guns,  and  with  crews  amounting  jointly  to  321  men. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  officers.  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief;  and 
Dampier,  whose  character  as  a  skilful  seaman  was  still  high,  and 
whose  circumstances  were  reduced,  engaged  himself  as  his  pilot. 
Their  voyage  to  the  Pacific  was  prosperous;  and  they  steered 
directly  to  that  grand  resort  of  privateers,  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  But  on  approaching  the  island,  they  had  cause  to 
suspect  that  the  Spaniards  had  established  a  garrison  upon  it,  as 
a  fire  was  distinctly  seen  during  the  night ;  and  accordingly  a 
small  boat  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  Ajb  the  boat  drew  near,  a  man 
was  seen  on  the  shore  waving  a  white  flag ;  and  on  her  nearer 
approach  he  called  to  the  people  in  the  boat  in  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage, and  directed  them  to  a  landing-place.  Ajb  the  boat  did  not 
return  so  soon  as  was  expected,  the  pinnace  was  sent  in  search  of 
her.  The  circumstance  which  caused  the  delay  is  thus  narrated 
by  Captain  Woodes  Rogers :  '  The  pinnace  came  back  immediately 
from  the  shore,  and  brought  abundance  of  crayfish,  and  with  a 
man  clothed  in  goatnsikins,  who  looked  more  wild  than  the  first 
owners  of  them.  He  had  been  on  the  island  four  years  and 
four  months.  His  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque  Ports  galley,  a  ship  which 
came  here  with  Captain  Dampier,  who  told  me  he  was  the  best 
man  in  her ;  so  I  immediately  agreed  with  him  to  be  a  mate  on 
boaixl  oiu*  ship.  It  was  he  who  made  the  fire  last  night,  judging 
our  shijia  to  be  English.' 

**  During  the  first  eight  months  of  his  residence  on  the  island. 
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Selkirk  found  it  difficult  to  bear  up  against  melancholy  and  the 
tediousness  of  his  solitary  life.  He  built  himself  two  huts  with 
l>imento-^ee8,  covered  them  with  long  grass,  and  lined  them  with 
the  skins  of  goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  so  long  as  his  pound 
of  ix)wder  lasted.  When  his  powder  was  all  expended,  he  was 
obliged  to  catch  the  goats  by  running  them  down ;  and  he  grew 
so  active  as  to  be  able  to  outstrip  a  good  dog.  .  .  .  His  last 
shirt  was  nearly  worn  out  when  Captain  Kogers  arrived  here; 
and  he  had  forgotten  his  language,  or  lost  the  power  of  aiiicular 
tion  so  much  by  disuse,  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible. 

'^  Alexander  Selkirk  always  remembered  with  pleasure  his  resid- 
ence on  Juan  Fernandez.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when 
first  1^  there ;  and  when  the  pains  of  loneliness  had  worn  off,  and 
his  health  was  improved  by  exercise,  temperance,  and  a  fine  climate, 
he  became  sensibly  attached  to  his  wild  but  tranquil  lifa'' 

Little  is  known  of  Dampier's  personal  history  after  this  voyage, 
although  he  remained  at  sea  up  till  171 1.  After  forty  years'  wan- 
dering over  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  as  no 
record  remains  of  how  or  when  he  died. 

Geoi^  Anson,  Lord  Anson,  Baron  Soberton,  the  third  in  order 
of  the  English  Circumnavigators,  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Anson,  Esq.,  of  Shugborough,  in  Staffordshire.  His  great-grand- 
father, who  was  an  eminent  barrister  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  had 
puichaaed  and  founded  the  fisunily  mansion  where  he  was  bom, 
23d  April  1697.  Little  is  positively  known  about  his  early  his- 
tory and  nautical  training,  save  that  his  name  was  first  found 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  books  of  the  Kuby,  under  date 
January  1712.  His  services  being  transferred  from  the  Kuby  to 
the  Hampshire  ship  of  war,  he  then  received  his  acting  orders  as 
second  lieutenant,  on  the  9th  l^tay  1716.  From  this  date,  up  till 
1 724,  his  progress  was  as  follows  :  Promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Weasel  sloop  in  1718,  raised  to  the  rank  of  post  captain  in 
1 724,  with  the  command  of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  The  Scar- 
borough was  at  this  time  ordered  to  defend  the  coast  of  South 
Oux>lina  against  pirates,  and  to  prevent  illicit  commerce  with  the 
Bfthftmaa     His  popularity  aman/r  the  settlers  of  South  Caxo&CAi    i 
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must  liave  been  considerable,  as  we  find  that  his  name  was  attached 
to  several  towns  and  districts,  such  as  Anson's  County,  Anson's 
Yille,  Anson's  Mines,  &c.  He  returned  to  England  in  1730,  was 
cruising  again  on  the  American  coast  in  1733,  but  returned  again 
in  1735. 

.  On  the  9th  December  1737,  Captain  Anson  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Centurion,  a  ship  of  60  guns,  and  despatched 
to  the  African  coast^  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
our  merchants  engaged  in  the  gum  trade,  from  the  annoyance  of 
French  ships  of  war.  A  resolution  having  been  come  to  by  the 
Ministry  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West 
Indies,  South  Seas,  and  at  Manilla^  two  officers  were  selected 
for  this  purpose — Captain  Anson  and  Captain  James  Cornwall 
On  Anson's  arrival  at  Spithead,  10th  November  1739,  he  found  a 
letter  awaiting  him  from  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager,  ordering 
him  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Admiralty.  The  first  programme 
submitted  to  him,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  both  diffictdt  and 
dangerous,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  enter- 
tained in  his  ability  as  a  seaman.  He  was  to  attack  and  carry 
Manilla  with  part  of  his  squadron,  while  another  part,  under 
Cornwall,  was  to  go  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Southern  Ocean, 
attacking  and  destroying  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South 
American  coasts,  then  crossing  the  Pacific  to  join  the  previous 
squadron  at  Manilla,  and  there  await  frirther  orders.  This 
scheme  was  never  fully  carried  out,  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Manilla  being  dropped ;  but  the  part  of  the  plan  which  was  to 
have  been  entrusted  to  Cornwall  was  eventually  carried  out  by 
Anson, 

On  the  10th  January  1740,  Anson  was  appointed  commodore 
of  the  squadron  which  was  designed  to  share  in  the  riches  which 
they  imagined  Spain  derived  frt)m  her  possessions  in  the  South 
Seas.  Before  sailing,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
printed  and  manuscript  accoimts  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexica  The  victualling  and  manning 
of  this  squadron  was  a  notorious  example  of  avaricious  and  heart- 
less jobbery.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  vessels 
frerv  scarcely  seaworthy  and  badly  manned,  the  troops  sent  on 
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board  were  worn-out  pensioners  from  Chelsea^  not  one  of  whom 
returned  alive. 

The  account  of  this  YOjage,  by  Bev.  Bichard  Walter,  forms  the 
third  Tojage  of  circumnavigation  in  the  present  volume. 

On  the  3d  May  1747,  Anson  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  a 
French  fleet  bound  for  the  Indies,  off  Cape  Finisterre.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  service,  he  was  created  a  peer  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Anson,  Baron  of  Soberton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and 
shortly  afterwards  made  Yioe- Admiral  of  England.  In  1751  he 
was  appointed  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  position  he  held, 
except  for  a  short  interval,  until  his  death. 

On  30th  July  1761  he  sailed  from  Harwich  in  the  Charlotte 
yacht^  to  convey  the  future  queen  of  Geoige  ITT,  to  England.  In 
the  month  of  February  1762,  in  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of 
accompanying  the  queen's  brother.  Prince  Oeorge  of  Mecklenberg, 
to  Portsmouth,  he  caught  a  cold  which  proved  fatal  on  6th 
June  1762.  In  April  1748  Lord  Anson  had  married  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  died  without  issue,  1st 
June  1760. 

In  business  Anson  was  slow  to  decide,  but  quick  to  execute.  In 
matters  of  ceremony  and  correspondence  he  was  awkward,  and  in 
writing  showed  marks  of  a  defective  education.  This  was  more 
than  compensated  by  other  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 
In  society  he  was  modest  and  reserved,  it  being  said  of  him,  "  he  had 
been  round  the  world,  but  never  in  it.''  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
observed  of  him :  "  There  never  was  a  more  able,  a  more  upright^ 
or  a  more  useful  servant  of  his  king  and  country,  or  a  more  sincere 
and  valuable  firiend." 

little  need  be  added  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  brief,  yet 
painted,  remarks  on  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook, 
which  are  given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  Voyages.  A 
word  might  be  said  about  the  method  of  dealing  with  Cook's 
Voyages  in  the  present  edition.  The  first  two  Voyages — ^with 
the  exception  of  a  particular  narration  of  Cook's  stay  at  Otaheite, 
firom  Dr  Hawkesworth's  ''Voyages" — are  from  "Maritime  and 
.Inlaad  Discovexy,"  in  Dr  Iiiitlner!9  "  Cbhznet  Cyclopaedia.**    Tbft 
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account  from  the  Cyclopaedia  is  brisk  and  pithy,  and  always  interest- 
ing. It  may  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  vivid  outline,  not  overbur- 
dened with  detail,  of  what  Captain  Cook  accomplished  previous  to 
his  third  voyaga  The  Third  Voyage,  of  most  general  interest,  has 
been  specially  chosen,  and  is  a  reprint  of  his  Journal,  origin- 
ally published  in  1784,  in  three  quarto  volumes — ^the  first  and 
second  being  written  by  Cook  himself,  the  third  by  Captain  King, 
who  had  sailed  as  one  of  the  Resolution's  lieutenants,  but  re- 
turned to  England  in  command  of  the  Discovery.  Necessities  of 
space  have  compelled  the  omission  of  many  passages  directly 
ascribed  to  Mr  Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Discovery.  In  every 
case  these  were  scientific  and  technical  in  their  character;  and 
the  lapse  of  a  century  has  given  us  abundant  light  on  many 
matters  which  at  the  time  of  Cook's  last  voyage  were  but  imper- 
fectly known,  or  subjects  of  crude  and  vague  speculation. 

At  the  dose  of  Captain  Cook's  Journal,  the  transactions  on 
returning  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  the  tragic  episode  at 
Owhyhee,  are  the  only  portions  of  Captain  King's  volume  here 
given.  As  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  notably  diminishes  the 
interest  of  the  voyage,  and  as  there  is  little  in  the  homeward 
route  which  has  not  been  as  well  described  by  the  older  navigators, 
this  may  not  be  regretted  by  the  general  reader. 

Although  little  more  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  globe  was  first  circumnavigated,  and  its  sphericity  fairly 
proved,  the  merchant  enterprise  which  always  follows  on  the 
track  of  geographical  discovery  has  been  sufficiently  astonishing. 

Previous  to  1841  the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  in  the  foreign 
and  colonial  trade  of  this  country  was  about  eight  millions ;  by 
the  latest  return  it  was  above  twenty-siz  millions.  While  our 
merchant  vessels  are  crowding  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
globe,  our  fleet  is  not  behind  in  importance  and  efficiency.  Ad- 
miral Porter,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  reported  that  the 
British  fleet  was  never  in  a  better  condition  as  regards  ships, 
armament^  officers,  and  men.  We  could  hold  our  own  against 
the  three  principal  maritime  Powers,  and  in  fifteen  months'  time 
no  enemy's  ship  oould  leave  port  without  the  certainty  of  capture. 
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THE  VOYAGE  ABOUT  THE  WOKLD 

BY  SIE  FEANCIS  DEAKE, 


TO 
THE  TBULY  NOBLE 

ROBERT  EARL  OP  WARWICK. 


Right  Honourable, 

Fame  and  enry  are  both  needless 
to  the  dead  because  nnknown ;  some- 
times dangerous  to  the  living  when 
too  well  known ;  reason  enough  that 
I  rather  choose  to  say  nothing,  than 
too  little,  in  praise  of  the  deceased 
author,  or  of  your  Lordship  my  de- 


sired fautor.*  CoLTTMBUS  did  neatly 
check  his  emulators,  by  rearing  an  egg 
without  assistance.  Let  the  slighter 
of  this  voyage  apply.  If  your  Lord- 
ship vouchsafe  the  acceptance,  'tis 
yours ;  if  the  reader  can  pick  out  either 
use  or  content,  'tis  his;  and  I  am 
pleased.  Example  being  the  public, 
and  yourLordship'sfavourtheprivate^ 
aim  of 

Your  humbly  devoted, 

Francis  Drake.* 


Ever  since  Almighty  God  command- 
ed Adam  to  subdue  the  earth,  there 
have  not  wanted  in  all  ages  some 
heroical  spirits  which,  in  obedience  to 
that  high  mandate,  either  from  mani- 
fest reason  alluring  them,  or  by  secret 
instinct  enforcing  them,  thereunto, 
have  expended  their  wealth,  employed 
their  time,  and  adventured  their  per- 
sons, to  find  out  the  true  circuit 
thereof. 

Of  theee^  some  have  endeavoured 
to  effect  this  their  purpose  by  conclu- 
sion and  consequence,  drawn  from  the 
proportion  of  the  higher  circles  to  this 
nethermost  globe,  being  the  centre  of 
tiie  rest.  Others,  not  contented  with 
school  pdnts  and  such  demonstrations 
(for  that  a  small  error  in  the  begin- 
ning groweth  in  the  progress  to  a 


great  inconvenience)  have  added  there- 
unto their  own  history  and  experience. 
All  of  them  in  reason  have  deserved 
great  commendation  of  their  own  ages, 
and  purchased  a  just  renown  with  all 
posteri^.  For  if  a  surveyor  of  some 
few  lorcbhipsi  whereof  the  bounds  and 
limits  were  before  known,  worthily 
deserve  his  reward,  not  only  for  his 
travel,  but  for  his  skill  also  in  mea- 
suring the  whole  and  every  part 
thereof,  how  much  more,  above  com- 
parison, are  their  famous  travels  by 
all  means  possible  to  be  eternized,  who 
have  bestowed  their  studies  and  en- 

^  Favourer,  patron. 

•  Nephew  of  "the  General,"  as 
Drake  is  oUled  throughout  Mr  Flet* 
cher's  narrative. 
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deavour  to  surrey  and  measure  this 
globe,  almost  unmeasnrable  ?  Neither 
18  here  that  difference  to  be  objected 
which  in  private  possessions  is  of 
value:  "Whose  land  survey  you?** 
forasmuch  as  the  main  ocean  is  by 
right  the  Lord's  alone,  and  by  nature 
left  free  for  all  men  to  deal  withal,  as 
very  sufficient  for  all  men's  use,  and 
luge  enough  for  all  men's  industry. 

And  therefore  that  valiant  enter- 
prise, accompanied  with  happy  suc- 
cess, which  that  right  rare  and  thrice 
worthy  captain,  Francis  Drake,  achiev- 
ed, in  first  turning  up  a  furrow  about 
the  whole  world,  dotn  not  only  over- 
match the  famous  Argonauts,  but  also 
outreacheth  in  many  respects  that 
noble  mariner,  Magellan,  and  by  far 
surpasseth  his  crowned  victory.  But 
hereof  let  posterity  judge.  It  shall 
for  tlie  present  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
dischai^  of  duty  to  register  the  true 
and  whole  history  of  t^t  his  voya^ 
with  as  great  indifference  of  affection 
as  a  history  doth  require,  and  with 
the  plain  evidence  of  truth,  as  it  was 
left  recorded  by  some  of  the  chief  and 
divers  other  actors  in  that  action. 

The  said  Captain  Francis  Drake, 
having  in  a  former  voya^,  in  the  years 
1572  and  1573  (the  description  whereof 
is  already  imparted  to  the  view  of  the 
world  ^),  nad  a  sight,  and  only  a  sight, 

^  It  was  written  by  Philip  Nichols, 
preacher,  and  subsequently  published 
Dy  the  navigator's  nephew,  heir,  and 
godson,  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  the 
course  of  an  expedition  to  intercept  a 
convoy  of  treasure  from  Panama  to 
Nombre  de  Dios,  Drake  was  conducted 
by  a  friendly  native  chief  to  a  "  great 
and  ^[oodly  tree"  upon  the  ridge  of 
the  hills,  nom  a  bower  or  look-out  in 
the  top  of  which  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  could  be  seen.  When 
Drake  had  beheld  that  sea,  "of  which 
he  had  heard  such  golden  reports,  he 
besought  Almighty  God  of  His  good- 
ness to  give  him  life  and  leave  to  sail 
once  in  an  English  ship  in  that  sea." 
Calling  up  his  men,  ne  acquainted 
them,  John  Oxenham  espedaUv,  with 
his  resolve,  which  all  approved.  Ox- 
enham, indeed,  more  thui  kept  his 


of  the  South  Atlantic ;  and  thereupon, 
either  conceiving  a  new,  or  renewing 
a  former,  desire  of  sailing  on  the 
same  in  an  English  bottom,  he  so 
cherished,  thenceforward,  this  his 
noble  desire  and  resolution  in  himself, 
that  notwithstanding  he  was  hindered 
for  some  years,  partly  by  secret  envy 
at  home,  and  partly  by  public  service 
for  his  Prince  and  country  abroad 
(whereof  Ireland,  under  Walter  Earl 
of  Essex,  gives  honourable  testimony), 
yet,  a^nst  the  year  1577,  by  gracious 
commission  from  his  sovereign,  and 
with  the  help  of  divers  friends  ad- 
venturers, he  had  fitted  himself  with 
five  ships : 

1.  The  Pelican,  Admiral,  burthen 
one  hundred  tons,  Captain-General 
Francis  Drake. 

2.  The  Elizabeth,  Yice-Admiral, 
burthen  eighty  tons,  Captain  John 
Wmter. 

3.  The  Maru;old,  a  bark  of  thirty 
tons,  Captain  J^hn  Thomas. 

4.  The  Swan,  a  fly-boat  of  fifty 
tons,  Captain  John  Chester. 

5.  The  Christopher,  a  pinnace  of 
fifteen  tons.  Captain  Thomas  Moon. 

These  ships  ne  manned  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  able  and  suffi- 
cient men,  and  mmished  them  also 
with  such  plentiful  provision  of  all 
things  necessary,  as  so  long  and  dan- 
gerous a  voyage  did  seem  to  require  ; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  with  certain 
pinnaces  T&idy  framed,  but  carried 
aboard  in  pieces,  to  be  new  set  up  in 
smoother  water  when  occasion  served. 
Neither  had  he  omitted  to  make  pro- 
vision also  for  ornament  and  delight, 
carrying  to  this  purpose  with  him  ex- 
pert musicians;  rich  furniture  (all  the 
vessels  for  his  table,  yea,  many  be- 
longing even  to  the  cook-room,  oeing 
of  pure  silver),  and  divers  shows  of 
all  sorts  of  curious  workmanship, 
whereby  the  civility  and  magnificence 

promise  to  follow  his  chief^  for  trvo 
years  later,  crossing  the  Isthmus  with 
a  devoted  band,  he  built  a  pinnace, 
launched  it  on  the  South  Sea,  and  took 
two  Spanish  ships ;  but  being  made 
prisoner  on  his  retiun,  he  was  execut- 
ed ftt  lima. 
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of  his  natiye  country  mighti  amongst 
■U  nations  whithenoever  he  should 
come,  be  the  more  admired. 

Being  thus  appointed,  we  set  sail 
ont  of  uie  Sound  of  Plymouth^  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  No7em- 
ber  15,  of  the  same  year  1577,  and 
running  all  that  night  SW.,  by  the 
morning  were  come   as  far  as  the 
Lizard,  wheremeetingthe  wind  at  SW. 
(quite    contrary    to    our    intended 
course),   we  were   forced,  with  our 
whole  fleet,  to  put  into  Falmouth. 
The  next  day,  towards  evening,  there 
arose  a  storm,   continuing  all  that 
night  and  the  day  following  (especially 
between  ten  of  the  clock  in  tne  fore- 
noon and  five  in  the  afternoon)  with 
such  violence,  that  though  it  was  in 
a  very  good  harbour,  yet  two  of  our 
ships — the    Admiral,     wherein    our 
General  himself  went,  and  the  Marigold 
— were  fain  to  cut  their  mainmasts 
by  board ;  and  for  the  repairing  of 
them,  and  many  other  damages  in 
the  tempest  sustained  (as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  give  leave),  to  bear 
back  to  Plymouth  again,   where  we 
all  arrived  the  thirt^th  day  after 
onr  first  departure  thence  [November 
28].     Whence,  having  in  a  few  days 
supplied  all   defects,    with   happier 
muB  we  once  more  put  to  sea,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1577.    As  soon  as  we  were 
out  of  si^ht  of  land,  our  General  gave 
us  occasion   to   conjecture   in  part 
whither  he  intendeo,  both  by  the 
directing  of  his  course,  and  appoint- 
ing the  rendesvous,  if  any  should  be 
severed  from   the   fleet,    to  be  the 
Island  Mogador.   And  so  sailing  with 
favourable  winds^   the  first  land  we 
had  sight  of  was  Cape  Caulin'  in 
Barbary,    December   25,    Christmas 
Day,  in  the  morning.    The  shore  is 
fair  white   sand,    and    the   inland 
oountxT  Tery  high  and  mountainous  ; 
it  lies  m  82*  8^  N.  latitude :  and  so 

*  To  throw  the  Spaniards  off  their 
guard,  the  destination  of  the  fleet 
was  given  out  as  Alexandria ;  and  to 
give  countenance  to  the  report  the 
eoarH  first  steered  was  towards  the 
8traiU  of  Gibraltar. 

•In  let.  82*  N.,  long.  10*  W. 


coasting  from  hence  southward  about 
eighteen  leagues,  we  arrived  the 
same  day  at  Mogador,  the  island 
before  named. 

This  Mogador  lies  under  the  dom- 
inion of  the  King  of  Fesse,»  in  31'  40', 
about  a  mile  on  from  the  shore,  by 
this  means  making  a  good  harbour 
between  the  land  and  it.  It  is  unin- 
habited, of  about  a  league  in  circuit, 
not  very  high  land,  all  overgrown 
with  a  kind  of  shrub  breast  high,  not 
much  unlike  our  privet,  very  full  of 
doves,  and  therefore  much  frequented 
of  goshawks  and  such-like  birds  of 
prey,  besides  divers  sorts  of  sea-fowl 
very  plenty.  At  the  south  side  of 
this  island  are  three  hollow  rocks, 
under  which  are  great  store  of  very 
wholesome  but  very  ugly  fish  to  look 
to.  Lying  here  about  a  mile  from 
the  main,  a  boat  was  sent  to  sound 
the  harbour,  and  finding  it  safe,  and 
in  the  very  entrance  on  the  north 
side  about  five  or  six  fathoms'  water 
(but  at  the  south  side  it  is  very  dan- 

Serous),  we  brought  in  our  whole 
eet,  December  27,  and  continued 
there  till  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
employing  our  leisure  the  meanwhile 
in  setting  up  a  pinnace,  one  of  the 
four  brought  from  home  in  pieces 
with  us.  Our  abode  here  was  soon 
perceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  coming  to  the  shore, 
by  signs  and  cries  made  show  that 
they  desired  to  be  fetched  aboard,  to 
whom  our  General  sent  a  boat,  into 
which  two  of  the  chief  of  the  Moors 
were  presently  received,  and  one  man 
of  ours,  in  exchange,  left  aland,  as  a 
pledge  for  their  return.  They  that 
came  aboard  were  ri^ht  courteously 
entertained  with  a  dainty  banquet, 
and  such  gifts  as  they  seemed  to  be 
most  glad  of,  that  they  might  thereby 
understand  that  this  fleet  came  in 
peace  and  friendship,  offering  to 
traffic  with  them  for  such  commodities 
as  their  country  yielded,  to  their  own 
content.  This  offer  they  seemed  most 
gladly  to  accept,  and  promised  the 
next  day  to  resort  again,  with  such 

'  Fez,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
i  Empire  of  Morocco. 
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things  as  they  had,  to  exchange  for 
ours.  It  is  a  law  amongst  them  to 
drink  no  wine,  notwithstandins  by 
stealth  it  pleaseth  them  well  to  have 
it  abundantly,  as  here  was  experience. 
At  their  return  ashore,  they  quietly 
restored  the  pledge  which  they  had 
stayed ;  and  thenext  day  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed returning  again,  brought  with 
them  camels,  in  show  laden  with 
wares  to  be  exchanged  for  our  com- 
modities, and  calling  for  a  boat  in 
haste,  had  one  sent  them,  according 
to  order  which  our  General  (being  at 
this  present  absent)  had  given  before 
his  departure  to  the  ishind.  Our 
boat  coming  to  the  place  of  landing, 
which  was  amoxi£  the  rocks,  one  of 
our  men,  called  «fohn  Fry,  mistrust- 
ing no  dancer  nor  fearing  any  harm 
pretended  by  them,  and  therefore  in- 
tending to  become  a  pled£;e,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  used  the  day  before, 
readily  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and 
ran  aland ;  which  opportunity  (beins 
that  which  the  Moors  did  look  foi^ 
they  took  the  advantage  of,  and  not 
only  they  which  were  in  sight  laid 
hands  on  him  to  carry  him  awav  with 
them,  but  a  number  more,  who  lay 
secretly  hidden,  did  forthwith  break 
forth  from  behind  the  rocks,  whither 
they  had  conveyed  themselves,  as  it 
seems,  the  night  before,  forcing  our 
men  to  leave  uie  rescuing  of  him  that 
was  taken  as  captive,  and  with  speed 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  cause  of  this  violence  was  a  de- 
tire  which  the  King  of  Fesse  had  to 
understand  what  tnis  fleet  was,  whe- 
ther any  forerunner  of  the  ^ing  of 
Portugal's^  or  no,  and  what  news  of 
certainty  the  fleet  might  give  him. 
And  therefore,  after  that  he  was 
brought  to  the  King's  presence,  and 
had  reported  that  they  were  English- 
men, bound  to  the  Straits  under  the 
conduct  of  General  Drake,  he  was  sent 
back  again  with  a  present  to  his  Cap- 
tain, and  ofier  of  great  courtesy  and 

^  King  Sebastian  was  then  prepar- 
ing that  expedition  into  Mauritania, 
the  calamitous  result  of  which,  on  the 
fatal  day  of  Aleazar-Seguer,  will  after- 
wards appear. 


friendship,  if  hewould  use  his  country. 
But  in  this  meantime  the  General,  be- 
ii^g  aggrieved  with  this  show  of  iigur}', 
and  intending,  if  he  might,  to  recover 
or  redeem  his  man,  his  pinnace  being 
ready,  landed  hiscompany,  and  march- 
ed somewhat  into  the  country,  with- 
out any  resistance  made  against  him, 
neither  would  the  Moors  come  nigh 
our  men  to  deal  with  them  any  way ; 
wherefore  having  made  provision  of 
wood,  as  also  visited  an  old  fort  built 
sometime  by  the  King  of  Portugal  but 
now  ruined  by  the  King  of  Fesse, 
we  departed,  December  31,  towards 
Cape  Blanco,  in  such  sort  that  wheu 
Fry  returned  he  found  to  his  great 
grief  that  the  fleet  was  gone  ;  but  yet, 
by  the  King's  favour,  he  was  sent 
home  into  England  not  long  after,  iu 
an  English  merchant  ship. 

Shortly  after  our  putting  forth  of 
this  harbour,  we  were  met  with  con- 
trary winds  and  foul  weather,  which 
continued  till  the  4th  of  January ;  yet 
we  still  held  on  to  our  course,  and 
the  third  day  after  fell  with  Cape  de 
Guerre,*  in  80*,  where  we  lighted  on 
three  Spanish  fishermen  called  caun- 
ters,  whom  we  took  with  our  new 
pinnace,  and  carried  alon^  with  us 
till  we  came  to  Rio  del  Oro, '  just  under 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  where  with  our 
pinnace  also  we  took  a  carvel.  From 
nence  till  the  fifteenth  day  we  sailed 
on  towards  Cape  Barbas,  where  the 
Marigold  took  a  carvel  more,  and  so 
onwcffd  to  Cape  Blanco  till  the  next 
day  at  ni^ht  This  cape  lies  in  20" 
80%  showing  itself  upnght  like  the 
comer  of  a  wall,  to  tnem  that  come 
towards  it  from  the  north,  having  be- 
tween it  and  Cape  Barbas,  low,  sandy, 
and  very  white  land  all  the  way.  Here 
we  observed  the  South  Guards,  called 
the  Croziers,^  9"  80^  above  the  horizon. 
Within  the  Cape  we  took  one  Spanish 
ship  more  riding  at  anchor  (all  her 
men  being  fled  ashore  in  the  boat  save 

'  Cape  Ghir,  in  about  hititnde  81° ; 
it  marks  the  end  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tain-chain towards  the  Atlantic 

•  Rio  do  Ouro. 

*  The  consteUation  of  the  Southern 
Cross. 
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two),  which,  with  all  the  rest  we  had 
formerly  taken,  we  carried  into  the 
harbour,  three  leagues  within  the 
Cape.* 

Here  cor  General  determined  for 
certain  days  to  make  his  abode,  botii 
for  that  the  place  afforded  plenty  of 
fresh  Tictuals  for  the  present  refresh- 
ing of  our  men,  and  for  their  future 
supply  at  sea  (by  reason  of  the  infinite 
store  of  divers  sorts  of  good  fish  which 
are  there  easy  to  be  taken,  even  within 
the  harbour,  the  like  whereof  is  hardly 
to  be  found  again  in  any  part  of  the 
worldX  as  also  because  it  served  very 
tiUy  for  the  despatching  of  some  other 
businesses  that  we  had.  During  the 
time  of  our  abode  at  this  place,  our 
Genend,  being  ashore,  was  visited  by 
certain  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  brought  down  with  them  a  wo- 
man, a  Moor  (with  her  babe  hanging 
upon  her  dry  duff,  having  scarce  life 
in  herself^  much  less  milk  to  nourish 
her  child),  to  be  sold  as  a  horse,  or  a 
cow  and  calf  by  her  side ;  in  which 
sort  of  merchandise  our  General  would 
not  deaL  But  they  had  also  amber- 
gris, with  certain  sums  of  some  estima- 
tion, which  they  Drought  to  exchange 
with  our  men  for  water,  whereof  thev 
have  great  want ;  so  that  coming  with 
their  alforges*  (they  are  leathern  bags 
holding  liquor)  to  buy  water,  they 
cared  not  at  what  price  they  bought 
it,  80  they  might  have  it  to  quench 
their  thirst  A  very  heavy  judgment 
of  €k>d  upon  the  coast  1  The  circum- 
stances whereof  considered,  our  Oene- 
ral  would  receive  nothing  of  them  for 
water,  but  freely  gave  it  to  them  that 
came  to  him,  yea,  and  fed  them  also 
ordinarily  witii  our  victuals,  in  eating 
whereof  their  manner  was  not  only 
imcivil'  and  unsightly  to  us,  but  even 
inhuman  and  loaUisome  in  itself.  ^ 

^  Probably  the  Bay  du  Levrier, 
which  runs  up  into  the  land  north- 
wards behind  the  peninsula-promon- 
tory that  Cape  Blanco  forms. 

*  Spanish,  "  Alfoija,"  a  saddle-bag. 

*  Barbarous,  uncivilised. 

^  These  people  wer9  worshippers  of 
the  son;  they  never  quittea  their 
abodes  until  he  had  mounted  above 
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And  having  washed  and  trimmed 
our  ships,   and  discharged    all    our 
Snanish  prizes  except  one  caunter  (for 
wnich  we  gave  to  the  owner  one  of 
our  own  ships,  the  Christopher)  and 
one  carvel,  formerly  bound  to  St  lago, 
which  we  caused  to  accompany  us 
hither,  where  she  also  was  discharged ; 
after  six  days*  abode  here,  we  departed, 
directing  our  course  for  the  Islands  of 
Cape  Verd,  where  (if  anywhere)  we 
were  of  necessity  to  store  our  fleet  with 
fresh  water,  for  a  long  time,  for  that 
our  General  from  thence  intended  to 
run  a  long  course,  even  to  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  without  touch  of  land.   And 
now  having  the  wind  constant  at  N£. 
and  EKE.,  which  is  usual  about  those 
parts,  because  it  blows  almost  con- 
tinually from  the  shore,  January  the 
27th  we  coasted  Buenavista,  and  the 
next  day  after  we  came  to  anchor 
under  the  western  part,  towards  St 
lago,  of  the  island  Mayo ;  it  lies  in 
15  high  land,  saving  that  the  north- 
west part  stretches  out  into  the  sea 
the  space  of  a  league,  very  low ;  and 
is  inhabited  by  subjects  to  the  Ring 
of  PortugaL     Here  landing,  in  hope 
of  trafiic  with  the  inhabitants  for 
water,  we  found  a  town,  not  far  from 
the  water-side,  of  a  great  nimiber  of 
desolate  and  ruinous  houses,  with  a 
poor  naked  chapel  or  oratory,  such  as 
small  cost  and  charge  might  serve 
and  suffice,  being  to  small  purpose, 
and  as  it  seems  only  to  make  a  snow, 
and    that    a   false    show,    contranr 
to  the  nature  of  a  scarecrow,  which 
feareth  birds  from  coming  nigh  ;  this 
enticeth  such  as  pass  by  to  haul  in 
and  lobk  for  commodity,'  which  is 
not  at  all  to  be  found  there  ;  though 
in  the  inner  parts  of  the  island  it  is 
in  great  abundance. 

For  when  we  found  the  springs  and 
wells  which  had  been  there  (as  ap- 
peared) stopped  up  again,  and  no 
other  water  to  purpose  to  be  had  to 
serve  our  need,  we  marched  up  to 

the  horizon,  and  then  paid  their  adora- 
tion prostrate,  or  kneeling  upon  a 
hillock  or  stone. 

'  Accommodation,  convenience  of 
supply,  etc 
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seek  some  more  convenient  place  to 
supply  onr  want,  or  at  least  to  see 
whether  the  people  would  be  dealt 
withal  to  keep  us  therein.  In  this 
trayelling,  we  found  the  soil  to  be 
very  fruitful,  having  everywhere 
plenty  of  fig  trees,  with  fruit  upon 
most  of  them.  But  in  the  valleys 
and  low  ground,  where  little  low  cot- 
tages were  built,  were  pleasant  vine- 
yi^ds  planted,  bearing  then  ripe  and 
most  pleasant  grapes.  There  were 
also  tall  trees,  without  any  branch 
till  the  top,  which  bare  the  cocoa 
nuts.  There  were  also  great  store  of 
certain  lower  trees,  with  long  and 
broad  leaves,  bearing  the  fruit  which 
they  call  plantains  in  clusters  to- 
gether like  pudding  a  most  dainty 
and  wholesome  fruit.  All  of  these 
trees  were  even  laden  with  fruit, — 
some  ready  to  be  eaten,  others  coming 
forward,  others  overripe.  Neither 
can  this  seem  strange,  though  about 
the  midst  of  Winter  with  us,  for  that 
the  Sun  doth  never  withdraw  himself 
farther  off  from  them,  but  that  with 
his  lively  heat  he  qnickeneth  and 
strengtheneth  the  power  of  the  soil 
and  plant;  neither  ever  have  they 
any  such  frost  and  cold  as  thereby  to 
lose  their  green  hue  and  appearance. 

We  found  very  good  water  in  divers 
places,  but  so  far  off  from  the  road,^ 
that  we  could  not  with  any  reasonable 
pains  ex^'oy  it.  The  people  would  by 
no  means  be  induced  to  have  any  con- 
ference with  us,  but  keeping  in  the 
most  sweet  and  frnitful  valleys  among 
the  hills,  where  their  towns  ana 
places  of  dwelling  were,  gave  us  leave 
without  interruption  to  take  our  plea- 
sure in  surveying  the  island,  as  they 
had  some  reason  not  to  endanger 
themselves,  where  they  saw  they 
could  reap  nothing  sooner  than 
damage  and  shame,  if  they  should 
have  offered  violence  to  them  which 
came  in  Pf&ce  to  do  IJiem  no  wrong 
at  alL  This  isbmd  yieldeth  other 
great  commodities,  as  wonderful 
herds  of  goats,  infinite  store  of  wild 
hens,  and  salt  without  labour  (only 
tiie  gathering  it  together  excepted), 

1  The  roadstead. 


which  continually  in  a  marvellous 
quantity  is  increased  upon  the  sands 
by  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  kerning*  the  same. 
So  that  of  the  increase  thereof  they 
keep  a  continual  traffic  with  their 
neighbours  in  the  other  adjacent 
isUmds.  We  set  sail  thence  the  80th 
day  [of  January]. 

Being  departed  frt)m  Mayo,  the 
next  day  we  passed  by  the  island  of 
St  lago,  ten  leagues  west  of  Mayo,  in 
the  same  latitude,  inhabited  by  the 
Portugals  and  Moors  toffether.  The 
cause  whereof  is  said  to  nave  been  in 
the  Portugals  themselves,  who,  con- 
tinuing long  time  lords  within  them- 
selves in  the  said  island,  used  that 
extreme  and  unreasonable  cruelty 
over  their  slaves,  that  (their  bondage 
being  intolerable)  they  were  forced  to 
seek  some  means  to  keep  themselves 
and  to  lighten  that  so  neavy  a  bur- 
then ;  and  thereupon  chose  to  fly 
into  the  most  mountainous  parts  of 
the  island  ;  and  at  last,  by  continual 
escapes,  increasing  to  a  great  number, 
and  growing  to  a  set  strength,  do 
now  five  wiu  that  terror  to  their  op- 
pressors, that  they  now  endure  no 
less  bondage  in  mind  than  the/(?r- 
eatoz  did  before  in  body  ;  besides  the 
damage  that  they  daily  suffer  at  their 
hands  in  their  goods  and  cattle,  to- 

g ether  with  the  abridging  of  their 
berties  in  the  use  of  £vers  parts  of 
the  fruitful  soil  of  the  said  island, 
which  is  very  large,  marvellous  fruit- 
ful (a  rc^ge  for  all  such  ships  as  are 
bound  towards  Brazil,  Guinea,  the 
East  Indies,  Binny,'  Calicut,  etc.), 
and  a  place  of  rare  force,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cause  afore  recited,  which 
hath  much  abated  the  pride  and 
cooled  the  courage  of  that  people, 
who  under  pretence  of  traffic  and 
friendship  at  first  making  an  en- 
trance, ceased  not  practismjBf  upon 
the  poor  islanders  (the  ancient  re- 

'  Granulating,  fonning  into  corns 
or  kernels. 

'  Apparentiy  Benin,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  is  meant,  though  in 
the  list  of  places  it  is  geographically 
out  of  order. 
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mainder  of  the  first  planters  thereof, 
as  it  may  seem  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea),  until  they  had  excluded 
them  from  all  government  and  liber- 
ty, yea  almost  life.  On  the  south- 
west of  this  island  we  took  a  Portugal, 
laden  the  best  part  with  wine,  and 
much  good  cloth,  both  linen  and 
woollen,  besides  other  necessaries, 
bound  for  Brazil,  with  many  gentle- 
men and  merchants  in  her.^  As  we 
passed  by  with  our  fleet,  in  sight  di  three 
of  their  towns,  they  seemed  very  joyful 
that  we  touched  not  with  their  coast ; 
and  seeing  us  depart  peaceably,  in 
honour  of  our  fleet  and  General,  or 
rather  to  signify  that  they  were  pro- 
vided for  an  assault,  shot  off*  two 
great  pieces  into  the  sea,  which  were 
answered  by  one  given  them  again 
from  us. 

South-west  from  St  lago,  in  14^ 
SO^,  about  twelve  leagues  dustant,  yet 
by  reason  of  the  height  seeming  not 
above  three  leagues,  lies  another 
island,  called  of  the  Portugals  "  Fogo, " 
— ^the  burning  island,  or  fierv  furnace 
— ^in  which  rises  a  steep  upright  hill, 
b^  cozgecture  at  least  six  leagues,  or 
eighteen  English  miles,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  water ;  within  the 
bowels  whereof  is  a  consuming  fire, 
maintained  by  sulphuir  matters, 
seeming  to  be  of  a  marvellous  depth, 
and  also  veiy  wide.  The  fire  showeth 
itself  but  four  times  in  an  hour,  at 
which  times  it  breaketh  out  with 
such  violence  and  force,  and  in  such 
main  abundance,  that  besides  that  it 
giveth  light  like  the  moon  a  great 
way  ofi^  it  seemeth  that  it  would  not 
stay  tiH  it  touch  the  heavens  them- 

^  Command  of  this  prize  was  given 
to  Thomas  Doughty,  who  afterwards 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  bat  being  found  ap]>ropriating 
to  hjs  own  use  the  propitiatory  pre- 
sents made  by  the  prisoners,  he  was 
snperseded  by  Thomas  Drake,  brother 
of  the  AdnuraL  The  uilot  of  the 
*'  Portugal "  shipt  Nuno  aa  Silva — an 
expert  mariner  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  coast  of  Brazil — was  de- 
tained by  Drake,  and  afterwards 
libented  at  Guatolca 
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selves.  Herein  are  engendered  great 
store  of  pumice-stones,  which  bsing 
in  the  vehement  heat  of  the  fire  car- 
ried up  without  the  mouth  of  that 
fieiy  body,  fall  down,  with  other  gross 
and  slimy  matter,  upon  the  hiU,  to 
the  continual  increasing  of  the  same ; 
and  many  times  these  stones  falling 
down  into  the  sea  are  taken  up  and 
used,  as  we  ourselves  had  experience 
by  sight  of  them  swimminff  on  the 
water.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  fruit- 
ful, notwithstanding,  and  is  inhabited 
by  Portugals,  who  live  very  commo- 
diously  therein,  as  in  the  other  islands 
thereabout. 

Upon  the  south  side,   about  two 
leagues  ofi"  this  Island  of  Burning, 
lieth    a    most    sweet    and    pleasant 
island ;  the  trees  thereof  are  always 
green  and  fair  to  look  on,  the  soil 
almost  set  full  of  trees,  in  respect 
whereof  it  is  named  the  Brave  Island,* 
being  a  storehouse  of  many  fruits  and 
commodities,    as    figs    always    ripe, 
cocoas,   plantains,   oranges,   lemons, 
cotton,  etc.      From  the  banks  into 
the  sea  do  run  in  many  places  the 
silver  streams  of  sweet  and  whole- 
some water,    which   with  boats    or 
pinnaces    may  easily  be  taken    in. 
But  there  is  no  convenient  place  or 
road  for  ships,  neither  any  anchoring 
at  all.      For  after   long   trial,    and 
often  casting  of  leads,  there  could  no 
ground  be  had  at  any  hand,  neither 
was  it  ever  known,  as  is  reported, 
that  any  line  would  fetch  ground  in 
any  place  about  that  island.     So  that 
the  top  of  Fogo  bumeth  not  so  high 
in  the  air,  but  the  root  of  Brava  (so 
is  the  island  called)  is  buried  and 
quenched  as  low  in  the  seas.     The 
only  inhabitant  of  this  island  is  a 
hermit,  as  we  suppose,  for  we  found 
no  other  houses  out  one,  built  as  it 
seemed  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  he 
was  so  delighted  in  his  solitary  living, 
that  he  would  by  no  means  abide  our 
coming,  but  flei  leaving  behind  him 
the  rehcs  of  his  false  worship ;  to  wit, 
a  cross  with  a  crucifix,  an  altar  with 
his*  superaltar,   and   certain   other 
idols  of  wood  of  rude  workmanship. 


*  llha  Brava. 


»  Its. 
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Here  we  dismissed  the  Portugals 
taken  near  St  lago,^  and  gave  them 
in  exchange  of  ^eir  old  ship  onr 
new  pinnace  built  at  Mogador,  with 
wine,  bread,  and  fish  for  their  pro- 
vision, and  80  sent  them  away,  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Haying  thus  visited,  as  is  declared, 
the  Islands  of  Cape  Yerd,  and  pro- 
vided fresh  water  as  we  could,  the 
2d  of  February  we  departed  thence, 
directing   our    course    towards   the 
Straits,*  so  to  pass  into  the  South 
Sea ;  in  which  course  we  sailed  sixty- 
three  days  without   sight   of  land 
(mssing  the  Line  Equinoctial    the 
17th  day  of  the  same  month)  till  we 
fell  with  the  coast    of   Brazil,   the 
5th    of    April    following.       During 
which  long  passage  on  the  vast  gulf, 
where  nothing  but  sea  beneath  us 
and  air  above  us  was  to  be  seen,  as 
our  eyes  did  behold  the  wonderful 
works  of  Ood  in  His  creatures,  which 
He    hath    made   innumerable   both 
small  and  great  beasts,  in  the  great 
and  wide  seas :   so  did  our  mouths 
taste,  and  our  natures  feed  on,  the 
goodness  thereof  in  such  fulness  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  place,  as  if 
He   commanded    and   ei^'oined  the 
most  profitable  and  glorious  works  of 
His  hands  to  wait  upon  us,  not  only 
for  the  relief  of  our  necessitiesy  but 
also  to  give  us  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  His  excellence,  in  behold- 
ing the  variety  and  order  of  His  pro- 
vidence, with  a  particular  taste  of 
His  fatherly  care  over  us  all  the  while. 
The  truth  is,  we  often  met  with  ad- 
verse winds,  unwelcome  storms,  and, 
to  us  at   that   time,   less  welcome 
calms ;  and  being  as  it  were  in  the 
bosom  of  the  burning  zone^  we  felt 
the    effects  of  sweltering  heat,    not 
without   the    affrights    of    flashing 
lightnings,  and  terrifyings  of  often 
cUps  of  thunder ;  yet  stul  with  the 
admixture  of  many  comforts.     For 

'  Except  the  pilot  Nuna  da  SUva, 
who  willingly  stayed  with  Drake 
when  he  learned  that  the  voyage  was 
to  be  prosecuted  into  Mare  del  Zur, 
or  the  South  Sea. 

•OfMagdlan. 


this  we  could  not  but  take  notice  of, 
that  whereas  we  were  but  badly  fur- 
nished (our  case  considered)  or  fresh 
water,  having  never  at  all  watered,  to 
any  purpose,  or  that  we  could  say  we 
were  much  the  better  for  it,  from  our 
first  setting  forth  out  of  England  till 
this  time,  nor  meeting  with  any  place 
where  we  might  con  veniently  water,  till 
our  coining  to  the  River  of  rlate,  long 
after->continually,  after  once  we  were 
come  within  four  d^rees  of  the  Line 
on  this  side,  viz.,  after  February  10, 
and  till  we  were  past  the  Line  as  many 
degrees  towards  the  south,  viz.,  till 
FeDruary  27,  there  was  no  one  day 
went  over  us  but  we  received  some 
rain,  whereby  our  want  of  water  was 
much  supplied.  This  also  was  observ- 
able, that  of  our  whole  fleet,  being 
now  six  in  number,  notwithstanding 
the  uncouthness'  of  the  way,  and 
whatever  other  difficulties,  by  weather 
or  otherwise,  we  met  withal,  not  any 
one,  in  all  this  space,  lost  company 
of  the  rest ;  except  only  our  Portugal 
prize  for  one  day,  who,  March  28, 
was  severed  from  us,  but  the  day  fol- 
lowing, March  29,  she  found  us  a£pn, 
to  both  her  own  and  our  no  uttle 
comfort  She  had  in  her  twenty- 
eight  of  our  men,  and  the  best  part 
of  all  our  provision  for  drink ;  her 
short  absence  caused  much  doubting 
and  sorrow  in  the  whole  company, 
neither  could  she  then  have  been 
finally  lost  without  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  voyage. 

Among  the  many  strange  creatures 
which  we  saw,  we  took  heedful  notice 
of  one,  as  strange  as  any,  to  wit,  tiie 
flying  fish,  a  fish  of  the  bigness  and 
proportion  of  a  reasonable  or  middle 
sort  of  pilchards ;  he  hath  fins,  of  the 
length  of  his  whole  body,  from  the 
bnlJK  to  the  top  of  the  tail,  bearing 
the  form  and  supplying  the  like  use 
to  him  that  wings  do  to  other  crea- 
tures. By  the  help  of  tiiese  fins, 
when  he  is  chased  of  the  Bonits,  or 
great  mackerel  (whom  the  Aurata  or 
dolphin  likewise  pursneth),  and  hath 
not  strength  to  escape  by  swimming 
any  longer,   he   lifteth  up   himself 

'  Strangeness,  unknown  character. 
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above  the  water,  and  flieth  a  pretty 
heiebt,  sometimes  lighting  into  boats 
or  barks  as   they  sail  along.     The 
qniUs  of  their  wings  are  so  proportion- 
able, and  finely  set  together,  with  a 
most  thin  and  dainty  mm,  that  they 
might  seem  to  serve  for  a  mnch  longer 
and  higher  flight ;    but  the  dryness 
of  them  is  such,  after  some  ten  or 
twelve  strokes,  that  he  mnst  needs 
into  the  water  again  to  moisten  them, 
which  else  woold  grow  stiff  and  unfit 
for  motion.    The  i  ncrease  of  this  little 
and  wonderful  creature  is  in  a  man- 
ner infinite,  the  fry  whereof  lies  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  waters,  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  dust  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  which  being  in  bigness 
of  a  wheat  straw,  and  in  len^;ui  an 
inch  more   or  less,   do  contmually 
exercise    themselves    in   both  their 
faculties  of  nature ;  wherein,  if  the 
Lord  had  not  made  them  expert  in- 
deed, their  generation  could  not  have 
continued,  being  so  desired  a  prey  to 
many  which  greedily  hunt  after  them, 
forcing  them  to  escape  in  the  air  by 
flight  when  they  cannot  in  the  waters 
live  in  safety.     Neither  are  they  al- 
ways free,  or  without  danger,  in  their 
flying  ;  but  as  they  escape  one  evil  by 
refusing  the  waters,  so  they  sometimes 
fall  into  as  great  a  mischief  by  mount- 
ing np  into  the  air,  and  that  oy  means 
of  a  great  and  ravening  fowl,  named 
of  some  a  Don  or  Spurkite,  who  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  such  nsh  as  he  can  come 
at  by  advantage,  in  their  swimming 
in  Uie  brim  of  the  waters,  or  leaping 
above  the  same,  presently  seizes  upon 
them  with  great  violence,    making 
oeat  havoc,  especially  among  these 
flying  fishes,  though  with  sm^l  pro- 
fit to  himself.     There  is  another  sort 
of  fish  which  likewise  flies  in  the  air, 
namtd  a  Cuttill ;  it  is  the  same  whose 
bones  the  goldsmiths  commonly  use, 
or  at  least  not  unlike  that  sort,  a 
multitude  of  which  have  at  one  time 
in  their  flight  fiillen  into  our  ships 
among  our  men. 

Paming  thus,  in  beholding  the 
moat  excellent  works  of  the  Eternal 
Ood  npon  the  seas,  as  if  we  had  been 
in  a  guden  of  pleasure,  April  5  we 
fdl  in  with  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 


SO'SO'  towards  the  Pole  Antarctic,  i 
where  the  land  is  low  near  the  sen, 
but  much  higher  within  the  country 
having  in  depth  not  above  twelve 
fathoms  three  leagues  off  from  the 
shore ;  and  being  descried  by  the  in- 
habitants we  saw  great  and  huge  fires 
made  by  them  m  sundry  places. 
Which  order  of  making  fires,  though 
it  be  universal  as  well  among  Christ- 
ians as  heathens,  yet  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  use  it  to  that  end  which 
the  Brazilians  do  :  to  wit,  for  a  sacri- 
fice to  devils,  whereas  they  intermix 
many  and  divers  ceremonies  of  con- 
jugations, casting  up  great  heaps  of 
sand,  to  this  end,  that  if  any  ships 
shall  go  about  to  stay  upon  their 
coasts,  their  ministering  spu*its  may 
make  wreck  of  them,  whereof  the 
Portugals  by  the  loss  of  divers  of 
their  ships  have  had  often  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  reports  of  Magellan's  voyage, 
it  is  said  tnat  this  people  pray  to  no 
manner  of  thing,  but  live  only  ac- 
cording to  the  instinct  of  nature ; 
which  if  it  were  true,  there  should 
seem    to    be    a    wonderful    altera- 
tion in  them  since  that  time,  being 
fallen  from  a  simple  and  natural  crea- 
ture to  make  ffods  of  devils.     But  I 
am  of  the  mind  that  it  was  with  them 
then  as  now  it  is,  only  they  lacked 
then  the  like  occasion  to  put  it  in 
practice  which  now  they  have ;   for 
then  they  lived  as  a  free  people  among 
themselves,   but  now    are    in  most 
miserable  bondage  and  slavery,  both 
in  body,  goods,  wife,  and  children, 
and  life  itself,  to  the  Portugals,  whose 
hard  and  most  cruel  dealings  against 
them  force  them  to  fly  into  the  more 
unfruitful  parts  of  their  own  land, 
rather  there  to  starve,  or  at  least  live 
miserably,  with  liberty,  than  to  abide 
such  intolerable  bondage  as  they  lay 
upon    them ;    using    the    aforesaid 
practices    with    devils    both   for    a 
revenge  against  their  oppressors,  and 
also  for  a  defence,  that  they  have  no 
further  entrance   into  the  country. 
And  supposing  indeed  that  no  others 

^  That  is,  in  ktitude  South  of  the 
Line. 
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had  used  travel  by  sea  in  ships,  but 
their  enemies  only,  they  therefore 
used  the  same  at  our  coming ;  not- 
withstanding, our  Ood  made  their 
devilish  intent  of  none  effect ;  for 
albeit  there  lacked  not,  within  the 
space  of  our  falling  with  this  coast, 
forcible  storms  and  tempests,  yet  did 
we  sustain  no  damage,  but  only  the 
separating  of  our  ships  out  of  sight 
for  a  few  days.  Here  our  General 
would  have  gone  ashore,  but  we  could 
find  no  harbour  in  many  leagues. 
And  therefore  coasting  along  the  land 
towards  the  south,  April  7,  we  had  a 
violent  storm  for  the  space  of  three 
hours,  with  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain  in  great  abundance,  accompanied 
with  a  vehement  south  wind  directly 
against  us,  which  caused  a  separation 
of  the  Christopher  (the  caunter  which 
we  took  at  Cape  Blanco  in  exchange 
for  the  Christopher,  whose  name  she 
thenceforward  bore)  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  After  this  we  kept  on  our 
course,  sometimes  to  the  seaward, 
sometimes  toward  the  shore,  but  al- 
ways  southward,  as  near  as  we  could, 
till  April  14,  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time  we  passed  by  Cape  St  Mary,  which 
lies  in  35^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  of  Plate  ;  and  running  within 
it  about  six  or  seven  leagues,  along 
by  the  main,  we  came  to  anchor  in  a 
bay  under  another  cape,  which  our 
General  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy, 
by  reason  that  the  second  day  after 
our  anchoring  here  the  Christopher, 
whom  we  haolost  in  the  former  storm, 
came  to  us  again. 

Among  other  cares  which  our  Gene- 
ral took  in  this  action,^  next  the 
main  care  of  effecting  the  voyage  it- 
self, these  were  the  principal  and 
chiefly  subordinate :  to  keep  our 
whole  fleet,  as  near  as  possibly  we 
could,  together  ;  to  get  iresh  water, 
which  is  of  continual  use  ;  and  to  re- 
fresh our  men,  wearied  with  long  toils 
at  sea,  as  oft  as  we  should  find  any 
opportunity  of  effecting  the  same. 
And  for  these  causes  it  was  deter- 
mined, and  public  notice  thereof 
given   at   our   departure    from    the 

^  Enterprise,  expedition. 


Islands  of  Cape  Verd,  that  the  next 
rendezvous,  both  for  the  re-collecting 
of  our  navy  if  it  should  be  dispersed, 
as  also  for  watering  and  the  like, 
should  be  the  River  of  Plate  ;  whether 
we  were  all  to  repair  with  all  the  con- 
venient speed  tnat  could  be  made, 
and  to  stay  one  for  another  if   it 
should  happen   that  we  could  not 
aiTive  there  all  together ;   and  the 
effect  we  found  answerable  to  our  ex- 
pectations, for  here  our  severed  ship 
(as  hath  been  declared) found  us  again, 
and  here  we  found  those  other  helps 
also  so  much  desired.     The  country 
hereabout  is  of  a  temperate  and  most 
sweet  air,  very  fair  and  pleasant  to 
behold,  and,    oesides  the  exceeding 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  it  is  stored 
with  plenty  of  large  and  mighty  deer. 
Notwithstanding  that  in  this  first  bay 
we  found  sweet  and  wholesome  water, 
even  at  pleasure,  yet  the  same  day, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  caunter,  we 
removed  some  twelve  leagues  farther 
up  into 'another,  where  we  found  a 
long  rock,  or  rather  island  of  rocks, 
not  far  ^om  the  main,  -making  a 
commodious      harbour,       especially 
against    a   southerly    wind ;    under 
them  we  anchored  and  rode  tiU  the 
20th  day  at  night,  in  which  mean 
space  we  killed  divers  seals,  or  sea- 
wolves  as  the  Spaniard  calls  them, 
which  resorted  to  these  rocks  in  great 
abundance.      They  are   good  meat, 
and  were  an  acceptable  food  to  us  for 
the  present  and  a  good  supply  of  our 
provision   for   the  future.       Hence, 
April  20,  we  weighed  again  and  sailed 
yet  farther  up  into  the  river,  even 
till   we   found    but   tliree  fathoms* 
depth,   and  that  we  rode  with  our 
ships  in  fresh  water ;  but  we  stayed 
not  there,  nor  in  any  other  place  of 
the  river,  because  that  the  winos  being 
strong,  the  shoals  many,  and  no  safe 
harbour  foimd,  we  could  not  without 
ourgreatdangersohavedone.  Hauling 
therefore  to  seaward  again,  the  27th 
of  the  same  month,  after  that  we  had 
spent  a  just  fortnight  in  the  river  to 
tne  great  comfort  of  the  whole  fleet, 
we  passed  by  the  south  side  thereof 
into  the  main.     The  land  here  lies 
8W.;  and  NNE.,  with  shoal  water 
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some  three  or  fonr  leagnes  off  into 
the  sea  ;  it  is  about  S^  2(K  and  some- 
what better  8.  latitude. 

At  our  very  first  coming  forth  to 
sea  again,  to  wi^  the  same  night,  our 
fly-bMt,  the  Swan,  lost  company  of 
us :  whereupon,  though  our  General 
doubted  nothing  of  her  happy  coming 
forward  again  to  the  rest  of  the  flee^ 
yet  because  it  was  grieyous  to  have 
nuch  often  losses,  and  that  it  was  his 
du^  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  prevent 
all  inconveniences  besides  that  might 
grow,  he  determined  to  reduce  the 
number  of  his  ships,  thereby  to  draw 
lus  men  into  less  room,  that  both  the 
fewer  ships  might  the  better  keep 
company,  and  that  they  might  slso 
be  the  bettor  appointed  with  new  and 
fresh  supplies  of  provisions  and  men, 
one  to  ease  the  burthen  of  another : 
especially  for  that  he  saw  the  coast 
(it  drawing  now  towards  winter  here) 
to  be  subject  to  many  and  grievous 
storms.  And  therefore  he  continued 
on  lus  course  to  find  out  a  convenient 
harbour  for  that  use ;  searching  all 
the  coast  from  86*  to  47°,  as  diligently 
as  contrary  winds  and  sundry  storms 
would  permit,  and  yet  found  none  for 
the  purpose.  And  in  the  meantime 
— viz..  May  8»  by  another  storm 
the  cannter  idso  was  once  more 
severed  from  us.  May  12  we  had 
sight  of  land  in  47^,  where  we  were 
fMced  to  come  to  anchor  in  such  road 
ma  we  could  find  for  the  time.  Never- 
theless our  General  named  the  place 
C^M  Hoi)e  ;  by  reason  of  a  bay  dis- 
covered within  the  headland,  which 
aeemed  to  promise  a  good  and  com- 
modious harbour.  But  by  reason  of 
many  rocks  lying  off  from  the  place, 
we  durst  not  adventure  with  our  ships 
into  it  without  good  and  perfect  dis- 
eovery  beforehand  made.  Our  Gene- 
nl,  especially  in  matters  of  moment, 
was  never  wont  to  rely  on  other  men's 
can,  how  trusty  or  skilful  soever  they 
might  seem  to  be ;  but  always  con- 
temning danger,  and  refusing  no  toil, 
he  was  wont  himself  to  be  one,  who- 
soever was  a  second,  at  every  turn 
where  courage^  skill,  or  industry, 
was  to  be  empbyed ;  neither  would 
he  at  this  time  entrust  the  discovery 
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of  these  dangers  to  another's  pains, 
but  rather  to  his  own  experience,  in 
searching  out  and  sounding  of  them. 
A  boat  being  therefore  hoisted  forth, 
himself  with  some  others  the  next 
morning.  May  18,  rowed  into  the 
bay ;  and  being  now  very  nigh  the 
shore,  one  of  the  men  of  the  country 
showed  himself  unto  him,  seeming 
very  pleasant,  singing  and  dancing, 
after  the  noise  of  a  rattle  which  he 
shook  in  his  hand,  expecting  earnestly 
his  landing. 

But  there  was  suddenly  so  great  an 
alteration  in  the  weather,  into  a  thick 
and  misty  fog,  together  with  an  ex- 
treme storm  and  tempest,  that  our 
General,  being  now  three  leagues  from 
his  ship,  thought  it  better  to  return 
than  either  to  land  or  make  any  other 
stay;  and  vet  the  fog  thickened  so 
mightily,  tnat  the  sight  of  the  ships 
was  bereft  them ;  and  if  Captain 
Thomas,  upon  the  abundance  of  his 
love  and  service  to  his  General,  had 
not  adventured  with  his  ship  to  enter 
the  bay  in  this  perplexity,  where  good 
advice  would  not  suffer  our  ships  to 
bear  in  while  the  winds  were  more 
tolerable  and  the  air  clearer,  we  had 
sustained  some  great  loss,  or  our 
General  had  been  further  endangered. 
Who  was  now  quickly  received  w)oard 
his  ship ;  ^  out  of  which,  being  within 
the  bay,  they  let  fall  an  anchor,  and 
rode  there  (God  be  praised)  in  safety ; 
but  our  other  ships,  riding  without, 
were  so  oppressed  with  the  extremity 
of  the  storm,  that  they  were  forced  to 
run  off  to  sea  for  their  own  safeguard, 
being  in  ^^ood  hope  only  of  the  success 
of  the  ship  which  was  gone  in  to  re- 
lieve our  GeneraL  Before  this  storm 
arose,  our  cannter,  formerly  lost,  was 
come  in  the  same  day  unto  us  in  the 
road,  but  was  put  to  sea  again,  the 
same  evening,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet. 

The  next  day,  May  14,  the  weather 
being  fair  and  the  winds  moderate,  but 
the  fleet  out  of  sight,  our  General 
determined  to  go  asnore,  to  this  end, 
that  he  might,  by  making  of  fires, 

I      ^  Captain  Thomas's  ship,  the  Mari- 
I  gold. 
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give  signs  to  the  dispersed  ships  to 
come  together  again  into  that  road ; 
whereby  at  last  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, excepting  the  Swan,  lost 
long  time  before,  and  excepting  our 
Portu^l  prize,  called  the  Mary, which, 
weighing  in  this  last  storm  the  night 
before,  had  now  parted  company,  and 
was  not  found  again  in  a  long  time 
after.  In  this  place  (the  people  being 
removed  up  into  the  countiy,  belike 
for  fear  of  our  coining)  we  found  near 
unto  the  rocks,  in  nouses  made  for 
that  purpose,  as  also  in  diyers  other 
places,  ffreat  store  of  ostriches,  at 
least  to  the  number  of  fifty,  with  much 
other  fowl,  some  dried  and  some  in 
drying,  for  their  provision,  as  it 
seemed,  to  carry  with  them  to  the 
place  of  their  dwellings.  The  os- 
triches* thighs  were  in  bigness  equal 
to  reasonaole  le^  of  mutton.  They 
cannot  fly  at  all;  but  they  run  so 
swiftly,  and  take  so  long  strides,  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  in  running 
by  any  means  to  take  them,  neither 
yet  to  come  so  nigh  them  as  to  have 
a  shot  at  them  either  with  bow  or 
piece ;  whereof  our  men  had  often 
proof  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  for 
all  the  country  is  full  of  them.  We 
found  there  the  tools  or  instruments 
which  the  people  use  in  taking  them. 
Among  other  means  they  use  in  be- 
traying these  ostriches,  they  have  a 
great  and  large  plume  of  feathers,  or- 
derly compact  together  upon  the  end 
of  a  staff,  in  the  forepart  bearing  the 
likeness  of  the  head,  neck,  and  bulk 
of  an  ostrich,  and  in  the  hinder  part 
spreading  out  very  large,  sufficient 
(being  held  before  him)  to  sci*een  the 
most  part  of  the  body  of  a  man.  With 
this,  it  seemeth,  they  stalk,  driving 
them  into  some  strait  or  neck  of 
land  close  to  the  seaside,  where  spread- 
ing long  and  strong  nets,  with  their 
dogs  which  they  have  in  readiness  at 
all  times,  they  overthrow  them,  and 
make  a  common  quarry.  The  country 
is  very  pleasant,  and  seemeth  to  be  a 
fruitful  soil.  Being  afterwards  driven 
to  fall  with  this  place  again,  we  had 
gi*eat  acquaintance  and  familiarity 
with  the  people,  who  rejoiced  greatly 
in  our  coming,  and  in  our  friendship, 


in  that  we  had  done  them  no  barm. 
But  because  this  place  was  no  fit  or 
convenient  harbour  for  us  to  do  our 
necessary  business,  neither  yet  to 
make  much  provision  of  such  things 
as  we  wanted,  as  water,  wood,  and 
the  like,  we  departed  thence  the  15th 
of  May. 

At  our  departure*  hence,  we  held 
our  course  South  and  by  West,  and 
made  about  nine  leagues  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  bearing  very  little  sail, 
that  our  fleet  might  the  easier  get  up 
with  us,  which  by  reason  of  contrary 
winds  were  cast  astern  of  us.  In 
47®  80'  we  found  a  bay  which  was 
fair,  safe,  and  beneficial  to  us,  very 
necessary  for  our  use,  into  which  we 
hauled,  and  anchored  May  17 ;  and 
the  next  day  we  came  further  into  the 
same  bay,  where  we  cast  anchor,  and 
made  our  abode  full  fifteen  days.  The 
very  first  day  of  our  arrival  here,  our 
General  having  set  things  in  some 
order,  for  the  despatch  of  our  neces- 
sary business,  being  most  cai'eful  for 
his  two  ships  which  were  wantin|;r, 
sent  forth  to  the  southward  Captain 
Winter  in  the  Elizabeth,  Vice-ad- 
miral, himself  in  the  Admiral  going 
forth  northward  into  the  sea,  to  see  if 
happily  they  might  meet  with  either 
of  them ;  at  which  time,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  he  himself  met 
with  the  Swan,  formerly  lost  at  our 
departure,  from  the  River  of  Plate, 
and  brought  her  into  the  same  har- 
bour the  same  day  ;  where  being  after 
wards  unladen  and  discharged  of  he 
freight,  she  was  cast  off,  and,  her 
iron-work  and  other  necessaries  being 
saved  for  the  better  provision  of  the 
rest,  of  the  remainder  was  made  fire- 
wood and  other  implements  which  we 
wanted.  But  all  this  while  of  the 
other  ship,  which  we  lost  so  lately  in 
our  extremity,  we  could  have  no 
news. 

While  we  were  thus  employed,  after 
certain  days  of  our  stay  in  this  place, 
being  on  shore  in  an  island  nigh  unto 
the  main,  where  at  low- water  was  free 
passage  on  foot  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  the  people  of  the  country  did 
show  themselves  unto  us  with  leap- 
ing, dancing,  and  holding  up  their 
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hands,  and  making  ontcries  after 
their  manner ;  bnt»  peing  then  high 
water,  we  conld  not  go  over  to  them 
on  foot.  Wherefore  the  General 
cuiaed  immediately  a  boat  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  sent  onto  them  such 
things  as  he  thought  would  delight 
them,  as  knives,  bells,  bugles,  etc. 
Whereupon  thejr;  being  assembled 
together  upon  a  nill,  haff  an  English 
mue  from  the  water-side,  sent  down 
two  of  their  company,  mnning  one 
after  the  other  with  a  great  pace, 
trayersing  their  ground,  as  it  seemed 
after  the  manner  of  their  wars,  by  de- 
grees descending  towards  the  water's 
side  Tery  swiftly.  Notwithstanding, 
drawing  nigh  unto  it,  they  made  a 
stay,  runsing  to  come  near  our  men  : 
which  our  men  perceiving,  sent  such 
things  ss  they  had,  tied  with  a  string 
npon  a  rod,  and  stuck  the  same  up  a 
reasonable  distance  from  them,  where 
they  might  see  it.  And  as  soon  as 
our  men  were  departed  from  the  place, 
they  came  aud  took  those  things, 
leaving  instead  of  them,  as  in  recom- 
pense, such  feathers  as  they  use  to 
wear  about  their  heads,  with  a  bone 
made  in  manner  of  a  toothpick, 
carved  round  about  the  top,  and 
in  leng^  about  six  inches,  being 
very  smoothly  burnished.  Where- 
ajton  our  General,  with  divers  of  his 
gentlemen  and  company,  at  low  water, 
went  over  to  them  to  the  main. 
A^nst  his  coming  they  remained 
still  npon  the  hill,  and  set  themselves 
in  a  rank,  one  by  one,  appointing  one 
of  their  company  to  run  oefore  them 
from  the  one  end  of  the  rank  to  the 
other,  and  so  back  again,  continually 
East  and  West,  with  holding  up  his 
hands  over  his  head,  and  yielding 
forward  his  body  in  his  running  to- 
wards the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun,  and,  at  every  second  or  third 
turn  at  the  most,  erected  his  body 
sgainst  the  midst  of  the  rank  of  the 
neople,  lifting  himself  vaulting-wise 
from  the  ground  towards  the  Moon, 
hang  then  over  our  heads :  signify- 
ing thereby,  as  we  conceived,  that 
they  called  the  Sun  and  Moon  (which 
they  serve  for  gods)  to  witness  that 
they  meant  notning  towards  us  but 


peace.  But  when  they  perceived  that 
we  ascended  the  hill  apace,  and  drew 
nigh  unto  them,  they  seemed  very 
fearful  of  our  coming;  Wherefore 
our  General,  not  willing  to  give  them 
any  wav  any  occasion  to  mislike  or  be 
discomfited,  retired  his  company ; 
whereby  they  were  so  allured,  and  did 
so  therein  confirm  themselves  of  us 
that  we  were  no  enemies,  neither 
meant  them  harm,  that  without  all 
fear  divers  came  down  with  all  speed 
after  us,  presently  entering  into  traffic 
with  our  men.  Notwithstanding, 
they  would  receive  nothing  at  our 
hands,  but  the  same  must  first  be 
cast  upon  the  ground,  using  this 
word,  '*Zussus,"  for  exchange, 
**T6ytt,'*  to  cast  upon  the  ground. 
And  if  they  misliked  anything,  they 
cried  •*Cor6h!  Cor6hI"  speaking 
the  same  with  ratUing  in  the  throat. 
The  wares  we  received  from  them 
were  arrows  of  reeds,  feathers,  and 
such  bones  as  are  afore  described. 

This  people  go  naked,  except  a  skin 
of  fur,  which  they  cast  about  their 
shoulders  when  they  sit  or  lie  in  the 
cold  ;  but  having  anything  to  do,  as 
^oing  or  any  other  labour,  they  use 
it  as  a  girdle  about  their  loins.  They 
wear  their  hair  very  long  ;  but  lest  it 
might  trouble  them  in  their  travel, 
they  knit  it  up  with  a  roll  of  ostrich 
feathers,  using  the  same  rolls  and 
hair  together  for  a  quiver  for  their 
arrows,  and  for  a  store-house,  in 
which  they  carry  the  most  things 
which  they  carry  about  them.  Some 
of  them,  within  these  rolls,  stick  on 
either  side  of  their  heads  (for  a  sign 
of  honour  in  their  persons)  a  large  and 
and  plain  feather,  showing  like  horns 
afar  off ;  so  that  such  a  head  npon  a 
naked  body — if  devils  do  appear  with 
horns — might  very  nigh  resemble 
devils.  Their  whole  bravery  and  set- 
ting out  themselves  standeth^  in 
painting  their  bodies  with  divers 
colours,  and  such  works  as  they  can 
devise.  Some  wash*  their  faces  with 
sulphur,  or  some  such  like  substance  ; 

^  Consists. 

'  Dye  their  faces,  **or  give  them  a 
wash,    to  use  a  modem  phrase. 
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some  paint  their  whole  bodies  black, 
leavinff  only  their  necks  before  and 
behind  white,  mnch  like  oar  damsels 
that  wear  their  squares,^  their  necks 
and  breasts  naked.  Some  paint  one 
shoulder  black,  another  white ;  and 
their  sides  and  legs  interchan^bly, 
with  the  same  colours,  one  still  con- 
trary to  the  other.  The  black  part 
hath  set  npon  it  white  Moons,  and 
the  white  part  black  Sons,  being  the 
marks  and  characters  of  their  gods, 
as  is  before  noted.  They  have  some 
commodity*  by  painting  of  their 
bodies,  for  the  which  cause  they  use 
it  so  generally ;  and  that  I  gather  to 
be,  the  defence  it  yieldeth  against  the 
piercing  and  nipping  cold.  For  the 
colours  being  close  laid  on  upon  their 
skin,  or  rather  in  their  flesh,  as  by 
continual  renewing  of  these  juices 
which  are  laid  on,  soaked  into  the 
inner  part  thereof,  doth  fill  up  the 
pores  so  close  that  no  air  or  cold 
can  enter,  or  make  them  once  to 
shrink. 

They  have  clean,  comely,  and 
strong  bodies  ;  they  are  swift  of  foot, 
and  seem  very  active.  Neither  is 
anything  more  lamentable,  in  my 
judgment,  than  that  so  goodly  a 
people,  and  so  lively  creatures  of  Uod, 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  true  and 
living  God.  And  so  much  the  more 
is  this  to  be  lamented,  by  how  mnch 
they  are  more  tractable,  and  easy  to 
be  brought  to  the  sheepfold  of  Christ ; 
having,  in  truth,  a  land  sufficient  to 
recom|)en8e  any  Christian  Prince  in 
the  world  for  the  whole  travail  and 
labour,  cost  and  charges,  bestowed  in 
their  behalf:  with  a  wonderful  en- 
lai*ging  of  a  kingdom,  besides  the 
glory  of  God  by  increasing  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  is  wonde^nl  to  hear, 
being  never  known  to  Christians  be- 
fore this  time,  how  familiar  they 
became  in  short  space  with  us ; 
thinking   themselves    to    be   joined 

*  Square-bodied  dresses  ;  tlie  repro- 
duction of  which  is  only  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  fatigue  of  fashionable  in- 
ventions which  have  fallen  to  the 
present  period. 

*  They  gain  some  convenience. 


with  such  a  people  as  they  ought 
rather  to  serve  than  offer  any  wrong 
or  injury  unto  ;  presuming  that  they 
might  be  bold  with  our  General  as 
with  a  father,  and  with  us  as  brethren 
and  their  nearest  friends ;  neither 
seemed  their  love  less  towards  us. 
One  of  the  chiefest  among  them 
having  on  a  time  received  a  cap  off 
the  (^neral's  head,  which  he  did 
daily  wear,  removing  himself  but  a 
little  from  us,  with  an  arrow  pierced 
his  leg  deeply,  causing  the  blood  to 
stream  out  npon  the  ground  :  signify- 
ing thereby  how  unfeignedly  he  loved 
him,  and  giying  therein  a  covenant 
of  peace.  The  number  of  men  which 
did  here  frequent  our  company  was 
about  fifty  persons.  Within,  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  this  bay,  there 
is  a  river  of  fresh  water,  with  a 
great  many  profitable  islands ;  of 
which  some  have  always  such  store  of 
seals,  or  sea-wolves,  as  were  able  to 
maintain  a  huge  army  of  men.  Other 
islands,  being  many  and  great,  are  so 
replenished  with  birds  and  fowl,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  victuals :  a 
wonderful  multitude  of  people  might 
be  nourished  by  the  increase  of  them 
for  many  posterities.  Of  these  we 
killed  some  with  shot,  and  some  with 
staves,'  and  took  some  with  our 
hands,  from  men's  heads  and  shoul- 
ders, upon  which  they  lighted.  We 
could  not  perceive  that  the  people  of 
the  country  had  any  sort  of^  boat  or 
canoe  to  come  to  these  islands.  Their 
own  provisions  which  they  ate,  for 
ought  we  could  perceive,  was  com- 
monly raw  :  for  we  should  sometimes 
find  the  remnants  of  seals,  all  bloody, 
which  they  had  gnawn  with  their  teeth 
like  dogs.  They  go  all  of  them  armed 
with  a  short  bow,  of  about  an  ell  in 
length,  in  their  hands,  with  arrows 
of  reeds,  and  headed  with  a  flint  stone, 
very  cunningly  cut  and  fastened. 

This  bay,  by  reason  of  the  plenty 
of  seals  therein  found,  insomucn  that 
we  killed  two  hundred  in  the  space  of 
one  hour,  we  called  Seal  Bay.  And 
having  now  made  sufficient  provision 

'  Or,  possiblv,  by  misreading  of  the 
text,  '•  stones.'' 
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of  yictoals  and  other  necessaries,  as 
also  happily  finished  all  onr  businesses, 
on  June  3  we  set  sail  from  thence ; 
and  coasting  along  towards  the  Pole 
Antarctic,  on  June  12  we  fell  in  with 
a  little  bay,  in  which  we  anchored 
for  the  space  of  two  days,  spent  in 
the  discharging  of  our  caunter,  the 
Christopher,  which  we  here  laid  up. 
The  14th  day  we  weighed  again, 
and  kept  on  our  course  southward  till 
the  17tb,  and  then  cast  anchor  in  an- 
other bay,  in  50^^  20',  lacking  but  little 
more  than  one  degree  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits  through  which  lay  our  so 
much  desired  passage  into  the  South 
Sea.  Here  our  General,  on  good  advice, 
determined  to  alter  his  course,  and 
torn  his  stern  to  the  northward 
again,  if  haply  God  would  grant  that 
we  might  find  our  ship  ^  and  friends 
whom  we  lost  in  the  great  storm,  as 
ii  before  said.  Forasmuch  as,  if  we 
shoold  enter  the  Straits  without  them 
in  our  company,  it  must  needs  go 
hard  with  them ;  and  we  also  in  the 
mean  time,  as  well  by  their  absence 
as  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  state, 
most  needs  receive  no  small  discom- 
fort. And  therefore,  on  June  18  in 
the  morning,  putting  to  sea  again, 
with  hearty  and  often  prayers  we 
joined  watchful  industry  to  serve 
God's  good  providence,  and  held  on 
our  purpose  to  run  back  towards  the 
line  into  the  same  height'  in  which 
they  were  first  dissevered  from  us. 
The  19th  day  of  June,  towards  night, 
having  sailed  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Port  St  Julian,  we  had  our  ship  in 
ai^ht,  for  which  we  gave  God  thanks 
with  most  joyful  minds.  And  foras- 
mneh  as  the  ship  was  far  out  of  order, 
and  Tery  leaky,  by  reason  of  ex- 
tremity of  weather  which  she  had 
endnred,   as  well  before  her  losing 

1  The  "  Portugal  prize,"  the  Mary ; 
which  had  on  board  most  or  all  of 
their  provision  of  liquor  for  the 
wmge. 

'  Latitude ;  the  word  is  frequently 
vied  in  this  taid  in  other  old  voyagers' 
Bamtioti%  to  signify  the  amount  of 
iscendant,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
towtrds  the  plane  of  the  Equator. 


company  as  in  her  absence,  our  Gene* 
ral  tnon^ht  good  to  bear  into  Port  St 
Julian  with  his  fleet,  because  it  was  so 
nigh  at  hand,  and  so  convenient  a 
place  ;  intending  there  to  refresh  his 
wearied  men,  and  cherish  them  who 
had  in  their  absence  tasted  such 
bitterness  of  discomfort,  besides  the 
want  of  many  things  which  they  sus« 
taiued. 

Thus  the  next  d^,  the  20th  of 
June,  we  entered  Port  St  Julian, 
which  stands  in  49°  30',  and  has  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour  peaked 
rocks  like  towers,  and  within  the 
harbour  many  islands,  which  you 
may  ride  hard  aboard  of,  but  in  going 
in  you  must  borrow  of  the  north 
shore.  Being  now  come  to  anchor, 
and  all  things  fitted  and  made  safe 
aboard,  our  General  with  certain  of 
his  company — viz.,  Thomas  Drake 
his  brother,  John  Thomas,  Robert 
Winter,  Oliver  the  master-gunner, 
John  Brewer,  and  Thomas  Hood— on 
June  22  rowed  farther  in  with  a  boat 
to  find  o  ut  som  e  con  venient  place  which 
might  yield  us  fresh  water,  during 
the  time  of  our  abode  there,  and  fur- 
nish us  with  supply  for  provision  to 
take  to  sea  with  us  at  our  departure  ; 
which  work,  as  it  was  of  great  neces- 
sity, and  therefore  carefully  to  be  per- 
formed, 80  did  not  be  think  himself 
discharged  of  his  duty  if  he  himself 
bestowed  not  the  first  travail  therein, 
as  his  use  was  at  all  times  in  all  other 
things  beloneing  to  the  relieving  of 
our  wants  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
good  estate,  by  the  supply  of  what 
was  needfuL  Presently  upon  his 
landing  he  was  visited  by  two  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  whom  Ma- 
gellan named  "Patagous,"  or  rather 
**Pentagour8,"  from  their  huge 
stature  and  strength  proportionable. 
These,  as  they  seemed  greatly  to  re- 
joice at  his  arrival,  so  did  they  show 
themselves  very  familiar,  receiving  at 
our  General's  hands  whatsoever  he 
gave  them,  and  taking  great  pleasure 
m  seeing  Mr  Oliver,  the  master-gunner 
of  the  Admiral,  shoot  an  English 
arrow — trying  with  him  to  shoot  at 
length,  but  came  nothing  near  him. 

Not  long  after  came  one  more  of 
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the  same  cast,  bat  of  a  sourer  sort ; 
for  he,  misliking  of  the  familiarity 
which  his  fellows  had  used,  seemed 
very  angry  with  them,  and  strove 
earnestly  to  withdraw  them,  and  to 
turn  them  to  become  our  enemies. 
Which  our  General,  with  his  men, 
not  suspecting  in  them,  used  them  as 
before,  and  one  Mr  Robert  Winter, 
thinking  of  pleasure  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  lon^h,  as  Mr  Oliver  had 
done  before,  tnat  he  who  came  last 
also  might  have  a  sight  thereof,  the 
string  of  his  bow  broke ;  which,  as 
before  it  was  a  terror  unto  them,  so 
now,  broken,  it  cave  them  great  en- 
couragement and  boldness,  and,  as 
they  thought,  great  advantage  in 
their  treacherous  intent  and  purpose, 
not  imagining  that  our  calivers,^ 
swords,  and  targets,  were  any  muni- 
tion or  weapon  of  war.  In  which 
persuasion — as  the  General  and  his 
company  were  quietly,  without  any 
suspicion  of  evil,  going  down  towards 
the  boat — they  suddenly,  being  pre- 
pared and  gotten  by  stealth  behind 
them,  shot  their  arrows,  and  chiefly 
at  him  which  had  the  bow,  not  suffer- 
ing him  to  string  the  same  again, 
which  he  was  about  to  have  done,  as 
well  as  he  could  ;  but  being  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  at  the  first  shot,  and 
turning  about,  was  sped  by  an  arrow, 
which  pierced  his  lungs,  yet  he  fell 
not.  But  the  Master  Gunner,  l>eing 
ready  to  shoot  off  his  caliver,  which 
took  not  fire  in  levelling  thereof,*  was 
presently  slain  outright  In  this  ex- 
tremity, if  our  General  had  not  been 
both  expert  in  such  affairs,  able  to 
judge  and  to  give  present  direction  in 
the  danger  thereof,  and  had  not  val- 
iantly thrust  himself  into  the  dance 
against  these  monsters,  there  had  no 
one  of   our   men,   that   there  were 

^  The  same  word  as  **  the  modem 
calibre  ; "  both,  by  old  philologists, 
derived  from  *  'equilibrium. "  Caliver, 
strictly,  not  merely  means  a  gun,  but 
the  e^ot,  of  whatever  weight,  which 
the  gun  propels. 

*  That  is,  though  he  aimed  his 
piece,  it  missed  fire^  or  flashed  in  the 
pan* 


landed,  escaped  with  life.  He  there- 
fore, giving  order  that  no  man  should 
keep  any  certain  ground,  but  shift 
from  place  to  place,  encroaching  still 
upon  the  enemy,  using  their  targets 
and  other  weapons  for  the  defence  of 
their  bodies,  and  that  they  should 
break  so  many  arrows  as  by  any 
means  they  could  come  by,  being 
shot  at  them,  wherein  he  himself  was 
very  diligent,  and  careful  also  in  call- 
ing upon  them,  knowing  that  their 
arrows  being  once  spent,  they  should 
have  these  enemies  at  their  devotion 
and  pleasure,  to  kill  or  save ;  and 
this  order  being  accordingly  taken, 
himself,  I  say,  with  a  good  courage 
and  trust  in  the  true  and  living  God, 
taking  and  shooting  ofl"  the  same 
piece  which  the  Gunner  could  not 
make  to  take  fire,  despatched  the 
first  beginner  of  the  quarrel,  the  same 
man  who  slew  our  Master  Gunner. 
For  the  pieces  being  charged  with  a 
bullet  and  hail-shot,  and  well  aimed, 
tore  out  hi»  belly  and  guts,  with 
great  torment,  as  it  seemed  by  his 
cry,  which  was  so  hideous  and  horri- 
ble a  roar,  as  if  ten  bulls  had  joined 
together  in  roaring ;  wherewith  the 
courage  of  his  partners  was  so  abated, 
and  tneir  hearts  appalled,  that  not- 
withstanding divers  of  their  fellows 
and  countrymen  appeared  out  of  the 
woods  on  each  side,  yet  they  were 
glad,  by  flying  away,  to  save  them- 
selves, quietly  suflfering  our  men 
either  to  depart  or  stay.  Our  General 
chose  rather  to  depart,  than  to  take 
farther  revenge  of  thera,  which  now 
he  might,  by  reason  of  his  wounded 
man,  whom  for  many  good  parts  he 
loved  dearly,  and  therefore  would 
rather  have  saved  him  thau  slain  a 
hundred  enemies  ;  but  being  past  re- 
covery, he  died  the  second  day  after 
his  being  brought  on  board  again. 
That  night,  our  Master  Gunner's  body 
being  left  ashore,  for  the  speedier 
bringing  of  the  other  aboard,  our 
General  himself  the  next  day,  with 
his  boat  well-appointed,  returned  to 
the  shore  to  find  it  likewise ;  which 
they  found  Ijring  where  it  was  left^ 
but  stripped  of  nis  uppermost  gar- 
mentt  and  having  an  English  arrow 
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stuck  in  his  right  eye.  Both  of  these 
dead  bodies  were  laid  together  in  one 
graye,  with  such  rererence  as  was  fit 
for  the  earthen  tabernacles  of  immor- 
tal souls,  and  with  sach  commendable 
ceremonies  as  belong  nnto  soldiers  of 
worth  in  time  of  war,  which  they 
most  truly  and  rightfully  deserved. 

Magellan  was  not  altogether  de- 
c^ired  in  naming  them  Giants,  for 
they  generally  differ  from  the  com- 
mon sort  of  men,  both  in  stature, 
bigness,  and  strength  of  body,  as  also 
in  the  hideousness  of  their  voice ; 
but  yet  they  are  nothing  so  monstrous 
or  giantlike  as  they  were  reported, 
there  being  some  Englishmen  as  tall 
as  the  hiehest  of  any  that  we  did  see  : 
but  pCTidventure  the  Spaniards  did 
not  think  that  ever  any  Englishman 
would  come  thither  to  reprove  them, 
and  thereupon   might  presume  the 
more  boldly  to  lie  ;  the  name  *'  Ftfu- 
tagctus,"  "Five  Cubits,"  viz.,  seven 
feet  and  a  half,  describing  the  full 
beieht,  if  not  somewhat  more,  of  the 
highest  of  them.     But  this  is  certain, 
that  the  Spanish  cruelties  there  used 
have  made  them  more  monstrous  in 
mind  and  manners  than  they  are  in 
body,  and  more  inhospitable  to  deal 
with  any  strangers  that  shall  come 
hereafter.      For    the    loss    of   tlieir 
friends  (the  remembrance  whereof  is 
assigned  and  conveyed  over  from  one 
generation  to  another  among  their 
|iosterity)  breedeth  an   old   grudge, 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
with  so  quarrelsome  and  revengeful 
a  people.     Notwithstanding,  the  ter- 
ror which  they  had  conceived  of  us 
did    henceforward  so    quench  their 
heat,  and  take  down  their  edge,  that 
they  both  forgot  revenge,  and,  seeming 
by  their  countenance  to  repent  them 
of  the  wrong  thev  had  offered  us  that 
meant  them  no  harm,  suffered  us  to 
do  what  we  would  the  whole  space  of 
two  months  after  this,  without  any 
interruption  or  molestation  by  them  ; 
and  it  may  be  perhaps  a  means  to 
breed  «  peace  in  that  people  towards 
aU  that  may,  hereafter  this,  come  that 


To  this  evil,  thus  received  at  the 
huadM  of  infidela,  there  was  adjoined 


and  grew  another  mischief,  wrought 
and  contrived  closely  amongst  our- 
selves ;  as  great,  yea,  far  greater,  and 
of  far  more  grievous  consequence,  than 
the  former,  but  that  it  was  by  God's 
providence  detected  and  prevented  in 
time  ;  which  else  had  extended  itself 
not  only  to  the  violent  shedding  of 
innocent  blood  by  murdering  our 
General,  and  such  others  as  were  most 
firm  and  faithful  to  him,  but  also  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole  action 
intended,  and  to  divers  other  most 
dangerous  effects.^  These  plots  had 
been  laid  before  the  voyage  t>egan,  in 
England  :  the  very  model  of  them 
was  showed  and  declared  to  our  Gen- 
eral in  his  garden  at  Plymouth  before 
his  setting  sail :  which  yet  he  either 
would  not  credit  as  true  or  likely  of 
a  person  whom  he  loved  so  dearly, 
and  was  persuaded  of  to  love  him,' 
likewise  unfeignedly  ;  or  thought  by 
love  and  benefits  to  remedy  it,  if  there 
were  any  evil  purposes  conceived 
against  him.  And  therefore  he  did 
not  only  continue  to  this  suspected 
and  accused  person,  all  countenance, 
credit,  and  courtesies  which  he  was 
wont  to  show  and  give  him  ;  but  in- 
creased them,  using  him  in  a  manner 
as  another  himself ;  giving  him  the 
second  place  in  all  companios,  in  his 
presence ;  leaving  in  his  hand  the 
state,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  person  in 
his  absence  ;  imparting  unto  him  all 
his  counsels ;  allowing  him  free  liberty 
in  all  things  that  were  re.isonable ; 
and  bearing  often,  at  his  hancLs  great 
infirmities  :  yea,  despising  that  any 
private  inquiry  sliould  break  so  firm 
a  friendship  as  he  meant  towanls  him. 
And  therefore  was  he  oftentimes  not 

*  Without  entering  here  on  the 
much-debated  question  as  to  Drake's 
conduct  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Doughty — which  has  been  well  called 
the  most  dubious  act  in  the  life  of  the 
great  naingator — it  may  be  briefly  said, 
that  the  balance  both  of  testimony  and 
of  character  is  decidedly  in  Drake's 
favour.  The  matter  has  been  more 
fully  handled  in  the  Introduction. 

•  That  is,  **and  who  he  was  per- 
suaded loved  him." 
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a  little  offended  even  with  those  who, 
upon  conscience  of  their  duty,  and 
knowledge  that  otherwise  they  should 
indeed  offend,  disclosed  from  time  to 
time  unto  him  how  the  fire  increased 
that  threatened  his  own  together  with 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  action.^ 
But  at  length,  perceiving  that  his 
lenity  of  favours  did  little  good,  in 
that  the  heat  of  ambition  was  not  yet 
allayed,  nor  could  be  quenched,  as  it 
seemed,  but  by  blood ;  and  that  the 
manifold  practices  *  grew  daily  more 
and  more,  even  to  extremities ;  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  call  these 
practices  into  question  before  it  were 
too  late  to  call  any  question  of  them 
into  hearing.  And  therefore  setting 
good  watch  over  him,  and  assembling 
all  his  captains  and  gentlemen  of  his 
company  together,  he  propounded  to 
them  the  good  parts  which  were  in 
the  gentleman,  the  great  good  will  and 
inward  affection,  more  than  brotherly 
which  he  had  ever  since  his  first  ac- 
quaintance borne  him,  not  omitting 
tne  respect  which  was  had  of  him 
among  no  mean  personages  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  afterwards  delivered  the 
letters  which  were  written  to  him, 
with  the  particulars  from  time  to 
time  which  had  been  observed,  not 
80  much  by  himself  as  by  his  good 
friends  ;  not  only  at  sea,  but  even  in 
Plymouth  ;  not  bare  words,  but  writ- 
ings ;  not  writings  alone,  but  actions, 
tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ser- 
vice in  hand,  and  making  away  of 
his*  person.  Proofs  were  required 
and  alleged,  so  many  and  so  evident, 
that  the  gentleman  himself,  stricken 
with  remorse  of  his  inconsiderate  and 
unkind  dealing,  acknowledged  him- 
self to  have  deserved  death,  yea  many 
deaths ;  for  that  he  conspired,  not 
only  the  overthrow  of  the  action^  but 

^  That  threatened  his  own  destruc- 
tion, along  with  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
enterprise. 

»  '*  Practice,"  in  the  time  of  Drake, 
was  used  generally  in  an  ill  sense — 
and  is  thus  a  rare  specimen  of  a  word 
which  has  improve(C  or  at  least  grown 
less  tart,  by  keeping. 

*  The  Admiral's. 


of  the  principal  actor  also,  who  waa 
not  a  stranger  or  ill-wilier,  but  a  dear 
and  true  friend  unto  him ;  and  there- 
fore in  a  great  assembly  openly  be- 
sought them,  in  whose  hands  justice 
rested,  to  take  some  order  for  him, 
that  he  might  not  be  comjielled  to 
enforce  his  own  hands  against  his 
own  bowels,^  or  otherwise  to  become 
his  own  executioner. 

The  admiration  ^  and  astonishment 
hereat  in  all  the  hearers,  even  those 
who  were  his  nearest  frienda  and 
most  affected  him,  was  great,  yea,  in 
those  who  for  many  benefits  received 
from  him  had  good  cause  to  love  him  ; 
but  yet  the  General  was  most  of  all 
distracted,  and  therefore  withdrew 
himself,  as  not  able  to  conceal  his 
tender  affection,  requiring  them  that 
had  heard  the  whole  matter  to  give 
their  j  udgments  as  they  would  another 
day  answer  it  unto  their  Prince  and 
unto  Almighty  God,  judge  of  all  the 
earth.  Therefore  they  all,  above 
forty  in  number,  the  chiefest  of  place 
and  judgment  in  the  whole  fleet,  after 
they  had  discussed  diversly  of  the 
case,  and  had  alleged  whatsoever 
came  in  their  minds,  or  could  be  there 
produced  by  any  of  his  other  friends, 
with  their  own  hands,  under  seal,  ad- 
judged that  *  *  He  had  deserved  death : 
and  that  it  stood  by  no  means  with 
their  safety  to  let  him  live :  and 
therefore  they  remitted  the  matter 
thereof,  with  the  rest  of  the  circum- 
stances, to  the  General "  This  judg- 
ment, and  as  it  were  assize,  was  held 
aloud,  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
port,  which  afterwards,  in  memory 
nereof^  was  called  the  Island  of  **  True 
Justice  and  Judgment." 

Now  after  this  verdict  was  thus  re- 
turned unto  our  General  (unto  whom, 
for  his  company.  Her  Majesty  before 
his  departure  had  committed  her 
sword)  to  use  for  his  safety,  with  this 
word :  "We  do  account  that  he  which 
striketh  at  thee^  Drake,  striketh  at 
Us  ")»  he  called  for  the  guilty  party, 

^  A  curiouB  and  literal  description 
of  the  Japanese  **  hari-kari, '  or 
•'happy  despatch." 

»  Wonder. 
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and  caused  to  be  read  onto  him  the 
several  yerdicts  which  were  written 
and    pronounced    of   him.      Which 
being  acknowledged  for  the  most  part 
(for  none  had  given  heavier  sentence 
againflt  him  than  he  had  given  against 
himself)*  onr  General  proposed  unto 
him  this  choice  :  '*  Whether  he  would 
take,  to  be  executed  in  this  island? 
or  to  be  set  a-land  on  the  main  f  or 
return  into  England,  there  to  answer 
his  deed  before  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Council  t    He  most  humbly 
thanked  the  Greneral  for  his  clemency, 
extended  towards  him  in  such  ample 
sort ;   and  craving  some  respite  to 
consult  thereon,   and  so  malce   his 
choice  advisedly,  the  next  dav  he  re- 
turned this  answer  :  "That  albeit  he 
had  yielded  in  his  heart  to  entertain 
so  great  a  sin,  whereof  now  he  was 
justly  condemned ;  yet  he  had  a  care, 
and  that  excelling  all  other  cares,  to 
die  a  Christian  man,  that  whatsoever 
did  become  of  his  clay  body,  ho  might 
ret  remain  assured  of  an  eternal  in- 
heritance in  a  far  better  life.     This 
he  feared,  if  he  should  be  set  a-land 
among   Infidels,  how  he  should  be 
able    to    maintain   this    assurance ; 
feeling,    in   his   own    frailty,    how 
mighty  the   contagion    is   of  lewd 
custom."    And  therefore  he  besought 
the  General  most  earnestly,  "That 
he  would  yet  have  a  care  and  regard 
of  his  soul,    and  never  jeopard  it 
amongst  heathen  and  savage  Infidels. 
If  he  should  return  into  England,  he 
most  first  have  a  ship,  and  men  to 
conduct  it,  besides  suflicient  victuals ; 
two  of   which,  although  they  were 
had,  yet  for  t^e  third,  he  tnou^ht 
that  no  man  would  accompany  him, 
in  to  bad  a  message,  to  so  vile  an 
isaae,  from  so  honourable  a  service. 
Bat  if  that  there  were  who  could  in- 
duce their  minds  to  return  with  him, 
yet  the  very  shame  of  the  return  would 
be  as  death,  or  grievouser,  were  that 
possible :   because  he  should  be  so 
long    a-dying,    and    die   so   often. 
Therefore  he  professed,  that  with  all 
his  heart  he  did  embrace  the  first 
branch  of  the  General's  proffer,  de- 
string  only  this  favour,   that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Communion 


once  again  together  before  his  death, 
and  that  he  might  not  die  other  than 
a  gentleman's  death. " 

Though  sundry  reasons  were  used 
hj  many  to  persuade  him  to  take 
either  of  the  other  ways,  yet  when  he 
remained  resolute  in  his  former  deter- 
mination, both  parts  of  his  last  re- 
quest were  granted ;  and  the  next 
convenient  day  a  communion  was 
celebrated  by  Mr  Francis  Fletcher, 
preacher  and  pastor  of  the  fleet  at 
that  time.  The  General  himself  com- 
municated at  this  Sacred  Ordinance, 
with  this  condemned  penitent  gentle- 
man, who  showed  great  tokens  of  a 
contrite  and  repentant  heart,  as  who 
was  more  deeply  displeased  with  his 
own  act  than  any  man  else.  And 
after  this  holy  repast  they  dined,  also 
at  the  same  table  together,  as  cheer* 
fully  in  sobriety,  as  ever  in  their 
lives  they  had  aone  aforetime :  each 
cheering  up  the  other,  and  taking 
their  leave,  by  drinking  each  to  other, 
as  if  some  journey  only  had  been  in 
hand.  After  dinner,  all  things  being 
brought  in  readiness  by  him  that  sup- 
plied the  room  of  the  Provost  Mar- 
shall, without  any  dallying,  or  delay- 
ing the  time,  he  came  forth  and 
kneeled  down,  preparing  at  once  his 
neck  for  the  axe,  and  his  spirit  for 
Heaven  ;  which  having  done  without 
long  ceremony,  as  who  had  before  di- 
gested this  whole  tragedy,  he  desired 
all  the  rest  to  pray  for  him,  and 
willed  the  executioner  to  do  his  office, 
not  to  fear  nor  spare. 

Thus  having  by  the  worthy  manner 
of  his  death  being  much  more  honour- 
able by  it  than  blamable  for  any  other 
of  his  actions)  fully  blotted  out  what- 
ever stain  his  fault  might  seem  to 
bring  upon  him,  he  left  unto  our 
fleet  a  lamentable  example  of  a  goodly 
gentleman  who,  in  seeking  advance- 
ment unfit  for  him,  cast  away  him- 
self ;  and  imto  posterity  a  monument 
of  I  know  not  what  fatal  calamity,* 

^  The  context  shows  that  these 
words  would  have  been  better  re- 
versed ;  the  Narrator  plainly  refer- 
ring to  the  **  calamitous  fatality"  of 
the  place,   where    both    Drake  and 
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as  incident  to  that  port,  and  such 
like  actions,  which  might  haply  afford 
a  new  pair  of  Parallels  to  be  added  to 
Plutarch's  :  In  that  the  same  place, 
near  about  the  same  time  of  the  year, 
witnessed  the  execution  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, suffering  both  for  the  like 
cause,  employed  both  in  like  service, 
entei-tained  both  in  great  place,  en- 
dued both  with  excellent  qualities, 
the  one  fifty-eight  years  luter  the 
other.  For  on  the  main  our  men 
found  a  gibbet,  fallen  down,  made  of 
a  spruce  mast,  with  men's  bones 
underneath  it,  which  they  conjectured 
to  be  the  same  gibbet  which  Magellan 
commande<l  to  be  erected,  in  the  year 
1520,  for  the  execution  of  John  Oar- 
thagena,^  the  Bishop  of  Burger's  cou- 
sin, who  by  the  King  s  order  was  joined 
with  Magellan  in  commission,  and 
made  his  Yice-admiraL  In  the 
islaDd  as  we  digged  to  bury  this  ^n- 
tleman,  we  found  a  great  grinding- 
stone,  broken  in  two  parts,  which  we 
took  and  set  fast  in  the  ground,  the 
one  part  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the 
feet,  building  up  the  middle  space 
with  other  stones  and  tufts  of  earth, 
and  engraved  in  the  stones  the  names 
of  the  parties  buried  there^  with  the 
time  01  their  departure,  and  a  me- 
morial of  our  General's^name,  in  Latin, 
that  it  might  be  the  better  understood 
of  all  that  should  come  after  us. 

These  things  thus  ended  and  set  in 
order,  our  General  discharged  the 
Mary — our  Portugal  prize— because 
she  was  leaky  and  troublesome,  defac- 
ed her,'  and  then  left  her  ribs  and  keel 
upon  the  island  where  for  two  months 
together  we  had  pitched  our  tents. 
And  so  having  wooded,  watered, 
trimmed  our   ships,   despatched  all 

Magellan  had  to  exercise  the  extrem- 
ity of  justice. 

^  Not  Don  Juan  de  Carthagena, 
but  Don  Luis  de  Mendoza — upon 
whom  Magellan  placed  great  reliance 
— suffered,  with  some  other  ring- 
leaders in  the  mutiny,  the  fate  indi- 
cated in  the  text;  Don  Juan,  with 
several  of  the  less  guilty  accomplices, 
being  left  among  the  Patagonians. 

'Stiippcfl  her  of  her  planking. 


our  other  business,  and  brought  our 
fleet  into  the  smallest  number — 
even  three  only,  besides  our  pinnaces 
— that  we  might  the  easier  keep  our- 
selves together,  be  the  better  fur- 
nished with  necessaries,  and  be  the 
stronger  manned,  against  whatsoever 
need  should  be — August  17,  we  de- 
parted out  of  this  port ;  and  being 
now  in  great  hope  of  a  happy  issue  to 
our  enterprise,  which  Almighty  God 
hitherto  had  so  blessed  and  prospered^ 
we  set  our  coast  for  the  Straits,  south- 
west. 

August  20,  we  fell  with  the  Cape 
near  which  lies  the  entrance  into  the 
Straits,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Capo 
Virgin  Maria,'  appearing  four  leagues 
before  you  come  to  it,  with  high  and 
steep  grey  cliffs,  full  of  black  stars, 
against  which  the  sea  beatins  showeth 
as  it  were  the  spouting  of  whales, 
having  the  highest  of  the  cape  like 
Cape  Vincent  in  Portugal.  At  this 
cape  our  General  caused  his  fleet,  in 
homage  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen's  Maiesty,  to  struke  their  to]^ 
sails  upon  tne  bunt,^  as  a  token  of  hia 
willing  and  glad  mind  to  shew  his 
dutiful  obedience  to  her  Highness, 
whom  he  acknowledged  to  have  full 
interest  and  right  in  that  new  dis- 
covery ;  and  withal,  in  remembrance 
of  his  honourable  friend  and  favourer. 
Sir  Christopher  Uatton,  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  ship  which  himself 
went  in  from  the  Peucan  to  be  called 
the  Golden  Hind.'  Which  ceremon- 
ies being  ended,  together  with  a  ser- 
mon, teaching  true  obedience,  with 
praters  and  giving  of  thanks  for  Her 
Miyesty  and  her  most  honourable 
Council,  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Commonweal  and  Church  of  Uod,  we 
continued  our  course  on  into  the 
said  frete,'  where  passing  with  land  in 
sight  on  both  sides,  we  shortly  fell  with 

*Cabo  de  las  Virgenes,  or  Cape 
Virgins,  in  modem  maps. 

^  To  lower  the  topsails  half-way, 
upon  the  bunt  or  bend  of  the  sail. 

*  Conjectured  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Chancellor's  armorial  bearings. 

'A  sound  or  narrow  sea;  Latin, 
"fretum." 
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BO  narrow  a  strait,  as,  carr3riiig  with  it 
much  wind,  often  tomings,  and  many 
dangers,  requireth  an  expert  judg- 
ment in  hiin  that  shall  pass  the 
same  :  it  lies  WNW.  and  ESE.  But 
harinff  left  this  strait  astern,  we 
seemM  to  be  come  oat  of  a  river  of 
two  leagues  broad,  into  a  large  and 
main  sea  ;  having,  the  night  follow- 
ing, an  ialand  in  sight,  which — being 
in  height  nothing  inferior  to  the  is- 
land Fogo,  before  spoken  of — ^burneth, 
like  it  also,  aloft  in  the  air,  in  a  won- 
derfal  sort,  without  intermission. 

It  has  formerly  been  received  aa  an 
nndonbted  truth,  that  the  seas,  fol- 
lowing the  conrse  of  the  first  mover, 
from  Eaxt  to  West,  have  a  continual 
current  through  the  Strait,  but  our 
experienoe  found  the  contrary ;  the 
ebbings  and  flowings  here  being  as 
orderly — ^in  which  the  water  rises  and 
falls  more  than  five  fathoms  upright 
•^as  on  other  coasts. 

The  24th  of  August,  being  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  we  fell  with  three  islands, 
bearing  txungle-wise  one  from  an- 
other :  one  of  them  was  very  fair  and 
Ur^  and  of  a  fruitful  soil,  upon 
which,  being  next  unto  us  and  the 
weather  very  calm,  our  General  with 
his  gentlemen  and  certain  of  his  mari- 
ncfs  then  landed,  taking  possession 
thereof  in  Her  Mijes^'s  name,  and 
to  her  use,  and  callmg  the  same 
Elisabeth  laknd.  The  other  two, 
though  they  were  not  so  large  nor  so 
fair  to  the  eye,  yet  were  they  to  us 
exoaeding  uaeftily  for  in  them  we 
foond  great  store  of  strange  things,^ 
which  could  not  fly  at  all,  nor  yet  run 
so  £wt  BE  that  th^  could  escape  us 
with  their  lives;  in  body  they  are 
lees  than  a  goose,  and  bijo^^  than  a 
mallard,  short  and  thick  set  together, 
having  no  feathers,  but  instead  thereof 
a  certain  hard  and  matted  down; 
their  beaks  are  not  much  unlike  the 
biUs  of  crows ;  they  lodge  and  breed 
upon  the  land,  where,  making  earths, 
as  the  conies  do,  in  the  ground,  they 
lay  their  eggs  and  bring  up  their 
Trang ;  their  feeding  and  provision  to 
live  on  is  in  the  sea,  where  they  swim 

^  Penguins. 


in  such  sort,  as  Nature  may  seem  to 
have  granted  them  no  small  preroga- 
tive in  swiftness,  both  to  prey  upon 
others,  and  themselves  to  escape  from 
any  others  that  seek  to  seize  upon 
them.  And  such  was  the  infinite  re- 
sort of  these  birds  to  these  islands, 
that  in  the  space  of  one  day  we  kiJed 
no  less  than  3000,  and  if  the  increase 
be  according  to  the  number,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  the  world  hath 
brought  forth  a  greater  blessing,  in 
one  kind  of  creature  in  so  small  a 
circuit,  so  necessarily  and  plentifully 
serving  the  use  of  man.  They  are  a 
very  good  and  wholesome  victuaL 
Our  General  named  these  islands,  the 
one  Bartholomew,  according  to  the 
day,  the  other  Saint  George's,  in  honour 
of  England,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  there  observed.  In  the  Is« 
land  of  Saint  George  we  found  the 
body  of  a  man,  so  long  dead  before, 
that  his  bones  would  not  hold  toge- 
ther, being  moved  out  of  the  place 
whereon  they  lay. 

From  these  islands  to  the  entrance 
into  the  South  Sea,  the  frete  is  very 
crooked,  having  many  turnings,  and 
as  it  were  shuttings*up,  as  if  there 
were  no  passage  at  all ;  by  means 
whereof  we  were  often  troubled  with 
contrary  winds,  so  that  some  of  our 
ships  recovering  a  cape  of  land,  enter- 
ing another  reach,  the  rest  were  forced 
to  alter  their  course  and  come  to  an- 
chor where  they  might.  It  is  true 
which  Magellan  reports  of  this  pas- 
sage :  namely,  that  there  be  many 
fair  harbours  and  store  of  fresh  water ; 
but  some  ships  had  need  to  be  freight- 
ed with  nothing  else  besides  anchors 
and  cables,  to  find  ground  in  most  of 
them  to  come  to  anchor ;  which  when 
any  extreme  gusts  or  contrary  winds 
do  come,  whereunto  the  place  is  alto- 
gether subject,  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  passage,  and  carries  with  it  no 
small  danger.  The  land  on  both  sides 
is  very  high  and  mountainous,  having 
on  the  North  and  West  side  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  and  on  the  South 
and  East  part  nothing  but  islands, 
among  which  lie  innumerable  fretes 
or  passages  into  the  South  Sea.  The 
mountaiiiB  arise  with  such.  V>^  ^\A 
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spires  into  the  air,  and  of  so  rare  a 
height,  as  they  may  well  be  accounted 
amongst  the  wonders  of  the  world  ; 
environed,  as  it  were,  with  many  re- 
gions of  congealed  clouds  and  frozen 
meteors,  whereby  they  are  continually 
fed  and  increased,  both  in  height  and 
bigness,   from  time  to  time,   retain- 
ing that  which  they  have  once  receiv- 
ed, being  little  again  diminished  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  being  so  far 
from  reflection  and  so  nigh  the  cold 
and  frozen  region.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  yet  are  the  low  and  plain 
grounds  very  fruitful,  the  grass  green 
and  natural,  the  herbs,  tnat  are  of 
very  strange  sorts,  good  and  many ; 
the  trees,  for  the  most  part  of  them, 
always  green  ;  the  air  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  country ;  the  water  most 
pleasant ;  and  the  soil  agreeing  to 
any  grain  which  we  have  growing  in 
our  country :  a  place,  no  doubt,  that 
lacketh  nothing  but  a  people  to  use 
the  same  to  the  Creator's  glory  and 
the  increasing  of  the  Church.     The 
people  inhabiting  these  parts  made 
nres  as  we  passed  by  in  divers  places. 
Drawing  nigh  the  entrance  of  the 
South  Sea,  we  had  such  a  shutting-up 
to  the  northwards,  and  such  Leirge 
and  open  fretes  towards  the  south, 
that  it  was  doubtful  which  way  we 
should    pass,    without   further   dis- 
covery ;  ^  for  which  cause,  our  Gene- 
ral having  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor 
under  an  island,  himself,  with  certain 
of  his  gentlemen,  rowed  in  a  boat 
to  descry  the  passage:  who  having 
discovered  a  suflScient  way  toward 
the  North,  in  their  return  to  their 
ships  met  a  canoe,  under  the  same 
island  where  we  rode  then  at  anchor, 
having  in  her  divers  persons.     This 
canoe,  or  boat,  was  made  of  the  bark 
of  divers  trees,  having  a  prow  and  a 
stem  standing  up,   and   semicircle- 
wise  yielding  inward,  of  one  form  and 
fashion,  the  body  whereof  was  a  most 
dainty  mould,   bearing   in   it  most 
comely  proportion  and  excellent  work- 
manship, in  so  much  as  to  our  Gene- 
ral and  us  it  seemed  never  to  have 
been  done  without  the  cunning  and 

*  Exploration. 


expert  judgment  of  art ;  and  that  not 
for  the  use  of  so  rude  and  barbarous 
a  people,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  some 
great  and  noble  personage,  yea,  of 
some  Prince.  It  had  no  other  closing- 
up  or  caulking  in  the  seams,  but  the 
stitching  with  thongs  made  of  seal 
skins,  or  other  such  beast,  and  yet  so 
close  that  it  received  very  little  or  no 
water  at  all. 

The  people  are  of  a  mean*  stature, 
but  well  set  and  comnact  in  all  their 
parts  and  limbs;  tney  have  great 
pleasure  in  painting  their  faces,  as  the 
others  have,  of  whom  we  hare  spoken 
before.  Within  the  said  Island  they 
had  a  house  of  mean  building,  of  cer- 
tain poles,  and  covered  with  skins  of 
beasts,  having  therein  fire,  water, 
and  such  meat  as  commonly  they  can 
come  by,  as  seals,  mussels,  and  such 
like.  The  vessels  wherein  they  keep 
their  water,  and  their  cups  in  whicn 
they  drink,  are  made  of  barks  of 
trees,  as  was  their  canoe,  and  that 
with  no  less  skill  (for  the  bigness  of 
the  thing),  being  of  a  very  formal 
shape  and  good  fashion.  Their  work- 
ing tools,  which  they  use  in  cutting 
these  things  and  such  other,  are 
knives  made  of  most  huge  and  mon- 
strous mussel  shells  (the  like  whereof 
have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  lightly 
by  any  travellers,  the  meat  thereof 
being  very  savoury  and  good  in  eat- 
ing); which  after  they  have  broken 
off  the  thin  and  brittle  substance  of 
the  edge,  they  rub  and  grind  them 
upon  stones  had  for  the  purpose,  till 
they  have  tempered  and  set  such  an 
edge  upon  them,  that  no  wood  is  so 
hard  but  they  will  cut  it  at  pleasure 
with  the  same ;  whereof  we  ourselves 
had  exi)erience.  Yea,  they  cut  there- 
with bones  of  a  marvellous  hardness, 
making  of  them  fisgies  •  to  kill  fisli, 
wherein  they  have  a  most  pleasant 
exercise  with  great  dexterity. 

The  6th  of  September  we  had  left 
astern  of  us  all  these  troublesome 
islands,  and  were  entered  into  the 
South  Sea,  or  Mare  del  Zur,^  at  the 

'  Middling,  ordinary. 

*  Or  flzgigs ;  see  Note  4,  page  128. 

^  Drake  was  the  foui*t1i  person  who 
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Gipe  whereof  our  General  had  de- 
termined with  his  whole  company  to 
have  gone  on  shore,  and  there,  aifter 
a  sermon,  to  have  left  a  monument 
of  Her  Majesbr,  engraven  in  metal, 
for  a  perpetual  remembrance,  which 
he  had  in  a  readiness  for  that  end 
preriared :  but  neither  was  there  an  j 
ancnoring,  neither  did  the  wind  suffer 
us  bj  any  means  to  make  a  stay. 
Only  this  by  all  our  men's  observa- 
tions was  concluded:  that  the  en- 
trance, by  which  we  came  into  this 
Strait,  was  in  52°,  the  middle,  in  53** 
15%  and  the  going  out  in  5T  80',  being 
150  leagues  in  length:  at  the  very 
entry,  stipposed  also  to  be  about  ten 
leagues  in  breadth.  After  we  were 
entered  ten  leagues  within  it,  it  was 
found  not  past  a  league  in  breadth : 
farther  witnin,  in  some  places  very 
large,  in  some  very  narrow;  and  in 
the  end  found  to  be  no  Strait  at  all, 
but  all  islands.  Now  when  our  Gene- 
ral perceived  that  the  nipping  cold, 
under  so  cruel  and  frowning  a  winter, 
had  impaired  the  health  of  some  of 
his  men,  he  meant  to  have  made  the 
more  haste  again  towards  the  Line, 
and  not  to  sail  any  further  towards 
the  Pole  Antarctic,  lest  being  further 
from  the  sun,  and  nearer  we  cold, 
we  might  haply  be  overtaken  with 
some  greater  danger  of  Sickness.  But 
God,  eiving  men  leave  to  pur^e,  re- 
served to  himself  the  disposition  of 
all  things;  making  their  intents  of 
none  effect,  or  changing  their  mean- 
ing oft-times  clean  into  the  contrary, 
as  may  best  serve  for  his  own  glory 
and  their  profit. 

For  September  7th,  the  second  day 
after  our  entrance  into  the  South  Sea 
— €mlled  by  some  Mare  Paeifieum,  but 
proving  to  us  rather  to  be  Mare  Furio- 

achieved  the  passage  of  the  Straits, 
having  been  prcced^  by  Magellan  in 
1520,  by  L^'asa  in  1526,  and  by 
Joan  de  LadrUleros,  from  the  Pacific 
side^  in  1558.  The  English  com- 
mander had  better  fortune  than  his 
predecessors,  in  respect  to  weather 
and  temperature;  accomplishing  in 
about  a  fortnight  what  had  occupied 
monthfl. 


sum — Qod  by  a  contrary  wind  and 
intolerable  tempest  seemed  to  set  him- 
self against  us,  forcing  us  not  only  to 
alter  our  course  and  determination, 
but  with  great  trouble,  long  time, 
many  dangers,  hard  escapes,  and  fin^ 
separating  of  our  fleet,  to  yield  our- 
selves unto  his  will.  Yea,  such  was 
the  extremity  of  the  tempest,  that  it 
appeared  to  us  as  if  he  had  pronounced 
a  sentence  not  to  stay  his  hand,  nor 
to  withdraw  his  judgment,  till  he  had 
buried  our  bodies,  and  ships  also,  in 
the  bottomless  depths  of  the  ra^ng 
sea.  In  the  time  of  this  incredible 
storm,  the  15th  of  September,  the 
moon  was  eclipsed  in  Aries,  and 
darkened  about  three  points,  for  the 
space  of  two  glasses;  which  being 
ended  might  seem  to  give  us  some 
hope  of  alteration  and  change  of 
weather  to  the  better.  Notwithstand- 
ing, as  the  ecliptical  conflict  could  add 
nothing  to  our  miserable  estate,  no 
more  did  the  ending  thereof  ease  us 
anything  at  all,  nor  take  away  any  of 
our  troubles  from  us :  but  our  eclipse 
continued  still  in  its  full  force,  so 
prevailing  against  us,  that,  for  the 
space  of  full  fifty-two  days  together, 
we  were  darkened  more  than  the 
moon  by  twenty  parts,  or  more  than 
we  by  any  means  could  ever  have 
preserved  or  recovered  light  of  our- 
selves again,  if  the  Son  of  God,  which 
laid  this  burthen  upon  our  backs, 
had  not  mercifully  borne  it  up  with 
his  own  shoulders,  and  upheld  us  in 
it  by  his  own  power,  beyond  any  pos- 
sible strength  or  skill  of  man.  Neither 
indeed  did  we  at  all  esca|)e,  but, 
with  the  feeling  of  great  discomforts 
through  the  same.  For  these  violent 
and  extraordinary  flaws,  such  as  sel- 
dom have  been  seen,  still  continuing  or 
rather  increasing,  September  30th,  in 
the  night,  caxised  the  sorrowful  separa- 
tion of  the  Marigold  from  us;  in 
which  was  Captam  John  Thomas, 
with  many  others  of  our  dear  friends, 
who  by  no  means  that  we  could  con- 
ceive could  heln  themselves,  but  by 
spooming  along  before  the  sea.  ^  With 

^  Hunning  straight  before  the  wind, 
and  with  the  sea;  nsoally  done  mWi^ 
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\rhom  albeit  we  could  never  meet 
again,  yet  (our  General  having  before- 
hand given  order,  that  if  any  of  our 
fleet  did  lose  company  the  place  of 
resort  to  meet  again  should  be  in  80" 
or  thereabouts  upon  the  coast  of  Peru 
towards  the  Equinoctial)  we  long  time 
hoped,  till  experience  shewed  our 
hope  was  vain,  that  there  we  should 
joyfully  meet  with  them:  especially 
for  that  they  were  well  provided  of 
victuals,  and  lacked  no  skilful  and 
sufficient  men  (besides  their  Captain) 
to  bring  forward  the  ship  to  the  place 
appointed. 

From  the  7th  of  September,  in 
which  the  storm  began,  till  the  7th 
of  October,  we  could  not  by  any 
means  recover  any  land;  having  in 
the  meantime  been  driven  so  far 
south  as  to  the  57**  and  somewhat 
better.  On  this  day,  towards  night, 
somewhat  to  the  northward  of  that 
Cape  of  America  whereof  mention  is 
made  before  in  the  description  of  onr 
departure  from  the  Strait  into  this 
Sea,  with  a  sorry  sail  we  entered  a 
harbour  where  hoping  to  enjoy  some 
freedom  and  ease  till  the  storm  was 
ended,  we  received  within  few  hours 
after  our  coming  to  anchor  so  deadly 
a  stroke  and  hard  entertainment  that 
our  Admiral  left  not  only  an  anchor 
behind  her,  through  the  violence  and 
fury  of  the  flaw,  bat  in  departing 
thence  also  lost  the  company  and 
sight  of  our  Vice-Admiral,  the  Eliza- 
beth, partly  through  the  negligence 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  or  her, 
partly  through  a  kind  of  desire  that 
some  in  her  had  to  be  out  of  these 
troubles,  and  to  be  at  home  again; 
which  (as  since  is  known)  they  thence- 
forward by  all  means  assayed  and 
Serformed.  For  the  very  next  day, 
ctober  8th,  recovering  the  month  of 
the  Straits  again,  which  we  were 
now  so  near  unto,  they  returned  back 
the  same  way  by  which  they  came 

case  of  weak  ships,  which  by  Ijring  to 
the  sea  might  have  their  masts  car- 
ried by  the  board.  The  Marigold 
i'ustified  the  worst  apprehensions  of 
ler  friends,  for  notning  more  was 
ever  heard  of  her  or  of  her  company. 


forward,  and  so  coasting  Brazil  they 
arrived  in  England  June  2d  the  year 
following.  So  that  now  our  Admiral, 
if  she  b^d  retained  her  old  name  of 
Pelican,  which  she  bare  at  our  de- 
parture from  our  Country,  she  might 
have  been  now  indeed  said  to  be  as  a 
pelican  in  the  wilderness.  For  albeit 
our  General  sought  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  with  great  care,  yet  could  we  not 
have  any  sight  or  certain  news  of 
them  by  any  means.  ^ 

From  this  Bay  of  Parting  of  Friends^ 
we  were  forcibly  driven  back  again 
into  55"  towards  the  Pole  Antarctic. 
In  which  height  we  ran  in  among 
the  islands  before  mentioned,  lying  to 
the  southward  of  America,  tlirough 
which  we  passed  from  one  sea  to 
the  other,  as  hath  been  declared. 
Where  coming  to  anchor,  we  found 
the  waters  there  to  have  their  in- 
draught and  free  passage,  and  that 
through  no  small  guts  or  narrow  chan- 
nels, but  indeed  tlirough  as  large  f  retes 
or  straits  as  it  hath  at  the  supposed 
Straits  of  Magellan,  through  which 
we  came.  Among  these  islands  mak- 
ing our  abode  w^ith  some  quietness 
for  a  very  little  while  (viz.,  two  days) 

^  Edward  Clifie,  who  narrates  the 
voyage  of  the  Elizabeth  back  to  Eng- 
land,  denies  that  Winter  intended  to 
desert  his  Admiral,  and  declares  that 
some  attempts  were  made  to  rejoin 
him.  As  these  attempts,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  limitecl  to  the  light- 
ing of  fires  on  the  shore  wUhin  the 
narrows,  just  the  direction  in  which 
Drake  did  not  design  to  prosecute  his 
voyage,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  either  very  energetic  or  very 
sincere.  The  Elizabeth's  company, 
after  resting  and  recruiting  them- 
selves in  Port  Health  for  several 
weeks,  desired  to  resume  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  Captain  Winter  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  voyage,  "full 
sore  against  the  mariners'  minds," 
affirming  that  he  now  despaired  of 
the  Admiral's  safety,  or  of  beiag  able 
to  gain  the  golden  shores  of  Peru. 
Winter  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
navigate  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
eastward. 
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and  finding  diren  good  and  whole- 
some herbs,  together  with  fresh  water ; 
oar  men,  who  before  were  weak,  and 
mnch  impaired  in  their  health,  began 
to  receive  good  comfort,  especially  by 
the  drinking  of  one  herb  (not  much 
nnlike  that  herb  which  we  commonly 
call  Pennyl^)  which,  purging  with 
great  facility,  afforded  great  help  and 
refreshing  to  our  wearied  and  sickly 
boiJies.  Bnt  the  winds  retoming  to 
their  old  wont,  and  the  seas  raging 
after  their  former  manner,  yea  erery- 
thing  as  it  were  setting  itself  against 
our  peace  and  desired  rest,  here  was 
no  stay  permitted  us,  neither  any 
safety  to  be  looked  for.  For  such  was 
the  present  danger  by  forcing  and 
contmnal  flaws,  Uiat  we  were  rather 
to  look  for  present  death  than  hope 
for  any  dellTery,  if  God  Almighty 
shoold  not  make  the  way  for  us. 
The  winds  were  such  as  if  the  bowels 
of  the  Earth  had  set  all  at  liberty,  or 
as  if  all  the  clouds  under  heayen  had 
been  called  together  to  lay  their  force 
upon  that  one  place.  The  seas, 
wnich  by  nature  and  of  themselves 
are  heavy,  and  of  a  weighty  sub- 
•tance,  were  rolled  up  from  ti^e  depths, 
even  from  the  roots  of  the  rocks,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  scroll  of  parchment 
which  by  the  extremi^  of  heat  ran- 
neth  together;  and  being  aloft  were 
carried  in  most  strange  manner  and 
abundance,  as  feathers  or  drifts  of 
mow,  by  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
to  water  the  exceeding  tops  of  high 
and  lofty  mountatna.  Our  anchors, 
as  false  nienda  in  such  adan^r,  gave 
over  their  holdfast,  and  as  if  it  had 
been  with  horror  of  the  thing;  did 
■hrink  down  to  hide  themselves  in 
thia  uiiaerable  storm,  committing  the 
distressed  ship  and  helpless  men  to 
the  uncertain  and  rolling  seas,  which 
tossed  them  like  a  ball  in  a  racket 
In  tiiia  case,  to  let  fall  more  anchors 
would  avail  ua  nothing;  for  being 
driven  from  our  first  place  of  anchor- 
ing, so  unmeasurable  was  the  depth, 
that  500  fathoms  would  fetch  no 
ground.  So  that  the  violent  storm 
without  intermisdon;  the  impoe- 
sHnlity  to  come  to  lachor;  the 
want  of  opportunity  to  spread  any 


sail;  the  most  mad  seas;  the  lee 
shores;  the  dangerous  rocks ;  tJiie  con- 
trary and  most  intolerable  winds; 
the  impossible  passage  out ;  the  des- 
perate tarrying  there,  and  inevitable 
perils  on  every  side,  did  lay  before  us 
so  small  likelihood  to  escape  present 
destniction,  that  if  the  special  provi- 
dence of  God  himself  had  not  sup- 
ported us,  we  could  never  have  en- 
dured that  woeful  state,  as  being 
environed  with  most  terrible  and 
most  fearful  judgments  round  about. 
For,  truly,  it  was  more  likely  that 
the  mountains  should  have  been  rent 
in  sunder  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  cast  headlong  into  the  sea,  by 
these  unnatural  winds,  than  that  we 
by  any  help  or  cunning  of  man 
should  free  the  life  of  any  amongst 
us.^ 

Notwithstanding,  the  same  God  of 
mercy  which  delivered  Jonah  out  of 
the  whale's  belly,  and  heareth  all 
those  that  call  upon  him  faithfully  in 
their  distress,  looked  down  from 
heaven,  beheld  our  tears,  and  heard 
our  humble  petitions,  joined  with 
holy  vows.  Even  God — ^whom  not 
the  winds  and  seas  alone,  but  even 
the  devils  themselves  and  powers  of 
hell  obey— did  so  wonderfully  free 
us,  and  make  our  way  open  before  us, 
as  it  were  by  his  holy  angels  still 
guiding  and  conducting  us,  that,  more 
than  tibe  affright  and  amaze  of  thia 
Estate,  we  received  no  part  of  damage 
in  all  the  things  that  belonged  to  ua. 
But  escaping  nom  these  Straits  and 
miseries,  as  it  were  through  the 
needle's  eye  (that  Qod  might  have 
the  greatcar  glory  in  our  delivery),  b^ 
the  great  and  eii^tual  care  and  travail 
of  our  General,  the  Lord's  instrument 
therein ;  we  could  now  no  longer  for« 
bear,  but  must  needs  find  some  place 
of  refuge,  as  well  to  provide  water, 
wood,  and  other  necessaries,  as  to 
comfort  our  men,  thus  worn  and  tired 
out  by  so  many  and  so  long  intoler- 
able toils ;  the  like  whereof  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  no  traveller  hath  felt, 

^  Compare  vrith  this  account    of 
Drake's  difficulties,  that  of  Anson^a 
I  in  the  same  navigation. 
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neither  hath  there  ever  been  such  a 
tempest,  that  any  records  make  men- 
tion  of,  so  violent  and  of  snch  continu- 
ance, since  Noah's  flood ;  for,  as  hath 
been  said,  it  lasted  from  September  7th 
to  October  28th,  full  fifty-two  days. 

Not  many  leagues,  therefore,  to  the 
southward  of  our  former  anchoring, 
we  ran  in  again  among  these  islands, 
where  we  had  once  more  better  likeli- 
hood to  rest  in  peace ;  and  so  much 
the  rather,  for  that  we  found  the 
people  of  the  country  travelling  for 
their  living  from  one  island  to  an- 
other in  their  Canoes,  both  men, 
women,  and  young  infants  wrapt  in 
skins  and  hanging  at  their  mothers' 
backs ;  with  whom  we  had  traffic  for 
such  things  as  they  had,  as  chains  of 
certain  shells,  and  such  other  trifles. 
Here  the  Lord  gave  us  three  days  to 
breathe  ourselves  and  to  provide  such 
things  as  we  wanted,  albeit  the  same 
was  with  continual  care  and  troubles 
to  avoid  imminent  dangers,  which 
the  troubled  seas  and  blustering  winds 
did  every  hour  threaten  unto  us.  But 
when  we  seemed  to  have  staid  there 
too  long,  we  were  more  rigorously  as- 
saulted by  the  not  formerly  ended 
but  now  more  violently  renewed 
storm,  and  driven  thence  also  with 
no  small  danger,  leaving  behind  us 
the  greater  part  of  our  cable  with  the 
anchor ;  being  chased  along  by  the 
winds  and  bufl'eted  incessantly  in  each 
quarter  by  the  seas,  (which  our  Gene- 
ral interpreted  as  though  God  had 
sent  thera  of  purpose  to  the  end  which 
ensued),  till  at  length  we  fell  with  the 
uttermost  part  of  land  towards  the 
South  Pole,  and  had  certainly  dis- 
covered how  far  the  same  doth  reach 
southward  from  the  coast  of  America 
aforenamed.^  The  uttermost  cape  or 
headland  of  all  these  islands  stends 
near  in  56°,  without*  which  there  is 
no  main  nor  island  to  be  seen  to  the 
southwards,   but   that  the  Atlantic 

*  Thus  Drake  accidentally  dis- 
covered Cape  Horn,  which  received 
its  name  from  Schouten  and  Le  Maire, 
who  sailed  round  it  for  the  first  time 
in  1616. 

'  Beyond,  ontside. 


Ocean  and  the  South  Sea  meet  in  a 
most  large  and  free  scope. 

It  hath  been  a  dream  through  many 
ages,  that  these  islands  have  been  a 
main,'  and  that  it  hath  been  Ttrra 
Incognita^  wherein  many  strange 
monsters  lived.  Indeed,  it  mi^t 
truly  before  this  time  be  called  /n- 
cognita,^  for  howsoever  the  maps  and 
general  descriptions  of  cosmographers, 
either  upon  tne  deceivable  reporte  of 
other  men,  or  the  deceitful  imagina- 
tions of  themselves  (supposing  never 
herein  to  be  corrected),  have  set  it 
down,  yet  it  is  true,  that  before  this 
time  it  was  never  discovered  or  cer- 
tainly known  by  any  traveller  that 
we  have  heard  of.  And  here,  as  in  a 
fit  place,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
move that  error  in  opinion,  which 
hath  been  held  by  many,  of  the  im- 
possible return  out  of  Slare  del  Zur 
into  the  West  Ocean  by  reason  of  the 
supposed  Eastern  current  and  levant 
winds,  which  (say  they)  speedily 
carry  any  thither,  but  suffer  nonre- 
turn. They  are  herein  likewise  alto- 
gether deceived,  for  neither  did  we 
meet  with  any  such  current,  nor  had 
we  any  such  certain  winds  with  any 
such  speed  te  carry  us  through  ;  but 
at  all  times,  in  our  passage  £ere,  we 
found  more  opportunity  to  return 
back  again  into  the  West  Ocean,  than 
to  go  forward  into  Mare  del  Zur,  by 
means  either  of  current  or  winds  to 
hinder  us,  whereof  we  had  experience 
more  than  we  wished:  being  glad 
oftentimes  to  alter  our  course,  and  to 
fall  astern  again  with  frank  wind, 
without  any  impediment  of  any  such 
surmised  current,  farther  in  one  after- 
noon, than  we  could  feteh  up  or 
recover  again  in  a  whole  day,  with  a 
reasonable  gale.  And  in  Uiat  they 
allege  the  narrowness  of  the  frete, 
and  the  want  of  sea-room,  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  violent  current,  they 
are  herein  no  less  deceived,  than  they 

'  A  continent  or  mainland  of  them- 
selves. 

*  Elsewhere  we  read  that  Drake 
held  himself  warranted  in  chan^ng 
the  title  of  Terra  Incognita  into 
Terra  nunc  bene  Oognita. 
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were  in  the  other  without  reason  :  for 
besides  that  it  cannot  be  said,  that 
there  is  one  only  passage,  but  rather 
innumerable,  it  is  most  certain  that, 
a-seaboaid  ^  all  these  islautls,  there  is 
one  large  and  main  sea ;  wherein  if 
any  will  not  be  satisfied,  nor  believe 
the  report  of  our  experience  and  eye- 
sight,  he  should  be  adrised  to  suspend 
his  judgment  till  he  hare  either  tried 
it  himself  by  his  own  travel,  or  shall 
understand,  by  other  travellers,  more 
particulars  to  confirm  his  mind  herein. 

Now  as  we  were  fallen  to  the  utter- 
most part  of  these  islands,  October 
25th,  our  troubles  did  make  an  end, 
the  storms  ceased,  and  all  our  cala- 
mities (only  the  absence  of  our  friends 
excepted)  were  removed ;  as  if  God, 
all  this  while^  by  his  secret  provi- 
dence^ had  led  us  to  make  this  dis- 
corery,  which 'being  made,  according 
to  his  will,  he  stayed  his  hand,  as 
pleased  his  m^esty  therein,  and  re- 
freshed us  as  his  servants.  At  these 
southerly  parts  we  found  the  night  in 
the  latter  end  of  October  to  be  but 
two  hours  long:  the  sun  being  yet 
above  seven  degrees  distant  from  the 
Tropic ;  so  that  it  seems,  being  in  the 
Tropic^  to  leave  very  little  or  no  night 
at  all  in  that  place.  There  be  few  of 
all  these  islands  but  have  some  inha- 
bitants^ whose  manners,  apparel, 
housest,  canoes,  and  means  of  living, 
are  like  unto  those  formerly  spoken  of,  a 
little  before  our  departure  out  of  the 
Strait.  To  all  these  islands  did  our 
General  give  one  name,  to  wit,  Eliza- 
bethides.  After  two  days'  stay  which 
we  made  in  and  about  these  islands, 
the  30th  of  October  we  set  sail,  shap- 
ing our  course  right  North-west,  to 
coast  alongst  the  parts  of  Peru  (for  so 
the  seneral  mapc  set  out  the  land  to 
lie)  both  for  that  we  might,  with  con- 
venient speed,  fall  with  the  height  of 
80^,  being  the  place  appointed  for  the 
rest  of  our  fleet  to  re-assemble;  as 
also  that  no  opportunity  mij;ht  be 
lost  in  the  meantime  to  find  them 
out,  if  it  seemed  good  to  God  to 
direct  them  tons. 

In  this  course  we  chanced,  the  next 

^  On  the  seawardside,  to  the  South. 


day,  with  two  islands,  being,  as  it 
were,  storehouses  of  the  most  liberal 
provision  of  victuals  for  us,  of  birds  ; 
yielding  not  only  sufficient  and 
plentiful  store  for  us  who  were  pre- 
sent, but  enough  to  have  served  all 
the  rest  also  who  were  absent. 
Thence,  having  furnished  ourselves 
to  our  content,  we  continued  our 
course,  November  1st,  stiU  North- 
west, as  we  had  formerly  done ;  but 
in  going  on  we  soon  e8|)ied  that  we 
might  easily  have  been  deceived ; 
and  therefore  casting  about  and  steer- 
ing upon  another  point  we  found  that 
the  general  maps  did  en-  from  the 
truth  in  setting  down  the  coast  of 
Peru  for  twelve  degrees  at  least  to 
the  Northward  of  the  supposed  Strait, 
no  less  than  is  the  NW.  point  of  the 
compass  different  from  the  NK ; 
perceiving  thereby  that  no  man  had 
ever  by  travel  discovered  any  part  of 
these  twelve  degrees;  and  therefore 
the  setters  forth  of  such  descriptions 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  much  less 
honoured,  in  their  false  and  fraudu- 
lent conjectures  which  they  use,  not 
in  this  alone,  but  in  divers  other 
points  of  no  small  importance. 

We  found  this  part  of  Peru,  all 
alongst  to  the  height  of  Lima,  which 
is  12?  south  of  the  Line,  to  be  moun- 
tainous and  veiT  barren,  without 
water  or  wood,  for  the  most  part, 
except  in  certain  places  inhabited  by 
the  {Spaniards,  and  few  others,  which 
are  very  fruitful  and  commodious. 
After  we  were  once  again  thus  fallen 
with  the  land,  we  continually  coasted 
along,  tiU  we  came  to  the  height  of 
87^  or  thereabout ;  and  finding  no 
convenient  place  of  abode,  nor  likeli- 
hood to  hear  any  news  of  our  ships, 
we  ran  ofif  again  with  an  island  which 
lay  in  siffht,  named  of  the  Spaniards 
^cho,  oy  reason  of  the  greatness 
and  large  circuit  thereof.'  At  this 
island  coming  to  anchor  November 
25th,  we  found  it  to  be  a  fniitful  place, 
and  well  stored  with  sundry  sorts  of 

'  It  is,  despite  this  derivation, 
marked  in  the  maps  as  "Mocha," 
lying  off  the  Chilian  coast  midway 
between  Yaldivia  and  Concepcioiu 
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good  things :  as  sheep  and  other 
cattle,  maize  (which  is  a  kind  of 
grain  whereof  they  make  bread), 
potatoes,  with  such  other  roots ;  be- 
sides that,  it  is  thought  to  be  won- 
derfuUy  rich  in  gold,  and  to  want  no 
good  thing  for  the  use  of  man's  life. 
The  inhabitants  are  such  Indians  as 
by  the  cruel  and  most  extreme  dealing 
of  the  Spaniards  ha^e  been  driven  to 
fly  from  the  main  here,  to  relieve 
and  fortify  themselves.  With  this 
people  our  General  thought  it  meet 
to  have  traffic  for  fresh  victuals  and 
water;  and  for  that  cause,  the  very 
same  night  of  our  arrival  there,  him- 
self  with  divers  of  his  company  went 
ashore,  to  whom  the  people  with 
great  courtesy  came  down,  bringing 
with  them  such  fruits  and  other  vic- 
tuals as  they  had,  and  two  very  fat 
sheep,  which  they  gave  our  General 
for  a  present.  In  recompense  whereof 
he  bestowed  upon  them  again  many 
good  and  necessary  things ;  signify- 
ing unto  them  that  the  end  of  his 
coming  was  for  no  other  cause  but  by 
way  of  exchange,  to  traffic  with  them 
for  such  things  as  we  needed  and 
they  could  spare  ;  and,  in  particular, 
for  such  as  they  had  already  brought 
down  unto  us,  besides  fresh  water, 
which  we  desired  of  them.  Herein 
they  held  themselves  well  contented, 
and  seemed  to  be  not  a  little  joyful 
of  our  coming,  appointing  where  we 
should  have  the  next  morning  fresh 
water  at  pleasure,  and  withal  signify- 
ing that  then  also  they  would  bring 
us  down  such  other  things  as  we  de- 
sired to  serve  our  turns. 

The  next  day  therefore,  very  early 
in  the  morning  (all  things  being 
made  ready  for  traffic,  as  also  vesseh 
prepared  to  bring  the  water),  our  Gene- 
ral, taking  great  care  for  so  necessary 
provision,  repaired  to  the  shore  again ; 
and  setting  a-land  two  of  his  men, 
sent  them  with  their  barricoes  ^  to  the 
watering-place  assigned  the  night  be- 
fore. Who  having  peaceably  passed 
one-half  of  the  way,  were  then 


on 


with  no  small  violence  set  upon  by 
^  Casks;    Spanish,    "  Barrica,'*    a 
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those  traitorous  people,  and  suddenly 
slain :  and  to  the  end  that  our  GenC' 
ral  with  the  rest  of  his  company 
should  not  only  be  stayed  from  rescu- 
ing them,  but  also  might  fall,  if  it 
were  possible,  into  their  hands  in 
like  manner,  they  had  laid  closely 
behind  the  rocks  an  ambushment 
(as  we  guessed)  of  about  500  men, 
armed  and  well  appointed  for  such  a 
mischief.  Who  suddenly  attempting 
their  purpose  (the  rocks  being  very 
dangerous  for  the  boat,  and  the  sea- 
gate*  exceeding  great)  by  shooting 
their  arrows  hurt  and  wounded  every 
one  of  our  men,  before  they  could  free 
themselves,  or  come  to  the  use  of 
their  weapons  to  do  any  ^ood.  The 
General  himself  was  shot  m  the  face, 
under  his  right  eye,  and  close  by  hia 
nose,  the  arrow  piercing  a  marvelloufi 
way  in  under  basis  cerebri,  with  no 
small  danger  of  his  life  ;  besides  that 
he  was  grievously  wounded  in  the 
head.  Tlie  rest,  being  nine  persons, 
in  the  boat,  were  deadly  wounded  in 
divers  part  of  their  bodies,  if  God 
almost  miraculously  had  not  given 
cure  to  the  same.  For  our  chief  sur- 
geon being  dead,  and  the  other  absent 
by  the  loss  of  our  Vice-admiral,  and 
having  none  left  us  but  a  boy  whose 
goodwill  was  more  than  any  skill  he 
had,  we  were  little  better  than  alto- 
gether destitute  of  such  cunning  and 
helps  as  so  grievous  a  state  of  so  many 
wounded  bodies  did  require.  Not- 
withstanding God,  by  the  good  advice 
of  our  General,  and  the  diligent  put- 
ting-to  of  every  man's  help,  did  give 
such  speedy  and  wonderful  cure,  that 
we  had  all  great  comfort  thereby,  and 
yielded  God  the  glory  thereof. 

The  cause  of  this  force  and  injury 
by  these  islanders  was  no  other  but 
the  deadly  hatred  which  they  bear 
against  their  cruel  enemies  the  Spani- 
ards, for  the  bloody  and  most  tyran- 
nous oppression  which  they  had  used 
towards  them.  And  therefore  with  pur- 
pose against  them  (suspecting  us  to 
oe  Spaniards  indeed,  and  that  the 
rather  by  occasion  that,  though  com- 

*  The  force  of  the  waves  lifting  the 
boat  towards  the  rocks. 
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mand  was  giTen  to  the  oontrary,  some 
of  OUT  men,  in  demanding  water, 
used  the  Spanish  word  '*  Aqaa ") 
sought  some  part  of  reyenee  against 
OS.  Our  General,  notwithstanding 
he  might  have  revenged  this  wrong 
with  little  hazard  or  danger,  yet  being 
more  desirous  to  preserve  one  of  his 
own  men  alive,  than  to  destroy  an 
hundred  of  his  enemies,  committed 
the  same  to  God ;  wishing  this  only 
punishment  to  them,  that  they  did 
bat  know  whom  they  had  wronged  ; 
and  that  they  had  done  this  injoiy 
not  to  an  enemy,  but  to  a  friend  ;  not 
to  a  Spaniard,  but  to  an  Englishman ; 
who  wonld  rather  have  been  a  patron 
to  defend  them,  than  any  way  an  in- 
strament  of  the  least  wrong  that 
should  have  been  done  unto  them. 
The  weapons  which  this  people  use  in 
their  wars,  are  arrows  of  reeds,  with 
heads  of  stone  very  brittle  and  in- 
dented, but  darts  of  a  great  length, 
headed  with  iron  or  bone. 

The  same  day  th&t  we  received  this 
dangerous  afiront,  in  the  afternoon, 
we  set  sail  from  thence ;  and  because 
we  were  now  nigh  the  appointed 
height  wherein  our  shiiis  were  to  be 
looked  for,  as  also  the  extremity  and 
crazy  ^  stale  of  our  hurt  men  advising 
ns  to  nse  expedition  to  find  some  con- 
venient place  of  repose  which  might 
afford  them  some  rest,  and  yield  us 
necessary  supply  of  fresh  victuals  for 
their  diet ;  we  bent  our  course,  as  the 
wind  would  suffer  us,  directly  to  run 
in  with  the  main.  Where  fallmg  with 
a  bay  caUed  Thilip's  Bay,*  in  32°  or 
thereabout,  November  30,  we  came 
to  anchor  and  forthwith  manned  and 
•ent  onr  boat  to  discover  what  likeli- 
hood the  place  would  offer  to  afford 
ns  snch  things  as  we  stood  in  need  ot 
Our  boat  doing  her  uttermost  endea- 

1  Used  in  the  simply  physical  sense 
of  nckly  or  weakly. 

*  The  name,  conferred  in  honour  of 
the  nntives  afterwards  mentioned,  who 
guided  them  to  Valparaiso,  has  not 
been  maintained  in  the  modem  maps ; 
nobaUy  the  place  was  Pichidanqui 
Cdve,  rather  more  than  a  degree  to 
the  north  of  Valparaiso, 
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your  in  a  diligent  search,  yet  after 
long  travel  could  find  no  appearance 
of  hope  for  relief,  either  of  fresh 
victuals  or  of  fresh  water  ;  huge  herds 
of  wild  buffs'  they  might  discern, 
but  not  so  much  as  any  sign  of  any 
inhabitant  thereabout.  Yet  in  their 
return  to  us  they  descried  within  the 
bay  an  Indian  with  his  canoe,  as  he 
was  a-fishing;  him  they  brought 
aboard  our  General,  canoe  and  all,  as 
he  was  in  it.  A  comely  personage, 
and  of  a  goodly  stature ;  his  apparel 
was  a  white  garment,  reaching  scarcely 
to  his  knees  ;  his  arms  and  legs  were 
naked ;  his  hair  upon  his  he^  very 
long ;  without  a  beard,  as  all  the 
In£ans  for  the  most  part  are.  He 
seemed  very  gentle,  of  mild  and 
humble  nature,  being  very  tractable 
to  learn  the  use  of  eveiything,  and 
most  grateful  for  such  things  as  our 
General  bestowed  upon  him.  In  him 
we  might  see  a  most  lively  pattern  of 
the  harmless  disposition  of  that  people, 
and  how  grievous  a  thing  it  is  that 
they  should  by  any  means  be  so 
abused  as  all  those  are  whom  the 
Spaniards  have  any  command  or 
power  over. 

This  man  being  courteously  enter- 
tained, and  his  pains  of  coming  doubly 
requited,  after  we  had  shewed  him, 
partly  by  signs,  and  partly  by  such 
things  as  we  had,  woat  things  we 
needed,  and  would  gladly  receive  by 
his  means,  upon  exchange  of  sacn 
things  as  he  would  desire,  we  sent 
him  away  with  our  boat  and  his  own 
canoe  (which  was  made  of  reed  straw) 
to  land  him  where  he  would.  Who 
being  landed,  and  willing  our  men 
to  stay  his  return,  was  immediately 
met  with  by  two  or  three  of  his 
friends  ;  to  whom  imparting  his  news, 
and  shewing  what  gifts  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  gave  so  great  content,  that 
they  willingly  furthered  his  purpose : 
so  that,  after  certain  hours  of  our 
men's  abode  there,  he  with  divers 
others  (among  whom  was  their  head 
or  captain)  made  their  return,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  loadings  of  sudi 
things   as  they  thought  would   do 

*  Buffaloes,  wild  oxen. 
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us  good,  as  some  hens,  eg^  a  fat 
hog,  and  such  like.  All  wmch,  that 
our  men  might  be  without  all  suspi- 
cion of  all  evil  to  be  meant  or  in- 
tended by  them,  they  sent  in  one  of 
their  canoes,  a  reasonable  distance 
from  off  the  shore,  to  our  boat,  the 
sea-gate  being  at  present  yery  great ; 
and  their  captain,  having  sent  back 
his  horse,  would  needs  commend  him- 
self to  the  credit  of  our  men,  though 
strangers,  and  come  witli  them  to  the 
General,  without  any  of  his  own 
acquaintance  or  countrymen  with 
him. 

By  his  coming,  as  we  understood 
that  there  was  no  means  or  way  to 
have  our  necessities  relieved  in  this 
place ;  so  he  offered  himself  to  be  our 
pilot  to  a  place,  and  that  a  good  har- 
bour, not  far  back  to  the  southward 
again,  where,  by  way  of  traffic,  we 
miffht  have  at  pleasure  both  water 
and  those  other  things  which  we 
stood  in  need  of.  This  offer  our  Gene- 
ral very  gladly  received,^  and  so 
much  the  rather,  for  that  the  place 
intended  was  near  about  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  our 
fleet.  Omitting  therefore  our  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  buffs  formerly 
spoken  of,  of  which  we  had  otherwise 
determined,  if  possible,  to  have  killed 
some,  this  good  news  of  better  provi- 
sion, and  more  easy  to  come  by,  drew 
us  awa^;  and  so  the  fifth  day  after 
our  arrival,  December  4,  we  departed 
hence,  and  the  next  day,  by  the  will- 
ing conduct  of  our  new  Indian  pilot, 
we  came  to  anchor  in  tlie  desired  har- 
bour. This  harbour  the  Spaniards 
call  Valparaiso,  and  the  town  adjoin- 
ing Saint  James  *  of  Chili :  it  stands 
in  35°  40'';  where,  albeit  we  neither 
met  with  our  ships  nor  heard  of 
them,  yet  there  was  no  good  thing 

^  By  other  accounts,  it  had  been 
Drake  s  purpose  to  go  for  Valparaiso, 
but  he  oversailed  that  port,  and 
Felipe — ^the  name  of  the  "head  or 
captain  "—undertook  to  ^ilot  them 
back,  believing  them  Spaniards. 

'  Santiago,  the  present  capital  of 
Chili 

'  An  obvious  misprint  for  33**  40\ 


which  the  place  afforded,  or  which 
our  necessities  indeed  for  the  present 
required,  but  we  had  the  same  in 
great  abundance.  Amongst  other 
things,  we  found  in  the  town  divers 
stor&ouses  of  the  wines  of  Chili ;  and 
in  the  harbour  a  ship  called  the  Cap- 
tain of  Moriall,  or  the  Grand  Captain 
of  the  South,  Admiral  to  the  Islands 
of  Salomon,  laden  for  the  most  part 
with  the  same  kind  of  li(|Uors ;  only 
there  was  besides  a  certain  quantity 
of  fine  gold  of  Baldivia,  and  a  great 
cross  of  gold  beset  with  emeralds,  on 
which  was  nailed  a  god  of  the  same 
metaL^  We  spent  some  time  in  re- 
freshing  ourselves,  and  easing  this 
ship  of  so  heavy  a  burthen ;  and  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  same  month — 
having  in  the  meantime  sufficiently 
stored  ourselves  with  necessaries,  as 
wine,  bread,  bacon,  kc,  for  a  long 
season — ^we  set  sail,  returning  back 
towards  the  Line,  carrying  again  our 
Indian  pilot  with  us,  whom  our  G^e- 
ral  bountifully  rewarded,  and  enriched 
with  many  ^oiod  things,  which  pleased 
him  exceedingly,  and  caused  him  by 
the  way  to  he  landed  in  the  place 
where  he  desired.' 

^  Drake's  men  were  welcomed  with 
beat  of  drum  by  the  few  Spaniards  on 
board,  and  asked  to  partake  of  Chili 
wine,  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
compatriots.  The  Spaniards  were 
soon  rudely  undeceived ;  but  one 
escaped  to  shore  and  alarmed  the 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
speedily  took  refuge  inland.  About 
1800  jars  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of 
gold  variously  stated  at  from  25,000 
to  60,000  pesot,  were  found  in  the 
Grand  Captain,  when  she  was  subse* 
quently  overhauled  at  sea;  she  was 
destinM  for  Peru.  Mr  Fletcher 
touches  mildly  on  this  act  of  open 
piracy;  he  does  not  mention  at  all 
the  sacrilege  of  which  the  explorers 
were  guilty,  in  plundering  the  church 
of  its  ornaments  and  reUcs — among 
the  former  two  cruets,  a  silver  chalice, 
and  an  altar-cloth,  which  became  by 
gift  the  property  of  the  chaplain,  him* 
self. 

'  Felipe,  who  had  unwittingly  be« 
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Onr  necessities  being  thns  to  onr 
content  reliered,  our  next  care  was 
the  leg&ining — if  possible — of  the 
company  of  onr  ships  so  long  severed 
from  na :  neither  would  anything 
have  satisfied  our  General  or  ns  so 
well,  as  the  happy  meeting  or  c^ood 
news  of  them.  This  way  therefore, 
all  other  thoughts  for  the  present  set 
apart,  were  all  our  studies  and  endea- 
vours bent,  how  to  fit  it  so  as  that  no 
opportunity  of  meeting  them  might 
be  passed  over.  To  this  end,  con- 
sidering that  we  could  not  conveni- 
ently run  in  with  our  ship  in  search 
of  them  to  every  ^lace  where  there 
was  likelihood  of  being  a  harbour,  and 
thatour  boat  waa  too  httle,  and  unable 
to  cany  men  enough  to  encounter  the 
malice  or  treachery  of  the  Spaniards 
(if  we  should  by  any  chance  meet  with 
any  of  them)  who  are  used  to  show 
no  mercy  where  they  may  overmaster ; 
and  therefore,  meaning  not  to  hazard 
ourselves  to  their  cruel  courtesy,  we 
determined,  as  we  coasted  now  to- 
wards the  Line,  to  search  diligently 
for  some  convenient  place  where  we 
might,  in  peace  and  safetv,  stay  ^  the 
trimming  of  our  ship,  and  the  erect- 
ing of  a  pinnace,  in  which  we  might 
wSh  better  security  than  in  onr  boat, 
and  without  endangering  of  our  ship 
bv  running  into  each  creek,  leave  no 
place  untned,  if  happily  we  might  so 
nnd  again  our  friends  and  country- 
men. 

For  this  cause,  December  19th,  we 
entered  a  bay  not  far  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  of  Cyppo,*  now  in- 
habited by  the  Spaniards,  in  29*"  SO' ; 
where,  having  landed  certain  of  our 
men,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  to 
search  what  oonveniency  the  place 
waa  likely  to  afford  for  our  abiding 
thcn^  we  were  immediately  descried 
by  the  Spaniardi  of  the  town  of  Gyppo 

trayed  the  Spaniards  at  Valparaiso, 
waa  raplaeed  in  the  post  of  temporary 
pilot  Of  a  Greek,  named  Juan  Grie^, 
eaptnred  on  board  the  Grand  Captain, 
who  took  Drake  as  far  as  Lima. 

^  Kfinain  to  long  aa  would  suflice 
for. 

■Cbqiiimbo. 


aforesaid,  who  speedily  made  out  300 
men  at  least,  whereof  100  were  Span- 
iards, every  one  well-mounted  upon 
his  horse  :  the  rest  were  Indians,  run- 
ning as  dogs  at  their  heels,  all  naked, 
and  in  most  miserable  bondage. '  They 
could  not  come  anyway  so  closely, 
but  God  did  open  our  eyes  to  see  them, 
before  there  was  any  extremity  of 
danger;  whereby  our  men,  being 
warned,  had  reasonable  time  to  shift 
themselves  as  they  could  :  first  from 
the  main  to  a  rock  within  the  sea, 
and  from  thence  into  their  boat, 
which,  being  ready  to  receive  them, 
conveyed  them  with  expedition  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards'  fury, 
without  the  hurt  of  any  man.  Only 
one  Richard  Minioy,  being  over  bold 
and  careless  of  his  own  safety,  would 
not  be  entreated  by  his  friends,  nor 
feared  ^  by  the  multitude  of  his  ene- 
mies, to  take  the  present  benefit  of 
his  own  delivery;  but  chose  either 
to  make  800  men,  by  outbraving 
of  them,  to  become  uraid,  or  else 
himself  to  die  in  the  place;  tiie 
latter  of  which  he  did.  Whose 
dead  body  being  drawn  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  rock  to  the  shore,  was 
there  manfully  by  the  Spaniards  be- 
headed, the  nght  hand  cut  pff,  the 
heart  plucked  out;  all  which  they 
carried  away  in  our  sight,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  carcass  they  caused  the 
Indians  to  shoot  it  full  of  arrows, 
made  but  the  same  day,  of  green  wood, 
and  so  left  it  to  be  devoured  by  the 
beasts  and  fowls,  but  that  we  went 
ashore  again  and  buried  it ;  wherein 
as  there  appearcth  a  most  extreme 
and  barbarous  cruelty,  so  doth 
it  declare  to  the  world  in  what  miser- 
able fear  the  Spaniard  holdeth  tiie 
Government  of  those  parts  ;  living  in 
continual  dread  of  foreign  invasion 
by  strangers,  or  secret  cutting  of  their 
throats  uy  those  whom  they  kept 
under  them  in  so  shameful  slavery,  I 
mean  the  innocent  and  harmless 
Indians.  And  therefore  they  make 
sure  to  murder  what  strangers  soever 

'  Other  accounts  make  the  numbers 
800  horse  and  200  foot 
^Alarmed. 
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they  can  come  by,  and  suffer  the  In- 
dians by  no  means  to  have  any  wea- 
pon longer  than  they  be  in  present 
service  :  as  appeared  oy  their  arrows 
cut  from  the  tree  the  same  day,  as  also 
by  the  credible  report  of  others  who 
knew  the  matter  to  be  true.  Yea, 
they  suppose  they  show  the  wretches 
great  favour  when  they  do  not  for 
their  pleasures  whip  them  with  cords, 
and  aay  by  day  drop  their  naked 
bodies  with  burning  bacon,  which  is 
one  of  the  least  cruelties  among  many 
which  they  universally  use  against 
that  nation  and  people. 

This  not  being  the  place  we  looked 
for,  nor  the  entertainment  such  as  we 
desired,  we  speedily  got  hence  again, 
and  December  20th,  nie  next  day,  fell 
with  a  more  convenient  harbour,  in  a 
bay  somewhat  to  the  northward  of 
the  foreuamed  Cyppo,  lying  in  2V  26' 
South  the  Line.  In  this  place  we 
spent  some  time  in  trimming  of  our 
snip,  and  building  of  our  pinnace, 
as  we  desired  ;  but  still  the  grief  for 
the  absence  of  our  friends  remained 
with  us,  for  the  finding  of  whom  our 
General,  having  now  ntted  all  thin^ 
to  his  mind,  mtended — leaving  his 
ship  the  meanwhile  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  —  with  his  pinnace  and  some 
chosen  men,  himself  to  return  back 
to  the  southwards  again,  to  see  if 
happily  he  might  either  himself  meet 
with  them,  or  find  them  in  some  har- 
bour or  creek,  or  hear  of  them  by  any 
others  whom  he  might  meet  with. 
With  this  resolution  he  set  on,  but 
after  one  day's  sailing,  the  wind  be- 
ing contrary  to  his  purpose,  he  was 
forced,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to 
return  again.  Within  this  bay,  dur- 
ing our  abode  there,  we  had  such 
abundance  of  fish,  not  much  unlike 
our  gurnard  in  England,  as  no  place 
had  ever  afforded  us  the  like — Cape 
Blanco  only  upon  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary  excepted — since  our  first  setting 
forth  of  Plymouth  until  this  time ; 
the  plenty  whereof  in  this  place  was 
such,  that  our  gentlemen  sporting 
themselves  day  by  day,  with  four  or 
five  hooks  or  lines,  in  two  or  three 
hours  would  take  sometimes  400, 
oomethneB  more,  at  one  time. 


All  our  businesses  being  thus  de- 
spatched, January  19th  wesetsail  from 
hence ;  and  the  next  place  that  we  fell 
withal,  January  22d,  was  an  idand 
standing  in  the  same  height  with  the 
north  cape  of  the  province  of  Mor- 
morena.  At  this  island  we  found  four 
Indians  with  their  canoes,  who  took 
upon  them  to  bring  our  men  to  a  {^ce 
of  fresh  water  on  the  foresaid  cape  ;  in 
hope  whereof,  our  General  made  them 
great  cheer,  as  his  manner  was  to- 
wards all  strangers,  and  set  his  course 
by  their  direction ;  but  when  we  came 
unto  the  place,  and  had  travelled  up 
a  long  way  into  the  land,  we  found 
fresh  water  indeed,  but  scarce  so  much 
as  they  had  drunk  wine  in  their  pas* 
sage  thither.  As  we  sailed  along, 
continually  searching  for  fresh  water, 
we  came  a  place  ^dled  Tarapaca,^ 
and  landing  there  we  lightod  ob 
a  Spaniard  who  lay  asleep,  and  had 
lying  by  him  thirteen  oars  of  sil- 
ver, weighing  in  all  about  4000  Span- 
ish ducats  :  we  would  not,  could  we 
have  chosen,  have  avraked  him  of  his 
nap  :  but  seeing  we,  against  oar  wills, 
dia  him  that  injury,  we  freed  him  of 
his  charge,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
would  have  kept  him  waking,  and  so 
left  him  to  take  out,  if  it  pleased  him, 
the  other  part  of  his  sleep  in  more 
security.  Our  search  for  water  still 
continuing,  as  we  landed  again  not 
far  from  thence  we  met  a  Spaniard 
with  an  Indian  boy,  driving  eight 
lambs  or  Peruvian  sheep :  eacn  sheep 
bare  two  leathern  ba^,  and  in  each 
bag  was  50  pounds  weight  of  refined 
silver,  in  the  whole  800  ponnds 
weight :  we  could  not  endure  to  see 
a  gentleman  Spaniard  turned  carrier 
so,  and  therefore  without  entreaty  we 
offered  ourservice  and  became  drovers ; 
only  his  directions  were  not  so  per- 
fect that  we  could  keep  the  way  which 
he  intended,  for  almost  as  soon  as  he 
was  parted  from  us,  we  with  our  new 
kind  of  carriages  were  come  unto  our 
boats.* 

^  Better  known  now  by  its  port  of 
Iquique,  a  few  miles  distant. 

'  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  notice 
the  grim  humour  with  which  the  re- 
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Farther  beyond  Hub  cape  fore- 
mentioned  lie  certain  Indian  towns, 
from  whence^  aa  we  passed  by,  came 
many  of  the  people  in  certain  bawses^ 
made  of  sealakina ;  of  which  two  be- 
ing joined  toother,  of  a  jnst  length, 
and  aide  by  aide^  resemble  in  fashion 
or  form  a  boat :  they  have  in  either 
of  them  a  small  gnt,  or  some  such 
thing;  blown  Ml  of  wind^  by  reason 
whereof  it  floateth,  and  is  rowed  yery 
■wifUv,  carrying  in  it  no  small  bur- 
then.' In  these,  upon  sight  of  our 
ships,  they  brought  store  of  fish  of 
diyers  sorti,  to  traffic  with  us  for  any 
trifles  we  would  giye  them,  as  kniyes, 
margprites^*  glasses,  and  such  like, 
whereof  men  of  sixty  and  seyenty  years 
old  were  ss  glad  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceiyed  aoms  ezoeeding  rich  commo- 
dity, beiztg  a  most  simple  and  plain- 
dealii^  Dsople.  Their  resort  unto  us 
was  floca  as,  oooaidering  the  short- 
nessof  the  tune^  waa  wonderful  to  us 
to  behold. 

Not  far  fh»n  this,  yia.,  in  22"  SO', 
1^  Monnorena,^  another  great  town 
of  the  aama  people,  oyer  whom  two 

ywend  chaplain  canied  off  acts  that 
in  their  nature  fell  yery  little  short  of 
sheer  highway  robbery. 

^Boati^  "bottoma";  "bawse" 
BMj  ba  cither  connected  with  ''base," 
€r  with  "  buss,'*  a  box-shaped  small 
dscked  yeasd  employed  in  fishery. 

*  Answering  yery  much  to  the  de- 
scription of  tne  Greenland  boats,  as 
giyen  hw  Dr  Bae,  in  his  latest  book, 
''Hm  Land  of  Desolation,"  where  the 
"women's  canoes"  or  ''Omyacks" 
SM  made  of  sealskins  extended  on  a 
wicker  frame. 

*  Beads :  the  original  word,  "mar- 
guerita  "  or  ''margarette,"  is  used  to 
ognifr  *  P^tfl  oy  Wydifie,  and  a 
voMWUj  Gnaucer. 

*  Neither  the  town  nor  the  proyince 
of  this  name  suryiyes  in  maps  of  the 
present  day.  They  seem,  howeyer, 
generaUy  to  correspond  with  the  dis- 
tikta  of  Atacam  and  Oob^a,  at  the 
flslicme  north  of  Chili,  and  the  con- 
tigMi»  region  of  Moquegua,  at  the 
tftrama  aonth  of  Peru.  Cobna  town 
*-IL  Fterto  de  la  Mar— would  nearly 


Spaniards  held  the  goyemment ;  with 
these  our  General  thought  meet  to 
deal,  or  at  least  to  try  their  courtesy, 
whether  they  would,  in  way  of  traffic, 
giye  us  such  things  as  we  needed  or 
no ;  and  therefore,  January  the  26th, 
we  cast  anchor  here.  We  found  tliem 
more  from  fear  than  from  loye,  some- 
what tractable,  and  received  from  them 
by  exchange  many  good  things,  yery 
necessary  for  our  uses,  i^ongst 
other  things  which  we  had  of  them, 
the  sheep  of  the  country  (such  as  we 
mentioned  before,  bearing  the  leathern 
bags)  were  most  memorable.  Their 
height  and  length  was  equal  to  a 
pretty  '  cow,  and  their  strength  fully 
answerable,  if  not  by  much  exceeding 
their  size  or  stature.  Upon  one  of 
their  backs  did  sit  at  one  time  three 
well-grown  and  tall  men,  and  one 
boy,  no  man's  foot  touching  the 
ffround  by  a  large  foot  in  len^,  the 
beast  nothing  at  all  complaming  of 
hia  burthen  in  the  mean  time.  These 
sheep  haye  necks  like  camels,  their 
heaoa  bearing  a  reasonable  resem- 
blance of  another  sheep.  The 
Snaniards  use  them  to  great  profit 
Their  wool  is  exceeding  fine,  their 
flesh  good  meat,  their  increase  ordin- 
ary, and  besides  they  supply  the  room 
of  horses  for  burthen  or  trayel ;  yea, 
they  serye  to  carry  oyer  the  moun- 
tains maryellous  loads,  for  800  leagues 
together,  where  no  other  carriage  can 
be  made  but  by  them  only,'  there- 
about, as  also  all  along,  and  up  into 
the  country  throughout  the  proyince 
of  Cuzco,  the  common  ground,  where- 
soeyer  it  be  taken  up,  in  eyeiy  hun- 

answer  to  the  latitude  ascribed  to 
Mormorena  in  the  text. 

'  A  somewhat  small  or  undersized 
cow,  like  the  Aldemey. 

'All  later  and  more  scientific  ac- 
counts of  the  llama,  or  Peruyian 
sheep,  only  senre  to  corroborate 
Drake's  description.  They  stand  to 
the  south  American  populations  of 
the  Cordillera  coast,  even  in  these 
days  of  partial  railroad  inyasion,  much 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  "ship  of 
the  desert "  to  the  Bedaween  of  Sahara 
or  the  Arabian  wildetneu. 
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dred  pounds  weight  of  earth  yieldeth 
258.  of  pore  silver,  after  the  rate  of  a 
crown  an  ounce.  The  next  place 
likely  to  afford  us  any  news  of  our 
ships  (for  in  all  this  way  from  the 
height  where  we  builded  our  pinnace, 
there  was  no  bay  or  harbour  at  all  for 
shipping)  was  the  port  of  the  town  of 
Anca,  standing  in  20**,^  whither  we 
arrived  the  7^  of  February.  This 
town  seemed  to  us  to  stand  in  the 
most  fruitful  soil  that  we  saw  all 
alongst  these  coasts,  both  for  that  it 
is  situate  in  the  mouth  of  a  most 
pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  abounding 
with  all  good  things,  as  also  in  that 
it  hath  continual  trade  of  shipping, 
as  well  from  Lima  as  from  all  other 
parts  of  Peru.  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  two  barks  here  we 
found  some  forty  and  odd  bars  of  sil- 
ver, of  the  bigness  and  fashion  of  a 
brickbat,  and  m  weight  each  of  them 
about  tweuty  pounds ;  of  which  we 
took  the  burthen  on  ourselves  to  ease 
them,  and  so  departed  towards  Chow- 
ley,*  with  whicn  we  fell  the  second 
day  following,  February  9th ;  and  in 
our  way  to  Lama  we  met  with  another 
bark  at  Arequipa,  which  had  begun 
to  load  some  silver  and  gold,  but 
having  had  (as  it  seemed,  from  Arica 
by  land)  some  notice  of  our  coming, 
bad  unladen  the  same  again  before 
our  arrival '  Yet  in  this  passage  we 
met  another  bark  laden  with  linen, 
some  of  which  we  thought  might 
stand  us  in  some  stead,  and  thereiure 
took  it  with  us. 

At  Lima  we  arrived  February  16th, 
and  notwithstanding  the  Spaniards' 
forces,  though  they  had  thirty  ships 
at  that  present  in  harbour  there, 
whereof  seventeen  (most  of  them  the 

>  More  nearly  in  IS**  30'  or  18"  40'. 

•  Either  Ylo,  or  Yslay,  both  lying 
on  the  coast  between  Arica  and 
Quilca,  the  port  of  Arequipa ;  pro- 
bably Ylo  is  intended,  that  town  ly- 
ing within  the  northern  sweep  of  the 
Point  of  Colas,  which  the  very  un- 
Spanish  word  in  the  text  may  have 
been  meant  to  represent. 

'  The  plate  amounted  to  800  bars  of 
silver,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain. 


especial  ships  in  all  the  South  Seas) 
were  fully  ready,  we  entered  and  an- 
chored all  night  in  the  midst  of  them, 
in  the  Callao,  and  might  have  made 
more  spoil  amongst  them  in  a  few 
hours,  if  we  had  been  affected  to  re- 
venge, than  the  Spaniards  could  have 
recovered  again  in  many  years.  ^  But 
we  had  more  care  to  get  up  that  com- 
pany which  we  had  so  long  mise^, 
than  to  recompense  their  cruel  and 
hard  dealing  by  an  even  requital, 
which  now  we  might  have  taken. 
This  Lima  stands  in  12''  SO'  South 
Latitude.'  Here,  albeit  no  good  news 
of  our  ships  could  be  had,  yet  got  we 
the  news  of  some  things  that  seemed 
to  comfort  if  not  to  countervail  our 
travels  thither ;  as,  namely,  that  in 
the  ship  of  one  Miguel  Angels  there, 
there  were  1600  bars  of  plate  ;  besides 
some  other  things  (as  silks,  linen, 
and  in  one  a  chest  fuU  of  royaU  of 
plate),  which  might  stand  us  in  some 
stead,  in  the  other  ships,  aboard 
whom  we  made  somewhat  oold  to  bid 
ourselves  welcome.  Here  also  we 
heard  the  report  of  something  that 
had  befallen  in  and  near  Europe  since 
our  departure  thence;  in  partical«r 
of  the  aeath  of  some  great  personages, 
as  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  both  the 
Kings  of  Morocco  and  Fesse,  dead  all 
three  in  one  day  at  one  battle ; '  the 

*  According  to  another  narrative — 
that  of  Nuno  da  Silva,  the  Portuguese 
pilot  taken  at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands 
— the  English,  being  among  the  ships, 
enquired  for  that  which  had  the  sil- 
ver, on  board  ;  but  learning  that  all 
the  silver  had  been  carried  on  shore, 
they  cut  the  cables  of  all  the  ships 
and  the  masts  of  the  two  largest,  and 
so  left  them.  A  ship  which  came  in 
from  Panama  nearly  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  the  harbour  ; 
alarmed  in  time,  she  made  her  escape 
to  sea,  but  was  afterwards  captured 
and  plundered. 

»  Callao  is  in  12". 

^  The  battle  of  Aleacar-Seguer, 
fought  August  4th  1678,  when  Se- 
bastian of  Portugal,  and  his  ally 
Muley  Hamet  of  Fez,  fell  in  the 
decisive  overthrow  inflicted  on  their 
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death  of  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome, '^ — ^whose  abominationa, 
as  they  are  in  nart  cnt  off  from  some 
Christian  kingaoms,  where  his  shame 
is  manifest^  so  do  his  vassals  and  ac- 
cursed instruments  labour  by  all  means 
possible  to  repair  that  loss,  by  spread- 
ing the  same  tne  farther  in  these  parts, 
where  his  devilish  illusions  and  dam- 
nable deceivings  are  not  known.  And 
18  hii  doctrine  takes  place  anywhere, 
so  do  the  manners  that  necessarily 
aocompany  the  same  insinuate  them- 
selves toother  with  the  doctrine. 
For  as  it  IS  true^  that  in  all  the  narts 
of  Afn^^*^  where  the  Sjpaniards  nave 
any  government,  the  poisonous  infec- 
tion ol  Popery  hath  spread  itself ;  so 
on  the  otnsr  side  it  is  as  true,  that 
there  is  no  city,  as  Lima^  Panama, 
Mexico^  etc,  no  town  or  village,  yea, 
no  house  almost  in  all  these  provinces, 
whemn  (amongist  the  other  like  Span- 
ish virtues)  not  only  whoredom,  but 
the  filthiness  of  Sodom,  not  to  be 
named  among  Christians,  is  not  com- 
mon without  reproof :  the  Pope's 
pardons'  being  more  rife  in  these 
parts  than  they  be  in  any  part  of 
£nrope  for  these  filthinesses,  where- 
out  n»  fucketh  no  small  advantage. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Indians,  wno 
an  nothing  nearer  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  than  they  were  before,  abhor 
this  most  filthy  and  loathsome  manner 
of  living ;  showing  themselves,  in  re- 
speetof  uie  Spaniards,  as  the  Scythians 
Old  in  respect  of  the  Grecians :  who,  in 
their  barbarous  ignorance,  yet  in  life 
and  behaviour  did  so  fuc  excel  the 


invading  forces  by  Muley 
Molnc.  the  Emperor  of  Morocco — 
himMU  dying  of  a  lingering  malady 
before  the  fight  b^gan,  and  d^  before 
iteakled. 

^  Thia  reference  is  somewhat  be- 
wildering. Henry  III.  of  France 
rogned  from  1574t  to  1589.  Gregory 
KUL  was  Pope  from  1572  to  1585 ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  on 
kavinff  England  in  1577,  Drake  and 
his  followers  had  not  learned  the 
death  of  the  predecessors  of  these 
potentates. 

*  Indnlgences. 


wise  and  learned  Greeks,  as  they  were 
short  of  them  in  the  gifts  of  learning 
and  knowledge.  But  as  the  Pope 
and  anti-Christian  Bishops  labour  by 
their  wicked  factors'*  with  tooth  and 
nail  to  deface  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
shut  up  in  darkness  the  light  of  the 
Gospel;  so  God  doth  not  suffer  His 
name  and  religion  to  be  altogether 
without  witness,  to  the  reproving  both 
of  his  *  false  and  damnable  doctrine, 
as  also  crying  out  against  his  unmea- 
snrable  and  abominable  licentiousness 
of  the  flesh,  even  in  these  parts.  For 
in  this  city  of  Lima,  not  two  months 
before  our  coming  thither,  there  were 
certain  persons,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  apprehended,  examined,  and 
condemnea  for  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  reproving  the  doctrines 
of  men,  with  the  filthy  manners  used 
in  the  city  :  of  which  twelve,  six  were 
bound  to  one  stake  and  burnt,  the 
rest  remained  yet  in  prison,  to  drink 
of  the  same  cup  within  few  days. 

Lastly,  here  we  had  intelligence  of 
a  certain  rich  ship  which  was  laden 
with  gold  and  silver  for  Panama,  that 
had  set  forth  of  this  haven  the  2d  of 
February.    The  very  next  day,  there- 
fore, in  the  morning,  the  16th  of  the 
same  month,  we  set  sail,  as  long  as 
the  wind  would  serve  our  turn,  and 
towed  our  ship  as  soon  as  the  wind 
failed  ;  continuing  our  course  towards 
Panama,  making  stay  nowhere,  but 
hastening  all  we  might,  to  get  sight 
if  it  were  possible  of  that  galmnt  ship 
the  Cacafuego,  the  great  glory  of  the 
South  Sea,  which  was  gone  from  Lima 
fourteen  davs  before  us.    We  fell  with 
the  port  of  Paita  in  4**  20',  February 
20th  ;  with  the  port  Saint  Helena  and 
the  river  and  port  of  Guaya(^uil,  Feb- 
ruary 24th.  We  passed  the  Line  on  the 
28th,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  we  fell 
with  Cape  Francisco,  where,  about 
mid-day,  we  descried  a  sail  shead  of 
us,  with  whom,  after  once  we  had 
spoken  with  her,  we  lay  still  in  the 
same  place  about  six  days  to  recover 
our  breath  a^ain,  which  we  had  al- 
most spent  with  hasty  following,  and 
to  recall  to  mind  what  adventures 


Agents. 


*  The  Po^'a. 
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had  pwsedus  since  oarUte  coming 
from  Lima ;  but  especially  to  do  Juan 
de  Anton  a  kindness,  in  freeing  him 
of  the  care  of  those  things  with  which 
his  ship  was  laden.  This  ship  we 
found  to  be  the  same  of  which  we  had 
heard,  not  only  in  the  Callao  of  Lima, 
but  also  by  divers  occasions  after- 
wards, which  now  we  are  at  leisure  to 
relate,  viz.,  by  a  ship  which  we  took 
between  Ldina  and  Paita ;  by  another, 
which  we  took  laden  with  wine  in  the 
port  of  Paita ;  by  a  third,  laden  with 
tackling  and  implements  for  ships, 
besides  eighty  pounds  weight  in  gold  ^ 
from  Guayaquil ;  and  lastly,  by  Ga- 
briel  Alvarez,  with  whom  we  talked 
somewhat  nearer  the  Line.  We  found 
her  to  be  indeed  the  Cacafuego,  though 
before  we  left  her  she  were  now  named 
by  a  boy  of  her  own  the  Cacaplata.' 
We  found  in  her  some  fruit,  conserves, 
sugars,  meal,  and  other  victuals,  and 
(that  which  was  tbe  especialest  cause 
of  her  heavy  and  slow  sailing),  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  thirteen  chests  of  royals  of 
plate,  eighty  pounds  weight  in  gold, 
twenty-six  tons  of  uncoin^  silver,  two 
venr  fair  gilt  silver  drinking-bowls, 
and  the  like  trifles,  valued  in  all  at 

^  Besides  a  golden  crucifix,  with 
"goodly  great  emeralds  "  set  in  it,  of 
which  the  Reverend  Mr  Fletcher 
carefully  eschews  notice.  Between 
Lima  and  Panama,  the  Viceroy,  Don 
Francisco  de  Toledo,  although  sur- 
prised by  this  unexjpected  inroad  of 
the  English,  had  fairly  defended  his 
coasts  from  any  descent,  and  had 
even  put  such  a  force  to  sea,  that 
Drake  judged  it  prudent — having 
richer  game  to  stalk — to  show  a  clean 
pair  ofheels. 

'  Or,  as  the  jest  is  narrated  in  Hak- 
luyt:  "The  pilot's  boy  said  to  our 
General,  '  Captain,  our  ship  shall  be 
called  no  more  the  Cacafriego,  but  the 
Cacaplata,  and  your  ship  ani]l  be  the 
Cacafuego,'  which  pretty  speech  of 
the  pilot's  boy  ministered  matter  of 
laughter  to  us  both  then  and  long 
after."  The  somewhat  coarse  joke 
turns  ou  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
••Fartfire"  and  "Fartsilver." 


about  860,000  pesos.*  We  gave  the 
master  a  little  linen  and  the  like  for 
these  commodities,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  days  we  bade  farewell  and  parted. 
He  hastened,  somewhat  lighter  than 
before,  to  Panama  ;  we  plying  off  to 
sea,  that  we  might  with  more  leisare 
consider  what  course  henceforward 
were  fittest  to  be  taken.^ 

*  The  total  value  of  the  silver  and 
gold  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
£750,000  or  £1,000,000  of  our  present 
money,  leaving  the  precious  stones 
and  other  booty  out  of  account.  It 
is  narrated  elsewhere  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Cacafuego  so  Uttie  sus- 
pected the  presence  of  enemies  in  those 
seas,  as  to  let  the  Golden  Hind  ap- 
proach him  in  full  security,  without 
taking  any  defensive  measures  till  the 
last  moment,  believing  that  she  waa 
a  Spanish  ship  sent  after  him  with 
despatches  from  the  Viceroy ;  yet  he 
did  not  strike  his  flag  until  one  of  his 
masts  had  fallen  by  the  board  and 
he  himself  was  wounded.  The  silver 
bowls  belonged  to  the  pilot,  to  whom 
Drake  said,  "that  these  were  fine 
bowls,  and  he  must  needs  have  one 
of  them ;  to  which  the  pilot  ]p1elded, 
not  knowing  how  to  help  himself; 
but,  to  make  this  api>ear  less  like 
compulsion,  he  gave  the  other  to  the 
Admiral's  Steward." 

^  Drake  at  parting  gave  the  captain 
of  the  Cacafuego  the  following  lett^, 
addressed  to  Captain  Winter,  on  the 
chance  of  her  falling  in  with  the  Eliza- 
beth :  "  Master  Winter,  if  it  pleaseth 
God  that  you  should  chance  to  meet 
with  this  ship  of  Sant  John  de  Anton, 
I  pray  you  use  him  well,  according 
to  my  word  and  promise  given  unto 
them  ;  and  if  you  want  anything  that 
is  in  this  ship  of  Sant  John  de  i^ton, 
I  pray  you  pay  them  double  the  value 
for  it,  which  I  will  satisfy  again,  and 
command  your  men  not  to  do  her  any 
hurt ;  and  what  composition  or  agree- 
ment we  have  made,  at  my  return 
into  England  I  will  by  God's  help 
perform,  although  I  am  in  doubt  that 
this  letter  will  never  come  to  your 
hands :  notwithstanding  I  am  the 
I  man  I  have  promised  to  he :  beseech- 
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And  eondderinff  that  now  we  were 
come  to  the  Noraiward  of  the  Line 
(Cape  Francisco  standing  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  l"* 
North  latitude),  and  that  there  was 
no  likdihood  or  hope  that  our  ships 
should  be  before  us  that  way  by  any 
means:  seeing  that,  in  running  so 
many  dcsrees  nom  the  Southernmost 
Islands  hitherto,  we  could  not  have 
any  sign  or  notice  of  their  passage 
that  way,  notwithstanding  that  we 
had  made  so  diligent  search  and  care- 
Ail  enquiry  after  them,  in  every  har- 
bour and  creek  almost,  as  we  had 
done  ;  and  considering  also  that  the 
time  of  the  year  now  drew  on  where- 
in we  must  attempt,  or  of  necessity 
wholly  give  over,  that  action  which 
chiefly  our  General  had  determined, 
nameff,  the  discovery  of  what  pas- 
asge  there  was  to  be  round  about  the 
Northern  ^arts  of  America  from  the 
South  Sea  into  our  own  Ocean  (which 
being  once  discovered  and  made 
known  to  be  navigable,  we  should 
not  only  do  our  country  a  good  and 
notable  service,  but  we  also  ourselves 
shonld  have  a  nearer  cut  and  passage 
home ;  where  otherwise  we  were  to 
make  a  roj  long  and  tedious  voyage 
of  it,  which  womd  hardly  agree  with 
oorgood  liking,  wehaving been  so  long 

inff  God,  the  Saviour  of  all  the  world, 
tonave  us  in  his  keeping,  to  whom 
only  I  tAre  all  honour,  praise,  and 
glory.  What  I  have  written  is  not 
only  to  yoa  Mr  Winter,  but  also  to 
Ifr  Thomas,  lir  Charles,  Mr  Caube, 
and  Mr  Anthony,  with  all  our  other 
good  friends,  whom  I  commit  to  the 
tuition  of  him  that  with  his  blood 
redeemed  us,  and  am  in  good  hope 
that  we  shall  be  in  no  more  trouble, 
but  that  he  will  help  us  in  adversity  ; 
desirinff  Ton,  for  the  passion  of  Christ, 
if  you  laU  into  any  danger,  that  you 
wul  not  despair  of  Qod  s  mercy,  for 
he  will  defend  yon  and  preserve  you 
from  all  danger,  and  bring  us  to  our 
desired  haven  ;  to  whom  be  all  hon- 
cv,  glory,  andpraise,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. — ^Tour  sorrowful  Cap- 
tiinv  whose  heart  is  heavy  for  you, 
"FsAKCis  Drake." 


from  home  already,  and  so  much  of 
our  strength  separated  from  uj»),  which 
could  not  at  aU  be  done  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  now  neglected  :  we  tnere- 
fore  all  of  us  willingly  barkened  and 
consented  to  our  General's  advice, 
which  was,  first  to  seek  out  some 
convenient  place  wherein  to  trim  our 
ship,  and  store  ourselves  with  wood 
ana  water  and  other  provisions  as  we 
could  get,  and  thenceforward  to  has- 
ten on  our  intended  journey  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  said  passage,  through 
which  we  might  with  joy  return  to 
our  longed  homes.^ 

From  this  Cape  therefore  we  set 
onward,  March  the  7th,  shaping  our 
course  towards  the  Island  of  Cano,* 
with  which  we  fell  March  16th,  setting 
ourselves  for  certain  days  in  afresh 
river,  between  the  main  and  it, 
for  the  finishing  of  our  needful  busi- 
nesses, as  it  is  aforesaid.  While  we 
abode  in  this  place,  we  felt  a  very 
terrible  earthquake,  the  force  where- 
of was  such  that  our  ship  and  pin- 
nace, riding  very  near  an  English 
mile  from  the  shore,  were  shaken  and 
did  quiver  as  if  it  had  been  laid  on 
dry  land.  We  found  here  many  good 
commodities  which  we  wanted,  as 
fish,  fresh  water,  wood,  &c.,  besides 
alargartoes,  monkeys,  and  the  like  ; 
and  in  our  journey  hither  we  met 
with  one  ship  more  (the  last  we  met 
with  in  all  tnose  coasts),  laden  with 
linen,  China  silk,  and  China  dishes, 
amongst  which  we  found  also  a  fal- 
con of  gold,  handsomely  wrought, 
with  a  great  emerald  set  in  the  breast 

^  "It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice," 
says  one  modem  chronicler  of  this 
voyage,  "that  the  scheme  for  ex- 
ploring a  North-eastern  channel  from 
the  Pacific,  thus  adopted  by  Drake, 
is  the  same  with  that  recommended 
about  a  century  later  by  the  celebrated 
Dampier."  See  post,  Dampier's  Voy- 
age, Chapter  IX.,  page  221. 

*  OS  tne  coast  of  Nicaragua  ;  it  Ik 
mentioned  by  Dampier,  who  (Chap. 
VIII.,  pa^e200)  "coasted  along 
shore,  paasingby  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  and  the  Island 
Cano." 
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of  it.  From  thence  ive  parted  the 
24th  day  of  the  month  forenamed, 
with  full  purpose  to  run  the  nearest 
course,  as  the  wind  would  suffer  us, 
without  touch  of  land  a  long  time ; 
and  therefore  passed  hy  port  Papa- 
gaya :  the  port  of  the  Yale,  of  the 
most  rich  and  excellent  balms  of 
Jericho ;  Quantapico,^  and  divers 
others ;  as  also  certain  gulfs  here- 
about, which  without  intermission 
send  forth  such  continual  and  violent 
winds,  that  the  Spaniards,  though 
their  ships  be  good,  dare  not  venture 
themselves  too  near  the  danger  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  having  notice 
that  we  should  be  troubled  with 
often  calms  and  contrary  winds  if  we 
continued  near  the  coast,  and  did  not 
run  off  to  sea  to  fetch  the  wind,  and 
that  if  we  did  so  we  could  not  then  fall 
with  land  again  when  we  would  ;  our 
General  thought  it  needful  that  we 
should  run  in  with  some  place  or 
other  before  our  departure  from  the 
coast,  to  see  if  happily  we  could,  by 
traffic,  augment  onr  provision  of 
victuals  and  other  necessaries,  — that 
being  at  sea  we  might  not  be  driven 
to  any  great  want  or  necessity ;  al- 
beit we  had  reasonable  store  of  good 
things  aboard  us  already. 

The  next  harbour  therefore  which 
we  chanced  with,  on  April  15th,  in 
15°  40',  was  Guatulco,  so  named  of  the 
Snaniaxds  who  inhabited  it,  with 
wnom  we  had  some  intercourse,  to 
the  supply  of  many  things  which  we 
desired,  and  chiefly  bread,  &c.  And 
now  having  reasonably,  aswe  thought, 
provided  ourselves,  we  departed  trom 
the  coast  of  America  for  tne  present ; 
but  not  forgetting,  before  we  got  a- 
shipboard,  to  take  with  us  also  a  cer- 
tain pot,  of  about  a  bushel  in  bigness, 
full  of  royals  of  plate,  which  we  found 
in  the  town,  togiether  with  a  chain  of 
gold  and  some  other  jewels  which  we 
entreated  a  gentleman  Spaniard  to 
leave  behind  him  as  he  was  flying 
out  of  town.'    From  Guatulco  we  de- 

^  Probably  Tehuantepec  is  meant 
'  Here  the   voyagers  surprised    a 
council  engaged  in  the  trial  of  some 
Indians  accused  of  trying  to  bum  the 


parted  the  day  following,  viz.,  April 
16th,  setting  our  course  directly  into 
the  sea,  whereon  we  sailed  500 
leagues  in  longitude,  to  get  a  wind  : 
and  between  that  and  June  3d,  1400 
leagues  in  all,  till  we  came  into  42* 
of  North  latitude,  wherein  the  night 
following  we  found  such  alteration  of 
heat  into  extreme  and  nipping  cold, 
that  our  men  in  general  did  grievously 
complain  thereof,  some  of  them  feeling 
their  healths  much  impaired  thereby ; 
neither  was  it  that  this  chanced  in 
the  night  alone,  but  the  day  follow- 
ing carried  with  it  not  only  the  marks, 
but  the  stings  and  force  of  the  night 
going  before,  to  the  great  admiration^ 
of  us  all.  For  besides  that  the  pinch- 
ing and  biting  air  was  nothing  al- 
tered, the  very  ropes  of  our  sliip  were 
stiff,  and  the  rain  which  fell  was  an 
unnatural  congealed  and  frozen  sub- 
stance, so  that  we  seemed  rather  to 
be  in  the  Frozen  Zone  than  any  way 
so  near  unto  the  Sun,  or  these  hotter 
climates.  Neither  did  this  happen 
for  the  time  only,  or  by  some  sudden 
accident,  but  rather  seems  indeed  to 
proceed  from  some  ordinary  cause, 
against  which  the  heat  of  the  Sun 
prevails  not ;  for  it  came  to  that  ex- 
tremity in  sailing  but  two  degrees 
farther  to  the  Northward  in  our 
course,  that  though  seamen  lack  not 
good  stomachs,  yet  it  seemed  a  ques- 
tion to  many  amongst  us  whether  their 
hands  shomd  feed  their  mouths,  or 
rather  keep  themselves  within  their 
coverta  from  the  pinching  cold  that 
did  benumb  them.  Neither  could 
we  impute  it  to  the  tenderness  of  our 

tovm,  and  carried  culprits  and  judges 
on  board  together  as  temporary 
prisoners.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  pursued  and  plundered  the 
wearer  of  the  golden  chain  was  Tho- 
mas Moon.  At  Guatulco  the  Portn- 
guese  pilot,  Nuno  da  Silva,  and  all 
the  otner  prisoners,  were  liberated ; 
the  pilot  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  voy- 
age up  to  this  point,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Portuguese  Yiceroy  in  India, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  English 
hands. 
'  Wonder,  astonishment 
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bodies,  though  we  came  lately  from 
the  extremity  of  heat,  by  reason 
whereof  we  might  be  more  sensible 
of  tlie  present  cold  ;  insonmch  as  the 
dead  and  senseless  creatures  were  as 
well  affected  with  it  as  ourselves  :  our 
meat,  as  soon  as  it  was  removed  from 
the  £Lre,  would  presently  in  a  manner 
1»e  frozen  up,  and  our  ropes  and 
tackling  in  few  days  were  grown  to 
that  stiffness,  that  what  three  men 
afore  were  able  with  them  to  perform, 
now  six  men,  with  their  best  strength 
and  uttermost  endeavoui^  were  hamly 
able  to  accomplish :  whereby  a  sudden 
and  great  discouragement  seized  upon 
the  minds  of  our  men,  and  they  were 
possessed  with  a  great  mislike  and 
doubting  of  any  good  to  be  done  that 
way.  Yet  would  not  our  General  be 
discouraged,  but  as  well  b^  comfort- 
able  speeches,  of  the  Divme  Provi- 
dence and  of  God*s  loving  care  over 
his  children,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
also  by  other  good  and  profitable  per- 
suasions, adding  thereto  his  own 
cheerful  example,  he  so  stirred  them 
np  to  put  on  a  good  courage,  and 
to  quit  themselves  like  men,  to  en- 
dure some  short  extremity  to  have 
the  speedier  comfort,  and  a  little 
troable  to  obtain  the  greater  glory, 
that  every  man  was  throughly  arm^ 
with  willingness,  and  resolved  to  see 
the  nttermost,  if  it  were  possible,  of 
what  good  was  to  be  done  that  way. 

The  land  in  that  part  of  America 
bearing  farther  out  into  the  West 
than  we  before  imagined,  we  were 
nearer  on  it  than  we  were  aware ;  and 
yet  the  nearer  still  we  came  unto  it, 
the  more  extremity  of  cold  did  seize 
nponoSb  The  5th  (lay  of  June,  we  were 
forced  by  contrary  winds  to  run  in 
with  the  shore,  which  we  then  first 
descried,  and  to  cast  anchor  in  a  bad 
bay,  the  beet  road  we  could  for  the 
present  meet  with,  where  we  were  not 
without  some  danger  by  reason  of  the 
many  extreme  gusts  and  flaws  that 
beat  upon  ns,  which  if  the^  ceased  and 
weze  atiU  at  any  time,  immedifttelv 
upon  their  intermission  there  fol- 
lowed most  vile,  thick,  and  stinkids 
fo0i,  against  which  the  sea  prevailed 
nothing,  till  the  gusts  of  wmd  again 


removed  them,  which  brought  with 
them  such  extremity  and  violence 
when  they  came,  that  there  was  no  deal- 
ing or  resisting  a^nst  them.  In  this 
place  was  no  abidmg  for  us  ;  and  to  go 
farther  North,  the  extremity  of  the 
cold  (which  had  now  utterly  discour- 
aged our  men)  would  not  permit  us ; 
and  the  winds,  directly  bent  against 
us,  having  once  got  us  under  sail 
again,  commanded  us  to  the  South- 
ward whether  we  would  or  no.  From 
the  height  of  48"  in  which  now  we 
were,  to  38%  we  found  the  land,  by 
coasting  along  it,  to  be  but  low  and 
reasonably  plain ;  every  hill  (whereof 
we  saw  many,  but  none  veiy  high), 
though  it  were  in  June,  and  the  sun  in 
his  nearest  approach  unto  them,  being 
covered  witn  snow.  In  38"  80'  we 
fell  with  a  convenient  and  fit  har- 
bour, and,  June  17th,  came  to  anchor 
therein,  where  we  continued  till  the 
23d  da^  of  July  following.  During 
all  which  time,  notwithstanding  it 
was  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  so 
near  the  sun,  ^et  were  we  continually 
visited  with  like  nipping  colds  as  we 
had  felt  before;  insomuch  that  if 
violent  exercises  of  our  bodies,  and 
busy  employment  about  our  necessary 
labours,  nad  nut  sometimes  compelled 
us  to  the  contrary,  we  could  very 
well  have  been  contented  to  have  kept 
about  us  still  our  winter  clothes,  yea 
(had  our  necessities  suffered  us),  to 
have  kept  our  beds;  neither  could 
we  at  any  time,  in  whole  fourteen 
days  together,  find  the  air  so  clear  as 
to  be  able  to  take  the  height  of  sun 
or  star. 

And  here  having  so  fit  occasion 
(notwithstanding  it  may  seem  to  be 
beside  the  purpose  of  writing  the  his- 
tory of  this  our  voyage),  we  will  a 
little  more  diligently  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  in  these  parts,  as  also  into 
the  probabilities  or  unlikelihoods  of 
a  passage  to  be  found  that  way. 
Neither  was  it  (as  hath  formerly  been 
touched)  tenderness  of  our  bodies, 
coming  so  lately  out  of  the  heat, 
whereby  the  pores  were  opened,  that 
made  us  so  sensible  of  the  colds  we 
here  felt :  in  this  respect,  aa  in.  man^f 
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others,  we  found  our  God  a  provident 
Father  and  carefnl  Physician  for  us. 
We  lacked  no  outward  helps  nor  in- 
ward comforts  to  restore  and  fortify 
nature,  had  it  been  decayed  or  weak- 
ened in  us ;  neither  was  there  wanting 
to  us  the  great  experience  of  our  Gene- 
ral, who  had  often  himself  proyed  the 
force  of  the  Burning  Zone,  whose 
advice  always  prevail^  much  to  the 
preserving  of  a  moderate  temper  in 
our  constitutions ;  so  that  even  after 
our  departure  from  the  heat  we  always 
found  our  bodies,  not  as  sponges,  but 
strong  and  hardened,  more  able  to 
bear  out  cold,  though  we  came  out  of 
excess  of  heat,  than  a  number  of 
chamber  champions  could  have  been, 
who  lie  on  their  feather-beds  till  they 
go  to  sea,  or  rather,  whose  teeth  in  a 
temperate  air  do  beat  in  their  heads 
at  a  cup  of  cold  sack  and  sogar  by  the 
fire.  And  that  it  was  not  our  tender- 
ness, but  the  very  extremity  of  the 
cold  itself,  that  caused  this  sensible- 
ness  in  us,  may  the  rather  appear,  in 
that  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
place  (with  whom  we  had  for  a  long 
season  familiar  intercourse,  as  is  to  be 
related),  who   had  never   been  ac- 

auainted  with  such  heat,  to  whom 
tie  country,  air,  and  climate  was 
proper,  and  in  whom  custom  of  cold 
was  as  it  were  a  second  nature,  yet 
used  to  come  shivering  to  us  in  their 
warm  furs,  crowding  close  together, 
body  to  body,  to  receive  heat  one  of 
another,  and  sheltering  themselves 
under  a  lee  bank,  if  it  were  possible, 
and  as  often  as  they  could  labouring 
to  shroud  themselves  under  our  gar- 
ments also  to  keep  them  warm.  Be- 
sides, how  unhan(hM)m6  and  deformed 
appeared  the  face  of  the  earth  itself ! 
showing  trees  without  leaves,  and  the 
ground  without  greenness,  in  those 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  poor 
birds  and  fowls  not  daring  (as  we  had 
great  experience  to  deserve  it)  so  much 
as  once  to  arise  from  their  nests  after 
the  first  egg  laid,  till  it,  with  all  the 
rest,  be  hatched  and  brought  to  some 
strength  of  nature,  able  to  help  itself. 
Only  this  recompense  hath  Nature 
afforded  them,  that  the  heat  of  their  I 
own  bodies  being  exceeding  great,  it  I 


perfecteth  the  creature  with  greater 
expedition,  and  in  shorter  time  than 
is  to  be  found  in  many  places. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  extremity, 
they  seem  not  to  be  so  deeply  hidden 
but  that  they  may,  at  least  in  part, 
be  guessed  at.  The  chief  of  which  we 
conceive  to  be  the  lai^  spreading  of 
the  Asian  and  American  continent, 
which  (somewhat  Northward  of  these 
parts),  if  they  be  not  fully  joined,  yet 
seem  they  to  come  very  near  one  to 
the  other.  From  whose  high  and 
snow-covered  mountains  the  North 
and  North-west  winds  (the  constant 
visitants  of  these  coasts)  send  abroad 
their  frozen  Nymphs,  to  the  infecting 
the  whole  air  with  this  insufferable 
sharpness:  not  permitting  the  Sun, 
no,  not  in  the  pride  of  Ms  heat,  to 
dissolve  the  congealed  water  and  snow 
which  they  have  breathed  out  so  nigh 
the  Sun,  and  so  many  degrees  distant 
from  themselves.  And  that  t^e  North 
and  North-west  winds  are  here  con- 
stant in  June  and  July,  as  the  North 
wind  alone  is  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, we  not  only  found  by  our  own 
experience,  but  were  fully  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  thereof  by  the  con- 
tinued observations  of  the  Spaniards. 
Hence  comes  the  general  squalidneas 
and  barrenness  of  the  country ;  hence 
comes  it  that  in  the  midst  of  their 
Summer  the  snow  hardly  departeth 
even  from  their  very  doors,  but  is 
never  taken  away  from  their  hills  at 
all ;  hence  come  those  thick  mists  and 
most  stinking  fogs,  which  increase  so 
much  the  more  by  how  much  higher 
the  Pole  is  raised:^  wherein  a  blind 
pilot  is  as  good  as  the  best  director  of 
a  course.  For  the  Sun  striving  to 
perform  his  natural  office,  in  elevating 
the  vapours  out  of  these  inferior 
bodies,  draweth  necessarily  abundance 
of  moisture  out  of  the  sea;  but  the 
nipping  cold,  from  the  former  causes, 
meeting  and  opposing  the  Sun's  en- 
deavour, forces  fiim  to  give  over  his 
work  imperfect,  and,  instead  of 
higher  elevation,  to  leave  in  the  lowest 

'  The  nearer  one  approaches  to  the 
Pole,  causing  the  North  Star  to  rise 
apparently  higher  in  the  heavens. 
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region,  wmndering  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  waters,  as  it  were  a  second 
sea,  through  which  its  own  beams 
cannot  possibly  pierce,  unless  some- 
times when  the  sadden  violence  of 
the  winds  doth  help  to  scatter  and 
break  through  it;  which  thing  hap- 
peneth  yety  seldom,  and  when  it 
nappeneth  is  of  no  continuance.  Some 
of  our  mariners  in  this  voyage  had 
formerly  been  at  Wardhonse,^  in  72^ 
of  NorUi  latitude,  who  yet  affirmed 
that  they  felt  no  such  nipping  cold 
there  in  the  end  of  the  Summer,  when 
they  departed  thence,  as  they  did  here 
in  those  hottest  months  of  June  and 
July.  And  also  from  these  reasons 
we  ooojeetore,  that  either  there  is  no 
paasage  at  all  through  these  Northern 
coasts  (which  is  most  likely);  or  if 
there  he,  that  vet  it  is  unnavigable. 
Add  hereunto,  that  though  we  searched 
the  ooast  diligently,  even  unto  the 
forty-eighth  degree,  yet  found  we  not 
the  land  to  trend  so  much  as  one 
point  in  any  place  towards  the  East, 
out  xmther  running  on  continually 
North-west,  as  if  it  went  directly  to 
meet  with  Asia;  and  even  in  that 
hdght,  when  we  had  a  frank  wind 
to  hare  carried  us  through,  had  there 
been  a  passsge,  ^et  we  had  a  smooth 
aad  ealm  sea,  with  ordinary  flowing 
and  reflowittg,  which  could  not  have 
been  had  there  been  a  frete  ;*  of  which 
we  rather  infallibly  concluded,  than 
eoBJectnred,  that  there  was  none.  But 
to  return. 

The  next  day  after  our  coming  to 
anchor  in  the  aforesaid  harbour,' the 
peofile  of  the  eountry  shewed  them- 
•dTes^  sending  off  a  man  with  grc&t 
expedition  to  us  in  a  canoe.  Who 
bemg  yet  but  a  little  from  the  shore, 
and  a  great  way  firom  our  ship,  spake 
t»  vs  continually  as  he  came  rowing 
And  at  last  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
stajring  himself  he  began  more 


^  Wardhys,  at  the  extreme  north- 
east point  of  Norway. 

*  A  narrow  passage  or  contracted 
dianneL 

*  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the 
prasent  prosperous  capital  of  Call- 
lornift. 


solemnly  a  long  and  tedious  oration, 
after  his  manner:  using  in  the  de- 
livery thereof  many  gestures  and 
signs,  moving  his  hands,  turning  his 
h^ul  and  body  many  ways;  and 
after  his  oration  ended,  with  great 
show  of  reverence  and  submission 
returned  back  to  shore  again.  He 
shortly  came  again  the  second  time 
in  like  manner,  and  so  the  third 
time,  when  he  brought  with  him,  as 
a  present  from  the  rest,  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  much  like  the  feathers  of  a 
black  crow,  very  neatly  and  artificially* 
gathered  upon  a  string,  and  drawn 
together  into  a  round  bundle ;  being 
very  clean  and  finely  cut,  and  bearing 
in  length  an  equal  proportion  one  with 
another :  a  special  cognisance  (as  we 
a^rwards  obeerved)  which  they  that 
guard  their  King's  person  wear  upon 
their  heads,  with  this  also  he 
brought  a  little  basket  made  of  rushes, 
and  filled  with  an  herb  which  they 
called  "Tab4h."»  Both  which,  being 
tied  to  a  short  rod,  he  cast  into  our 
boat  Our  General  intended  to  have 
recompensed  him  immediately  with 
many  good  things  he  would  have  be- 
stowed on  him ;  but  entering  into  the 
boat  to  deliver  the  same,  he  could  not 
be  drawn*  to  receive  them  by  any 
means,  save  one  hat,  which  being  cast 
into  the  water  out  of  the  ship,  he  took 
up  (refusing  utterly  to  me<ldle  with 
any  other  thing,  though  it  were  upon 
a  board  put  off  to  him),  and  so  pre- 
sently made  his  return.  After  which 
time  our  boat  could  row  no  way,  but, 
wondering  at  us  as  at  gods,  they 
would  follow  the  same  with  admira- 
tion. 

The  third  day  following,  viz.,  the 
21st,  our  ship,  having  received  a  leak 
at  sea,  was  brought  to  anchor  nearer 
the  shore,  that,  her  goods  being 
landed,  she  might  be  repaired;  but 
for  that  we  were'  to  prevent  any  dan- 
ger tiiat  might  chance  against  our 
safety,  our  General  first  of  all  landed 
his  men,  with  all  necessary  provision 

•*  Cleverly,  skilfully. 

•  Tobacco — **tabac  "  in  French. 

•  Induced,  tempted. 
I     '  Were  obliged  or  bound. 
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to  build  tents  and  make  a  fort  for  the 
defence  of  ourselves  and  goods,  and 
that  we  might  under  the  shelter  of  it 
with  more  safety  (whatever  should 
befall)  end  our  business.  Which 
when  the  people  of  the  country  per- 
ceived us  doing,  as  men  set  on  fire  to 
war  in  defence  of  their  country,  in 
great  haste  and  companies,  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had,  they  came  down 
unto  us,  and  yet  with  no  hostile 
meaning  or  intent  to  hurt  us ;  stand- 
ing, when  they  drew  near,  as  men 
ravished  in  their  minds  with  the 
sight  of  such  things  as  they  never  had 
seen  or  heard  of  before  that  time: 
their  errand  being  rather  with  sub- 
mission and  fear  to  worship  us  as  gods, 
than  to  have  any  war  with  us  as 
with  mortal  men.  Which  thing,  as 
it  did  partlv  show  itself  at  that  in- 
stant, so  did  it  more  and  more  mani- 
fest itself  afterwards,  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  abode  amongst  them.  At 
this  time,  being  willed  by  signs  to  lay 
from  them  their  bows  ana  arrows,  they 
did  as  they  were  directed ;  and  so  did 
all  the  rest,  as  they  came  more  and 
more  by  companies  unto  them,  grow- 
ing in  a  little  while  to  a  great  number, 
both  ofmen  and  women.  To  the  intent, 
therefore,  that  this  peace  whicli  they 
themselves  so  willingly  sought  might, 
without  any  cause  of  the  breach  thereof 
on  our  part  given,  be  continued,  and 
that  we  might  with  more  safety  and 
expedition  end  our  businesses  in  quiet, 
our  General,  with  all  his  company, 
used  all  means  possible  gently  to 
entreat  them,  bestowing  upon  each  of 
them  liberally  good  and  necessary 
things  to  cover  their  nakedness ; 
withal  signifying  unto  them  that  we 
were  no  gods,  but  men,  and  had 
need  of  such  things  to  cover  our  own 
shame;  teaching  them  to  use  them 
to  the  same  enos.  For  which  cause 
also  we  did  eat  and  drink  in  their 
presence,  giving  them  to  understand 
that  without  that  we  could  not  live, 
and  therefore  were  but  men  as  well 
as  they.  Notwithstanding,  nothing 
could  persuade  them,  nor  remove 
that  opinion  which  they  had  con- 
ceived of  us,  that  we  should  be  gods. 
Id    recompense   of    those   things 


which  they  had  received  of  us,  as 
shirts,  linen  cloth,  &c.,  they  bestowed 
upon  our  General,  and  divers  of  our 
company,  divers  things ;  as  feathers, 
cauls  of  network,  the  quivers  of  their 
arrows,  made  of  fawn-skins,  and  the 
very  skins  of  beasts  that  their  women 
wore  upon  their  bodies.  Having  thus 
had  their  fill  of  this  time's  visiting 
and  beholding  of  us,  they  departed 
with  joy  to  their  houses;  which 
houses  are  digged  round  within  the 
earth,  and  have  from  the  uppermost 
brims  of  the  circle  clefts  of  wood  set 
up,  and  joined  close  together  at  the 
top,  like  our  spires  on  the  steeple  of 
a  church ;  which  being  covered  with 
earth,  suffer  no  water  to  enter,  and 
are  very  warm.  The  door  in  the  most 
part  of  them  performs  the  office  also 
of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke : 
it  is  made  in  bigness  and  fashion  like 
to  an  ordinary  scuttle  in  a  ship,  and 
standing  slopewise.  Their  beds  are 
the  hard  ground,  only  with  rushes 
strewed  upon  it,  and,  lying  round 
about  the  nouse,  have  their  fire  in 
the  midst,  which,  by  reason  that  the 
house  is  but  low  vaulted,  round,  and 
close,  ^veth  a  marvellous  reflection 
to  their  bodies  to  heat  the  same. 
Their  men  for  the  most  part  go  naked ; 
the  women  take  a  kind  of  bulrushes, 
and  kembing  it^  after  the  manner  of 
hemp,  make  themselves  thereof  a 
loose  garment,  which  being  knit  about 
their  middles,  hangs  down  about  their 
hips,  and  so  afibrds  to  them  a  cover- 
ing of  that  which  Nature  teaches 
should  be  hidden ;  about  their  shoid- 
ders  they  wear  also  the  skin  of  a  deer, 
with  the  hair  upon  it.  They  are 
very  obedient  to  tneir  husbands,  and 
exceeding  ready  in  all  services;  yet 
of  themselves  offering  to  do  nothing; 
without  the  consent  or  being  called 
of  the  men.  As  soon  as  they  were 
returned  to  their  houses,  they  began 
amongst  themselves  a  kind  of  most 
lamentable  weeping  and  crying  out, 
which  they  continued  also  a  great 
while  together,  in  such  sort  that  in 
the  place  where  they  left  us  (being 
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near  about  three-quArters  of  an  Eng- 
lish mile  distant  irom  them)  we  very 
Slainlj,  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
id  hear  the  same,  the  women  especi- 
ally extending  their  voices  in  a  most 
miserable  and  doleful  manner  of 
shrieking.  Notwithstanding  this 
hnmble  manner  of  presenting  them- 
selves, and  awful  demeanonr  used  to- 
wards ns,  we  thought  it  no  wisdom  too 
far  to  trust  them  (our  experience  of 
former  InfideU  deahng  with  us  before, 
made  us  careful  to  provide  against  an 
alteration  of  their  affections  or  breach 
of  peace  if  it  should  happen);  and 
therefore  with  all  expedition  we  set 
up  our  tents,  and  entrenched  our- 
euves  with  walls  of  stone;  that  so 
being  fortified  within  ourselves,  we 
might  be  able  to  keep  off  the  enemy 
(if  they  should  so  prove)  from  coming 
amongst  us  without  our  good  wUls. 
This  being  quickly  finish^  we  went 
the  more  cheerfully  and  securely 
afterwards  about  our  other  business. 

Against  the  end  of  two  davs,  during 
whidi  time  they  had  not  been  with 
ns  again,  there  was  gathered  together 
a  fpoit  assembly  of  men,  women,  and 
children  (invited  by  the  report  of 
them  which  first  saw  us,  who,  as  it 
seems,  had  in  that  time  of  purpose 
dispersed  themselves  into  the  country, 
to  make  known  the  news),  who  came 
now  the  second  time  unto  us,  bring- 
ing with  them,  as  before  had  been 
done,  feathers  and  be^  of  '*  Tab4h  " 
for  presents^  or  rather  mdeed  for  sacri- 
fices, upon  this  persuasion  that  we 
were  gods.  When  they  came  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  at  the  bottom  whereof 
we  had  built  our  fort,  they  made  a 
stand ;  where  one,  appointed  as  their 
chief  speaker,  weaned  both  us  his 
hearers,  and  himself  too,  with  a  long 
tod  tedious  oration,  delivered  witn 
itnuige  and  violent  gestures,  his  voice 
being  extended  to  the  uttermost 
strength  of  nature,  and  his  words 
filling  80  thick  one  in  the  neck  of 
another,  that  he  could  hardly  fetch 
his  breath  again.  As  soon  as  he  had 
conelnded,  ul  the  rest,  with  a  rever- 
ent bowing  of  their  bodies  (in  a 
dreaming  manner,  and -long  producing 
of  the  same)  cried  "Oh:*    thereby 


giving  their  consents  that  all  was 
very  true  which  he  had  spoken,  and 
that  they  had  uttered  tlieir  mind  by 
his  mouth  unto  us.  Which  done,  the 
men  laying  down  their  bows  upon 
the  hill,  and  leaving  their  women 
and  children  behind  them,  came  down 
with  their  presents ;  in  such  sort  as  if 
they  had  appeared  before  a  God  in- 
deed, thinkmg  themselves  happy  that 
they  might  nave  access  unto  our 
General,  out  much  more  happy  when 
the^  saw  that  he  would  receive  at 
their  hands  those  things  which  they 
so  willingly  had  presented:  and  no 
doubt  they  thought  themselves  nearest 
unto  God  when  they  sat  or  stood  next 
to  him.  In  the  meantime  the  women, 
as  if  they  had  been  desperate,  used 
unnatural  violence  against  them- 
selves, crying  and  shrieking  piteously, 
tearing  their  flesh  with  their  nails 
from  their  cheeks  in  a  monstrous 
manner,  the  blood  streaming  down 
along  their  breasts ;  besides,  despoil- 
ing the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  of 
those  single  coverings  they  formerly 
had,  and  holding  their  hands  above 
their  heads  that  Uiev  might  not  rescue 
their  breasts  from  harm,  they  would 
with  fury  cast  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  never  respecting  whether  it 
were  clean  or  soft,  but  dashed  them- 
selves in  this  manner  on  hard  stones, 
knobby  hillocks,  stocks  of  wood,  and 
pricking  bushes,  or  whatever  else  lay 
m  their  way,  iterating  the  same 
course  again  and  again ;  yea,  women 
great  with  child,  some  nine  or  ten 
times  each,  and  others  holding  out 
till  fifteen  or  sixteen  times,  till  their 
strength  failed  them,  exercised  this 
cruelty  against  themselves:  a  thing 
more  grievous  for  us  to  see  or  suffer, 
could  we  have  help^  it,  than  trouble 
to  them,  as  it  seemed,  to  do  it.  This 
bloody  sacrifice,  against  our  wills, 
being  thus  performed,  our  General, 
with  his  company,  in  the  presence  of 
those  strangers,  fell  to  prayers;  and 
by  signs  in  lifting  up  our  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  signified  unto  them 
that  that  God  whom  we  did  serve, 
and  whom  they  ought  to  worship, 

^  Helped,  prevented. 
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waa  aboYe :  beseeching  God,  if  it  were 
His  good  pleasure,  to  open  by  some 
means  their  blinded  eyes,  that  they 
might  in  due  time  be  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  Him,  the  true  and 
everlasting  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  hath  Bent,  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles.  In  the  time  of  which 
prayers,  sin^pig  of  Psalms,  and  read- 
ing of  certain  chapters  in  the  Bible, 
they  sat  very  attentively :  and  observ- 
in^  the  end  at  every  p9,use,  with  one 
voice  still  cried  **  Oh,  greatly  rejoic- 
ing in  our  exercises.  Yea,  they  took 
such  pleasure  in  our  singing  of  Psalms, 
that  whensoever  they  resorted  to  us, 
their  first  request  was  commonly  this, 
"Gna&h,"  by  which  they  entreated 
that  we  would  sing.  Our  General 
having  now  bestowed  upon  them 
divers  things,  at  their  deputure  they 
restored  them  all  a^n,  none  carry- 
ing with  him  anything  of  whatsoever 
he  had  received,  thinking  themselves 
Bufficientlv  enriched  and  happy  that 
they  had  U)und  so  free  access  to  see  us. 
Against  the  end  of  three  days 
more  (the  news  having  the  while 
spread  itself  farther,  and  as  it 
seemed  a  great  way  up  into  the  coun- 
try), were  assembled  the  greatest 
number  of  people  which  we  could 
reasonably  imagine  to  dwell  within 
any  convenient  distance  round  about. 
Amongst  the  rest  the  King  himself, 
a  man  of  a  goodly  stature  and  a  comely 
personage,  attended  with  his  guard  of 
about  100  tall  and  warlike  men, 
this  day,  June  26th,  came  down  to  see 
us.  Before  his  coming,  were  sent 
two  ambassadors  or  messengers  to  our 
General,  to  signify  that  their  *'  Hi6h," 
that  is,  their  Kinp,  was  coming  and 
at  hand.  They  m  the  delivery  of 
their  message,  the  one  spake  with  a 
soft  and  low  voice,  prompting  his 
fellow;  the  other  pronounced  the 
same,  word  by  word,  after  him  with 
a  voice  more  audible,  continuing  their 

E reclamation,  for  such  it  was,  about 
alf  an  hour.  Which  being  ended, 
they  bv  signs  made  request  to  our 
General  to  send  somethmg  by  their 
hands  to  their  "  Hi6h  "  or  King,  as  a 
token  that  his  coming  might  be  in 
pesuce.     Our  General  willingly  satis- 


fied their  desire ;  and  they,  glad  men, 
made  speedy  return  to  their  *'  Hi6h." 
Neither  was  it  lonff  before  their  King 
(making  as  princ^y  a  show  as  poe- 
■ibly  he  could)  with  all  his  train  came 
forward.  In  their  coining  forwards 
they  cried  continually  after  a  singing 
manner,  with  a  lusty  courage.  And 
as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
wards us,  so  did  they  more  and  mora 
strive  to  behave  themselves  with  a 
certain  comeliness  and  gravity  in  all 
their  actions.  In  the  forefront  earn* 
a  man  of  a  large  body  and  goodly 
aspect,  bearing  the  sceptre  or  royal 
mace  (made  of  a  certain  kind  of  black 
wood,  and  in  length  about ayard and 
a  half),  before  the  King.  Whereupon 
hung  two  crowns,  a  bigger  and  a 
less,  with  three  chains  of  a  marvellous 
length,  and  often  doubled,  besides  a 
bag  of  the  herb  "Tab4h."  The 
crowns  were  made  of  network,  wrought 
upon  most  curiously  with  feathers  of 
divers  colours,  very  artificially  placed, 
and  of  a  formal  fashion.  The  chains 
seemed  of  a  bony  substance,  every 
link  or  part  thereof  being  veiy  little^ 
thin,  most  finely  burnished,  with  a 
hole  pierced  through  the  midst.  The 
number  of  links  going  to  make  one 
chain  is  in  a  manner  infinite;  but  of 
such  estimation  is  it  amongst  them, 
that  few  be  the  persons  that  are  ad- 
mitted to  wear  the  same;  and  even 
they  to  whom  it  is  lawful  to  use 
them,  vet  are  stinted  what  number 
they  shall  use,  as  some  ten,  soms 
twelve,  some  twenty,  and  as  they 
exceed  in  number  of  chains,  so  there- 
by are  they  known  to  be  the  more 
honourable  personages. 

Next  unto  him  that  bare  this 
sceptre  was  the  King  himself,  with  his 
guard  about  him ;  his  attire  upon  his 
head  was  a  caul^  of  network,  wrought 
upon  somewhat  like  the  crowns,  but 
differing  much  both  in  fashion  and 
perfectness  of  work  ;  upon  his  shoul- 
ders he  had  on  a  coat  of  the  skins  of 
conies,  reaching  to  his  waist;  his 
guard  also  had  each  coats  of  the  same 
shape,  but  of  other  skins ;  soma 
having   cauls    likewise   stuck   with 

^  Cowl,  cap. 
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feftthen,  or  covered  over  with  a  cer- 
tain  down,  which  groweth  np  in  the 
country  upon  an  herb  much  like  our 
lettuce,  which  exceeds  any  other 
down  in  the  world  for  fineness,  and 
being  laid  upon  their  catils,  by  no 
win<u  can  be  removed.  Of  such  esti- 
mation is  this  herb  amongst  them, 
that  the  down  thereof  is  not  lawful  to 
be  worn,  but  of  such  persons  as  are 
about  the  King  (to  whom  also  it  is 
permitted  to  wear  a  plume  of  feathers 
on  their  heads  in  sign  of  honour),  and 
the  seeds  are  notusM.  but  only  in  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods.  After  these  in  their 
order  did  foUow  the  naked  sort  of  com- 
mon people^  whose  hair,  being  long, 
was  gatbered  into  a  bunch  behind,  in 
whicSi  stuck  plumes  of  feathers  ;  but 
in  the  forepart  only  single  feathers 
like  horns,  every  one  pleasing  him- 
•df  in  his  own  device.  TMs  one 
thing  was  observed  to  be  general 
amongst  them  all,  that  every  one 
had  his  face  painted,  some  with  white, 
tome  black,  and  some  with  other 
eolonrs^  every  man  also  bringing  in 
Im  hand  one  thing  or  other  for  a  gift 
or  present.  Their  train  or  last  ^ut 
of  uieir  company  consisted  of  women 
and  children,  each  woman  bearing 
against  her  breast  a  round  basket  or 
two,  having  within  them  divers 
tiiinga,  as  iMgs  of  **  Tab&h."  a  root 
wfaii3i  they  call  "Petah,''^  whereof 
they  make  a  kind  of  meal  and  either 
bake  it  into  bread  or  eat  it  raw ; 
bfoQed  fishes,  like  a  pilchard ;  the 
Med  and  down  aforenamed  ;  with 
sueh  like.  Their  baskets  were  made 
in  fiuhion  like  a  deep  bowl,  and 
thoa{^  the  matter  were  rushes,  or 
■och  other  kind  of  stuff,  yet  was  it  so 
emmingly  handled,  that  the  most 
part  of  Uiem  would  hold  water :  about 
the  brims  they  were  hung  with  pieces 
of  the  shells  of  pearls,  and  in  some 
places  with  two  or  three  links  at  a 
nlaoe  of  the  chains  forenamed  :  there- 
oy  signifying  that  they  were  vessels 
wlMdly  dedicated  to  the  only*  use  of 
tiM  gods  they  worshipped,  and  be- 
■dsithia  they  were  wrought  upon  with 

>  Probably  the  potato. 
*8oku 


the  matted  down  of  red  feathers,  dis- 
tinguisheri  into  divers  works  and 
forms. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  General 
having  assembled  his  men  together  (as 
forecasting  the  danger  and  worst  that 
might  fall  out)  prepared  himself  to 
stand  upon  sure  ground,  that  we  might 
at  all  times  be  readv  in  our  own  defence, 
if  any  thing  should  chance  otherwise 
than  was  looked  for  or  expected. 
Wherefore  CFenr  man  being  in  a  war- 
like readiness,  he  marched  within  his 
fenced  place^  making  against  their 
approacn  a  most  warlike  show  (as  he 
did  also  at  all  other  times  of  their  re- 
sort), whereby  if  they  had  been  des- 
perate enemies  they  could  not  have 
chosen  but  have  conceived  terror  and 
fear,  with  discouragement  to  attempt 
anything  against  us,  in  beholding  of 
the  same. 

When  they  were  come  somewhat 
near  unto  us,  trooping  together  they 
gave  us  a  common  or  general  saluta- 
tion, observing  in  the  mean  time  a 
general  silence.  Whereupon,  he  who 
bare  the  sceptre  before  the  King,  be- 
in^  prompted  by  another  whom  the 
King  assigned  to  that  office,  pro- 
nounced with  an  audible  and  manly 
voice  what  the  other  spake  to  him  in 
secret,  continuing,  whether  it  were 
his  oration  or  proclamation,  at  the 
least  half  an  hour.  At  the  close 
whereof  there  was  a  common  "Amen  *' 
in  sign  of  approbation  given  by  every 
person :  and  the  King  himself,  with 
the  whole  number  of  men  and  women 
(the  little  children  only  remaining  be- 
hind), came  further  down  the  nill, 
and  as  they  came  set  themselves  again 
in  their  former  order.  And  beins 
now  come  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
near  our  fort,  the  sceptre-bearer,  with 
a  composed  countenance  and  stately 
carriage,  began  a  song,  and  answer- 
able thereunto  observed  a  kind  of 
measures  in  a  dance :  whom  the 
King  with  his  guard  and  every  other 
sort  of  person  following,  did  in  like 
manner  sing  and  dance,  saving  only 
the  women,  who  danced  but  kept 
silence.  As  they  danced  they  still 
came  on  :  and  our  General,  perceiving 
their  plain  and  simple  meaimig,  ^"^^ 
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order  that  they  might  freely  enter 
without  intemiption  within  our  bul- 
wark.  Where'alter  they  had  entered, 
they  yet  continued  their    song  and 
dance  a  reasonable  time,  their  women 
also  following  them  with  their  was- 
sail bowls  in  their  hands,  their  bodies 
bruised,  their  faces  torn,  their  dugs, 
breasts,    and  other  parts  bespottcd 
with  blood,  trickling  down  from  the 
wounds  which  with  their  nails  they 
had  made  before  their  comine    After 
that  they  had  satisfied  or  rather  tired 
themselves  in  this  manner,  they  made 
signs  to  our  General  to  have  him  sit 
down ;   unto  whom   both  the  King 
and  divers  others  made  several  ora- 
tions, or  rather,  indeed,  if  we  had  un- 
derstood them,  supplications,  that  he 
would  take  the  province  and  king- 
dom into  his  hand,  and  become  their 
king  and  patron  :  making  signs  that 
they  would  resign    unto  him  their 
right  and  title  in  the  whole  land,  and 
become  his  vassals  in  themselves  and 
their  posterities :    which  that  they 
might  make  us  indeed  believe  that  it 
was  their  true  meaning  and  intent, 
the  King  himself,  with  all  the  rest, 
with  one  consent  and  with  great  re- 
verence, joyfully  singing  a  song,  set 
the  crown  upon  his  head,   enriched 
his  neck  witn  all  their  chains,  and 
offering  him  many  things,  honoured 
him  by  the  name  of  **Hi6h."    Ad- 
ding thereunto,  as  it  might  seem,  a 
song  and  dance  of  triumph,  because 
they  were  not   only  visited  of  the 

fods  (for  so  they  still  indeed  us  to 
c)but  the  great  and  chief  god  was 
now  become  their  god,  their  king  and 
patron,  and  themselves  were  become 
the  only  happy  and  blessed  people  in 
the  world. 

These  things  being  so  freely  offered, 
our  General  uiought  not  meet  to  re- 
sign or  refuse  the  same,  both  for  that 
he  would  not  give  them  any  cause  of 
mistrust  or  disliking  of  him  (that  be- 
ing the  only  place  wherein  at  this 
present  we  were  of  necessity  enforced 
to  seek  relief  of  many  things),  and 
chiefly  for  that  he  knew  not  to  what 
good  end  God  had  brought  this  to 
pass,  or  what  honour  and  profit  it 
might  bring  to  onr  country  in  time 


to  come.  Wherefore,  in  the  name 
and  to  the  use  of  Her  most  excellent 
Majesty,  he  took  the  sceptre,  crown, 
and  dignity  of  the  said  country  into 
his  hand ;  wishing  nothing  more 
than  that  it  had  lain  so  fitly  for  Her 
Majesty  to  enjoy,  as  it  was  now  her 
proper  own,  and  that  the  riches  and 
treasures  thereof  (wherewith  in  the  up- 
land countries  it  abounds)  might  with 
as  great  conveniency  be  transported, 
to  the  enriching  of  her  kingdom  here 
at  home,  as  it  is  in  plenty  to  be  at- 
tained there  ;  and  especially  that  so 
tractable  and  loving  a  people  as  they 
shewed  themselves  to  be  might  have 
means  to  have  manifested  their  most 
willing  obedience  the  more  unto  her, 
and  by  her  means,  as  a  Mother  and 
Nurse  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  might 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  be 
brought  to  the  right  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  true  and  ever-living 
God.  The  ceremonies  of  this  resign- 
ing and  receiving  of  the  kingdom  oe- 
ing  thus  performed,  the  common  sort, 
both  of  men  and  women,  leaving  th« 
the  King  and  his  guard  about  him, 
with  our  General,  dispersed  them- 
selves among  our  people,  taking  a 
diligent  view  or  survey  of  every  man  ; 
and  finding  such  as  pleased  their 
fancies  (which  commonly  were  the 
youngest  of  us),  they  presently  en- 
closing them  about  offered  their  sacri- 
fices unto  them,  crying  out  with 
lamentable  shrieks  and  moans,  weep- 
ing and  scratching  and  tearing  their 
very  flesh  of  their  faces  with  their 
nails ;  neither  were  it  the  women 
alone  which  did  this,  but  even  old 
men,  roaring  and  crying  out,  were  as 
violent  as  the  women  wer«.  We 
groaned  in  spirit  to  see  the  power  of 
Satan  so  far  prevul  in  seducing  these 
so  hu^ess  souls,  and  laboured  by  all 
means,  both  by  showing  our  great 
dislike,  and,  when  that  served  not,  by 
violent  withholding  of  their  hands 
from  that  madness;  directing  them, 
by  our  eyes  and  hands  lift  up  towards 
heaven,  to  the  living  God  whom 
they  ought  to  serve.  But  so  mad 
were  they  upon  their  idolatry,  that 
forcibly  withholding  them  would  not 
prevail ;   for  as  soon  as  they  oould 
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get  liberty  to  their  hands  again  they 
would  be  as  violent  as  they  were  be- 
fore, till  snch  time  as  they  whom 
they  worbhim)ed  were  convejred  from 
them  into  tne  tents;  whom  yet,  as 
men  beside  themselves,  they  would 
with  fury  and  outrage  seek  to  have 
again. 

After  that  time  had  a  little  qualified 
their  madness,  they  then  began  to 
show  and  make  known  unto  us  their 
griefs^  and  diseases  which  they 
carried  about  them ;  some  of  them 
having  old  aches,  some  shrunk  sinews, 
some  old  sores  and  cankered  ulcers, 
some  wounds  more  lately  received, 
and  the  like :  in  most  lamentable 
manner  craving  help  and  cure  thereof 
from  ust  making  signs,  that  if  we  did 
but  blow  upon  their  griefs,  or  but 
touched  the  diseased  places,  they 
would  be  whole.  Their  griefs  wecould 
not  but  take  pity  on  them,  and  to 
our  power  desire  to  help  them ;  but 
that  (if  it  pleased  Qod  to  open  their 
eyes)  they  might  understand  we  were 
but  men  and  no  gods,  we  used  ordin- 
ary means,  as  lotions,  plasters,  and 
unguents,  most  fitly,  as  far  as  our 
skuis  could  guess,  agreeing  to  the 
natures  of  their  gri& ;  beseeching 
God,  if  it  made  for  his  glory,  to  give 
cure  to  their  diseases  by  these  means. 
The  like  we  did  from  time  to  time  as 
they  resorted  unto  us.  Few  were  the 
days  wherein  they  were  absent  from 
na,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
abode  in  that  place;  and  ordinarily 
every  third  day  they  brought  their 
sacrmoes,  till  such  time  as  they  cer- 
tainly nniderstood  our  meaning,  that 
we  took  no  pleasure  but  were  dis- 
pleased with  them ;  whereupon  their 
zeal  abated,  and  their  sacrificing,  for 
a  season,  to  our  good  liking  ceaised. 
Notwithstanding  they  continued  still 
to  make  their  resort  unto  us  in  great 
abandaiice,  and  in  such  sort,  that 
ihBf  oftentimes  forgot  to  provide 
meat  for  their  own  sustenance,  so 
tluit  our  General  (of  whom  they 
made  account  as  of  a  father)  was  fain 

^  Used  here,  of  course,  in  the  mere- 
ly physical  sense  of  pain,  or  wound, 
eraore. 


to  perform  the  office  of  a  father  to- 
wards them,  relieving  them  with  such 
victuals  as  we  had  provided  for  our- 
selves, as  mussels,  seals,  and  such 
like,  wherein  they  took  exceeding 
much  content ;  and  seeing  that  their 
sacrifices  were  displeasing  unto  us, 
yet  (having  gratitude)  they  sought  to 
recompense  us  with  such  things  as 
they  had,  which  they  willingly  forced 
upon  us,  though  it  were  never  so 
necessary  or  needful  for  themselves  to 
keep.  They  are  people  of  a  tractable, 
free,  and  loving  nature,  without 
guile  or  treachery;  their  bows  and 
arrows  (their  only  weapons,  and  al- 
most all  their  wealth)  they  use  very 
skilfully,  but  yet  not  to  do  any  great 
harm  with  them,  being  by  reason  of 
their  weakness  more  fit  for  children 
than  for  men,  sending  the  arrows 
neither  far  off  nor  with  any  great 
force  :  and  yet  are  the  men  commonly 
so  strong  of  body,  that  that  which 
two  or  three  of  our  men  could  hardly 
bear,  one  of  them  would  take  upon 
his  back,  and  without  grudging  carry 
it  easily  away,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
an  English  mile  together.  They  are 
also  exceeding  swift  in  running,  and 
of  long  continuance,  the  use  wnereof 
is  so  familiar  with  them,  that  they 
seldom  go,  but  for  the  most  part  run. 
One  thing  we  observed  in  them  with 
admiration,  that  if  at  any  time  they 
chanced  to  see  a  fish  so  near  the  shore 
that  they  might  reach  the  place  with- 
out swimming,  they  woula  never,  or 
very  seldom,  miss  to  take  it. 

After  that  our  necessary  businesses 
were  well  despatched,  our  General, 
with  his  gentiemen  and  many  of  his 
company,  made  a  journey  up  mto  the 
land,  to  see  the  manner  ^  their  dwell- 
ing, and  to  be  the  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  commodities 
of  the  country.  Their  houses  were 
all  such  as  we  have  formerly  describ- 
ed, and  being  many  of  them  in  one 
place,  made  several  villages  here  and 
there.  The  inland  we  found  to  be 
far  different  from  the  shore,  a  goodly 
country  and  fruitful  soil,  stored  with 
manjr  blessings  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Infinite  was  the  company  of  very  large 
and  fat  deer  which  there  ^e  b&\i  ^^ 
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thooflands,  as  we  snpposed,  in  a 
herd;  beaides  a  multitude  of  a 
strange  kind  of  conies,  by  far  exceed- 
ing  tnem  in  number.  The  head  and 
bc^Yy  in  which  they  resemble  other 
comes,  are  but  smidl ;  his  tail,  like 
the  tail  of  a  rat,  exceeding  long, 
and  his  feet  like  the  paws  of  a  want 
or  mole ;  under  his  chin,  on  either 
side,  he  hath  a  bag,  into  which  he 
cathereth  his  meat,  when  he  hath 
filled  his  belly  abroad,  that  he  may 
with  it  either  feed  his  young,  or  feed 
himself  when  he  lists  not  to  travel 
from  his  burrow.  The  people  eat 
their  bodies,  and  make  great  account 
of  their  skins,  for  their  King's  holi- 
day coat  was  made  of  them.^ 

This  country  our  Qeneral  named 
Albion,'  and  that  for  two  causes :  the 
one  in  respect  of  the  white  banks  and 
cliffs  wbicn  lie  towards  the  sea;  the 
other,  that  it  might  have  some  affin- 
ity, even  in  name  also,  with  our  own 
country,  which  was  sometimes  so 
called.  Before  we  went  from  thence, 
our  Greneral  caused  to  be  set  up  a 
monument  of  our  being  there,  as  also 
of  Her  Majesty's  and  successor's  right 
and  title  to  that  kingdom :  namely, 
a  plate  of  brass,  fast  nailed  to  a  great 
and  firm  post,  whereon  is  eng^ven 
her  Grace's  name,  and  the  day  and 
year  of  our  arrival  there,  and  of  the 
free  giving  up  of  the  province  and 
kingdom,  notn  by  the  King  and  peo- 
ple, into  Her  Majesty's  hands  ;  to- 
gether with  Her  Highness'  picture 
and  arms,  in  a  piece  (n  sixpence  cur- 
rent English  money,  showing  itself 

^  Captain  Beechey,  in  his  **  Vo 
to  the  Pacific,"  says  that  the  iel 
about  San  Francisco  are  burrowed  by 
a  small  rat  resembling  the  field- 
mouse,  by  a  lai^r  mountain  rat,  and 
by  another  little  animal  resembling  a 
squirrel,  called  the  "ardillo,"  which 
is  excellent  eating.  The  coney  de- 
scribed by  Drake  is  thought  to  an- 
swer most  closely  to  the  Canada 
pouched  rat,  or  Mus  barsarius. 

*  More  correctly,  New  Albion  ;  the 
whiteness  of  the  clifb,  which  su^^i^- 
ed  the  name  to  Drake,  has  been  not«d 
bjr  suhaeqnent  voyagerb 


by  a  hole  made  of  purpose  through 
the  plate ;  underneath  was  likewise 
engraven  the  name  of  our  General,  kc 
The  Spaniards  never  had  any  dealings 
or  so  much  as  set  a  foot  in  this  coun- 
try, the  utmost  of  their  discoveries 
reaching  only  to  many  degrees  south- 
ward of  this  place.' 

And  now  as  the  time  of  our  depar- 
ture was  perceived  by  them  to  draw 
nigh,  so  cud  the  sorrows  and  miMries 
of  this  people  seem  to  themselves  to 
increase  upon  them,  and  the  more 
certain  they  were  of  our  goins  away, 
the  more  doubtful  they  showed  them- 
selves what  they  might  do :  so  tiiat 
we  might  easily  judge  that  that  joy 
(being  exceeding  great)  wherewitn 
they  received  us  at  our  first  arrival, 
was  clean  drowned  in  their  excessive 
sorrow  for  our  departing.  For  th^ 
did  not  only  lose  on  a  sudden  au 
mirth,  joy,  glad  countenance,  pleasant 
speeches,  agility  of  body,  familiar  re- 
joicing one  with  another,  and  ^1 
pleasure  whatever  flesh  and  blood 
might  be  delighted  in,  but  with  sighs 
and  sorrowings,  with  heavy  hearts 
and  grieved  minds,  they  poured  out 
woefu  complaints  and  moans,  witii 
bitter  tears  and  wringing  of  their 
hands,  tormenting  themselves.  And 
as  men  refasing  all  comfort  they  only 
accounted  themselves  as  castaways, 
and  those  whom  the  gods  were  about 
to  forsake  :  so  that  nothing  we  could 
say  or  do  was  able  to  ease  them  of 
their  so  heavy  a  burthen,  or  to  de- 
liver them  from  so  desperate  a  strait, 
as  our  leaving  of  them  did  seem  to 
them  that  it  would  cast  them  into. 

*  This  is  a  mistake,  for  Juan  Rodri- 

faez  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  by  birth, 
ad  by  command  of  the  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain  explored  the  same  coast 
thirty-seven  years  before.  Indeed, 
some  English  editors  have  shown  a 
decided  inclination  to  take  a  very 
liberal  discount  from  Mr  Fletcher's 
eloquent  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
doings  in  California — so  much  in 
contrast  with  the  mea^e  details  he 
gives  of  such  really  important  in- 
cidents as  the  combat  with  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Cacafuego. 
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Howbeity  seeing  they  conld  not  still 
enjoy  our  presence,  they  (supposing 
us  to  be  goos  indeed)  thought  it  their 
duty  to  entreat  us  that,  being  absent, 
we  would  yet  be  mindful  of  them; 
and  making  signs  of  their  desires 
that  in  time  to  come  we  would  see 
them  again,  they  stole  upon  us  a  sacri- 
fice, and  set  it  on  fire  ere  we  were 
aware,  burning  therein  a  chain  and  a 
bunch  of  feathers.  We  laboured  by 
all  means  possible  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  them,  but  could  not  pre- 
Tail,  till  at  last  we  fell  to  prayers  and 
singing  of  Psalms,  whereW  they  were 
allured  immediately  to  forget  their 
foUy»  and  leave  their  sacrifice  uncon- 
smned,  anirflring  the  fire  to  go  out ; 
and  imitating  ns  in  all  our  actions, 
they  fell  a-lifting  of  their  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  as  they  saw  us  do. 

The  23d  of  July  they  took  a  sorrow- 
ful farewell  of  ns ;  but^  being  loth  to 
leare  ns,  thc^  presently  ran  to  the 
top  of  the  hifis  to  keep  us  in  their 
si^t  so  long  as  the^  could,  making 
fires  before  and  behind  and  on  each 
side  of  them,  burning  therein  (as  is 
to  be  sopposed)  sacrifices  at  our  de- 
partore. 

Not  far  without  this  harbour  did 
Ue  certain  islands  (we  called  them  the 
Idands  of  Saint  James),  ^  having  on 
them  plentiful  and  great  store  of  seals 
and  birds,  with  one  of  which  we  fell 
Jnly  24th,  whereon  we  found  such 
provision  as  might  competently  serve 
our  turn  for  a  while.  We  departed 
sgain  the  day  next  following,  July 
25th.  And  our  General  now  consider- 
iitf  that  the  extremity  of  the  cold  not 
oiuy  continued,  but  increased,  the 
San  being  gone  farther  from  us,  and 
that  the  wind  blowing  still,  as  it  did 
at  fifst^  from  the  North-west,  cut  off 
sU  hope  of  finding  a  passage  through 
these  Northern  jMots,  tnought  it 
ncoessaiT  to  lose  no  time ;  and  there- 
ton,  with  general  consent  of  all,  bent 
Ids  eonne  directly  to  run  wi^  the 
Uaiids  of  the  Moluccas.     And  so 

^  The  three  Farallons,  North,  Mid- 
dle^ and  South,  which  lie  about  a 
daj't  tail  to  the  Westward  of  theGol- 
dmOate. 
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having  nothing  in  our  view  but  air 
and  sea,  without  siglit  of  any  land 
for  the  space  of  full  sixty-eight  days 
together,  we  continued  our  course 
through  the  main  Ocean,  till  Septem- 
ber 80th*  following,  on  which  day 
we  fell  in  ken  of  certain  islands  lying 
about  eight  degrees  to  the  Northward 
of  the  Line.  From  these  islands, 
presently  upon  the  discovery  of  us, 
came  a  great  number  of  canoes,  hav- 
ing in  each  of  them  in  some  four,  in 
some  six,  in  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
men,  bringing  with  them  cocoas,  fish, 
potatoes,  and  certain  fruits  to  small 
purpose.'  Their  canoes  were  made 
after  the  fashion  that  the  canoes  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  Islands  of  Moluccas 
for  the  most  are,  that  is,  of  one  tree, 
hollowed  within  with  great  art  and 
cunning,  being  made  so  smooth,  both 
within  and  without,  that  they  bore 
a  gloss  as  if  it  were  a  harness  most 
finely  burnished.  A  prow  and  stem 
they  had  of  one  fashion,  yielding  in- 
ward in  manner  of  a  semicircle,  of  a 
great  height,  and  hung  full  of  certain 
white  and  glistening  shells  for  bra- 
very :  *  on  each  side  of  their  canoes 
lay  out  two  pieces  of  timber,  about  a 
yard  and  a  naif  long,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  capacity  of  their 
boat.  At  the  end  whereof  was  fastened 
crosswise  a  great  cane,  the  use  where- 
of was  to  keep  their  canoes  from  over- 
throwing, and  that  they  might  be 
equally  borne  up  on  each  side.* 

The  people  themselves  have  the 
nether  parts  of  their  ears  cut  round 
or  circle-wise,  hanging  down  very  low 
upon  their  cheeks,  wherein  they  hang 
things  of  a  reasonable  weight.    Tlie 

*  By  another  account,  the  13th  ot 
October.  The  islands  were  doubtless 
some  of  the  Caroline  groui),  which  lay 
in  the  direct  track  from  Drake's  Califor- 
nianharbour — whether  San  Francisco 
or  Port  Sir  Francis  Drake  under  Punta 
de  los  Reyes  to  the  North — ^to  the 
Moluccas. 

*  Of  little  value  or  consequence.     • 

*  Adornment. 

'  Compare  Dampier*s  minute  de- 
scription of  similar  craft  at  Guam ; 
Chapter  X.,  page  225* 
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nails  on  the  fingers  of  some  of  them 
were  at  least  an  inch  long,  and  their 
teeth  as  black  as  pitch,  the  colour 
whereof  they  use  to  renew  by  often 
eatiog  of  an  herb,  with  a  kind  of  pow- 
der, which  in  a  cane  they  camr  aoout 
them  to  the  same  purpose.  The  first 
sort  and  company  oi  those  canoes 
being  come  to  our  ship  (which  then, 
by  reason  of  a  scant  wind,  made  little 
way)  very  subtilely  and  against  their 
natures  began  in  peace  to  traffic  with 
us,  giving  OS  one  thing  for  another 
very  orderly,  intending  (as  we  per- 
ceived) herecrjr  to  work  a  greater  mis- 
chief to  us ;  entreating  us  by  signs 
most  earnestly  to  draw  nearer  towards 
the  shore,  that  they  might,  if  possible, 
make  the  easier  prey  both  of  the  ship 
and  us.  But  these  passing  away,  and 
others  continually  resorting,  we  were 
quickly  able  to  guess  at  uiem  what 
tney  were ;  for  if  the^  received  any- 
thing once  into  their  hands,  they 
would  neither  give  recompense  nor 
restitution  of  it,  but  thought  what- 
ever they  could  finger  to  be  3ieir  own, 
expecting  always  with  brows  of  brass 
to  receive  more,  bat  would  part  with 
nothing.  Yea,  being  rejected  for 
their  bad  dealing,  as  those  with  whom 
we  would  have  no  more  to  do,  using 
QS  so  evilly,  thev  could  not  be  satis- 
fied till  they  had  given  the  attempt 
to  revenge  themselves  because  we 
would  not  give  them  whatsoever  they 
would  have  for  nothing  :  and  having 
stones  good  store  in  their  canoes,  let 
fly  amain  of  them  against  us.  It  was 
far  from  our  Gkneral's  meaning  to 
requite  their  malice  bv  like  iig'uir. 
Yet  that  they  might  know  that  he 
had  power  to  do  them  harm  if  he  had 
listed,  he  caused  a  great  piece  to  be 
shot  off,  not  to  hurt  them,  but  to 
affright  them.  Which  wrought  the 
desired  effect  amongst  them  ;  for  at 
the  noise  thereof  they  every  one  leap- 
ed out  of  his  canoe  into  the  water, 
and,  diving  under  the  keel  of  their 
boats,  stayed  them  from  going  any 
way  till  our  ship  was  gone  a  good  way 
from  them.  Then  they  adl  lightly  re- 
covered into  their  canoes,  and  got 
them  with  speed  toward  the  shore. 
2li)twithstanaiDg,    other   new   com- 


panies (but  all  of  the  same  mind)  con- 
tinually made  resort  unto  us.  And 
seeing  that  there  was  no  good  to  be 
got  by  violence,  they  put  on  a  show 
of  seeming  honesty ;  and  offering  in 
show  to  deal  with  us  by  way  of  ex- 
change, imder  the  pretence  they  cun- 
ningly fell  a-filching  of  what  they 
could,  and  one  of  them  pulled  a  dagger 
and  knives  from  one  of  our  men's 
^(irdles,  and  being  required  to  restore 
it  again,  he  rather  used  what  means 
he  could  to  catch  at  more.  Neither 
could  we  at  all  be  rid  of  this  ungra- 
cious company,  till  we  made  some  of 
them  feel  some  smart  as  well  as  terror ; 
and  so  we  left  that  place,  by  all  pas- 
sengers to  be  known  hereiafter  by  the 
name  of  the  Island  of  Thieves. 

Till  the  3d  of  October  we  could  not 
get  clear  of  these  consorts,  but  from 
thence  we  continued  our  course 
within  sight  of  land  tiU  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  when  we  fell  with 
four  Islands  standing  in  7"  6'  to  the 
Northward  of  the  Line.  We  coasted 
them  till  the  21st  day,  and  then  an- 
chored and  watered  upon  the  biggest 
of  them,  called  Mindanao.  The  22d 
of  October,  as  we  passed  between  two 
islands,  about  six  or  eight  leagues 
south  of  Mindanao,^  there  came  irom 
them  two  canoes  to  be  talked  with 
us,  and  we  would  willingly  be  talked 
with  them,  but  there  arose  so  much 
wind  that  put  us  from  them  to  the 
Southwards.  October  the  25th  we 
passed  by  the  island  named  Talao,' 
in  3°  40'.  We  saw  to  the  northward 
of  it  three  or  four  other  islands,  Teda, 
Selan,  Saran  (three  islands  so  named 
to  us  by  an  Indian),  the  middle  where- 
of stands  in  3^     We  passed  the  last 

^  Supposed  to  be  Serangan  and  Can- 
digar,  or  the  Saddle  Islands,  South  of 
the  southernmost  point  of  Mindanao. 
Other  narrators  name  the  islands  of 
"  Tagulada,  Zelon,  and  Zewarra,"  as 
passed  by  the  voyagers  on  their  way 
to  the  Moluccas,  the  first  producing 
much  cinnamon,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  being  friendly  with  the  Portu- 
guese. 

'The  Tulour  Islands,  about  half 
way  between  Mindinao  and  Qilolo. 
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save  one  of  these,  and  the  first  day  of 
the  following  month  in  like  manner 
we  passed  the  isle  Snaro,  in  1^  80', 
and  the  dd  of  November  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Islands  of  the  Molaccas, 
as  we  desired.  These  are  four  high- 
iHKiked  islands  :  their  names,  Temate, 
Tidore^  Hatchan,  Batchan,  all  of 
them  very  fmitfal  and  yielding  abund- 
ance of  cloves,  whereof  we  furnished 
ourselves  of  as  much  as  we  desired  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  At  the  east  of 
them  lies  a  very  great  i^nd  called 
Gilolo. 

We  directed  our  course  to  have 
gone  to  Tidore,  but  in  coasting  along 
a  little  island  ^  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Temate,  November  4ui,  his  deputy 
or  viceroy  with  all  expedition  came 
off  to  our  ship  in  a  canoe,  and  without 
any  fear  or  doubting  of  our  good 
meaningcamepresentlyaboard.  Who, 
after  some  conference  with  our  Gen- 
eral, entreated  him  by  any  means  to 
run  with  Temate,  not  with  Tidore  : 
assuring  him  that  his  King  would  be 
wondrous  elad  of  his  coming,  and  be 
ready  to  do  for  him  what  he  could, 
and  what  our  General  in  reason  should 
require.  For  which  purpose  he  him- 
self would  that  night  be  with  his  King 
to  carry  him  the  news ;  with  whom 
if  he  once  dealt,  he  should  find  that 
as  he  was  a  King,  so  his  word  should 
gtand :  whereas  if  he  dealt  with  the 
Portuguese^  who  had  the  command  of 
Udore,'  he  should  find  in  them  no- 
thinff  but  deceit  and  treachery.  And 
besides  that  if  he  went  to  Tidore  be- 
fore he  came  to  Temate,  then  would 
his  King  have  nothing  to  do  with  us, 
for  he  neld  the  Portuguese  as  an 
enemy.  On  these  persuasions  our 
General  resolved  to  run  with  Temate, 
where  the  next  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning;  we  came  to  anchor :  and 
presently  our  General  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  the  King  with  a  velvet  cloak, 
tor  a  present  and  token  that  his  com- 

1  The  island  of  Motir. 

*  They  had  been  expelled  from  their 
settlements  at  Temate  by  the  war- 
like monarch  whose  friendship  was 
offered  to  Drake,  and  had  established 
themielves  at  Tidore. 


ing  should  be  in  peace,  and  that  he 
required  no  other  thing  at  his  hands, 
but  that  (his  victuals  being  spent  in 
so  long  a  voyage)  he  might  have  sup- 
ply from  him  by  way  of  traffic  and 
exchange  of  merchandise  (whereof  he 
had  store  of  divers  sorts)  of  such 
things  as  he  wanted.  Which  he 
thought  he  might  be  the  bolder  to 
require  at  his  hands,  both  for  that 
the  thing  was  lawful,  and  that  he 
offered  him  no  prejudice  or  wrong 
therein ;  as  also  because  he  was  en- 
treated to  repair  to  the  place  by  his 
Viceroy  at  Motir,  who  assured  him  of 
necessary  provision  in  such  manner 
as  now  he  required  the  same. 

Before  this  the  Viceroy,  according 
to  his  promise,  had  been  with  the 
King,  signifying  unto  him  what  a 
mighty  Prince  and  Kingdom  we  be- 
longed to ;  what  good  things  the  King 
might  receive  from  us,  not  only  now, 
but  for  hereafter  by  way  of  traffic: 
Yea  what  honour  and  benefit  it  might 
be  to  him,  to  be  in  league  and  in 
friendship  with  so  noble  and  famous 
a  Prince  as  we  served;  and  farther, 
what  a  discouragement  it  would  be  to 
the  Portuguese  his  enemies  to  hear  and 
see  it.  In  hearing  whereof  the  King 
was  so  presently  moved  to  the  weU 
liking  of  the  matter,  that  before  our 
messenger  could  come  half  the  way,  he 
had  sent  the  Viceroy,  with  divers 
others  of  his  nobles  and  councillors, 
to  our  General,  with  special  message 
that  he  should  not  only  have  what 
things  he  needed,  or  would  require, 
with  peace  and  friendship,  but  that 
he  would  willingly  entertain  amity 
with  so  famous  and  renowned  a 
Princess  as  was  ours;  and  that  if  it 
seemed  good  in  her  eyes  to  accept  of 
it,  he  would  sequester  the  commodi- 
ties and  traffic  of  his  whole  island  from 
others  (especially  from  his  enemies 
the  Portuguese,  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  but  by  the  sword),  and  re- 
serve it  to  the  intercourse  of  our 
nation,  if  we  would  embrace  it.  In 
token  whereof  he  had  now  sent  to  our 
Greneral  his  signet,  and  would  within 
short  time  after  come  in  his  own  per- 
son, with  his  brethren  and  nobles, 
with  boats  or  canoes,  into  oxa  «Sck\v« 
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and  be  a  means  of  bringing  her  into 
a  safer  harbour.  Whue  they  were 
delivering  their  message  to  us,  oar 
messen^r  was  come  unto  the  Court, 
who  being  met  by  the  way  by  certain 
noble  personages,  was  with  great 
solemnity  conveved  into  the  King's 
presence;  at  whose  hands  he  was 
most  friendly  and  graciously  enter- 
tained; and  having  delivered  his 
errand,  together  with  his  present 
unto  the  King,  the  King  seemed  to 
him  to  judge  himself  blameworthy 
that  he  nad  not  sooner  hastened  in 
person  to  present  himself  to  our 
General,  who  came  so  far  and  from  so 
great  a  Prince;  and  presently,  with 
all  expedition,  he  made  ready  him- 
self, with  the  chief  of  all  his  States 
and  Councillors,  to  make  repair  unto 
us.  The  manner  of  his  coming,  as  it 
was  princely,  so  truly  it  seemed  to 
us  very  strange  and  marvellous: 
serving  at  the  present  not  so  much  to 
set  out  his  own  royal  and  Kingly 
state  (which  was  great)  as  to  do  honour 
to  Her  Highness,  to  whom  we  be- 
longed; wherein  how  willingly  he 
employed  himself,  the  sequd  will 
make  manifest. 

First,  therefore,  before  his  coming, 
did  he  send  oflf  three  great  and  lar^e 
canoes,  in  each  whereof  were  certam 
of  the  greatest  personages  that  were 
about  him,  attired  all  of  them  in 
white  lawn,  or  cloth  of  Calicut,  having 
over  their  heads,  from  one  end  of  the 
canoe  to  the  other,  a  covering  of  thin 
and  fine  mats,  borne  up  by  a  frame 
made  of  reeds,  under  which  every 
man  sat  in  order  according  to  his  dig- 
nity; the  hoary  heads  of  many  of 
them  set  forth  the  greater  reverence 
due  to  their  persons,  and  manifestly 
showed  that  the  King  used  the  advice 
of  a  grave  and  prudent  Council  in  his 
affairs.  Besides  these  were  divers 
others,  young  and  comely  men,  a 
great  number  attired  in  white,  as  were 
the  other,  but  with  manifest  differ- 
ences :  liaving  their  places  also  under 
the  same  covering,  but  in  inferior 
order,  as  their  calhng  required.  The 
rest  of  the  men  were  soldiers,  who 
stood  in  comely  order  round  about  on 
2wti2  Aides;  on  the  outside  of  whom, 


again,  did  sit  the  rowers,  in  certain  gal- 
leries, which  being  three  on  each  side 
idl  alongst  the  canoe,  did  lie  off  from 
the  side  thereof  some  three  or  four 
yards,  one  being  orderly  builded  lower 
than  the  other:  in  every  of  which 
galleries  was  an  equal  number  of 
banks,  whereon  did  sit  the  rowers, 
about  the  number  of  fourscore  in  one 
canoe.  In  the  forepart  of  each  canoe 
sat  two  men,  the  one  holding  a  ta- 
brel,^  the  other  a  piece  of  brass,  where- 
on they  both  at  once  strudc;  and 
observing  a  due  time  and  reasonable 
space  between  each  stroke,  by  the 
sound  thereof  directed  the  rowers  to 
keep  their  stroke  with  their  oars :  as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  rowers  ending 
their  stroke  with  a  song,  gave  warning 
to  the  others  to  strike  again ;  and  so 
continued  they  their  way  with  mar- 
vellous swiftness.  Neither  were  their 
canoes  naked  or  unfurnished  of  war- 
like munition;  they  had  each  of 
them  at  least  one  small  cast  piece, 
of  about  a  yard  in  length,  mounted 
upon  a  stock  which  was  set  upright ; 
besides,  every  man  except  the  rowers 
had  his  sword,  dagger,  and  target, 
and  some  of  them  some  other  weapons, 
as  lances,  caUvers,'  bows,  arrows,  and 
many  darts. 

These  canoes,  coming  near  our  ship 
in  order,  rowed  round  about  us  one 
after  another ;  and  the  men,  as  they 
passed  by  us,  did  us  a  kind  of  homage 
with  great  solemnity,  the  ^reat^t 
personages  beginning  first,  with  rev- 
erent countenance  and  behaviour,  to 
bow  their  bodies  even  to  the  ground : 
which  done,  they  put  their  own  mes- 
senger aboud  us  again,  and  si^iified 
to  us  that  their  King,  who  mmself 
was  coming,  had  sent  ti^em  before  him 
to  conduct  our  ship  into  a  better 
road,  desiring  a  hawser  to  be  given 
them  forth,  that  they  might  employ 
their  service,  as  their  l^ing  com- 
manded, in  towing  our  ship  there- 
with to  the  place  assigned.  The 
King  himself  was  not  far  behind, 
but  he  also  with  six  grave  and 
ancient  fathers  in  his  canoe  approach* 
ing,  did  at  once,  together  with  them« 


^  A  small  drum. 


'  Guns. 
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jrield  us  a  reverent  kind  of  obeisance, 
in  far  more  humble  manner  than  was 
to  be  expected.  He  was  of  a  tall 
ttatnre,^  very  corpolent  and  well  set 
together,  of  a  very  princely  and  graci- 
ous countenance :  his  respect  amongst 
his  own  wss  such,  that  neither  his 
Viceroy  of  Motir  aforenamed,  nor  any 
other  of  his  councillors,  durst  speak 
unto  him  but  upon  their  knees,  not 
rising  again  till  they  were  licensed. 
Whose  coming,  as  it  was  to  our  Gene- 
ral no  small  cause  of  good  liking,  so 
was  he  receiyed  in  the  best  manner 
we  could,  answerable  unto  his  state ; 
onr  ordnance  thundered,  which  we 
mixed  with  great  store  of  small  shot, 
among  which  sounding  our  trumpets 
and  other  instruments  of  music,  both 
of  still  and  loud  noise ;  wherewith  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  request- 
ing our  music  to  come  into  the  ooat, 
he  joined  his  canoe  to  the  same,  and 
was  towed  at  leiut  a  whole  hour  to- 
gether, with  the  boat  at  the  stem  of 
our  ship.  Besides  this,  our  General 
aent  him  such  presents  as  he  thought 
might  bothrequite  his  courtesy  already 
receiyed,  and  work  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  that  good  liking  and  friend- 
ahip  already  be^;un.  The  E^ng  being 
thus  in  musicaf  paradise,  and  enjoy- 
ing that  wherewith  he  was  so  highly 
pleaaed,  his  brother,  named  Moro, 
with  no  less  brayery  *  than  any  of  the 
rest,  accompanied  also  with  a  great 
number  of  gallant  followers,  made 
the  like  repair,'  and  gaye  us  like 
respect;  and,  his  homage  done,  he 
fell  aatern  of  us  till  we  came  to  anchor : 
neither  did  our  General  leave  his 
eoartesy  unrewarded,  but  bountifully 
pleased  him  also  before  we  parted. 

Tlie  King,  as  soon  as  we  were  come 
to  anchor,  craved  pardon  to  be  gone, 
and  so  took  leave,  promising  us  thst 
the  next  day  he  would  come  aboard, 
and  in  the  mean  time  would  prepare 
and  send  such  victuals  as  were  requi- 
site and  necessary  for  our  provision. 
Accordingly  the  same  nigh^  and  the 

»  Fuller—"  Holy  State,"  pjge  127 
—calls  him  '*  a  truegentleman  ragan. " 
"  Magnificence,  s}>lendid  show. 
'  Paid  a  similar  visit. 
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morrow  following,  we  received  what 
was  there  to  be  had  in  the  way  of 
traffic,  to  wit,  rice  in  pretty  quantity, 
hens,  sugar-canes,  imperfect  and 
liquid  sugar,  a  fruit  which  they  call 
Figo  (Msgellan  calls  it  a  fig  of  a  span 
lon^,  but  it  is  no  other  than  tnat 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
have  named  Plantains),  cocoas,  and  a 
kind  of  meal  which  they  call  sago, 
made  of  the  tops  of  certain  trees, 
tasting  in  the  mouth  like  sour  curd& 
but  melts  away  like  sugar;  whereof 
they  make  a  kind  of  cake  which  will 
keep  good  at  least  ten  years.  Of  thi^ 
last  we  made  the  greatest  quantity  of 
our  provision :  for  a  few  cloves  we  did 
also  traffic,  whereof,  for  a  small  mat- 
ter, we  might  have  had  greater  store 
than  we  could  well  tell  where  to  be- 
stow: but  our  General's  care  was, 
that  the  ship  should  not  be  too  much 
pestered  or  annoyed  therewith. 

At  the  time  appointed,  our  General, 
having  set  all  things  in  order  to  re- 
ceive him,  looked  for  the  King's  re- 
turn ;  who,  failing  both  in  time  and 
promise,  sent  his  brother  to  make  his 
excuse,  and  to  entreat  our  General  to 
come  on  shore,  his  brother  being  the 
while  to  remain  on  board,  as  a  pawn  for 
his  safe  restoring.  Our  General  could 
willingly  have  consented,  if  the  King 
himseu  had  not  first  broken  his  word : 
the  consideration  whereof  bred  an 
utter  disliking  in  the  whole  company, 
who  by  no  means  would  give  consent 
he  should  hazard  himself,  especially 
for  that  the  King's  brother  had 
uttered  certain  words,  in  secret  confi- 
dence with  our  General  aboard  his 
cabin,  which  bred  no  small  suspicion 
of  ill  intent.  Our  General  being  thus 
resolved  not  to  go  ashore  at  this  time, 
reserved  the  Viceroy  for  a  pledge,  and 
so  sent  certain  of  his  gentlemen  to 
the  Court,  both  to  accomnany  the 
King's  brother,  and  also  with  sp^ial 
message  to  the  King  himself.  They, 
being  come  somewhat  near  unto  the 
castle,  were  received  by  another 
brother  of  the  King's,  and  certain 
others  of  the  greatest  states,  and  con* 
ducted  with  great  honour  towards  the 
castle,  where  being  brought  into  a 
large  and  fair  house,  they  saw  gathered 
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together  a  great  mnltitiide  of  people, 
by  supposition  at  least  1000,  the  chief 
whereof  were  placed  round  about  the 
house,  according,  aa  it  seemed,  to 
their  degrees  and  calling:  the  rest 
remained  without.  The  house  was  in 
form  four-square,  covered  all  over 
with  cloth  of  divers  colours,  not 
much  unlike  our  usual  pentadoes,^ 
borne  upon  a  frame  of  reeds,  the  sides 
being  open  from  the  nx>und8ill  to  the 
covering,  and  fumi^ed  with  seats 
round  about :  it  seems  it  was  their 
Council-house,  and  not  commonly 
employed  to  any  other  use.  At  the 
side  of  this  house,  next  unto  the 
Castle,  was  seated  the  chair  of  state, 
having  directly  over  it,  and  extending 
verv  largely  every  way,  a  very  fair 
and  rich  canopy,  as  the  ground  also, 
for  some  ten  or  twelve  paces'  compass, 
was  covered  with  cloth  of  Arras. 
Whilst  our  gentlemen  awaited  in  this 
place  the  coming  of  the  King,  which 
was  about  the  space  of  half-an-hour, 
they  had  the  tetter  opportunity  to 
observe  these  things ;  as  also  that 
before  the  King's  coming  there  were 
already  set  threescore  noble,  grave, 
and  ancient  personages,  all  of  them 
reported  to  be  of  the  King's  privy 
council  At  the  nether  end  of  the 
house  were  placed  a  great  company  of 
young  men,  of  comely  personage  and 
attir&  Without  the  house,  on  the 
right  side,  stood  four  ancient,  comely, 
hoar-headed  men,  clothed  all  in  red 
down  to  theground,  but  attired'on  their 
heads  not  much  unlike  the  Turks. 
These  they  called  Romans,  or  strangers, 
who  lay  as  lidgiers,'  there  to  keep 

*  Canopies,  tents. 
'  Resident  or  permanent  ambassa- 
dors ;  the  word  is  spelled  in  various 


the  word  "ledger,"  a  book  tiiat  lies  to 
receive  entries,  is  from  the  same 
source.  In  "Measure  for  Measure," 
Isabella,  informing  her  brother  of  his 
impending  death,  says : 

'*  Lord  Anffnio,  having  affaln  to  beftven, 
Intend*  yoa  for  hit  twlft  «mbM«ador, 
Where  you  ihall  be  «q  ererUutiof  lelger.** 


perpetual  traffic  with  the  people : 
there  were  also  two  Turks,  one  Italian, 
as  lidgiers,  and  last  of  all  one  Spaniard, 
who  being  freed  by  the  King  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
recovering  of  the  island,  served  him 
now  instead  of  a  soldier. 

The  King  at  last  coming  from  the 
castle,  with  eight  or  ten  grave  Sena- 
tors following  him,  had  a  very  rich 
canopy,  adorned  in  the  midst  with 
embossings  of  gold,  borne  over  him, 
and  was  guarded  with  twelve  lances, 
the  points  turned  downwards.  Our 
men,  accompanied  with  Moro  the 
King's  brother,  arose  to  meet  him, 
and  he  very  graciously  did  welcome 
and  entertain  them.  He  was  for  per- 
son such  as  we  have  before  descnoed 
him,  of  low  voice,  temperate  in  speech, 
of  kingly  demeanour,  and  a  Moor  by 
nation.  His  attire  was  after  the 
fashion  of  the  rest  of  his  country,  but 
far  more  sumptuous,  as  his  condition 
and  state  required  :  from  the  waist  to 
the  ground  was  all  cloth  of  gold,  and 
that  very  rich ;  his  legs  bare,  but  on 
his  feet  a  pair  of  shoes  of  cordovan, 
dyed  red ;  in  the  attire  of  his  head 
were  finely  wreathed-in  divers  rings 
of  plated  gold,  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a-half  in  breadth,  which  made  a 
fair  and  princely  show,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  crown  in  form  ;  about  his 
neck  he  had  a  chain  of  perfect  gold, 
the  links  very  great  and  one  fold 
double.  On  his  left  hand  were  a 
diamond,  an  emerald,  a  ruby,  and  a 
turquoise,  four  very  fair  and  perfect 
jewels;  on  his  rignt  hand,  in  one 
ring,  a  big  and  penect  turquoise,  and 
in  another  ring  many  diamonds  of  a 
smaller  size,  very  artificially  set  and 
couched  together.  As  thus  he  sat  in 
his  chair  of  state,  at  his  right  side 
there  stood  a  page  with  a  very  costly 
fan,  richly  embroidered  and  beset 
with  sapphires,  breathing  and  gather- 
ing the  air  to  refresh  the  King,  the 
place  being  very  hot,  both  by  reason 
of  the  sun,  ana  the  assembly  of  so 
great  a  multitude.  After  a  while, 
our  gentlemen,  having  delivered  their 
message,  and  received  answer,  were 
licensed  to  depart,  and  were  safely 
conducted  baoK  again,  by  one  of  the 
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Chiefs  of  the  Eiug's  Council,  who 
had  chargt  from  the  Eiog  liiiiu«lf  to 
perfonn  the  aeme. 

Oargfntlemen,  olneTrinKthectstle 
M  well  u  they  coald,  could  not  con- 
ceive it  to  be  B  place  ot  any  great 
force  1  two  cannooi  onlj  there  they 
mr,  and  those  at  that  present  nntra- 
Tenable,  because  unmounted.  These, 
with  all  other  furniture  of  like  sort 
which  they  have,  they  hsTe  gotten 
them  from  the  Portuguese,  by  whom 
the  castle  itself  was  also  builded,  while 
they  inhabited  that  place  and  island. 


they  deaerred  (except  they  might,  as 
thej^  thcogh^  make  inre  work  by 
leaTinf  none  of  the  Bojal  blood  alive, 
who  uonld  make  challenge  to  the 
kiogdom},  ernelly  murdered  the  King 
luinseIf--&tlterto  him  who  now  reieiiB 
— and  Intended  the  like  to  all  his 
Bona.  Vhich  cmelty,  instead  of  esta- 
Uishii^  brought  lucli  a  ■baking  on 
their  uanrped  estita,  tliat  they  were 
fain  without  corenautiiig  to  carry 
■way  goods,  mnuitiaD,  or  anything 
else,  to  quit  the  place  snd  the  whole 
island,  to  save  their  lives.  For  the 
present  Eiug,  with  his  brethren,  in 
revenge  of  their  father's  murder,  lo 
bestirred  themselves,  that  the  Portn- 
f^Qcae  were  wholly  driven  fiMm  the 
idand,  and  glad  that  he  y^  keeps 
footioK  in  Titlore.  These  four  years 
thic  Sing  hath  be«a  increasing,  and 
WM  (m  was  affirmed)  at  that  present, 
Lotd  of  an  Hundred  Islands  there- 
about, and  was  even  now  preparing 
his  forces  to  hazard  a  chance  with  the 
Portuguese  for  Tidore  itself.  The 
peopio  are  Moors,  whoaa  religion  cod- 
•iatt  moch  in  certain  sapeistitioos 
obserrationa  of  new  moons,  and  cer- 
tain Masoo^  with  a  rigid  and  strict 
kind  of  fasting  We  had  experience 
hoeof  in  the  Vicen^  and  his  retinue, 
who  lay  aboard  as  all  the  time  for  the 
most  part  during  our  abode  in  this 
place ;  who  during  their  prescribed 
time  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  not 
BO  much  as  a  cnp  of  cold  water  in  the 
day  (bo  Maloni  are  they  in  their  self- 
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devised  worship},  but  yet  in  the  night 
would  eat  three  times,  and  that  veir 
largely.  This  Temate  stands  In  2r 
North  latitude. 

While  we  rode  at  anchor  In  the 
harbour  at  Temate,  beddee  the  na- 
tives there  came  aboard  ns  another, 
a  goodly  gentleman,  rery  well  iccom- 
panied,  with  his  interpreter,  to  view 
our  shin  and  to  confer  with  our  Gene- 
ral. He  was  apparelled  much  after 
our  manner,  moat  neat  and  conrt-ltke, 
hia  carriage  the  moat  respective  and 
full  of  discreet  behaviour  that  ever  we 
hnd  seen.  He  told  us  that  ha  was 
himself  bat  a  stranger  in  those  iilands, 
being  a  natural  of  the  province  Ol 
Pagnia  in  China  ;  liia  name  Pausaoa, 
of  the  family  of  Hombu  ;  of  which 
family  there  had  eleven  reigned  ia 
continual  succession  these  20O  yean, 
and  King  Bonog,  by  the  death  rf 
hia  elder  arothei^who  died  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse — the  rightful  heir  of 
all  China,  is  the  twelfth  of  this  race. 
He  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  bis 
mother  yet  living ;  ha  hath  a  wife, 
and  by  her  one  son ;  he  is  well-be- 
loved and  highly-hon oared  of  all  hia 
subjects,  and  lives  in  great  peace  from 
any  fear  of  foreign  invasion.  Bat  it 
was  Dot  this  man's  fortune  to  enjoy 
his  port  of  this  happiness,  both  of  tiia 
EioE  and  cottntry,  as  he  most  desired. 
For  Deing  accused  of  a  capita]  crim^ 
whereof  though  free,'  yet  he  coold 
not  evidently  make  his  innocence 
appear,  and  knowing  the  peremptory 

{'  istice  of  China  to  be  irrevocable,  if 
e  should  expect'  ths  sentence  of  the 
Judges  ;  he  beforehand  made  suit  to 
his  King,  that  it  would  please  him 
to  commit  his  trial  to  God's  provi- 
dence and  indgtnent,  and  to  that  end 
to  pennit  him  to  travel,  on  this  cob- 
dition,  that  if  he  brought  not  home 
some  worthy  intelligeace,  such  as 
His  Majesty  had  never  had  before, 
and  were  moat  fit  to  be  known,  and 
most  honourable  for  China,  he  should 
for  ever  live  an  exile,  or  else  die  for 
daring  to  set  foot  again  in  his  own 
country  ;  for  he  was  assured  that  ths 
God  of  heaven  had  care  of  innocency. 


I  Guiltless. 


•  Await.  • 
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The  King  granted  his  suit,  and  now 
he  had  been  three  years  abroad  ;  and 
at  this  present  came  from  Tidore 
(where  he  had  remained  two  months), 
to  see  the  English  General,  of  whom 
he  heard  such  strange  things,  and 
from  him  (if  it  pleased  God  to  afford 
it)  to  learn  some  such  intelligence  as 
might  make  way  for  his  return  into 
his  country :  and  therefore  he  earnestly 
entreated  our  General  to  make  rela- 
tion to  him  of  the  occasion,  way,  and 
manner  of  his  coming  so  far  from 
England  thither,  with  the  manifold 
occurrences  that  had  happened  to 
him  by  the  way.  Our  General  jp^ave 
ample  satisfaction  to  each  part  of  his 
request ;  the  stranger  hearkened  with 
flreat  attention  and  delight  to  his 
discourse,  and  as  he  naturally  ex- 
celled in  memory,  besides  his  help  of 
art  to  better  the  same,  so  he  fii-mly 
printed  it   in   his  mind,  and  with 

great  reverence  thanked  God,  who 
ad  so  unexpectedly  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  such  admirable  things. 
Then  fell  he  to  entreat  our  General 
with  many  most  earnest  and  vehe- 
ment persuasions,  that  he  would  be 
content  to  see  his  country  before  his 
departure  any  farther  Westward ; 
that  it  should  be  a  most  pleasant, 
roost  honourable,  and  most  profitable 
thing  for  him ;  that  he  should  gain 
thereby  the  notice,  and  carry  home 
the  description,  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  mightiest,  and  richest  king- 
doms in  the  world.  Hereupon  he 
took  occasion  to  relate  the  number 
and  greatness  of  the  provinces,  with 
the  rare  commodities  and  good  things 
they  yielded  :  the  number,  stateliness, 
and  riches  of  their  cities ;  with  what 
abundance  of  men,  victuals,  munition, 
and  all  manner  of  necessaries  and  de- 
lightful thiugs  they  were  stored  with ; 
in  particular  touching  ordnance  and 
great  gims — ^the  late  invention  of  a 
scab-skinned  Friar  amongst  us  in 
Europe  ^ — he  related  that  in  Suntien, 

^  This  scarcely  complimentary  de- 
scription may  apply  eitner  to  the  Eng- 
lish Monk  Roger  Bacon,  or,  more 
appropriately,  to  the  German  Monk 
fierthold  Schwartz,  whom  accident 


by  some  called  Quinzai,  which  is  the 
chief  city  of  all  China,  they  had  brass 
ordnance  of  all  sorts  (much  easier  to 
be  traversed  than  ours  were,  and  so 
perfectly  made  that  they  would  hit  a 
shilling)  above  2000  years  ago.  With 
many  other  worthy  tilings  which  our 
General's  own  experience,  if  it  would 
please  him  to  make  trial,  would  better 
than  his  relation  assure  him  of.  The 
breeze  would  shortiy  serve  very  fitiy 
to  cany  him  thither,  and  he  kimself 
would  accompany  him  all  the  way. 
He  accounted  himself  a  happy  man 
that  he  had  but  seen  and  spoken  with 
us  ;  the  relation  of  it  mignt  perhapt 
serve  him  to  recover  favour  in  the 
country ;  but  if  he  could  prevail  with 
our  General  himself  to  go  thither,  he 
doubted  not  but  it  would  be  a  means 
of  his  great  advancement,  and  increase 
of  honour  with  his  King.  Notwith- 
standing, our  General  could  not  on 
such  persuasions  be  induced,  and  ao 
the  stranger  parted,  sorry  that  he 
could  not  prevail  in  his  request,  bat 
yet  exceeding  glad  of  the  intelligence 
he  had  leame£ 

By  the  9th  of  November,  having 
gotten  what  provision  the  place  could 
afford  us,  we  then  set  sail :  and  con* 
sidering  that  our  ship  for  want  of 
trimming  was  now  grown  foul,  that 
our  casks  and  vessels  for  water  were 
much  decayed,  and  that  divers  other 
things  stood  in  need  of  reparation, 
our  next  care  was,  how  we  might  fall 
with  such  a  place  where  with  safety 
we  miffht  awhile  stay  for  the  redress- 
ing of  these  inconveniences.  The 
canmness  of  the  winds,  which  are  al- 
most continual  before  the  ooming  of 
the  breeze  (which  was  not  yet  ex- 
pected) persuaded  us  it  was  the  fittest 
time  that  we  could  take.  With  this 
resolution  we  sailed  along  till  Novem- 
ber 14th,  at  what  time  we  arrived  at 
a  little  island  to  the  southward  of 
Celebes,  standing  in  1**  40'  towards 
the  Pole  Antarctic :  which  being 
without  inhabitants,  gave  U8  the 
better  hope  of  quiet  abode.  We 
anchored,  and  finding  the  place  con- 
enlightened  as  to  the  projectile  force 
of  *' villainous  saltpetre." 
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venient  for  oar  purposes  (there  want- 
ing nothing  here  which  we  stood  in 
need  of»  bat  only  water,  which  we 
were  fain  to  fetch  from  another  island 
somewhat  farther  to  the  south),  made 
our  abode  here  for  twenty-six  whole 
days  together.  The  first  thing  we  did, 
we  pitched  our  tents  and  entrenched 
•arwlves  as  strongly  as  we  could 
upon  the  shore,  lest  at  any  time  per- 
haps we  might  have  been  distaroed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater 
island,  which  lay  not  far  to  the  west- 
ward of  us.  After  we  had  provided 
thus  for  our  security,  we  landed  our 
ffoods,  and  had  a  smith's  forge  set  up, 
both  fur  the  making  of  some  neces- 
sary shipwork,  and  for  the  repairing 
of  some  iron-hooped  casks,  without 
which  they  could  not  long  have  serv- 
ed our  use.  And  for  that  our  smith's 
coals  were  all  spent  lon^  before  this 
time,  there  was  order  given  and  fol- 
lowed for  the  burning  of  charcoal, 
by  which  that  want  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

We  trimmed  our  ship,  and  per- 
formed our  other  businesses  to  our 
content.    The  place  affording  us  not 
only  idl  necessaries  (which  we  had  not 
of  oar  own   before)  thereunto,  but 
also   wonderful    refreshing    to    our 
wearied  bodies,  by  the  comfortable 
rdief  and  excellent  provision   that 
here  we  found,  whereby  of  ^  sickly, 
weak,  and  decayed,  as  many  of  us 
teemed  to  be  before  our  coming  hither, 
we  in  short  space  grew  all  of  us  to  be 
itroDA  lusty,  and  healthful  persons. 
Bflrides  this,  we  had  rare  experience 
of  God's  wonderful  wisdom  in  manv 
rare  and  admirable  creatures  which 
hero  we  saw.    The  whole  island  is  a 
through'  grown  wood,  the  trees  for 
the  moat  part  are  of  large  and  high 
■tatore,    very    straight   and    clean, 
without   boughs,  save  only  in  the 
Teiy  top  ;  the  leaves  whereof  are  not 
amch  unlike  our  brooms  in  England. 
Among  these  trees,  ni^t  by  night, 
did  show  themselves  an  mfinite  swarm 
of  fierr-seeming  worms  flying  in  the 
air,  whoee  bodies,  no  bigger  than  an 

'  From  being. 
'  Thoroughly. 


ordinary  fly,  did  make  a  show  and 
give  such  light  as  if  every  twig  on 
every  tree  had  been  a  lighted  candle, 
or  as  if  that  place  had  been  the  Starry 
sphere.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
relation  of  another,  almost  as  strange 
a  creature,  which  here  we  saw,  and 
that  was  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
huge  bats  or  reremice,  equalling  or 
rather  exceeding  a  good  hen  in  big- 
ness. They  fly  with  marvellouti 
swiftness,  but  their  flight  is  ver}' 
short;  and  when  they  light,  they 
hang  only  by  the  boughs,  with  their 
backs  downward.  Neither  may  we 
without  ingratitude,  by  reason  of  the 
special  use  we  made  of  them,  omit  to 
speak  of  the  huge  multitude  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  crawfish,  of  such  a  size, 
that  one  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  four 
hungry  men  at  a  dinner,  being  a  very 
good  and  restorative  meat ;  the  special 
means  (as  we  conceived  it)  of  our  in- 
crease of  health.  They  are,  as  far  as 
we  could  ^rceive,  utter  strangers  to 
the  sea,  hving  always  on  the  land, 
where  they  work  themselves  earths 
as  do  the  conies,  or  rather  they  dig 
great  and  huge  caves  under  the  roots 
of  the  most  huge  and  monstrous  trees, 
where  they  lodge  themselves  by  com- 
panies together.  Of  the  same  sort 
and  kind  we  found,  in  other  places 
about  the  Island  Celebes,  some  that, 
for  want  of  other  refuge,  when  we 
came  to  take  them  did  climb  up  into 
trees  to  hide  themselves,  whither  we 
were  enforced  to  climb  after  them  if 
we  would  have  them,  which  we  would 
not  stick  to  do  rather  than  to  be  with- 
out them.  This  island  we  called 
Crab  Island. 

All  necessary  causes  of  our  staying 
longer  in  this  place  being  at  last 
finished,  our  General  prepared  to  be 
in  a  readiness  to  take  the  nrst  advan- 
tage of  the  coming  of  the  breeze  or 
wind  which  we  expected ;  and  hav- 
ing the  day  before  furnished  our- 
smes  with  fresh  water  from  the  other 
island,  and  taken  in  provision  of  wood 
and  the  like,  December  12th  we  put  to 
sea,  directing  our  course  toward  the 
West.  The  16th  day  we  had  sight 
of  the  Island  of  Celebes  or  Sil^bis, 
but  having  a  bad  wind,  &ud.  \»evck% 
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entangled  among  many  islands,  en- 
cumbered also  with  many  other  diffi- 
ciilties,  and  some  dangers,  and  at 
last  meeting  with  a  deep  bay  oat  of 
which  we  could  not  in  three  days 
turn  out  again,  we  could  not  by  any 
means  recoyer  the  North  of  Celebes, 
or  continue  on  our  course  farther 
west,  but  were  enforced  to  alter  the 
same  towards  the  South ;  finding  that 
course  also  to  be  both  difficult  and 
very  dangerous  by  reason  of  many 
shoals,  which  lay  far  oS,  here  and  there 
among  the  islands ;  insomuch  that  in 
all  our  passages  from  England  hither- 
to, we  nad  never  mora  care  to  keep 
ourselves  afloat,  and  from  sticking  on 
them.  Thus  were  we  forced  to  beat 
up  and  down  with  extraordinary  care 
and  circumspection,  till  January  9th, 
at  which  time  we  supposed  that  we 
had  at  last  attained  a  free  passage,  the 
lands  turning  evidently  in  our  sight 
about  to  westward,  and  the  wind  oe- 
ing  enlarged,  followed  ns  as  we  de- 
sired with  a  reasonable  gale. 

AVlien  lo !  on  a  sudden,  when  we 
least  suspected,  no  show  or  suspicion 
of  danger  appearing  to  us,  and  we 
were  now  sailing  onward  with  full 
sails,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
watch  of  the  said  day  at  night,  even 
in  a  moment,  our  ship  was  laid  up 
fast  upon  a  desperate  shoal,  with  no 
other  likelihood  in  appearance  but 
that  we  with  her  must  there  pre- 
sently perish  ;  there  being  no  proba- 
bility how  anything  could  be  saved, 
or  any  person  escape  alive.  The  un- 
expectedness of  so  extreme  a  danger 
presently  roused  us  up  to  look  about 
us,  but  the  more  we  looked  the  less 
hope  we  had  of  getting  clear  of  it 
again,  so  that  nothing  now  present- 
ing itself  to  our  minds,  but  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  instant  death, 
affording  no  respite  or  time  of  paus- 
ing, called  upon  us  to  deny  ourselves, 
and  to  commend  ourselves  into  the 
merciful  hands  of  our  most  gracious 
God.  To  this  purpose  we  presently 
fell  prostrate,  and  with  joined  prayers 
sent  up  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
humbly  besought  Almigh^  God  to 
extend  his  mercy  unto  us  in  his  Son 
Christ  Jesus,  and  so  preparing  as  it 


were  our  necks  unto  the  block,  we 
every  minute  expected  the  final 
stroke  to  be  given  onto  us.  Notwith- 
standing that  we  expected  nothing 
but  imminent  death,  yet — ^that  we 
might  not  seem  to  tempt  God,  by 
leaving  any  second  means  unattemp^ 
ed  which  ne  afforded — ^presently,  as 
soon  as  prayers  were  ended,  our  6eoe* 
rsl  (exhorting  us  to  have  the  especi- 
alest  care  of  the  better  part,  to  wit, 
the  soul,  and  adding  many  comfort* 
able  speeches,  of  me  joya  of  that 
other  life  which  we  now  alone  looked 
for)  encouraged  us  all  to  bestir  our* 
selves,  shewing  us  the  way  thereto 
by  his  own  example.  And  first  of 
all  the  pump  beiug  well  plied,  and 
the  ship  freed  of  water,  we  found 
our  leaks  to  be  nothing  increased ; 
which  though  it  gave  us  no  hope 
of  deliverance,  yet  it  gave  us  some 
hope  of  respite,  insomuch  as  it  as- 
sured us  that  the  bulk^  wss  sound; 
which  truly  we  acknowledged  to  be 
an  immediate  providence  of  CM 
alone,  insomuch  as  no  strength  of 
wood  and  iron  could  have  possibly 
borne  so  hard  and  violent  a  shock  as 
our  ship  did,  dashing  herself  under 
full  sail  against  the  rocks,  except  the 
extraordinary  hand  of  God  had  sup- 
ported the  same. 

Our  next  essay  was  for  good  ground 
and  anchor-hold  to  seaward  of  ua» 
whereon  to  haul ;  by  which  means,  if 
by  any,  our  General  put  us  in  comfort^ 
that  there  was  yet  left  some  hope  to 
clear  ourselves.  In  his  own  person 
he  therefore  undertook  the  charge  of 
sounding,  and  but  even  a  l^t's 
length  from  the  ship  he  found  that 
the  bottom  could  not  by  any  length 
of  line  be  reached  unto  ;  so  that  the 
beginning  of  hope,  which  we  were 
wiiling  to  have  conceived  before, 
were  by  this  means  quite  dashed 
again  ;  yea,  our  misery  seemed  to  be 
increased,  for  whereas  at  first  we 
could  look  for  nothing  but  a  present 
end,  that  expectation  was  now  turned 
into  the  awaiting  for  a  lingering 
death,  of  the  two  the  far  more  dread- 
ful to  be  chosen.     One  thing  fell  out 
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happily  for  ns,  that  the  most  of  our 
men  did  not  conceiye  this  thin^; 
which  had  they  done,  thej  would  in 
all  likelihood  mtve  been  so  much  dis- 
cooraffed,  that  their  sorrow  would  the 
more  disable  them  to  hare  sought  the 
remedy  :  our  General,  with  those  few 
others  that  would  judse  of  the  event 
wisely,  dissembling  tne  same,  and 
giring,  in  the  mean  time,  cheerful 
speeches  and  good  enconragements 
nnto  the  rest  For  whilst  it  seemed 
to  be  a  clear  case  that  our  ship  was 
m>  fast  moc«^  that  she  coulu  not 
stir,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
either  we  were  there  to  remain  on  the 
place  with  her,  or  else,  leaving  her, 
to  commit  ourselves  in  a  most  poor 
and  helpless  state  to  seek  some  other 
place  oxstay  and  refuge,  the  better  of 
which  two  choices  did  cany  with  it 
the  appearance  of  worse  than  a  thou- 
sand deaths.  As  touching  the  ship, 
this  was  the  comfort  that  she  could 
gire  us,  that  she  herself  lying  there 
confined  already  upon  the  hvd  and 
pinching  rocks,  did  tell  us  plain  that 
ahe  continually  expected  her  speedy 
despatch,  as  soon  sjs  the  sea  and 
winds  should  come,  to  be  the  severe 
execntiouers  of  that  heavy  judgment 
by  the  appointment  of  uie  Eternal 
Judge  already  given  upon  her,  who 
had  committed  her  there  to  Adaman- 
tine bonds  in  a  most  narrow  prison, 
against  their  coming  for  that  pur- 
pose :  so  that  if  we  could  stay  with 
Iter,  we  must  peril  with  her ;  or  if 
any,  by  any  yet  nnperceivable  means, 
ahoold  chance  to  be  delivered,  his 
eacape  must  needs  be  a  perpetual 
misery,  it  being  far  better  to  have 
perished  together,  than  with  the  loss 
and  absence  of  his  friends  to  live  in 
a  strange  land :  whether  a  solitary  life 
(the  better  choice)  among  wild  beasts, 
as  a  bird  on  the  monntains  without 
all  comfort,  or  among  the  barbarous 
people  of  the  heathen,  in  intolerable 
boodage  both  of  body  and  mind.  And 
pat  the  ease  that  her  day  of  destruction 
ahoold  be  deferred  longer  than  either 
rsason  ooold  persuade  us,  or  in  any 
IQcelihood  comd  seem  possible  (it  be- 
ing not  in  the  power  of  earthly  things  to 
endue  what  sne  had  soffered  already), 


yet  could  our  abode  there  profit  us 
nothing,  but  increase  our  wretched- 
ness and  enlar^  our  sorrows  ;  for  as 
her  store  and  victuals  were  not  much 
— sufficient  to  sustain  us  only  some 
few  days,  without  hope  of  havmg  any 
increase,  no  not  so  much  as  of  a  cup 
of  cold  water— so  must  it  inevitably 
come  to  pass,  that  we,  as  childreninthe 
mother's  womb,  should  be  driven  even 
to  eat  the  flesh  from  off  our  own  arms, 
she  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain 
us;  and  how  horrible  a  thing  this 
would  have  proved,  is  easy  by  any 
one  to  be  perceived.  And  wmther, 
had  we  departed  from  her,  should  we 
have  received  any  comfort  f  nay,  the 
very  impossibility  of  going  appeared 
to  be  no  less  than  those  other  before 
mentioned.  Our  boat  was  by  no 
means  able  at  once  to  carry  above 
twenty  persons  with  any  safety,  and 
we  were  fifty-eight  in  all ;  the  nearest 
land  was  six  leagues  from  us,  and  the 
wind  from  the  shore  directly  bent 
against  us ;  or  should  we  have  thought 
of  setting  some  ashore,  and  after  that 
to  have  fetched  the  rest,  there  being 
no  place  thereabout  without  inhabit- 
ants, the  first  that  had  landed  must 
first  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  so  the  rest  in  order  ;  and 
though  perhaps  we  might  escape  the 
sword,  yet  would  our  life  have  been 
worse  tnan  death,  not  alone  in  respect 
of  our  woeful  captivity  and  bodily 
miseries,  but  most  of  all  in  respect  of 
our  Christian  liberty,  being  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  public  means  of  serving 
the  true  God,  and  continually  grieved 
with  the  horrible  impieties  and  devil- 
ish idolatries  of  the  heathen.  Our 
misery  being  thus  manifest,  the  very 
consideration  whereof  must  needs 
have  shaken  flesh  and  blood,  if  faith 
in  God's  promises  had  not  mightily 
sustained  us,  we  passed  the  night  with 
earnest  longings  that  the  day  would 
once  appear ;  the  mean  time  we 
spent  in  often  prayers  and  other  god- 
ly exercises,  thereby  comforting  our- 
selves, and  refireshing  our  hearts, 
striving  to  bring  ourselves  to  an  hum- 
ble suomission  under  the  hand  of 
God,  and  to  a  referring  of  ourselves 
wholly  to  his  good  will  and  \l«Q£\aj:^ 
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The  day  therefore  at  length  appear- 
ing, and  it  being  almost  fall  sea  abont 
that  time,  after  we  had  given  thanks 
to  God  for  his  forbearing  of  ns  hither- 
to, and  had  with  tears  called  upon 
him  to  bless  oar  labours  ;  we  again 
renewed  our  travail  to  see  if  we  conld 
now  possibly  find  any  anchor-hold, 
which  we  had  formerly  soaght  in 
vain.  But  this  second  attempt  prov- 
ed as  fraitless  aa  the  former,  ana  left 
us  nothing  to  trust  to  but  prayers  and 
tears ;  seeing  it  appeared  impossible 
that  ever  the  forecast,  counsel,  policy, 
or  power  of  man  could  ever  effect  the 
delivery  of  our  ship,  except  the  Lord 
only  miraculously  should  do  the  same. 
It  was  therefore  presently  motioned, 
and  by  general  voice  determined,  to 
commend  our  case  to  God  alone,  leav- 
ing ourselves  wholly  in  his  hand  to 
spill  ^  or  save  us,  as  [might]  seem  best 
to  his  gracious  wisdom.  And  that  our 
faith  might  be  the  better  strengthen- 
ed, and  the  comfortable  apprehen- 
sion of  God's  mercy  in  Christ  be  more 
clearly  felt,  we  had  a  sermon  and  the 
Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  celebrated.  After  this 
sweet  repast  was  thus  received,  and 
other  holy  exercises  adjoined  were 
ended,  lest  we  should  seem  guilty  in 
any  respect  for  not  using  all  lawful 
means  we  could  invent,  we  fell  to 
another  practice  yetunessayed,  to  wit, 
to  unloading  of  our  ship  by  casting 
some  of  her  goods  into  the  sea  ;  which 
thing,  as  it  was  attempted  most  will- 
ingly, so  it  was  despatched  in  very 
short  time.  So  that  even  those 
things  which  we  before  this  time,  nor 
any  other  in  our  case  could  be  with- 
out, did  now  seem  as  things  only 
worthy  to  be  despised  ;  yea,  we  were 
herein  so  forward,  that  neither  our 
munition  for  defence,  nor  the  very 
meal  for  sustentation  of  our  lives, 
could  find  favour  with  us,  but  every 
thing  as  it  first  came  to  hand  went 
overboard  :  assuring  ourselves  of  this, 
that  if  it  pleased  God  once  to  deliver 
us  out  of  that  most  desperate  strait 
wherein  we  were,  he  would  fight  for 
ns  against  our  enemies,  neither  would 

1  Destroy. 


he  suffer  us  to  perish  for  want  of 
bread.  But,  when  all  was  done,  it 
was  not  any  of  our  endeavours,  but 
God's  only  hand,  that  wrought  our 
delivery ;  'twas  he  alone  that  brought 
us  even  under  the  very  stroke  of 
death  ;  'twas  he  alone  that  said  unto 
us,  "Return  again,  ye  sons  of  men  ! " 
'twas  he  alone  that  set  us  at  liberty 
again,  that  made  us  safe  and  free, 
after  that  we  had  remained  in  the 
former  miserable  condition  the  full 
space  of  twenty  hours ;  to  his  glorious 
name  be  the  everlasting  praise.  The 
manner  of  our  delivery  (for  the  rela- 
tion of  it  wiU  especially  be  expected) 
was  only  this  :  The  place  whereon 
we  sat  so  fast  was  a  nrm  rock,  in  a 
deft  whereof  it  was  we  stuck  on  the 
larboard  side.  At  low  water  there  was 
not  above  six  feet  of  depth  in  all  on 
the  starboard ;  within  little  distance, 
as  you  have  heard,  no  bottom  to  be 
found;  the  breeze  during  the  whole 
time  that  we  stayed  blew  somewhat 
stiff  directly  against  our  broadside, 
and  so  perforce  Kept  the  ship  upright. 
It  pleased  God  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tide,  while  the  water  was  yet  al- 
most at  lowest,  to  slack  the  stifihesa 
of  the  wind ;  and  now  our  ship, 
which  required  thirteen  feet  of  water 
to  make  her  float,  and  had  not  at  that 
time  on  the  one  side  above  seven  at 
most,  wanting  her  prop  on  the  other 
side,  which  had  too  long  already  ktmt 
her  up,  fell  a-heeling  towards  the 
deep  water,  and  by  that  means  freed 
her  keel  and  made  us  glad  men. 
This  shoal  is  at  least  three  or  four 
leagues  in  length  ;  it  lies  in  2%  lack- 
ing three  or  four  minutes.  South 
latitude.  The  day  of  this  deliverance 
was  the  10th  of  January. 

Of  all  the  dangers  that  in  our 
whole  voyage  we  met  with,  this  waa 
the  greatest ;  but  it  was  not  the  last, 
as  may  appear  by  what  ensueth. 
Neither  could  we  indeed  for  a  long 
season  free  ourselves  from  the  con- 
tinual care  and  fear  of  them  ;  nor 
could  we  ever  come  to  any  convenient 
anchoring,  but  were  continually  for  the 
most  part  tossed  amongst  the  many 
islands  and  shoals  which  lie  in  infinite 
number  roundabout  on  the  South  part 
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of  Celebes,  till  the  8th  day  of  the 
following  month.  Janujuy  12th,  not 
being  able  to  bear  onr  sails,  by  reason 
of  the  tempest,  and  fearing  of  the 
dangers,  we  let  fall  oar  anchors  opon 
a  dlicMd  in  8*  SO'.  January  14th,  we 
were  gotten  a  little  farther  South, 
where,  at  an  island  in  4*  6',  we  again 
east  anchor,  and  spent  a  day  in  water- 
ing and  wooding.  After  this  we  met 
with  fotd  weaker,  .Westerly  winds, 
and  dangerous  shoiEds,  for  many  days 
together ;  'insomuch  that  we  were 
utterly  weary  of  this  coast  of  Celebes, 
and  thought  best  to  bear  with  Timor. 
The  Souuiemmost  cape  of  Celebes 
stands  in  5*  that  side  ^  the  Line.  But 
of  this  eosst  of  Celebes  we  could  not 
so  easily  dear  ourselyes.  The  20th 
of  Janusiy  we  were  forced  to  run 
with  a  small  island  not  far  from 
thence ;  where  having  sent  our  boat 
a  good  distance  from  us  to  search  out 
a  place  where  we  might  anchor,  we 
were  suddenly  environed  with  no 
small  extremities.  For  there  arose  a 
most  violent,  yea  an  intolerable  flaw 
and  storm  out  of  the  South-west 
against  us,  making  us  (who  were  on 
a  ke-shore  amongst  most  dangerous 
and  hidden  shoals)  to  fear  extremely 
Dot  only  the  loss  of  our  boat  and 
men,  but  the  present  loss  of  ourselves, 
our  ship^  and  goods,  or  the  casting  of 
those  men,  whom  God  should  spare, 
into  the  hands  of  Infidels.  Which 
misery  could  not  by  any  power  or  in- 
dustry of  ours  have  been  avoided,  if 
the  merciful  goodness  of  Ood  had  not, 
by  staying  the  outrageous  extremities 
Wherewith  we  were  set  upon,  wrought 
mt  delivery ;  by  whose  un- 
ible  mercy  our  men  and  boats 
were  unexpectedly,  yet  safely, 
restored  unto  us.  We  got  off  from 
this  place  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
continued  on  our  course  till  the  26th 
day  [oUanuaryl  when  the  wind  took  us, 
very  strong  against  us,  W.  and  WSW. , 
soasthat  wecould  bear  no  more  sail  till 
the  end  of  that  month  was  fuU  ex- 
fiired.  February  1st,  we  saw  very 
aiA  land,  and  as  it  seemed  well  in- 
hirated,  ws  would  &in  have  borne 

^  That  i8»  to  the  South  side. 


with  it,  to  have  got  some  succour, 
but  the  weather  was  so  ill  that  we 
could  find  no  harbour,  but  we  were 
very  fearful  of  adventuring  ourselves 
too  far  amongst  the  many  dangers 
which  were  near  the  shore.  The 
third  day  also  we  saw  a  little  island, 
but  being  unable  to  bear  any  sail,  but 
only  to  fie  at  hull,*  we  were  by  the 
storm  carried  away  and  could  not 
fetch  it  February  6th,  we  saw  five 
islands,  one  of  them  towards  the 
East,  and  four  towards  the  West  of 
us,  one  bigeer  than  another ;  at  the 
biggest  of  wnich  we  cast  anchor,  and 
the  next  day  watered  and  wooded. 

After  we  had  gone  on  thence,  on 
February  8th,  we  descried  two  canoes, 
who  having  descried  us,  as  it  seems, 
before,  came  willingly  unto  us,  and 
talked  with  us,  alluring  and  conduct- 
ing us  to  their  town  not  far  off,  named 
Barativa ;  it  stands  in  7*  18'  South 
the  Line.  The  people  are  Gentiles, 
of  handsome  body  and  comely  stature, 
of  civil  demeanour,  very  just  in  deal- 
ing, and  courteous  to  strangers ;  of  all 
which  we  had  evident  proof,  they 
showing  themselves  most  glad  of  our 
coming,  and  cheerfully  ready  to  re- 
fieve  our  wants  with  whatsoever  their 
country  could  afford.  The  men  all 
go  naked,  save  their  heads  and  secret 
parts,  every  one  having  one  thing  or 
other  hanging  at  his  ears.  Their 
women  are  covered  from  the  middle 
to  the  foot,  wearing  upon  their  naked 
arms  bracelets,  and  tnat  in  no  small 
number,  some  having  nine  at  least 
upon  each  arm,  made  for  the  most 
part  of  horn  or  brass,  whereof  the 
lightest,  by  our  estimation,  would 
weigh  two  ounces.  With  this  people 
linen  cloth,  whereof  they  make  rolls 
for  their  heads  and  girales  to  wear 
about  their  loins,  is  the  best  merchan- 
dise, and  of  greatest  estimation.  They 
are  also  much  delighted  with  roar- 
garites,'  which  in  their  language  they 
call   '*Saleta,"  and  such  other  like 

*  A  ship  lies  at  hull,  or  a  hull,  when 
either  in  a  dead  calm  or  in  a  storm 
all  her  sails  are  taken  in,  and  she 
shows  only  bare  masts  and  rigging. 
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tiifles.  Their  island  is  both  rich  and 
fniitful ;  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  sulphur,  &c  Neither  are  tney 
only  expert  to  tr^  those  metals,  but 
very  skilful  also  m  working  of  them 
artificially  into  divers  forms  and 
shapes,  as  pleaseth  them  best.  Their 
fruits  are  diverse  likewise  and  plenti- 
ful,  as  nutmegs,  ginger,  long  pepper, 
lemons,  cucumbers,  cocoas,  ngs,  sago, 
with  divers  other  sorts,  whereof  we 
had  one  in  reasonable  quantity,  in 
bigness,  form,  and  husk,  much  like  a 
bay-berr^,  hard  in  substance,  but 
pleasant  in  taste,  which  being  sodden 
becomes  soft,  and  is  a  most  profitable 
and  nourishing  meat.  Of  each  of 
these  we  received  of  them  whatsoever 
we  desired  for  our  need,  insomuch 
that  (such  was  God's  gracious  good- 
ness to  us)  the  old  proverb  was  veri- 
fied with  us,  "After  a  storm  cometh 
a  calm,  after  war  peace,  after  scarcity 
foUoweth  plenty  :  so  that  in  all  our 
voyage,  Temato  only  excepted,  from 
our  departure  out  of  our  own  country, 
hitherto  we  found  not  anywhere 
greater  comfort  and  refreshing  than 
we  did  at  this  time  in  this  place.  In 
refreshing  and  furnishing  ourselves 
here  we  spent  two  days,  and  departed 
hence  February  10th.  When  we  were 
come  into  the  height  of  8"  4',  February 
12th,  in  the  monunff  we  espied  a  green 
island  to  the  Soutnward ;  not  long 
after,  two  other  islands  on  the  same 
side,  and  a  great  one  more  towards 
the  North  :  they  seemed  all  to  be 
well  inhabited,  but  we  had  neither 
need  nor  desire  to  go  to  visit  them, 
and  80  we  passed  by  them.  The  14th 
day  we  saw  some  other  reasonably  big 
islands  ;  and  February  16th  we  passed 
between  four  or  five  big  islands  more, 
which  lay  in  the  height  *  9'  40'.  The 
18th,  we  cast  anchor  under  a  little 
island,  whence  we  departed  again  the 
day  following ;  we  wooded  here,  but 
other  relief,  except  two  turtles,  we 
received  none.  The  22d,  we  lost 
sight  of  three  islands  on  our  starboard 
side,  which  lay  in  10**  and  some  odd 
minutes.  After  this  we  passed  on  to 
the  Westward  without  stay  or  any- 

^  Latitude  (South  of  the  Line). 


thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  till  the 
9th  of  March,  when  in  the  morning 
we  espied  land,  some  part  thereof  very 
high,  in  8**  20'  South  latitude.  Here 
we  anchored  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  weighed  again,  and  bearing  fur^ 
ther  North  ana  nearer  shore,  we  came 
to  anchor  the  second  time.  The  11th 
of  March  we  first  took  in  water,  and 
after  sent  our  boat  a^ain  to  shore, 
where  we  had  trafiBo  with  the  people 
of  the  country ;  whereupon,  the  same 
day,  we  brought  our  ship  more  near 
the  town,  and  having  settled  ourselves 
there  that  night,  the  next  day  our 
General  sent  his  man  ashore  to  pre- 
sent the  King  with  certain  cloth,  both 
linen  and  woollen,  besides  some  silks ; 
which  he  gladly  and  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  returned  rice,  cocoas,  hena, 
and  other  victuals  in  way  of  recom- 
pense. This  island  we  K)und  to  be 
the  Island  of  Java,  the  middle  where* 
of  stands  in  7^  SO' beyond  the  Eauator. 
The  13th  of  March  our  General  him- 
self, with  many  of  his  gentlemen  and 
others,  went  to  shore,  and  presented 
the  King  (of  whom  he  was  joyfully 
and  lovingly  received)  with  his 
music,  and  shewed  him  the  manner 
of  our  use  of  arms,  by  training  his 
men  with  their  pikes  and  other  wea- 
pons which  they  had,  before  him. 
For  the  present,  we  were  entertained 
as  we  desired,  and  at  last  dismissed 
with  a  promise  of  more  victuals  to  be 
shortly  sent  us. 

In  this  island  there  is  one  chie( 
but  many  under-govemors,  or  petty 
kings,  whom  they  call  Rsgahs,  who 
live  in  great  familiarity  and  fHend- 
ship  one  with  another.  The  14th 
day  we  received  victuals  fh>m  two  of 
them  ;  and  the  day  after  that,  to  wit 
the  15th,  three  of  these  kings  in  their 
own  persons  came  aboard  to  see  oar 
General,  and  to  view  our  ship  and 
warlike  munition.  They  were  well 
pleased  with  what  they  saw,  and  with 
the  entertainment  which  we  gave 
them.  And  after  these  had  Seen 
with  us,  and  on  their  return  had,  as 
it  seems,  related  what  they  found. 
Rajah  Donan,  the  chief  King  of  the 
whole  land,  bringing  victuSs  with 
hun  for  our  relief  he  also  the  next 
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day  after  came  aboard  na.  Few  were 
the  days  that  one  or  more  of  these 
kings  did  miss  to  visit  us,  insomuch 
that  we  grew  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  many  of  them,  as  of  Rig'ah 
Pataiira,  Biuah  Cabocap4lla,  Rajah 
Manghlungo,  Rajah  Boccabarra,  Rtgah 
Timhtoton :  whom  our  General  al- 
ways entertained  with  the  best  cheer 
that  we  could  make,  and  shewed  them 
all  the  commodities  of  our  ship,  with 
our  ordnance  and  other  arms  and 
weapons,  and  the  several  furnitures 
belonging  to  each,  and  the  uses  for 
which  thev  served.  His  music  also, 
and  all  things  else  whereby  he  might 
do  them  pleasure,  wherein  they  took 
excec^ng  great  delight  with  admira- 
tion. One  day,  amongst  the  rest, 
March  21st,  R^'ah  Donan  coming 
aboard  ns^  in  requital  of  our  music 
which  was  made  to  him,  presented 
our  General  with  his  country  music, 
which  though  it  were  of  a  very  strange 
kind,  yet  the  sound  was  pleasant  and 
delightful.  The  same  day  he  caused 
an  ox  also  to  be  brought  to  the  water's 
side  and  delivered  to  us,  for  which  he 
was  to  his  content  rewarded  by  our 
General  with  divers  sorts  of  very 
costly  sUks,  which  he  held  in  great 
esteeoL  Though  our  often  ffivin^  en- 
tertainment in  this  manner  md  hinder 
ns  much  in  the  speedy  despatching 
of  our  businesses,  and  made  us  spend 
the  more  days  about  them,  yet  there 
we  found  aU  such  convenient  helps, 
that  to  our  contents  we  at  last  ended 
them.  The  matter  of  greatest  impor- 
tance which  we  did,  besides  vicl^- 
ling,  was  the  new  trimming  and  wash- 
ing of  our  ship,  which  by  reason  of 
oar  long  voyage  was  so  overgrown 
with  a  kind  of  shellfish  sticking  fast 
unto  her,  that  it  hindered  her  exceed- 
ingly, and  was  a  great  trouble  to  her 
sauing.  The  j^ple,  as  are  their 
kings,  are  a  loving,  a  very  true,  and 
a  jut-dealinff  people.  We  trafficked 
with  them  for  hens,  goats,  cocoas, 
pUntains,  and  other  lands  of  victuals, 
which  they  offered  us  in  such  plent3r, 
that  we  might  have  laden  our  ship  if 
we  had  needed.^ 

^  In  every  villagei  other  narratives 


We  took  our  leaves  and  departed 
from  them  the  26th  of  March,  and 
set  our  course  WSW.,  directly  towards 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Bon 
Esperance,  and  continued  without 
touch  of  aught  but  air  and  water 
until  the  2l8t  of  May,  when  we  espied 
land — ^to  wit,  a  part  of  the  main  of 
Africa — in  some  places  very  high, 
under  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  and 
a  half  degrees.  We  coasted  along  till 
June  15th,  on  which  day,  having  very 
fair  weather,  and  the  wind  at  South- 
east, we  passed  the  Cape  itself  so  near 
in  sight,  that  we  had  been  able  with 
our  pieces  to  have  shot  to  land.  *  July 
15th  we  fell  with  the  land  again  about 
Rio  de  Sesto,  where  we  saw  many  ne- 
groes in  their  boats  a-fishing,  whereof 
two  came  very  near  us,  but  we  cared 
not  to  stay,  nor  had  any  talk  or  deal- 
ing with  them.  The  22d  of  the 
same  month  we  came  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  spent  two  days  for  watering  in 
the  mouth  of  Tagoine,  and  then  put 
to  sea  again ;  here  also  we  had  oysters,' 

inform  us,  was  a  house  of  assembly  or 
public  hall,  where  the  people  met 
twice  daily  to  partake  of  a  common 
meal  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation. "To  this  festival  every 
one  contributed,  at  his  pleasure  or 
convenience,  fruits,  boiled  rice,  roast- 
ed fowls,  and  sago.  The  viands  were 
spread  on  a  table  raised  three  feet, 
and  the  party  gathered  round,  one 
rejoicing  in  the  company  of  another." 

'  The  Cape  is  described  by  another 
chronicler  as  "a  most  stately  thing, 
and  the  fairest  cape  we  saw  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth." 
They  passed  it  in  perfectly  calm  and 
clear  weather ;  ma&ing  them  affirm, 
that  the  Portuguese  had  not  less 
falsely  alleged  the  extreme  peril  of 
the  passage  from  continual  tempests, 
than  the  Spaniards,  to  deter  voyagers 
of  other  nations,  had  exa^^rated  the 
dangers  of  the  course  round  the  souti^- 
em  extremity  of  America. 

*  The  voyagers  came  here  upon  a 
kind  of  oysters  which  "was  found  on 
trees,  spawning  and  increasing  in- 
finitdy ;  the  oyster  suffering  no  bud 
to  grow," 
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and  plenty  of  lemona,  which  gave  us 
good  refreshing.  Yfe  found  ourselves 
under  the  Tropio  of  Cancer,  August 
15tb,  having  the  wind  at  Korth-east, 
and  we  fifty  leagues  off  from  the  nearest 
land.  The  2^  daj^  we  were  in  the 
height  of  the  Cananes. 

^d  the  26th  of  September  (which 
was  Monday  in  the  just  and  oidinary 
reckoning  of  those  that  had  staved  at 
home  in  one  place  or  country,  but  in 
our  computation  was  the  Lord's  Day 
or  Sunday^)  we  safely,  with  joyfiil 

1  The  same  circumstance,  which 
"  every  schoolboy  "  can  now  explain, 
had  also  astonished  the  companions 
of  Magellan,  who,  on  their  return 
from  their  circumnavigation  to  San 
Lucar  in  1522,  discovered  that  they 
had  "lost  a  day."  Dampier  notes 
the  same  thing  at  the  commencement 


minds  and  thankful  hearts  to  Godf 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  the  place  of  our 
first  setting  forth,  after  we  had  spent 
two  years,  ten  months,  and  some  few 
odd  days  besides,  iu  seeing  the  won* 
ders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep^  in  dis* 
covering  so  many  admirable  things 
in  going  throu^  with  so  many  stn^i 
adventures,  in  escaping  out  of  so  many 
dangers,  and  overcoming  so  many 
difficulties,  in  this  our  encompassing 
of  this  nether  globe,  and  paasiiiK 
round  about  the  world,  which  m 
have  related. 

Soli  rerum  maximarum  Effectori, 
Soli  totius  mundi  Gubematori, 
Soli  suornm  Conservator!, 
Soli  Deo  sit  semper  Gloria. 

of  his  Fourteenth  Chapter.  See  page 
251. 
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[An  account  of  Drake's  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1595,  written  by  Thomas  Maynarde,  one  of  his  companions  on  the  occasioiiy 
is  still  preserved,  and  is  given  here — though  a  little  apart  from  the  main 
purpose  of  the  present  volume — as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  Mr  Fletcher^s 
narrative  of  Mb  most  brilliant  achievement] 


It  appears  by  the  attempts  and 
known  purposes  of  the  Spaniard— as 
by  his  greedy  ^esire  to  be  our  neigh- 
bour in  Britain,  his  fortifying  upon 
the  river  of  Brest,  to  gain  so  near  us 
a  quiet  and  safe  road  for  his  fleet,  his 


carelessness  in  losing  the  strongholds 
and  towns  which  he  possessed  in  thtt 
Low  Countries,  not  following  those 
wars  in  that  heat  which  he  wonted, 
the  rebellious  rising  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  (wrought  or  drawn  thereto 
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nndoabtedlj  by  his  wicked  practices) 
— ^that  he  leaveth  no  mesna  nnat- 
tempted  which  he  judged  might  be  a 
fuitnermnce  to  torn  our  tranquillity 
into  aeeoiBed  thrmldom ;  so  robbing 
ns  of  that  qniet  peace  which  we,  from 
the  hands  of  Her  Migerty  (next  under 
GodX  abundantly  e^joy.  This  his 
bloodthirsty  desire  foreseen  by  the  wis- 
dom of  our  Queen  and  Council,  they 
held  no  better  means  to  curb  his  uigust 
preteneea,  than  by  sending  forces  to 
mrade  him  in  that  kin^om  from 
whence  he  hath  feathers  to  fly  to  the 
top  of  his  high  desires ;  they  knowing 
that  if  for  two  or  three  years  a  blow 
were  eiTcn  him  there  that  might  hin- 
der we  coming  into  Spain  of  his 
treasure,  his  porerty,  bj  reason  of  his 
huge  dai^r  ^yments,  would  be  so 
great;  and  his  men  of  war,  most  of 
them  mercenaries,  that  assuredly 
would  £dl  from  him,  so  would  he 
have  more  need  of  means  to  keep  his 
own  territories,  than  he  now  hath  of 
superfluity  to  thrust  into  others' rights. 
This  invasion  was  spoken  of  in 
June  1594,  a  long  time  uefore  it  was 
put  in  execution  ;  and  it  being  xnrtly 
resolved  on,  Sir  Francis  Dr^e  was 
named  General  in  November  follow- 
ing :  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  fit  to 
undertake  matters  :  in  my  poor  opin- 
ion, better  able  to  conduct  forces  and 
discreetly  to  govern  in  condacting 
them  to  places  where  service  was  to 
be  done,  than  to  command  in  the  ex- 
ecution thereof.  But,  assuredly,  his 
very  name  was  a  great  terror  to  the 
enemy  in  all  those  parts,  having  here- 
tofore done  many  things  in  those 
eoontries  to  his  honourable  fame  and 
profit.  But  enteriAg  into  them  as 
the  child  of  fortune,  it  may  be  his 
•elf-willed  and  peremptory  command 
was  doubted,  and  that  caused  Her 
Majesty,  as  should  seem,  to  join  Sir 
Jolm  Hawkins  in  equal  commission  : 
a  man  old  and  warjr,  entering  into 
matter!  with  so  laden  a  foot,  that 
the  other^s  meat  would  be  eaten  before 
his  spit  could  come  to  the  fire ;  men 
of  soaifl(erent  natures  and  dispositions, 
that  what  the  one  desireth  the  other 
would  oonunonly  oppose  against ;  and 
thon^^  their  wary  carriages  sequestered 
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it  from  meaner  wits,  yet  was  it  appar- 
ently seen  to  better  judgments  before 
our  going  from  Plymoutti,  that  whom 
the  one  loved,  the  other  smally  es- 
teemed. ^  Agreeing  best,  for  what  I 
could  conjecture,  in  giving  out  a  glori- 
ous title  to  their  intended  journey, 
and  in  not  so  well  victualling  the  navy 
as,  I  deem,  was  Her  Majesty  s  pleasure 
it  should  be,  both  of  them  served  them 
to  good  purpose ;  for,  from  this  hav- 
ing the  distributing  of  so  great  sums, 
their  miserable  providing  for  us  would 
free  them  from  incurring  any  great 
loss,  whatsoever  befell  of  the  journey. 
And  the  former  *  drew  unto  them  so 
great  re])air  of  voluntaries,*  that  they 
had  choice  to  discharge  such  few  as 
they  had  pressed,  and  to  enforce  the 
stay  of  others  who  gladly  would  be 
partakers  of  their  voyage.  But  not- 
withstanding matters  were  very  for- 
wud,  and  that  they  had  drawn  to- 
gether three  thousand  men,  and  had 
ready  furnished  twenty-seven  ships, 
whereof  six  were  Her  Majesty's,  yet 
many  times  was  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  journey  should  proceed  ;• 
and  had  not  the  news  of  a  galleon  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  which  was  driven 
into  Saint  John  de  Puerto  Kico  with 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  treasure, 
come  unto  them  by  the  report  of  cer- 
tain prisoners,  whereof  they  advertised 
Her  Majesty,  it  is  very  likely  it  had 
been  broken,  but  Her  Majesty,  per- 
suaded by  them  of  the  easy  taking 
thereof,  commanded  them  to  hasten 
their  departure. 

So  on  Thursday,  being  the  28th  of 
August,  in  the  year  1595,  having 
stayed  two  months  in  Plymouth,  we 
went   thence  twenty-seven  sail,  and 

1  That  is,  the  "giving  out  a  glori- 
ous title**  to  their  intended  expedi- 
tion. 

•  Kesort  of  volunteers. 

'  It  was  detained,  among  other 
causes,  by  artfidly  propagated  ru- 
mours that  another  great  Armada 
was  being  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  England — the  Spaniards  thus  gain- 
ing time  to  put  their  colonies  in  good 
defence  against  the  formidable  attack 
now  menaced. 
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were  two  thonsand  fire  hundred  men 
of  all  sorts.  This  fleet  was  divided 
into  two  squadrons  ;  not  that  it  was 
so  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  for 
from  her  was  granted  as  powerful 
authoritnr  unto  either  of  them  over 
the  whole  as  any  part,  but  Sir  Francis 
victualling  the  one  half  and  Sir  John 
the  other,  it  made  them,  as  men  af- 
fecting what  they  had  done,^  to  chal- 
lenge a  greater  prerogative  over  them 
than  the  whole ;  wherein  they  wronged 
themselves  and  the  action,'  for  we  had 
not  run  sixtv  or  seventy  leagues  in 
our  course,  before  a  flag  of  council 
was  put  out  in  the  Garlano,  unto  which 
all  commanders  with  the  chief  masters 
and  gentlemen  repaired.  Sir  Francis 
complained  that  he  had  three  hundred 
men  more  in  his  squadron  than  were 
in  the  other,  and  that  he  was  much 
pestered  in  his  own  ship,  whereof  he 
would  gladly  be  eased  Sir  John 
gave  no  other  hearing  to  this  motion, 
but  seemed  to  dislike  that  he  should 
bring  more  than  was  coo  eluded  be- 
twixt them;  and  this  drew  them  to 
some  choleric  speeches.  But  Sir  John 
would  not  receive  any  unless  he  were 
entreated ;  to  this  Sir  Francis'  stout ' 
heart  cotdd  never  be  driven.  This 
was  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  after 
they  wei-e  somewhat  qualified,'  they 
acquainted  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Bas- 
kerville,  our  Colonel-general,  was  of 
their  council  by  virtue  of  the  broad 
seal,  and  that  they  would  take  unto 
them  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford  and  the 
other  captains  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty,  who  were,  eleven  for  the 
land,  four  for  the  ships  in  which  they 
themselves  went  not.  They  gave  us 
instructions  for  directing  our  course, 
if,  by  foul  weather  or  mischance,  any 
should  be  severed,  and  orders  what 
allowances  we  should  put  our  men 
into  for  preservation  of  victuals,  with 
other  necessary  instructions.     In  the 

^  Taking  a  greater  interest  in  what 
had  engaged  their  own  attention  and 
touched  tneir  own  pocket 

•  Enterprise. 

•  Proud,  stubborn. 

^  After  their  passion  had  somewhat 
abated. 


end,  Sir  John  revealed  the  places 
whither  we  were  bound,  in  heanng  of 
the  basest  mariner ;  observing  there- 
in no  warlike  or  provident  advice, 
nor  was  it  ever  amended  to  the  time 
of  their  deaths,  but  so  he  named  Saint 
John  de  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  trea- 
sure before  spoken  of  was  to  be  taken, 
even  without  blows ;  from  whence  we 
should  go  direct  to  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and  so  over  land  to  Panama.  What 
other  things  should  fall  out  by  the 
way,  he  esteemed  them  not  worth 
the  naming,  this  being  sufficient  to 
make  a  far  greater  army  rich  to  their 
content. 

Some  seven  or  eight  daja  after 
this,  we  were  called  aboard  the  De- 
fiance, where.  Sir  Francis  Drake  pro- 
pounding unto  us  whether  we  should 
give  upon  the  Canaries  or  Madeiras 
(for  he  was  resolved  to  put  for  one  of 
them  by  the  way),  we  seeing  his  bent 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  Colonel- 
general,  together  with  tiie  apparent 
likelihood  of  profit,  might  soon  have 
been  drawn  tnereto,  but  for  oonaider- 
ing  the  weighty  matters  we  had 
undertaken,  and  how  needful  it  was 
to  hasten  us  thither.  But  General 
Hawkins  utterly  misliking  this  no- 
tion— it  being  a  matter,  as  he  said, 
never  before  thought  of — ^knew  no 
cause  why  the  fleet  should  stay  in  any 
place  till  they  came  to  the  Indies, 
unless  it  should  be  by  his  '  taking  in 
of  so  great  numbers  to  consume  his 
waters  aud  other  provision ;  the 
which,  if  Sir  Francis  would  acknow- 
ledge, he  would  rid  him  and  relieve 
him  the  best  he  could.  Now  the  fire 
which  lay  hid  in  their  stomachs  b^gan 
to  break  forth,  and  had  not  the 
Colonel  pacified  them,  it  would  have 
grown  farther;  but  their  heat  some* 
what  abated,  and  they  concluded  to 
dine  next  day  aboard  the  Garland 
with  Sir  John,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  we  should  put  for  the  Grand 
Canaries,  though,  in  my  conscience, 
whatsoever  his  ton^e  said.  Sir  John's 
heart  was  against  it  These  matters 
were  well  qualified,  and  for  that 
place  we  shaped  our  course  ;  in  which 

«  Drake's. 
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we  met  with  a  small  Fleming  bound 
for  the  Straits,  and  a  small  man-of- 
war  of  Weymonth,  who  kept  us  com- 
Snj  to  the  Canaries.  On  Wednes- 
J,  the  24th  day,  we  had  sight  of 
Lancerotta  and  Forteventora.  The 
25th,  at  night  we  descried  the  Cana- 
ries, it  being  a  month  after  onr  de- 
parture from  Plymouth.  On  Friday, 
being  the  26th,  we  came  to  anchor 
some  saker^shot  from  a  fort  which 
stands  to  the  WNW.  of  the  harbour. 
Sir  Francis  spent  much  time  in  seek- 
ing out  the  fittest  place  to  land  ; 
the  enemy  thereby  gaining  time  to 
ilraw  their  forces  m  readiness  to  im- 
peach ^  our  approach.  At  length  we, 
putting  for  the  shore  in  our  boats  and 
pinnaces,  found  a  great  siege'  and 
such  power  of  men  to  encounter  us, 
that  It  was  then  thought  it  would 
hazard  the  whole  action  if  we  should 
gire  further  upon  it,  whereupon  we 
returned  without  receiving  or  doing 
any  harm  worthy  the  writing ;  bu^ 
undoubtedly,  had  we  launched  under 
the  fort  at  our  first  coming  to  anchor, 
we  had  put  fair  to  be  possessors  of 
the  town,  for  the  delays  gave  the 
eoemy  great  stomachs  *  and  daunted 
our  own ;  and  it  being  the  first  ser- 
vice our  new  men  were  brought  into, 
it  waa  to  be  doubted  they  would  prove 
the  worse  the  whole  journey  follow- 
ing 

We  presently  weighed  hence  and 
came  to  anchor  the  27th  at  the 
WSW.  part  of  this  island,  where  we 
watered.  Here  Captain  Orimstone, 
one  of  the  twelve  captains  for  land, 
was  alidn  by  the  mountaineers,  with 
his  boy  and  a  surgeon.  Hence  we 
departed  the  28th,  holding  our  course 
6 w.  three  weeks,  then  we  ran  WSW. 
and  W.  by  a  until  the  27th  of 
October,  on  which  day  we  had  sight 
of  Haten,  an  island  lying  south-east 
from  Dominica.  Our  Generals  meant 
to  water  at  Guadaloupe,  for  Dominica 
being  inhabited  by  Indiuis,  our  men 

*  Prevent;  French,  "empAcher." 
The  word  is  still  used  in  Imand  in 
the  sense  of  hindering  or  obstructing. 

*  Fortification. 
'Courage. 


straggling  soon  would  have  their 
throats  cut.  General  Drake  lying 
ahead  the  fleet,  ran  in  by  the  north 
of  Dominica,  Sir  John  by  south. 
The  29th  we  anchored  under  Guada- 
loupe ;  Sir  Francis  being  tliere  a  dav 
before  us.  On  the  80th,  Josias,  cap- 
tain of  the  Delight,  brought  news  to 
the  Generals,  that  the  Francis,  a 
small  ship  of  company,  was  taken  by 
nine  frigates  ;  whereupon  Sir  Francis 
would  presently  have  followed  them, 
either  with  the  whole  fleet  or  some 
part,  for  that  he  knew  our  intentions 
were  discovered  by  reason  thev  were 
so  openly  made  known,  as  1  afore 
have  set  down,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Sir  John  would  in  no  wise  a^ee  to 
either  of  these  motions,  and  he  was 
assisted  in  his  opinion  by  Sir  Nicho- 
las Clifford,  all  others  furthering 
his  desires,  which  might  be  a  means 
to  stay  them  for  going  into  Puerto 
Rico  before  us ;  but  Sir  John  pre- 
vailed, for  that  he  was  sickly,  Sir 
Francis  being  loth  to  breed  his  further 
disquiet.  The  reason  of  his  stay  wiis, 
to  trim  his  ships,  mount  his  ordnance, 
take  in  water,  set  by  some  new  pin- 
naces, and  to  make  things  in  that 
readiness,  that  he  cared  not  to  meet 
with  the  King's  whole  fleet  Here 
we  staved  doing  these  necessaries 
three  days.  This  is  a  desert,  and 
was  without  inhabitants. 

On  the  4th  of  November  we  depart- 
ed, and  beinff  becalmed  under  the 
lee  of  the  land.  Sir  Francis  caused  the 
Richard,  one  of  the  victuallers,  to  be 
unladen  and  sunk.  The  8th  we 
anchored  among  the  Virgins,  other 
west  islands  :  here  we  drew  our  com- 
pwiy  on  shore,  that  every  man 
might  know  his  colours,  and  we 
found  our  company  short  of  the  one 
thousand  two  hundred  promised  for 
land  service,  few  of  the  captains  hav- 
ing above  ninety,  most  not  eighty, 
some  not  fifty ;  which  fell  out  partly 
for  tiiat  the  Generals  had  selected  to 
them  a  company  for  their  guard,  of 
many  of  the  gallantest  men  of  the 
army.  Sir  John's  sickness  increased. 
Sir  Francis  appointed  captains  to  the 
merchants*  snips ;  this  consumed 
time  till  the  lltn,  when  we  passed  a 
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sound,  though,  by^  oar  marinera, 
never  passed  by  fleet  afore,  and  we 
came  to  anchor  before  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  12th  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  which  time  Sir  John 
Hawkins  died.  I  made  my  men 
ready  presently  to  have  landed,  know- 
ing that  our  sudden  resolution  would 
greatly  have  daunted  the  enemy,  and 
aye  held  ours  in  opinion  of  assured 
victory ;  but  I  was  countermanded 
by  authority,  and  during  the  time  of 
our  deliberation  the  enemy  laboured 
by  all  means  to  cause  us  to  disanchor, 
80  working,  that  within  an  hour  he 
had  planted  three  or  four  pieces  of 
artillery  upon  the  shore  next  to  us, 
and  playing  upon  the  Defiance,  know- 
ing her  to  be  the  Admiral,  whilst  our 
Generals  sat  at  supper  with  Sir  Nicho- 
las Clifford  and  dirers  others,  a  shot 
came  amongst  them,  wherewith  Sir 
Nicholas,  Brute  Brown,  Captain 
Strafford,  who  had  Grimstone's  com- 
pany, and  some  standers-by,  were 
hurt  Sir  Nicholas  died  that  night, 
so  seconding  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his 
death,  as  he  did  in  his  opinion  at 
Guadaloupe.  My  brother  Brown 
lived  five  or  six  <Uys  after,  and  died 
much  bewailed.  Tliis  shot  made  our 
General  weigh  and  fall  farther  to  the 
westward,  wnere  we  rode  safely.  The 
frigates  before  spoken  of  rode  within 
their  forts  :  we  had  no  place  now  to 
land  our  men  but  within  them,  in  the 
tBLce  of  the  town,  which  was  danger- 
ous, for  that  both  forts  and  ships 
could  play  on  ns;  it  was  therefore 
concluded  that  boats  should  fire  them 
where  they  rode.  Captain  Poore  and 
myself  had  the  command  of  this  ser- 
vice ;  for  the  regiments.  Captain 
Salisbury  commanding;  the  grand 
captain  company  was  sent  by  the 
Generals ;  divers  sea  commanders 
were  also  sent ;  and  on  the  13tJi  at 
night,  passing  in  hard  under  the  fort, 
we  set  three  of  them  on  fire;  only 
one  of  which,  it  was  my  chance  to 
undertake,  was  burnt ;  on  the  others 
the  fire  held  not,  by  reason  that  be- 
ing once  out  they  were  not  maintain- 
ed with  new.    The  burnt  ship  gave  a 

^  According  to  the  report  of. 


{preat  light,  the  enemy  thereby  pky- 
mg  upon  us  with  their  ordnance  and 
small  shot  as  if  it  had  been  lair  day* 
and  sinking  some  of  our  boats :  a 
man  could  hardly  command  his  mar* 
iners  to  row,  they  foolishly  thinking 
every  place  more  dan^;erons  than 
where  tney  were,  when,  udeed,  none 
was  sure.  Thus  doine  no  hann,  we 
returned  with  two  or  tnree  prisoner^ 
when,  indeed,  in  my  poor  opinion,  it 
had  been  an  easier  matter  to  brUig 
them  out  of  the  harbour  than  fire 
them  as  we  did,  for  our  men  aboard 
the  ships  numbered  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  * 
that  played  on  us  during  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  had  been  less  danfjeroos 
to  have  abidden  them  dose  in  the 
frigates  and  in  the  daik  4han  as  we 
did.  But  great  commanders  many 
times  fail  in  their  judgment,  being 
crossed  by  a  oo-partner.  But  I  had 
cause  of  more  gM  than  the  Indies 
could  yield  me  of  ioy,  loaing  my 
alferez, '  Davis  ParseU ;  Mr  Vanriian, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  J<rim  Haw- 
kins, with  three  others ;  Thoous 
Powton,  with  five  or  six  mote,  hurt 
and  maimed ;  and  was  somewhat  dis- 
comfited, for  the  General  foiled  here 
to  set  up  his  rest ;  but  eiamining  the 
prisoners,  by  whom  he  imdersfcood 
that  these  mgates  were  sent  for  his 
treasure,  and  that  they  would  hsve 
fallen  among  ns  at  Guadalon^  had 
they  not  taken  the  Frands,  his  mind 
altoed :  calling  to  council,  he  com- 
manded us  to  give  our  opinions  what 
we  thought  0?  the  strength  of  the 
place.  Most  thought  it  would  hasard 
the  whole  action.^  But  one  Bush,  a 
captain,  more  to  me  alleged,  that 
without  better  putting  for  it'  than 
bare  looking  upon  the  outside  of  the 
forts,  we  could  hardly  give  such  judg- 

*  A  number  wholly  incredible  ;  the 
Spanish  accounts  say  that  there  were 
only  seventy  pieces. 

*  Standard-Dearer ;  a  word  borrow- 
ed from  the  Arabic,  as  its  prefix 
plainly  enough  shows. 

*  That  to  attack  it  would  bring  the 
whole  expedition  into  jeopardy. 

*  Without  some  further  effinrt. 
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ment ;  and  I  set  it  plainly  nnder  my 
hand,  that  if  we  resolately  attempted 
it,  all  was  OQis ;  and  that  I  persuad- 
ed myself  no  town  in  the  Indies 
conld  yield  ns  more  honour  or  profit 
The  General  presently  said  :  "I  will 
bring  thee  to  twenty  places  far  more 
wealthy  and  easier  to  be  ffotten." 
Such  like  speeches  I  think  had  be- 
witched the  Colonel,  for  he  most  de- 
sired him  to  hasten  him  hence.  The 
enemy,  the  day  after  we  had  fired  the 
frigates,  snnk  togetlier  four  to  save 
ns  Ubonr,  but  chiefly  to  strengthen 
their  forts :  two  other  great  ships 
they  annk  and  fired  in  the  month  of 
the  harbour,  to  give  them  light  to 
play  on  ns  from  tneir  forts,  as  we  en- 
tered the  first  night  And  hence  we 
went  the  15th.  Here  I  left  all  hope 
of  ffoodsnecesB. 

On  the  19th  we  came  to  anchor  in 
A  fair  bay,  the  Bay  of  Sta  Jermana,^ 
at  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island, 
where  we  stayed  till  the  24th,  setting 
np  more  new  pinnaces  and  unloading 
the  other  new  victualler,  the  General 
taking  the  most  part  into  hia  own 
•hip»  as  he  did  of  the  fomner.  Cap- 
tain Torke,  in  the  Hope,  was  made 
Vice- Admiral  This  is  a  very  plea- 
sant and  fertile  island,  having  upon 
it  good  store  of  cattle,  fruits,  and  nsh, 
with  aU  things  necessarv  to  man's 
sostenanoe ;  and  were  itwell  manured, 
no  place  oould  yield  it  in  greater 
abundance  or  better.  Departing 
henee,  we  had  our  course  for  Curayoa. 
The  second  day  after  our  putting  off, 
the  Exchange,  a  small  ship,  sprung 
bcr  mast,  and  was  sunk ;  the  men 
•ad  part  of  the  victoals  were  saved  hj 
other  ships.  Upon  Cura^oa  there  is 
great  store  of  cattle  and  goats,  and 
we  fell  with  it  upon  Saturday  the 
S^h ;  but  our  General,  deceived  by 
the  corrent  and  westerly  course,  made 
it  for  Aruba,'  an  island  lying  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  to  the  westward,  and 
so  made  no  stay ;  when,  next  morn- 
ing descrying  whether  he  found  his 
error,  we  bore  with  Cape  de  la  Vela, 
sod  from  thence  our  Colonel,  with  all 

^  San  German. 

•  Mistook  it  for  Oruba. 


the  companies  in  the  pinnaces  and 
boats,  were  sent  to  the  city  of  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  and  with  small  resistance 
we  took  it  the  1st  of  December  at 
night  The  General  came  unto  ns 
the  next  morning  with  the  fleet 
This  town  was  left  bare  of  goods ; 
the  inhabitants,  having  intelligence 
of  our  comine,  had  carried  all  in  tlie 
woods,  and  hid  their  treasures  in 
caches;  but,  stayiug  here  seventeen 
days,  we  made  so  good  search,  that 
little  remained  unfonnd  within  four 
leagues  of  the  town.  We  took  many 
prisoners,  Spaniards  and  Negroes, 
some  slaves  repairing  to  us  volun- 
tarily. The  General  with  two  hundred 
men  went  in  boats  to  Lancheria,* 
which  is  a  place  where  they  fish  for 
pearl,  standing  ten  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  their  town,  from  whence 
thev  brought  good  store  of  pearl,  and 
took  a  carvel^  in  which  was  some 
money,  wine,  and  xnyrrh.  During 
our  stay  here,  the  Governor  once, 
divers  others  often,  repaired  unto  us 
to  redeem  their  town,  Lancheria, 
their  boats,  and  slaves.  They  did 
this  to  gain  time  to  convey  away  the 
King's  treasure,  and  to  advertise  their 
neiii^bour  towns  to  convey  their  trea- 
sure in  more  safety  than  themselyes 
had  done ;  for  the  whole  (except  the 
slaves  who  voluntarilv  repaired  unto 
ns)  was  yielded  unto  them  for  twenty- 
four  thousand  pesos,  five  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  piece,  to  be  paid  in  pearls ; 
bringing  these  to  their  town  at  the 
day,  and  valuing  in  double  the  price 
they  were  worth.  OnrGenenU  deli- 
vered the  hostages  and  set  their  town 
Lancheria  and  boats  on  fire,  carrving 
their  slaves  with  us.  The  wealth  we 
had  here  was  given  to  countervail  the 
charge  of  the  journey ;  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  so  prove  in  the  end.  Our 
Vice-Admiral,  Captain  Torke,  died 
here  of  sickness.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  country,  champaign  and 
well  inhabited ;  great  store  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  fish,  and  fowl, 
whereon  we  (ea,  but  small  store  of 
^ain  or  fruit  near  the  town,  rich  only 
m  pearl  and  cattle. 

'  LaBancherla, 
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The  20th,  being  Saturday,  we  came 
to  Santa  Martha*  We  sunk  two 
ketches,  before  we  came  to  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  which  we  brought  out  of 
England.  Presently,  upon  our  com- 
ing to  anchor,  we  landed  and  cave 
upon^  the  town.  We  found  small  re- 
sistance more  than  a  few  shot  playing 
out  of  the  woods  as  we  marched  to- 
wards the  town.  ComtMiniea  were 
presently  sent  abroad  to  discover  and 
search  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
had  too  long  forewarning  to  carry 
their  goods  out  of  our  possibility  to 
find  them  in  so  short  time ;  little  or 
nothing  of  value  was  gotten,  only  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  some  others 
were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  firing  the 
town  the  21st,  we  departed.  Captain 
Worrell,  our  trenchmaster,'  died  at 
this  town  of  sickness.  This  was  a 
very  pretty  town,  and  six  leagues  off 
there  was  a  gold  mine.  If  part  of  our 
company  had  been  sent  thither  upon 
our  first  arrival  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha, 
doubtless  we  had  done  much  good ; 
but  now  the^  had  scrubbed  it  very 
bare.  In  this  place  was  great  store 
of  fruit  and  much  femandobuck  ;' 
for  that  the  wind  blew  so  extremely, 
and  the  road  wild,  we  could  not  ship 
it.  Before  we  departed  hence,  it  was 
concluded  that  we  should  pass  Car- 
thageua  and  go  directly  for  Nombre 
de  Dies.  We  anchored  in  the  road 
on  Sunday  following,  being  the  28th  ; 
and  landing  presently,  receiving  some 
small  shot  from  the  town,  we  found 
small  resistance  more  than  a  little  fort 
at  the  east  end  of  their  town,  in  which 
they  had  left  one  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  brake  at  the  first  shot  They 
gave  upon  us  as  we  gave  upon  them  : 
certain  prisoners  were  taken  in  the 
flying,  who  made  it  known,  that  hav- 
ing intelligence  long  before  of  our 
coming,  their  treasure  was  conveyed 
to  pli^es  of  more  safety,  either  to 
Panama,  or  secretly  hidden ;  and  it 
might  very  well  be,  for  the  town  was 

^  Attacked ;     French,     "  donner 
gar." 

•  Engineer. 

•  Wood  of  Pemambuco  or  Feman- 
dobuco ;  Brasil  wood. 


left  very  bare  ;*  wherefore  it  was  re- 
solved that  we  should  hasten  with 
speed  to  Panama.  Nombre  de  Dios 
standeth  on  the  North  Sea,  Panama 
upon  the  South,'  distant  some  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  leagues.  There  were 
only  two  ways  to  get  thither ;  one  by 
the  River  Chagre,  which  lies  to  the 
westward  twenty  leagues  ;  upon  this 
it  is  passable  within  five  leagues  of 
Panama :  the  other  through  deserts 
and  over  mountains  void  of  inhabi- 
tants :  this  was  troublesome  and 
hard,  as  well  for  want  of  means  to 
carry  our  provision  of  meat  and 
munition,  as  for  the  ill  passage  with 
an  army  through  these  deserts  and 
unknown  places.  That  by  the  river 
our  General  held  more  dancerous, 
feigning  there  was  no  place  for  our 
fleet  to  wade  safely.  This  made  our 
Colonel  yield  to  the  way  by  the  monn- 
tain,  though  he  and  others  foresaw 
the  danger  before  our  setting  hence ; 
but  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  what 
could  be  done. 

So  on  Monday  the  29th  we  began 
our  journey,  taking  with  xxa  the 
strongest  and  lustiest  of  our  army, 
to  the  number  of  fifty*  men  and 
seven  colours.  Before  our  setting 
hence,  we  buried  Captain  Arnold 
Baskerville,  our  Sergeant-major-gene- 
ral, a  gallant  gentleman.  The  first 
day  we  march^  three  leagues ;  the- 
next,  six  leagues,  where  we  came  to  a 
great  house  which  the  enemy  had  set 
on  fire,  it  being  a  place  where  the 
King's  mules  do  use  to  lodge  coming 
from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios 
with  his  treasure :  it  is  the  midway 
betwixt  both  places.  The  house 
would  receive  five  hundred  horses. 
We  had  not  marched  fully  a  league 
on  Wednesday  morning,  when  we 
came  to  a  place  fortified  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill,  which  the  enemy  defended. 
We  had  no  other  way  to  pass  nor  no 

*  They  found,  however,  at  tlie  top 
of  an  adjacent  watchtower,  more  than 
2000  lbs.  of  silver,  with  some  gold 
and  other  valuables. 

'  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  respec- 
tively. 

'  The  number  was  really  750. 
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means  to  make  our  Approach  bnt  a 
very  deep  lane^  where  but  one  eonld 
pais  at  once^  unless  it  were  by  dam- 
oering  npon  the  banks  and  creeping 
np  the  hul  through  the  brakes,  which 
some  of  onr  men  did,  and  came  to  the 
trees  which  thej  had  phished^  to 
make  their  palisado,  over  which  they 
could  not  pass,  the  many  boughs  so 
hindered  them.  It  was  my  chance, 
clambering  up  the  banks  to  repair  to 
three  musketeers  whom  I  had  nelped 
up,  to  fall  directly  between  two  of 
their  places  fortined,  coming  unto 
two  paths  by  which  they  retched 
their  water,  and  giving  presently 
upon  them,  the  place  being  open,  my 
small  number  found  too  good  resist- 
ance, and  I  was  driven  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  these  few.  Here  was  the 
only  place  to  beat  them  from  their 
hold,  whereof  I  sent  the  Colonel 
word.  Captain  Poore  and  Bartlett  and 
others  repairing  to  roe.  I  shewed 
them  the  path  ;  we  heard  the  enemy 
plashing  and  felling  of  trees  far  before 
ns.  The  Colonel  sent  for  us  to  come 
unto  him :  he  debated  with  us  what 
he  foresaw  before  our  coming  from 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  though  he 
thought,  in  his  opinion,  we  should 
fear  the  enemy  hence,  yet,  having 
retreats  upon  retreats,  they  would 
kill  our  oest  men  without  taking 
little  or  any  hurt  themselves;  and 
oior  men  b^n  to  drop  apace ;  our 
powder  and  match  were  spoiled  by 
much  rain  and  waters  whicn  we  had 
passed,  unless  it  were  such  as  some 
of  our  soldiers  had  with  more  care 
preserved.  The  provision  for  meat  at 
car  coming  from  Nombre  de  Dios 
was  seven  or  eight  cakes  of  biscuit  or 
rusk  for  a  man,  which  was  either  by 
wet  spoiled,  or  their  greediness  had 
devoured ;  so  there  remained  to  few 
one  day's  bread,  to  most  none  at  all. . 
Our  hurt  men,  as  Captain  Nicholas 
Baskerville  and  some  others  of  ac- 
count, we  should  be  driven  to  leave 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  unless  they 
cofUd  hold  company.  Before  our 
coming  to  Panama,  had  we  beaten 
them  from  all  these  holds,  which  I 

^  Pleached,  or  plaited,  like  a  hedge. 


think  would  have  been  too  dangerous 
for  us  to  have  attempted,  considering 
the  estate  we  were  in,  we  must  have 
fought  with  them  at  a  bridge  where 
they  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a 
far  greater  number  than  we  were ; 
and  it  is  manifest,  if  we  had  not 
within  three  days  gotten  some  relief, 
we  had  been  overthrown,  though  no 
enemy  had  fought  against  us.     But 
our   stomachs   calling    these,    with 
other  dangers,  to  his  carefal  consider- 
ation, he  resolved  to  retire,  and  so 
commanded  us  to  cause  the  slain  to  be 
thrown  out  of  sight,  the  hurt  to  be 
sent  to  the  quarters  from  whence  we 
came  that  morning,  and  the  rest  to 
be  drawn  away.    Here  were  slain  Cap- 
tain Marchant,  our  Quarter-master, 
with  some  other  officers,  gentlemen, 
and  soldiers.     Upon  our  coming  to 
the  quarters,  the  Colonel  took  view 
of  the  hurt,  and  for  such  as  could 
ride  he  procured  all  the  horses  of  the 
army  ;  for  the  other,  he  entreated  the 
enemy  to  treat  them  kindly,  as  they 
expected  the  like  from  us  towards 
theirs,  of  which  we  had  a  far  greater 
number.     On  the  2d  of  January  we 
returned  to  Nombre  de  Dios;   our 
men  so  wearied  with  the  illness  of  the 
way,  surbatted'  for  want  of  shoes, 
and  weak  with  their  diet,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  poor  day's  service 
that  we  should  have  done  upon  an 
enemy  had  they  been  there  to  resist 
us.    1  am  persuaded  that  never  army, 
great  or  small,  undertook  a  march 
through  so  unknown  places  so  weakly 

Erovided  and  with  so  small  means  to 
elp  themselves,  unless  it  might  be 
some  few  going  covertly  to  do  some 
sudden  exploit  before  it  were  thought 
of  by  the  enemy,  and  so  return  un- 
spied ;  for,  undoubtedly,  two  hundred 
men  foreknowing  their  intentions  and 
provided  with  all  things  necessary, 
are  able  to  break  or  weaken  the  great- 
est force  that  any  prince  in  Christen- 
dom can  bring  thither,  if  he  had 
place  to  find  more  than  we  had.  This 
march  had  made  many  swear  that  ho 
will  never  venture  to  buy  gold  at  such 
a  price  again.    I  confess  noble  spirits, 

*  Bruised,  wearied,  footsore. 
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desirous  to  do  service  to  their  Prince 
and  country,  may  soon  be  persuaded 
to  all  hardness  and  danger,  but  having 
once  made  trial  thereof,  would  be  very 
loth,  as  I  suppose,  to  carry  any  force 
that  way  agam ;  for  beholding  it  in 
many  places,  a  man  would  judge  it 
dangerous  for  one  man  to  pass  alone, 
almost  impossible  for  horses  and  an 
army. 

The  day  that  our  General  had 
news  of  our  return,  he  meant  to 
weigh  and  fall  nearer  to  the  River 
Chagre  with  the  fleet,  leaving  some 
few  to  bring  us  if  we  were  enforced  to 
retire^  whereby  he  little  doubted. 
But  being  beaten  from  the  place 
where  it  appeared  all  his  hopes  rested 
for  gaining  to  himself  and  others  this 
mass  of  treasure  which  he  so  confi- 
dently promised  before,  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  devise  of  some  other 
course.  Wherefore,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  he  called  us  to  council,  and 
debated  with  us  what  was  now  to  be 
done.  All  these  parts  had  notice 
long  before  of  all  our  intentions,  as  it 
appeared  by  letters  written  from  the 
Governor  of  Lima  to  the  Governor  of 
Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  giving 
them  advice  to  be  careful  and  to  look 
well  to  themselves,  for  that  Drake 
and  Hawkins  were  making  ready  in 
England  to  come  upon  them.  Lima 
is  (ustant  from  these  places  more  than 
three  hundred  leagues,  all  overlaid 
with  snakes.  It  appears  that  they 
had  good  intelligence.  This  made 
them  to  convey  their  treasure  to 
places  which  they  resolved  to  defend 
with  better  force  than  we  were  able  to 
attempt.  Like  as  upon  the  coming  of 
the  sun,  dews  and  mists  b^gin  to 
vanish,  so  our  blinded  eyes  began  now 
to  open,  and  we  found  that  uie  glor- 
ious speeches,  of  a  hundred  p&ces 
that  tney^  knew  in  the  Indies  to 
make  us  rich,  was  but  a  bait  to  draw 
Her  Majesty  to  give  them  honourable 
employments,  and  us  to  adventure 
our  lives  for  their  glory;  for  now 
charts  and  mans  must  be  our  chiefest 
directors,  he '  oeing  in  these  parts  at 

^  The  promoters  of  the  expedition. 
•Drake. 


the  furthest  limit  of  his  knowledge. 
There  he  found  out  a  lake  odled 
Laguna  de  Nicaragua,  upon  which 
stand  certain  towns,  as  Granadat 
Leon,  and  others;  also  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  a  place  known  to  be  of 
small  weadth  oy  itself^  unless  it  be 
brought  thither  to  be  embarked  for 
Spain.  He  demanded  which  of  these 
we  would  attempt ;  our  Colonel  said, 
"Both,  one  after  the  other,  and  aU 
too  little  to  content  us  if  we  took 
them."  It  was  then  resolved  that 
we  should  first  for  the  river,  and  as 
matters  fell  out,  for  the  other. 
Nombre  de  Dios,  together  with  their 
Negro  town,  was  fired  ;  and  we  sunk 
and  fired  fourteen  small  fricates 
which  we  found  in  the  road.  \^  got 
here  twenty  bars  of  sUver,  with  some 

gold  and  certain  plate ;  more  wouhl 
ave  been  found  had  it  been  well 
sought :  but  our  General  thou^t  it 
foll^  to  g|ather  our  harvest  grain  by 
grain,  being  so  likely  at  Panama  to 
thrust  our  hands  into  the  whole 
heaps ;  and  after  our  return,  being 
troubled  in  mind,  he  seemed  little  to 
regard  any  counsel  that  should  be 

E'ven  him  to  that  purpose,  but  to 
isten  thence  as  fast  as  he  night. 
This  is  a  most  wealthy  place,  being 
settled  u^n  a  ground  full  of  oam- 
phire,  environed  with  hilly  woods  and 
mountains,  the  bottom  a  dampish  fen. 
Hence  we  departed  the  5th,  and  hdd 
our  course  for  Nicaragua. 

On  the  9th  we  found  a  yer^  deep 
and  dangerous  bay,  playing  it  here 
up  and  down;  all  men  weary  of  the 
place.  The  10th  we  descried  a  small 
island  called  Escudes,'  where  we  came 
to  anchor  ;  and  here  we  took  a  frigate 
which  was  an  advice^  of  the  King's. 
By  this  we  learned  that  thd  towna 
standing  upon  this  Lake'  were  of 
small  wealtn  and  very  dangerous,  by 
reason  of  man^  shoals  and  grent 
roughs  our  marmers  should  have,  it 
being  a  hundred  leagues :  yet  if  the 
wind  would  have  permitted,  we  had 

*  Escudo  Island,  near  the  bottom 
of  Mosquito  Bay. 

4  An  **  aviso, '  or  despatch-boat 

*  Of  Nicaragua. 
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uredlj  put  for  them,  and  newer  ro- 
tunied  to  one  half  again.  Here  we 
stayed,  at  a  waste  ^ialaud  where  there 
was  no  relief  but  a  few  tortoiaes  for 
•nch  as  coold  catch  them,  twelve  days. 
This  ia  counted  the  sickliest  place  of 
the  Indies;  and  here  died  many  of 
our  men,  victualB  beginning  to  grow 
•carce  with  us.  In  the  end,  finding 
the  wind  to  continue  contrary,  he  re- 
•olred  to  depart,  and  to  take  the  wind 
as  God  sent  it. 

So  on  the  22d  we  went  hence,  hav- 
ing there  buried  Captain  Flott,  Eger- 
ton,  and  divers  others.  I  questioned 
with  our  General,  being  often  private 
with  him  whilst  we  stayed  here,  to 
see  whether  he  would  reveal  unto  me 
any  of  his  purposes ;  and  I  demanded 
of  him,  why  he  so  often  coloured  me, 
being  in  England,  to  stay  with  him 
in  these  parts  as  long  as  himself,  and 
where  the  place  was  ?  He  answered 
me  with  gnef,  protesting  that  he  was 
as  ignorant  of  the  Ind&  as  myself, 
and  that  he  never  thought  any  place 
oould  be  so  changed,  as  it  were  from 
a  delicioos  and  pleasant  arbour  into  a 
waste  and  desert  wilderness ;  besides 
the  TariabLeness  of  the  wind  and 
weather,  so  stormy  and  blusterous  as 
he  never  saw  it  before.  But  he  most 
wondered  that  since  his  coming  out 
of  England  ha  never  saw  sail  worth 
giving  chase  unto  :  yet  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind,  ne  would  in  the 
end,  conclude  with  these  words :  ''  It 
matters  not,  man ;  God  hath  many 
things  in  store  for  us ;  and  I  know 
manj  means  to  do  Her  Majesty  good 
■erviee  and  to  make  us  rich,  for  we 
Bust  have  gold  before  we  see  Enj^- 
lai^;"  when,  good  gentleman,  m 
mj  conceit,  it  fared  with  him  as 
with  some  careless-living  man  who 
pvodigally  consumes  his  time,  fondly 
penraading  himself  that  the  nurse 
uiat  fed  him  in  his  childhood  will 
likewise  nourish  him  in  his  old  age, 
and,  finding  the  dug  dried  and  wither- 
ed, enforced  then  to  behold  his  folly, 
tormented  in  mind,  dieth  with  a 
■Carved  body.  He  had,  besides  his 
own  adventure,  gaged  his  own  reputa- 
tion greatlv,  in  promising  Her  Majesty 
to  do  her  honourable  SMrioe,  and  to 


return  her  a  very  profitable  adven- 
ture ;  and  having  sufficiently  exper- 
ienced, for  seven  or  eight  years 
together,  how  hard  it  was  to  regain 
favour  once  thought  ill  of,  the  mis- 
tress of  his  fortune  now  leaving  him 
to  yield  to  a  discontented  mind.^ 
And  since  our  return  from  Panama 
he  never  carried  mirth  nor  joy  in  his 
face ;  yet  no  man  he  loved  must  con- 
jecture that  he  took  thought  thereofl 
out  here  he  began  to  grow  sickly. 
At  this  island  we  sunk  a  carvel  which 
we  brought  out  of  England,  putting 
her  men  and  victuals  into  a  last-taken 
frigate.  From  hence  a  great  current 
sets  towards  the  eastward ;  by  reason 
whereof,  with  the  scant  of  wind  vre 
had,  on  Wednesday,  bein^  the  28th, 
we  came  to  Portobello,  which  is  with- 
in ei^ht  or  nine  leagues  of  Nombre 
de  Dios.  It  was  the  best  harbour  we 
came  into  since  we  left  Plymouth. 

This  morning;  about  seven  of  the 
clock.  Sir  Francis  died.  The  next 
day  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  carried 
him  a  league  off,  and  buried  him  in 
the  sea.  In  this  place,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kombre  de  Dios  meant  to 
build  a  town,  it  being  far  more  healthy 
than  where  they  dwelL  Here  they 
began  a  fort  which  already  cost  the 
King  seven  thousand  purses,  and  a 
few  houses  towards  their  town,  which 
they  called  Civitas  Sti  Philippi. 
Them  we  fired,  razing  the  fortihca- 
tion  to  the  ground.  Here  we  found, 
as  in  other  places,  all  abandoned ; 
their  ordnance  cast  into  the  sea,  some 
of  which  we  found,  and  carried  aboard 
the  Garland. 

Our  Generals  being  dead,  most 
men's  hearts  were  bent  to  hasten  for 
England  as  soon  as  they  might ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Baskerville,  having  the 
command  of  the  army  by  virtue  of 

^  Referring,  doubtless,  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  to  Portugal,  for 
the  restoration  of  Dom  Antonio, 
which  Drake  undertook  in  1589,  with 
Sir  John  Novis  as  commander  of  the 
land  forces.  Though  the  Admiral 
was  acquitted  honourably  of  all 
blame,  his  reputation  seems  to  have 
for  the  time  lain  under  a  cloud. 
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Her  Majesty's  broad  seal,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  dissevering  of  the  fleet, 
and  to  that  end  talked  with  such  as 
he  heard  intended  to  qnit  company 
before  they  were  disembogued,^  and 
drew  all  companies  to  subscribe  to 
certain  articles  signifying  our  pur- 
poses :  viz.,  that  putting  hence,  we 
should  turn  it  back  to  Santa  Martha, 
if  the  wind  would  suffer  us,  otherwise 
to  run  over  for  Jamaica,  where  it  was 
thought  we  should  be  reft'eshed  with 
some  victuals.  Matters  thus  con- 
eluded,  the  Delight,  the  Elizabeth, 
and  our  late  taken  frigates  were  sunk. 
Many  of  the  K^ro  men  and  base' 
prisoners  were  here  put  on  shore  ;  and 
here  we  weighed  on  Sunday  the  8th 
of  February.  Our  victuals  began  to 
shorten  apace,  yet  we  had  lain  a  long 
time  at  very  hard  allowance — four 
men  each  morning  one  quart  of  beer 
and  cake  of  biscuit  for  dinner,  and 
for  supper  one  quart  of  beer  and  two 
cakes  of  biscuit  and  two  cans  of  water, 
with  a  pint  of  pease,  or  half  a  pint  of 
rice,  or  somewnat  more  of  oatmeal. 
This  was  our  allowance  being  at  Por- 
tobello,  and  six  weeks  before,  but  that 
we  had  sometimes  stock-fish.  From 
thence  there  is  a  current  that  sets  to 
the  eastward,  by  the  help  of  which, 
on  the  14th,  we  had  sight  of  an  is- 
land short  of  Carthagena  fifteen  or 
sixteen  leagues  ;  further  than  this  we 
could  not  go  to  the  eastward,  for  that 
the  current  had  left  us.  The  15th  at 
night,  it  being  fair  weather,  we  lost 
sight  of  our  fleet  Here  as  I  grew 
discontented,  knowing  it  touched 
my  poor  regulation  so  to  leave  the 
army ;  and  I  had  many  things  to 
persuade  me  that  it  was  done  of  pur- 
pose by  the  captain  and  master, 
thereby  saining  an  excuse  to  depart ; 
I  showed  the  captain  the  danger  he 
would  run  into  by  leaving  so  honour- 
able forces  when  they  had  need  of  our 
eom]Miny ;  and  God  knoweth  that 
had  I  but  had  judgment  which  way 
to  have  cast  for  them,  I  would  rather 

^  Before  they  passed  the  Boccas  or 
narrow  seas,  and  entered  the  wider 
Ocean. 

*  Commoner  sort 


have  lost  my  life  than  so  forsake  the 
like.  He  deposed  on  the  Bible,  and 
Christianity  made  me  believe  him. 
But  playinff  it  up  and  down  about 
twelve  of  tne  cIock,  and  discovering 
none  of  them,  the  wind  blew  so  con- 
trary that  the  seamen  affirmed  by 
holding  this  course  we  should  be  cast 
back  in  the  bay,  and  they  were  per- 
suaded that  our  fleet  could  not  attain 
Santa  Martha,  but  were  gone  over  for 
Jamaica,  whither  they  would  follow 
them.  I  plainly  foresaw  that  if  we 
missed  them  there,  it  was  like  that 
we  should  no  more  meet  till  we  came 
to  England,  which  would  have  made 
me  to  persuade  a  longer  search  upon 
the  mam ;  but  my  hope  of  their  being 
there,  together  with  the  weakness  of 
our  men  and  the  small  means  we  had 
to  retain  them,  fearing  lest  my  delay 
miffht  endanger  Her  Majesty's  ships 
and  the  whole  company,  1  yielded  to 
their  persuasions.  We  were  in  ten  de- 
grees and  a  half  when  we  put  from  hence^ 
and  we  came  till  the  22a,  when  we  had 
sight  of  a  very  dangerous  shoal  which 
our  seamen  thought  they  had  passed 
near  two  days  ago.  If  we  had  fallen  in 
with  it  •  in  the  ni^ht  we  had  been  all 
lost     The  shoal  is  named  Secrana. 

On  Shrove  Wednesday,  being  the 
24th,  we  fell  with  Jamaica,  and  by 
means  of  a  Mulatto  and  an  Indian  we 
had,  this  night,  forty  bundles  of  dried 
beef,  which  served  our  whole  company 
so  many  days.  We  came  to  anchor 
at  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island, 
in  a  fair  sandy  bay,  where  we  watered, 
and  stayed,  in  hope  to  have  some 
news  of  our  fleet,  seven  days.  This 
our  stay  brought  no  intelligence, 
wherefore,  our  seamen  thought  that 
our  fleet,  not  able  to  recover  this 
place,  were  fallen  either  with  Cape 
Corrientes  or  Cape  Saint  Antonio;* 
these  places  we  meant  to  touch  in 
our  course ;  and  hence  we  went  the 
1st  of  March.  On  the  6th  we  saw  a 
ship  on  the  leeward  of  us,  and  the 
next  morning  we  made  her  to  be  the 
Pegasine,  one  of  our  fleet,  who,  as 
they  said,  lost  the  Admiral  near  the 
time  as  we  did,  being  by  the  Colonel 

'  At  the  west  of  Cuba. 
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sent  to  the  Susan  Bonaventnie,  whom 
they  left  in  great  distress,  by  reason 
of  a  leak  they  had  taken,  and  I  greatly 
feared,  by  their  refwrt,  they  are  per- 
ished. There  were  in  her  one  hunored 
and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
persons,  many  gallant  gentlemen  and 
good  men.  If  they  perish  this  ship 
bhall  repent  it  Holding  our  course 
for  these  places,  we  descried  fiye  sails 
astern  of  us.  We  stayed  for  them, 
and  soon  made  them  out  to  be  none 
of  our  fleet ;  and  we  had  good  reason 
to  persmade  us  they  were  enemies. 
They  had  the  wind  of  ns^  but  we  soon 
regained  it  upon  them,  which  made 
them,  upon  a  piece  of  ordnance  shot 
oflf  by  the  greatest  ship,  tack  about ; 
we  tacked  with  them  ;  when  the  cap- 
tain of  this  ship  faithfully  protested 
unto  me  not  to  shoot  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance till  we  came  board  and  board, 
and  then  I  promised  him,  with  our 
small  shot,  to  win  the  greatest  or  lose 
our  persons.  This  we  might  haye 
done  without  endangering  lier  Ma- 
jesty's ships ;  but  our  enemy,  playing 
upon  us  with  their  ordnance,  made 
<  ur  ffunners  fall  to  it  ere  we  were  at 
musket  shot,  and  no  nearer  could  I 
bring  them,  though  I  had  no  hope  to 
take  any  of  them  but  by  boarding. 
Here  we  popped  away  powder  and 
shot  to  no  purpose,  for  most  of  our 
cnnners  would  hardly  haye  stricken 
Paul's  steeple  had  it  stood  there.  I 
am  a  young  seaman,  yet  my  small 
judgment  and  knowledge  make  me 
avow,  that  never  ship  of  Her  Majesty's 
went  80  yilely  manned  out  of  her 
kingdom  ;  not  twenty  of  them  worthy 
to  come  into  her  ships ;  and  I  know 
not  what  had  possessed  the  captain, 
but  his  mind  was  clean  altered,  tell- 
ing me  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
Liy  any  ship  aboard,  whereby  he 
miffht  endanger  this,  Her  Migesty's ; 
ana  they  being,  as  he  said,  the  King's 
men  of  war,  they  would  rather  fire  with 
us  than  be  taken.^  ^ad  1  been  a  mer- 
chant of  her  burthen  (God  favouring 
me)  they  would  have  been  mine,  as 
many  as  stood  to  the  trial  of  their 
fortune ;  but  the  paltry  Pegasie  we 
lately  met  withal  never  came  near  us 
by  a  league^  which  was  some  colour  to 


our  men  to  give  tbem  over.  So  after 
I  had  endeavoured,  by  myself,  my 
lieutenant,  and  other  gentlemen,  by 
persuasion,  to  work  the  captain  reso- 
lutely to  attempt  them,  and  findiDg 
no  disposition  in  him  but  to  consume 
powder  and  shot  to  no  nurpose  but 
firing  it  in  the  air,  I  3rielded  to  give 
them  over,  persuading  myself  that 
God  had  even  ordained  that  we  should 
not,  with  any  nature,  attempt  where 
we  were  resisted  with  never  so  weak 
forces.  Thus  away  we  went,  and  the 
wind  chopping  us  southerly,  our  sea- 
men held  that  our  fleet  could  neither 
ride  at  Corrientes  nor  at  Saint  Antonio, 
which  made  me  condescend  to  leave 
the  Indies,  with  all  their  treasure, 
and  to  ply  the  next  course  to  disem- 
bogue, for  little  hope  was  left  me  that 
we  should  do  Her  Majesty  any  ser- 
vice, or  good  to  ourselves,  when,  upon 
the  feigned  excuse  of  endangering  ner 
ships  which  she  sent  forth  to  fight  if 
occasion  were  offered  ;  and  to  persuade 
myself  that  Her  Migesty  pnzeth  not 
her  ships  dearer  than  the  lives  of  so 
many  faithful  subjects,  who  gladly 
would  have  ventured  their  lives,  and 
upon  no  brain-sick  humour,  but  from 
a  true  desire  to  do  Her  Highness  some 
service  for  the  charge  and  adventure 
she  had  been  at  in  this  glorious  spoken- 
of  journey.  Fortune's  child  was  dead, 
things  would  not  fall  into  our  mouths, 
nor  riches  be  our  portions,  how  dearly 
soever  we  yentured  for  them.  Thus 
avoiding  Scylla  (after  the  proverb)  we 
fell  intoCharvbdis,  and  indeed  wc  were 
not  now  far  {rom.  it. 

Our  master,  a  careful  old  man,  but 
not  experienced  upon  these  coasts, 
rather  following  the  advice  of  others 
than  relying  on  his  own  judgment, 
brought  us,  on  the  12th  three  hours 
before  day,  into  a  very  shallow  water, 
upon  a  dangerous  bank,  which  some 
held  to  be  the  Meltilettes,  others  the 
Tortugas,  either  like  enough  to  have 
swallowed  us,  had  not  God  blessed  us 
with  fair  weather.  Freeing  ourselves 
of  this  danger,  upon  Monday  thc]l  5th 
of  March  we  entered  the  Gulf,  and  by 
ten  of  the  clock  we  brought  the  Cape 
of  Florida  west  of  us.  On  the  17  th 
(the  Lord  be  thanked)  we  ^exe  viia* 
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embogned.  After  tliis  we  ran  with 
most  -foul  weather  and  contrary  winds 
till  the  Ist  of  May,  when  we  had 
soandings  in  ninety  fathoms,  beins 
in  the  Qiannel,  and  on  the  Sd  we  had 
sight  of  Scilly ;  the  which  day,  ere 
night  we  came  to  anchor  (the  Lord  be 
therefore  praised)  1696. 

To  jrive  mine  opinion  of  the  Indies, 
I  verily  think  that  filching  men-of- 
war  shall  do  more  good,  than  such  a 
fleet  if  they  have  any  forewarning  of 
their  coming.  And  unless  Her  Ma- 
jesty will  undertake  so  royally  as  to 
dispossess  him  of  the  lands  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Cuba,  her 
charge  will  be  greater  in  sending 
thither,  than  the  profit  such  a  fleet 
can  return  ;  for  having  but  a  few 
days'  warning,  it  is  easy  for  them  to 
convey  their  goods  into  assured  safety, 
as  experience  hath  taught  us.  Their 
towns  they  dare  not  redeem,  being 
enjoined  the -contrary  by  the  Kine's 
commandment.  These  places  will  oe 
taken  and  possessed  by  two  thousand 
men ;  and  b^  this  Her  Maiesly  might 
debar  the  King  of  Spain  of  his  whole 
profit  of  the  Indies ;  and  the  first 
gaining  them  will  return  her  a  sufli- 
cient  requital  for  her  adventure.  God 
grant  I  may  live  to  see  such  an  enter- 
prise put  m  practice  ;  and  the  King 
of  Spain  will  speedily  fly  to  what 
conditions  of  peace  Her  Majesty  will 
require. 

Thus  I  have  truly  set  down  the 


whole  discourse  of  our  voyage,  using 
therein  many  idle  words  and  ill-corn* 
pared  sentences.  It  was  done  on  the 
sea,  which  I  think  can  alter  any  dia- 
position.  Your  loves,  I  think,  can 
pardon  these  faults,  and  secrete  them 
from  the  view  of  others. 

The  1st  of  March  the  fleet  fell  in 
with  the  Island  of  Pinos,  on  the  land 
of  Cuba,  which  day  they  had  sight  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  by  eleven  of  the 
clock  ;  where  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville 
gave  directions  for  the  fleet  as  thus  : 
the  Garland,  being  Admiral,  with  one 
half  of  the  fleet,  to  have  the  van- 
guard ;  the  Hope,  being  Vice-admiral, 
vrith  the  other  half,  the  rearward. 
The  fight  continued  fiercely  three 
hours  within  musket-shot.  That 
night  they  saw  the  Spanish  Vice- 
admiral,  a  ship  of  seven  hundred 
tons,  burnt,  with  other  six  lost  and 
sunk  by  the  next  morning,  when  theY 
departed.  The  Hope  received  a  leak 
and  was  force<l  to  go  from  the  fleet  to 
an  island,  called  Saint  Crusado,  inha- 
bited bv  cannibals^  where  they  had 
store  of  hens  and  Indian  wheat  for 
nine  weeks.  March  8th,  the  fleet 
shot  the  Gulf  and  came  for  England, 
leaving  Florida  on  the  starboard  side ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Enchanted 
Islands^  they  were  dispersed,  and 
came  home  one  by  one. 

Thomas  Maynabdb. 

1  The  Azores. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ACC0T7NT  OF  HTMSELP. 


[The  Second  Edition  of  Dampier's 
••  Voyage  Round  the  Terrestrial  Globe  " 
appeared  in  two  rolnmes ;  the  first 
containing  the  Circomnayigation 
proper,  the  second  occupied  by  three 
Appendices,  to  which  frequent  refer- 
ences were  made  in  the  chief  recitaL 
These  Appendices  bore  the  following 
titles:  I.  "A  Supplement  of  the 
Voyage  round  the  World,"  being  a 
fuller  account  of  the  Author's  voyag- 
ings  and  observations  during  the  time 
he  spent  in  the  East  Indies  between 
his  arrival  there  in  1686  and  his  de- 
paiture  for  England  in  1691.  II. 
••Two  Voyages  to  Campeachy,"  nar- 
rating Dampier's  experiences  among 
the  logwood  cutters  in  the  Bay  or 
Camneachy  between  1675  and  1678, 
and  describing  the  western  and  south- 
western coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
III.  ••A  Discourse  of  Trade  Winds, 
Breezes,  Storms,  Seasons  of  the  Year, 
'Hdes,  and  Currents  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,'*  entirely  meteorological  and 
professionaL  In  the  second  Appendix 
the  Author  gives  an  account  of  him- 
self fuller  than  any  that  we  have  from 
other  sources ;  and,  both  from  their 
autobiographical  interest,  and  from 
the  direct  way  in  which  Uiey  lead  up 
to  tike  greater  subject,  the  main  per- 
sonal incidents  of  the  Campeachy 
Voyages  are  here  prefixed  to  the 
••  Voyage  Bound  the  World."] 

Ht  friends  did  not  originally  design 
me  for  the  sea,  but  bred  me  at  school 
till  I  came  to  years  fit  for  a  trade.* 
But  upon  the  death  of  my  father  and 
mother,  they  who  had  the  disposal 
of  me  took  other  measures  ;  and  hav- 
ing removed  me  from  the  Latin  school 
to  learn  writing  and  arithmetic,  they 
soon  after  placed  me  with  a  master  of 

^  Dampier  was  bom  in  1652. 


a  ship  at  "Weymouth,*  complying 
with  tne  inclinations  I  had  very  early 
of  seeing  the  world.  With  nim  I 
made  a  uiort  voyage  to  France  ;  and, 
returning  thence,  went  to  Newfound- 
land, being  then  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  In  this  voyage  1  spent  one 
summer,  but  [was]  so  pinched  with 
the  rigour  of  that  cold  climate,  that 
upon  my  return  I  was  absolutely 
against  going  to  those  parts  of  the 
world,  but  went  home  again  to  my 
friends.  Yet  going  up,  a  while  after 
to  London,  the  offer  of  a  warm  voyage 
and  a  long  one,  both  which  I  always 
desired,  soon  carried  me  to  sea  again. 
For  hearing  of  an  outward-bound  East 
Indiaman,  the  John  and  Martha  of 
London,  I  entered  myself  aboard,  and 
was  employed  before  the  mast,  for 
which  my  two  former  voyages  had 
some  way  qaalified  me.  We  went 
directly  for  Bantam  in  the  Isle  of 
Java,  and  staying  there  about  two 
months,  came  home  again  in  little 
more  than  a  year ;  touching  at  San- 
tiago of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  at  our 
going  out,  and  at  Ascension  in  our 
return.  In  tliis  voyage  I  gained  more 
experience  in  navi^tion,  but  kept 
no  joumaL  We  amved  at  Plymouth 
about  two  months  before  Sir  Robert 
Holms  went  out  to  fall  upon  the 
Dutch  Smjrma  fleet ;  and  the  second 
Dutch  War  breaking  out  upon  this, 
I  forebore  going  to  sea  that  summer, 
retiring  to  my  brother  in  Somerset- 
shire. But  growing  weary  of  staying 
ashore,  I  listed  myself  on  board  the 
Royal  Prince,  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Spragge,  and  served  under 
him  in  the  year  1673,  being  the  last 
of  the  Duteh  War.  We  had  three 
engagements  that  summer ;  I  was  in 
two  of  them,  but  falliug  very  sick,  I 
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was  put  on  board  an  hospital  ship,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  third  engage- 
ment, seeing  it  at  a  distance  only ;  and 
in  this  Sir  Edward  Spra^ge  was  idlled. 
Soon  after  I  was  sent  to  Harwich,  with 
the  rest  of  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and 
having  languished  a  great  while,  I 
went  home  to  my  brotlier  to  recover 
my  health.  By  this  time  the  war 
with  the  Dutch  was  concluded  ;  and 
with  m^  health  I  recovered  my  old 
inclination  for  the  sea.  A  neighbour- 
ing gentleman,  Colonel  Hdlier  of 
Et^t  Coker  in  Somersetshire,  my 
native  parish,  made  me  a  seasonable 
offer  to  go  and  manage  a  plantation 
of  his  in  Jamaica,  under  one  Mr 
Whalley :  for  which  place  I  set  out 
with  Captain  Kent  in  the  Content  of 
London.  I  was  then  about  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  had  never  been  m 
the  West  Indies ;  and  therefore,  lest 
I  might  be  trepanned  and  sold  aa  a 
servant  after  my  arrival  in  Jamaica, 
I  agreed  with  Captain  Kent  to  work 
as  a  seaman  for  my  passage,  and  had 
it  under  his  hand  to  oe  cleared  at  our 
first  arrival.  We  sailed  out  of  the  River 
Thames  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1674,  and,  meeting  wim  favourable 
winds,  in  a  short  time  got  into  the 
trade-wind  and  went  merrily  along, 
steering  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  it  Captain 
Kent  told  his  passengers,  if  they 
would  pay  his  port  charges  he  would 
anchor  in  the  road,  and  stop  whilst 
they  got  refreshment ;  but  the  mer- 
chants not  caring  to  part  with  their 
money,  he  bore  away,  directing  his 
course  towards  Jamaica,  .  .  . 
where  we  arrived,  .  .  .  bringing 
with  us  the  first  news  they  had  of 
the  peace  with  the  Dutch.  Here, 
according  to  my  contract,  I  was  im- 
mediately discharged ;  and  the  next 
day  I  went  to.  the  Spanish  Town, 
called  Santiago  de  la  Vega ;  where 
meeting  with  Mr  Whalley,  we  went 
together  to  Colonel  Hellier's  planta- 
tion in  Sixteen-Mile  Walk.  .  .  . 
I  lived  with  Mr  Whalley  at  Sixteen- 
Mile  Walk  for  almost  six  months, 
and  then  entered  myself  into  the 
service  of  one  Captain  Heming,  to 
manage  Ida  yiianXaXioiu.  at  St  Ann's, 


on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  and 
accordingly  rode  from  Santiago  de  la 
Vega  towards  St  Ann's.  This  road 
has  but  sorry  accommodation  for 
travellers.  The  first  night  I  lay  at 
a  poor  hunter's  hut,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Diabolo  [Devil's  Mountain], 
on  the  south  side  of  it,  where  for 
want  of  clothes  to  cover  me  in  the 
night  I  was  very  cold  when  the  laad- 
wind  sprang  up.  .  .  .  The  next 
day,  crossing  Mount  Diabolo,  I  got  a 
hard  lodging  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the 
norUi  side ;  and  the  third  day  after 
arrived  at  Captain  Heming's  planta- 
tion. I  was  clearly  out  of  my  element 
there  ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  Cap- 
tain Heming  came  thither,  I  disen- 
gaged myseu  from  him,  and  took  mj 
passage  on  board  a  sloop  to  Port 
Koya^  with  one  Mr  Statnam,  who 
used  to  trade  round  the  Island,  and 
touched  there  at  that  time.  From 
Port  Royal  I  sailed  with  one  Mr 
Fishook,  who  traded  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Island,  and  sometimes 
round  it ;  and  by  these  coastixig 
voyages  I  came  acquainted  with  au 
the  ports  and  bays  about  Jamaio,  as 
tdso  with  the  benefit  of  the  land  and 
sea  winds.  For  our  business  was  to 
bring  goods  to,  or  carry  them  from 
planters  to  Port  Royal ;  and  we  were 
always  entertained  civilly  by  them, 
both  in  their  houses  and  plantations, 
having  liberty  to  walk  about  and 
view  uiem.  They  gave  us  also  plan- 
tains, yams,  potatoes,  &c,  to  cany 
aboard  with  us;  on  which  we  fed 
commonly  all  our  voyage.  But  after 
six  or  seven  months  I  left  that  employ 
also,  and  shipped  myself  aboard  one 
Captain  Hudswell,  who  was  bound  to 
the  Bayof  Campeochytoload  logwood. 
We  sailed  from  Port  Royal  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  1676,  in 
company  with  Captain  Wren  in  a 
small  Jamaica  bark,  and  Captain 
Johnson,  commander  of  a  ketch  1)e- 
longing  to  New  England.  This 
voyage  is  all  the  way  before  the 
wind,  and  therefore  ships  commonly 
sail  it  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days: 
neither  were  we  longer  in  our  pas- 
sage ;  for  we  had  very  fair  weather, 
and  touched  nowhere  till  we  came  to 
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Trist  Uland,  in  theBay  of  Campeachy, 
which  18  the  only  puce  they  go  to. 
.     .     .     Trist  IS  the  road  only  for 
big  ships.     Smidler  vessels  that  draw 
but  a  little  water  ran  three  leagues 
farther,   by   crossing   over   a   great 
lagoon  that  runs  from  the  island  np 
into  the  mainland ;  where  they  anchor 
at  a  place  called  One  Bosh  Key.    We 
8tay«l  at  Trist  three  days  to  fill  onr 
water,  and  then  with  our  two  consorts 
sailed  thence  with  the  tide  of  flood ; 
and   the  same  tide   arrived   there. 
This  Key  is  not  above  forty  paces 
long;  and  five  or  six  broad,  having 
only  a  little  crooked  tree  growing  on 
it,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  called 
One  Bnsh  Key.      .     .     .     [It]  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore ;   and 
just  against  the   island  is  a  small 
creek  that  rnns  a  mile  farther,  and 
then  opens  into  another  wide  lagoon ; 
and  through  this  creek  the  logwood 
is  broQght  to  the  ships  riding  at  the 
Key.    .    .    •    Here  we  lay  to  take 
in  our  lading.    Our  cargo  to  purchase 
logwood  was  ram  and  sugar ;  a  very 
good    commodity   for   the   logwood 
cotteiB,   who  were  then  about  250 
men,  most  English,  that  had  settled 
themselves  in   several   places   here- 
abonts.     Neither  was  it  long  before 
we  had  these  merchants  come  aboard 
to  visit  tis.      We  were  but  six  men 
and  a  boy  in  the  ship,  and  all  little 
enough  to  entertain  them ;  for  be- 
■idea  what  rum  we  sold  by  the  gallon 
or  fiikin,  we  sold  it  made  into  punch, 
wherewith  they  grew  frolicsome.    We 
had  none  but  small  arms  to  fire  at 
their  drinking  healths,  and  therefore 
the  noise  was  not  very  great  at  a  dis- 
tance; but  on  board  tne  vessels  we 
were  load  enough  till  all  our  liquor 
was  spent.    We  took  no  money  for 
it,  nor  expected  anj;  for  logwood 
was  what  we  came  hither  for,  and  we 
had  of  that  in  lieu  of  our  commodi- 
ties aftor  the  rate  of  £5  per  ton,  to  be 
paid  at  the  place  where  they  cut  it ; 
and  we  went  with  our  long  boat  to 
fetch  small  quantities.     But  because 
it  would  have  taken  up  a  long  time  to 
load  onr  vessel  with  our  own  boat 
only,  we  hired  a  periago  of  the  los- 
wood  cutters,  to  bring  it  on  board. 


and  by  that  means  made  the  quicker 
despatch.  I  made  two  or  three  trips 
to  their  huts,  where  I  and  those  with 
me  were  always  very  kindly  enter- 
tained by  them  with  pork  and  pease, 
or  beef  and  dou^h-boys.  Their  beef 
they  got  by  hunting  in  the  savannahs. 
As  long  as  the  liquor  lasted  which 
thev  bought  of  ns,  we  were  treated 
with  it,  either  in  drams  or  punch. 
It  was  the  latter  end  of 
September  1675,  when  we  sailed  from 
One  Bush  Key  with  the  tide  of  ebb, 
and  anchored  again  at  Trist  that  same 
tide  ;  where  we  watered  our  vessel  in 
order  to  sail.  This  we  accomplished 
in  two  days,  and  the  third  day  sailed 
from  Trist  towards  Jamaica.  A  voyage 
which  proved  very  tedious  and  hazara- 
ous  to  us,  by  reason  of  our  ship's 
being  so  sluggish  a  sailer  that  sue 
would  not  ply  to  windward,  whereby 
we  were  necessarily  driven  upon  several 
shoals  that  otherwise  we  might  have 
avoided,  and  forced  to  spend  thirteen 
weeks  incur  passage,  [whichj  is  usually 
accomplished  in  half  that  time. 

[Dampier  gives  a  long  and  particu- 
lar account  of  the  vovage  to  Jamaica, 
with  descriptions  oi  the  Alacranes 
Islands  or  Reefs  on  which  the  ship 
strack,  and  the  Island  of  Pines,  near 
Cuba,  on  which  the  crew  landed  in 
pursuit  of  food.  After  narrowly  es- 
caping capture  by  the  Spaniards, 
shipwreck,  and  death  by  starvation, 
the  mountains  of  Jamaica  were  sight- 
ed, and  the  ship  anchored  at  Ne^ril.] 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  anchor,  we 
sent  our  boat  ashore  to  buy  provisions 
to  rqgale  ourselves,  after  our  long 
fatigue  and  fasting,  and  were  very 
busy  going  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  ; 
when  unexpectedly  Captain  Rawlings, 
commander  of  a  small  New  England 
vessel  that  we  left  at  Trist,  and  Mr 
John  Hooker,  who  had  l)een  in  the 
Bay  [of  Campeachy]  a  twelvemonth 
cutting  logwood,  and  was  now  com- 
ing up  to  Jamaica  to  sell  it,  came 
aboara,  and  were  invited  into  the 
cabin  to  drink  with  us.  The  bowl 
had  not  vet  been  touched  (I  think 
there  might  be  six  quarts  in  it),  but 
Mr  Hooker  being  drank  to  by  Captain 
Rawlings,  who  pledged  Captain  n.u^« 
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swell,  and  having  the  bowl  in  his 
hand,  said,  that  he  was  under  an  oath 
to  drink  but  three  draughts  of  strong 
liquor  a  day;  and  putting  the  bowl 
to  his  head,  turned  it  off  at  one 
draught,  and  so  making  himself 
druiu:,  disappointed  us  of  our  expecta> 
tions,  till  we  made  another  bowl^ 
The  next  day,  having  a  brisk  NW. 
wind,  ...  we  arrived  at  Port 
Royal,  and  so  ended  this  troublesome 
voyage.  It  was  not  long  after  our 
arrival  at  Port  Royal,  before  we  were 
paid  off,  and  discharged.  Now,  Cap- 
tain Johnson  of  New  England  being 
bound  affain  into  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  1  took  the  opportunity  of  go- 
ing a  passenger  with  him,  being  re- 
solved to  spend  some  time  at  the  log- 
wood trade  ;  and  accordingly  provid^ 
such  necessaries  as  were  required 
about  it,  viz.,  hatchets,  axes, 
macheats^  (»'.«.,  long  knives),  saws, 
wedges,  &c.,  a  pavilion  to  sleep  in,  a 
ffun,  with  powder  and  shot,  &c.  And 
leaving  a  letter  of  attorney  with  Mr 
Fleming,  a  merchant  of  Port  Royal, 
as  well  to  dispose  of  anything  that  I 
should  send  up  to  him,  as  to  remit  to 
me  what  I  should  order,  I  took  leave 
of  my  friends,  and  embarked.  About 
the  middle  of  February  1675-6  we 
sailed  from  Jamaica,  and  with  a  fair 
wind  and  weather  soon  got  as  far  as 
Cape  Catoche  and  there  met  a  pretty 
strong  north,  which  lasted  two  days. 
After  that  the  trade  [wind]  settled 
again  at  £N£.,  which  speedily  carried 
us  to  Tiist  Island.  In  a  little  time  I 
settled  myself  in  the  west  creek  of  the 
west  lagoon  with  some  old  logwood 
cutters,  to  follow  the  employment 
with  them. 

[^Dampier  here  suspends  "  the  re- 
lation of  his  own  affairs,"  to  give  a 
long  description  of  the  coast  and 
country  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  with  its  natural  products  by 
land  and  sea  ;  and  an  account  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  logwood  cutters.] 

.     .    .     The    logwood    trade  was 

Eown  very  common  before  I  came 
ther,  there  being,  as  I  said  before, 

^  Spanish,  *'  machete, "  a  long  knife, 
orcutlasai 


about  260  or  270  men  living  in  all 
the  lagoon  and  at  Beef  Island.  This 
trade  had  its  rise  from  the  decay 
of  privateering;  for  after  Jamaica 
waA  well  settled  by  the  English,  and 
a  peace  established  with  Spain,  the 
Pnvateers,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
upon  plundering  the  Spaniards,  were 

Sut  to  their  shifts  ;  for  they  had  pro- 
igally  spent  whatever  they  got,  and 
now  wanting  subsistence,  were  forced 
either  to  go  to  Petit  Goave,*  where 
the  Privateer  trade  still  continued,  or 
into  the  Bay  for  logwood.    The  more 
industrious  sort  of  them  came  hither ; 
yet  even  these,   though  they  could 
work  well  enough  if  they  pleased, 
yet  thought  it  a  dry  business  to  toil 
at  cutting   wood.    They  were  good 
marksmen,  and  so  took  more  delight 
in  hunting ;  but  neither  of  these  em- 
ployments affected  them*  so  much  as 
privateering;    therefore    they    often 
made  sallies    out   in    small   parties 
among  the    nearest    Indian    towns, 
where  they  plundered,  and  brought 
away  the    Indian    women   to  serve 
them  at  their  huts,  and  sent  their 
husbands    to   be    sold    at   Jamaica. 
Besides,  they  had  not  their  old  drink* 
ing-bouts    forgot,    and    would   still 
spend  £30  or  £40  at  a  sitting  aboard 
the    ships    that    came    hither  from 
Jamaica,  carousing  and  firing  off  guns 
three  or  four  days  together.      And 
though  afterwards  many  sober  men 
came  into  the  Bay  to  cut  wood,  yet 
by  d^rees  the  old  standers  so  de- 
baucheid  them,  that  they  could  never 
settle    themselves    under    any    civil 
government,  but  continued  in  their 
wickedness  till    the    Spaniards,   en* 
conraged  by    their   camess  rioting, 
fell  upon  them,   and  took  most  of 
them  singly  at  their  own  huts,  and 
carried  them  away  prisoners  to  Cam- 
peachy  or  La  Vera  Cruz ;  from  whence 
they  were  sent  to  Mexico,  and  sold 
to  several  tradesmen  in  that  city ; 
and  from  thence,  after  two  or  three 
years,  when  they  could  speak  Spanish, 
many  of  them  made  their  escapes, 

'  See  page  194. 

*  They  affected,  or  relished,  neither 
of  these  employments. 
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and  inarched  in  by  paths  back  to  La 
Vera  Cim,  and  [were]  by  the  Flota  ^ 
conYeyed  to  Spain,  and  so  to  England. 
I  haTe  spoken  with  many  of  them 
since,  who  told  me  that  none  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  silrer  mines  to  work, 
bat  kept  in  or  near  the  ci^,  and 
nerer  suffered  to  ^  with  their  cara- 
vans to  New  Mexico  or  that  way.  1 
relate  this,  because  it  is  generally 
suggested  that  the  Spaniards  common- 
ly send  their  prisoners  thither,  and 
use  Uiem  yery  barbarously ;  but  I 
could  never  learn  that  any  European 
has  been  thus  served ;  whether  for 
fear  uf  discovering  their  weakness,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  I  know  not 
But  to  proceed:  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  logwood  cutters  that  were 
in  the  Bay  when  I  was  there  were 
all  routed  or  taken ;  a  thing  I  ever 
feared ;  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  moved  me  at  last  to  come  away, 
although  at  a  place  where  a  man 
might  have  gotten  an  estate^'  .  .  • 
Though  I  was  a  stranger  to  their  em- 
ployment and  manner  of  living,  as 
being  known  but  to  those  few  only  of 
whom  we  bought  our  wood  in  my 
former  voyage  nither,  yet  that  little 
acquaintance  I  then  got  encouraged 
me  to  visit  them  after  my  second 
arrival  here,  being  iu  hopes  to  strike 
into  work  with  them.  There  were 
six  in  company,  who  had  a  hundred 
tons  r^idy  cut,  logged,  and  chipped, 
but  not  brought  to  the  creek's  side  ; 
and  thev  expected  a  ship  from  New 
England  in  a  month  or  two,  to  fetch 
it  awav.  When  I  came  thither  they 
were  beginning  to  bring  it  to  the 
creek  ;  and  because  the  cairiage  is  the 
hardest  work,  they  hired  me  to  help 
them,  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  of  wood  per 
month  ;  promixing  me  that  after  tiiis 
carriage  was  over  I  should  strike  in 
to  wonc  with  them,  for  they  were  all 
obliged  in  bonds  to  procure  this  100 
tons  jointly  together,  but  for  no  more. 

^  An  explanation  of  the  terms 
Armada  and  Flota  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  VII.  of  the  Voyage :  see 
page  189;  and  the  Flota  is  described 
on  next  page. 

*  Enriched  himself. 


This  wood  lay  all  in  the  circumference 
of  500  or  600  yards,  and  about  800 
from  the  creek  side,  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  thick  wood,  impassable  with 
burthens.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  bring  it  all  to  one  pkce  in  the 
middle;  and  from  thence  we  cut  a 
very  large*  path  to  carry  it  to  the 
creek's  side.  We  laboured  hard  at 
this  work  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
on  Saturdays  went  into  the  savannahs 
and  killed  beeves.  .  .  .  When 
my  month's  service  was  up,  in  which 
time  we  brought  down  all  the  wood 
to  the  creek's  side,  I  was  presently 
paid  my  ton  of  logwood  ;  with  which, 
and  some  more  that  I  borrowed,  I 
bought  a  little  provision,  and  was 
afterwards  entertained  as  a  companion 
at  work  with  some  of  my  former 
masters  ;  for  they  presently  broke  up 
consortships,  letting  the  wood  he 
till  either  Mr  West  came  to  fetch  it, 
according  to  his  contract,  or  else  till 
they  should  otherwise  dispose  of  it. 
Some  of  them  immediately  went  to 
Beef  Island,  to  kill  bullocks  for  their 
hides,  which  they  preserve.  .  .  • 
I  was  yet  a  stranger  to  this  work, 
therefore  remained  with  three  of  the 
old  crew  to  cut  more  logwood.  .  .  . 
[By  and  by,  two  of  the  company, 
Scotsmen,  get  tired  of  the  work  and 
go  away,  the  third — a  Welshman, 
Price  Morris  by  name,  though  the 
author  calls  him  a  Scotsman  also— - 
proves  lazy  and  self-indulgent;  and 
Dampier  "  keeps  to  his  wonc  by  him- 
self.' He  is  hindered,  however,  by 
a  growth  of  worms  in  his  leg ;  after- 
ward a  great  storm  makes  the  region 
so  uninhabitable,  that  with  some 
other  cutters  he  takes  his  departure  for 
One  Bush  Key,  and  finding  little  aid 
from  the  ships  there,  themselves  suffi- 
ciently distressed,  goes  to  Beef  Island, 
to  hunt  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides.  Dampier  describes  very  min- 
utely the  features,  peoples,  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  ;  in- 
cidentally, in  his  mention  of  Vera 
Cruz,  giving  the  following  account  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indian  squadrons  :] 

*  Broad. 
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The  Flota  comes  hither  every  three 
years  from  Old  Spain  ;  and  besides 
goods  of  the  product  of  the  country, 
and  what  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  facross  New  Spain  from  the 
port  of  Neapuico]  and  shipped  aboard 
them,  ^he  King's  plate  that  is  ^thered 
in  this  kingdom,  together  with  what 
belongs  to  the  mercl^nts,  amounts  to 
A  vast  sum.  Here  also  comes  every 
vear  the  Bairalaventa  Fleet  in  Octo- 
ber or  November,  and  stays  till 
March.  This  is  a  small  squadron, 
consisting  of  six  or  seven  sail  of  stout 
ships,  from  20  to  60  ffuns.  These  are 
ordered  to  visit  all  the  Spanish  sea- 
port towns  once  every  year,  chiefly  to 
ninder  foreigners  from  trading,  and  to 
suppress  Privateers.  ...  If  th^ 
meet  with  any  Elnglish  or  Dutch  trad- 
ing-sloops, they  chase  and  take  them, 
if  they  are  not  too  nimble  for  them  ; 
the  Privateers  keep  out  of  their  way, 
having  always  intelligence  where  they 
are. 

[The  personal  narrative  is  resumed 
and  concluded  thus  :  ] 

The  account  I  have  given  of  the 
Campeachy  rivers,  &c.,  was  the  result 
of  the  particular  observations  I  made 
in  cruising  about  that  coast,  in  which 
I  spent  eleven  or  twelve  months.  For 
when  the  violent  storm  before-men- 
tioned took  us,  I  was  but  just  settling 
to  work ;  and  not  having  a  stock  of 
wood  to  purchase  such  provision  as 
was  sent  from  Jamaica,  as  the  old 
standiutls  had,  I,  with  many  more  in 
my  circumstances,  was  forced  to  range 
about  to  seek  a  subsistence  in  company 
of  some  Privateers  then  in  the  Bay. 
In  which  rambles  we  visited  all  the 
rivers,  from  Trist  to  Alvarado ;  and 
made  many  descents  into  the  country 
among  the  villages  there,  where  we 
got  Indian  com  to  eat  with  the  beef 
and  other  flesh  that  we  got  by  the  way, 
or  manatee,^  and  turtle,  which  was 
also  a  great  support  to  us.  Alvarado 
was  the  westernmost  place  I  was  at. 
Thither  we  went  in  two  barks  with 
tiiirty  men  in  each,  and  had  ten  or 
eleven  men   killed   and  desperately 

^  Described  in  Voyage,  Chapter  III. 
/M«l»189. 
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wounded  in  taking  the  Ibrt ;  being 
four  or  five  hours  engaged  in  that 
service,  in  which  time  the  inhabitants, 
having  plenty  of  boats  and  canoes, 
carried  all  their  riches  and  best  mov- 
ables away.  It  was  after  sunset  before 
the  fort  yielded  ;  and  growing  dark, 
we  could  not  pursue  them,  but  resteil 
quietly  that  night ;  the  next  day  we 
killed,  salted,  and  sent  aboard  twenty 
or  thirty  beeves,  and  a  good  quantity 
of  salt  fish,  and  Indian  eom,  as  much 
as  we  could  stow  away.  Here  were 
but  few  hogs,  and  those  ate  very  fishy  ; 
therefore  we  did  not  much  esteem 
them,  but  of  cocks,  hens,  and  ducks 
were  sent  aboard  in  abundance.  .  •  . 
So  that,  with  provision  chests,  hen- 
coops, and  parrot-cages,  our  ships  were 
full  of  lumber,  with  which  we  intend- 
ed to  sail ;  but  the  second  day  after 
we  took  the  fort,  having  had  a  west* 
erly  wind  all  the  morning,  with  rain, 
seven  armadilloes  that  were' sent  from 
La  Vera  Gnu  appeared  in  sight, 
within  a  mile  of  the  bar,  coining  in 
with  full  sail.  But  they  could  scarce 
stem  the  current  of  the  river  ;  which 
was  very  well  for  us,  for  we  were  not 
a  little  surprised.  Yet  we  got  under 
sail,  in  order  to  meet  them  ;  and  clear- 
ing our  decks  by  heaving  all  the  lum- 
ber overboard,  we  drove  out  over  the 
bar,  before  they  reached  it :  but  they 
being  to  windward,  forced  us  to  ex- 
change a  few  shot  with  them.  Their 
admiral  was  cidled  the  Toro ;  she  had 
10  guns  and  100  men ;  another  had 
4  guns  and  80  men  :  the  rest,  having 
no  ^reat  guns,  had  only  60  or  70  men 
a  piece,  armed  with  muskets,  and  the 
vessels  barricaded  round  with  bull- 
hides  breast  high.  We  had  not  above 
50  men  in  both  ships,  6  guns  in  one 
and  2  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  we 
were  over  the  bar,  we  got  our  larboard 
tacks  aboard  and  stood  to  the  east- 
ward, as  nigh  the  wind  as  we  could 
lie.  The  Spaniards  came  away  quar- 
tering on  us  ;  and,  our  ship  being  the 
headmost,  the  Toro  came  directly  to- 
wards us,  designing  to  board  us.  We 
kept  firing  at  her,  in  hopes  to  have 
lamed  either  mast  or  yard  ;  bnt  fail- 
ing, just  as  she  was  sheering  aboard, 
we  gave  her  a  good  volley,  and  pre- 
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wntlj  clapped  the  helm  a-weather, 
wore  onr  ship^  and  got  our  starboard 
tacks  aboard,  and  stood  to  the  west- 
ward :  and  so  left  the  Toro,  bat  were 
sainted  by  all  the  small  craft  ss  we  pass- 
ed by  them,  who  stood  to  the  eastward, 
after  the  Toro,  that  was  now  in  par- 
snit  fof ]  and  close  by  onr  consort  We 
stood  to  the  westward  till  we  were 
against  the  river^s  month ;  then  we 
tacked,  and  by  the  help  of  a  current 
that  came  ont  of  the  river,  we  were 
Dear  a  mile  to  windward  of  them  all : 
then  we  made  sail  to  assist  onr  con- 
sort, who  was  hard  pnt  to  it ;  bnt  on 
onr  approach  the  Toro  edged  away  to- 
wvds  the  shore,  as  did  all  the  rest, 
and  stood  away  for  Alvarado ;  and  we, 
elad  of  the  deliversnce,  went  away  to 
the  eastward,  and  visited  all  the  rivers 
in  onr  return  sgain  to  Trist.  .  .  .  And 
now  the  effects  of  the  lato  storm  being 
almoift  forgot,  the  lagoon  men  settlea 
agsm  to  uieir  employments;   and  I 
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amongst  the  rest  fell  to  work  in  the 
east  lagoon,  where  I  remained  till  my 
departure  for  Jamaica.  .  .  .  After 
I  had  spent  about  ten  or  twelve  months 
at  the  logwood  trade,  and  was  grown 
pretty  well  acouainted  with  the  way 
of  traffic  here,  1  left  the  employment ; 
yet  with  a  design  to  return  hither 
after  I  had  been  in  England;  and 
accordingly  went  from  hence  with 
Captain  Chambers  of  London,  bound 
to  Jamaica.  We  sailed  from  Trist 
the  beginning  of  April  1678,  and 
arrived  at  Jamaica  in  May,  where  I 
remained  a  small  time,  and  then  re- 
turned for  England  with  Captain 
Loader  of  London.  I  arrived  there 
the  beginning  of  August  the  same 
year ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  I  set  out  again  for 
Jamaica,  in  order  to  have  gone  thence 
to  Campeachy  :  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
Voyage  round  the  World.    .    .    . 
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THE  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

To  THE  Right  Honoueablb 

CHARLES  MOUNTAGUE,  Esq., 

pMddmt  of  Um  Bojal  8oei«i|7,  One  of  tb« 
Loidf  CoBunlniODen  of  the  Tnunij,  te, 

Sn, — May  it  please  yon  to  pardon 
the  boldness  of  a  stranger  to  your 
person,  if  upon  the  encouragement  of 
common  fame  he  presumes  so  much 
upon  your  candour,  as  to  lay  before 
you  this  Account  of  his  Travels.  As 
the  scene  of  them  is  not  only  remote, 
bat  for  the  most  part  little  frequented 


also,  so  there  may  be  some  things  in 
them  new  even  to  you,  and  some, 
possibly,  not  altogether  unuseful  to 
the  public  :  And  that  just  veneration 
which  the  world  pays,  as  to  your 
general  worth,  so  especially  to  that 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  interest  of  your  country  which 
you  express  upon  all  occasions,  gives 
you  a  particular  right  to  whatever 
may  any  way  tend  to  the  promoting 
these  interests,  as  an  offering  due  to 
your  merit.  I  have  not  so  much  of 
the  vanity  of  a  traveller,  as  to  be 
fond  of  telling  stories,  especially  ol 
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this  kind  ;  nor  can  I  think  this  plain 
piece  of  mine  deserves  a  place  among 
yoor  more  curious  collections,  much 
less  hare  I  the  arrogance  to  use  your 
name  by  way  of  patronage  for  the  too 
obvious  faults  both  of  the  Author  and 
the  Work.  Yet  dare  I  avow,  accord- 
ing to  my  narrow  sphere  and  poor 
abilities,  a  heavy  zeal  for  the  promot- 
ing of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  any- 
thing that  may  never  so  remotely 
tend  to  my  country's  advantage  ;  and 
I  must  own  an  ambition  of  transmit- 
ting to  the  public  through  your  hands 
these  essays  I  have  made  toward  those 
great  ends  of  which  you  are  so  deserv- 
edly esteemed  the  patron.  This  hath 
been  my  design  in  this  publication, 
being  desirous  to  bring  in  my  glean- 
ings here  and  there  in  remote  regions, 
to  tliat  general  magazine  of  the  know- 
ledge of  foreign  parts  which  the  Royal 
Society  thought  you  most  worthy  the 
custody  of  when  they  chose  you  for 
their  President;  and  if  in  perusing 
these  papers  your  goodness  shall  so 
far  distinguish  the  experience  of  the 
Author  from  his  faults,  as  to  judge 
him  capable  of  serving  his  country 
either  immediately,  or  by  serving 
you,  he  will  endeavour  by  some  real 
proofs  to  show  himself. 

Sir,  Your  most  Faithful, 
Devoted,  Humble  Servant, 

W.  Dampisb. 


THE  PREFACE. 

Bkforb  the  Reader  proceeds  any 
further  in  the  perusal  of  this  Work, 
I  must  bespeak  a  little  of  his  patience 
here,  to  take  alon^  with  him  this  short 
account  of  it.  It  is  composed  of  a 
mixed  relation  of  places  and  actions, 
in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which 


they  occurred ;  for  which  end  I  kept 
a  Journal  of  every  day's  observations. 

In  the  description  of  places,  their 
produce,  &c,  I  nave  endeavoured  to 
give  what  satisfaction  I  could  to  my 
countrymen ;  though  possibly  to  the 
describing  several  things  that  may 
have  been  much  better  accounted  for 
by  others ;  choosing  to  be  more  parti- 
cular than  might  be  needful  with 
respect  to  the  intelligent  Reader, 
rather  than  to  omit  what  I  thought 
might  tend  to  the  information  of  per- 
sons no  less  sensible  and  inquisitive, 
though  not  so  learned  or  experienced. 
For  which  reason  my  chief  care  hath 
been  to  be  as  particular  as  was  consist^ 
ent  with  my  intended  brevity  in  set- 
ting down  such  observables  ^  as  I  met 
wilm,  nor  have  I  given  myself  any 
great  trouble  since  my  return  to  com- 
pare my  discoveries  with  those  of 
others  ;  the  rather,  because,  should  it 
so  happen  that  I  have  described  some 
places  or  things  which  others  have  done 
before  me,  yet  in  different  accounts, 
even  of  the  same  things,  it  can  hardly 
be  but  there  will  be  some  new  li^t 
afforded  by  each  of  them.  But  t&er 
all,  considering  that  the  main  of  this 
voyage  hath  its  scene  kid  in  long 
tracts  of  the  remoter  parts  both  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  some  of  which 
ai*e  very  seldom  visited  by  English- 
men, and  others  as  rarely  b^  any 
Europeans,  I  may  without  vamty  en- 
courage the  Reader  to  expect  many 
things  wholly  new  to  him,  and  many 
others  more  fully  described  than  he 
may  have  seen  elsewhere  ;  for  which 
not  only  this  Voyage,  though  itself 
of  many  years'  continuance,  but  also 
several  former  long  and  distant  voy- 
ages, have  qualifiea  me. 

As  for  the  actions  of  the  company 
among  whom  I  made  the  greatest  part 
of  this  Voyage,  a  thread  of  which  I 
have  carried  on  through  it,  it  is  not  to 
divert  the  Reader  with  them  that  I 
mention  them,  much  less  that  I  take 
any  pleasure  in  relating  them,  but  for 
method's  sake,  andfor  theReader'ssatis* 
faction,  who  could  notso  well  acquiesce 
in  my  description  of  places,  &c. ,  without 

^  Notable  things  or  incidents. 
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knowing  the  particular  traverses  I 
made  among  them ;  nor  in  these, 
without  an  account  of  the  concomitant 
circumstances ;  besides  that  I  would 
not  prejudice  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  mj  relation,  though  by  omissions 
only.  And  as  for  the  traverses  them- 
selves, they  make  for  the  Header's 
advantage,  how  little  soever  for  mine, 
since  thereby  I  have  been  the  better 
enabled  to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  as 
one  who  ramoles  about  a  country  can 
give  usually  a  better  account  of  it, 
than  a  carrier  who  jogs  on  to  his  inn 
without  ever  going  out  of  his  road. 

As  to  my  style,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  seaman  should  affect  po- 
uteness ;  for  were  I  able  to  do  it,  yet  I 
think  1  should  be  little  solicitous  about 
it  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  1  have  fre- 
quently indeed  divested  myself  of  sea- 
phrases  to  gratify  the  land  Header  ;  for 
which  the  seamen  will  hardly  forgive 
me ;  and  yet  possibly  I  shall  not  seem 
complacent  enough  to  tlie  other ;  be- 
cause I  still  retain  the  use  of  so 
many  sea-terms.  I  confess  I  have 
not  been  at  all  scrupulous  in  this  mat- 
ter, either  as  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  ;  for  I  am  ^rsuaded,  that  if 
what  I  say  be  intelligible,  it  matters  not 
greatly  in  what  words  it  is  expressed. 

For  the  same  reason  I  have  not 
been  curious  as  to  the  spelling  of  the 
names  of  places,  plants,  fruits,  animals, 
&c.,  which  in  many  of  these  remoter 
parts  are  given  at  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
vellers, and  vary  according  to  their 
different  humours :  neither  have  I 
confined  myself  to  such  names  as  are 
given  by  learned  authors,  or  so  much 
M  inquired  after  many  of  them.  I 
write  for  my  countrymen ;  and  have 
therefore  for  the  most  part  used  such 
names  as  are  familiar  to  our  English 
seamen,  and  those  of  our  colonies 
alffoad,  3ret  without  neglecting  others 
that  occurred*  And  it  may  suffice  me 
to  ha.Te  given  such  names  and  descrip- 
tiona  as  1  could :  I  shall  leave  to  those 
of  more  leisure  and  opportunity  the 
trouble  of  comparing  these  with 
those  which  other  auUiors  have  de- 


I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but 
that  there  are  here  and  there  some 
mistakes  made,  as  to  expression  and 
the  like,  which  will  need  a  favourable 
correction  as  they  occur  upon  reading. 
For  instance,  the  log  of  wood  lying 
out  at  some  distance  from  [the]  sides 
of  the  boats  described  at  Guam,'  and 
parallel  to  their  keel,  which  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  I  have  called  the  little 
boat,  might  more  clearly  and  properly 
have  been  called  the  side-log,  or  by 
some  such  name ;  for  though  [it  is] 
fashioned  at  the  bottom  and  ends 
boatwise,  yet  [it]  is  not  hollow  at 
top,  but  solid  tliroughout.  In  other 
places  also  I  may  not  have  expressed 
myself  so  fully  as  I  ought :  but  any 
considerable  omission  that  I  shall  re- 
collect, or  be  informed  of,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  up  in  these  accounts 
I  have  vet  to  publish ;  and  for  any 
faults  I  leave  the  Reader  to  the  joint 
use  of  his  judgment  and  candour. 


'  Two  paragraphs  are  omitted  here, 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

I  FIRST  set  out  of  England  on  this 
voyage  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1679,  in  the  Loy^  Merchant  of  Lon- 
don, bound  for  Jamaica,  Captain 
Enapman,  commander.  I  went  a 
passenger,  designing  when  I  came 
thither  to  go  from  tnence  to  the  Bay 
of  Campeachy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  cut  logwood ;  where  in  a  former 
voyage  I  had  spent  about  three  years 
in  that  employ,  and  so  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  and  the 
work.  We  sailed  with  a  prosperous 
gale,  without  any  impediment  or  re- 
markable passage  in  our  voyage  :  un- 
less that,  when  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  and  were 
coasting  along  on  tiie  south  side  of  it. 
by  theutUe  Isles  of  Yacca,  or  Ash,*  I 

which  refer  to  the  Appendices  already 
noticed,  and  to  the  *'maps  and 
draughts*'  that  illustrated  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  work. 

*  Chapter  X.,  page  225. 

*  La  Yache  is  a  small  island  at  the 
south-west  end  of  Hayti ;  in.  Dua- 
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observed  Captain  Enapman  was  more 
vigilant  than  ordinary,  keeping  at  a 
^ood  distance  offshore,  for  fear  of  com- 
ing too  nearthose  small  low  islands ;  as 
he  did  once,  in  a  voyage  from  England, 
abont  the  year  1673,  losing  h£  ship 
there  by  the  carelessness  of  his  mates. 
Bat  we  succeeded  better,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  some 
time  in  April  1679,  and  went  im- 
mediately ashore.  I  had  brought 
some  goods  with  me  from  England 
which  1  intended  to  sell  here,  and 
stock  myself  with  mm  and  sugar, 
saws,  axes,  hats,  stockings,  shoes, 
and  such  other  conmiodities  as  I 
knew  would  sell  among  the  Cam- 
peachy  logwood  cutters.  According- 
]j  I  sold  my  English  cargo  at  Port 
Royal ;  but  upon  some  maturer  con- 
siderations of  my  intended  voyage  to 
Campeachv,  I  changed  my  thoughts 
of  that  design,  and  continued  at 
Jamaica  all  that  year,  in  expectation 
of  some  other  business. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
my  observations  at  that  isle,  so  well 
known  to  Englishmen  ;  nor  with  the 
particulars  of  my  own  affairs  during 
my  stay  there.  But  in  short,  having 
there  made  a  purchase  of  a  small 
estate  in  Dorsetshire,  near  my  native 
country  of  Somerset,  of  one  whose 
title  to  it  I  was  well  assured  of,  I 
was  just  embarking  myself  for  Eng- 
land, about  Christmas  1679,  when 
one  Mr  Hobby  invited  me  to  go  first 
A  short  trading  voyage  to  the  country 
of  the  Mosquitoes.  I  was  willing  to 
get  up  some  money  before  my  return, 
having  laid  out  what  I  had  at  Jamaica ; 
so  I  sent  the  writing  of  my  new  pur- 
chase along  with  the  same  friends 
whom  I  should  have  accompanied  to 
England,  and  went  on  lK)ard  Mr 
Hobby.  Soon  after  our  setting  out, 
we  came  to  an  anchor  again  in  N^ril 
Bay,  at  the  west  end  of  Jamaica  ;  but 
finding  there  Captains  Coxon,  Sawkins, 
Sharpe,  and  other  Privateers,  Mr 
Hobby's  men  all  left  him  to  go  with 
them  upon  an  expedition  they  had 
contrived,  leaving  not  one  with  him 

pier's  time  called  "  Ash  "  by  English 
seamen. 


besides  myself;  and  being  thus  left 
alone,  after  three  or  four  days'  stay 
with  Mr  Hobby,  I  was  the  more  easily 
persuaded  to  go  with  them  too. 

It  was  shortly  after  Christmas  1679 
when  we  set  out.  The  first  expedi- 
tion was  to  Portobello,  which  being 
accomplished,  it  was  resolved  to 
march  by  land  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  upon  some  new  adventures  in 
the  South  Seas.  Accordingly,  on  the 
5th  of  April  1680,  we  went  ashore  on 
the  Isthmus,  near  Golden  Island,  one 
of  the  Sambaloes,^  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  men,  carrying  with  ns 
such  provisions  as  were  necessary,  and 
toys  wherewith  to  gratify  the  wild 
Indians  through  whose  country  we 
were  to  pass.  In  about  nine  dayi^ 
march  we  arrived  at  Santa  Maria,  and 
took  it;  and  after  a  stay  there  of 
about  three  days,  we  went  on  to  the 
South  Sea  coast,  and  there  embarked 
ourselves  in  such  canoes  and 
periagoes,*  as  our  Indian  friends  Iqt- 
nished  us  withal.  We  were  in  sight 
of  Panama  by  the  28d  of  April,  and 
having  in  vain  attempted  Paeblo 
Nuevo,  before  which  Sawkins,  then 
commander-in-chief,  and  others,  were 
killed,  we  made  some  stay  at  the 
neighbouring  Isles  of  Quibo.  Here 
we  resolved  to  change  our  coarse  and 
stand  away  to  the  southward  for  the 
coast  of  Peru.  Accordingly  we  left 
the  Keys  or  Isles  of  Quibo  the  6th  of 
June,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  that  soutnem  course ;  for,  touch- 
ing at  the  isles  of  Gorgona  and  Plata, 
we  came  to  Ylo,  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  and  took  it  This 
was  in  October,  and  in  Kovember  we 
went  thence  to  Coquimbo  on  the 
same  coast,  and  about  Christmas  were 
got  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Juan  Feman- 

^  Probably  corresponding  with 
what  is  now  called  the  Muletas  Archi- 
pelago, a  number  of  small  islands 
and  rocks  extending  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  from  Point  San  Bias. 

'  Piroques ;  large  canoes  made 
square  at  one  of  the  ends ;  called 
also  "piraguas  :  " Italian,  "piroga ; " 
Spanish,  ''piragua." 
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dez,  which  was  the  farthest  of  our 
coone  to  the  soathward.  After 
Chriatmas,  we  went  back  again  to 
the  northward,  haying  a  design  npon 
Arica,  a  strong  town  advant^^osly 
aitoatod  in  the  hollow  of  the  elbow 
or  bending  of  the  Perurian  coast 
But  being  there  repnlsed  with  great 
loss,  we  continued  onr  conrse  north- 
ward, till  by  the  middle  of  April  we 
were  come  in  sight  of  the  isle  of 
Plata,  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
the  Emiinoctial  Line.    .    .    . 

While  we  lay  at  the  Isle  of  Jnaa 
Femandes,  Captain  Sharps^  was  by 
general  consent  displaced  from  being 
commander,  the  company  being  not 
satisfied  either  with  nis  courage  or 
behayionr.  In  his  stead.  Captain 
Watling  was  advanced;  lmt,heoeing 
killed  Miortly  after  before  Arica,  we 
were  without  a  commander  during  all 
the  rest  of  our  return  towards  Pbta. 
Now,  Watling  being  killed,  a  great 
niimber  of  the  meaner  sort  began  to 
be  as  earnest  for  choosing  Captain 
Bhsjpe  again  into  the  vacancy,  as  be- 
fore they  nad  been  as  forward  as  any  to 
torn  him  out ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  abler  and  more  experienced  men, 
being  altogether  dissatisfied  with 
Sharpe'a  former  conduct,  woald  by 
no  means  consent  to  have  him  chosen. 
In  short,  by  the  time  we  were  come 
in  sight  of  the  Island  of  Plata,  the 
difference  between  the  contending 
parties  was  grown  so  high,  that  they 
resolred  to  part  companies,  having 
first  made  an  sgreemeut,  that  which 
party  soever  should,  upon  polling, 
appear  to  have  the  migori^,  they 
shoold  keep  the  ship,  and  the  other 
should  content  themselves  with  the 
lannch  or  longboat,  and  canoes,  and 
return  back  over  the  Isthmus,  or  go 
to  seek  their  fortune  other  ways,  as 
they  would.  Accordingly,  we  put  it 
to  the  vote,  and,  upon  dividins, 
Captain  Sharpe's  puty  carried  it.  I, 
who  had  never  boen  pleased  with  his 
management,  though  I  had  hitherto 
kept  my  mind  to  myself^  now  de- 

^  Who  had  been  made  chief  in  com- 
mand after  Sawkins  was  killed  at 
Pueblo  Nuevo. 


clared  myself  on  the  side  ot  those 
that  were  outvoted ;  and,  according 
to  our  agreement,  we  took  our  shares 
of  such  necessaries  as  were  fit  to 
carry  overland  with  us  (for  that  was 
onr  resolution),  and  so  prepared  for 
onr  departure. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Afril  the  17th,  1681,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  twelve 
leaffues  N  W.  from  the  Island  of  Plata, 
we  left  Captain  Sharpe  and  those  who 
were  willing  to  go  with  him  in  the 
ship,  and  embarked  into  our  launch 
and  canoes,  designing  for  the  River 
of  Santa  Maria,'  in  the  Gulf  of  Baa 
Miguel,  which  is  about  200  leagues 
frt>m  the  Isle  of  Plata.  We  were  in 
number  forty-four  white  men,  who 
bore  arms ;  a  Spanish  Indian,  who 
bore  arms  also ;  and  two  Mosquito 
Indians,  who  always  bare  arms 
amouffst  the  Privateers,  and  are  much 
valued  by  them  for  striking  fish  and 
turtle,  or  tortoise,  and  manatee  or 
sea-cow ;  and  five  slaves  taken  in  the 
South  Seas,  who  fell  to  our  share. 
The  craft  which  carried  us  was  a 
launch  or  longboat,  one  canoe,  and 
another  canoe  which  had  been  sawn 
asunder  in  the  middle,  in  order  to 
have  made  bumkins,  or  vessels  for 
carrying  water,  if  we  had  not  se- 
parated from  our  ship.  This  we 
joined  together  again  and  made  it 
tight,  providing  suls  to  help  us  along ; 
and  for  three  days  before  we  parted, 
we  sifted  as  much  flour  as  we  could 
well  carry,  and  rubbed  up  20  or  30  lbs. 
of  chocolate,  with  sugar  to  sweeten 
it ;  these  things  and  a  kettle  the 
slaves  carried  also  on  their  backs 
after  we  landed.  And  because  there 
were  some  who  designed  to  go  with 
us  that  we  knew  were  not  well  able 
to  march,  we  gave  out,  that  if  any 
man  fedtered  in  the  journey  overland, 
he  must  expect  to  be  shot  to  death  ; 

•  Now,  apparently,  the  Tuyra, 
which  flows  into  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Gulf 
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for  we  knew  that  the  Spaniards  wonld 
soon  be  after  ns,  and  one  man  falling 
into  their  hands  might  be  the  min 
of  ns  all,  by  giving  an  account  of  onr 
strength  and  condition;  yet,  this 
would  not  deter  them  from  going 
with  us.  We  had  but  little  wind 
when  we  parted  from  the  ship,  but 
before  12  a  clock  the  sea  breeze  came 
in  strong,  which  was  like  to  founder 
us  before  we  got  in  with  the  shore. 
For  our  security,  therefore,  we  cut  up 
an  old  dry  hide  that  we  brought  witn 
us,  and  barricaded  the  launch  all 
round  with  it,  to  keep  the  water  out. 
About  10  o'clock  at  night  we  got  in 
about  seven  leagues  to  windwud  of 
Cape  Pasado,  under  the  Line,  and 
then  it  proved  calm,  and  we  lay  and 
drove  all  night,  being  fatigued  the 

EreccKling  day.  The  18th  we  had 
ttle  wind  till  the  afternoon,  and 
then  we  made  sail,  standing  along 
the  shore  to  the  northward,  having 
the  wind  at  SSW.,  and  fair  weather. 
At  7  o'clock  we  came  abreast  of  Cape 
Pasado,  and  found  a  small  bark  at 
anchor  in  a  small  bay  to  leeward  of 
the  Cape,  which  we  took,  our  own 
boats  being  too  small  to  transport  us. 
We  took  her  lust  under  the  Equinoc- 
tial line.  She  was  not  only  a  help 
to  us,  but  in  taking  her  we  were  safe 
from  being  described.  We  did  not 
design  to  have  meddled  with  any 
when  ^^e  parted  with  our  consorts, 
nor  to  have  seen  any  if  we  could 
have  helped  it  The  bark  came  from 
Qallo,  laden  with  timber,  and  was 
bound  for  Guayaquil.  The  19th,  in 
the  morning,  we  came  to  an  anchor 
about  twelve  leagues  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  San  Francisco,  to  put  our 
new  bark  into  a  better  trim.  In  three 
or  four  hours'  time  we  finished  our 
business,  and  came  to  sail  again,  and 
steered  along  the  coast  with  the  wind 
at  SSW.,  intending  to  touch  at  Gor* 
gona. 

Being  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
San  Francisco,  we  met  with  very  wet 
weather ;  but,  the  wind  continuing, 
we  arrived  at  Gorgona  the  24th,  in 
the  morning,  before  it  was  light :  we 
w<)re  afraid  to  approach  it  in  %e  dav- 
time,  for  fear  toe  Spaniards  should 


lie  there  for  us,  it  being  the  place 
where  we  careened  lately,  and  where 
they  might  expect  us.  When  we 
came  ashore  we  foimd  the  Spaniards 
had  been  there  to  seek  after  us,  by  a 
house  they  had  built  which  would 
entertain  100  men,  and  by  a  great 
cross  before  the  doors.  This  was  token 
enough  that  the  Spaniards  did  ez« 
pect  us  this  way  again,  therefore  we 
examined  our  prisoners  if  they  knew 
anything  of  it,  who  confessed  they 
had  heard  of  a  peria^,  that  rowed 
with  fourteen  oars,  which  was  kept  in 
a  river  on  the  main,  and  once  in  two 
or  three  days  came  over  to  Gorgona 
purposely  to  seek  for  us ;  and  that, 
having  discovered  us,  she  was  to 
make  all  speed  to  Panama  with  the 
news,  where  they  had  tliree  ships 
ready  to  send  after  us.  We  lay  here 
all  the  day,  and  scrubbed  our  new 
bark,  that  if  ever  we  should  be  chased 
we  might  the  better  escape ;  we  filled 
onr  water,  and  in  the  evening  went 
from  thence,  having  the  wind  at  SW., 
a  brisk  gale.  The  25th  we  had  much 
wind  and  rain,  and  we  lost  the  canoe 
that  had  been  cut  and  was  joined  to- 
gether ;  we  would  have  kept  all  our 
canoes  to  carry  us  up  the  river,  the 
bark  not  being  so  convenient.  The 
27th  we  went  from  thence  with  a 
moderate  gale  of  wind  at  SW.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  excessive 
showers  of  rain. 

The  28th  was  very  wet  all  the  mom* 
ing ;  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  it  cleared 
up,  and  we  saw  two  great  ships  about 
a  league  and  a  half  to  the  westward 
of  us,  we  being  then  two  leagues  from 
the  shore,  ana  about  ten  leagues  to 
the  southward  of  Point  Garachina. 
These  ships  had  been  cruising  be- 
tween Gorgona  and  the  Gnu  six 
months;  but  whether  our  prisoners 
did  know  it,  I  cannot  toll.  We  pre- 
sently furled  our  sails,  and  rowed  in 
close  under  the  shore,  knowing  that 
they  were  cruisers.  The  ^lare  did 
not  continue  long  before  it  rained 
again,  and  kept  us  from  the  sight  of 
each  other  ;  but  if  they  had  seen  and 
chased  us,  we  were  resolved  to  run 
our  bark  and  canoes  ashore^  and  take 
ourselves  to  the  mountains  and  travel 
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overland,  for  we  knew  that  the  In- 
dians which  lived  in  these  ports  never 
had  any  commerce  with  the  Spaniards, 
so  we  might  have  had  a  chance  for 
onr  lives.  The  29th,  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  came  to  an  anchor  at 
Point  Qarachina,  abont  seven  leagues 
from  the  Golf  of  San  Miguel,  which 
was  the  place  where  we  first  came  in- 
to the  South  Seas,  and  the  way  by 
which  we  designed  to  return.  Here 
we  lay  all  the  day,  and  went  ashore 
and  dried  our  clothes,   cleaned  our 

Sns,  dried  our  ammunition,  and 
ed  ourselves^  against  our  enemies  if 
we  should  be  attacked ;  for  we  did 
expect  to  find  some  opposition  at 
landing;  we  likewise  kept  a  good 
lookout  all  the  day,  for  fear  of  uose 
two  ships  that  we  saw  the  day  before. 
The  80th,  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock, 
we  came  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel's 
month  ;  for  we  put  from  Point  Gar- 
achina  in  the  evening,  designing  to 
have  reached  the  Islands  in  the  Gulf 
bi^ore  day,  that  we  might  the  better 
w<nrk  our  escape  from  our  enemies,  if 
we  dionld  find  any  of  them  waiting 
to  atop  our  passsge.  About  9  o'clock 
we  came  to  an  anchor  a  mile  without 
a  large  island,  which  lies  four  miles 
fitmi  tiie  mouth  of  the  river ;  we  had 
oUier  small  islands  without  us,  and 
might  have  gone  up  into  the  river, 
having  a  strong  tide  of  flood,  but 
would  not  adventure  farther  till  we 
had  looked  well  about  us.  We  im- 
mediatdiy  sent  a  canoe  ashore  on  the 
island,  where  we  saw  (what  we  always 
fisaied)  a  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  lying  close  by  the  shore,  and  a 
large  tent  by  it,  by  which  we  found 
it  wonld  be  a  hard  task  for  us  to 
escape  them.  When  the  canoe  came 
abotfd  with  this  news,  some  of  our 
men  were  a  little  disheartened ;  but 
it  was  no  more  than  I  ever  expected. 
Onr  care  was  now  to  get  safe  over- 

^  Prepared  ourselves,  put  ourselves 
m  trim :  the  so-called  Americanism 
"to  fijE,"  like  other  words  now  speci- 
alW.nsed  in  the  United  States,  having 
vsally  its  origin  in  a  —  possibly 
technical  or  load — ^English  use  of  the 
word. 
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land,  seeing  we  could  not  land  here 
according  to  our  desire;  therefore, 
before  the  tide  of  flood  was  spent,  we 
manned  our  canoe  and  rowed  again 
to  the  island,  to  see  if  the  enemy  was 
yet  in  motion.  When  we  came  ashore 
we  dispersed  ourselves  all  over  the 
island,  to  prevent  our  enemies  from 
coming  any  wa)r  to  view  ns ;  and 
presently  after  hi^h  water,  we  saw  a 
small  canoe  commg  over  from  the 
ship  to  the  island  tiiat  we  were  on, 
which  made  us  all  g^et  into  our  canoe 
and  wait  their  coming ;  and  we  lay 
close  till  they  came  within  pistol 
shot  of  us,  and  then,  being  ready,  we 
started  out  and  took  them.  There 
were  in  her  one  white  man  and  two 
Indians,  who,  bein^  examined,  told 
us  that  the  ship  which  we  saw  at  the 
river's  mouth  had  lain  there  six 
months  guarding  the  river,  waiting 
for  our  coming;  that  she  had  12 
gana,  and  160  seamen  and  soldiers ; 
that  the  seamen  all  la^  aboard,  but 
the  soldiers  lay  ashore  m  their  tent ; 
that  there  were  800  men  at  the  mines, 
who  had  all  small  arms,  and  would 
be  aboard  in  two  tides'  time.  They 
likewise  told  us.  that  there  were  two 
ships  cruising  in  the  bay,  between 
this  place  and  Gorgona  ;  the  biggest 
had  20  guns  and  200  men  ;  the  otiier 
10  guns  and  150  men.  Besides  all 
this,  they  told  us  that  the  Indians  on 
this  side  the  country  were  our  ene- 
mies, which  was  the  worst  news  of 
alL  However,  we  presently  brought 
these  prisoners  aboard,  and  got  under 
sail,  turning  out  with  the  tide  of  ebb, 
for  it  was  not  convenient  to  stay 
longer  there.  We  did  not  long  con- 
sider what  to  do,  but  intended  to 
land  that  night  or  the  next  day  be- 
times; for  we  did  not  question  but 
we  should  either  get  a  good  com- 
merce with  the  Indians  by  such  toys 
as  we  had  purposely  brought  with  us, 
or  else  force  our  way  through  their 
country  in  spite  of  ul  their  opposi- 
tion ;  and  we  did  not  fear  what  tnese 
Spaniards  could  do  against  us  in  case 
they  should  land  and  come  after  us. 
We  had  a  strong  southerly  wind, 
which  blew  right  in  ;  and  the  tide  of 
ebb  being  far  spent,  we  conld.  n^t 
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turn  out.  I  persuaded^  them  to  nm 
into  the  River  of  Congo,  which  is  a 
large  river,  about  three  leagues  from 
the  islands  where  we  lay ;  wmch,  with 
a  southerly  wind,  we  could  have  done ; 
and  when  we  were  got  as  high  as  the 
tide  flows,  then  we  might  have  landed. 
But  all  the  arguments  1  could  use 
were  not  of  force  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  was  a  lara^e 
river  so  near  us ;  but  they  would 
land  somewhere,  they  neither  did 
know  how,  where,  nor  when.  When 
we  had  rowed  and  towed  against  the 
wind  all  night,  we  just  got  about  Cape 
San  Lorenzo  in  the  morning,  and 
sailed  about  four  miles  farther  to  the 
westward,  and  ran  into  a  small  creek 
within  two  keys'  or  little  islands,  and 
rowed  up  to  the  head  of  the  creek,  being 
about  a  mile  up,  and  there  we  landed. 
May  1st,  1681.  We  got  out  all  our 
provision  and  clothes,  and  then  sunk 
our  vesseL  While  we  were  landing 
and  fixing  our  snapsacks'  to  march, 
our  Mosquito  Indians  struck  a  plenti- 
ful dish  of  fish,  which  we  immedi- 
ately dressed,  and  therewith  satisfied 
our  nunger. 

Havins;  made  mention  of  the  Mos- 
quito Inoians,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  short 
account  of  them.  They  are  tall, 
well  made,  rawboned,  lusty,  strong, 
and  nimble  of  foot;  long-visaged, 
lank  black  hair,  look  stem,  hard- 
favoured,  and  of  a  dark  copper-colour- 
ed complexion.  They  are  but  a  small 
nation  or  family,  and  not  100  men  of 
them  in  number,  inhabiting  on  the 
main,  on  the  north  side,  near  Cape 
Gracias  Dios,  between  Cape  Honduras 

^  Advised. 

■A  key  or  cay  (Latin,  "cautes," 
a  cliff;  Spanish,  "cayo;"  French, 
*'  cayes  ")  is  a  low  island  or  led^  of 
rocks  rising  above  the  water ;  it  is 
generally  of  coralline  formation,  and 
difiers  from  a  reef  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  either  below  water,  or  washed 
by  the  waves.  Keys  are  numerous 
among  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c 

*  (Swedish,  ''snappttck  '*}  soldiers' 
hags,  knajisacks. 


and  Nicaragua.  They  are  very  ingo- 
nious  at  throwing  the  lance,  ^sgig,^ 
harpoon,  or  any  manner  of  dart,  Ming 
bred  to  it  from  their  infancy,  for  the 
children,  imitating  their  parents, 
never  go  abroad  without  a  lance  in 
their  hands,  which  they  throw  at  any 
object,  till  use  has  made  them  masters 
of  the  art  Then  they  learn  to  put  by* 
a  lance,  arrow,  or  dart.  The  manner 
is  thus : — ^Two  boys  stand  at  a  small 
distance,  and  dart  a  blunt  stick  at  one 
another,  each  of  them  holding  a  small 
stick  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he 
strikes  away  that  which  was  darted  at 
him.  As  they  grow  in  years  they  be- 
come more  dexterous  and  courageous, 
and  then  thev  will  stand  a  fair  maii^ 
to  any  one  that  will  shoot  arrows  at 
them,  which  they  will  put  by  with  a 
very  small  stick  no  bigger  than  the 
rod  of  a  fowling-piece ;  and  when  they 
are  grown  to  M  men,  they  will  gnaril 
themselves  from  arrows  uiough  they 
come  very  thick  at  them,  provided 
two  do  not  happen  to  come  at  once. 
They  have  extraordinary  good  eves, 
and  will  descry  a  sail  at  sea  farther, 
and  see  anything  better,  than  we. 
Their  chief  emplo^ent  in  their  own 
country  is  to  strike  fish,  turtle,  or 
manatee,  the  manner  of  which  I  de- 
scribe elsewhere  (Chapter  111.).  For 
this  they  are  esteemed  and  coveted  by 
all  Privateers,  for  one  or  two  of  them 
in  a  ship  will  maintain  100  men ;  so 
that  when  we  careen  our  ships,  we 
choose  commonly  such  places  where 
there  is  plenty  of  turtle  or  manatee 
for  these  Mosquito  men  to  strike ;  and 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  Privateers  desti- 
tute of  one  or  more  of  them  when  the 
commander  or  most  of  the  men  an 
English;  but  they  do  not  love  the 
French,  and  the  Spaniards  they  hate 
mortally.  When  they  come  among 
Privateers  they  get  the  use  of  gnns* 
and  prove  very  good  marksmen.  They 
behave    themselves   very    boldly  in 

^  A  kind  of  harpoon  or  spear,  with 
several  barbed  prongs,  and  a  line 
attached ;  it  is  used  for  striking  fish 
at  sea,  and  is  also  called  a  *'  fishgig  *' 
or  **fisgy." 

'  Parry. 
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fight,  and  nerer  seem  to  flinch  nor 
hftn|;  back,  for  thej  think  that  the 
White  men  with  whom  they  are  know 
better  than  they  do  when  it  is  beat  to 
fight;  and,  let  the  disadvantage  of 
their  party  be  nerer  so  great,  they  will 
never  yield  nor  sive  back  whOe  any  of 
their  party  stand.  I  conldneyer  per- 
ceive any  religion,  nor  any  ceremonies, 
or  soperatitious  observations^  among 
them,  being  ready  to  imitate  ns  in 
whatsoever  they  saw  ns  do  at  any 
time.  Only  they  seem  to  fear  the 
devH,  whom  they  call  JFalluaw;  and 
they  say  he  often  appears  to  some 
among  them,  whom  onr  men  com- 
monly odl  their  priests,  when  they 
desire  to  speak  with  him  on  urgent 
baldness,  bnt  the  rest  know  not  any- 
thing of  him,  nor  how  he  appears, 
otherwise  than  as  these  priests  tell 
them.  Yet  they  all  say  they  mnst 
not  anger  him,  for  then  he  will  beat 
them«  uid  that  sometimes  he  carries 
sway  these  their  priests.  Thns  mnch 
I  have  heard  from  some  of  them  who 
speak  good  English. 

They  marry  but  one  wife,  with 
whom  they  live  till  death  separates 
them.  At  their  first  coming  to- 
gether the  man  makes  a  very  small 
plantation,  for  there  is  land  enough, 
and  they  may  choose  what  spot  they 
plcasei  They  delight  to  settle  near 
the  sea,  or  by  some  river,  for  the  sake 
of  striking  fish,  their  beloved  employ- 
ment. Far  within  land  there  are 
other  Indians  with  whom  they  are 
alw^s  at  war.  After  the  man  has 
deand  a  spot  of  land,  and  has  planted 
it,  he  seldom  minds  it  afterwards  but 
leaves  the  managing  of  it  to  his  wife, 
and  goes  out  a-struung.  Sometimes 
he  seeks  only  for  fish,  at  other  times 
for  turtle  or  manatee ;  and  whatever 
he  gets  he  brings  home  to  his  wife, 
and  never  stirs  out  to  seek  for  more 
till  it  is  all  eaten.  When  hunger 
begins  to  bite,  he  either  takes  his 
eanoe  and  seeks  for  more  game  at  sea, 
or  walks  out  into  the  woods  and  hunts 
about  for  peccary,'  warree— each  a 

^  Observances. 

*  The  Mexican  hog,  or  tajafu— 
DieotyUi  U^ofu* 
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sort  of  wild  hogs— or  deer,  and  sel- 
dom returns  empty-handed,  nor  sedcs 
for  any  more  so  long  as  any  of  it  lasts. 
Their  plantations  are  so  small  that 
they  cannot  subsist  with  what  they 
produce,  for  their  largest  plantations 
nave  not  above  twenty  or  tmr^  plan- 
tain-trees, a  bed  of  yams  and  pota- 
toes, a  bush  of  Indian  pepper,  and  a 
small  spot  of  pine-apples,  which  last 
fruit  is  a  main  thing  thev  delight  in, 
for  with  these  they  make  a  sort  of 
drink  which  our  men  call  pine-drhik, 
much  esteemed  by  these  Mosquitoes, 
and  to  which  ihej  invite  each  o^er 
to  be  merry,  providing  fish  and  flesh 
also.  Whoever  of  them  makes  of  this 
liquor  treats  his  neighbours,  making 
a  little  canoe  full  at  a  time,  and  so 
enough  to  make  them  all  drunk ;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  such  feasts  are  made 
but  the  party  that  makes  them  hath 
some  desi^,  either  to  be  revenged 
for  some  mjury  done  him,  or  to  de- 
bate of  such  dUferenoes  as  have  hap- 
pened between  him  and  his  neigh- 
bours, and  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  such  matters.  Yet  before  they 
are  wanned  with  drink  they  never 
speak  one  word  of  their  grievances ; 
and  the  women,  whe  commonly  know 
their  husbands'  designs,  prevent  them 
from  doing  any  injury  to  each  other 
by  hiding  uieir  lances,  harpoons,  bows 
and  arrows,  or  any  other  weapon  that 
they  have. 

While  they  are  among  the  English 
they  wear  good  clothes,  and  take  de- 
light to  go  neat  and  tight ;  but  when 
they  return  again  to  their  own  coun- 
try they  put  by  all  their  clothes,  and 
go  after  their  own  country  fashion, 
wearing  only  a  small  piece  of  linen 
tied  abnout  their  wautts  hanging  down 
to  their  knees. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Being  landed,  May  the  1st,  we  began 
our  march  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  directing  our  course  by  our 
pocket  compasses  N£. ;  and  having 
gone  about  two  miles  we  came  to  thn 
foot  of  a  hill,  where  we  b\nlt  smsXV 

I 
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huts  and  lay  all  night,  having  exces- 
give  rains  till  12  o'clock.     The  2d,  in 
the  morning,  having  fair  weather,  we 
ascended  the  hill,  and  found  a  small 
Indian  path,  which  we  followed  till 
we  found  it  ran  too  much  easterly, 
and  then,  doubting'  it  would  carry 
us  out  of  our  way,  we  climbed  some 
of  the  highest  trees  on  the  hill,  which 
was  not  meanly  furnished  with  as 
large  and  tall  trees  as  ever  I  saw.    At 
length  we  discovered  some  houses  in 
a  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, 
but  it  being  steep  [we]  could  not  de- 
scend on  that  side,  but  followed  the 
small  path,  which  led  us  down  the 
hill  on  the  east  side,  where  we  pre- 
sently found    several    other   Indian 
houses.     The  first  that  we  came  to 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  had  none  but 
women  at  home,  who  could  not  speak 
Spanish,  but  gave  each  of  us  a  ^ood 
c^abash  or  £ell  full  of  com-dnnk. 
The   other  houses   had   some  men 
at    home,    but    none    that    spoke 
Spanish;    yet  we  made  a   shift  to 
buy  such   food  as  their   houses  or 
plantations  afforded,  which  we  dress- 
ed and  ate  all  together,  having  all 
sorts  of  our  provision  in  common, 
because  none  should  live  better  than 
others,  or  pay  dearer  for  anything 
than  it  was  worth.     This  day  we  had 
marched  six  miles.  In  the  evening  the 
husbands  of  those  women  came  home, 
and  told  us  in  broken  Spanish  that 
they  had  been  on  board  the  guard- 
ship  which  we  fled  from  two  days 
before ;  that  we  were  now  not  above 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  of  Congo,  and  that  they  could 
so  from  thence  aboard  the  guard-ship 
m  half  a  tide's  time.     This  evening 
we  supped  plentifuUv  on  fowls  and 
i)eccary  which    we    nought    of   the 
Indians;  yams,  potatoes,  and  plan- 
tains served  us  for  bread,  whereof  we 
had  enough.     After  supper  we  a^eed 
with  one  of  these  Indians  to  guide  us 
a  day's  march  into  the  country  to- 
wards the  north  side ;  he  was  to  have 
for  his  pains  a  hatchet,  and  his  bar- 

fain  was  to  bring  us  to  a  certain 
ndian's  habitation  who  could  speak 

^  Suspecting,  apprehending. 


Spanish,  from  whom  we  were  in  hopes 
to  be  better  satisfied  of  our  journey. 

The  dd,  having  fair  weather,  we 
began  to  stir  betimes,  and  set  out 
betwixt  6  and  7  o'clock,  marching 
through  several  old  ruined  planta- 
tions.   This  morning  one  of  our  men, 
being  tired,  gave  us  the  slip.     By  12 
o'clock  we  had  gone  eight  miles,  and 
arrived  at  the  Indian's  house, who  lived 
on  the  bank  of  the  River  Congo,  and 
spoke  very  good  Spanish ;  to  whom 
we  declared  the  reason  of  this  visit. 
At  first  he  seemed  to  be  very  dubious 
of   entertaining  any  discourse  with 
us,  and  gave  very  impertinent  an- 
swers to  the  questions  that  we  de- 
manded of  him ;  he  told  us  he  knew 
no  way  to  the  north  side  of  the  coun- 
try, but  could  carry  us  to  Chepo^  or 
to  Santa  Maq^  which  we  knew  to 
be  Spanish  garrisons,  the  one  lying  to 
the  eastward  of  us,  the  other  to  the 
westward  :  either  of  them  at  least 
twenty  miles  out  of  our  way.  We  ooiild 
get  no  other  answer  from  him,  and  all 
his  discourse  was  in  such  an  angry 
tone  as  plainly  declared  he  was  not 
our  friend.     However,  we  were  forced 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  end 
humour  him ;  for  it  was  neither  time 
nor  place  to  be  angry  with  the  In- 
dians,  all  our  lives  lying  in  their 
hand.     We  were  now  at  a  great  loss, 
not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  for 
we  tempted  him  with  beads,  money, 
hatchets,  macheats   or  long  knives, 
but  nothing  would  work  on  him,  till 
one  of  our  men  took  a  sky-coloored 
petticoat  out  of  his  bag,  and  pat  it 
on  his  wife ;  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  present,  that  she  immedi- 
ately began  to  chatter  to  her  husband, 
and  soon  brought  him  into  a  better 
humour.     He  could  then  tell  ue  that 
he  knew  the  way  to  the  north  side,  and 
would  have  ^one  with  ns,  but  that 
he  had  cut  his  foot  two  dayv  before, 
which  made  him  incapable  of  serving 
us  himself :  but  he  would  take  care 
that  we  should  not  want  a  guide; 
and  therefore  he  hired  the  same  In- 
dian who  brought  us  hither,  to  con- 
duct us  two  days'  march  farther  for 
another  hatchet    The  old  man  would 
have  stayed  us  here  all  the  daj«  be* 
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cause  it  rained  very  hard ;  but  our 
biuiness   required   more   haste,  our 
enemies  lying  so  near  us,  for  he  told 
ns  that  he  could  go  from  his  house 
aboard  the  guard-ship  in  a  tide's  time ; 
and  this  was  the  fourth  day  since  they 
saw  us.     So  we  marched  three  miles 
farther,  and  then  built  huts,  where 
we  stayed  all  night ;  it  rained  all  the 
afternoon,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
tlie  night     The  4th,  we  began  our 
march  betimes,  for  the  forenoons  were 
commonly  fair,  but  much  rain  after 
noon ;  though  whether  it  rained  or 
shined  it  was  much  at  one  with  us,  for 
I  verily  believed  we  crossed  the  riven 
thirty  times  this  day :  the  Indians  hav- 
ing no  jiaths  to  travel  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  and  there- 
fore, guiding  themselves  by  the  rivers. 
We  marched  this  day  twelve  miles, 
and  then  built  our  huts  and  lay  down 
to  sleep ;  but  we  always  kept  two 
men  on  the  watch,  otherwise  our  own 
•Uvea  might  have  knocked  us  on  the 
heMl  whue  we  slept     It  rained  vio- 
Iratly  all  the  afternoon  and  most  part 
oi  the  night    We  had  much  ado  to 
kindle  a  tire  this  evening :  our  huts 
were  but  very  mean  or  ordinary,  and 
our  fire  small,  so  that  we  could  not 
dry  oor  clothes,  scarce  warm  ourselves, 
aoa  no  sort  of  food  for  the  belly ;  all 
which  made  it  very  hard  with  us.     I 
confeBS  these  hardships  quite  expelled 
the  thonghts  of  an  enemy  ;  for  now, 
having  been  four  days  in  the  country, 
we  bc^n  to  have  but  few  other  cares 
than  how  to  get  guides  and  food :  the 
Spaniardswere  sdldom  incur  thoughts. 
The  5th,  we  set  out  in  the  morning 
betimes,  and  having  travelled  seven 
miles  in  those  wild  pathless  woods,  by 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived 
at  a  young  Spanish  Indian  s  house  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  Bishop 
of  Panama.    The  young  Indian  was 
verv  brisk,  spoke  veiy  good  Spanish, 
and  received  ns  very  kindly.    This 
plantation  afforded  ns  store  of  provi- 
sion, yams,  and  potatoes,  but  nothing 
ctf  any  flesh  besides  two  latmonkeyswe 
shot,  part  whereof  we  distributed  to 
tome  of  our  company  who  were  weak 
and  sickly  ;  for  othen  we  got  e^;gs, 
and  soch  refreshments  as  the  Indians 


had ;  for  we  still  provided  for  the  sick 
and  weak.  We  had  a  Spanish  Indian 
in  our  company,  who  first  took  up 
arms  with  Captain  Sawkins,  and  had 
been  with  us  ever  since  his  death. 
He  was  persuaded  to  live  here  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  promised 
him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  to  be 
assistant  to  him  in  clearing  a  planta- 
tion ;  but  we  would  not  consent  to 
part  with  him  here  for  fear  of  some 
treachery,  but  promised  to  release 
him  in  two  or  three  days,  when  we 
were  certainly  out  of  danger  of  our 
enemies.  We  stayed  here  all  the 
afternoon,  dried  our  clothes  and  am- 
munition, cleared  our  guns,  and  pro- 
vided ourselves  for  a  march  the  next 
morning.  Our  Surgeon,  Mr  Wafer, 
came  to  a  sad  disaster  here.  Being 
drying  his  powder,  a  careless  fellow 
passed  by  with  his  pipe  lighted,  and 
set  fire  to  his  ]K>wder,  which  blew 
up  and  scorched  his  knee,  and  re- 
duced him  to  that  condition  that  he 
was  not  able  to  march  ;  wherefore  we 
allowed  him  a  slave  to  carry  his  things, 
being  all  of  us  the  more  concerned  at 
the  accident,  because  liable  ourselves 
every  moment  to  misfortune,  and 
none  to  look  after  us  but  him.  This 
Indian  plantation  was  seated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Biver  Congo,  in  a  very 
fat  soil ;  and  thus  far  we  might  have 
come  in  our  canoe,  if  I  could  have  per- 
suaded them  to  it 

The  6th,  we  set  out  again,  having 
hired  another  guide.  Here  we  first 
crossed  the  Kiver  Congo  in  a  canoe, 
having  been  from  our  first  landing  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  ;  and  being 
over,  we  marched  to  the  eastwards 
two  miles,  and  came  to  another  river, 
which  we  forded  several  times,  though 
it  was  very  deep.  Two  of  our  men 
were  not  able  to  keep  company  with 
us,  but  came  after  us  as  they  were 
able.  The  last  time  we  forded  the 
river,  it  was  so  deep,  that  our  tallest 
men  stood  in  the  deepest  place  and 
handed  the  sick,  weak,  and  short 
men ;  by  which  means  we  all  got 
over  safe,  except  those  two  who  were 
behind.  Foreseeing  a  necessity  of 
wading  through  rivers  frequently  in 
our  land  marcn,  I  took  care,  before  I 
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left  the  ship,  to  provide  in3r8elf  a  large 
ioint  of  bamboo,  which  I  stopped  at 
both  eods,  closing  it  with  wax,  ao  as 
to  keep  out  any  water.  In  this  I 
preserved  my  journal  and  other  writ- 
ings from  being  wet,  though  I  was 
often  forced  to  swim.  When  we  were 
over  this  river,  we  sat  down  to  wait 
the  coming  of  our  consorts  who  were 
left  behind,  and  in  half  an  hour  they 
came.  But  the  river  by  that  time 
was  so  high,  that  thev  could  not  get 
over  it ;  neither  could  we  help  them 
over,  but  bid  them  be  of  good  comfort 
and  stay  till  the  river  did  fall :  but 
we  inarched  two  miles  farther  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  there  built  our 
huts,  having  gone  this  day  six  miles. 
We  had  scarce  finished  our  huts  be- 
fore the  river  rose  much  higher,  and, 
overflowing  the  banks,  obhged  us  to 
remove  into  higher  ground :  but  the 
night  came  on  oefore  we  could  build 
more  huts,  so  we  lay  straggling  in  t^ 
wooda,  some  under  one  tree,  some 
under  another,  as  we  could  find  con- 
veniency;  which  might  have  been 
indifferent  comfortable  if  the  weather 
had  been  fair,  but  Uie  greatest  part 
of  the  night  we  had  extraordinary 
hard  rain,  with  much  lightning  and 
terrible  claps  of  thunder.  These  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  made  us  all 
careless,  and  there  was  no  watch  kept 
(though  I  believe  nobody  did  sleep) ; 
so  our  slaves,  taking  opportumty, 
went  away  in  the  nignt,  all  but  one 
who  was  hid  in  some  hole  and  knew 
nothing  of  their  design,  or  else  fell 
asleep.  Those  that  went  away  carried 
with  them  our  Surgeon's  gun  and  all 
his  money.  The  next  morning,  be- 
tnff  the  8th,  we  went  to  the  river's 
side  and  found  it  much  fallen ;  and 
here  our  guide  would  have  us  ford 
it  again,  which,  being  deep,  and 
the  current  running  swift,  we  could 
not.  Then  we  contrived*  to  swim 
over ;  those  that  could  not  swim  we 
were  resolved  to  help  over  as  well  as 
we  could  ;  but  this  was  not  so  feasi- 
ble, for  we  should  not  be  able  to  get 
all  our  things  over.  At  length  we 
oonduded  to  send  one  man  over  with 

^  Planned^  sought  to  devise  means. 


a  line,  who  should  haul  over  all  our 
things  first,  and  then  get  the  men 
over.  This  being  agreisd  on,  one 
Gkoige  Oayny  took  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  made  it  fast  about  his  neck,  and 
left  the  other  end  ashore;  and  one 
man  stood  by  the  line,  to  dear  it 
awav  to  him.  But  when  Oayn^  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  water,  the  line  in 
drawing  after  him  chanced  to  kink,  or 
grow  entangled ;  and  he  that  stood 
oy  to  dear  it  away  stopped  the  line^ 
which  turned  Gavny  on  his  back, 
and  he  that  had  we  line  in  his  hand 
threw  it  all  into  the  river  after  him, 
thinking  he  might  recover  himself ; 
but  the  stream  running  verr  swift, 
and  the  man  having  three  hundred 
dollars  at  his  back,  [he]  was  carried 
down,  and  never  seen  more  by  us. 
Those  two  men  whom  we  left  behind 
the  day  before  told  us  afterwards  that 
they  found  him  lying  dead  in  a  creek, 
where  the  eddy  had  driven  him  ashore^ 
and  the  money  on  his  back ;  but  they 
meddled  not  with  any  of  it,  being 
only  in  care  how  to  work  their  way 
through  a  wild  unknown  oonntry. 
This  put  a  period  to  that  contrivance. 
This  was  the  fourth  man  that  we  lost 
in  this  land  journey;  for  those  two 
men  that  we  left  the  day  before  did 
not  come  to  us  till  we  were  in  the 
North  Sms,  so  we  yidded  them  also 
for  lost  Being  firustrated  of  cettinff 
over  the  river  this  way,  we  looked 
about  for  ^a  tree  to  fell  across  the 
river.  At  length  we  found  one,  which 
we  cut  down,  and  it  reachod  clear 
over ;  on  this  we  passed  to  the  other 
side,  where  we  found  a  small  plantain 
walk,  which  we  soon  ransacked. 
While  we  were  busy  getting  plantains, 
our  guide  was  gone  ;  but  in  lees  than 
two  hours  came  to  us  again,  and 
brought  with  him  an  old  Indian,  to 
whom  he  delivered  up  his  charae; 
and  we  gave  him  a  hatchet  and  dis- 
missed him,  and  entered  ourselves 
under  the  conduct  of  our  new  guide  : 
who  immediately  led  us  away,  and 
crossed  another  river,  and  entered 
into  a  large  valley  of  the  fattest  land 
I  did  ever  take  notice  of ;  the  trees 
were  not  very  thick,  but  the  largest 
that  I  saw  in  all  my  travels     We 
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■aw  great  traoki  whkh  were  made  by 
the  peccariei^  bat  saw  none  of  theuL 
Wa  marched  in  thU  pleasant  conntiy 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  aft^noon,  in  all 
^MHit  four  milest  and  then  arrived  at 
the  old  man's  oountry-honBe,  which 
was  only  a  habitation  for  hunting ; 
there  was  a  small  plantain  walk, 
some  yams  and  potatoes  Here  we 
took  up  our  quarters  for  this  day,  and 
refreshed  ouraelvea  with  such  mod  as 
the  place  afforded,  and  dried  our 
dothes  and  ammunition.  At  this 
place  our  young  Spanish  Indian  pro- 
Tided  to  leave  us,  for  now  we  thought 
ooraelves  past  danger.  This  was  he 
that  was  persuaded  to  stay  at  the  last 
house  we  came  from,  to  marry  the 
young  man's  sister ;  and  we  dismissed 
him  according  to  our  promise. 

The  9th  the  old  man  conducted 
oatowaids  his  own  habitation.  We 
marched  about  five  miles  in  this 
▼alley,  and  then  ascended  a  hill,  and 
travelled  about  five  miles  farther  over 
two  or  three  small  hills  before  we 
came  to  any  settlement.  Half  a  mile 
before  we  came  to  the  plantations  we 
light  of  ^  a  path,  which  carried  us 
to  the  Indians'  habitationa  We  saw 
many  wooden  crosses  erected  in  the 
way,  which  created  some  jealousy  '  in 
us  Uiat  here  were  some  Spaniards ; 
therefore  we  new-primed  all  our  guns, 
and  provided  ourselves  for  an  enemy ; 
but  oominff  into  the  town  [we]  found 
none  but  Indians,  who  were  all  ^t 
together  in  a  large  house  to  receive 
us  :  for  the  old  man  had  a  little  boy 
with  him  that  he  sent  before.  They 
made  us  welcome  to  such  as  they  had, 
which  was  very  mean ;  for  these  were 
new  plantations,  the  com  being  not 
eaiecL  Potatoes,  yams,  and  plantains 
they  had  none  but  what  they  brought 
from  their  old  plantations.  There 
wtfe  none  of  them  spoke  good  Span- 
ish ;  two  young  men  coiud  speak  a 
little;  it  caused  us  to  take  more 
notice  of  them.  To  these  we  made  a 
pnseot  and  desired  them  to  get  us  a 

ude  to  conduct  us  to  the  north  side, 
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1  Game  upon,  lighted  upon. 
'  Suspicion  ;   to  "  jalouse  "  is  still 
used  in  Scotland  for  to  suspect. 


01  part  of  the  way ;  which  they  pro- 
mised to  do  themselves  if  we  would 
reward  them  for  it ;  but  told  us  we 
must  lie  still  the  next  day.  But  we 
thought  ourselves  nearer  the  North 
Sea  Uian  we  were,  and  proposed  to  go 
without  a  guide  rather  than  stay  here 
a  whole  day.  However  some  of  our 
men  who  were  tired,  resolved  to  stay 
behind ;  and  Mr  Wafer,  our  Surgeon, 
who  marched  in  great  pain  ever  since 
his  knee  was  burned  with  powder, 
was  resolved  to  stav  with  them.  The 
10th  we  got  up  oetimes,  resolving 
to  march,  but  the  Indians  opposed  it 
as  much  as  they  could ;  but  seeing 
they  could  not  persuade  us  to  stay, 
they  came  with  us ;  and  having  taken 
leave  of  our  friends  we  set  out  Here 
therefore  we  left  the  Surgeon  and  two 
more,  as  we  said,  and  marched  away 
to  the  eastward,  following  our  guides, 
fiut  we  often  looked  on  our  pocket 
compasses,  and  showed  them  to  the 
guides,  pointing  at  the  way  that  we 
would  go ;  which  made  them  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  they  were  pretty 
things,  but  not  convenient'  for  us. 
After  we  had  ascended  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stood,  we  came  down 
into  a  valley,  and  guided  ourselves  by 
a  river  which  we  crossed  thirty-two 
times ;  and  having  marched  nine 
miles,  we  built  huts  and  lay  there  all 
night.  This  evening  1  killed  a  quam,^ 
a  large  bird  as  big  as  a  turkey,  where- 
with we  treated  our  guides ;  for  we 
brought  no  provision  with  us.  This 
night  our  last  slave  ran  away.  The 
11th  we  marched  ten  miles  farther 
and  built  huts  at  night,  but  went 
supperless  to  bed.  The  12th,  in  the 
morning  we  crossed  a  deep  river, 
passing  over  it  on  a  tree,  and  march- 
ed seven  miles  in  a  low  swampy 
ground,  and  came  to  the  side  of  a 
great  deep  river,  but  could  not  get 
over.  We  built  huts  upon  its  banks, 
and  lay  there  all  night,  upon  our 

'  Of  no  advantage. 

*  Or  Guan  ;  Penelope  eristata,  a  bird 
resembling  the  curassow,  thirty  inches 
long,  of  a  dusky  black  above,  glossed 
with  green  and  olive,  the  neck  and 
breast  spotted  with  white. 
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barbecnesy  or  frames  of  sticks,  raised 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  18th,  when  we  turned  out,  the 
riyer  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
was  two  feet  deep  in  our  huts,  and 
our  guides  went  from  us,  not  telling 
US  their  intent,  which  made  us  think 
they  were  returned  borne  again.  Now 
we  began  to  repent  our  haste  in  com- 
ing from  the  last  settlements,  for  we 
had  no  food  since  we  came  from 
thence.  Indeed  we  got  macaw- 
berries  in  this  place,  wnerewith  we 
satisfied  ourselves  this  day,  though 
coarsely.  The  14th,  in  the  morning 
betimes,  our  guides  came  to  us  again, 
and,  the  waters  being  fallen  within 
their  bounds,  they  carried  us  to  a 
tree  that  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  told  us  if  we  could  fell  that 
tree  across  it,  we  might  pass  ;  if  not, 
we  could  pass  no  farther.  Therefore 
we  set  two  of  the  best  axemen  that  we 
had,  who  felled  it  exactly  across  the 
river,  and  the  boughs  just  reached 
over;  on  this  we  passed  very  safe. 
We  afterwards  crossed  another  river 
three  times,  with  much  difficulty  ; 
and  at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  to  an  Indian  settlement,  where 
we  met  a  drove  of  monkeys,  and 
killed  four  of  them,  and  stayed  here 
all  night ;  having  marched  this  day 
six  imles.  Here  we  got  plantains 
enough,  and  a  kind  reception  of  the 
Indian  that  lived  here  all  alone,  ex- 
cept one  boy  to  wait  on  him.  The 
16th,  when  we  set  out,  the  kind 
Indian  and  his  boy  went  with  us  in  a 
canoe,  and  set  us  over  such  places  as 
we  could  not  ford,  and  being  past 
those  great  rivers  ho  returned  back 
again,  baving  helped  us  at  least  two 
imles.  We  marched  afterwards  five 
miles,  and  came  to  large  plantain  walks, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  that 
night ;  wethere  fed  plentifully  on  plan- 
tuns,  both  ripe  and  green,  and  had 
fair  weather  all  the  day  and  m'ght. 
I  think  these  were  the  largest  plan- 
tain walks,  and  the  biggest  plantains 
that  ever  I  saw  ;  but  no  house  [was] 
near  them.  We  ^thered  what  we 
pleased  by  our  guides'  orders.  The 
16th,  we  marched  three  miles,  and 
came  to  a  \2ijgt  settiement,  where  we 
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abode  all  day.  Not  a  man  of  us  but 
wished  the  loumey  at  an  end :  our 
feet  being  blistered,  and  our  thighs 
stripped  with  wading  through  so 
many  rivers;  tbe  way^ being  almost 
contmually  through  rivers  or  pathless 
woods.  In  the  afternoon  five  of  us 
went  to  seek  for  pime,  and  killed 
three  monkeys,  which  we  dressed  for 
supper.  Here  we  first  began  to  have 
fair  weather,  which  continued  with  na 
till  we  came  to  the  North  Seas.  The 
18th,  we  set  out  at  10  o'clock ;  and 
the  Indians  with  five  canoes  carried 
us  a  league  up  a  river,  and  when  we 
landed,  the  kind  Indians  went  with 
us  and  carried  our  burthens.  We 
marched  three  miles  farther,  and 
then  built  our  huts,  having  travelled 
from  the  last  settlements  six  miles. 
The  19th,  our  guides  lost  their  way, 
and  we  did  not  march  above  two 
miles.  The  20th,  by  12  o'clock,  we 
came  to  Chepo  River.  The  riven 
we  crossed  hitherto,  ran  all  into  the 
South  Seas ;  and  this  of  Chepo  was 
the  last  we  met  that  ran  that  win^. 
Here  an  old  man  who  came  from  the 
last  settlements  distributed  his  bar- 
then  of  plantains  amongst  ns,  and 
taking  his  leave  returned  home. 
Afterwards  we  forded  the  river  and 
marched  to  the  foot  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  where  we  lay  all  night. 
This  day  we  marched  about  nine 
miles.  The  21st,  some  of  the  Indians 
returned  back,  and  we  marched  up  a 
very  high  mountain;  being  on  the 
top,  we  went  some  mOes  on  a  ridce, 
and  steep  on  both  sides ;  then  de- 
scended a  littie,  and  came  to  a  fine 
spring,  where  we  lay  all  night,  having 
gone  this  day  about  nine  miles ;  the 
weather  still  very  fair  and  clear. 
The  22d,  we  marched  over  another 
very  high  mountain,  keeping  on  the 
ridge,  five  miles.  When  we  came  to 
the  north  end,  we  to  our  great  com- 
fort saw  the  sea ;  then  we  descended 
and  parted  ourselves  into  three  com- 
panies, and  lay  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
which  was  the  first  we  met  that  runs 
into  the  North  Sea.  The  2Sd,  we 
came  through  several  large  plantain 
walks,  and  at  10  o'clock  came  to  an 
Indian  habitation  not  far  from  the 
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North  Sea.  Here  we  got  canoes  to 
cany  ns  down  the  Biver  Concepcion 
to  the  seaside ;  having  gone  this  day 
aboat  seven  nules.  We  found  a  great 
many  Indians  at  the  month  of  this 
river.  They  had  settled  themselves 
here  for  the  benefit  of  trade  with  the 
Privateers,  and  their  commodities 
were  yams,  potatoes,  plantains,  sngar- 
canes,  fowls,  and  effgs.  These  In- 
dians told  us  that  there  had  been  a 
ffreat  many  English  and  French  ships 
here,  which  were  all  gone  but  one 
barcolongo,*  a  French  Privateer,  that 
lay  at  La  Sound's  Key  or  Island. 
This  island  is  about  three  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Concep- 
eion,  and  is  one  of  the  Sambaloes,  a 
range  of  islands  reaching  for  about 
twenty  leagues  from  Point  Samballas  * 
to  Golden  Island  eastward.  These 
islands  or  keys,  as  we  call  them,  were 
first  made  the  rendezvous  of  Priva- 
teers in  the  year  1679,  being  very 
convenient  for  careening,  and  had 
names  given  to  some  of  them  by 
the  Captains  of  the  Privateers ;  as 
this  La  Sound's  Key  particularly. 
Thus  we  finished  our  journey  from 
the  South  Sea  to  the  North  in  twenty- 
three  days ;  in  which  time,  by  my 
account,  we  travelled  110  miles,  cross- 
ing some  very  hiffh  mountains ;  but 
onr  common  marcn  was  in  the  valleys 
among  deep  and  dangerous  rivers. 

On  the  24th  of  Maj,  having  lain 
one  night  at  the  river's  mouth,  we  all 
went  on  board  the  Privateer  who  lay 
at  La  Sound's  Key.  It  was  a  French 
vessel ;  Captain  Tristian,  commander. 
The  fix^  thing  we  did  was  to  get  such 
things  as  we  could  to  gratify  our 
Indian  guides,  for  we  were  resolved 
to  rewara  them  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. This  we  did  by  giving  them 
beads,  knives,  scissors,  and  looking- 
ffhuBses,  which  we  bought  of  the 
Privateer's  crew;  and  half-a-doUar 
a  man  from  each  of  us,   which  we 

*A  small,  low,  long,  sharp-built 
vessel  without  a  deck,  «>ingwith  oars 
and  sails;  Spanish,  ''barcalonga." 

*  Point  San  Bias,  from  which 
Dampier's  title  for  the  islands  seems 
to  be  corrupted. 
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would  have  bestowed  in  goods  also, 
but  could  not  get  any,  the  Privateer 
having  no  more  toys.  They  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  these,  that  they 
returned  with  joy  to  their  friends, 
and  were  very  kind  to  our  consorts 
whom  we  left  behind ;  as  Mr  Wafer 
our  Surgeon,  and  the  rest  of  them 
told  us,  when  they  came  to  us  some 
months  afterwards,  as  shall  be  said 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  Privateer  on  board  which  we 
went  being  now  cleaned,  and  our  In- 
dian guides  satisfied  and  set  ashore, 
we  set  sail  in  two  days  for  Springer's 
Key,  another  of  the  Sambaloes  Isles, 
about  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  La 
Sound's  Key.  Here  lay  eight  sail  of 
Privateers  more,  viz. : — 

English  oovnmanders  arid  English' 
men. 

Captain  Coxon,  10  guns,  100  men. 

Captain  Payne,  10  guns,  100  men. 

Captain  Wright,  a  barcolougo,  4 
guns,  40  men. 

Captain  Williams,  a  small  barco- 
lougo. 

Captain  Yanky,  a  barcolongo,  4 
guns,  about  60  men,  English,  Dutch, 
and  French ;  himself  a  Dutchman. 

French  commanders  and  men. 

Captain  Archembo,  8  guns,  40  men. 
Captain  Tucker,  6  guns,  70  men. 
Captain  Rose,  a  barcolougo. 

An  hour  before  we  came  to  the 
fleet.  Captain  Wright,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Chagres  River,  arrived  at 
Springer's  Key,  with  a  large  canoe  or 
periago  laden  with  flour,  which  he 
took  there.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  periago  came  from 
Panama  not  above  six  days  before  he 
took  her,  and  told  the.  news  of  our 
coming  overland,  and  likewise  related 
the  condition  and  strengtiiof  Panama, 
which  was  the  main  tning  they  in- 
quired after ;  for  Captain  Wright  was 
sent  thither  purposely  to  get  a 
prisoner  that  was  aole  to  inform  them 
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of  the  Btrength  of  that  city,  because 
these  Priyateers  designed  to  join  all 
their  force,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians  (who  had  promised  to  be 
their  guides)  to  march  oyerland  to 
Panama ;  and  there  is  no  other  way 
of  getting  prisoners  for  that  purpose 
but  by  absconding^  between  uhsgres 
and  rorto  T^Uo,  because  there  are 
much  goods  brought  that  way  from 
Panama,  especially  when  the  Armada 
lies  at  Porto  Bello.  All  the  com- 
manders were  aboard  of  Captain 
Wright  when  we  came  into  the  fleet, 
and  were  mighty  inquisitive  of  the 
prisoners  to  know  the  truth  of  what 
they  related  concerning  us.  But  as 
soon  as  they  knew  we  were  come, 
they  immediately  came  aboard  of 
Captain  Tristian,  bein^  all  overjoyed 
to  see  ns  ;  for  Captam  Cozon  and 
many  others  had  left  us  in  the  South 
Seas  about  twelve  months  since,  and 
had  never  heard  what  became  of  us 
since  that  time.  They  inquired  of 
ns  what  we  did  there?  how  we  lived  I 
how  far  we  had  been  ?  and  what  dis- 
coveries we  made  in  those  seas  ?  After 
we  had  answered  these  general  ques- 
tions, they  b^n  to  be  more  particu- 
lar in  examining  us  concerning  our 
passage  through  the  country  from  the 
South  Seas.  We  related  the  whole 
matter,  giving  them  an  account  of 
the  fatigues  of  our  march,  and  the  in- 
conveniences we  suffered  by  the  rains, 
and  disheartened  them  quite  from 
that  design.  Then  they  proposed 
several  other  places  where  such  a 
party  of  men  as  were  now  got  to- 
gether might  make  a  yoyage ;  out  the 
objections  of  some  or  other  still  hin- 
dered any  proceeding.  For  the 
Privateers  haye  an  account  of  most 
towns  within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
sea  on  all  the  coast  from  Trinidad 
down  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  are  able 
to  ffive  a  near  guess  of  the  strength 
ana  riches  of  them,  for  they  make  it 
their  business  to  examine  all  prisoners 
that  fall  into  their  hands  concern- 
ing the  country,  town,  or  city  they 
belong  to :  whether  bom  there, 
or  how  long  they  have  known  it? 

^  Lying  in  ambush  or  concealment. 


how  many  fiEuniliesI  whethflr  most 
Spaniards?  or  whether  the  migor 
part  are  not  copper-colonred,  as 
mulattoes,  Mustesoea,  or  Indians  t 
whether  rich,  and  what  their  richoi 
consist  in?  and  what  their  chief 
manufactures?  If  fortified,  how 
many  great  guns,  and  what  number 
of  smaU  arms  ?  whether  it  is  possible 
to  come  nndescried  on  them?  how 
many  look-outs  or  sentinelB  ?  for  such 
the  Spaniards  always  keep  ;  how  tha 
look-outs  are  placed  ?  whether  poeai- 
ble  to  avoid  the  look-outs  or  take 
them  ?  If  any  river  or  cre^  comes 
near  it,  or  where  the  best  landing! 
with  innumerable  other  such  ques- 
tions, which  their  curiosity  leads 
them  to  demand.  And  if  th^  have 
had  any  former  discourse  of  soch 
places  from  other  prisoners,  they 
compare  one  with  the  other ;  then 
examine  again,  and  inquire  if  he 
or  any  of  them  are  capable  to  be 
guides  to  conduct  a  puir  of  men 
thither ;  if  not,  where  and  how  any 
prisoner  may  be  taken  that  may  do 
it ;  and  from  thence  ^ey  afterwards 
lay  their  schemes  to  prosecute  what- 
ever design  they  take  in  hand. 

If  was  seven  or  eisht  days  before 
any  resolution  was  taken,  yet  consul- 
tations were  held  evenr  day.  The 
French  seemed  veir  mrward  to  go 
to  any  town  that  the  English  could 
or  would  propose,  because  the  Qo- 
yernor  of  retit  Goave  (from  whom 
the  Privateers  take  commissions)  had 
recommended  a  gentleman  lately  come 
from  France  to  be  General  of  the*ex- 
pedition,  and  sent  word  by  Captain 
Tucker,  with  whom  this  gentleman 
came,  that  they  should  u  possible 
make  an  attempt  on  some  town  be- 
fore he  returned  again.  The  English, 
when  they  were  in  company  wiw  the 
French,  seemed  to  approve  of  what 
the  French  said,  but  never  looked  on 
that  General  to  be  fit  for  the  servioe 
in  hand.  At  length  it  was  concluded 
to  go  to  a  town  called  Coretaga,* 

*  (^artago,  near  San  Jose,  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  Costa  Bica  ;  the  "Car- 
penter's Biver  "  afterwards  mentioned 
would  be  the  Matina. 
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which  lidB  a  great  way  in  the  oonntry, 
bat  not  such  a  tediona  march  as  it 
would  be  from  hence  to  PanamsL 
Oar  way  to  it  lay  np  Carpenter's 
River,  which  is  al>oat  sixty  leagnes 
to  the  westward  of  Porto  BeUo.  Oar 
greatest  obstrnction  in  this  design 
was  oar  want  of  boats,  tho^ore  it 
was  concluded  to  go  with  all  our  fleet 
to  8t  Andresa,^  a  small  uninhabited 
island  lying  near  the  Isle  of  Provi* 
dsBce,  to  the  W.  of  it,  inl3°  15'K.  Lat , 
and  from  Porto  Bello  NNW.  about 
aerenty  leagues,  where  we  should  be 
bat  a  little  way  fh>m  Carpenter's 
RiTcr.  And  besides^  at  this  island 
we  might  build  canoes,  it  being 
I^entif mly  stored  with  Isige  cedars  for 
such  a  purpose ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  Jamaica-men  come  hither  fre- 
<inently  to  build  sloops,  cedar  being 
rery  fit  for  building,  and  being  to  be 
had  here  at  free  cost,  besides  other 
wood.  Jamaica  is  well  stored  with 
eedars  of  its  own,  chiefly  among  the 
Rooky  Mountains  ;  these  also  of  St 
Andreas  grow  in  stony  ground,  and 
are  the  largest  that  ever  I  knew  or 
heard  oi,  the  bodies  alone  being  ordi- 
narily forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  many 
sixty  or  seventy  and  upwards,  and  of 
a  proportionalue  bigness.  The  Ber- 
modas  Isles  are  well  stored  with  them ; 
so  ia  Virginia,  which  is  generally  a 
audy  aoiL  I  saw  none  in  the  iiast 
Indies,  nor  in  the  South  Sea  coast,  ex- 
eept  on  the  Isthmos  ss  I  oame  over  it^' 
We  reckon  the  periagoee  and  canoes 
that  are  made  of  cedar  to  be  the  best  of 
any  ;  they  are  nothing  but  the  tree  it- 
ecu  made  hollow  boat-vnse,  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  the  canoegenerally  sharp 
at  both  ends,  the  periago  at  one  onljTt 
with  the  other  end  flat  But  what  is 
commonly  said  of  cedar,  that  the  worm 
will  not  tpuch  it,  is  a  mistake ;  for  I 
have  seen  it  very  much  worm-eaten. 

All  things  being  thus  concluded  on, 
we  sailed  from  hence,  directing  our 
oouxae  toward  St  Andreaa.    We  kept 

^  St  Andrew's  Island. 

'  The  Author  afterwards  (C*hapter 
IX.,  page  221)  tells  as  that  he  found 
laiigs  eedars  at  the  Three  Marias 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 


company  the  first  day,  but  at  night 
it  blew  a  hard  gale  at  K£.,  and  some 
of  our  ships  bore  away.  The  next 
day  others  were  forced  to  leave  ua^ 
and  the  second  night  we  lost  all  our 
company.  I  was  now  belonging  to 
Captain  Archembo,  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  were  over-manned.  Captain 
Archembo  wanting  men,  we  that  came 
out  of  the  South  Seas  must  either  sail 
with  him  or  remain  among  the  In- 
dians.  Indeed,  we  found  no  cause  to 
dislike  the  Captain  ;  but  his  French 
seamen  were  the  saddest  creatures 
that  ever  I  was  among ;  for  though 
we  had  bad  weather  that  re<^uired 
many  hands  aloft,  yet  the  biggest 
part  of  them  never  stirred  out  of 
their  hammocks  but  to  eat  or  ease 
themselves.  We  made  a  shift  to  find 
the  Island  the  fourth  day,  where  we 
met  Captain  Wright,  who  came  thither 
the  day  before,  and  had  taken  a 
Spanish  tartane,'  wherein  were  thirty 
men,  all  well  armed.  She  had  four 
petereroes,^  and  some  long  guns  placed 
in  a  swivel  on  the  gunwale.  They 
fought  an  hour  before  they  yielded. 
The  news  they  related  was,  that  they 
came  from  Carthagena  in  company  of 
eleven  armadilloes  (which  are  smaH 
vessels  of  war)  to  seek  for  the  fleet  of 
Privateers  lying  in  the  Sambaloes; 
that  they  parted  from  the  armadil- 
loes two  days  before  ;  that  they  were 
ordered  to  search  the  Sambaloes  for 
us,  and  if  they  did  not  find  us,  then 
they  were  ordered  to  ffo  to  Porto 
Bello,  and  lie  there  tm  they  had 
further  intelligence  of  us;  and  he 
supposed  these  armadilloes  to  be 
now  there.  We  that  came  overland 
out  of  the  South  Seas,  being  weary 
of  living  among  the  French,  dedred 
Captain  Wright  to  fit  up  his  prize  the 
tartane,  and  make  a  man-of-war  of 

'  A  small  coasting  vessel  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  one  mast  and 
a  large  lateen  sail;  Spanish,  "tar- 
tana;^'  French,  "tartane." 

*  Or  pedereroes  (Spanish,  **  pedrcro^" 
from  '*piedra,"  a  stone)  ;  a  sort  of 
swivel-gun  which,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  iron  balls,  were  loaded  with 
stone  shot 
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her  for  ns,  which  he  at  first  seemed 
to  decline,  hecause  he  was  settled 
among  the  French  on  Hispaniola,  and 
was  very  well  beloved  both  by  the 
Governor  of  Petit  Goave,  and  ail  the 
gentry  ;  and  they  would  resent  it  ill 
that  Captain  Wright,  who  had  no 
occasion  of  men,  should  be  so  unkind 
to  Captain  Archembo  as  to  seduce  his 
men  from  him ;  he  being  so  meanly 
manned  that  he  could  hardly  sail  his 
ship  with  his  Frenchmen.  We  told 
him  we  would  no  longer  remain  with 
Captain  Archembo,  but  would  go 
ashore  there  and  build  canoes  to  trans- 
port ourselves  down  to  the  Mosquitoes 
if  he  would  notentertainus ;  for  rriva- 
teers  are  not  obliged  to  any  ship,  but 
free  to  go  ashore  where  they  please, 
or  to  go  into  any  other  ship  that  will 
entertain  them,  only  paying  for  their 
provision.  When  Captain  Wright 
saw  our  resolution,  he  agreed  with  us 
on  condition  we  should  oe  under  his 
command  as  one  ship's  company,  to 
which  we  unanimously  consented. 

We  stayed  here  about  ten  days  to 
see  if  any  more  of  our  fleet  would 
come  to  us  ;  but  there  came  no  more 
of  us  to  the  island  but  three.  Captain 
Wright,  Captain  Archembo,  and  Cap- 
tain Tucker.  Therefore  we  conclud- 
ed the  rest  were  bore  away  either  for 
Boca  del  Toro  or  Blewfields  River  on 
the  main ;  and  we  designed  to  seek 
theoL  We  had  fine  weather  while 
we  lay  here,  only  some  tornadoes  or 
thunoer-showers.  But  in  this  Isle 
of  St  Andreas  there  being  neither 
fish,  fowl,  nor  deer,  and  it  being 
therefore  but  an  ordinary  place  for  us 
who  had  but  little  provision,  we  sailed 
from  hence  again  in  quest  of  our  scat- 
tered fleet,  directing  our  course  for  some 
islands  lying  near  the  main,  called  by 
the  Privateers  the  Corn  Islands  ;  being 
in  hopestoget  com  there.  These  islands 
I  take  to  be  the  same  which  are  gene- 
rally called  in  the  maps  the  Pearl  Is- 
lands, lying  about  the  lat  of  1 2^0'  N. 
Here  we  arrived  the  next  day,  and 
went  ashore  on  one  of  them,  but 
found  none  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
there  are  but  a  few  poor  naked  Indians 
that  live  here,  who  have  been  so  often 
/plundered   by  the    Privateers,  that 


they  have  but  little  provision ;  and 
when  they  see  a  sail  tney  hide  them- 
selves, otherwise  ships  that  come  here 
would  take  them,  and  make  slaves  c^ 
them  ;  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them 
that  have  been  slaves.  They  are  peo- 
ple of  a  mean  stature,  yet  strong 
limbs  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  copper- 
colour,  black  hair,  full  round  faces, 
small  black  eyes,  their  eye-brows 
hanging  over  their  eyes,  low  fore- 
heads, short  thick  noses,  not  high 
but  flattish ;  full  Ups,  and  short  china 
They  have  a  fashion  to  cut  holes  in 
the  lips  of  the  boys  when  they  are 
young,  close  to  their  chin,  which  they 
keep  open  with  little  pegs  till  they  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old :  then  they 
wear  beards  in  them  made  of  turtle  or 
tortoise  shelL  A  little  notch  at  the 
upper  end  they  put  in  through  the 
lip,  where  it  remains  between  the 
teeth  and  the  lip ;  the  under  part 
hangs  down  over  their  chin.  This 
they  commonly  wear  all  day,  and 
when  they  sleep  they  take  it  ont 
They  have  likewise  holes  bored  in 
their  ears,  both  men  and  women, 
when  younff ;  and  by  continual 
stretching  tnem  with  great  p^^s, 
they  grow  to  be  as  big  as  a  inilled 
five-shilling  piece :  herein  they  wear 
pieces  of  wood  cut  very  round  and 
smooth,  so  that  their  ear  seems  to  be 
all  wood,  with  a  little  skin  about  it. 
Another  ornament  the  women  use  is 
about  their  legs,  which  they  are  very 
curious  in ;  for  from  the  infancy  of 
the  girls  their  mothers  make  fast  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  about  the  small 
of  their  leg,  from  the  ankle  to  the 
calf,  very  hard,  which  makes  them 
have  a  very  full  calf :  this  the  women 
wear  to  their  dying  day.  Both  men 
and  women  go  naked,  only  a  clout 
about  their  waists;  yet  they  have 
but  little  feet  though  they  go  bue- 
foot  Finding  no  provision  here,  we 
sailed  towards  Blewnelds  River,  where 
we  careened  our  tartane ;  and  there 
Captain  Archembo  and  Captain  Tuc- 
ker left  us,  and  went  towards  Boca  del 
Toro.    This  Blewfields  River  ^  comes 

^  Marked  on  some  modem  maps  as 
the  River  Escondido  or  Segovia;  it 
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cmt  betwMm  the  Riyen  of  Nicaragua 
and  Yeregoa.  It  had  this  name  from 
Captain  Blewfield,  a  famous  Privateer 
liyiDg  on  Providence  Island  long  be- 
fore Jamaica  was  taken  :  which  Island 
of  Providence  was  settled  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  War- 
wick. In  this  river  we  found  a  canoe 
coming  down  the  stream  ;  and  though 
we  went  with  our  canoes  to  seek  for 
inhabitants,  yet  we  found  none,  but 
saw  in  two  or  three  places  signs  that 
Indians  had  made  on  the  side  of  the 
river.  The  canoe  which  we  found  was 
but  meanly  made  for  want  of  tools ; 
therefore  we  concluded  these  Indians 
have  no  commerce  with  the  Spaniards 
nor  with  other  Indians  that  have. 

While  we  lay  here,  our  Mosquito- 
men  went  in  their  canoe  and  struck 
OS  some  manatee  or  sea-cow.^  Be- 
sides this  Blewfields  Biver  I  have 
seen  the  manatee  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  on  the  coasts  of  Boca  del 
DiBgo  and  Boca  del  Toro,  in  the 
River  of  Darien,  and  among  the  south 
keys  or  little  islands  of  Cuba.  I  have 
heard  of  their  being  found  on  the 
north  of  Jamaica,  a  few ;  and  in  the 
rivers  of  Surinam  in  great  multitudes, 
which  is  a  very  low  land«  I  have 
seen  them  also  at  Mindanao,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  on  the 
coast  of  New  Holland.  This  creature 
is  about  the  bigness  of  a  horse,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The  mouth 
of  it  ii  much  like  the  mouth  of  a  cow, 
having  ^reat  thick  lips.  The  eyes 
are  no  bigger  than  a  small  pea.  The 
ears  are  only  two  small  holes  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  The  neck  is  short 
and  thick,  bigger  than  the  head. 
The  biggest  part  of  this  creature  is  at 
the  shoulders,  where  it  has  two  large 
fins,  one  on  each  side  of  its  belly. 
Under  each  of  these  fins  the  female 
has  a  small  dug  to  suckle  her  young. 

runs  south-eastward  to  the  sea  through 
the  Mosquito  country,  and  at  its 
mouth  are  Blewfields  town  and  lagoon. 
^  The  description  generally  applies 
to  some  varie^  of  the  Phoea,  or  seal 
— ^known  in  different  seas  and  to  dif- 
ferent navigators  as  the  sea-dog,  the 
sea-calf,  the  sea-cow,  and  the  sea-lion. 


From  the  shoulders  towards  the  tail 
it  retains  its  bigness  for  about  two  feet, 
then  grows  smaller  and  smaller  to  the 
very  tail,  which  is  fiat,  and  about 
fourteen  inches  broad  and  twenty 
inches  long,  and  in  the  middle 
four  or  five  inches  thick,  but  about 
the  edges  not  above  two  inches 
thick.  From  the  head  to  the  tail 
it  is  round  and  smooth,  without  any 
fin  but  those  two  before-mentioned. 
I  have  heard  that  some  have  weighed 
above  1200  lbs.,  but  I  never  saw  any 
so  large.  The  manatee  delights  to 
live  in  brackish  water ;  and  they  are 
commonly  in  creeks  and  rivers  near 
the  sea.  They  live  on  grass  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  narrow 
blade,  which  grows  in  the  sea  in  many 
places,  especially  among  islands  near 
the  main  ;  this  grass  grows  likewise  in 
creeks  or  in  great  rivers  near  the  sides 
of  them,  in  such  places  where  there 
is  but  little  tide  or  current.  Thejf 
never  come  ashore,  nor  into  shallower 
water  than  where  they  can  swim.  Their 
fiesh  is  white,  both  the  fat  and  the 
lean,  and  extraordinary  sweet  whole- 
some meat  The  tail  of  a  young  cow 
is  most  esteemed ;  but  if  old  both 
head  and  tail  are  very  tou^h.  A  calf 
that  sucks  is  the  most  delicate  meat ; 
Privateers  commonly  roast  them,  as 
they  do  also  great  pieces  cut  out  of 
the  bellies  of  the  old  ones.  The  skin 
of  the  manatee  is  of  great  use  to  Priva- 
teers ;  for  they  cntthem  outinto straps, 
which  they  make  fast  on  the  sides  of 
their  canoes,  through  which  they  put 
their  oars  in  rowing,  instead  of  tholes  ^ 
or  pegs.  The  skin  of  the  bull  or  of 
the  back  of  the  cow  is  too  thick  for 
this  use  ;  but  of  it  they  make  horse- 
whips, cutting  them  two  or  three  feet 
long ;  at  the  handle  they  leave  the  full 
sul^tance  of  the  skin,  and  from  thence 
cut  it  away  tapering,  but  very  even 
and  square  [on]  all  the  four  sides. 
While  the  thongs  are  green  they  twist 
them  and  hang  them  to  dry  ;  which 
in  a  week's  time  become  as  hard  as 
wood.  The  Mosquito-men  have  al- 
ways a  small  canoe  for  their  use,  to 


'  Pins  in  the  gunwale  to  support  the 
oar  in  rowing ;  also  called  '*  tiiO'ViW 
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strike  fish,  tortoise,  or  manatee : 
which  they  keep  usually  to  them- 
selves^  and  very  neat  and  clean.  They 
use  no  oars,  but  paddles,  the  broad 
part  of  which  does  not  go  tapering 
towards  the  staff,  pole,  or  handle  of 
it  as  in  the  oar  ;  nor  do  they  use  it  in 
the  same  manner,  by  laying  it  on  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  but  hold  it  perpen- 
dicularly, gripping  the  staff  hard  with 
both  hands,  and  putting  back  the 
water  by  main  strength  and  very 
quick  strokes.  One  of  the  Mosquitoes 
(for  there  go  but  two  in  a  canoe)  sits 
in  the  stern,  the  other  kneels  down 
in  the  head;  and  both  paddle  till 
they  come  to  the  pl&oe  where  they 
expect  their  game.  Then  they  lie  stUI, 
or  paddle  very  softly,  looking  well 
about  them ;  and  he  that  is  in  the 
head  of  the  canoe  lays  down  his  pad- 
dle and  stands  up  with  his  striking 
staff  in  his  hand.  This  staff  is  about 
eight  feet  long,  almost  as  big  as  a 
man's  arm  at  the  great  end,  in 
which  there  is  a  hole  to  place  his 
harpoon  in.  At  the  other  end  of  his 
staff  there  is  a  piece  of  light  wood 
called  bob-wooo,  with  a  hole  in 
it  through  which  the  small  end 
of  the  staff  comes;  and  on  this 
piece  of  bob-wood  there  is  a  line  of 
ten  or  twelve  fathoms  wound  neatly 
about,  and  the  end  of  the  line  made 
fast  to  it^  The  other  end  of  the  line 
is  made  fast  to  the  harpoon,  which  is 
at  the  fi^reat  end  of  the  staff ;  and  the 
Mosquito-man  keeps  about  a  fathom 
of  it  loose  in  his  hand.  When  he 
strikes,  the  harpoon  presently  comes 
out  of  the  staff,  and  as  the  manatee 
swims  away  the  line  runs  off  from  tlie 
bob  ;  and  although  at  first  both  staff 
and  bob  may  be  carried  under  water, 
yet  as  the  line  runs  off  it  will  rise 
sfain.  Then  the  Mosquito-men  pad- 
dle with  all  their  might  to  get  hold  of 
the  bob  again,  and  spend  usually  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  get  it. 
when  the  manatee  begins  to  be  tirfMl, 
it  lies  still ;  and  then  the  Mosouito- 
men  paddle  to  the  bob  and  take  it 
up,  and  begin  to  haul  in  the  line. 
When  the  manatee  feels  them  he 
swims  away  again  with  the  canoe  after 
him ;  then  he  that  steers  must  be 


nimble  to  turn  the  head  of  the  oanoe 
that  way  that  his  consort  points,  who 
bein^  in  the  head  of  his  canoe,  and 
holdmg  the  line,  both  sees  and  feels 
which  way  the  manatee  is  swimming. 
Thus  the  canoe  is  towed  with  a  vio- 
lent motion  till  the  manatee's  strength 
decays.  Then  they  gather  in  the 
line,  which  they  are  often  forced  to 
let  all  go  to  the  very  end.  At  length, 
when  the  creature's  strength  is  spent, 
thc7  haul  it  up  to  the  canoe's  side^ 
and  knock  it  on  the  head,  and  tow  it 
to  the  nearest  shore,  where  they  make 
it  fast,  and  seek  for  another ;  which 
having  taken,  they  go  ashore  with  it 
to  put  it  into  their  canoe.  For  it  is  so 
heavy  that  they  cannot  lift  it  in ;  but 
they  haul  it  up  in  shoal  water  as  near 
the  shore  as  they  can,  and  then  over- 
set  the  canoe,  laying  one  side  close  to 
the  manatee.  Then  they  roll  it  in, 
which  brings  the  canoe  upri^t  again  ; 
and  when  they  have  heaved  out  the 
water  they  fasten  a  line  to  the  other 
manatee  that  lies  afloat,  and  tow  it 
after  them.^ 

When  we  had  cleaned  our  tartane 
we  sailed  from  hence,  bound  for  Boca 
del  Toro,  which  is  an  opening  between 
two  islands  about  10°  10'  N.,  between 
the  Rivers  of  Yeragua  and  Chagres. 
Here  we  met  with  Captain  Yanky, 
who  told  us  that  there  had  been  a 
fleet  of  Spanish  armadiUoes  to  seek 
us:  that  Captain  Tristian  having 
fallen  to  leeward,  was  coming  to 
Boca  del  Toro,  and  fell  in  amongst 
them,  supposing  them  to  be  our  fleet : 
that  they  fired  and  chased  him,  bat 
he  rowed  and  towed,  and  they  sap 
posed  he  got  away ;  that  Qiptain 
rayne  was  likewise  chased  by  them, 

1  The  manner  of  strikii^  the  tor- 
toise is  also  given  at  lengti^  but  be- 
ing much  the  same  as  the  method 
employed  in  striking  the  sea-cow,  it 
has  been  omitted.  Instead  of  a  har- 
poon, a  four-square  sharp  iron  peg 
on  the  end  of  a  strikingstaff  is  used, 
with  a  line  attached.  When  the  tor- 
toise is  struck  it  flies  off,  but  the  iron 
with  the  end  of  the  line  attached  be- 
ing buried  beneath  the  shell,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  escape. 
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and  Captaiii  Williams,  and  tliat  they 
had  not  seen  them  since ;  that  they 
lay  within  the  islands ;  that  the 
Spaniards  never  came  in  to  him; 
and  that  Captain  Cozon  was  in  at  the 
careening  place.  This  Boca  del  Toro 
ia  a  place  that  the  Privateers  nse  to 
resort  to  as  mnch  as  any  place  in  aU 
the  coast,  because  here  is  plenty  of 
green  tortoise  and  a  good  careening 
place.  The  Indians  here  have  no 
commerce  with  the  Spaniards,  but 
an  Tery  barbarous,  and  will  not  be 
dealt  with.  They  have  destroyed 
many  Privateers,  as  they  did  not 
loiig  after  this  some  of  Captain  Payne's 
men  ;  who  having  built  a  tent  ashore 
to  put  his  goods  m  while  he  careened 
his  ship,  and  some  men  lying  there 
with  their  arms,  in  the  night  the  In* 
disns  crept  softly  into  t^  tent  and 
cot  <^  the  heads  of  three  or  four  men, 
and  made  their  escape ;  nor  was  this 
the  first  time  they  hacl  served  the  Prl* 
Tateers  so.  There  grow  on  tiiis  coast 
▼inelloes  in  great  quanti^,  with 
which  chocolate  is  perfumea;  these 
I  shall  describe  elsewhere.^ 

Oar  fleet  being  thus  scattered,  there 
were  now  no  hopes  of  getting  tose- 
ther  again ;  therefore  every  one  aid 
what  they  thought  most  conducing 
to  obtain  tiieir  ends.  Captain  Wri^t, 
with  whom  I  now  was,  was  resolved 
to  emise  on  the  coast  of  Oarthagena ; 
and  it  being  now  almost  the  westerly 
wind  season,  we  sailed  from  hence, 
and  Captain  Tanky  with  ns ;  and  we 
consorted,  because  Captain  Yanky 
had  no  commission,  and  was  afraid 
the  French  would  take  away  his  bark. 
We  passed  by  Scuda,'  a  small  island 
where  it  is  said  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
bowels  were  buried,  and  came  to  a  small 
river  to  westward  of  Chagres,  where  we 
took  two  new  canoes,  ana  earried  them 
with  ns  into  the  Sambaloes.  We  had 
the  wind  at  W.  with  mnch  rain ;  which 
brought  us  to  Point  Samballas.'  Here 

^  See  Chapter  YIII.,  page  206. 

*  EscudooeYeragua,  off  the  Lagoon 
of  ChiriqnL  In  liaynaide's  narrative, 
however  {anie,  page  107),  it  is  stated 
that  Drake  was  boiied  at  sea. 

*  San  Bias. 


Captain  Wrieht  and  Captain  Yanky 
left  us  in  the  tartane  to  fix  the 
canoes,  while  they  went  on  the  coast 
of  Cartha^na  to  seek  for  provision. 
We  cruised  in  among  the  islands,  and 
kept  our  Mosquito-men  or  strikers 
out,  who  brought  aboard  some  half- 
grown  tortoise  ;  and  some  of  us  went 
ashore  every  day  to  hunt  for  what  we 
could  find  in  the  woods.  Sometimes 
we  got  peccary,  warree,  or  deer ;  at 
other  times  we  lighted  on  a  drove  of 
large  £Bit  monkeys  or  quams,  corro* 
soes^  (each  a  large  sort  of  fowl),  pis- 
eons,  parrots,  or  turtle-doves.  We 
lived  very  well  on  what  we  got,  not 
staying  long  in  one  place  :  but  some* 
times  we  would  go  on  the  islands, 
where  there  fpcow  great  groves  of  sap* 
podillas,'  which  is  a  sort  of  fruit  much 
like  a  pear,  but  more  Juicy ;  and  nn* 
der  those  trees  we  fonna  plenty  of 
soldiers,*  a  little  kind  of  animals  that 
live  in  shells,  and  have  two  ffreat 
claws  like  a  crab,  and  are  good  food. 
One  time  our  men  found  a  great  many 
large  ones,  and,  being  sharp-set  had 
them  dressed,  bnt  most  of  tnem  were 
very  sick  afterwards,  being  poisoned 
by  them :  for  on  this  island  were 
many  manehineel  trees,'  whose  fruit 

*  For  Quam  or  Quan  see  Note  4, 
page  138.  TheCorroso,  orCurossow, 
IS  described  elsewhere  by  Dampier  as 
"  a  larger  fowl  than  the  quam :  the 
cock  is  black,  the  hen  is  of  a  dark 
brown.  The  cock  has  a  crown  of 
black  feathers  on  his  head,  and  ap- 
pears very  stately.  These  live  also 
on  berries,  and  are  very  good  to  eat ; 
but  their  bones  are  said  to  be  poison- 
ous ;  therefore  we  do  either  bum  or 
bury  them,  or  throw  them  into  the  water 
for  fear  our  dogs  should  eat  them." 

*  Sappodilla  is  the  name  applied  to 
plants  of  the  genns  Achnu,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  some  parts  of 
South  America ;  the  plum,  or  fruit, 
according  to  lindley,  is  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  the  dessert ;  the  bark  is 
employed  in  medicine  as  an  astring- 
ent. 

*  Soldier-crab,  or  hermit-crab. 

7  SpanUh,  '*  Manzanilla  ;"  a  West 
Indian  tree,  used  for  fomitoxe,  «iid 
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is  like  a  amall  crab,^  and  smells  very 
well,  but  they  are  not  wholesome ; 
and  we  commonly  take  care  of  med^ 
dling  with  any  animals  that  eat  them. 
And  this  we  take  for  a  general  rule  : 
when  we  find  any  fruits  that  we  have 
not  seen  before,  if  we  see  them  peck- 
ed by  birds  we  may  freely  eat ;  out  if 
we  see  no  such  sign  we  may  let  them 
alone  ;  for  of  this  fruit  no  birds  will 
taste.  Many  of  these  islands  have 
these  mauchineel  trees  growing  on 
them.  Thus  cruising  in  among  these 
islands  at  length  we  came  again  to 
La  Sound's  Key ;  and  the  day  before, 
having  met  with  a  Jamaica  sloop  that 
was  come  over  on  the  coast  to  trade, 
she  went  with  us.  It  was  in  the 
evening  when  we  came  to  an  anchor, 
and  the  next  morning  we  fired  two 
guns  for  the  Indians  that  lived  on  the 
main  to  come  aboard ;  for  by  this 
time  we  concluded  we  should  hear 
from  our  five  men  that  we  left  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  among  the  Indians, 
this  being  about  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of 
May  when  we  parted  from  them. 
According  to  our  expectation  the  In- 
dians came  aboard  and  brought  our 
friends  with  them.  Mr  Wafer  wore 
a  clout  about  him,  and  was  painted 
like  an  Indian ;  and  he  was  some 
time  aboard  before  I  knew  him.  One 
of  them,  named  Richard  Cobson,  died 
within  three  or  four  days  after,  and 
was  buried  on  La  Sound's  Key.  After 
this  we  went  to  other  keys  to  the 
eastward  of  these,  to  meet  Captain 
Wright  and  Captain  Yankv,  who  met 
with  a  fleet  of  periagoes  laden  with 
Indian  com,  hog,  and  fowls,  going 
to  Carthagena  ;  being  convoyed  by  a 
small  armadillo  of  two  guns  and  six 
petereroes.  Her  they  chased  ashore, 
and  most  of  the  periagoes  ;  but  they 
got  two  of  them  off  and  brought 
them  away.  Here  Captain  Wright's 
and  Captain  Yanky's  barks  were  clean- 
ed ;  and  we  stocked  ourselves  with 
com  and  then  went  towards  the  coast 
of  Carthagena.    In  our  way  thither  we 

well  known  for  its  poisonous  white 
Juice ;  the  ffippomcbne  mancineila, 
^  Apple. 


passed  by  the  River  of  Darien ;  which 
18  very  broad  at  the  mouth,  but  not 
above  six  feet  [of]  water  on  a  spring- 
tide ;  for  the  tide  rises  but  little  here. 
Captain  Coxon,  about  six  months  be- 
fore we  came  out  of  the  South  Seas, 
went  up  this  river  with  a  party  of 
men :  every  man  carried  a  small 
strong  hag  to  put  his  gold  in,  expect- 
ing ^reat  licnes  there,  thoTigh  they 
got  little  or  none.  They  rowed  up 
about  100  leagues  before  they  came 
to  any  settlement,  and  then  found 
some  Spaniards  who  lived  there  to 
track ^  with  the  Indians  for  gold; 
there  being  gold  scales  in  every 
house.  The  Spaniards  admired  >  how 
they  came  so  far  from  the  mouth,  of 
the  river ;  because  there  are  a  sort  of 
Indians  living  between  that  place  and 
the  sea  who  are  very  dreadful  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  will  not  have  any  com- 
merce with  them,  nor  with  any  white 
people. 

Toretum  therefore  to  the  proeecution 
of  our  voyage.  Meeting  with  nothing 
of  note,  we  passed  by  Carthagena, 
which  is  a  city  so  well  known  that  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  it.  We  sailed 
by  in  sight  of  it,  for  it  lies  open  to 
the  sea ;  and  had  a  fair  view  of  Madre 
de  Popa,  or  Nuestra  Seftora  de  Popa, 
a  monastery  of  the  Virgin  MMy, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  very  steep 
hill  just  behind  Carthagena.  It  is  a 
place  of  incredible  wealth,  by  reason 
of  the  offerings  made  there  continu- 
ally; and  for  this  reason  often  in 
danger  of  being  visited  by  the  Priva- 
teers, did  not  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthsgena  keep  them  in  awe.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  very  Loretto  of  the  West 
Indies :  it  has  innumerable  miracles 
related  of  it.  Any  misfortune  that 
befalls  the  Privateers  is  attributed  to 
this  Lady's  doing ;  and  the  Spaniards 
report  that  she  was  abroad  that  night 
the  Oxford  man-of-war  was  blown  up 
at  the  Isle  of  Vacca  near  Hispaniola, 
and  that  she  came  home  all  wet ;  as, 
belike,  she  often  returns  with  her 
clothes  dirty  and  torn  with  passing 

*  Barter,  traffic  by  exchange ;  Span- 
ish, *  *  trocar, "  French,  *  *  troquer. " 

•  WonderwL 
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through  woods  and  had  ways  when 
she  has  heen  out  upon  any  expedi- 
tion ;  deserving  doubtless  a  new  snit 
for  such  eminent  pieces  of  service. 
From  hence  we  passed  on  to  the  Rio 
Grande,^  where  we  took  up  fresh 
water  at  sea,  a  league  off  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  From  thence  we  sailed 
eastward,  passing  by  Santa  Marta, 
a  hu*ge  town  and  ^ood  harbour  belong- 
ing to  the  Spaniards :  yet  hath  it 
within  these  few  years  been  twice 
taken  by  the  Privateers.  It  stands 
close  upon  the  sea,  and  the  hill  within 
land  is  a  very  large  one,  towering  up 
a  great  height  from  a  vast  body  of 
land.*  I  am  of  omnion  that  it  is  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe ;  others  also 
that  have  seen  both,  think  the  same  ; 
though  its  bigness  makes  its  height 
leas  sensible.  I  have  seen  it  in  pass- 
uig  by,  thirty  leagues  ofi^  at  sea ; 
others,  as  they  told  me,  above  sixty. 
Its  head  is  generally  hid  in  the 
clouds ;  but  in  dear  weather,  when 
the  top  appears,  it  looks  white,  sup- 
posed to  be  covered  with  snow.  Santa 
JfarU  lies  in  Lat  12^  Being  ad- 
vanced five  or  six  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Santa  Marto,  we  left  our 
shipa  at  anchor,  and  returned  back 
in  our  canoes  to  the  Rio  Grande,  en- 
tering it  by  a  mouth  of  it  that  disem- 
bogues itself  near  Santa  Marta :  pur- 
posing to  attempt  some  towns  that 
lie  a  pretty  way  up  that  river.  But 
this  design  meeting  with  discourage- 
ments, we  returned  to  our  ships  and 
set  sail  to  Rio  la  Hacha.  This  hath 
been  a  strong  Spanish  town,  and  is 
well  built ;  but  being  often  ^ken  by 
the  Privateers,  the  Spaniards  deserted 
it  some  time  before  our  arrival.  It 
lies  to  the  westward  of  a  river ;  and 
right  against  the  town  is  a  good  road 
for  ships,  the  bottom  clean  and  sandy. 
The  Jamaica  sloops  used  often  to 
come  over  to  trade  here :  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  Spaniards  have 
again  settled  th^nselves  in  it  and 

^  Now  Rio  Magdalena. 

'  The  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta,  the 
highest  point  of  which,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  town,  is  19,000  feet  in 
elevation. 
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made  it  very  strong.  We  entered 
the  fort  and  brought  two  small  guns 
aboard.  From  thence  we  went  to  the 
Rancherias,  one  or  two  small  Indian 
villages  where  the  Spaniards  keep 
two  barks  to  fish  for  pearL 

When  we  had  spent  some  time 
here,  we  returned  again  towards  the 
coast  of  Carthagena ;  and  being  be- 
tween Rio  Grande  and  that  place,  we 
met  with  westerly  winds,  which  kept 
us  still  to  the  eastward  of  Carthagena 
three  or  four  days  ;  then  in  the  morn- 
ing we  descried  a  sail  off  at  sea,  and 
we  chased  her  at  noon.  Captain 
Wright,  who  sailed  best,  came  up 
with  her  and  engaged  her;  and  in 
half  an  hour  after.  Captain  Yanky, 
who  sailed  better  than  the  tartane 
(the  vessel  that  I  was  in),  came  up 
with  her  likewise  and  laid  her  aboard, 
then  Captain  Wright  also ;  and  they 
took  her  beforo  we  came  up.  They 
lost  two  or  three  men,  and  had  seven 
or  eight  wounded.  The  prize  was  a 
ship  of  12  guns  and  forty  men,  who 
had  all  good  small  arms ;  she  was 
laden  with  sugar  and  tobacco,  and 
had  eight  or  ten  tons  of  marmalade  on 
board :  she  came  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  was  bound  to  CarUiagena. 
We  went  back  with  her  to  Rio 
Grande  to  fix  our  rigging,  which  was 
shattered  in  the  fight,  and  to  consider 
what  to  do  with  her ;  for  these  were 
commodities  of  little  use  to  us,  and 
not  worth  going  into  a  port  with. 
At  the  Rio  Grande,  Captain  Wright 
demanded  the  prize  as  his  due  by 
virtue  of  his  commission ;  Captain 
Yanky  said  it  was  his  due  by  the  law 
of  Privateers.  Indeed  Captain  Wright 
had  the  most  right  to  her,  having  by 
his  commission  protected  Captain 
Yanky  from  the  French,  who  would 
have  turned  him  out  because  he  had 
no  commission  ;  and  he  likewise  be- 
gan to  engage  her  first.  But  the 
company  were  all  afraid  that  Captain 
Wright  would  presently  carry  her 
into  a  port ;  therefore  most  of  Captain 
Wright's  men  stuck  to  Captain  Yanky, 
and  Captain  Wright  losing'  his  prize, 
burned  his  own  bark,  and  had  Captain 

'  Yielding  up. 
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Yanky's,  it  being  bigger  than  his 
own ;  the  tartane  was  sold  to  a 
Jamaica  trader,  and  Captain  Yanky 
commanded  the  prize  ship.  We  went 
again  from  hence  to  Rio  la  Hacha, 
and  set  the  prisoners  ashore :  and  it 
being  now  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, we  concluded  to  go  to  Cnra^oa  to 
sell  our  sngar,  if  favoured  by  westerly 
winds,  which  were  now  come  in.  We 
sailed  from  thence,  having  fair 
weather  and  winds  to  onr  mind,  which 
brought  ns  to  Cura9oa,  a  Dutch 
island.  Captain  Wright  went  ashore 
to  the  Governor,  and  offered  him  the 
sale  of  the  sugar :  but  the  Governor 
told  him  he  had  a  great  trade  with 
the  Spaniards,  therefore  he  could  not 
admit  us  in  there ;  but  if  we  would 
go  to  St  Thomas,  which  is  an  island 
and  free  port  belongingto  the  Danes, 
and  a  sanctuary  lor  Privateers,  he 
would  send  a  sloop  with  such  goods 
as  we  wanted,  and  money  to  buy  the 
sugar,  which  he  would  take  at  a  cer- 
tain rate ;  but  it  was  not  agreed  to. 

Cura^oa  is  the  only  island  of  im- 
portance that  the  Dutch  have  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  about  five  leagues 
in  length,  and  may  be  nine  or  ten 
in  circumference:  the  northernmost 
point  is  laid  down  in  K.  Lat.  12"  40^, 
and  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  leagues 
fh>m  the  main,  near  Cape  San  Roman. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  is  a 
ffood  harbour  called  Santa  Barbara ; 
but  the  chief  harbour  is  about  three 
leagues  from  the  S£.  end,  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  very 
good  town  and  a  verv  strong  fort  At 
the  east  end  are  two  nills,  one  of  them 
much  higher  than  the  other,  and 
steepest  towards  the  north  side.  The 
rest  of  the  island  is  in  different  level ; 
where  of  late  some  rich  men  have 
made  sugar-works ;  which  formerly 
was  all  pasture  for  cattle.  There  are 
also  some  small  plantations  of  potatoes 
and  yams,  and  they  have  still  a  great 
many  cattle  on  the  island  :  but  it  is 
not  so  much  esteemed  for  its  produce, 
as  for  its  situation  for  the  trade  with 
the  Spaniards.  Formerly  the  harbour 
was  never  without  ships  from  Cartha- 

fena  and  Porto  Bello,  that  did  use  to 
uy  of  the  Dutch  here,  1000  or  1600  1 


Negroes  at  onoe,  besides  ^p^t  quanti- 
ties of  European  commodities  ;  but  of 
late  that  tralle  is  fallen  into  l^e  hands 
of  the  English  at  Jamaica:  yet  still 
the  Dutch  have  a  vast  trade  over  all 
the  West  Indies,  sending  from  Holland 
ships  of  good  force  laden  with  Euro- 
pean goods,  whereby  they  make  very 
profitable  returns.  The  Dutch  have 
two  other  islands  there,  but  of  little 
moment  in  comparison  of  Oura^oa; 
the  one  lies  seven  or  eight  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Curaipoa,  euled 
Omba ;  the  other  nine  or  ten  le^iues 
to  the  eastward  of  it^  called  Bnen 
Ayre.  From  these  islands  the  Dutch 
fetch  in  sloops,  provision  for  Cura^oa, 
to  maintain  tneir  garrison  and  Negroes. 
I  was  never  at  Oruba,  therefore  cannot 
say  anvthing  of  it  as  to  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  by  report  it  is  much 
like  Buen  Ayre,  which  1  shall  de- 
scribe, onlv  not  80  bij[.  Between 
Cnra^a  and  Buen  Ayre  u  a  small  is- 
land called  Little  Cura^oa ;  it  is  not 
above  a  league  frvm  Great  Cnrafoa. 
The  King  of  France  has  long  had  an 
eye  on  (^ira^oa,  and  made  some  at- 
tempts to  take  it,  but  never  yet  sue- 
ceeded.  I  have  heard  that  about 
twenty -three  or  twenty -four  years 
since  the  (Governor  had  sold  it  to  the 
French,  but  died  a  small  time  before 
the  fleet  came  to  demand  it ;  and  by 
his  death  that  design  failed.  After- 
wards, in  the  year  1678,  the  Count 
D'Estries,  who  a  year  before  had 
taken  the  Isle  of  Tobago  ftt>m  the 
Dutch,  was  sent  hither  also  with  a 
squadron  of  stout  ships,  veir  weU 
manned,  and  fitted  with  bombs  and 
carcasses,^  intending  to  take  it  by 
storm.  This  fleet  first  came  to 
Martinico  ;  where,  while  th^  stayed, 
orders  were  sent  to  Petit  Goave  for 
all  Privateers  to  repair  thither  and 
assist  the  Count  in  his  design.  There 
were  but  two  Privateers'  ships  that 
went  thither   to    him,   whicn  were 


^  Carcasses 
Spanish, 


**carcax  " 


(Italian,  "carcassa," 
or  "  carcaza  ") 
are  hollow  cases  made  of  ribs  of  iron, 
filled  with  inflammable  matter,  and 
thrown  into  besieged  places  with 
incendiary  intent. 
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manned  partly  with  French,  partly 
with  Enfflishmen.  These  set  out 
with  the  Count ;  but  in  their  way  to 
Curafoa»  the  whole  fleet  was  lost  on  a 
reef  or  rid^e  of  rocks  that  runs  off 
from  the  Isle  of  Ayes ;  not  aboTe  two 
ships  escaping,  one  of  which  was  one 
of  tne  Privateers  :  and  so  that  design 
perished. 

Wherefore  not  driving  a  bargain 
for  our  sugar  with  the  Governor  of 
Cnrafoa,  we  went  from  thence  to 
Bnen  Ayre,  another  Dutch  island, 
where  we  met  a  Dutch  sloop  come 
from  Europe  laden  with  Irish  beef 
which  we  bought  in  exchange  for 
Some  of  our  sugar.  Bnen  Ayre  is  tiie 
easternmost  of  the  Dutch  islands,  and 
the  largest  of  the  three,  though  not 
the  most  considerable.  The  middle 
of  the  island  is  laid  down  in  Lat  12* 
16'  [N.].  It  is  about  twenty  leaffues 
from  the  main,  and  nine  or  ten  nom 
Cura^oa,  and  is  accounted  sixteen  or 
seventeen  leagues  round.  The  road 
is  on  the  SW.  side,  near  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  pretty 
deep  bay  runs  in.  The  houses  are 
about  half-a-mile  within  land,  right 
in  the  road.  There  is  a  Governor 
lives  here,  a  deputy  to  the  Governor 
of  Curafoa,  and  seven  or  eight  soldiers, 
with  five  or  six  families  of  Indians. 
There  is  no  fort ;  and  the  soldiers  in 
peaceable  times  have  little  to  do  but 
to  eat  and  sleep,  for  they  never  watch 
but  in  time  of  war.  The  Indians  are 
husbandmen,  and  plant  maize  and 
Guinea  com,  and  some  yams  and 
potatoes  :  but  their  chief  business  is 
about  cattle ;  for  this  island  is  nlenti- 
fully  stocked  with  goats;  and  they 
send  great  quantities  every  year  in 
salt  to  Curofoa.  There  are  some 
horMs,  and  bulls  and  cows;  but  I 
never  saw  any  sheep,  though  I  have 
been  all  over  the  island.  The  south 
side  is  plain  low  land,  and  there  are 
several  sorts  of  trees,  but  none  very 
large.  There  is  a  small  spring  of 
water  by  the  houses,  which  serves 
the  inhabitants,  though  it  is  brackish. 
At  the  west  end  of  im  island  there  is 
a  good  spring  of  fresh  water,  and  three 
or  four  Indian  families  live  there; 
bat  no  water  nor  houses  at  any  other 


place.  On  the  south  side  near  the 
east  end  is  a  good  salt-jiond,  where 
Dutch  sloops  come  for  salt.  From 
Bnen  Ayre  we  went  to  the  Isle  of  Aves, 
or  birds;  so  called  from  its  great 
plenty  of  birds,  as  man-of-war  and 
boobies,  but  especially  boobies.  The 
booby  is  a  water-fowl,  somewhat  less 
than  a  hen,  of  a  light  greyish  colour. 
I  observed  the  boobies  of  this  island 
to  be  whiter  than  others.  This  bird 
has  a  strong  bill,  longer  and  bigger 
than  a  crow*s,  and  broader  at  the 
end ;  its  feet  are  flat  like  a  duck's 
feet.  The  man-of-war  (as  it  is  called 
by  the  English)  is  about  the  bigness 
of  a  kite,  and  in  shape  like  it,  but 
black  ;  and  the  neck  is  red.  It  lives 
on  fish,  yet  never  lights  on  the  water, 
but  soars  aloft  like  a  kite,  and  when 
it  sees  its  prey,  it  flies  down  head- 
foremost to  the  water's  edge,  very 
swiftly  takes  its  prey  out  of  the  sea 
with  its  bill,  and  immediately  mounts 
again  as  swiftly,  never  touching  the 
water  with  its  body.  His  wings  are 
very  long;  his  feet  are  like  other 
land-fowl ;  and  he  bmlds  on  trees, 
where  he  finds  any  ;  but  where  they 
are  wanting,  on  the  ground.  This 
Island  of  Aves  lies  about  eight  or  nine 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  island 
Bnen  Ayre,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  main,  and  about  the 
Lat.  of  11**  45'  north.  It  is  but 
small,  not  above  four  miles  in  leneth, 
and  towards  the  east  end  not  half-a« 
mile  broad.  On  the  north  side  it  is 
low  land,  commonly  overflown  with 
the  tide ;  but  on  the  south  side  there 
is  a  great  rocky  bank  of  coral  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.  The  west  end  is,  for 
near  a  mile's  space,  plain  even  sa- 
vannah land,  without  any  trees. 
There  are  two  or  three  wells  dug  by 
Privateers,  who  often  frequent  this 
island,  because  there  is  a  good  har- 
bour about  the  middle  of  it  on  tlie 
north  side,  where  they  may  conveni- 
ently careen.  The  reef  or  bank  of 
roclcs  on  which  the  French  fleet  was 
lost,  runs  along  from  the  east  end  to 
the  northward  about  three  miles,  then 
trends  away  to  the  westward,  making 
as  it  were  a  half-moon.  This  reef 
breaks  off  all  the  sea,  and  there  \& 
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good  riding  in  even  sandy  ground  to 
the  westward  of  it.  There  are  two  or 
three  small  low  sandy  keys  or  islands 
witMn  this  reef,  al>ont  three  miles 
from  the  main  island.  The  Count 
D'Estr^s  lost  his  fleet  here  in  this 
manner  :  Coming  from  the  eastward, 
he  fell  in  on  the  back  of  the  reef, 
and  fired  guns  to  give  warning  to  the 
rest  of  his  fleet,  cut  they,  suppos- 
ing their  Admiral  was  engaged  with 
enemies,  hoised  up  their  topsails,  and 
crowded  all  the  sail  they  could  make, 
and  ran  full  sail  ashore  after  him ; 
all  within  half-a-mile  of  each  other. 
For  his  light  being  in  the  maintop 
was  an  unhappy  beacon  for  them  to 
follow ;  and  there  escaped  but  one 
King's  ship,  and  one  Privateer.  The 
ships  continued  whole  all  day,  and 
the  men  had  time  enough,  most  of 
them,  to  get  ashore ;  yet  many 
perished  in  the  wreck  :  and  many 
of  those  that  got  safe  on  the 
island,  for  want  of  being  accustom- 
ed to  such  hardships,  died  like  rotten 
sheep.  But  the  Privateers  who  had 
been  used  to  such  accidents,  lived 
merrily ;  from  whom  I  had  this  re- 
lation :  and  they  told  me  that  if 
they  had  gone  to  Jamaica  with  £30 
a  man  in  their  pockets  they  could  not 
have  enjoyed  themselves  more.  For 
they  kept  in  a  gang  by  themselves, 
and  watched  when  the  aliips  broke  to 
get  the  goods  that  came  from  them  ; 
and  though  much  was  staved  against 
the  rocks,  yet  abundance  of  wine  and 
brandy  floated  over  the  reef,  where 
these  Privateers  waited  to  take  it  up. 
They  lived  here  about  three  weeks, 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  transport 
themselves  back  again  to  Hispaniola  ; 
in  all  which  time  they  were  never 
without  two  or  three  hogsheads  of 
wine  and  brandy  in  their  tents,  and 
barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  which  thev 
could  live  on  without  bread  well 
enough,  though  the  new  comers  out 
of  France  could  not  There  were 
about  forty  Frenchmen  on  board  one 
of  the  ships  where  there  was  good 
store  of  liquor,  till  the  after  part  of 
her  broke  awdy  and  floated  over  the 
reef,  and  was  carried  away  to  sea, 
fr/tli  all  the  men  drinking  and  sing- 


ing, who,  being  in  drink,  did  not 
mind  the  danger,  but  were  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  In  a  short  time 
after  this  great  shipwreck.  Captain 
Payne,  commander  of  a  Privateer  of 
6  guns,  had  a  pleasant  accident  befell 
him  at  this  island.  He  came  hither 
to  careen,  intending  to  fit  himself 
very  well ;  for  here  my  driven  on  the 
island,  masts,  yards,  timbers,  and 
many  things  that  he  wanted,  there- 
fore he  hauled  into  the  harbour,  close 
to  the  island,  and  unri^ed  his  ship. 
Before  he  liad  come,  a  Dutch  ship  of 
20  guns  was  sent  from  Cura^oa  to 
take  up  the  guns  that  were  lost  on 
the  reef.  But  seeing  a  ship  in  the 
harbour,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a 
French  Privateer,  they  thought  to 
take  her  first,  and  came  within  a 
mile  of  her,  and  be|;an  to  fire  at  her, 
intending  to  warp  m  the  next  day  ; 
for  it  is  very  narrow  going  in.  Cap- 
tain Payne  got  ashore  some  of  his 
guns,  and  did  what  he  could  to  refit 
them,  though  he  did  in  a  manner 
conclude  he  must  be  taken.  But, 
while  his  men  were  thus  busied,  he 
spied  a  Dutch  sloop  turning  to  get 
into  the  road,  and  saw  her  at  Sie 
evening  anchor  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island.  This  gave  him  some  hope  of 
making  his  escape,  which  he  did,  by 
sending  two  canoes  in  the  night 
aboard  the  sloop,  who  took  her,  and 
got  considerable  purchase  in  her,  and 
he  went  away  in  her,  making  a  good  re- 
prisal, and  leaving  his  own  empty  ship 
to  the  Dutch  man-of-war.  There  is  an- 
other island  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Isle  of  Aves  about  four  leagues,  called 
by  Privateers  the  Little  Isle  of  Aves, 
which  is  overgrown  with  mangrove 
trees.  I  have  seen  it^  but  was  never 
on  it.  There  are  no  inhabitants  that 
I  could  learn  on  either  of  these  islands 
but  boobies,  and  a  few  other  birds. 
While  we  were  at  the  Isle  of  Aves  we 
careened  Captain  Wright's  bark,  and 
scrubbed  the  sugar  prize,  and  got  two 
guns  out  of  the  wrecks,  continuing 
here  till  the  beginning  of  February 
1681-2.  We  went  from  hence  to  the 
Isles  Ro(jues  to  careen  the  sugar 
prize,  which  the  Isle  of  Aves  was  not 
a  place  so  convenient  for.    Accord- 
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inglr  we  hauled  close  to  one  of  the 
small  islandsy  and  got  our  guns 
ashore  the  fint  thing  we  did,  and 
built  a  breastwork  on  the  point,  and 
planted  all  our  guns  there,  to  hin- 
der an  enemy  from  coming  to  us  while 
we  lay  on  the  careen ;  then  we  made 
a  house,  and  covered  it  with  our 
sails,  to  put  our  goods  and  provisions 
in.  While  we  my  here,  a  French 
man-of-war,  of  36  gnns,  came  through 
the  keys  or  little  islands,  to  whom  we 
sold  about  ten  tons  of  sugar.  I  was 
aboard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very 
kindly  welcomed  both  by  the  captain 
and  his  lieutenant,  who  was  a  Cava- 
lier of  Malta  ;  and  they  both  offered 
me  great  encouragement  in  France, 
if  I  would  go  with  them  ;  but  I  ever 
designed  to  continue  with  those  of 
my  own  nation.  The  Islands  Ro<^ues 
are  a  parcel  of  small  uninhabited 
islands,  Ijring  about  the  Lat.  of  ll** 
A(f,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues 
from  the  main,  and  about  twenty 
leaffuea  NW.  by  W.  from  Tortuga, 
and  six  or  seven  leagues  W.  of  Or- 
chillo,  another  island,  lyin£[  about  the 
same  distance  from  tiie  main.  [Losl 
Boques  stretch  themselves  E.  and 
W.  about  five  leagues,  and  their 
breadth  [is]  about  three  leagues.  The 
northernmost  of  these  islands  is  the 
most  remarkable,  by  reason  of  a  hi^h 
white  rocky  hill  at  the  west  end  of  it, 
which  may  be  seen  a  ereat  way  ;  and 
on  it  there  are  abundance  of  tropic 
birds,  men-of-war,  boobies,  and  nod- 
dies^ which  breed  there.  The  booby 
and  man-of-war  I  have  described 
already.^  The  middle  of  this  island 
is  low  plain  land,  overgrown  with 

^  The  noddv  is  described  as  a  small 
black  bird,  about  the  size  of  an  Eng- 
lish blackbird,  and  esteemed  good  for 
food  by  voyagers  there.  In  shape, 
IhieT  are  round  and  ^ump  like  a  par- 
tridge, and  all  white,  save  two  or 
three  feathers  in  each  wing,  which 
are  of  a  light  grey. 

On  the  Boqnes  Islands  here  de- 
■cribed,  the  water  was  fotmd  to  taste 
"  copperish,"  and  after  two  or  three 
days  use  of  it,  no  other  water  seemed 
to  possess  any  taste. 
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long  grass,  where  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  small  grey  fowls,  no  bigger 
than  a  blackbird  ;  yet  [they]  lay  eggs 
bigger  than  a  magpie's  :  and  they  are 
therefore  by  Privateers  called  egg- 
birds.  The  east  end  of  the  island  is 
overgrown  with  black  mangrove 
trees.'  The  other  islands  are  low, 
and  have  red  mangroves,  and  other 
trees  on  them.  Here  also  shins 
may  ride ;  but  no  such  place  for 
careening  as  where  we  lav,  because  at 
that  place  ships  may  haul  close  to  the 
shore ;  and,  if  they  have  but  four 
guns  on  the  point,  may  secure  the 
channel,  and  hinder  any  enemy  from 
coming  near  them. 

After  we  had  filled  what  water  we 
could  from  hence,  we  set  out  again 
in  April  1682,  and  came  to  Salt  Tor- 
tuga ;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  shoals  of  Dry  Tortugas,  near 
Cape  Florida,  and  from  the  Isle  of 
Tortugas  by  Hispaniola,  which  was 
called  formerly  French  Tortugas; 
though  not  having  heard  any  men- 
tion of  that  name  a  great  while,  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  is  swallowed  up  in 
that  of  Petit  Goave,  the  chief  garri- 
son the  French  have  in  those  parts. 
This  island  we  arrived  at  is  pretty 
large,  uninhabited,  and  abounds  with 
salt.  It  is  in  I^at.  11"  N.,  and  lies 
W.  and  a  little  N.  from  Margarita, 
an  island  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards, 
strong  and  wealthy  ;  it  is  distant 
from  it  about  fourteen  leagues,  and 
seventeen  or  eighteen  from  Cape 
Blanco  on  the  main.'  At  this  isle  we 

'  The  mangrove  trees  according  to 
Dampier,  are  of  three  sorts,  black, 
red,  and  white.  Of  these,  the  black 
and  red  form  the  most  serviceable 
timber.  The  young  saplings  were 
used  by  the  Privateers  for  making 
that  part  of  the  oar  within  the  boa^ 
called  the  "loom"  or  handle. 

'  Some  remarks  not  generally  in- 
teresting, are  here  made  on  a  large 
salt  pond  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Island  of  Tortuga,  and  often  visited 
by  ships  to  lade  salt  This  island  had 
its  name  from  the  turtle  or  tortoise^ 
which  came  upon  the  sandy  bays  to 
lay  their  tsggs. 
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thought  to  have  sold  our  sugar  among 
the  English  ships  that  come  hither 
for  salt ;  but  failing  there  we  designed 
for  Trinidad,  an  island  near  the  main 
inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  tolerably 
strong  and  wealthy  :  but  the  current 
and  easterly  winds  hindering  ns,  we 
passed  through  between  Margarita 
and  the  main,  and  went  to  Blanco,^ 
a  pretty  large  island  almost  north  of 
Margarita,  about  thirty  leagues  from 
the  main,  and  in  11**  50'  K.  Lat 
It  is  a  flat,  eyen,  low,  uninhabited 
island, dry  and  healthy,  most  sayannah 
of  long  grass,  and  has  some  trees  of 
Lignum-vitce  growing  in  spots,  with 
shrubby  bushes  of  other  wood  about 
them.  It  is  plentifully  stored  with 
guanos,*  which  are  an  animal  like  a 
lizard,  but  much  bigger.  The  body 
is  as  big  as  the  smaliof  a  man's  leg, 
and  from  the  hind  quarter  the  tail 
grows  tapering  to  tlie  end,  which  is 
very  small.  If  a  man  takes  hold  of 
the  tail,  except  very  near  the  hind 
quarter,  it  will  part  and  break  off  in 
one  of  the  joints,  and  the  guano  will 
get  away.  They  lay  eggs,  as  most  of 
those  amphibious  creatures  do,  and 
are  very  good  to  eat.  Their  flesh  is 
much  esteemed  by  Privateers,  who 
commonly  dress  them  for  their  sick 
men  ;  for  they  make  very  good  broth. 
They  are  of  cEivers  colours,  as  almost 
black,  dark  brown,  light  brown,  daik 
green,  light  green,  yellow,  and 
speckled ;  they  all  live  as  well  in  the 
water  as  on  land,  and  some  of  them 
are  constantly  in  the  water,  and 
among  rocks :  these  are  commonly 
black.  Others  that  live  in  swampy 
wet  ground  are  commonly  on  bushes 
and  trees  :  these  are  green.  But  such 
as  live  on  dry  ground,  as  here  at 
Blanco,  are  commonly  yellow  ;  yet 
these  also  will  live  in  the  water,  and 
are  sometimes  on  trees.  There  are 
sandy  bays  round  the  island,  where 

^  Or  Blanquilla. 

'  Guana,  or  iguana,  is  the  designa- 
tion of  several  species  of  lizards,  the 
best  known  being  the  Iguana  tuber" 
culcUum,  found  in  many  parts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
valued  for  its  flesh. 


turtle  or  tortoise  come  up  in  ^at 
abundance,  going  ashore  in  the  night. 
Those  that  frequent  this  island  are 
called  green  turtle  ;  and  they  are  the 
best  of  that  sort,  both  for  largeness 
and  sweetness,  of  any  in  all  the  West 
Indies. 

We  stayed  at  the  Isle  of  Blanco  not 
above  ten  days,  and  then  went  back 
to  Salt  Tortuga  a^in,  where  Captain 
Tanky  parted  with  us.  And  from 
thence,  after  about  four  days,  all 
which  time  our  men  were  drunk  and 
quarrelling,  we  in  Captain  Wright^s 
snip  went  to  the  coast  of  Caracas  on 
the  mainland.'  The  cacao  tree^  has 
a  body  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick 
(the  largest  sort)  and  seven  or  ei^ht 
feet  high  to  the  branches,  which 
are  large,  and  spreading  like  an  oak« 
with  a  pretty  thick,  smooth,  dark- 
green  leaf,  shaped  like  that  of  a  plum 
tree,  but  larger.  The  nuts  are  en- 
closed in  cods  as  big  as  both  a  man's 
fists  put  together,  at  the  broad  end  of 
whicn  there  is  a  small,  tough,  limber* 
tree,  by  which  they  hang  pendulous 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  in  all  parts 
of  it  from  top  to  bottom,  scattered  at 
irregular  distances,  and  from  the 
greater  branches  a  little  way  up,  espe- 
cially at  the  iolnts  of  them,  or  put- 
ings,  where  they  hang  thickest,  but 
never  on  the  smaller  boughs.  Ther« 
may  be  ordinarily  about  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  cods  upon  a  well-bearing 
tree,  and  they  have  two  crops  of  them 
in  a  year,  one  in  December,  but  the 
best  in  June.  The  cod  itself,  or  ^ell, 
is  almost  half-an-inch  thick ;  neither 
spongy  nor  woody,  but  of  a  substance 
between  both,  brittle,  yet  harder  than 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  like  which,  its 

*  The  low-lying  lands  on  tbe  coast 
of  Caracas  are  here  characterised  as 
extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  their 
Negroes,  and  that  the  main  product 
of  these  valleys  is  the  cacao  nut,  of 
which  the  chocolate  is  made,  and  of 
which  such  a  painstaking  description 
follows. 

*  Not  to  he  confused  with  the 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

'  Supple,  flexible. 
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surface  is  grained  or  knobbed,  bat 
more  coarse  and  nnequaL  The  cods 
at  first  are  of  a  dark  green,  but  the 
side  of  them  next  the  sun  of  a  muddy 
red.  As  they  grow  ripe  the  green 
turns  to  a  fine  bright  yellow  and  the 
muddy  to  a  more  lively  beautiful  red, 
very  pleasant  to  the  eye.  They  neither 
ripen  nor  are  gathered  [all]  at  once ; 
but  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when 
the  season  is,  the  overseers  of  the 
plantations  go  every  day  about  to  see 
which  are  turned  yellow,  catting  at 
once,  it  may  be,  not  above  one  m>m 
a  tree.  The  cods  thus  gathered  they 
lay  in  several  heaps  to  sweat,  and 
then,  bursting  the  shell  with  their 
hands,  they  pull  out  the  nuts,  which 
are  the  only  substance  they  contain, 
having  no  stalk  or  pith  smong  them ; 
and  (excepting  that  these  nuts  lie  in 
regular  rows)  are  placed  like  the 
grains  of  maize,  but  sticking  to- 
gether, and  so  closely  stowed,  that 
after  they  have  been  once  separated, 
it  would  be  hard  to  place  them  again 
in  so  narrow  a  compass.  There  are 
generally  near  100  nuts  in  a  cod,  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  which, 
tor  it  varies,  the  nuts  are  bigger  or 
less.  When  taken  out  they  dry  them 
in  the  svn  upon  mats  spread  on  the 
ground,  after  which  they  need  no 
more  care,  having  a  thin  hard  skin  of 
their  own,  and  much  oil,  which  pre- 
serves them.  Salt  water  will  not 
hurt  them,  for  we  had  our  bags  rotten 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  our  ships,  and 
yet  the  nuts  never  the  worse.  They 
raise  the  young  trees  [from]  nuts  set 
with  the  great  end  downward  in  fine 
black  mould,  and  in  the  same  places 
where  they  are  to  bear,  which  they 
do  in  four  or  five  years*  time  without 
tlte  trouble  of  transplanting.  There 
are  ordinarily  of  these  trees  from  500 
to  2000  and  upwards  in  a  plantation, 
or  cacao  walk  as  they  call  them ;  and 
they  shelter  the  young  trees  from  the 
we^er  with  plantains  set  about  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  destroving  all 
the  plantains  by  such  time  the  cacao 
trees  are  of  a  pretty  good  body  and 
able  to  endure  the  heat,  which  I  take 
to  be  most  pernicious  to  them  of  any- 
thing; for  thoagh  these  valleys  ue 


open  to  the  north  winds,  unless  a 
little  sheltered  here  and  there  by  some 
groves  of  plantain  trees  which  are 
purposely  set  near  the  shores  of  the 
several  bays,  yet,  by  all  that  I  could 
either  observe  or  learn,  the  cacaos  in 
this  country  are  never  blighted,  as  I 
have  often  Known  them  to  be  in  other 
places.  Cacao  nuts  are  used  as  money 
m  the  Bay  of  Campeachy. 

The  chief  town  of  tliis  country  is 
called  Caracas,  a  good  way  within 
land ;  it  is  a  large  wealthy  place,  where 
live  most  of  the  owners  or  these  cacao 
walks  that  are  in  the  valleys  by  the 
shore,  the  plantations  being  managed 
by  overseers  and  Negroes.  It  is  in  a 
large  savannah  country  that  al)ounds 
with  cattle;  and  a  Spaniard  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  very  sensible  man 
who  hath  been  there,  tells  me  that 
it  is  very  populous,  and  he  judges  it  to 
be  three  times  as  big  as  Corufla  in 
Galicia.  The  way  to  it  is  very  steep 
and  craggy,  over  that  ridge  of  hills 
which  1  said  closes  up  the  valleys  and 
partition  hills  of  the  cacao  coast  In 
this  coast  itself  the  chief  place  is  La 
Guayra,  a  good  town  close  by  the 
sea;  and  though  it  has  but  a  bad 
harbour,  yet  it  is  much  frequented 
by  the  Spanish  shipping,  for  the 
Dutch  and  English  anchor  in  the 
sandy  bays  that  Ue  here  and  there  in 
the  mouth  of  several  valleys,  and 
where  there  is  very  good  riding.  The 
town  is  open,  but  has  a  strong  fort, 
yet  both  were  taken  some  years  since 
by  Captain  Wright  and  his  Priva- 
teers. It  is  seated  about  four  or  five 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Blanco,  which  is  the  easternmost  boun- 
dary of  this  coast  of  Caracas.  Farther 
eastward,  about  twenty  leagues,  is  a 
great  lake  or  branch  of  the  sea,  called 
La  LagU7ia  de  Venezuela,  about  which 
are  many  rich  towns ;  but  the  mouth 
of  the  lake  is  [so]  shallow  that  no 
ships  can  enter.  Near  this  mouth  is 
a  place  called  Cumana,  where  the 
Pnvateers  were  once  repulsed  without 
daring  to  attempt  it  any  more,  being 
the  only  place  in  the  North  Seas  they 
atteraptea  in  vain  for  many  years; 
and  the  Spaniards  since  throw  it  \w 
their  teeth  frequently  qa  &  ^ot^  ol 
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reproacli  or  defiance  to  them.  Not 
far  from  that  place  is  Yarinas,  a  small 
\'illage  and  Spanish  plantation  famous 
for  its  tobacco,  reputed  the  best  in  the 
vrorld.  But  to  return  to  Caracas. 
All  this  coast  is  subject  to  dry  winds, 
f(enerally  north-east,  which  caused  us 
to  have  scabby  lips;  and  we  always 
found  it  thus,  and  that  in  different 
reasons  of  the  year,  for  I  have  been 
on  this  coast  several  times.  In  other 
respects  it  is  very  healthy,  and  a  sweet 
deal'  air.  The  Spaniards  have  look- 
outs or  scouts  on  the  hills,  and 
breastworks  in  the  valleys,  and  most 
of  their  Negroes  are  furnished  with 
arms  also  for  defence  of  the  bays. 
The  Dutch  have  a  very  profitable 
trade  here  almost  to  themselves.  I 
have  known  three  or  four  great  ships 
at  a  time  on  the  coast,  each,  it  may 
be,  of  80  or  40  guns.  They  carry 
hither  all  sorts  of  European  commo- 
dities, especially  linen,  making  vast 
returns,  chiefly  in  silver  and  cacao. 
And  I  have  often  wondered  and  re- 
gretted that  none  of  mjr  own  country- 
men find  the  way  thither  directly 
from  England,  for  our  Jamaica-men 
trade  thither  indeed,  and  find  the 
sweet*  of  it,  though  they  carry  Eng- 
lish commodities  at  second  or  thini 
hand. 

While  we  lay  on  this  coast  we  went 
ashore  in  some  of  the  bays  and  took 
.  seven  or  eight  tons  of  cacao ;  and  after 
that,  three  barks,  one  laden  with 
hides,  the  second  with  European  com- 
modities, the  third  with  earthenware 
and  brandy.  With  these  three  barks 
ye  went  again  to  the  Islands  of 
Koques,  where  we  shared  our  commo- 
dities, and  separated,  having  vessels 
enough  to  transport  us  all  whither 
we  thought  most  convenient.  Twenty 
of  us  (for  we  were  about  sixty)  took 
one  of  the  vessels  and  our  share  of  the 

foods,  and  went  directly  for  Yiiginia. 
n  our  way  thither  we  took  several  of 
the  sucking-fi^es,*  for  when  we  see 
them  about  the  ship  we  cast  out  a  line 
uud  hook,  and  they  will  take  it  with 

^  Advantage,  gratification. 
*  The  £eh&nei8  remora,  or  sea  lam- 
pre/'. 


any  manner  of  bait,  whether  fish  or 
flesh.     The  sucking-fish  is  about  the 
bigness  of  a  large  whiting,  and  much 
of  the  same  shape  towards  the  tail, 
but  the  head  is  flatter.     From  the 
head  to  the  middle  of  its  back  there 
grows  a  sort  of  flesh  of  a  hard  gristly 
substance,  like  that  part  of  the  lim- 
pet, a  shell-fish  tapenng  up  pyramidi- 
cally,  which  sticks  to  the  rocks;  or 
like  the  head  or  mouth  of  a  shell- 
snail,  but  harder.     This  excrescence 
is  of  a  flat  oval  form  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  long   and  five   or  six 
broad,  and  rising  about  half-an-inch 
high.     It  is  full  of  small  ridges,  with 
which  it  will  fasten  itself  to  anything 
that  it  meets  with  in  the  sea,  just  as 
a  snail  does  to  a  wall.     When  any  of 
them  happen  to  come  about  a  snip, 
they  seldom  leave  her,  for  they  wul 
feed  on  such  filth  as  is  daily  thrown 
overboard,  or  on  mere  excrements. 
When  it  is  fair  weather  and  but  little 
wind,  they  will  play  about  the  ship ; 
but  in  blustering  weather,  or  when 
the  ship  sails  quick,  they  commonly 
fasten  themselves  to  the  ship's  bot- 
tom, from  whence  neither  the  ship's 
motion,  though  never  so  swift,  Qor 
the  most  tempestuous  sea,  can  remove 
them.      They   will   likewise   fasten 
themselves  to  any  other  bigger  fish, 
for  they  never  swim  fast  themselves 
if  they  meet  with  anything  to  carry 
them.     I  have  found  them  sticking 
to  a  shark  after  it  was  hauled  in  on 
the  deck,  though  a  shark  is  so  strong 
and  boisterous  a  fish,   and    throws 
about  him  so  vehemently  for  half-an- 
hour  together,  it  may  be,  when  caught, 
that  did  not  the  sucking-fish  stick  at 
no  ordinary  rate  it  must  needs  be  cast 
off  by  so  much  violence.    It  is  usual 
also  to  see  them  sticking  to  turtle,  to 
any  old  trees,  planks,  or  the  like, 
that  lie  driving  at  sea.     Any  knobs 
or  inequalities  at  a  ship's  bottom  are 
a  great  hindrance  to  tne  swiftness  of 
its  sailing,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
sticking  to  it  must  needs  retard  it  as 
much,  in  a  manner,  as  if  its  bottom 
were  fouL     So  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  fish  is  the  JUmorOy  of 
which  the  ancients  tell  such  stories : 
if  it  be  not,  I  know  no  other  that  is. 
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and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  ^  I 
have  seen  these  sucking-fishes  in  great 
plenty  iu  the  Bay  of  C^mpeachy,  and 
m  all  the  sea  between  that  and  the 
coast  of  Caracas,  as  about  those  islands 
norticalarly  I  have  lately  described, 
Roques,  Blanco,  Tortuga,  &c.  They 
have  no  scales,  and  are  very  good  meat. 
We  met  nothingelse  worth  remark 
in  our  voyage  to  Virginia,  where  we 
arrived  in  July  1682.  Tliat  country 
is  so  well  known  to  our  nation,  that 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  it ;  nor  shall  I 
detain  the  reader  with  the  story  of 
my  own  affairs,  and  the  troubles  that 
befell  me  during  about  thirteen 
months  of  my  stay  there :  but  in  the 
next  Chapter  enter  immediately  upon 
my  Second  Voyage  into  the  South 
Seas  and  round  the  Globe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Becco  now  entering  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  a  new  voyage,  which  makes 
up  the  main  body  of  this  book,  pro- 
ceeding irom  Virginia  by  the  way  of 
Tierra  del  Fu^^  and  the  South  Seas, 
the  East  Indies,  and  so  on,  till  my 
return  to  England  by  the  way  of  the 
Oiqpe  of  Good  Hope,  I  shall  give  my 
reader  this  short  account  of  my  first 
entrance  upon  it.  Among  those  who 
accompanied  Captain  Sharpe  into  the 
South  Seas  in  our  former  expedition, 
and,  leaving  him  there,  returned 
overland  (as  Ib  said  in  the  Introduc- 

^  Pliny,  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
hie  82d  book,  is  veiy  eloquent  on  the 

Sowers  of  the  etMneii,  or  remora,  or 
elaying-fish.  "Let  the  winds  rush,*' 
lie  says,  among  other  grandiose 
things,  "and  the  storms  rage,  one 
little  fishling  lays  commands  on  their 
fair,  and  controls  their  mighty  forces, 
and  compels  Ihe  ships  to  stand  still : 
a  thin£  that  could  be  done  by  no 
bonds,  by  no  anchor  cast  with  irrevo- 
cable weight  It  curbs  the  shocks 
and  tames  the  madness  of  the  world 
by  no  labour  of  its  own,  not  by  hold- 
ing back,  nor  in  any  other  way  than 
simply  by  adhering. 


tion  and  in  the  First  and  Second 
Chapters),  there  was  one  Mr  Cooke, 
an  English  native  of  St  Christopher's, 
a  Creole,  as  we  call  aU  born  of  Euro- 
pean parents  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  a  sensible  man,  and  had  been 
some  years  a  Privateer.  At  our  join- 
ing ourselves  with  those  Privateers 
we  met  at  our  coming  again  to  the 
North  Seas,  his  lot  was  to  be  with 
Captain  Yaiiky,  who  kept  company 
for  some  considerable  time  with  Cap- 
tain Wright,  in  whose  ship  I  was, 
and  parted  with  us  at  our  second 
anchoring  at  the  Isle  of  Tortuga. 
After  our  parting,  this  Mr  Cooke, 
being  Quarter-master  under  Captain 
Yanky,  the  second  place  in  the  ship, 
according  to  the  law  of  Privateers, 
laid  claim  to  a  ship  they  took  from 
the  Spaniards ;  and  such  of  Captain 
Yanky 's  men  as  were  so  disposed,  par- 
ticularly all  those  who  came  with  lis 
overland,  went  aboard  this  prize  ship, 
under  the  new  Captain  Cooke.  This 
distribution  was  made  at  the  Isle  of 
Vacca,  or  the  Isle  of  Ash,  as  we  call 
it;  and  here  they  parted  also  snch 
gOHods  as  they  had  taken.  But  Cap- 
tain Cooke  having  no  commission,  as 
Captain  Yanky,  Captain  Tristian,  and 
some  other  French  commanders  had, 
who  lay  then  at  that  island,  and  they 
grudging  the  English  such  a  vessel, 
they  all  joined  together,  plundered 
the  English  of  their  ship,  goods,  and 
arms,  and  turned  them  ashore.  Yet 
Captain  Tristian  took  in  about  eight 
or  ten  of  these  English,  and  earned 
them  with  him  to  Petit  Goave;  of 
which  number  Captain  Cooke  was 
one,  and  Captain  Davis  another,  who 
with  the  rest  found  means  to  seize 
the  ship  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
road.  Captain  Tristian  and  many  of 
his  men  oein^  then  ashore.  And  the 
English  sending  ashore  such  French- 
men as  remained  in  the  ship  and  were 
mastered  by  them,  thou^n  superior 
in  number,  stood  away  with  her  im- 
mediately for  the  Isle  of  Vacca,  before 
any  notice  of  this  surprise  could  reach 
the  French  Governor  of  that  Isle  ;  so 
deceiving  him  also  by  a  stratagem, 
they  got  on  board  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  who  hod  been  le^  qil 
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that  island ;  and  going  thence  they 
took  a  ship  newly  come  from  France 
laden  with  wines.  They  also  took  a 
ship  of  good  force,  in  which  they  re- 
solved to  embark  themselves  and 
make  a  new  expedition  into  the  South 
Seas,  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  But  first  they  went  for 
Virginia  with  their  prizes ;  where  they 
arrived  the  April  after  my  coming 
thither.  The  best  of  their  prizes 
carried  eighteen  guns:  this  they 
fitted  up  there  with  sails  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  so  loner  a  voyage  ; 
selling  the  wines  they  had  taken  for 
such  provisions  as  they  wanted. 
Myseu  and  those  of  our  fellow-travel- 
lers over  the  Isthmus  of  America  who 
came  with  me  to  Virginia  the  year 
before  this  (most  of  whom  had  since 
made  a  short  voyage  to  Carolina,  and 
were  again  returned  to  Virginia),  re- 
solved to  join  ourselves  to  these  new 
adventurers ;  and  as  many  more  en- 
gaged in  the  same  design  as  made  our 
whole  crew  consist  of  about  seventy 
men.  So  having  furnished  ourselves 
with  necessary  materials,  and  agreed 
upon  some  particular  rules,  especially 
of  temperance  and  sobriety,  by  reason 
of  the  length  of  our  intended  voyage, 
we  all  went  on  board  our  ship. 

August  23d,  1683,  we  sailed  from 
Achamack^  in  Virginia,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cooke,  bound 
for  the  South  Seas.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
every  day's  run,  but  hasten  to  the 
less  known  parts  of  the  world,  to  give 
a  description  of  them  :  only  relating 
such  memorable  accidentsas  happened 
to  us,  and  such  places  as  we  touched 
at  by  the  way.  We  met  nothing 
worth  observation  till  we  came  to  the 
Islands  of  Cape  Verd,  except  a  terrible 
storm,  which  [we]  could  not  escape  : 
this  happened  in  a  few  days  after  we 
left  Virginia,  with  a  SSK  wind  just 
in  our  teeth.    The  storm  lasted  above 

*  Accomack  is  a  county  in  or  rather 
of  Virginia,  l3ang  in  some  sort  as  an 
enclave  in  the  peninsula  of  Maryland, 
which  runs  down  towards  Cape  Charles 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 


ft  week :  it  drenched  ns  all  like  so 
many  drowned  rats,  and  was  one  of 
the  worst  storms  I  ever  was  in.  One 
I  met  with  in  the  East  Indies  was 
more  violent  for  the  time,  but  of  not 
above  twenty-four  hours*  continuance. 
After  that  storm  we  had  favourable 
winds  and  good  weather;  and  in  a 
short  time  we  arrived  at  the  Island  [of] 
Sal,  which  is  one  of  the  easternmost 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  Of  these 
there  are  ten  in  number,  so  consider- 
able as  to  bear  distinct  names ;  and 
they  lie  several  degrees  ofif  from  Cape 
Vera  in  Africa,  whence  they  receive 
that  appellation  ;  taking  up  about  5° 
of  longitude  in  breadth,  ana  about  as 
many  of  latitude  in  their  length,  viz., 
from  near  14*  to  19"  North.  They 
are  mostly  inhabited  by  Portuguese 
banditti.  This  of  Sal  is  an  isuind, 
lying  in  Lat  16%  in  Long.  19"  33' 
W.  from  the  Lizard  in  England, 
stretching  from  north  to  south 
about  eight  or  nine  leagues,  and 
not  above  a  league  and  a  half  or  two 
leagues  wide.  It  has  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  salt  that  is  natur- 
ally congealed  there,  the  whole  island 
being  full  of  large  salt  ponds.  The 
land  is  very  barren,  producing  no  tree 
that  I  could  see,  but  some  small 
shrubby  bushes  by  the  sea-side ; 
neither  could  I  discern  any  grass ; 
yet  there  are  some  poor  goats  on  it. 
[The  island  was  also  well  stocked  with 
wild  fowl,  especially  flamingoes, 
which  build  their  nests  in  shallow 
ponds  among  the  mud.  The  bird 
Itself  is  in  snape  like  a  heron,  but 
bigger,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The 
flesh  of  both  the  young  and  old  birds 
they  found  eatable,  especially  the 
tongue,  '*a  dish  of  flamingoes' 
tongues  being  fit  for  a  prince's 
table."] 

There  were  not  above  five  or  six 
men  on  this  Island  of  Sal,  and  a  poor 
Governor,  as  they  called  him,  who 
came  aboard  in  our  boat,  and  brought 
tliree  or  four  poor  lean  goats  for  a 
present  to  our  Captain,  telling  him 
they  were  the  beet  that  the  island 
did  aflbrd.  Tlie  Captain,  minding 
more  the  poverty  of  the  giver  than 
the  value  of  the  present,  gave  him  in 
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requital  a  coat  to  clothe  him  ;  for 
he  had  nothinff  but  a  few  rags  on  his 
back,  and  an  old  hat  not  worth  three 
farthings ;  which  yet  I  believe  he 
wore  but  seldom,  for  fear  he  shonld 
want  before  he  might  get  another,  for 
he  told  ns  there  had  not  been  a  ship  in 
three  years  before.  We  bought  of 
him  about  twenty  bushels  of  salt  for 
a  few  old  clothes ;  and  he  begged  a 
little  powder  and  shot.  We  stayed 
here  tnree  days  :  in  which  time  one 
of  these  Portuguese  offered  to  some 
of  our  men  a  lump  of  ambergris  in 
exchange  for  some  clothes,  desiring 
them  to  keep  it  secret ;  for  he  said  if 
the  Ooremor  should  know  it  he  should 
be  hanged.  At  length  one  Mr  Cop- 
pinger  bought  it  for  a  small  matter ; 
yet  I  believe  he  gave  more  than  it 
was  worth.  We  had  not  a  man  in  the 
ship  that  knew  ambergris :  but  I 
have  since  seen  it  in  other  places, 
and  therefore  am  certain  it  was  not 
right.  It  was  of  a  dark  colour  like 
sheep's  dung,  and  very  soft,  but  of 
no  smell ;  and  possibly  it  was  some  of 
their  goats' dung.  .  .  .  We  went 
from  this  Island  of  Sal  to  San  Nicolas, 
another  of  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands, 
lying  WSW.  from  Sal  about  twenty- 
two  leagues.  We  arrived  there  the 
next  day  after  we  left  the  other,  and 
anchored  on  the  SE.  side  of  the 
island*  This  is  a  pretty  large  island ; 
it  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  all  the 
Cape  Yerd,  and  lies  in  a  triangular 
form.  The  largest  side,  which  lies 
to  the  east,  is  about  thirty  leagues 
long,  and  the  other  two  above  twenty 
leagues  each.  It  is  a  mountainous 
barren  island,  and  rocky  all  round 
towiurds  the  sea ;  yet  in  the  heart  of 
it  there  are  valleys  where  the  Portu- 
guese which  inhabit  here  have  vine- 
3rards  and  plantations  and  wood  for 
fueL  Here  are  many  goats,  which 
are  but  poor  in  comparison  with  those 
in  other  places,  yet  much  better  than 
those  at  Sal ;  there  are  likewise  many 
asses.  The  Governor  of  this  island 
came  aboard  us,  with  three  or  four 
gentlemen  more  in  his  company,  who 
were  all  indifferently  well  clothed,  and 
acoontned  with  swords  and  pistols ; 
but  the  rest  that  accompanied  him  to 


the  sea-side,  which  were  about  twenty 
or  thirty  men  more,  were  but  in  a 
ragged  garb.  The  Governor  brought 
aboard  some  wine  made  in  the  island, 
which  tasted  much  like  Madeira 
wine ;  it  was  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
looked  thick.  He  told  us  the  chief 
town  was  in  a  valley  fourteen  miles 
from  the  bay  where  we  rode  ;  that  he 
had  there  under  him  above  one  hun- 
dred families  besides  other  inhabitants 
that  lived  scattering  in  valleys  more 
remote.  They  were  all  very  swarthy  ; 
the  Governor  was  the  clearest  of  them, 
yet  of  a  dark  tawny  complexion.  At 
this  island  we  scrubbed  the  bottom 
of  our  ship ;  and  here  also  we  dug 
wells  ashore  on  the  bay,  and  filled 
all  our  water ;  and  after  five  or  six 
days*  stay  we  went  from  hence  to 
Mayo,  another  of  the  Cape  Yerd 
Islands,  lying  about  forty  miles  E. 
and  by  S.  from  the  other ;  arriving 
there  the  next  day,  and  anchoring  on 
the  NW.  side  of  the  island.  We  sent 
our  boat  on  shore,  intending  to  have 
purchased  some  provision,  as  beef  or 
goats,  with  which  this  island  is  better 
stocked  than  the  rest  of  the  islands. 
But  the  inhabitants  would  not  suffer 
our  men  to  land  ;  for  about  a  week 
before  our  arrival,  there  came  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  the  men  of  which  came  ashore 
pretending  friendship,  and  seized  on 
the  Governor  with  some  others,  and 
carrying  them  aboard  made  them 
send  ashore  for  cattle  to  ransom  their 
liberties :  and  yet  after  this  set  sail, 
and  carried  them  away,  and  they  had 
not  heard  of  them  since.  The  Eng- 
lishman that  did  this,  as  I  was  after- 
wards informed,  was  one  Captain 
Bond  of  Bristol.  Whether  ever  he 
brought  back  those  men  again,  1 
know  not.  He  himself  and  most  of 
his  men  have  since  gone  over  to  the 
Spaniards  :  and  it  was  he  who  had 
like  to  have  burnt  our  ship  after  this 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  as  i  shall  have 
occasion  to  relate.^  This  Isle  of  Mayo 
is  but  small  and  environed  with 
shoals,  yet  a  place  much  frequented 
by  shipping,  for  its  great  plenty  ol 
salt ;   and  though  there  is  but  bad 

1  In  Chapter  VIL,  pagel^^. 
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landing,  yet  many  ships  lade  here 
every  year.  Here  are  plenty  of  bolls, 
cows,  and  goats ;  and  at  a  certain 
season  in  the  year^  as  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  a  sort  of  small  sea  tor* 
toise  come  hither  to  lay  their  eggs : 
but  these  turtle  are  not  so  sweet  as 
those  in  the  West  Indies.  The  inha- 
bitants plant  corn,  yams,  potatoes, 
and  some  plantains,  and  breed  a  few 
fowls ;  living  very  poor,  yet  much 
better  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  of  these  islands,  Santiago  ex- 
cepted,  which  lies  four  or  five  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Mayo,  and  is  the 
chief,  the  most  fruitful,  and  best  in- 
habited of  all  the  Islands  of  Cape 
Verd ;  yet  mountainous,  and  much 
barren  {and  in  it. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Isle  of  San- 
tiago is  a  good  port,  which  in  peace- 
able times  especially  is  seldom  with- 
out ships  ;  for  this  hath  long  been  a 
place  which  ships  have  been  wont  to 
touch  at  for  water  and  refreshments, 
as  those  outward  bound  to  the  East 
Indies,  English,  French,  and  Dutch  ; 
many  of  the  ships  bound  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  Dutch  to  Surinam, 
and  their  own  Portuguese  Fleet  going 
for  Brazil,  which  is  generally  about 
the  latter  end  of  September  :  but  few 
ships  call  in  here  in  their  return  for 
Europe.  When  any  ships  are  here 
the  country  people  bring  down  their 
commodities  to  sell  to  the  seamen 
and  passengers,  viz.,  bullocks,  hogs, 
goats,  fowb,  eggs,  plantains,  and 
cocoa-nuts ;  which  they  will  give  in 
exchange  for  shirts,  ^wers,  hand- 
kerchief, hats,  waistcoats,  breeches, 
or  in  a  manner  for  any  sort  of  cloth, 
especially  linen  ;  for  woollen  is  not 
much  esteemed  there.  They  care  not 
willingly  to  part  with  their  cattel  *  of 
any  sort  but  in  exchange  for  money, 
or  linen,  or  some  other  valuable  com- 
modity. Travellers  must  have  a  care 
of  these  people,  for  they  are  very 
thievish,  and,  if  they  see  an  oppor- 
tunity, will  snatch  anything  from 
you  and  run  away  with  it.  We  did 
not  touch  at  this  island  in  this  voyage  ; 
but  I  was  there  before  this  in  the  year 

^  Goods,  chattels. 


1670,  when  I  saw  a  fort  here  lying  on 
the  top  of  an  hill,  and  commanding 
the  harbour.  The  Governor  of  this 
island  is  chief  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
islands.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
two  large  towns  on  this  island,  some 
small  villages,  and  a  great  many  in- 
habitants ;  and  that  they  make  a 
great  deal  of  wine,  such  as  is  that  of 
Sfui  Nicolas.  I  have  not  been  on 
any  other  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
nor  near  them,  but  have  seen  most 
of  them  at  a  distance.  They  seem  to  be 
mountainous  and  barren,  some  of  these 
before  mentioned  being  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  most  frequent^  by  strangers, 
especially  Santiago  and  Mayo.  As  to 
the  rest  of  them,  Fo^  and  Brava  are 
two  small  islands  lying  to  the  west- 
ward of  Santiago,  but  of  little  note ; 
only  Fogo  is  remarkable  for  its  being 
a  volcano.  It  is  all  of  it  one  lai^ 
mountain  of  a  good  height,  out  of  the 
top  whereof  issue  flames  of  fire,  yet 
only  discerned  in  the  night ;  and  then 
it  may  be  seen  a  great  way  at  sea. 
Yet  this  island  is  not  without  inha- 
bitants, who  live  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  near  the  sea.  Their  sub- 
sistence is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
other  islands ;  they  have  some  goats, 
fowls,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  &c,  as 
I  am  informed.  The  remainder  of 
these  islands  of  Cape  Verd  are  San 
Antonia,  Santa  Lucia,  San  Vincente, 
and  Bona  Vista :  of  which  I  know 
nothing  considerable. 

Our  entrance  among  these  islands 
was  from  the  NE. ;  for  in  our  passage 
from  Virginia  we  ran  pret^  far  to- 
ward the  coast  of  Gualata'  in  Africa, 
to  preserve  the  trade-wind,  lest  we 
should  be  borne  off  too  much  to  the 
westward,  and  so  lose  the  islands. 
We  anchored  at  the  south  of  Sal,  and 
passing  by  the  south  of  San  Nicolas 
ancho^  again  at  Mayo,  as  hath  been 
said ;  where  we  made  the  shorter 
stay,  because  we  could  get  no  flesh 
among  the  inhabitants,  by  reason  of 

*  Apparently  the  coast  north  of 
Cape  Blanco,  under  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer ;  two  Arab  tribes  with  the 
desi^ation  of  Aoul4d  or  Walad  in- 
habit the  interior. 
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the  regret  they  had  at  their  Governor 
and  his  men  heing  carried  away  hy 
Captain  Bond.  So  leaving  the  Isles 
of  Cape  Verd  we  stood  away  to  the 
Bonthward  with  the  wind  at  ENE., 
intending  to  have  touched  no  more 
till  we  came  to  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. But  when  we  came  into  the  Lat. 
of  10°  N.,  we  met  the  winds  at  S.  by 
W.  and  8SW.,  therefore  we  altered 
our  resolutions,  and  steered  away  for 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  in  few 
days  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
of  Sherboro',  which  is  an  English 
factory  lying  south  of  Sierra  L^ne. 
We  had  one  of  our  men  who  was  well 
acquainted  there ;  and  by  his  direc- 
tion we  went  in  among  the  shoals, 
and  came  to  an  anchor.  Sherboro' 
was  a  good  way  from  us,  so  I  can  give 
no  account  of  the  place,  or  our  factory 
there  ;  save  that  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
driven  there  for  a  sort  of  red  wood  for 
dyeing,  which  grows  in  that  country 
very  plentifully ;  it  is  called  by  our 
people  Camwood.  A  little  within  the 
shore  where  we  anchored  was  a  town 
of  Negroes,  natives  of  this  coast.  It 
was  screened  from  our  sight  by  a 
large  grove  of  trees  that  grew  between 
them  and  the  shore ;  but  we  went 
thither  to  them  several  times  during 
the  three  or  four  days  of  our  stay 
here,  to  refresh  ourselves ;  and  they 
as  often  came  aboard  us,  bringing 
with  them  plantains,  sugar-canesy 
palm-wines,  rice,  fowls,  and  honey, 
which  they  sold  us.  They  were  no 
way  shy  of  us,  beiuff  well  acquainted 
with  the  English,  by  reason  of  our 
Guinea  factories  ana  trade.  This 
town  seemed  pretty  lai^e ;  the  houses 
but  low  and  ordinary  ;  but  one  great 
house  in  the  midst  of  it,  where  their 
chief  men  meet  and  receive  strangers  : 
and  here  they  treated  us  with  palm- 
wine.  As  to  their  persons  they  are 
like  other  Negroes.  While  we  lay 
here  we  scrubbed  the  bottom  of  our 
ship,  and  then  filled  all  our  water- 
casRs  ;  and  buying  up  two  puncheons 
of  rice  for  our  voyage,  we  departed  from 
benoe  about  the  middle  of  November 
1688,  prosecuting  our  intended  course 
towuus  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 


We  had  but  little  wind  after  we 
got  out,  and  very  hot  weather,  with 
some  fierce  tornadoes,  commonly  ris- 
ing out  of  the  NE.,  which  brought 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  These 
did  not  last  long ;  sometimes  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  then  the 
wind  would  shuffle  about  to  the  south- 
ward again,  and  fall  flat  calm;  for 
these  tornadoes  commonly  come 
against  the  wind  that  is  then  blowing, 
as  our  thunder-clouds  are  often  ob- 
served to  do  in  England.  At  this 
time  many  of  our  men  were  taken 
with  fevers :  yet  we  lost  but  one. 
While  we  lay  in  the  calms  we  cauglit 
several  great  sharks ;  sometimes  two 
or  three  in  a  day,  and  ate  them  all, 
boiling  and  squeezing  them  dry,  and 
then    stewing   them    with    vine^r, 

Sepper,  &c.,  for  we  had  but  little 
esh  aboard.  We  took  the  benefit  of 
every  tornado,  which  came  sometimes 
three  or  four  in  a  day,  and  carried 
what  sail  we  could  to  get  to  the  south- 
ward, for  we  had  but  little  wind  when 
they  were  over ;  and  those  small 
winds  between  the  tornadoes  were 
much  against  us  till  we  passed  the 
Equinoctial  Line.  In  the  Lat.  of  S^'S. 
we  had  the  wind  at  ESE.,  where  it 
stood  a  considerable  time,  and  blew  a 
fresh  topgallant  gale.  We  then  made 
the  best  use  of  i^  steering  on  briskly 
with  all  the  sail  we  could  make ;  and  this 
wind  by  the  18th  of  January  carried 
us  into  the  LAt  of  Se**  S.  In  all  this 
time  we  met  with  nothing  worthy 
remark ;  not  so  much  as  a  fish,  except 
flying  fish,  which  have  been  so  often 
descnbed,  that  I  think  it  needless  for 
me  to  do  it  Here  we  found  the  sea 
much  changed  from  its  natural  green- 
ness, to  a  white  or  palish  colour, 
which  caused  us  to  sound,  supposing 
we  might  strike  ground ;  for  when- 
ever we  find  the  colour  of  the  sea  to 
change,  we  know  we  are  not  far  from 
land,  or  shoals  which  stretch  out  into 
the  sea,  running  from  some  land. 
But  here  we  found  no  ground  with  100 
fathom  line.  The  20th,  one  of  our 
Surgeons  died,  much  lamented,  be- 
cause we  had  but  one  more  for  such  a 
dangerous  voyage. 
January  28th,  we  made  We  ^\\Am\ 
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de  Wards,  ^  which  are  three  islands 
lying  in  tiie  I^t  of  51**  25'  S.,  and 
Long.  W.  from  the  Lizard  in  Eng- 
land, by  roy  account,  57°  28'.  I  had, 
for  a  month  before  we  came  hither, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Captain  Cooke 
and  his  company  to  anchor  at  these 
islands,  where  I  told  them  we  might 
probably  get  water,  as  I  then  thought ; 
and  in  case  we  should  miss  it  here, 
yet  by  being  good  husbands  of  what 
we  had,  we  might  reach  Juan  Fer- 
nandez in  the  South  Seas,  before  our 
water  was  spent.  This  I  urgeA  to 
hinder  their  designs  of  going  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  I  knew 
would  prove  very  dangerous  to  us  ; 
the  rather,  because  our  men  beinff 
Privateers,  and  so  more  wilful  ana 
less  under  command,  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  give  a  watchful  attendance 
in  a  passage  so  little  known.  For 
although  these  men  were  more  under 
command  than  I  had  ever  seen  any 
Privateers,  yet  I  could  not  expect  to 
find  them  at  a  minute's  call  in  coming 
to  anchor,  or  weighing  anchor :  be- 
sides, if  ever  we  should  have  occasion 
to  moor,  or  cast  out  two  anchors,  we 
had  not  a  boat  to  carrv  out  or  weigh 
an  anchor.  These  Islands  of  Sibbel 
de  Wards  were  so  named  by  the 
Dutch.  They  are  all  three  rocky 
barren  islands  without  any  tree,  only 
some  dildo  bushes  growing  on  them  ; 
and  I  do  believe  there  is  no  water  on 
any  one  of  them,  for  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  water. 

Leaving  therefore  the  Sibbel  de 
Ward  Islands,  as  having  neither  good 
anchorage  nor  water,  we  sailed  on, 
directing  our  course  for  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  But  the  winds  hanging  in 
the  wester-board,  and  blowing  hard, 
oft  put  us  by  our  topsails  ;  so  that  we 
could  not  feteh  it  The  6th  of 
February  we  fell  in  with  the  Straits 

*  The  Sebaldine  group,  lying  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands ;  they  were  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Sebald  de  Wert  in 
1600,  and,  until  Commodore  Byron 
rechristened  them  in  1765,  they  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  group  now 
caJJed  the  FalklsLnda. 


of  Le  Maire,  which  is  very  high  land 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Straits  very 
narrow.  We  had  the  wind  at  NNw. 
a  fresh  gale  ;  and  seeing  the  opening 
of  the  Straits,  we  ran  in  with  it,  till 
within  four  miles  of  the  mouth,  and 
then  it  fell  calm,  and  we  found  a 
strong  tide  setting  out  of  the  Straits 
to  the  northward,  and  like  to  founder 
our  ship  ;  but  whether  flood  or  ebb  I 
know  not ;  only  it  made  such  a  short 
cockling  sea  as  if  we  had  been  in  a 
race,  or  place  where  two  tides  meet 
For  it  ran  every  way,  sometimes 
breaking  in  over  our  waist,  sometimes 
over  our  poop,  sometimes  over  our 
bow,  and  the  ship  tossed  like  an  egg- 
shell, so  that  I  never  felt  such  uncer- 
tain jerks  in  a  ship.  At  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening  we  had  a  small  breeze  at 
WNW.,  and  steered  away  to  the  east- 
ward, intending  to  go  round  tlie 
Staten  Island,  the  east  end  of  which 
we  reached  the  next  day  by  noon, 
having  a  fresh  breeze  all  night.  At 
the  east  end  of  Staten  Island  are  three 
small  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  pretty 
high,  and  white  with  the  dung  of 
fowls.  Having  observed  the  sun,  we 
hauled  up  south,  designing  to  pass 
round  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn, 
which  is  the  southernmost  land  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  winds  hung 
in  the  western  quarter  betwixt  the 
NW.  and  the  W.,  so  that  we  could 
not  get  much  to  the  westward,  and 
we  never  saw  Tierra  del  Fuego  after 
that  evening  that  we  made  the  Straits 
of  Le  Maire.  I  have  heard  tliat  there 
have  been  smokes  and  fires  on  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  not  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
but  in  plains  and  valleys,  seen  by 
those  wno  have  sailed  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  natives.* 

The  14th  of  February,  being  in  Lat 
57°,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Horn,  we 
had  a  violent  storm,  which  held  us 
till  the  8d  day  of  March,  blowing 
commonly  at  SW.  and  SW.  by  W. 

•  In  the  account  of  Drake's  voyage 
(ante,  page  56),  we  find  it  stated: 
"The  people  inhabiting  these  parts 
made  fires  as  we  jMissed  by  in  divers 
places." 
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And  WSW.,  thick  weather  all  the 
time,  with  small  drizzling  rain,  bat 
not  hard.  We  made  a  shift,  however, 
to  save  twenty-three  barrels  of  rain- 
water besides  what  we  dressed  our 
Tictnals  withal.  March  the  Sd,  the 
wind  shifted  at  once,  and  came  about  at 
8.,  blo^-ing  a  fierce  gale  of  wind ;  soon 
after  it  came  about  to  the  eastward, 
and  we  stood  into  the  South  Seas. 
The  9th,  having  an  observation  of  the 
sun,  not  having  seen  it  of  late,  we 
found  ourselves  m  Lat.  47"  10'.  The 
wind  stood  at  SK ,  we  had  fair  weather, 
and  a  moderate  ^®;  ftnd  the  17th, 
we  were  in  Lat.  SS"  by  observation. 
The  19th  day,  when  we  looked  out  in 
the  morning,  we  saw  a  ship  to  the 
southward  of  us  coming  with  all  the 
sail  she  could  make  after  ns.  We  lay 
muzzled  to  let  her  come  up  with  us, 
for  we  supposed  her  to  be  a  Spanish 
ship  come  from  Yaldivia  bound  to 
Lima;  we  being  now  to  the  north- 
ward  of  Yaldivia,  and  this  being  the 
time  of  the  year  when  ships  that  trade 
thence  to  Yaldivia  return  home.  They 
had  the  same  opinion  of  us,  and  there- 
fore made  sure  to  take  us,  but  coming 
nearer  we  both  found  our  mistakes. 
This  proved  to  be  one  Captain  Eaton, 
in  a  snip  sent  purposely  uom  London 
for  the  South  Seas.  We  hailed  each 
other,  and  the  Captain  came  on 
board,  and  told  us  of  his  actions  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  river  of 
Plate.  He  met  Captain  Swan,  one 
that  came  from  England  to  trade 
here,  at  the  east  entrance  into  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  they  accom- 
panied each  other  through  the  Straits, 
and  were  separated  after  they  were 
through  by  the  storm  before  men- 
tioned! Bioth  we  and  Captain  Eaton 
being  bound  for  Juan  Fernandez's 
Isle,  we  kept  company,  and  we  spared 
him  bread  and  beef  and  he  spared 
us  water,  which  he  took  in  as  he 
passed  through  the  Straits. 

March  the  22d,  1684,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  island,  and  the  next  day 
got  in  and  anchored  in  a  bay  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  in  twenty-five 
fathom  water,  not  two  cables*  length 
from  the  shore.  We  presently  got  out 
oar  canoe  and  went  ashore  to  seek  for 
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a  Mosquito  Indian  whom  we  left  here 
when  we  were  chased  hence  by  three 
Spanish  ships  in  the  year  1681,  a  little 
before  we  went  to  Arica,  Captain 
Watling  being  then  our  commander, 
after  Captain  Sharpe  was  turned  out. 
This  Indian  lived  here  alone  above 
three  years,  and  although  he  was 
several  times  sought  after  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  knew  he  was  left  on 
the  island,  yet  they  could  never  find 
him.  He  was  in  the  woods  hunting 
for  goats  when  Captain  Watling  drew 
off  nis  men,  and  the  ship  was  under 
sail  before  be  came  back  to  shoie.  He 
had  with  him  his  gun  and  a  knife, 
with  a  small  horn  of  powder,  and  a 
few  shot,  which  being  spent,  he  con- 
trived a  way,  by  notching  his  knife, 
to  saw  the  barrel  of  his  gun  into  small 
pieces,  wherewith  he  made  harpoons, 
lances,  hooks,  and  a  long  knife ;  heat- 
ing the  pieces  first  in  the  fire,  which 
he  struck  with  his  gun-flint,  and  a 

Eiece  of  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  which 
e  hardened,  having  learnt  to  do  that 
among  the  Englbh.    The  hot  pieces 
of  iron  he  would  hammer  out  and 
bend  as  he  pleased  with  stones,  and 
saw  them  with  his  jagged  knife,  or 
grind  them  to  an  edge  by  long  labour, 
and  harden  them  to  a  good  temper  as 
there  was  occasion.     All  this  may 
seem  strange  to  those  that  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  sagacity  of  the 
Indians ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  these 
Mosquito  men  are  accustomed  to  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  make 
their  ovm  fishing  and  striking  instru- 
ments without  either  forge  or  anvil, 
though  thev  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  about  them.    Other  wild  Indians 
who  have  not  the  use  of  iron,  which 
the  Mosauito  men  have  from  the  Eng- 
lish, make  hatchets  of  a  very  hanl 
stone,  with  which  they  will  cut  down 
trees  (the  cotton  tree  especially,  which 
is  a  soft  tender  wood),  to  build  their 
houses  or  make  canoes;  and  though 
in  working  their  canoes  hollow  they 
cannot  dig  them  so  neat  and  thin,  yet 
they  will  make  them  fit  for  their  ser- 
vice.    This  their  digging  or  hatchet- 
work  thev  help  out  oy  fire,  whether 
for  the  felling  of  the  trees  or  for  the 
•  making  the  inside  of  theix  casvQO^^^Q^.* 
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low.  These  contrivanoes  are  used 
particularly  by  the  savage  Indiana  of 
Blewfields  River,  whose  canoes  and 
stone  hatchets  I  have  seen.  These 
stone  hatchets  are  about  ten  inches 
long,  four  broad,  and  three  inches 
thick  in  the  middle.  They  are 
ground  away  flat  and  sharp  at  both 
ends;  right  in  the  midst,  and  clear 
round  it,  they  make  a  notch,  so  wide 
and  deep  that  a  man  might  place  his 
finger  along  it ;  and  taking  a  stick  or 
witne  about  four  feet  long,  they  bind 
it  round  the  hatchet-head  in  that 
notch,  and  so  twisting  it  hard,  use  it 
as  a  handle  or  helve,  ^the  head  being 
held  by  it  verv  fast  Nor  are  other 
wild  Indians  less  ingenious.  Those 
of  Patagonia,  particularly,  head  their 
arrows  with  flint  cut  or  ground,  which 
I  have  seen  and  admired.* 

But  to  return  to  our  Mosquito  man 
on  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  With 
such  instruments  as  he  made  in  that 
manner,  he  got  such  provision  as  the 
island  afforded,  either  Croats  or  fish. 
He  told  us  that  at  first  ne  was  forced 
to  eat  seal,  which  is  very  ordinary 
meat,  before  he  had  made  hooks ;  but 
afterwards  he  never  killed  any  seals 
but  to  make  lines,  cutting  their  skins 
into  thongs.  He  had  a  little  house 
or  hut  half-a-mile  from  the  sea, 
which  was  lined  with  goatskin ;  his 
couch,  or  barbecue,  of  sticks,  lying 
along  about  two  feet  distant  from  the 
ground,  was  spread  with  the  same, 
and  was  all  his  bedding.  He  had  no 
clothes  left,  having  worn  out  those 
he  brought  from  Watling's  ship,  but 
only  a  skin  about  his  waist.  He  saw 
our  ship  the  day  before  we  came  to  an 
anchor,  and  did  believe  we  were  Eng- 
lish, and  therefore  killed  three  goats 
in  the  morning  before  we  came  to 
anchor,  and  dossed  them  with  cab- 
bage to  treat  us  when  we  came  ashore. 
He  came  then  to  the  sea-side  to  con- 
gratulate our  safe  arrival.  And  when 
we  landed,  a  Mosquito  Indian,  named 
Robin,  firat  leaped  ashore,  and  run- 
ning to  his  brother  Mosquito-man, 

'  From    Anglo-Saxon    "  helf,"    a 
haft  or  handle. 
'  Marvelled  at. 
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threw  himself  flat  on  his  face  at  his 
feet,  who,  helping  him  up  and  em- 
bracing him,  fell  flat  with  his  faca 
on  the  ground  at  Robin's  feet,  and 
was  by  him  taken  up  aUo.  We  stood 
with  pleasure  to  benold  the  surprise 
and  tenderness  and  solemnity  of  this 
interview,  which  was  exceedingly  af- 
fectionate on  both  sides;  and  when 
their  ceremonies  of  civility  were  over, 
we  also  that  stood  gazing  at  them 
drew  near,  each  of  us  embracing  him 
we  had  found  here,  who  was  overjoyed 
to  see  so  many  of  his  old  friends  come 
hither,  as  he  thought,  purposely  to 
fetch  him.  He  was  named  Will,  as 
the  other  was  named  Robin.  These 
were  names  given  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish, for  they  have  no  names  among 
themselves;  and  they  take  it  as  a 
great  favour  to  be  named  by  any  of 
us,  and  will  complain  for  want  of  it 
if  we  do  not  appoint  them  some  name 
when  they  are  with  us,  saying,  of 
themselves  they  are  x>oof  ^^^  ^^^ 
have  no  name. 

This  island  is  in  Lat.  84°  15',  and 
about  120  leagues  from  the  main.  It 
is  about  twelve  leagues  round,  full  of 
high  hills  and  smaU  pleasant  valle3r8, 
which,  if  manured,  would  probably 
produce  anything  proper  for  the  cli- 
mate. The  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  part  savannahs,  part  woodland. 
Savannahs  are  clear  pieces  of  land 
without  woods,  not  because  more 
barren  than  the  woodland,  for  they 
are  frequently  spots  of  as  good  land 
as  anv,  and  often  are  intermixed  with 
woodland.  [The  grass  in  these  savan- 
nahs is  here  described  as  long  and 
flaggy,  and  the  valleys  well  stocked 
with  wild  goats,  these  having  been  first 
left  there  by  Juan  Femanaez  in  his 
voyage  from  Lima  to  Valdivia.  The 
sea  about  it  is  described  as  swarming 
with  fish,  **  so  plentiful  that  two  men 
in  an  hour's  time  will  take  with  hook 
and  line  as  many  as  will  serve  100 


men."] 

Seals  swarm  as  thick  about  this 
island  as  if  they  had  no  other  place 
to  live  in,  for  there  is  not  a  bay 
nor  rock  that  one  can  get  ashore 
on  but  is  fall  of  them.  Tlie  seals 
are  a  sort  of  creatures  pretty  well 
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knouu,  vt't  it  iiiav  not  be  anii-iS  to 
ilfscribe  tliem.  Tbey  are  &s  big  as 
calves,  the  head  of  them  like  a  dog, 
therefore  called  bj  the  Dutch  sea- 
honuds.  Under  each  shoulder  grows 
a  long  thick  fin ;  these  serre  them  to 
swim  with  them  in  the  sea,  and  are 
iusteiul  of  legs  to  them  when  on  the 
land,  for  raising  their  bodies  up  on 
end  by  the  help  of  these  fins  or 
stumps,  and  so  having  their  tail-parts 
drawn  close  under  them,  thejrebound, 
as  it  were,  and  throw  their  bodies 
forward,  drawing  their  hinder  parts 
after  them ;  and  then  asain  rising  up 
and  springing  forward  with  their 
fore-parts  alternately,  they  lie  tum- 
bling up  and  down  all  the  while  they 
are  moving  on  land.  From  their 
shoulders  to  their  tails  they  grow 
tapering  like  fish,  and  have  two  small 
fins  on  each  aide  of  the  rump,  which 
is  commonly  covered  with  their  fins. 
These  fins  serve  instead  of  a  tail  in 
the  sea,  and  on  land  they  sit  on  them 
when  they  give  suck  to  their  young. 
Their  hair  is  of  divers  colours,  as 
black,  grey,  dun,  spotted,  looking 
very  sleek  and  pleasant  when  they 
come  first  out  of  the  sea ;  for  these  at 
Juan  Fernandez  have  fine  thick  short 
fur,  the  like  I  have  not  taken  notice 
of  anywhere  but  in  these  seas.  Here 
are  always  thousands,  I  might  say 
poasibly  millions  of  them,  sitting  on 
the  bays  or  going  and  coming  in  the 
sea  round  the  island,  which  is  covered 
with  them,  as  they  lie  at  the  top  of 
the  water  playing  and  sunning  them- 
selves for  a  miw  or  two  from  the 
shore.  When  they  come  out  of  the 
sea,  they  bleat  like  sheep  for  their 
young ;  and  though  they  pass  through 
liundreds  of  others'  young  ones  before 
they  come  to  their  own,  yet  they  will 
not  suffer  any  of  them  to  suck.  The 
young  ones  are  like  puppies,  and  lie 
much  ashore;  but  when  boiten  by 
any  of  us,  they,  as  well  as  the  old 
ones,  wiU  make  towards  the  sea,  and 
swim  very  swift  and  nimble,  though 
on  shore  they  lie  veiy  sluggishly,  and 
will  not  go  out  of  oar  ways  unless  we 
beat  them,  but  snap  at  us.  A  blow 
on  the  nose  soon  kills  them.  Large 
ships  might  here  load  themselves  with 


seal-skins  and  train-oil,  for  tliey  are 
extraordinary  fat.  Seals  arc  found  as 
well  in  cold  as  hot  climates,  and  in 
the  cold  places  they  love  to  get  on 
lumps  of  ice,  where  they  will  fie  and 
sun  themselves  as  here  on  the  land. 
They  are  frequent  in  the  northern 
parts  of  £uro{)e  and  America,  and 
m  the  southward  parts  of  Africa, 
as  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan; 
and  though  I  never  saw  any  in  the 
West  Indies  but  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  at  certain  islands  called  the 
Alecranes,  and  at  others  called  the 
Desertas,  yet  they  are  over  all  the 
American  coast  of  the  South  Seas, 
from  Tierra  del  Fuego  up  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Line ;  but  to  the  north  of  the 
Fquinox  again  in  these  seas  I  never 
saw  any  till  as  far  as  21**  N.  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  any  in  the  East  Indies.  In 
general  they  seem  to  resort  where 
there  is  plentv  of  fish,  for  that  is  their 
food ;  and  fish  such  as  they  feed  on, 
as  cods,  groopers,  &c.,  are  most  plen- 
tiful on  rocky  coasts,  and  such  is 
mostly  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  sea- lion ^  is  a  large  creattire 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  lone. 
The  biggest  part  of  his  body  is  as  big 
as  a  bull :  it  is  shaped  like  a  seal,  but 
six  times  as  bi^.  The  head  is  like  a 
lion's  head;  it  hath  a  broad  face, 
with  many  long  hairs  growing  about 
its  lips  like  a  cat.  It  has  a  great  goggle 
eye,  the  teeth  three  inches  long, 
about  the  bi^ess  of  a  man's  thumb. 
In  Captain  Sliarpe's  time  some  of  our 
men  made  dice  with  them.  Tliey 
have  no  hair  on  their  bodies  like  the 
seal ;  they  are  of  a  dun  colour,  and 
are  all  extraordinary  fat :  one  of  them 
being  cut  up  and  boiled  will  yield  a 
hogshead  of  oil,  which  is  very  sweet 
and  wholesome  to  fry  meat  withaL 
The  lean  flesh  is  black,  and  of  a 
coarse  fiTiiin,  yet  indifferent  good 
food.  They  will  lie  a  week  at  a  time 
ashore  if  not  disturbed.  Whero 
three  or  four  or  more  of  them  come 
ashore  together,  they  huddle  one  on 

^  A  large  species  of  seal,  the  male 
of  which  has  a  mane  on  iU  ii»^ 
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another  like  swine,  and  grunt  like 
them,  making  a  hideous  noise.  They 
eat  fish,  which  I  believe  is  their  com- 
mon food.  The  snapper  is  a  fish 
made  much  like  a  roach,  but  a  CTeat 
deal  bigger.  It  has  a  large  head  and 
mouth,  and  great  giUs.  The  back  is 
of  a  bright  red,  the  belly  of  a  silver 
colour.  The  scales  are  as  broad  as  a 
shilling.  The  snapper  is  excellent 
meat.  They  are  in  many  places  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  South  Seas. 
The  rock-fish^  is  called  by  seamen  a 
grooper  :  the  Spaniards  call  it  "  bac- 
calao,"  which  is  the  name  for  cod, 
because  it  is  much  like  it.  It  is 
rounder  than  the  snapper,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  hath  small  scales 
no  bigger  than  a  silver  penny.  This 
fish  is  good  sweet  meat,  and  is  found 
in  great  plenty  on  all  the  coast  of 
Peru  and  Chili. 

There  are  only  two  bays  in  the 
whole  island  where  ships  may  anchor ; 
these  are  both  at  the  «^  end,  and  in 
both  of  them  is  a  rivulet  of  good  fresh 
water.  Either  of  these  bays  may  be 
fortified,  with  little  charge,  to  that 
degree  that  fifty  men  in  each  may  be 
able  to  keep  off  1000  ;  and  there  is  no 
coining  into  these  bays  from  the  west 
end  but  with  great  difficulty,  over 
the  mountains,  where  if  three  men 
are  placed  they  may  keep  down  as 
many  as  come  against  them  on  any 
side.  This  was  partly  experienced 
by  five  Englishmen  that  Cantain 
Davis  left  here,  who  defended  them- 
selves against  a  great  body  of  Span- 
iards who  landed  in  the  bays,  and 
came  here  to  destroy  them ;  and 
though  the  second  time  one  of  their 
consorts  deserted  and  fled  to  the 
Spaniards,  yet  the  other  four  kept 
tneir  ground,  and  were  afterward 
taken  in  from  hence  by  Captain 
Strong  of  London. 

We  remained  at  Juan  Fernandez 
aizteen  days.  Our  sick  men  were 
ashore  all  the  time,  and  one  of  Cap- 
tain Eaton's  doctors  (for  he  had  four 
in  his  ship)  tending  and  feeding  them 
with  j^at,  and  several  herbs,  whereof 
here  is  plenty  growing  in  the  brooks ; 

^  The  Qobius  niger,  or  black  goby. 


and  their  diseases  were  chiefly  scor- 
butic. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  8th  of  April  1684,  we  sailed  from 
the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez  with  the 
wind  at  SE.  We  were  now  two  ships 
in  company  :  Captain  Cooke's,  whose 
ship  I  was  in,  and  who  here  took  the 
sicKness  of  which  he  died  a  while 
after;  and  Captain  Eaton's.  Our 
passage  lay  now  along  the  Pacific  Sea, 
properly  so  called.  For  though  it  be 
usual  with  our  map-makers  to  give 
that  name  to  this  whole  Ocean,  call- 
ing it  Mare  Australe,  Mare  del  Zur,  or 
Mare  Facificum ;  yet,  in  my  opinion* 
the  name  of  the  Pacific  Sea  ought  not 
to  be  extended  from  S.  to  N.  farther 
than  from  30°  to  about  4°  S.  Lat,  and 
from  the  American  shore  westward 
indefinitelv.  In  this  sea  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  towiuds  the  Line, 
till  in  the  Lat  of  24*  S.,  where  we 
fell  in  with  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  All  this  course  of  the 
land,  both  of  Chili  and  Peru,  is  vastly 
high;  therefore  we  kept  twelve  or 
fourteen  leagues  off  from  shore,  being 
unwilling  to  be  seen  bv  the  Spaniards 
dwelling  there.  The  land  (especially 
beyond  this,  from  24*  S.  Lat  to  17  , 
and  from  14*  to  10*)  is  of  a  most  pro- 
digious height  It  lies  generally  in 
ridges  paiaUel  to  the  shore,  and  Uiree 
or  four  ridges  one  within  another, 
each  surpassing  other  in  height ;  and 
those  that  are  farthest  wiwin  land 
are  much  higher  than  the  others. 
They  always  appear  blue  when  seen 
at  sea :  sometimes  they  are  obscured 
with  clouds,  but  not  so  often  as  the 
high  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
for  here  are  seldom  or  never  any  rains 
on  these  hiUs,  any  more  than  in  the 
sea  near  it ;  neither  are  they  subject 
to  fogs.  These  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains that  ever  I  saw,  far  surpassing 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  Santa  Marta, 
and  I  believe  any  mountains  in  the 
world.  The  excessive  height  of  these 
mountains  may  possibly  be  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  no  rivers  of  note 
that  fall  into  these  aeM.    Some  small 
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rivers  indeed  there  are,  bnt  very  few 
of  them,  for  in  some  places  there  is 
not  one  that  comes  out  into  the  sea 
in  150  or  200  leagaes;  and  where 
they  are  thickest,  they  are  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  leagaes  asnnder,  and 
too  little  and  shallow  to  be  navigable. 
Besides,  some  of  these  do  not  con- 
stantly mn,  bnt  are  dry  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  being  rather  tor- 
rents or  land-floods  caused  by  their 
rains  at  certain  seasons  far  within 
land  than  perennial  streams. 

We  kept  still  along  in  sight  of  this 
coast,  bnt  at  a  good  distance  from  it, 
encountering  nothing  of  note,  till  in 
the  Lat.  of  9*  40'  S.,  on  the  8d  of 
May,  we  descried  a  sail  to  the  north- 
ward of  ns,  plying  to  windward.  We 
chased  her,  and  Captain  Eaton  beiug 
ahead  soon  took  her.  She  came  from 
Guayaquil  about  a  month  before,  laden 
with  timber,  and  was  bound  to  Lima. 
Three  days  before  we  took  her  she 
came  from  Santa,  whither  she  had 
gone  for  water,  and  where  they  had 
news  of  our  being  in  these  seas  by  an 
express  from  Yaldivia;  for,  as  we 
afterwards  heard.  Captain  Swan  had 
heok  at  Yaldivia  to  seek  a  trade  there, 
and  he  having  met  Captain  Eaton  in 
the  Straits  of  MageUan,  the  Spaniards 
of  Valdivia  were  doubtless  informed 
of  us  by  him ;  suspecting  him  also  to 
be  one  of  us,  though  ne  was  not. 
Upon  this  news,  the  viceroy  of  liima 
sent  expresses  to  all  the  seaports,  that 
they  might  provide  themselves  against 
oar  aasaults.  We  immediately  steered 
away  for  the  Island  of  Lobes,  which 
lies  in  Lat  6^  24'  S.,  and  is  five  leagues 
from  the  main :  it  is  called  Lobos  de 
la  Mar,^  to  distinguish  it  frtmi  an- 
other that  is  not  far  from  it,  and 
extremelT  like  it,  called  Lobos  de  la 
Tierra,  for  it  lies  near  the  main. 
Lobos,  or  Lovos,  is  the  Spanish  name 
for  a  seal,  of  which  there  are  great 
plenty  about  these  and  several  other 
islands  in  these  seas  that  go  by  this 
sameii  The  9th  of  May,  we  arrived 
at  this  Isle  of  Lobos  de  la  Mar,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  with  our  prize. 
This  Lobos  consists  indeed  of  two 

^  Or  Lobos  de  Afnera, 


little  islands,  each  about  a  mile  round, 
of  an  indifferent  height,  a  small  chan- 
nel between,  fit  for  boats  only ;  and 
several  rocks  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  islands,  a  little  way  from  shore. 
Within  land  they  are  l)oth  of  them 
partly  rocky  and  partly  sandy,  barren, 
without  any  fresh  water,  tree,  shrub, 
grass,  or  herbs ;  or  any  land  animals 
(for  the  seals  and  sea-lions  come 
ashore  here)  but  fowls,  of  which  there 
are  great  multitudes;  as  boobies, 
but  mostly  penguins,  which  I  have 
seen  plentifully  all  over  the  South 
Seas,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
are  a  sea  fowl,  about  as  big  as  a  duclc, 
and  such  feet/  but  a  sharp  bill ;  feeding 
on  fish.  They  do  not  ny,  but  flutter, 
having  rather  stumps  like  a  young 
gosline's  than  wings ;  and  these  are 
instead  of  fins  to  them  in  the  water. 
Their  feathers  are  downy.  Their 
flesh  is  but  ordinary  food  ;  but  their 
eg^  are  good  meat.  There  is  an- 
other sort  of  small  black  fowl,  that 
make  holes  in  the  sand  for  their  night 
habitations,  whose  flesh  is  good  sweet 
meat :  I  never  saw  any  of  them  but 
here,  and  at  Juan  Fernandez. 

Here  we  scrubbed  our  ships,  and 
being  in  readiness  to  sail,  the  pri- 
soners were  examined,  to  know  if  any 
of  them  could  conduct  us  to  some 
town  where  we  might  make  some  at- 
tempt ;  for  they  had  before  informed 
us  that  we  were  descried  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  that  we  knew  that 
they  would  send  no  riches  by  sea  so 
long  as  we  were  here.  Many  towns 
were  considered  on,  as  Guayaquil, 
Sana,  Truxillo,  and  others.  At  last 
Truxillo  was  pitched  on  as  the  most 
important,  therefore  the  likeliest  to 
make  us  a  voyage  if  we  could  con<|uer 
it,  which  we  did  not  much  question, 
though  we  knew  it  to  be  a  veiypopu- 
lous  city.  But  the  greatest  dimculty 
was  in  landing;  for  Huanchaco  [to 
the  north  of  ^mixillo],  which  is  tne 
nearest  seaport  to  it,  but  six  miles  off, 
is  an  ill  place  to  land,  since  some- 
times the  very  fishermen  that  live 
there  are  not  able  to  go  out  in  three 
or  four  days.  However,  the  17th  of 
May,  in  the  afternoon,  o\iim«iiNi«c^ 
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mustered  of  both  ships'  companies, 
and  their  arms  proved.  We  were  in 
all  108  men  fit  for  service,  besides  the 
sick  ;  and  the  next  day  we  intended 
to  sail  and  take  the  wood  prize  with 
ns.  But  the  next  day  one  of  our 
men,  being  ashore  betimes  on  the 
island,  descried  three  sail  bound  to 
the  northward ;  two  of  them  without 
the  island  to  the  westward,  the  other 
between  it  and  the  continent  We 
soon  got  our  anchors  up  and  chased ; 
and  Captain  Eaton,  who  drew  the 
least  draught  of  water,  put  through 
between  the  westernmost  island  and 
the  rocks,  and  went  after  those  two 
that  were  without  the  islands.  We 
in  Captain  Cooke's  ship  went  after 
the  other,  which  stood  in  for  the 
mainland ;  but  we  soon  fetched  her 
up ;  and,  having  taken  her,  stood  in 
again  with  her  to  the  island,  for  we 
saw  that  Captain  Eaton  wanted  no 
help,  having  taken  both  those  that 
he  went  after.  He  came  in  with  one 
of  his  prizes ;  but  the  other  waa  so 
far  to  leeward,  and  so  deep,  that  he 
could  not  then  get  her  in,  but  he 
hoped  to  get  her  in  the  next  day ; 
but  being  deeply  laden,  as  designed 
to  go  down  before  the  wind  to  Pana- 
ma, she  would  not  bear  saiL  The 
19th,  she  turned  all  day,  but  got  no- 
thing nearer  the  island.  Our  Mos- 
quito strikers,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, went  out  and  struck  six  turtles ; 
for  here  are  indifferent  plenty  of 
them.  These  ships  that  we  took  the 
day  before  we  came  from  Huanchaco 
were  all  three  laden  with  flour,  bound 
for  Panama.  Two  of  them  were  laden 
as  deep  as  they  could  swim ;  the 
other  was  not  above  half  laden,  but 
was  ordered  by  the  Viceroy  of  Lima 
to  sail  with  the  other  two^  or  else  she 
should  not  sail  till  we  were  gone  out 
of  the  seas  ;  for  he  hoped  thev  might 
escape  us  by  setting  out  early.  In 
the  biggest  ship  was  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Panama  from  the  Vice- 
roy of  Lima,  assuring  him  that  there 
were  enemies  come  into  that  sea ;  for 
which  reason  he  had  despatched  these 
three  ships  with  flour,  that  they 
might  not  want  (for  Panama  is  sup- 
j>ljed  from  Peru),  and  desired  him  to 


be  frugal  of  it,  for  he  knew  not  when 
he  should  send  more.  In  this  ship 
were  likewise  seven  or  eight  tons  of 
marmalade  of  quinces,  and  a  stately 
mule  sent  to  the  President,  and  a  very 
large  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
wood,  carved  and  painted,  to  adorn 
a  new  church  at  Panama,  and  sent 
from  Lima  by  the  Viceroy ;  for  this 
great  ship  came  from  thence  not  long 
before.  She  brought  also  from  Lima 
800,000  pieces  of  eight,  to  carry  with 
her  to  Panama  ;  but  while  she  lay  at 
Huanchaco,  taking  in  her  ladinc;  of 
flour,  the  merchants,  hearing  of  Cap- 
tain Swan's  being  at  Valdivia,  ordered 
the  money  ashore  again.  These  pri- 
soners likewise  informed  us  that  the 
gentlemen,  inhabitants  of  Truxillo, 
were  building  a  fort  at  Huanchaco, 
close  by  the  sea,  purposely  to  hinder 
the  designs  of  any  that  should  attempt 
to  land  there.  Upon  this  news  we 
altered  our  former  resolutions,  and 
resolved  to  go  with  our  three  prizes 
to  the  Galapagos,  which  are  a  great 
many  large  ismnds,  lying  some  under 
the  Equator,  others  on  each  side 
of  it. 

The  19th,  in  the  evening,  we  sailed 
from  the  Island  of  Lobos,  with  Can- 
tain  Eaton  in  our  company.  We 
carried  the  three  flour  prizes  with  us, 
but  our  first  prize,  laden  with  timber, 
we  left  here  at  anchor.  We  steered 
away  NW.  by  N.,  intending  to  run 
into  the  latitude  of  the  Isles  of  Gala- 
pagos, and  steer  off  W.,  because  we 
did  not  know  the  certain  distance, 
and  therefore  could  not  shape  a  direct 
course  to  them.  When  we  came 
within  40'  of  the  Equator,  we  steered 
W.,  having  the  wind  at  S.,  a  very 
moderate  gentle  gale.  It  was  the 
81st  of  May  when  we  first  had  sight 
of  the  Islands  Galapagos.  Some  of 
them  appeared  on  our  weatherbow, 
some  on  our  lee  bow,  others  right 
ahead.  We  at  first  sight  trimmed  our 
sails,  and  steered  as  nigh  the  wind  as 
we  could,  striving  to  get  to  the 
southernmost  of  them ;  but  our  prizes 
being  deep  laden,  their  sails  but 
small  and  thin,  and  a  very  small  gale, 
they  could  not  keep  up  with  us. 
Therefore  we  likewise  edged  away  again 
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a  point  from  the  wind,  to  keep  near 
them  ;  and,  in  the  ereoing,  the  ship 
that  I  was  in,  and  Captain  Eaton, 
anchored  on  the  east  side  of  one  of 
the  easternmost  islands,  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  in  sixteen  fathoms  water, 
clean,  white,  hard  sand.  The  Gala- 
pa^  Islands  are  a  sreat  number  of 
unmhabited  islands  lying  under  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Equator.  The 
easternmost  of  them  are  about  110 
leaffuea  from  the  main.  The  Span- 
iards who  first  discovered  them,  and 
in  whose  draughts  alone  they  are  laid 
down,  report  them  to  be  a  great 
numbet,  stretching  north-west  from 
the  Line  as  far  as  5"  N. ;  but  we  saw 
not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen.  They 
are  some  of  them  seven  or  eight 
leagues  long,  and  three  or  four  brcMid. 
They  are  of  a  good  heieht,  most  of 
them  flat  and  even  on  the  top ;  four 
or  five  of  the  easternmost  are  rocky, 
barren,  and  hilly,  producing  neither 
tree,  herb,  nor  grass,  but  a  few  dildo 
trees,  except  by  the  sea-side.  The 
dildo  tree  is  a  green  prickly  shrub, 
that  grows  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  without  either  leaf  or  fruit.  It 
is  as  big  as  a  man's  leg  from  the  root 
to  the  top,  and  it  is  full  of  sharp 
prickles,  growin^in  thick  rows  from 
top  to  bottom.  This  shrub  is  fit  for 
no  nse,  not  so  much  as  to  bum. 
Close  by  the  sea  there  grow  in  some 
places  bushes'  of  Burton-wood,  which 
IS  very  good  firing.  This  sort  of  wood 
fijows  in  many  places  in  the  West 
Indies,  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
poachy,  and  in  the  Sambaloes.  I  did 
n^ver  see  any  in  these  seas  but  here. 
There  is  water  on  these  barren 
i&lands,  in  ponds  and  holes  among 
the  rocks.  Some  others  of  these 
islands  are  mostly  plain  and  low,  and 
the  land  more  fertile ;  producing  trees 
of  divers  sorts  unknown  to  us.  Some 
of  the  westernmost  of  these  islands  are 
nine  or  ten  leagues  long,  and  six  or 
seven  broad  ;  the  movld  deep  and 
black.  These  produce  trees  of  great  and 
tall  bodies,  especially  mammee  trees,  ^ 

^  The  Mammeo  Amerieaiuif  a  genus 
with  only  one  species ;  it  bears  a  fruit 
sweet  in  taste  and  aromatic  in  odour. 


which  grow  here  in  great  groves.  In 
these  large  islands  there  are  some 
pretty  big  rivers;  and  on  many  of 
the  other  lesser  islands  there  are 
brooks  of  good  water.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  first  discovered  these 
islands,  found  multitudes  of  guanas,  , 
and  land-turtle  or  tortoise,  and  named 
them  the  Galapagos  Islands.  I  do 
believe  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
that  is  so  plentifully  stored  with  these 
animals.  The  guanas  here  are  as  fat 
and  Itfrge  as  any  that  I  ever  saw ; 
they  are  so  tame,  that  a  man  may 
knock  down  twenty  in  an  hour's  time 
with  a  club.  The  land-turtle  are  so 
numerous,  that  500  or  600  men  might 
subsist  on  them  alone  for  several 
months,  without  any  other  sort  of 
provision ;  they  are  extraordinary 
lar^e  and  fat,  and  so  sweet,  that  no 
pullet  eats  more  pleasantly.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  creatures  will 
weigh  150  or  200  lbs.,  and  some  of 
them  are  two  feet  or  two  feet  six 
inches  over  the  gallapee'  or  belly.  I 
did  never  see  any  but  at  this  place 
that  will  weigh  above  80^  lbs.  I  nave 
heard  that  at  the  Isle  of  St  Lawrence 
or  Madagascar,  and  at  the  English 
Forest,  an  island  near  it,  called  also 
Don  Mascarin,'  and  now  possessed 
by  the  French,  there  are  very  large 
ones ;  but  whether  so  big,  fat,  and 
sweet  as  these,  I  know  not.  There 
are  three  or  four  sorts  of  these  crea- 
tures in  the  West  Indies.  One  is 
called  by  the  Spaniards  **  hecatee  ;" 
these  live  most  m  fresh-water  pondJs, 
and  seldom  come  on  land.  They 
weigh  about  10  or  15  lbs.;  they  have 
smsdl  legs  and  flat  feet,  and  small 

■  The  callipee  is  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, of  a  light  yellowish  colour, 
which  forms  part  of  the  lower 
shield  of  the  turtle  ;  callipash  is  the 
similar  substance,  of  a  dull  greenish 
hue,  which  belongs  to  the  upper 
shield. 

•  The  general  name  for  the  group 
of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that 
comprises  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  is 
the  Mascarenhas  Islands,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  their  Portuguese  dis- 
coverer, in  1545. 
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long  ueckfl.  Another  sort  is  called 
terrapin  ;^  these  are  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  hecatee ;  the  shell  on  their 
backs  is  all  carved  naturally,  finely 
"wrought  and  well  clouded ;  the  backs 
of  these  are  rounder  than  those  be- 
fore mentioned ;  they  are  otherwise 
much  of  the  same  form :  these  de- 
light to  live  in  wet  swampy  places, 
or  on  the  land  near  such  places.  Both 
these  sorts  are  very  good  meat.  They 
are  in  great  plenty  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines  near  Cuba .  there  the  Spanish 
hunters,  when  they  meet  them  in  the 
woods,  bring  them  home  to  their 
huts,  and  mark  them  by  notchinjg 
their  shells,  then  let  them  go;  this 
they  do  to  have  them  at  hand,  for 
they  never  ramble  £Eir  from  thence. 
When  these  hunters  return  to  C*uba, 
after  about  a  month  or  six  weeks'  stay, 
they  carry  with  them  800  or  400,  oi 
more,  of  these  creatures  to  sell ;  for 
they  are  very  good  meat,  and  every 
man  knows  his  own  by  their  marks. 
These  tortoises  in  the  Galapagos  are 
more  like  the  hecatee,  except  that, 
as  I  said  before,  they  are  much 
higger,  and  they  have  very  long 
smiul  necks  and  little  heads.  There 
are  some  green  snakes  on  these 
islands,  but  no  other  land  animal 
that  I  did  ever  see.  There  are  great 
plenty  of  turtle  doves,  so  tame,  that 
a  man  may  kill  five  or  six  dozen  in 
a  forenoon  with  a  stick.  They  are 
somewhat  less  than  a  pigeon,  and 
are  very  good  meat,  and  commonly 
fat 

There  are  |^od  wide  channels  be- 
tween these  islands,  fit  for  ships  to 
pass,  and  in  some  places  shoal  water, 
where  there  grows  plenty  of  turtle- 
grass  ;  therefore  these  islands  are 
plentifully  stored  with  sea-turtle,  of 
that  sort  which  is  called  the  jzreen 
turtle.  There  are  four  sorts  of  sea- 
turtle — vix.,  the  trunk  turtle,  the 
loggerhead,  the  hawksbill,  and  the 
green  turtle.  The  trunk  turtle  is 
commonly  bigger  than  the  others, 
their  backs  are  higher  and  rounder, 
and  their  flesh  raiUL  and  not  whole- 

^  Otherwise  "terrapene,"  the  box- 
toitoise. 


some.  The  loggerhead  is  so  called 
because  it  has  a  great  head,  much 
bigger  than  the  other  sorts;  their 
fl^  is  likewise  very  rank  and  sel- 
dom eaten  but  in  case  of  necessity ; 
thev  feed  on  moss  that  grows  about 
rocks.  The  hawksbill  turtle  is  the 
least  kind ;  they  are  so  called  because 
their  mouths  are  long  and  small,  some- 
what resembling  the  bill  of  a  hawk. 
Hawksbill  turtle  are  in  many  places 
of  the  West  Indies.  They  have 
islands  and  places  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, where  they  lay  their  eggs,  and 
seldom  come  among  any  other  turtle. 
These,  and  all  other  turtle,  lay  eggs 
in  the  sand ;  in  N.  Latitude,  their 
time  of  laying  is  in  May,  June,  July  ; 
in  S.  Latitude,  about  Christmas ; 
some  b^gin  sooner,  some  later  ;  they 
lay  three  times  in  a  season,  and  at 
each  time  eighty  or  ninety  egg^. 
Their  e^  are  as  a  big  as  a  hen's 
egg;  andi  very  round,  covered  only 
vrith  a  white  tough  skin.  There  are 
some  bays  on  the  north  side  of 
Jamaica,  where  these  hawksbiUs  re- 
sort to  lay.  In  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
are  islands  which  they  likewise  make 
their  breeding  •  places,  and  many 
places  fdong allthe  coast  on  the  main 
of  the  West  Indies,  from  Trinidad  to 
La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Bay  of  Nova 
Hispania.  When  a  sea-turtle  turns 
out  of  the  sea  to  lay,  she  is  at  least 
an  hour  before  she  returns  again  ;  for 
she  is  to  go  above  high-water  mark, 
and  if  it  be  low-water  when  she 
comes  ashore,  she  must  rest  once  or 
twice,  being  heavy,  before  she  comes 
to  the  place  where  she  lays.  When 
she  has  found  a  place  for  her  purpose, 
she  makes  a  great  hole  with  her  fins 
in  the  sand,  wherein  she  lays  her 
eggs,  then  covers  them  two  feet  deep 
with  the  same  sand  which  she  threw 
out  of  the  hole,  and  so  returns ; 
sometimes  they  come  up  the  night 
before  they  intend  to  lav,  and  take  a 
view  of  the  place ;  ana  so,  having 
made  a  tour  or  semicircular  march, 
they  return  to  the  sea  again,  and 
they  never  fail  to  come  ashore  the 
next  night  to  lay  near  that  place. 
All  sorts  of  turtle  use  the  same 
methods  in  laying.     I  knew  a  man 
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in  Jamaica  that  made  £S  sterling  of 
the  shell  of  these  hawksbiU  turtle 
which  he  got  in  one  season,  and  in 
one  small  bay  not  half  a  mile  long. 
The  manner  of  taking  them  is  to 
watch  the  bay  by  walking  from  one 
part  to  the  otner  all  night ;  making 
no  noise,  nor  keeping  any  sort  of 
light  When  the  toiue  come  ashore, 
the  man  that  watches  for  them  tnms 
them  on  their  backs,  then  hauls  them 
above  high-water  mark,  and  leayes 
them  till  the  morning.  A  large  green 
tartle,  with  her  weight  and  strug- 
gling, will  nuzzle  two  men  to  turn 
her.  The  nawksbill  turtle  are  not 
only  found  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  in  the 
East  Indies ;  I  never  saw  any  in  the 
South  Seas. 

The  green  turtle  are  so  called  be- 
cause their  shell  is  greener  than  any 
other.  It  is  very  thm  and  dear,  and 
better  clouded  than  the  hawksbill; 
but  it  is  used  only  for  inlays,  being 
extraordinary  thin.  These  turtles 
are  generally  laiger  than  the  hawks- 
bill  ;  one  will  weigh  200  or  800  lbs.; 
their  backs  are  flatter  than  the 
hawksbill,  their  heads  round  and 
somIL  Green  turtle  are  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  kinds ;  but  there  are  de- 
grees of  them,  both  in  respect  to  their 
flesh  and  their  bigness.  I  have 
observed  that  at  Bknco,  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  green  ttutle  (which  is 
the  only  kind  there^  are  laiger  than 
any  others  in  the  North  Seas ;  there 
they  commonly  will  weigh  280  or 
300  lbs.  Their  fat  is  yellow  and  the 
lean  white,  and  their  fle^  extraordin- 
ary sweet.  At  Boca  del  Toro,  west  of 
Porto  Bello,  they  are  not  so  large, 
their  flesh  not  so  white^  nor  the  fat 
so  yellow.  Those  in  the  Bays  of 
Honduras  and  Campeachyare  some- 
what smaller  still ;  their  fat  is  green, 
and  the  lean  of  a  darker  colour  than 
thoae  at  Boca  del  Toro.  I  heard  of  a 
monstrous  green  turtle  once  taken  at 
Port  Royal,  in  the  Bay  of  Ciunpeachy, 
that  was  four  feet  deep  from  the  back 
to  the  belly,  and  the  belly  six  feet 
broad.  Captain  Rocky's  son,  of  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  sge,  went  in  it. 
El  in  a  boat^  on  boaxu  his  father's 


ship  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore ;  the  leaves  ^  of  fat  afforded 
eight  gallons  of  oiL  The  turtle  that 
live  among  the  keys  or  small  islands 
on  the  south  side  of  Cuba  are  a  mixed 
sort,  some  bigger,  some  less  ;  and  so 
their  flesh  is  of  a  mixed  colour,  some 
green,  some  dark,  some  yellowish. 
With  these.  Port  Royal«  in  Jamaica, 
is  kept  constantly  supplied  by  sloops 
that  come  hither  with  nets  to  take 
them.  They  carry  them  alive  to 
Jamaica,  where  the  turtles  have  wires 
made  with  stakes  in  the  sea  to  pre- 
serve them  alive ;  and  the  market 
is  every  day  plentifully  stored  with 
turtle,  it  being  the  common  food 
there,  chiefly  for  the  ordinary  sort  of 
people. 

There  is  another  sort  of  green 
turtle  in  the  South  Seas,  which  are 
but  small,  yet  pretty  sweet ;  these 
lie  westwar<C  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
One  thin^  is  very  strange  and  re- 
markable in  these  creatures ;  that,  at 
the  breeding  time,  they  leave  for  two 
or  three  months  their  common  haunts 
where  they  feed  most  of  the  year,  and 
resort  to  other  places,  only  to  lay 
their  eggs.  And  it  is  not  thought 
that  they  eat  anything  during  this 
season  ;  so  that  both  he*s  and  she's 
grow  very  lean,  but  the  he's  to  that 
degree  that  none  will  eat  them.  The 
most  remarkable  places  that  I  did 
ever  hear  of  for  their  breeding  is  at 
an  island,  in  the  West  Indies,  called 
Cayman,  and  the  Isle  of  Ascencion, 
in  the  Western  Ocean  ;  and  when  the 
breeding  time  is  past  there  is  none 
remaining.  Doubtless  they  swim 
some  hundreds  of  le^ppes  to  come  to 
those  two  places.  For  it  has  been 
often  observed  that  at  Cayman,  at 
the  breeding  time,  there  are  found  all 
those  sorts  of  turtle  before  described. 
The  South  Keys  of  Cuba  are  above 
forty  leagues  from  thence,  which  is 
the  nearest  place  that  these  creatures 
can  come  from ;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  there  could  not  live  so 
many  there  as  come  here  in  one 
season.  Those  that  go  to  lay  at 
Ascencion  must  needs  travel  much 

*  Layers, 
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farther,  for  there  is  no  land  nearer  it 
than  SOO  leagues.  And  it  is  certain 
that  these  creatures  live  always  near 
the  shore.  In  the  South  Sea,  like- 
wise, the  Galapagos  is  the  place  where 
they  live  the  biggest  part  of  the  year  ; 
yet  they  go  from  thence  at  their 
season  over  to  the  main  to  lay  their 
eggs ;  which  is  100  leagues,  the 
nearest  place.  Although  multitudes 
of  these  turtles  go  from  their  com- 
mon places  of  feeding  and  abode  to 
those  laying  places,  yet  they  do  not 
all  go.  And  at  the  time  when  the 
turtle  resort  to  these  places  to  lay 
their  eggs,  they  are  accompanied  with 
abundance  of  fish,  especially  sharks  ; 
the  places  which  the  turtle  then 
leave  being  at  that  time  destitute  of 
fish,  which  follow  the  turtle.  When 
the  she's  go  thus  to  their  places  to 
lay,  the  males  accompany  them,  and 
never  leave  them  till  tneir  return. 
Both  male  and  female  are  fat  [in]  the 
beginning  of  the  season  ;  but,  before 
they  return,  the  males,  as  I  said,  are 
so  lean,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  eat, 
but  the  females  are  good  to  the  very 
last,  yet  not  so  fat  as  at  beginning  of 
the  season.  It  is  reported  of  tliese 
creatures,  that  they  are  nine  days 
engendering,  and  in  the  water,  tue 
male  -on  the  female's  back.  It  is 
observable  that  the  male,  while 
eng|endering,  do  not  easily  forsake 
their  female ;  for  I  have  gone  and 
taken  hold  of  the  male  when  engen- 
dering, and  a  very  bad  striker  may 
strike  them  then ;  for  the  male  is  not 
shy  at  all,  but  the  female,  seeing  a 
boat  when  they  rise  to  blow,  would 
make  her  escape,  but  that  the  male 

grasps  her  with  his  two  fore  fins  and 
olds  her  fast.  When  they  are  thus 
coupled,  it  is  best  to  strike  the  female 
firsl^  then  you  are  sure  of  the  male 
also.  These  creatures  are  thought  to 
live  to  a  great  age ;  and,  it  is  ob- 
served by  the  Jamaica  turtlers,  that 
they  are  many  years  before  they  come 
to  their  full  growth. 

The  air  of  these  islands  is  temperate 
enough,  considering  the  clime.  There 
is  constantly  a  fresh  sea  breeze  all 
day,  and  cooling  refreshing  winds  in 
the  night;  therefore  the  heat  is  not 


so  violent  here  as  in  most  places  near 
the  Equator.  The  time  of  the  year 
for  the  rains  is  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January.  Then  there  is 
oftentimes  excessive  dark  tempest- 
uous weather  mixed  with  much 
thunder  and  lightning.  Sometimes 
before  and  after  these  months  there 
are  moderate  refreshing  showers  ;  but 
in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
weather  is  always  very  fair.  We 
stayed  at  one  of  these  islands,  which 
lies  under  the  Equator,  but  one  ni^ht ; 
because  our  prizes  could  not  get  into 
an  anchor.  We  refreshed  ourselves 
very  well,  both  with  land  and  sea 
turtle :  and  the  next  day  we  sailed 
from  thence.  The  next  island  of  tlie 
Galapagos  that  we  came  to  is  but  two 
leagues  from  this :  it  is  rocky  and 
barren  like  this ;  it  is  about  five  or 
six  leagues  long,  and  four  broad.  We 
anchored  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  sixteen 
fathoms  water.  It  is  steep  all  round 
this  island,  and  no  anchoring,  only  at 
this  place.  *  As  soon  as  we  .came  to  an 
anchor,  we  made  a  tent  ashore  for 
Captain  Cooke  who  was  sick.  Here 
we  found  the  sea-turtle  lying  ashore 
on  the  sands ;  this  is  not  customary 
in  the  West  Indies.  We  turned  them 
on  their  backs  that  they  might  not 
get  away.  The  next  day  more  came 
up ;  when  we  found  it  to  be  their 
custom  to  lie  in  the  sun  :  so  we  never 
took  care  to  turn  them  afterwards, 
but  sent  ashore  the  cook  every  morn- 
ing, who  killed  as  many  as  served  for 
the  day.  This  custom  we  observed 
all  the  time  we  lay  here,  feeding  some- 
times on  land-turtle,  sometimes  on 
sea- turtle,  there  bein^  plenty  of  either 
sort  Captain  Davis  came  hither 
again  a  second  time;  and  then  he 
went  to  other  islands  on  the  west  side 
of  these.  There  he  found  such  plenty 
of  land-turtle,  that  he  and  his  men 
ate  nothing  else  for  three  months  that 
he  stayed  there.  They  were  so  fat, 
that  he  saved  sixty  jars  of  oil  out  of 
those  that  he  spent  This  oil  served 
instead  of  butter  to  eat  with  dough- 
boys and  dumplings  in  his  return  out 
of  these  seas.     He  found  very  con- 
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venient  places  to  careen,  and  good 
channels  between  the  islands ;  and 
very  good  anchoring  in  man  j  places. 
There  he  found  also  plenty  of  brooks 
of  good  fresh  water,  and  firewood 
enough ;  there  being  plenty  of  trees 
fit  for  many  uses.  Captain  Harris, 
one  that  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter, 
came  hither  likewise,  and  found  some 
islands  that  had  plenty  of  mammee 
trees,  and  pretty  laree  rivers.  The 
sea  about  these  islands  is  plentifully 
stored  with  fish,  such  as  are  at  Juan 
Fernandez.  They  are  both  large  and 
fat,  and  as  plentiful  here  as  at  Juan 
Fernandez ;  here  are  particularly 
abundance  of  sharks.  Toese  Isles  of 
the  Galapagos  have  plenty  of  salt. 
We  stayed  liere  but  twelve  days :  in 
which  time  we  put  ashore  5000  packs 
of  flour,  for  a  reserve,  if  we  snould 
have  occasion  of  any  before  we  left 
tiiese  seas.  Here  one  of  our  Indian 
prisoners  informed  us  that  he  was 
bom  at  Realejo,  and  that  he  would 
enga^  to  carrv  us  thither.  He  being 
examined  of  the  strength  and  riches 
of  it,  satisfied  the  company  so  welL 
that  they  were  resolved  to  go  thither. 
Having  thus  concluded,  the  12th 
of  June,  we  sailed  from  hence,  design- 
ing  to  touch  at  the  Island  of  Cocos, 
as  well  to  put  ashore  some  flour  there, 
as  to  see  the  island,  because  it  was  in 
our  way  to  Realejo.  [But]  despairing 
as  the  winds  were,  to  find  the  Island 
of  Cocos,  we  steered  over  to  the  main. 
The  IsliJid  of  Cocos  is  so  named  by 
the  Spaniards,  because  there  are 
abundance  of  cocoa-nut  trees  grow- 
ing on  it  They  are  not  only  in  one 
or  two  places,  but  ^w  in  great 
groves  aU  round  the  island,  bv  the 
sea.  This  is  an  uninhabited  island  ; 
it  is  seven  or  eight  leagues  round,  and 
pretty  high  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
destitnte  of  trees,  but  looks  very  green 
and  pleasant,  with  an  herb  csllei  hj 
the  Spaniards  "gramadeL"  It  is 
low  hmd  by  the  sea-side.  We  had 
very  fair  weather  and  small  winds 
in  this  voyage  from  the  Galapagos, 
and  at  the  bqnnning  of  July  we  fell 
in  wlUi  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  main  of 
Kexieo.  This  is  so  called  from  two 
white  rocks  lying  off  it.    When  we 


are  off  at  sea,  right  against  the  cape, 
they  appear  as  part  of  the  cape  ;  but 
being  near  the  shore,  either  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  the  cape, 
they  appear  like  two  vhips  under  sail 
at  first  view,  but  coming  nearer  they 
are  like  two  high  towers,  they  being 
small,  high,  and  steep  on  all  sides, 
and  they  are  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  cape.  This  cape  is  in  Lat  9° 
66'.  It  is  about  the  height  of  Beachy 
Head  in  England,  on  the  const  of  Sus- 
sex. It  is  a  full  point,  with  steep 
rocks  to  the  sea.  The  top  of  it  is 
flat  and  even  for  about  a  mile  ;  then 
it  CTadually  falls  away  on  each  side 
with  a  gentle  descent.  It  appears 
very  pleasant,  being  covered  with 
great  lofty  trees.  From  the  cape  on 
the  NW.  side,  the  land  runs  in  NE. 
for  about  four  leagues,  msking  a  small 
bay  called  by  the  Spaniards  Caldera. 
From  the  bottom  of^this  bay  it  is  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  to  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  on  the  North  Sea  coast : 
the  way  between  is  somewhat  moun- 
tainous, but  mostly  savannah.  Cap- 
tain Cooke,  who  was  taken  sick  at 
Juan  Fernandez,  continued  so  till  we 
came  within  two  or  three  leagues  of 
Cape  Blanco,  and  then  died  of  a 
sudden,  though  he  seemed  that  morn- 
ing to  be  as  Ukely  to  live  as  he  had 
been  some  weeks  before;  but  it  is 
usual  with  sick  men  coming  from  the 
sea,  where  they  have  uothmg  but  the 
sea  air,  to  die  off  as  soon  as  ever  they 
come  within  view  of  the  land.  About 
four  hours  after,  we  all  came  to  an 
anchor  (namely,  the  ship  that  I  was 
in,  Captain  Eaton,  and  the  great  meal 
prize),  a  league  within  the  ca\)e,  right 
against  [a|  brook  of  fresh  water,  in 
fourteen  fathoms,  clean  hard  sand. 
Presently  after  we  came  to  an  anchor. 
Captain  Cooke  was  carried  ashore  to 
be  buried ;  twelve  men  carried  their 
arms  to  guard  those  that  were  ordered 
to  dig  the  grave ;  for  although  we 
saw  no  appearance  of  inhabitants,  yet 
we  did  not  know  but  the  country 
might  be  thickly  inhabited.  And 
before  Captain  Cooke  was  interred, 
three  Spanish  Indians  came  to  the 
place  where  our  men  were  digging  the 
grave,  and  demanded  what  t^y  were« 
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and  whence  they  camef  To  whom 
our  men  answered,  they  came  from 
Lima  and  were  bound  to  Sealejo,  but 
that  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships, 
djring  at  sea,  obliged  them  to  come 
into  this  ^ace  to  give  him  Christian 
burial  The  three  Spanish  Indians, 
who  were  very  shy  at  first,  began  to 
be  more  bold,  and  drawing  nearer, 
asked  many  silly  questions,  and  our 
men  did  not  stick  to  soothe  them  up 
with  as  many  falsehoods,  purposely 
to  draw  them  into  their  clutches. 
Our  men  often  laughed  at  their 
temerity,  and  asked  them  if  they 
never  saw  any  Spaniards  before? 
They  told  them,  that  they  themselves 
were  Spaniards,  and  that  they  lived 
among  Spaniards,  and  that  although 
they  were  bom  there,  yet  thev  had  never 
seen  three  ships  there  before.  Our 
men  told  them,  that  neither  now 
might  they  have  seen  so  many,  if  it 
had  not  been  on  an  urgent  occasion. 
At  length  they  drilled"  them  bv  dis- 
course so  near,  that  our  men  laid  hold 
on  all  three  at  once  ;  but  before  Cap- 
tain Cooke  was  buried,  one  of  them 
made  his  escape  ;  the  other  two  were 
brought  off  aboard  our  ship.  Captain 
Eaton  immediately  came  aboard,  and 
examined  them  ;  they  confessed  they 
came  purposely  to  view  our  ship,  and 
if  possible  to  inform  themselves  what 
we  were ;  for  the  President  of  Panama 
not  long  before  sent  a  letter  of  advice 
to  Nicoya,  informing  the  magistrates 
thereof  that  some  enemies  were  come 
into  these  seas,  and  that  therefore  it 
behoved  them  to  be  careful  of  them- 
selves. Nicoya  is  a  small  Mulatta 
town  about  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues 
east  from  hence,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  of  that  name.  It  is 
a  place  very  fit  for  building  ships, 
therefore  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
carpenters,  who  are  commonly  em- 
ployed in  building  new  or  repairing 
old  ships.  It  was  here  that  Captain 
Sharpe,  just  after  I  left  him,  in  the 
year  1681,  got  carpenters  to  fix  his 
ship  before  he  returned  for  England  ; 
and  for  that  reason  it  belioved  the 
Spaniards  to  be  careful,  according  to 

^  Enticed. 


the  Governor  of  Panama's  advice,  lest 
any  men  at  other  times  wanting  such 
necessaries  as  that  place  afforded 
might  again  be  supplied  there.  These 
Spanish  Indians  told  us  likewise  that 
they  were  sent  to  the  place  where  they 
were  taken,  in  order  to  view  our 
ships,  as  fearing  these  were  those 
mentioned  by  the  President  of 
Panama.  It  being  demanded  of  them 
to  give  an  account  of  the  estate  and 
riches  of  the  country,  they  said,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  mostly  husband- 
men, who  were  employed  either  in 
planting  and  manuring  of  com,  or 
chiefly  about  cattle ;  they  having 
large  savannahs,  which  were  weU 
stored  with  bulls,  cows,  and  horses  : 
that  by  the  sea-side  in  some  |daces 
there  grew  some  red  wood  us^ul  in 
dyeing ;  of  this  they  said  there  was 
little  profit  made,  because  they  were 
forced  to  send  it  to  the  Lake  of  Nicar- 
agua, which  rans  into  the  North 
Seas :  that  they  sent  thither  also 
great  quantities  of  bull  and  cow 
hides,  and  brought  thence  in  exchange 
European  commodities :  as  hats,  linen, 
and  woollen,  wherewith  thev  clothed 
themselves ;  that  the  flesh  of  the 
cattle  turned  to  no  other  profit  than 
sustenance  for  their  famihes;  as  for 
butter  and  cheese,  they  made  but 
little  in  those  parts. 

After  they  had  given  this  relation, 
they  told  us,  that  if  we  wanted  pro- 
vision, there  was  a  beef  estantion, '  or 
farm  of  bulls  or  cows,  about  three 
miles  off,  where  we  might  kill  what 
we  pleased.  This  was  welcome  news, 
for  we  had  no  sort  of  flesh  since  we 
left  the  Galapagos ;  therefore  twenty- 
four  of  us  immediately  entered  into 
two  boats,  taking  one  of  these  Spanish 
Indians  with  us  for  a  pilot,  and  went 
ashore  about  a  league  from  the  ship. 
There  we  hauled  up  our  boats  dry, 
and  marched  all  away,  following  our 
guide,  who  soon  brought  us  to  some 
houses,  and  a  large  pen  for  cattle. 
This  pen  stood  in  a  lai^  savannah, 
about  two  miles  from  our  boats  ; 
there  were  a  great  many  fat  bulls  and 

'  Spanish,  "Estancia,"  a  mansion 
or  farm,  or  place  of  store. 
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cows  feedinff  in  the  SRvmnnahs.  Some 
of  VLB  would  haTe  killed  three  or 
four  to  carry  on  board ;  but  others 
opposed  it,  and  said  it  was  better  to 
stay  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
drive  the  cattle  into  the  pen,  and 
then  kill  twenty  or  thirty,  or  as 
many  as  we  pleased.  I  was  minded 
to  return  aboard,  and  endearoured 
to  persuade  them  all  to  go  with 
me,  but  some  would  not ;  therefore 
1  returned  with  twelve,  which  was 
hal^  and  left  the  other  twelve  be- 
hind. At  this  place  I  saw  three 
or  four  tons  of  the  red  wood,  which 
I  take  to  be  that  sort  of  wood 
called  in  Jamaica  bloodwood  or  Ni- 
caragua wood.  We  who  returned 
aboard  met  no  one  to  oppose  us, 
and  the  next  day  we  expected  our 
consorts  that  we  left  ashore,  but  none 
came;  therefore  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ten  men  went  in  our 
canoe  to  see  what  was  become  of  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  bay  where  we 
landed  to  go  to  the  eetantion,  they 
found  our  men  all  on  a  small  rock, 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  standing 
in  the  water  up  to  their  waists.  These 
men  had  slept  ashore  in  the  house, 
and  turned  out  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing to  pen  the  cattle :  two  or  three 
went  one  way,  and  as  many  another 
wav,  to  get  the  cattle  to  the  pen  ; 
ana  others  stood  at  the  pen  to  arive 
them  in.  When  they  were  thus 
scattered,  about  forty  or  fifty  armed 
Spaniards  came  in  among  them.  Our 
men  immediatelv  called  to  each  other, 
and  drew  together  in  a  body  before 
the  Spaniards  could  attack  them, 
and  marched  to  their  boat,  which 
was  hauled  up  dry  on  the  sand  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  sandv  bay 
thej  fonna  their  boat  all  in  names. 
This  was  a  very  nnpleasing  sight,  for 
they  knew  not  how  to  get  aboard, 
unless  they  marched  bv  land  to  the 
{dace  where  Captain  Cooke  was  buried, 
which  was  near  a  league.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  way  was  thick  woods, 
whan  the  Spaniaxds  might  easily  lay 
IB  ambush  for  them,  at  which  they 
are  very  expert  On  the  other  side, 
the  Spaniuds  now  thought  them 
MOure ;  and  therefore  came  to  them 


and  asked  them  if  they  would  be 
pleased  to  walk  to  their  plantations, 
with  many  other  such  flouts;  but 
our  men  answered  never  a  word.  It 
was  about  half  ebb  when  one  of  our 
men  took  notice  of  a  rock  a  good  dia* 
tance  from  the  shore,  just  appearing 
above  water ;  he  showed  it  to  his  con- 
sorts and  told  them  it  would  be  a 
good  castle  for  them  if  they  could 
get  thither.  They  all  wished  tliem- 
selves  there ;  for  the  Spmiards,  who 
lay  as  yet  at  a  good  aistance  from 
them  behind  the  bushes,  as  secure  of 
their  prev,  began  to  whistle  now  and 
then  a  snot  among  them.  Having 
therefore  well  considered  the  place, 
together  with  the  danger  they  were 
in,  they  proposed  to  send  one  of  1^ 
tallest  men  to  try  if  the  sea  between 
them  and  the  rock  were  fordable. 
This  counsel  they  presently  put  in 
execution,  and  founa  it  according  to 
their  desire.  So  they  all  marched 
over  to  the  rock,  where  they  remained 
till  the  canoe  came  to  them ;  which 
was  about  seven  hours.  It  was  the 
latter  part  of  the  ebb  when  they  first 
went  over,  and  then  the  rock  was 
dry ;  but  when  the  tide  of  flood  re* 
turned  again  the  rock  was  covered, 
and  the  water  still  flowing ;  so  that 
if  our  canoe  had  stayed  but  one  hour 
longer  they  might  have  been  in  as 
great  danger  of  their  lives  from  the 
sea  as  before  from  the  Spaniards ;  for 
the  tide  rises  here  about  eight  feet. 
The  Spaniards  remained  on  the  shore, 
expectmg  to  see  them  destroyed,  but 
never  came  from  behind  the  bushes 
wh^^  they  first  planted  themselves ; 
they  having  not  above  three  or  four 
hand-guns,  the  rest  of  them  being 
armed  with  lances.  The  Spaniards 
in  these  parts  are  very  expert  in 
heaving  or  darting  the  lance,  with 
which,  upon  occasion,  thev  will  do 
great  feats,  especially  in  ambuscades ; 
and  by  their  good  will  they  care  not 
for  fighting  otherwise,  but  content 
themselves  with  standing  aloof, 
threatening  and  calling  names,  at 
which  they  are  as  expert  as  at  the 
other;   so  that  if  their  tongues  be 

aniet,  we  always  take  it  for  granted 
ley  have  laid  some  ambush.    B«lnc^ 
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night  our  canoe  came  aboard,  and 
brought  our  men  all  safe. 

The  day  before  we  went  from  hence, 
Mr  Edward  Davis,  the  company's 
Quarter-master,  was  made  Captain 
by  consent  of  all  the  company ;  for  it 
was  his  place  by  succession.  The 
20th  day  of  July  we  sailed  from  this 
Bay  of  Caldera,  with  Captain  Eaton, 
and  our  prize  which  we  brought  from 
the  Galapagos,  in  company,  directing 
course  for  Realejo.  Tne  wind  was  at 
N. ,  which,  although  but  an  ordinary 
wind,  yet  carried  us  in  three  days 
abreast  of  our  intended  port.  Realejo 
is  the  most  remarkable  land  on  all 
this  coast ;  for  there  is  a  high-peaked 
burning  mountain,  called  by  the 
Spanianis  Volcano  Viejo,  or  the  Old 
Volcano.  The  volcano  may  be  easily 
known,  because  there  is  not  any  other 
so  high  a  mountain  near  it,  neither  is 
there  any  that  appears  in  the  like 
form  all  along  the  coast;  besides  it 
smokes  all  the  day,  and  in  the  night 
it  sometimes  sends  forth  flames  of 
fire.  This  mountain  may  be  seen 
twenty  leagues.  Being  within  three 
leagues  of  the  harbour,  the  entrance 
into  it  may  be  seen.  There  is  a  small 
fiat  low  island  which  makes  the  har- 
bour. This  harbour  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 200  sail  of  ships.  The  best 
riding  is  near  the  main,  where  there 
is  seven  or  eight  fathoms  water; 
clean  hard  sand.  Realejo  town  is  two 
leagues  from  hence,  and  there  are  two 
creeks  that  run  towards  it ;  the  wes- 
ternmost comes  near  the  back-side  of 
the  town,  the  other  runs  up  to  the 
town ;  but  neither  ships  nor  barks 
can  go  so  far.  These  creeks  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  land  on  each  side 
drowned,  and  full  of  red  mangrove- 
trees.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  east 
creek,  the  Spaniards  had  cast  up  a 
strong  breastwork ;  it  was  likewise 
reported  they  had  another  on  the 
west  creek,  both  so  advantageously 
placed  that  ten  men  might  with  ease 
keep  200  men  from  landing. 

We  were  now  in  sight  of  the  vol- 
cano, being,  by  estimation,  seven  or 
eight  leagues  from  the  shore;  and 
the  mountain  bearing  N£.,  we  took 


in  our  topsails,  and  hauled  up  our 
courses,  intending  to  go  with  our 
canoes  into  the  harbour  in  the  night. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  very  hard 
tornado  out  of  the  NE.,  with  much 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  The 
violence  of  the  wind  did  not  last 
long,  yet  it  was  11  o'clock  at  night 
before  we  got  out  our  canoes,  and 
then  it  was  quite  calm.  We  rowed 
in  directly  for  the  shore,  and  thought 
to  have  reached  it  before  day ;  but  it 
was  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
we  got  into  the  harbour.  When  we 
came  within  a  league  of  the  Island  of 
Realejo,  that  makes  the  harbour,  we 
saw  a  house  on  it ;  and  coming  nearer 
we  saw  two  or  three  men,  who  stood 
and  looked  on  us  till  we  came  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  island,  then  they 
went  into  their  canoe,  which  lay  on 
the  inside  of  the  island,  and  rowed 
towards  the  main ;  but  we  overtook 
them  before  they  got  over,  and  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  ieland.  There 
was  a  horseman  right  against  ns  on 
the  main  when  we  took  the  canoe, 
who  immediately  rode  away  towards 
the  town  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
rest  of  our  canoes  rode  heavily,  and 
did  not  come  to  the  island  till  12 
o'clock ;  therefore  we  were  forced  to 
stay  for  them.  Before  they  came, 
we  examined  the  prisoners,  who  told 
us  that  they  were  set  there  to  watch, 
for  the  Governor  of  Realejo  received 
a  letter  about  a  month  before^  where- 
in he  was  advised  of  some  enemies 
come  into  the  sea,  and  therefore  ad- 
monished to  be  careful ;  that  imme- 
diately thereupon  the  Governor  had 
caused  a  house  to  be  built  on  this 
island,  and  ordered  four  men  to  be 
continually  there  to  watch  night  and 
day  ;  and  if  they  saw  any  ship  com- 
ing thither,  they  were  to  give  notice 
of  it.  They  said  they  did  not  expect 
to  see  boats  or  canoes,  but  looked  out 
for  a  ship.  At  first  they  took  us  in 
our  advanced  canoe  to  be  some  men 
that  had  been  cast  away  and  lost  our 
ship  ;  till,  seeing  three  or  four  canoes 
more,  they  began  to  suspect  what  we 
were.  They  told  us  likewise,  that  the 
horseman  we  saw  did  come  to  them 
every  morning,  and  that  in  less  than 
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an  hour's  time  he  could  be  at  the 
town.  When  Captain  Eaton  and  hia 
canoes  came  ashore,  we  told  them 
what  had  happened.  It  was  now 
three  hours  since  the  horseman  rode 
away,  and  we  could  not  expect  to  get 
to  the  town  in  less  than  two  hours ; 
in  which  time  the  Governor,  having 
notice  of  our  coming,  might  be  pro- 
vided  to  receive  us  at  his  breastworks ; 
therefore  we  thought  it  best  to  defer 
this  design  till  another  time.  Here 
we  stayed  till  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  then  our  ships  being  come 
within  a  league  of  the  shore,  we  all 
went  on  board,  and  steered  for  the 
Gulf  of  Amapalla,  intending  there  to 
careen  our  ships. 

The  26th  of  July,  Captain  Eaton 
came  aboard  our  ship  to  consult  with 
Captain  Davis  how  to  get  some  In- 
dians to  assist  us  in  careening.  It 
was  concluded,  that  when  we  came 
near  the  Gulf,  Captain  Davis  should 
take  two  canoes,  well  manned,  and 
go  before,  and  Captain  Eaton  should 
stay  aboard.  According  to  this 
agreement.  Captain  Davis  went  away 
for  the  Gulf  the  next  day.  The  Gulf 
of  Amapalla^  is  a  g^eat  arm  of  the 
sea,  running  eight  or  ten  leagues  into 
the  country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
side  of  its  entrance  with  Point  Casi- 
vina,  and  on  the  NW.  side  with  St 
Michael's  Mount  Both  these  places 
are  very  remarkable.  Point  Casivina 
is  in  Lat.  12**  40^  N.  It  is  a  high 
round  point,  which  at  sea  appears 
like  an  island,  because  the  land  with- 
in it  is  venr  low.  St  Michael's  Mount 
is  a  very  nigh  peaked  hill,  not  very 
steep :  the  Land  at  the  foot  of  it  on 
the  SE.  side  is  low  and  even  for  at 
least  a  mile.  From  this  low  land  the 
Gulf  of  Amapalla  enters  on  that  side. 
Between  this  low  land  and  Point 
Caaivina  are  two  considerable  high 
islands;  the  southernmost  is  called 
Mangera,  the  other  is  called  Amapal- 

^  Marked  in  the  modern  maps  as 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  southern 
headland  is  Cape  Cosiguina,  called 
Casivina  by  Dampier ;  the  northern, 
which  he  called  St  Michael's  Mount, 
is  Cape  Candadillo. 


la ;  and  they  are  two  miles  asunder.' 
.  .  .  There  are  a  great  many  more 
islands  in  this  Bay,  but  none  inhabited 
as  these.  There  is  one  pretty  large 
island,  belonging  to  a  nunnery,  as 
the  Indians  told  us ;  this  was  stocked 
with  bulls  and  cows.  Three  or  four 
Indians  lived  there  to  look  after 
the  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  whicli  we 
often  frequented  this  island  while  we 
lay  in  the  bay.  They  are  all  low 
islands,  except  Amapalla  and  Man- 
gera. There  are  two  channels  to 
come  into  this  gulf;  one  between 
Point  Casivina  and  Mangera,  the 
other  between  Mangera  and  Ama- 
palla ;  the  latter  is  the  best. 

It  was  into  this  gulf  that  Captain 
Davis  was  gone  with  the  two  cauoes, 
to  endeavour  for  a  prisoner,  to  gain 
intelligence,  if  possible,  before  our 
ships  came  in.  He  came  the  first 
night  to  Mangera,  but  for  want  of  a 
pilot  did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
the  town.  In  the  morning  he  found 
a  great  many  canoes  hauled  up  on  the 
bay  ;  and  from  that  bay  fouiid  a  path 
which  led  him  and  his  company  to 
the  town.  The  Indians  saw  our  ships 
in  the  evening  coming  towards  the 
island,  and  being  before  informed  of 
enemies  in  the  sea,  they  kept  scouts 
out  all  night  for  fear;  who  seeing 
Captain  Davis  coming,  ran  into  the 
town,  and  alarmed  all  the  people. 
When  Captain  Davis  came  thither, 
they  all  ran  into  the  woods.  The 
Friar  happened  to  be  there  at  this 
time ;  who,  being  unable  to  ramble 

'  Mangera  is  described  as  a  hi^h 
round  island,  about  two  leagues  in 
compass,  and  appearing  from  the  sea 
like  a  tall  grove.  There  is  mention 
made  of  one  town,  about  the  middle 
of  the  island.  Amapalla  is  much 
larger  than  Mangera,  with  two  towns 
on  it.  The  Indians  of  both  places 
cultivate  maize,  a  few  plantains,  and 
the  hog  plum.  The  towns  were  gov- 
erned from  St  Michael's,  to  which 
they  paid  tribute  in  maize.  There 
was  but  one  friar  or  padre  living 
amongst  them,  who  exacted  a  tenth 
from  the  natives,  and  who  was  the 
only  white  man  on  the  ialaiid. 
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into  the  woods,  fell  into  Captain 
Daris's  hands  ;  there  were  two  Indian 
boys  with  him  who  were  likewise 
taken.  Captain  Davis  went  only  to 
get  a  prisoner,  therefore  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  Friar,  and  imme- 
diately came  down  to  the  sea-side. 
He  went  from  thence  to  the  Island  of 
Amapalla,  carrying  the  Friar  and  the 
two  Indian  boys  with  him.  These 
were  his  pilots  to  conduct  him  to  the 
landing-place,  where  they  arrived 
about  noon.  They  made  no  stay 
here,  bnt  left  three  or  four  men  to 
look  after  the  canoes,  and  Captain 
Davis,  with  the  rest,  marched  to  the 
town,  taking  the  Friar  with  them. 
The  town,  as  is  before  noted,  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  stand- 
ing in  a  plain  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
having  a  ver^  steep  ascent  to  go  to  it 
All  the  Indians  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  waiting  Captain  Davis's  com- 
ing. The  Secreta:^,  mentioned  be- 
fore, had  no  great  kindness  for  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  he  that  persuaded 
the  Indians  to  wait  Captain  Davis's 
coming;  for  they  were  all  running 
into  the  woods ;  but  he  told  them, 
that  if  any  of  the  Spaniards'  enemies 
came  thither,  it  was  not  to  hurt 
them,  but  the  Spaniards,  whose 
slaves  they  were;  and  that  their 
poverty  would  protect  them.  This 
man,  with  the  C*acique,  stood  more 
forward  than  the  rest,  at  the  bank  of 
the  hill,  when  Captain  Davis  with 
his  company  appeared  beneath.  They 
called  out  therefore  in  Spanish,  de- 
manding of  our  men  what  they  were, 
and  whence  they  camef  To  whom 
Captain  Davis  and  his  men  replied, 
they  were  Biscayers,  and  were  sent 
thither  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  clear 
those  seas  from  enemies ;  that  their 
ships  were  coming  into  the  gulf  to 
careen,  and  that  they  came  thither 
before  the  ships  to  seek  a  convenient 

?lace  for  if^  as  also  to  desire  the 
ndians'  assistance.  The  Secretary, 
who,  as  I  said  before,  was  the  only 
man  that  could  speak  Spanish,  told 
them  that  they  were  welcome,  for  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  any  Old  Spain 
men,  especially  for  the  Biscayers,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  a  very  honour- 


able report ;  therefore  he  desired  them 
to  come  up  to  their  town.  Captain 
Davis  ana  his  men  immediately 
ascended  the  hill,  the  Friar  going 
before ;  and  they  were  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  affection  by  the  Indians. 
The  Cacique  and  Secretary  embraced 
Captain  Davis ;  and  the  other  Indians 
received  his  men  with  the  like  cere- 
mony. 

These  salutations  being  ended, 
they  all  marched  towards  the  church, 
for  that  is  the  place  of  all  public 
meetings,  and  all  plays  and  pastimes 
are  acted  there  also  ;  therefore  in  the 
churches  belonging  to  Indian  towns 
they  have  all  sorts  of  vizards  and 
strange  antic  dresses  both  for  men  and 
women,  and  abundance  of  musical 
hautboys  and  strumstmms.  The 
strumstrum  is  made  somewhat  like 
a  cittern ;  most  of  those  that  the 
Indians  use  are  made  of  alar^gourd, 
cut  in  the  midst,  and  a  thm  board 
laid  over  the  hollow,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  sides.  This  serves  for 
the  belly,  over  which  the  strings  are 

S laced.  The  nights  before  any  lioli- 
ays,  or  the  nights  ensuing,  are  the 
times  when  they  all  meet  to  make 
merry.  Their  mirth  consists  in  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  sporting  in  those 
antic  habits,  and  using  as  many  antic 
gestures.  If  the  moon  shine  they 
use  but  few  torches ;  if  not,  the 
church  is  full  of  light  They  meet 
at  these  times  all  sorts  of  both  sexes. 
All  the  Indians  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  who  are  under  the 
Spaniards  seem  to  be  more  melancholy 
than  other  Indians  that  are  free  ;  and 
at  these  public  meeting  when  they 
are  in  the  greatest  of  their  jollity,  their 
mirth  seems  to  be  rather  forced  than 
real  Their  songs  are  very  melancholy 
and  doleful,  so  is  their  music ;  but 
whether  it  be  natural  to  the  Indians 
to  be  thus  melancholy,  ia  the  effect 
of  their  slavery,  I  am  not  certain. 
But  I  have  always  been  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  then  only  condol- 
ing their  misfortunes,  the  loss  of  their 
country  and  liberties,  which,  although 
those  that  are  now  living  do  not 
know  nor  remember  what  it  was  to  be 
free,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  deep 
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impression  in  their  tliou^hts  of  the 
slaTery  which  the  Spaniards  have 
brought  them  under,  increased  pro- 
bably by  some  traditions  of  tneir 
ancient  freedom.  Captain  Davis  in- 
tended, when  they  were  all  in  the 
church,  to  shnt  the  doors  and  then 
make  a  bargain  with  them,  letting 
them  know  what  he  was,  and  so  draw 
them  afterwards  b^  fair  means  to  our 
assistance,  the  Fnar  being  with  him, 
who  had  also  promised  to  engage 
them  to  it.  But  before  the^  were  ^1 
in  the  church,  one  of  Captain  Davis's 
men  pushed  one  of  Uie  Indians,  to 
hasten  him  into  the  church.  The 
Indian  immediately  ran  away,  and  all 
the  rest,  taking  the  alarm,  sprang 
out  of  the  churoh  like  deer ;  it  was 
bard  to  say  which  was  first;  and 
Captain  Davis,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  happened,  was  left  in  the  church 
only  with  the  Friar.  When  they  were 
all  fled.  Captain  Davis's  men  fired, 
and  killed  the  Secretary ;  and  thus 
our  hopas  perished  by  the  indiscretion 
of  one  fooush  fellow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ships  came  into 
the  gulf  between  Point  Casivina  and 
Mangera,  and  anchored  near  the  Island 
of  Ajmapalla,  on  the  £.  side,  in  ten 
fathoms  water,  clean  hard  sand.  In 
the  evening  Captain  Davis  and  his 
company  came  aboard,  and  brought 
the  Friar  with  them,  who  told  Cap- 
tain Davis,  that  if  the  Secretary  had 
not  been  killed  he  could  have  sent 
him  a  letter  by  one  of  the  Indians 
that  was  taken  at  Mangera,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  us ;  but  now 
the  only  way  was  to  send  one  of  those 
Indians  to  seek  the  Cacioue,  and  Pie] 
himself  would  instruct  nim  what  to 
aay,^  and  did  not  question  but  the 
Cadque  would  come  on  his  word. 
The  next  day  we  sent  ashore  one  of 
the  Indians,  who  before  night  return- 
ed with  the  Cacique  and  six  other 
Indians,  who  remained  with  us  aU 
the  time  that  we  stayed  here.  These 
Indians  did  us  good  service,  especi- 
ally in  pilotinff  us  to  an  island,  wnere 
we  killed  beef  whenever  we  wanted ; 
and  for  this  their  service  we  satisfied 
them  to  their  hearts'  content.  It  was 
ftt  this  Island  of  Amapallathat  a  party 


of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  came 
afterwards  and  stayed  a  great  while, 
and  at  last  landed  on  the  main,  and 
marched  overland  to  the  Cape  River, 
which  disembogues  into  the  North 
Seas  near  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  Cape  River.  ^  Near 
the  head  of  this  river  they  made  bark- 
logs  (which  I  shall  describe  in  the 
next  Chapter),  and  so  went  into  the 
North  Seas.  This  was  the  way  that 
Captain  Sharpe  had  proposed  to  go  if 
he  had  been  put  to  it,  for  this  wsy 
was  partly  known  to  Privateers  by  the 
discovery  that  was  made  into  the 
country  about  thirty  vears  since  bv  a 
party  of  Englishmen  tnat  went  up  that 
river  in  canoes,  about  as  far  as  the 
place  whei'e  these  Frenchmen  made 
their  bark-logs;  there  thev  landed 
and  marched  to  a  town  called  Segovia 
in  the  country.  They  were  near  a 
month  getting  up  the  river,  for  there 
are  many  catoracts  where  they  were 
often  forced  to  leave  the  river  and 
haul  their  canoes  ashore  over  the 
land  till  they  were  past  the  cataracts, 
and  then  launch  tneir  canoes  again 
into  the  river.  I  have  discoursed 
[with]  several  men  that  were  in  that 
expedition,  and  if  I  mistake  not»  Cap- 
tain Sharpe  was  one  of  them.  But 
to  ^return  to  our  voyage  in  hand; 
when  both  our  ships  were  dean,  and 
our  water  filled.  Captain  Davis  and 
Captain  Eaton  broke  ofif  consortships. 
Captain  Eaton  took  aboard  of  his 
ships  400  packs  of  flour,  and  sailed 
out  of  the  gulf  the  2d  of  September. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Thb  8d  of  September  1684,  we 
sent  the  Friar  ashore,  and  left  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  the  prize 
which  we  brought  in  hither,  though 
she  was  still  half-laden  with  flour; 
and  we  sailed  out  with  the  land-wind, 
passing  between  Amapalla  and  Man- 
gera.   When  we  were  a  league  out, 

^  Variously  called  in  modem  maps 
thoYanquez,  or  Yanks,  or  Tints,  or 
Segovia,  or  Coco  River. 
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we  saw  a  canoe  coming  with  sail  and 
oars  after  us,  therefore  we  shortened 
sail  and  stayed  for  her.  She  was  a 
canoe  sent  by  the  Governor  of  St 
Michael's  town  to  our  Captain,  desir- 
ing him  not  to  carry  away  the  Friar. 
The  messenger  being  told  that  the 
Friar  was  set  ashore  again  at  Ama- 
palla,  he  returned  with  joy,  and  we 
made  soil  again,  having  the  wind  at 
WN  W.  We  steered  towards  the  coast 
of  Peru.  We  had  tornadoes  every  day 
till  we  made  Cape  San  Francisco, 
which  from  June  to  November  are 
very  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  we 
had  with  the  tornadoes  very  much 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  When 
the  tornadoes  were  over,  the  wind, 
which  while  they  lasted  was  most 
from  the  SE.,  came  about  again  to 
the  W.,  and  never  failed  us  till  we 
were  in  sight  of  Cape  San  Francisca 
This  cape  is  in  Lat  1**  N. ;  it  is  a  high 
bluff  or  full  point  of  land,  clothed 
with  tall  great  trees.  The  land  in 
the  country  within  this  cape  is  very 
high,  and  the  mountains  commonly 
appear  very  black.  When  we  came 
in  with  this  cape  we  overtook  Captain 
Eaton  plying  under  the  shore ;  he  in 
his  passage  from  Amapalla,  while  he 
was  on  that  coast,  met  with  such  ter* 
rible  tornadoes  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning that,  aa  he  and  all  his  men 
related,  they  had  never  met  with  the 
like  in  any  place.  They  were  very 
much  affrighted  by  them,  the  air 
smelling  very  much  of  sulphur,  and 
they  apprehending  themselves  [to  be] 
in  great  danger  ofbeing  burnt  by  the 
lightning.  He  touched  at  the  island 
of  Cocos,  and  put  ashore  200  packs 
of  flour  there,  and  loaded  his  boat 
with  cocoa-nuts,  and  took  in  fresh 
water.  In  the  evening  we  separated 
again  from  Captain  Eaton,  for  he 
stood  off  to  sea,  and  we  plied  up  under 
the  shore,  making  our  best  advantage 
both  of  sea  and  land  winds. 

The  20th  of  September  we  came  to 
the  Island  of  Plata,  and  anchored  in 
sixteen  fathoms.  We  had  very  good 
weather  from  the  time  that  we  fell 
in  with  Cape  San  Francisco,  and  were 
now  fallen  in  again  with  the  same 
places  from  whence  I  begin  the  ac- 


count of  this  voyage  in  the  First 
Chapter,  having  now  compassed  in 
the  whole  continent  of  South  America. 
The  Island  of  Plata,  as  some  report, 
was  so  named  by  the  Spaniards  &{UiT 
Sir  Francis  Drake  took  the  Cacafue- 
go,*  a  ship  chiefly  laden  with  plate, 
which  they  say  he  brought  hither  and 
divided  it  here  with  his  men.  It  is 
about  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  and  of  a  good  height.  It 
is  bounded  with  high  steep  cliffs  clear 
round,  only  at  one  place  on  the  east 
side.  The  top  of  it  is  flat  and  even, 
the  soil  sandy  and  dry ;  the  trees  it 
produces  are  but  smsill-bodied,  low, 
and  grow  thin;  and  there  are  only 
three  or  four  sorts  of  trees,  all  un- 
known to  us.  I  observed  they  were 
much  overgrown  with  long  moss. 
There  is  go^  grass,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
water  on  this  island,  but  at  one  place 
on  the  east  side  close  by  the  sea; 
there  it  drills'  slowly  down  from  the 
rocks,  where  it  may  be  received  into 
vessels.  There  were  plenty  of  gpats, 
but  they  are  now  all  destroyed.  There 
is  no  other  sort  of  land  animal  thfit  I 
did  ever  see ;  there  are  plenty  of  boo- 
bies and  man-of-war  birds.  At  this 
island  are  plenty  of  those  small  sea- 
turtle  spoken  of  in  my  last  Chapter. 

The  21st,  Captain  Eaton  came  to 
an  anchor  by  us ;  he  was  very  willing 
to  have  consorted  with  us  again,  but 
Captain  Davis's  men  were  so  unrea- 
sonable that  they  would  not  allow 
Captain  Eaton's  men  an  equal  share 
with  them  in  what  they  got ;  there- 
fore Captain  Eaton  stayed  there  but  one 
night,  and  the  next  day  sailed  from 
hence,  steering  away  to  the  south- 
ward. We  stayed  no  longer  than  the 
day  ensuing,  and  then  we  sailed  to- 
vttad  Point  Santa  Elena,  intending 
there  to  land  some  men  purposely  to 
get  prisoners  for  intelligence. 

Point  Santa  Elena  bears  S.  from 

^  The  capture  of  this  rich  prize  is 
narrated  in  Drake's  Voyage.  See 
page  70. 

*  Penetrates,  trickles.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor uses  the  word  "drill "  to  signify 
a  small  water-course. 
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the  Island  of  Plata.  It  lies  in  Lat. 
2*  15'  8.  The  point  is  pretty  high, 
flat,  and  even  at  top ;  overgrown  with 
many  great  thistles  but  no  sort  of 
tree ;  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  an 
island  because  the  land  within  it  is 
very  low.  This  point  strikes  out  west 
into  the  sea,  making  a  pretty  large 
bay  on  the  north  side.  .  .  .  When 
we  were  abreast  of  this  point  we  sent 
away  our  canoes  in  the  night  to  take 
the  Indian  village.  They  landed  in 
the  morning  betimes  close  by  the 
town,  and  took  some  prisoners.  They 
took  likewise  a  small  bark  which  the 
Indians  had  set  on  fire,  but  our  men 
quenched  it,  and  took  the  Indian 
that  did  it,  who  being  asked  where- 
fore he  set  the  bark  on  fire,  said,  that 
there  was  an  order  from  the  Viceroy 
lately  set  out  commanding  all  seamen 
to  bum  their  vessels  if  attacked  by 
us,  and  betake  themselves  to  their 
boats.  There  was  another  bark  in  a 
small  cove  a  mile  from  the  village; 
thither  our  men  went,  thinking  to 
take  her,  but  the  seamen  that  were 
aboard  set  her  in  flames  and  fled.  In 
the^ening,  our  men  came  aboard, 
and"  brought  the  small  bark  with 
them,  the  fire  of  which  they  had 
quenched ;  and  then  we  returned 
again  towards  Plata,  where  we  ar- 
rived the  26th  of  September. 

In  the  evening  we  sent  out  some 
men  in  our  bars  lately  taken  and 
canoes,  to  an  Indian  village  called 
Manta,  two  or  three  leagues  to  the 
W.  of  Cape  San  Lorenzo,  hoping  there 
to  get  other  prisoners,  for  we  could 
not  learn  from  those  we  took  at  Point 
Santa  Elena  the  reason  why  the  Vice- 
roy should  give  such  orders  to  bum 
the  ships.  They  had  a  fresh  sea 
breeze  till  12  o'clock  at  night,  and 
then  it  proved  calm,  wherefore  they 
rowed  away  with  their  canoes  as  near 
to  the  town  as  they  thought  conven- 
ient, and  lay  still  till  day.  Manta  is 
a  small  Indian  village  on  the  main, 
distant  from  the  Island  of  Plata  seven 
or  eight  leagues.  It  stands  so  advan- 
tageo^y  to  be  seen,  beins  built  on 
a  small  ascent,  that  it  makes  a  very 
fair  prospect  to  the  sea,  yet  but  a  few 
poor  scattering  Indian  houses.   There 


is  a  very  fine  church,  adorned  with  a 
great  deal  of  carved  work.  It  was 
formerly  a  habitation  of  Spaniards, 
but  they  are  all  removed  from  hence 
now.  The  land  about  it  is  dry  and 
sandy,  bearing  only  a  few  shrubby 
trees.  These  Indians  plant  no  man- 
ner of  grain  or  root,  but  are  supplied 
from  other  places,  and  commonly  Keep 
a  stock  of  provision  to  reb'eve  ships 
that  want,  for  this  is  the  firet  settle- 
ment that  ships  can  touch  at  which 
come  from  Panama  bound  to  Lima, 
or  any  other  port  in  Peru.  The  land, 
being  dry  and  sandy,  is  not  fit  to 
produce  crops  of  maize,  which  is  the 
reason  they  plant  none.  There  is  a 
spring  of  good  water  between  the  vil- 
lage and  the  sea.  On  the  back  of  the 
town,  a  pretty  way  up  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  very  high  mountain,  tower- 
ing up  like  a  sugar-loaf,  called  Monte 
Christo.  It  is  a  venr  good  sea  mark, 
for  there  is  none  like  it  on  all  the 
coast.  The  body  of  this  m  ountain  bears 
due  S.  from  Manta.  ^  From  Manta  to 
Cape  San  Lorenzo  the  land  is  plain 
and  even,  of  an  indifferent  height. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  day  appeared,  onr 
men  landed,  and  marched  towards  the 
village,  which  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  their  landing-place.  Some 
of  the  Indians  who  were  stirring  saw 
them  coming,  and  alarmed  their 
neighbours  ;  so  that  all  that  were 
able  got  away.  They  took  only  two 
old  women,  who  both  said,  that  it 
was  reported  that  a  great  many  ene- 
mies were  come  overland  through  the 
country  of  Darien  into  the  South 
Seas,  and  that  they  were  at  present 
in  canoes  and  perishes ;  and  that 
the  Viceroy  upon  this  news,  had  set 
out  the  fore-mentioned  order  for  burn- 
ing their  own  ships.  Our  men  found 
no  sort  of  provision  here ;  the  Vice- 
roy having  likewise  sent  orders  to  all 
seaports  to  keep  no  provision,  but 
just  to  supply   themselves.      These 

*  It  has  been  conjecture<i  that 
Chimberazo  is  here  meant,  but  that 
mountain  lies  east  by  south,  and  not 
south,  from  Manta,  and  probably 
Dampier  refers  to  some  smaller  emi- 
nence nearer  the  coast. 
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women  also   said,   that  the   Manta 
Indians  were  sent  oyer  to  the  Island 
of   Plata  to  destroy  all    the  goats 
there,  which  they  performed  ahout  a 
month  ago.    With  this  news  our  men 
returned  again,  and  arrived  at  Plata 
the  next  day.     We  lay  still  at  the 
Island  of  Plata,  heing  not  resolved 
what  to  do,  till  the  %i  of  October ; 
and  then  Captain  Swan,  in  the  Cygnet 
of  London,  arrived  there.     He  was 
fitted  out  by  very  eminent  merchants 
of  that  city,  on  a  design  only  to  trade 
with  the  Spaniards  or  Indians,  having 
a  very  considerable  cargo  well  sortea 
for  these  parts  of  the  world;  but  meet- 
ing with  divers  disappointments,  and 
being  out  of  hopes  to  obtain  a  trade 
in  these  seas,  his  men  forced  him  to 
entertain  a  company  of   Privateers 
which  he  met  with  near  Nicoya,  a 
to¥m  whither  he  was  going  to  seek  a 
trade ;    and    these    Pnvateers   were 
bound  thither  in  boats  to  get  a  ship. 
These  were  the  men  that  we  had 
heard  of  at  Manta  ;  they  came  over- 
land, under  the  command  of  Captain 
Peter  Harris,  nephew  to  that  Cap- 
tain Harris  who  waa  killed  before 
Panama.      Captain  Swan  was   still 
commander  of  his  own   ship,   and 
Captain  Harris  commanded  a  small 
ba»  under  Captain  Swan.      There 
was  much  joy  on  all  sides  when  they 
arrived  ;  ana  immediately  hereupon, 
Captain    Davis   and    Captain  Swan 
consorted,  wishing  for  Captain  Eaton 
again.     Our  little  bark,  which  was 
taken  at  Santa  Elena,  was  immedi- 
ately sent  out  to  cruise  while  the 
i^ps  were  fitting ;  for  Captain  Swan's 
ship,  bein^  full  of  goods,  was  not  fit 
to  entertain  his  new  guests,  till  the 
ffoods  were  disposed  of;  therefore  he, 
by  the  consent  of  the  supercargoes, 
got  up  all  hia  goods  on  decs,  and  sold 
to  any  one  that  would  buy,  upon  trust 
The  rest  was  thrown  overboard  into 
the  sea,  except  fine  goods,  as  silks, 
muslins,  stoclunm,  &c,  and  except 
the  iron,  whereof  ne  had  a  eood  quan- 
tity, both  wrought  and  in  Otfs ;  this 
was  saved  for  ballast    The  third  day 
after  our  bark  was  sent  to  cruise,  she 
Ivought  in  a  prize  of  400  tons,  laden 
with  timber ;   they  took  her  in  the 


bay  of  Guayaquil ;  she  came  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  and  was  bound 
to  Lima.     The  commander  of  this 
prize  said,  that  it  was  generally  re- 
ported and  believed  at   Guayaquil, 
that  the  Viceroy  was  fitting  out  ten 
sail  of  frigates  to  drive  us  out  of  tht* 
Seas.    This  news  made  our  unsettled 
crew  wish  that  they  had  been  per- 
suaded to  accept  of  Captain  Eaton *m 
company  on  reasonable  terms.     Cap- 
tain Davis  and  Captain  Swan  had 
some  discourse   concerning  Captain 
Eaton ;    they  at  last  concluded  to 
send  our  small  bark  towarda  the  coast 
of  Lima,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Lobos, 
to  seek  Captain  Eaton.    This  being 
approved   By   all    hands,    she   was 
cleaned  the  next  day,  and  sent  away, 
manned  with  twenty  men,   ten   of 
Captain  Davis's,  and  ten  of  Swan's 
men ;    and  Captain   Swan  wrote   a 
letter  directed  to  Captain  Eaton,  de- 
siring his  company ;  and  the  Isle  of 
Plata  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.      When  this  banc  was 
gone,  we  turned  another  bark  which 
we  had  into  a  fireship,  having  six  or 
seven  carpenters,  who  soon  fixed  her ; 
and  while  the  carpenters  were  at  work 
about  the  fireship,  we  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  our  men-of-war,  as  well  as 
time  and  place  would  permit    The 
19th    of  October   we   finished   our 
business,  and  the  20th  we  sailed  to- 
wards the  Island  of  Lobos,  where  our 
bark  was  ordered  to  stay  for  us,  or 
meet  us  again  at  Plata.     We  had  but 
little  wind,  therefore  it  was  the  28d 
before  we   passed   by  Point   Santa 
Elena.    The  25th  we  crossed  over  the 
Bay  of   GuayaquiL      The  80th  we 
doubled  Cape  Bianco.     This  cape  is 
in  Lat  Z""  45'.     It  is  counted  the 
worst  cape  in  all  the  South  Seas  to 
double,  passing   to  the  southward. 
This  cape  is  of  an  indifferent  height 
It  is  fenced  with  white  rocks  to  the 
sea ;  for  which  reason,  I  believe,  it 
has  this  name.^    The  land  in  the 
country  seems  to  be  full  of  high, 
steep,  rugged,  and  barren  rocks. 

Tne  2<fof  November  we  got  as  high 
as  Payta.     We  lay  about  six  leagues 

>  Cabo  l^lanco— White  Cape. 
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off  shore  all  the  day,  that  the  Span- 
iards might  not  see  ns ;  and  in  the 
evening  sent  onr  canoes  ashore  to 
take  it,  manned  with  110  men. 
Payta  is  a  small  Spanish  seaport 
town,  in  Lat  5^  16'  S.  It  is  bnUt 
on  the  sand,  close  by  the  sea,  in  a 
nook,  elbow,  or  small  bay,  under  a 
pretty  high  hilL  There  are  not 
above  seventy-fiye  or  eighty  houses, 
and  two  churches.  The  houses  are 
but  low  and  ill-built  The  building 
in  this  country  of  Pern  is  much  alike 
on  all  the  sea-coast.  The  walls  are 
built  of  bricks  made  with  earth  and 
straw  kneaded  together;  they  are 
about  three  feet  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick ;  they  never 
bum  them,  but  lay  them  a  long  time 
in  the  sun  to  dry  before  they  are 
used  in  building.  In  some  places 
they  have  no  roofs,  only  poles  laid 
across  from  the  aide  walls,  and 
covered  with  mats;  and  then  those 
walls  are  carried  up  to  a  considerable 
height  But  where  they  build  roofs 
upon  their  houses,  the  walls  are  not 
nwde  so  high,  as  I  said  before.  The 
houses  in  general  all  over  this  king- 
dom are  but  meanly  built :  one  ch£f 
reason,  with  the  common  people 
especially,  is  the  want  of  materials  to 
build  withal ;  for,  however  it  be  more 
within  land,  yet  here  is  neither  stone 
nor  timber  to  build  with,  nor  any 
materiaJa  but  such  brick  as  I  have 
described ;  and  even  the  stone  which 
they  have  in  some  places  is  so  brittle 
that  you  may  rub  it  into  sand  with 
your  fingers.  Another  reason  whj 
they  buud  so  meanly  is,  because  it 
never  rains  ;  therefore  they  only  en- 
deavour to  fSence  themselves  &om  the 
snn.  Yet  their  walls,  which  are  built 
but  with  an  ordinaiy  sort  of  brick  in 
comparison  with  what  is  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  continue  a 
lon^  tune  as  firm  as  when  first  made, 
having  never  any  winds  nor  rains  to 
rot,  moulder,  or  shake  them.  How- 
ever, the  richer  sort  have  timber, 
which  they  make  use  of  in  building  ; 
but  it  is  mught  from  other  places. 
This  dry  country  commences  to  the 
northwtfd,  from  about  C^pe  Blanco 
to  CoqTiimbo,  in  about  30®  S.,  having 


no  rain  that  I  could  ever  observe  or 
hear  of,  nor  any  green  thing  growing 
in  the  mountains,  neither  yet  in  the 
vaUeys,  except  where  here  and  there 
watered  with  a  few  small  rivers  dis- 
persed up  and  down.  So  that  the 
northernmost  parts  of  this  tract  of 
land  are  supplied  with  timber  from 
Guayaquil,  Galleo,  Tumaco,  and 
other  places  that  are  watered  with 
rains,  where  there  is  plenty  of  all 
sorts  of  timber.  In  the  south  parts 
as  about  Huasco  and  Coquimbo,  they 
fetch  their  timber  from  the  Island  of 
Ghiloe,  or  other  places  thereabouts. 
The  ^^lls  of  churches  and  rich  men's 
houses  are  whitened  with  lime  both 
within  and  without ;  and  the  doors 
and  posts  are  very  large,  and  adorned 
with  carved  work,  and  the  beams  also 
in  the  churches ;  the  insides  of  the 
houses  are  hung  round  with  rich  em- 
broidered or  painted  cloths.  They 
have  likewise  abundance  of  fine  pic- 
tures, which  add  no  small  ornament 
to  their  houses.  These,  I  suppose, 
they  have  from  Old  Spain.  But  the 
houses  of  Pavta  are  none  of  them  so 
richly  fomisned.  The  churches  were 
large,  and  fairly  carved.  At  one  end 
of  the  town  there  was  a  small  fort, 
close  by  the  sea,  but  no  great  guns  in 
it  This  fort,  only  with  muskets, 
will  command  all  the  bay,  so  as  to 
hinder  any  boats  from  landing.  There 
is  another  fort  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
just  over  tlie  town,  whicn  commands 
both  it  and  the  lower  fort  There  is 
neither  wood  nor  water  to  be  had 
here.  They  fetch  their  water  from 
an  Indian  town  called  Ck>lan,  about 
two  leagues  NN£.  from  Payta  ;  for  at 
Golan  taere  is  a  small  river  of  fresh 
water  which  runs  out  into  the  sea, 
from  whence  shijps  that  touch  at  Payta 
are  supplied  with  water  and  other 
refreshments,  as  fowls,  hogs,  plan- 
tains, yams,  and  maise :  Payta  being 
destitute  of  all  these  things,  only  as 
they  fetch  them  from  Golan  as  they 
have  occasion. 

The  Indians  of  Golan  are  all  fisher- 
men. They  go  out  to  sea  and  fish  on 
bark-logs.^     Bark-logs  are  made  of 

^  This  title  has  been  8up\KM«d  ^a 
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many  round  logs  of  wood,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  raft,  and  very  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  that  they  are  designed 
for,  or  the  humour  of  the  people  that 
make  them,  or  the  matter  that  they 
are  made  of.  If  they  are  made  for 
fishing,  then  they  are  only  three  or 
four  logs  of  light  wood,  of  seven  or 
eight  feet  long,  placed  by  the  side  of 
each  other,  pinned  fast  together  with 
wooden  pins,  and  bound  hard  with 
withes.  The  logs  are  so  placed  that  the 
middlemost  are  longer  than  those  by 
the  sides,  especially  at  the  head  or  fore 
part,  which  grows  narrower  gradually 
uto  an  angle  or  point,  better  to  cut 
through  the  water.  Others  are  made 
to  carrv  goods.  The  bottom  of  these 
is  made  of  twenty  or  thirty  great 
trees,  of  about  twenW,  thirty,  or 
forty  feet  long,  fastened  as  the  other, 
side  to  side,  and  so  shaped.  On  the 
top  of  these  they  place  another  shorter 
row  of  trees  across  them,  pinned  fast 
to  each  other,  and  then  pinned  to  the 
undermost  row.  This  aouble  row  of 
planks  makes  the  bottom  of  the  float. 
.  .  .  They  always  go  before  the  wind, 
being  unable  to  ply  against  it,  and 
therefore  are  fit  only  K>r  these  seas 
where  the  wind  is  always  in  a  man- 
ner the  same,  not  varying  above  a 
point  or  two  all  the  way  from  Lima 
till  such  time  as  they  come  into  the 
Bay  of  Panama ;  and  even  there  they 
meet  with  no  great  sea,  but  sometimes 
northerly  winds ;  and  then  tliey  lower 
their  sails,  and  drive  before  it,  wait- 
ing a  change.  All  their  care  then 
is  only  to  keep  off  from  shore,  for 
they  are  so  made  that  they  cannot 
sink  at  sea.  These  rafts  carry  sixty 
or  seventy  tons  of  goods  and  upwards. 
Their  cargo  is  chiefly  wine,  ou,  flour, 
sugar,  Quito  cloth,  soap,  goat-skins 
dreissed,  &c.  The  float  is  managed 
usually  by  three  or  four  men,  who, 
being  unable  to  return  with  it  against 
the  trade-wind,  when  they  come  to 

be  a  mistranslation  of  **barcoIongo" 
(see  Note  1,  p.  135).  But  the  descrip- 
tion which  follows  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  word  means  just 
what  it  says — that  is,  barks  of  log  or 
log-barks. 


Panama  dispose  of  the  goods  and 
bottom  together,  getting  a  passage 
back  again  for  themselves  in  some 
ship  or  boat  bound  to  the  port  they 
came  from ;  and  there  they  make  a 
new  bark-log  for  their  next  cai^o. 
The  smaller  sort  of  bark-logs,  de- 
scribed before,  which  lie  flat  on  the 
water,  and  are  used  for  fishing  or 
canying  water  to  ships  or  the  like 
(half  a  ton  or  a  ton  at  a  time),  are 
more  governable  than  the  other, 
though  they  have  masts  and  sails  too. 
With  these  they  go  out  at  night  by 
the  help  of  the  Und-wind,  which  is 
seldom  wanting  on  this  coast,  and 
return  back  in  the  daytime  wit^  the 
sea-wind.  This  sort  of  floats  are  used 
in  many  places  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  On  the  coast  of  Ooro- 
mandel  in  the  East  Indies  they  call 
them  Catamarans.  These  are  but 
one  log,  or  two  sometimes,  of  a  sort 
of  light  wood,  and  are  made  without 
sail  or  rudder,  and  so  small  that  they 
carry  but  one  man,  whose  legs  and 
breech  are  always  in  the  water ;  and 
he  manages  his  log  with  a  paddle, 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  a  man 
sitting  on  a  fish's  back. 

November  the  3d,  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  our  men  landed  about 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
and  took  some  prisoners  that  were 
sent  thither  to  watch  for  fear  of  us ; 
and  these  prisoners  said,  that  the 
Governor  of  Piura  came  with  100 
armed  men  to  Payta  the  night  before, 
purposely  to  oppose  our  landing  there 
if  we  should  attempt  it  Our  men 
marched  directly  to  the  fort  on  the 
hill,  and  took  it  without  the  loss  of 
one  man.  Hereupon  the  Governor  of 
Piura  with  all  his  men,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  ran  away  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Then  our  men 
entered  the  town,  and  found  it 
emptied  both  of  money  and  goods ; 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  meal  of 
victuals  left  for  them.  The  prisoners 
told  us  a  ship  had  been  here  a  little 
before  and  burnt  a  great  ship  in  the 
road,  but  did  not  mnd  their  men; 
and  that  here  they  put  ashore  all 
their  prisoners  and  pilots.  We  knew 
this  must  be  Oiptain  Eaton's  ship 
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which  had  done  this ;  and  hy  these 
circumstances  we  supposed  he  was 
gone  to  the  East  Indies,  it  being 
always  designed  by  him.  The  pri- 
soners told  us  also,  that  since  Captain 
Eaton  was  here,  a  small  bark  had 
been  off  the  harbour  and  taken  a  pair 
of  bark-logs  a-fishing,  and  made  the 
fishermen  bring  aboard  twen^  or 
thirty  jars  of  fresh  water.  This  we 
supposed  was  our  bark  that  was  sent 
to  Lobos  to  seek  Captain  Eaton.  In 
the  eyening  we  came  in  with  our 
ships,  and  anchored  before  the  town 
in  ten  fathoms  water,  near  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  Here  we  stayed  till 
the  6th  day,  in  hopes  to  get  a  ransom 
for  the  town.  Our  Captains  demand- 
ed 300  packs  of  flour,  3000  lbs.  of 
sugar,  twenty-fiye  jars  of  wine,  and 
1000  jars  of  water  to  be  brought  off  to 
us ;  but  we  got  nothing  of  it.  There- 
fore Captain  Swan  ordered  the  town 
to  be  fired,  which  was  presently  done. 
Then  all  our  men  came  aboard,  and 
Captain  Swan  ordered  the  bark  which 
Captain  Harris  commanded,  to  be 
burnt,  because  she  did  not  sail  welL 

At  night,  when  the  land-wind  came 
off,  we  sailed  from  hence  towards 
Lobos.  The  10th,  in  the  eyening  we 
saw  a  sail,  bearing  NW.  by  N.,  as 
far  as  we  could  weU  discern  her  on 
our  deck.  We  immediately  chased, 
separatin|^  ourselyes,  the  oetter  to 
meet  her  in  the  night,  but  we  missed 
her.  Therefore  the  next  morning  we 
again  trimmed  sharp,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Lobos  de  la  Mar. 
The  14th,  we  had  sight  of  the  Island 
of  Loboe  de  Tierra  :  it  bore  E.  from 
us ;  we  stood  in  towards  it,  and  be- 
twixt 7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  night 
came  to  an  anchor  at  the  NE.  end 
of  the  island,  in  fourteen  fathoms 
water.  This  island  at  sea  is  of  an 
indifferent  height,  and  appears  like 
Lobos  de  la  Mar.  About  a  quai'ter 
of  a  mile  from  the  north  end  there  is 
a  great  hollow  rock,  and  a  good 
channel  between,  where  there  is  seyen 
fathoms  water.  The  15th,  we  went 
ashore^  and  found  abundance  of  pen- 
guins and  boobies,  and  seals  in  great 
quantities.  We  sent  aboard  of  all 
toesetobe  dressed,  for  we  had  not 


tasted  any  flesh  in  a  great  while  be- 
fore; therefore  some  of  us  did  eat 
yery  heartily.  Captain  Swan,  to  en- 
courage his  men  to  eat  this  coarse 
flesh,  would  commend  it  for  extra- 
ordinary good  food,  comparing  the 
seal  to  roasting  pig,  the  boobies  to 
hens,  and  the  penguins  to  ducks. 
This  he  did  to  train  them  to  liye  con- 
tentedly on  coarse  meat,  not  knowing 
but  we  might  be  forced  to  make  use 
of  such  food  before  we  departed  out  of 
these  seas ;  for  it  is  generally  seen 
among  Priyateers  that  nothing  em- 
boldens them  sooner  to  mutiny  than 
want,  which  we  could  not  well  suffer 
in  a  place  where  there  are  such  quan- 
tities of  these  animals  to  be  had,  if 
men  could  be  persuaded  to  be  content- 
ed with  them. 

[Dampier  now  sailed  from  Lobos  de 
Tierra  to  Lobos  de  la  Mar  on  the  1 9th. 
On  the  21st  he  sent  out  his  Mosquito 
strikers  for  turtle,  which  they  brought 
in,  in  great  abundance.  On  the 
eyening  of  the  26th,  a  suspicious- 
looking  bark  was  obseryed  about  three 
leagues  NNW.  from  the  island.  The 
next  morning  she  stood  off  to  sea, 
which  they  allowed  her  to  do  without 
giying  chase.  On  the  28th  day  the 
ships  bottoms  were  scrubbed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  29th  they  were 
steering  for  the  Bay  of  GuayaquiL 
In  the  yicinity,  the  cat-fish  are  said 
to  be  abundant.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  great  wide  mouth  &nd  the  strines 
pointing  out  from  each  side  of  it  lixe 
cats'  whiskers.] 

From  the  Island  Santa  Clara  to 
Punta  Arenas  is  seyen  leagues  EN& 
This  Punta  Arenas,  or  Sandy  Point, 
is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Island 
of  Puna.  Here  all  shins  bound  into 
the  Riyer  of  Guayaquil  anchor,  and 
must  wait  for  a  pilot,  the  entrance 
being  yery  dangerous  for  strangers. 
The  Island  of  Puna  is  a  pretty  large 
flat  low  island,  stretching E.  and  W., 
about  twelye  or  fourteen  leagues  long, 
and  about  four  or  fiye  leagues  wide. 
The  tide  runs  yery  strong  all  about 
this  island,  but  so  many  different 
ways,  by  reason  of  the  branches, 
creeks,  and  riyers  that  run  into  the 
sea  near  it,  that  itcastaupiuAXk':}  ^tl- 
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fferouB  shoals  on  all  sides  of  it.  There 
IS  in  the  island  only  one  Indian  town, 
on  the  south  side  of  it,  close  by  the 
sea,  and  seven  leagues  from  roint 
Arenas,  which  town  is  also  called 
Puna.  The  Indians  of  this  town  are 
all  seamen,  and  are  the  only  pilots  in 
those  seas,  especially  for  this  river. 
Their  chief  employment,  when  they 
are  not  at  sea,  is  fishing.  These  men 
are  obliged  by  the  Spaniards  to  keep 

f}od  watch  for  ships  that  anchor  at 
oint  Arenas.  The  place  where  they 
keep  this  watch  is  at  a  point  of  land 
on  the  Island  of  Puna  that  starts  out 
into  the  sea,  from  whence  they  can 
see  all  ships  that  anchor  at  Point 
Arenas.  The  Indians  come  thither 
in  the  morning,  and  return  at  ni^ht 
on  horseback.  From  this  watching 
point  to  Point  Arensjs  it  is  four 
leaffues,  all  drowned  mangrove-land  : 
and  midway  between  these  two  points 
is  another  small  point,  where  these 
Indians  are  obliged  to  keep  another 
watch,  when  they  fear  an  enemy. 
The  sentinel  goes  thither  in  a  canoe 
in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  niffht : 
for  there  is  no  coming  thither  by  lana 
through  that  mangrove  marshy 
ground.^  .  .  .  There  are  in  the  town  of 
Puna  about  twenty  houses,  and  a  small 
church.      The  houses  stand  all  on 

Sosts,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  lad- 
ers  on  the  outside  tojgo  up  into  them. 
I  did  never  see  the  like  buildin£[  any- 
where but  amonff  the  Malayans  m  the 
East  Indies.  They  are  thatched  with 
palmetto  leaves,  and  their  chambers 
well  boarded,  in  which  last  they  ex- 
ceed the  Malayans. 

From  Puna  to  Guayaquil  is  reckon- 
ed seven  leagues.  It  is  one  league 
before  you  come  to  the  River  of  Guaya- 
quil's mouth,  where  it  is  above  two 
miles  wide  ;  from  thence  upwards  the 
river  lies  pretty  straight,  without  any 
considerable  turnings.  Both  sides  of 
the  river  are  low  swampy  lajid,  over- 

^  The  middle  of  the  island  is  de- 
scribed as  good  pasture  land,  with 
ridges  of  woodland,  abounding  in 
palmettoes.  The  Indians  cultivated 
part  of  these  ridges  with  maize,  yams, 
and  potatoes. 


grown  with  red  mangroves,  so  that 
there  is  no  landing.     Four  miles  be- 
fore you  come  to  the  town  of  Guaya- 
quil, there  is  a  low  island  standing  in 
tne  river ;  this  island   divides    the 
river  into  two  parts,  making  two  very 
fair  channels  for  ships  to  pass  up  and 
down.      The   SW.    channel    is  the 
widest ;    the  other  is  as  deep,  but 
narrower  and  narrower  yet,  by  reason 
of  many   trees   and   bushes   which 
spread  over  the  river  both  from  the 
main  and  from  the  island  ;  and  there 
are  also  several  ^reat  stumps  of  trees 
standing  uj>right  in  the  water  on  either 
side.    The  island  is  above  a  mile  long. 
From  the  upjper  part  of  the  island  to 
the  town  of  Guayaquil  is  almost  a 
league,  and  near  as  much  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other.      In 
that   spacioua   place,    ahipe   of  the 
greatest  burthen  may  ride  afloat ;  but 
the  best  place  for  ships  ia  nearest  to 
that  part  of  the  land  where  the  town 
stands  ;  and  this  place  is  seldom  with- 
out ships.     Guavaquil  stands  facing 
the  island,  close  by  the  river,  partly 
on  the  side,  and  ^rtly  at  the  foot  of 
a  gentle  bill  declining  towards  the 
river,  by  which  the  lower  part  of  it  is 
often  overflown.    There  are  two  forts, 
one  standing  in  the  low  ground,  the 
other  on  the  hiU.    This  town  makes 
a  very  fine  prospect,  it  being  beauti- 
fied with  several  churches  and  other 
good  buildings.    Here  lives  a  Gover- 
nor, who,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
has  his  patent  from   the    King   of 
Spain.      Guayaquil    may   be   reck- 
oned one  of   the  chief  seaports    in 
the   South   Seas :    the   commodities 
which  are  exported  from  hence  are 
cacao,  hides,  tallow,  sarsaparilla,  and 
other  drugs,  and  woollen  cloth*  com- 
monly cdled  cloth  of  Quito.     The 
cacao  grows  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
above  the  town.     It  is  a  small  nut, 
like  the  Campeachy  nnt,  I  think  the 
smallest  of  the  two.   They  produce  as 
much  cacao  here  as  serves  all  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  ;  and  much  of  it  is 
sent  to  Acapulco,  and  firom  thence  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.     Sarsaparilla 
grows  in  tne  water  by  the  sideeof  the 
river,  as  I  have  been  informed.    The 
Quito  cloth  comes  from  a  rich  town  in 
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the  country  within  land,  called  Qoito.^ 
There  ia  a  great   deal   made,  both 
aei^^  and  broadcloth.    This  cloth 
ia  not  rery  fine,  but  ia  worn  by  the 
common  sort  of  people  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru.     This 
and  all  other  commodities  which  come 
from  Quito  are  shipped  off  at  Guaya- 
quil for  other  parts  ;  and  all  imported 
soods  for  the  ci^  of  Quito  pass  by 
Guayaquil :  b^  wnich  it  may  appear 
that  Guayaquil  is  a  place  of  no  mean 
trade.     Quito,  as  I  hare  been  inform- 
ed«  is  a  yery  populous  city,  seated  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.     It  is  inha- 
bited partly  by  Spaniards ;  but  the 
major  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  In- 
dians  under   the   Spanish  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  enyironed  with  moun- 
tains of  a  yast  height,  from  whose 
bowels  many  great  riyers  have  their 
rise.      These  mountains  abound  in 
gold,  which  by  yiolent  rains  is  washed 
with    the   sand    into    the    a4jacent 
brooks ;  where  the  Indians  resort  in 
troops,  washing  away  the  sand,  and 
putnng  up  the  gold-dust  in   their 
calabasnes  or  courd-shells.     Quito  is 
the  place  in  all  the  kin^om  of  Pern* 
that  abounds  most  with  this   rich 
metal,  as  I  have  been  often  informed. 
The  country  is  subject  to  great  rains, 
and  yery  thick  tugs,  especially  the 
yaUeys.     For  that  reason  it  is  yery 
unwholesome  and  sickly.     The  chief 
distempers  are  feyers,  violent  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  bowels  and  fluxes. 
I  know  no  place  where  gold  ia  found 
bat  what  is  very  unhealthy.    Guaya- 
quil is  not  so  sickly  ss  Quito  and 
other  towns  farther  within  land ;  yet 
in  comparison  with  the  towns  that 
are  on  the  coast  of  Mare  Padficwm^ 
•oath  of  Cape   Blanco,  it  is  very 
sickly. 

It  was  to  this  town  of  Guayaquil 
that  we  were  bound;  therefore  we 


^  "  Coane  cottons,"  says  M*Cul- 
loeh,  "and  woollen  cloths,  baizes,  flan- 
nels, ponchos,  and  stockings  are  made 
inQmto." 

'  Quito  was  annexed  to  the  empire 
of  Pern  not  long  before  the  Spanish 
conanest;  it  is  now  the  capital  of 
the  Bepnhlic  of  Ecuador. 


left  our  ships  off  Cape  Blanco,  and 
ran  into  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  with 
our  bark  and  canoes,  steerine  in  for 
the  Island  of  Santa  Clara,  where  we 
arrived  the  next  day  after  we  left  our 
ships ;  and  from  thence  we  sent  away 
two  canoes  the  next  evening  to  Point 
Arenas.      At  this   point    there    are 
abundance  of  oysters,  and  other  shell- 
fish, ss  cockles  and  mussels ;   there- 
fore the  Indians  of  Puna  often  come 
hither  to  get  these  fish.     Our  canoes 
^ot  over  before  day,  and  absconded' 
in  a  creek,  to  wait  for  the  coming  of 
the  Puna  Indians.    The  next  morn- 
ing some  of  them,  according  to  their 
custom,  came  thither  on  banc-logs,  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  ebb,  and  were 
all  taken  by  our  men.    The  next  day, 
by  their  advice,  the  two  watchmen 
of  the  Indian  town  of  Puna  were  taken 
by  our  men,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
not  one  escaping.     The  next  ebb  they 
took  a  smaU  bark  laden  with  Quito 
cloth.       She  came  from  Guayaquil 
that  tide,  and  was  bound  to  Lima; 
they  having  advice  that  we  were  gone 
off  the  coast,  by  the  bark  which  I 
said  we  saw  while  we  lay  at  the  Island 
of  Lobos.     The  master  of  this  cloth- 
bark  informed  our  men  that  there 
were  three  barks  coming  from  Guaya- 
quil laden  with  Negroes  ;  he  said  they 
would  come  from  thence  the  next 
tide.     The  same  tide  of  ebb  that  they 
took  the  cloth-bark,  they  sent  a  canoe 
to  our  bark,  where  the  biggest  part  of 
the  men  were,  to  hasten  them  away 
with  speed  to  the  Indian  town.     The 
bark  was  now  riding  at  Point  Arenas ; 
and  the  next  flood  she  came  with  all 
the  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  canoes, 
to  Puna.     The  tide  of  flood  being 
now  far  spent,  we  lay  at  this  town 
till  the  last  of  the  ebb,  and  then 
rowed  away,  leaving  five  men  aboard 
our  bark,  who  were  ordered  to  lie  still 
till  8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and 
not  to  fire  at  any  boat  or  bark ;  but 
after  that  time  they  might  fire  at  any 
object:    for    it  was    supposed   that 
before  that  time  we  should  be  masters 
of  Guayaquil.     We  had  not  rowed 
above  two  miles,  before  we  met  and 

*  Concealed  them&t\yeA. 
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took  one  of  the  three  barks  laden  with 
Negroes  ;  the  master  of  her  said,  that 
the  other  two  would  come  from  Guaya- 
quil the  next  tide  of  ebb.  We  cut 
her  mainmast  down,  and  left  her  at 
anchor.  It  was  now  strong  flood, 
and  therefore  we  rowed  with  all  speed 
towards  the  town,  in  hopes  to  get 
thither  before  the  flood  was  down ; 
but  we  found  It  farther  than  we  did 
expect  it  to  be ;  or  else  our  canoes, 
being  very  full  of  men,  did  not  row  so 
fast  as  we  would  have  them.  The 
day  broke  when  we  were  two  leagues 
from  the  town,  and  then  we  had  not 
above  an  hour's  flood  more ;  therefore 
our  Captain  desired  the  Indian  pilot 
to  direct  us  to  some  creek  where  we 
might  abscond  all  day,  which  was 
immediately  done,  and  one  canoe  was 
sent  towards  Puna  to  our  bark,  to 
order  them  not  to  move  nor  fire  till 
the  next  day.  But  she  came  too  late 
to  countermand  the  first  orders  :  for 
the  two  barks  before  mentioned,  laden 
with  Negroes,  came  from  the  town 
the  last  (quarter  of  the  evening  tide, 
and  lay  in  the  river,  close  by  the 
shore  on  one  side,  and  we  rowed  up 
on  the  other  side  and  missed  them  ; 
neither  did  they  see  nor  hear  us.  As 
soon  as  the  flood  was  spent,  the  two 
barks  weighed  and  went  down  with 
the  ebb  towards  Puna.  Our  bark, 
seeing  them  coming  directly  towards 
them,  and  both  full  of  men,  supposed 
that  we*by  some  accident  haid  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  two  barks  were 
manned  with  Spanish  soldiers,  sent 
to  take  our  ships  ;  and  therefore  they 
fired  three  guns  at  them  a  league 
before  they  came  near.  The  two 
Spanish  barks  immediately  came  to 
an  anchor,  and  the  masters  got  into 
their  boat»  and  rowed  for  the  shore ; 
but  our  canoe  that  was  sent  from  us 
took  them  both.  The  firing  of  these 
three  guns  made  a  great  disorder 
among  our  advanced  men,  for  most 
of  them  did  believe  they  were  heard 
at  Guayaquil,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  be  no  profit  to  lie  still  in  the 
creek,  but  either  row  awav  to  the 
town,  or  back  again  to  our  shijps.  It 
was  now  quarter  ebb ;  there&re  we 
coald  not  more  upwards,  if  we  had 


been  disposed  so  to  do.  At  length 
Captain  Davis  said  he  would  imme- 
diately land  in  the  creek  where  they 
lay,  and  march  directly  to  the  town, 
if  but  forty  men  would  accompany 
him ;  and  without  saying  more  words, 
he  landed  among  the  mangroves  in 
the  marshes.  Those  that  were  so 
minded  followed  him,  to  the  number 
of  forty  or  fifty.  Captain  Swan  lay 
still  with  the  rest  of  tne  party  in  the 
creek,  for  they  thought  it  impossible 
to  do  an^  good  that  way. 

Captain  Davis  and  nis  men  were 
absent  about  four  hours,  and  then 
returned  all  wet  and  quite  tired,  and 
could  not  find  any  passage  out  into 
the  firm  land.  He  nad  oeen  so  far, 
that  he  almost  despaired  of  getting 
back  again ;  for  a  man  cannot  pass 
through  those  red  mangroves  but 
with  very  much  labour.  When  Cap- 
tain Davis  was  returned,  we  ooncladed 
to  be  going  towards  the  town  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  flood ;  and  if  we 
found  that  the  town  was  alarmed,  we 
purposed  to  return  again  without 
attempting  anything  there.  As  soon 
as  it  was  flood  we  rowed  away,  and 
passed  by  the  island  through  the  N£. 
channel,  which  is  the  narrowest. 
There  are  so  many  stumps  in  the 
river,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  pass- 
ing in  the  night  (and  that  is  the  time 
we  always  tSke  for  such  attempts); 
for  the  river  runs  very  swift,  and  one 
of  our  canoes  stuck  on  a  stump,  and 
had  certainly  overset  if  she  had  not 
been  immediately  rescued  by  others. 
When  we  were  come  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  island,  there  was  a  musket 
fired  at  us  out  of  the  bushes  on  the 
main.  We  then  had  the  town  open 
before  us,  and  presently  saw  lighted 
torches  or  candles  all  the  town  over, 
whereas  before  the  gun  was  fired  there 
was  but  one  light :  therefore  we  now 
concluded  we  were  discovered.  Yet 
many  of  our  men  said  that  it  was  a 
holiday  the  next  day,  as  it  was  indeed, 
and  that  therefore  the  Spaniards  were 
making  fireworks,  whicn  they  often 
do  in  the  night  against  such  times. 
We  rowed  therefore  a  littie  farther, 
and  found  firm  land;  and  Captain 
Davis  pitched  his  canoe  ashore  and 
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landed  with  his  men.  Captain  Swan 
and  most  of  his  men  did  not  think  it 
convenient  to  attempt  anything,  see- 
ing the  town  was  alarmed ;  but  at 
laitt,  being  upbraided  with  cowardice, 
Captain  Swan  and  his  men  landed 
also.  The  place  where  we  landed 
was  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
It  was  all  oyergrown  with  woods,  so 
thick  that  we  could  not  march  through 
in  tiKe  ni^ht ;  and  therefore  we  sat 
down  waiting  for  the  light  of  the  day. 
We  had  two  Indian  pilots  with  us ; 
one  that  had  been  with  us  a  month, 
who,  having  received  some  abuses 
from  a  gentleman  of  Guayaquil,  to  be 
revenged,  offered  his  service  to  us,  and 
we  found  him  very  faithful ;  the  other 
was  taken  by  us  not  above  two  or 
three  davs  before,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  as  willing  as  the  other  to  assist  us. 
This  latter  was  led  by  one  of  Captain 
Davis's  men,  who  showed  himself 
very  forward  to  go  to  the  town,  and 
upbraided  others  with  faint-hearted- 
ness.  Yet  this  man,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  notwithstanding  his  cour- 
age, privately  cut  the  string  that  the 
Slide  was  made  fast  with,  and  let 
m  go  to  the  town  by  himself,  not 
caring  to  follow  him ;  but  when  he 
thought  the  guide  was  got  far  enough 
from  us,  he  cried  out  that  the  pilot 
was  gone,  and  that  somebody  hail  cut 
the  cord  that  tied  him.  This  put 
every  man  into  a  moving  x>06ture  to 
seek  the  Indian,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and 
our  consternation  was  great,  being  in 
the  dark  and  among  woods ;  so  the 
design  was  wholly  dashed,  for  not  a 
man  after  that  had  the  heart  to  speak 
of  going  farther.  Here  we  stayed  till 
day,  and  then  rowed  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  where  we  had  a 
liur  view  of  the  town ;  which,  as  I 
said  before,  makes  a  very  pleasant 
prospect.  We  lay  still  about  half  an 
nonr,  being  a  mile,  or  something 
better,  from  the  town.  They  did  not 
fire  one  gun  at  ns,  nor  we  at  them. 
Thus  our  design  on  Guayaquil  failed ; 
yet  Captain  Townley  and  Captain 
Francois  Gronet  took  it  a  little  while 
after  this.  When  we  had  taken  a 
lull  view  of  the  town,  we  rowed  over 
the  river,  where  we  went  ashore  to  a 


beef  estantion  or  farm,  and  killed  a 
cow,  which  we  dressed  and  ate.  We 
stayed  there  till  the  evening  tide  of 
ebC,  and  then  rowed  down  the  river, 
and  the  9th  December  in  the  morning 
arrived  at  Puna.  In  our  way  thither 
we  went  aboard  the  three  barks  laden 
with  Negroes,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  river,  and  carried  the  barks  away 
with  us.  There  were  1000  Negroes  in 
the  three  barks,  all  lusty  young  men 
and  women.  When  we  came  to 
Puna,  we  sent  a  canoe  to  Point 
Arenas,  to  see  if  the  ships  were  come 
thither.  The  12th  day  she  returned 
again,  with  tidings  that  they  were 
both  there  at  anchor.  Therefore  in 
the  afternoon  we  all  went  aboard  of 
our  ships,  and  carried  the  cloth-bark 
with  us,  and  about  forty  of  the  stout- 
est Ne^  men,  leaving  their  three 
barks  with  the  rest ;  ana  out  of  these 
also  Captain  Davis  and  Captain  Swan 
chose  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  a-piece, 
and  turned  the  rest  ashore. 

There  was  never  a  greater  oppor- 
tunitv  put  into  the  hands  of  men  to 
enrich  themselves  than  we  had,  to 
have  ffone  with  these  Negroes,  and 
settled  ourselves  at  Santa  Maria  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  employe<l 
them  in  getting  gold  out  of  the  mines 
there,  which  might  have  been  done 
with  ease ;  for  about  six  months  be- 
fore this.  Captain  Harris,  who  was 
now  with  us,  coming  overland  from 
the  North  Seas  with  nis  body  of  Pri- 
vateers, had  routed  the  Spaniards 
away  from  the  town  and  gold  mines 
of  Santa  Maria,  so  that  they  had 
never  attempted  to  settle  there  a^n 
since.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Indian 
neighbourhood,  who  were  mortal  ene- 
mies to  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been 
flushed  by  their  successes  against 
them  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Privateers  for  several  years,  were  our 
fast  friends,  and  ready  to  receive  and 
assidt  us.  Wo  had,  as  I  have  said, 
1000  Negroes  to  work  for  us  ;  we  had 
200  tons  of  flour  that  lay  at  the  Gala- 
pagos ;  there  was  the  River  of  Santa 
Maria,  where  we  could  careen  and 
fit  our  ships,  and  might  forti^  the 
mouth  BO,  that  if  all  the  strength  the 
Spaniards  have  in  Pern  haa  ^otnit 
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against  us  we  could  hare  kept  them 
out  If  they  lay  witb.  guard-shipe  of 
strength  to  keep  us  in,  yet  we  had  a 
great  countzy  to  live  in,  and  a  great 
nation  of  Indians  that  were  our 
friends.  Besides,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  we  had  the  North  Seas 
to  befHend  us ;  from  whence  we  could 
export  ourselTcs  or  effects,  or  import 
goods  or  men  to  our  assistance ;  for 
in  a  short  time  we  should  hare  had 
assistance  from  all  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  many  thousands  of  Privateers 
from  Jamaica  and  the  French  islands 
especially  would  have  flocked  over  to 
us,  and  long  before  this  time  we 
might  have  been  masters  not  onl^  of 
those  mines  (the  richest  gold  mmes 
ever  yet  found  in  America),  but  of  all 
the  coast  as  high  as  Quito ;  and  much 
more  than  I  say  might  then  probably 
have  been  done. 

But  these  may  seem  to  the  reader 
but  golden  dreams.  To  leave  them, 
therefore ;  the  13th  day  we  sailed  from 
Point  Arenas  towards  Plata,  to  seek 
our  bark  that  was  sent  to  the  Island 
of  Lobos  in  search  of  Captain  Eaton. 
We  were  two  ships  in  company,  and 
two  barks  ;  and  the  16th  day  we  ar- 
rived at  Plata,  but  found  no  bark 
there,  nor  any  letter.  The  next  day 
we  went  over  to  the  main  to  fill  water, 
and  in  our  passage  met  our  bark ;  she 
had  been  a  second  time  at  the  Island 
of  Lobos,  and,  not  findine^us,  was 
coming  to  Plata  again.  They  had 
been  in  some  want  of  provision  since 
they  left  us,  and  therefore  they  had 
been  at  Santa  Elena  and  taken  it; 
where  they  got  as  much  maize  as 
served  them  three  or  four  days  ;  and 
that,  with  some  fish  and  turtle  which 
they  struck,  lasted  them  till  they 
came  to  the  Island  of  Lobos  de  Tierra. 
They  got  boobies'  and  penguins'  eggs, 
of  which  they  laid  in  a  store ;  and 
went  frt>m  thence  to  Lobos  de  la  Mar, 
where  they  replenished  their  stock  of 
eggs,  and  salted  up  a  few  young  seal, 
for  fear  they  should  want ;  and  being 
thus  victualled,  they  returned  again 
towards  Plata.  When  our  water  wss 
filled  we  went  over  again  to  the  Island 
of  Plata.  There  we  parted  the  clotlis 
that  were  taken  in  the  cloth -bark 


into  two  lots  or  shares ;  Captain 
Davis  and  his  men  had  one  part,  and 
Captain  Swan  and  his  men  had  the 
other  part  The  bark  which  the 
cloth  was  in,  Captain  Swan  kept  for 
a  tender.  At  this  time  there  were  at 
Plata  a  great  many  large  turtle,  which 
I  judge  came  from  uie  Gkdapagos ; 
for  I  had  never  seen  any  here  before, 
though  I  had  been  here  several  times : 
this  was  their  counling-time,  which 
is  much  sooner  in  tne  year  here  than 
in  the  West  Indies  properly  so  called. 
Our  strikers  brought  aboard  every 
day  more  than  we  could  eat  Cap- 
tain Swan  had  no  striker,  and  there- 
fore had  no  turtle  but  what  was  sent 
him  from  Captain  Davis ;  and  all  his 
flour  too  he  had  from  Captain  Davis  : 
but  since  our  disappointment  at 
Guayaquil,  Captain  Davis's  men  mur- 
mured against  Captain  Swan,  and 
did  not  willingly  give  him  any  provi- 
sion, because  ne  was  not  so  forward 
to  go  thither  as  Captain  Davis.  How- 
ever, at  last  these  differences  were 
made  up,  and  we  concluded  to  go 
into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  to  a  town 
called  La  Velia  ;  but  because  we  had 
not  canoes  enough  to  land  our  men, 
we  were  resolved  to  search  some 
rivers  where  the  Spaniards  have  no 
commerce,  there  to  get  Indian  canoes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  23d  of  December  1684,  we  sailed 
from  the  Island  of  Plata  towards  the 
Bay  of  Panama;  the  wind  at  SSE.,  a 
fine  brisk  gale,  and  fair  weather. 
The  next  morning  we  passed  by  Cape 
Pasado.  This  cape  is  in  Lat  0"  28' 
S.  of  the  Equator.  It  runs  out  into 
the  sea  with  a  high  round  point, 
which  seems  to  be  divided  in  the 
midst  It  is  bald  against  the  sea,^ 
but  within  land,  and  on  both  sides, 
it  is  full  of  short  trees.  The  land  in 
the  country  is  very  high  and  moun- 
tainous, and  it  appears  to  be  vexy 
woody.  Between  Cape  Pasado  and 
Cape  San  Francisco,  tne  land  by  the 

^  Bare  on  the  side  facing  the  sea. 
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is  full  of  small  points,  making  as 
many  little  sandy  bays  between  them, 
and  is  of  an  indifferent  height,  coyered 
with  trees  of  divers  sorts.^  .  .  . 

It  was  to  the  River  Santiago  that 
we  were  bound  to  seek  for  canoes ; 
therefore  the  26th,  supposing  our- 
selves to  be  abreast  of  it,  we  went 
from  onr  ships  with  four  canoes. 
The  27th  in  the  morning  we  entered 
at  half  flood  into  the  smaller  branch 
of  that  river,  and  rowed  up  six  leagues 
before  we  met  any  inhabitants.  There 
we  found  two  small  huts  thatched 
with  palmetto  leaves.  The  Indians, 
seeing  us  rowing  towards  their  houses, 
got  Ukeir  wives  and  little  ones,  with 
their  household-stuff,  into  their  canoes, 
and  paddled  away  faster  than  we  could 
row ;  for  we  were  forced  to  keep  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  because  of  our 
oars,  but  they  with  their  paddles  kept 
close  under  the  banks,  and  so  had 
not  the  strength  of  the  stream  against 
them  as  we  had.  These  huts  were 
close  by  the  river  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  just  against  the  end  of  the  island. 
^We  saw  a  great  many  other  houses  a 
league  from  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river ;  but  the  main  stream  into 
which  we  were  now  come,  seemed  to 
be  so  swift,  that  we  were  afraid  to  put 
over  for  fear  we  should  not  be  able  to 

get  back  again.  We  found  only  a 
og,  some  fowb,  and  plantains  in 
the  huts ;  we  killed  the  nog  and  the 
fowls,  which  were  dressed  presently. 
Their  hogs  they  got,  as  I  supnose, 
from  the  Spaniards  bv  some  accident, 
or  from  some  neighoouring  Indians 
who  converse'  with  the  Spaniards;  for 
thii  that  we  took  was  of  their  Euro- 
pean kind,  which  the  Spaniards  have 

^  Passing  Cape  San  Francisco,  they 
oame  to  the  River  Santisgo  (now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  River  Mira,  which, 
riling  N.  of  Quito,  enters  the  sea  S. 
of  the  Bay  of  Tumaco),  where  it  was 
their  intention  to  sesjrch  for  canoes. 
The  land  near  the  river's  mouth  is  of 
a  deep  black  mould,  producing  both 
the  cotton  and  the  cabbage  trees  in 
great  abundance.  The  paracular  de- 
scription of  tiiese  trees  is  now  omitted. 

>  Have  inteioouxse. 


introduced  into  America  very  plenti- 
fully, especially  into  the  Islands  of 
Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  Cuba  above 
all,  this  last  being  very  largely  stored 
with  them,  where  they  feed  in  the 
woods  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night 
come  in  at  the  sounding  of  a  conch 
shell,  and  are  put  up  in  their  crawls' 
or  pens.      Ana  yet  some  turn  wild, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  often  decoyed 
in  by  the  others ;   which  being  all 
marked,  .whenever  they  ^  see  an  un- 
marked hog  in  the  pen,  they  know  it 
is  a  wild  one,  and  shoot  him  pre- 
sently.   These  crawls  I  have  not  seen 
on  the  continent,  where  the  Spanisrds 
keep  them  tame  at  home.     Among 
the  wild  Indians,  or  in  their  woods, 
are  no  hogs,  but  peccary  and  warree, 
a  sort  I  have  mentioned  before.    After 
we  had  refreshed  ourselves,  we  re- 
turned towards  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  was  the  evening  when  we  came 
from  thence,  and  we  got  to  the  river's 
mouth  the  next  morm'ng  before  day. 
Our  ships  when  we  left  them  were 
ordered  to  go  to  Gallo,  where  they 
were  to  stay  for  us.     Gallo  is  a  small 
uninhabited  island,  lyiug  in  between 
2'  and  8'  N.  Lat     It  Ues  in  a  wide 
bay  about  three   leagues  from    the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tumaco,  and  four 
le^es  and  a  half  from  a  small  Indian 
village  called  Tumaco.      The  Island 
of  Gallo  is  of  an  indifferent  height ; 
it  is  clothed  with  very  good  timber 
trees,  and  k  therefore  often  visited 
bv  barks  from  Guavaquil  and  other 
places ;  for  most  of  tiie  timber  carried 
from   Guayaquil  and  Lima  is   first 
fetched  from  Gallo.    Tumaco  is  a  lam 
river  that  takes  its  name  fr^m  the 
Indian  village  so  called.  It  is  reported 
to  spring  urom  the  rich  mountains 
about  Quito.     It  is  thickly  inhabited 
with    Indians,   and  there  are  some 
Spaniards  that  hve  there,  who  traffic 
with  the  Indians  for  gold.     The  vil- 
lage Tumaco  is  but  small,   and  is 
seated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.     It  is  a  place  to  entertain  the 

>  *' Crawl,"  a  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  **  corral,"  is  a  pen  or  en- 
closure of  hurdles  for  fUh  or  turtle. 

*  The  Spaniards, 
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Spanish  merchaDts  that  come  to  Gallo 
to  load  timber,  or  to  traffic  with  the 
Indians  for  gold.  From  the  branch 
of  the  River  Santiago,  where  we  now 
laj,  to  Tomaco  is  abont  five  leagues ; 
the  land  low,  and  full  of  creeks,  so 
that  canoes  may  pass  within  land 
through  those  creeks,  and  from  thence 
into  Tumaco  River. 

[On  the  28th  they  left  the  River 
Santiago,  and  coming  to  Tumaco  town 
about  12  o'clock  at  night,  they  took 
all  the  inhabitants  of  tne  village,  in- 
cluding a  Spanish  knight  call^  Don 
Diego  de  Pinas,  who  had  come  in  a 
ship  from  Lima  to  lade  timber.  On 
the  1st  of  January  1685,  they  went 
from  Tumaco  towa^^ls  Gallo.  On  the 
way  they  had  news  of  a  Spanish 
Armada,  which  they  determined  to 
try  and  intercept  among  the  King's 
Islands.  On  the  8th  they  took  a 
ship  laden  with  about  ninety  tons  of 
flour.] 

We  jogged  on  after  this  with  a  gentle 
gale  towards  Gorgona,  an  island  lying 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  the 
Island  of  Gallo.  The  9th  we  anchored 
at  Gorgona,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  in  thirty-eight  fathoms,  clean 
ground,  not  two  cables'  length  from 
the  shore.  Gorgona  is  an  uninhabited 
island,  in  Lat  about  8°  17.  It  is  a 
pretty  high  island,  and  very  remark- 
able by  reason  of  two  saddles,  or 
risings  and  fallings,  on  the  top.  It 
is  about  two  leagues  long,  and  a 
league  broad,  and  it  is  four  leagues 
from  the  main.  At  the  west  end  is 
another  small  island.  The  soil  or 
mould  of  it  is  black  and  deep  in  the 
low  ground,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
high  land  it  is  a  kind  of  a  red  clay. 
TUs  island  is  very  well  clothed  with 
large  trees  of  several  sorts,  that  are 
flourishing  and  green  all  the  year. 
It  is  very  well  watered  with  small 
brooks  that  issue  from  the  high  land. 
Here  are  a  great  many  little  black 
monkeys,  some  Indian  conies,  and  a 
few  snakes,  which  are  all  the  land 
animals  that  I  know  there.  Here  are 
pearl  oysters  in  great  plenty;  they 
grow  to  the  loose  rocks  in  four,  five, 
or  six  fathoms  water,  by  beards  or 
Jittle  small  roots,  as  a  musseL    These 


oysters  are  commonly  flatter  and 
thinner  than  other  oysters,  otherwise 
much  alike  in  shape.  The  fish  is  not 
sweet,  nor  very  wholesome;  it  is  as 
slimy  as  a  shell  snaiL  They  taste 
very  copperish,  if  eaten  raw,  and  are 
best  boued.  The  Indians,  who  gather 
them  for  the  Spaniards,  hang  the 
meat  of  them  on  strings,  like  Jews'- 
ears,^  and  dry  them  before  they  eat 
them.  The  pearl  is  found  at  the 
head  of  the  oyster,  lying  between  the 
meat  and  the  shelL  Some  will  have 
twenty  or  thirty  small  seed  pearls, 
some  none  at  all,  and  some  will  have 
one  or  two  pretty  large  ones.  The 
inside  of  the  shell  is  more  glorious 
than  the  pearl  itself.  I  did  never  see 
any  in  the  South  Seas  but  here.  It  is 
reported  there  are  some  at  the  south 
end  of  California.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  Rancho  Reys  or  Rancherias,  spoken 
of  in  Chapter  1 1 1.  ,*  is  the  place  where 
they  are  found  most  plentifully.  It  is 
said  there  are  some  at  the  Icuand  of 
Margarita,  near  St  Augustine,  a  town 
in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  &c.  In  the 
East  Indies,  the  Island  of  Ainam,' 
near  the  south  end  of  China,  is  said 
to  have  plenty  of  these  oysters,  more 
productive  of  large  round  pearls  than 
those  in  other  places.  They  are  found 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  £!ast  Indies, 
and  on  the  Persian  coast. 

At  this  Island  of  Gorgona  we  rum- 
maged our  prize,  and  found  a  few 
boxes  of  marmalade,  and  three  or  four 
jars  of  brandy,  which  were  equally 
shared  between  Captain  Davis,  Captain 
Swan,  and  their  men.  Here  we  filled 
all  our  water,  and  Captain  Swan  fur- 
nished himself  with  flour ;  afterwards 
we  turned  ashore  a  great  many  prison- 
ers, but  kept  the  chief  to  put  them 
ashore  in  a  better  place.  The  13th 
we  sailed  from  hence  toward  the 
King's  Islands.  We  were  now  six 
sail — ^two  men-of-war,  two  tenders,  a 
fireship,  and  the  prize.  The  16th  we 
passed  by  Cape  Corrientes.  This 
cape  is  in  Lat  5*  10'  [N.];  it  is  high 

^  A  tough,  thin,  rumpled  fungus, 
like  a  flat  and  variously-hollowed  cup. 
'  See  page  143. 
*  Hai-man,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 
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blu£f  land,  with  three  or  four  small 
hillocks  on  the  top.  It  appears  at  a 
distance  like  an  island.  The  day 
after  we  passed  by  the  cape,  we  saw 
a  small  white  island,  which  we  chased, 
supposing  it  had  been  a  sail,  till, 
coming  near,  we  found  our  error. 
The  2l8t  we  saw  Point  Grarachina. 
This  point  is  in  Lat  7°  20'  N.  ;^  it  is 
pretty  high  land,  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  trees,  yet  within  land  it  is  woody. 
It  is  fenced  with  rocks  against  tne 
aea.  Within  the  point  by  the  sea, 
at  low  water,  you  may  find  store  of 
oysters  and  mussels.  The  King's 
Islands,  or  Pearl  Keys,  are  about 
twelve  lei^es  distant  from  this  point. 
Between  Point  Garachina  and  them 
there  is  a  small,  low,  flat,  barren 
island  OEiIled  Gralera,  at  which  Captain 
Harris  was  sharing  with  his  men  the 
sold  he  took  in  his  pillaging  Santa 
Maria,  which  I  spoke  of  a  little  be- 
fore, when  on  a  sudden  five  Spanish 
burks,  fitted  out  on  purpose  at  Pana- 
ma, came  upon  him;  but  he  fought 
them  so  stoutly  with  one  small  bark 
he  had  and  some  few  canoes,  boarding 
their  admiral  particularly,  that  they 
were  all  glad  to  leave  him.  By  this 
island  we  anchored,  and  sent  our 
boats  to  the  King's  Islands  for  a 
good  careening  place. 

The  King's  Islands  are  a  great 
many  low,  woody  islands  lying  N^W. 
by  N.  and  SEL  by  S.  They  are  about 
aeven  leagues  from  the  main,  and 
fourteen  leagues  in  length,  and  from 
Panama  about  twelve  leaeues.  Why 
they  are  called  the  Kings  Islands  I 
know  not ;  they  are  sometimes,  and 
mostly  in  maps,  called  the  Pearl 
Islands.'  I  cannot  imagine  wherefore 
they  are  called  so,  for  I  did  never  see 
one  pearl  oyster  about  them,  nor  any 
pearl  oyster  shells ;  but  on  the  other 
oysters  I  have  made  many  a  meal 
there.     The  northernmost  island  of 

1  It  is  really  in  8**  10'  N. 

s  The  Isola  del  Rev,  or  King's 
Island,  is  an  island  of  considerable 
•ixe  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  ;  and  the 
Pearl  Keys  are  an  archipelago  of  small 
islets  between  King's  Island  and  the 
coast  to  the  north-west 


all  this  range  is  called  Pacheoi  or 
Pacheque  ;  this  is  but  a  small  island, 
distant  &om  Panama  eleven  or  twelve 
leagues.    The  southernmost  of  them 
is  called  St  Paul's.     Some  of  these 
islands  are  planted  with    plantains 
and  bananas,  and  there  are  fields  of 
rice  on  others  of  them.     The  gentle- 
men of  Panama,  to  whom  they  l^long, 
keep  Negroes  there  to  plant,  weed, 
ana  husband  the  plantations.     Many 
of  them,  especially  the  largest,  are 
wholly  untuled,   yet  very^good  fat 
land,  full  of  large  trees.     These  un- 
T>lanted  islands  shelter  many  runaway 
Negroes,  who  abscond '  in  the  woods 
all  day,  and  in  the  ni^ht  boldly  pil- 
lage the  plantain  walks.      Betwixt 
these  islands  and  the  main  is  a  chan- 
nel of  seven  or  eight  leagues  wide ; 
there  is  good  depth  of  water,  and 
^ood  anchoring  all  the  way.      The 
islands  border  thick  on  each  other, 
yet  they  make  many  small,  narrow, 
deep  channels  fit  only  for  boats  to 
pass  between  most  of  them.      At  the 
SE.   end,   about  a  league  from    St 
Paul's  Island,  there  is  a  good  place 
for  ships  to  careen  or  haul  asnore. 
It  is  surrounded  with  the  land,  and 
has    a  good    deep  channel   on    the 
north  side  to  go  in  at.    The  tide  rises 
here  about  ten  feet   perpendicular. 
We  brought  our  ships  into  this  place 
on  the  25th,  but  were  forced  to  tarry 
for  a  spring-tide  before  we  could  have 
water  enough  to  clean  them;  there- 
fore we  first  cleaned  our  barks,  tJiat 
they  might   cruise   before    Panama 
while  we  lay  there.      The  27th,  our 
barks  being  clean,  we  sent  them  out 
with  twenty  men  in  each.    The  fourth 
day  after,  they  returned  with  a  prize 
laden  with  maize  or  Indian  com,  salt 
beef,   and  fowls.      She    came  from 
Lavelia,  and  was  bound  to  Panama. 
Lavelia  is  a  town  we  once  designed 
to  attempt ;  it  is  pretty  lai^  and 
stands  on  the  banks  of  a  river  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  six 
or  seven  leagues  from  the  sea.     Nata 
is  another  such  town,  standing  in  a 
plain  near  another  branch  of  the  same 
river.     In  these  towns,   and  some 

»  Hide. 
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others  on  the  same  coast,  they  breed 
hogs,  fowls,  bulls,  and  cows,  and 
plant  maize,  purposely  for  the  sup- 
port of  Panama,  which  is  supplied 
with  provision  mostly  from  other 
towns  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  ^ 

The  14th  of  February  1685,  we 
made  an  end  of  cleaning  our  ship, 
filled  all  our  water,  and  stocked  our- 
selves with  firewood.  The  15th,  we 
went  out  from  among  the  islands, 
and  anchored  in  the  channel  between 
them  and  the  main,  in  twenty-five 
fathoms  water,  soft  oozy  ground. 
The  Plate  Fleet  was  not  yet  arrived ; 
therefore  we  intended  to  cruise  before 
the  city  of  Panama,  which  ia  from 
this  place  about  twenty-five  leagues. 
The  next  day  we  sailed  towards  Pana- 
ma, passing  in  the  channel  between 
the  King's  Islands  and  the  main. 
When  we  came  abreast  of  Old  Panama 
we  anchored,  and  sent  our  canoe  ashore 
with  our  prisoner  Don  Diego  de  Pinas, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  to 
treat  about  an  exchange  for  our  man 
they  had  spirited  away,  as  I  said, 
and  another  Captain  Harris  left  in 
the  River  of  Santa  Maria  the  year 
before,  coming  overland.  Don  Diego 
was  desirous  to  go  on  the  errand  m 
the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
rest  of  our  Spanish  prisoners;  but 
by  some  accident  he  was  killed 
before  he  got  ashore,  as  we  heard 
afterwards. 

Old  Panama  was  formerly  a  famous 
place ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  about  the  year  1673,*  and  at 
that  time  great  part  of  it  was  burned 
to  ashes,  and  it  was  never  re-edified 
since.  New  Panama  is  a  very  fair 
city,  standing  close  by  the  sea,  about 
four  miles  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 

^  The  island  where  they  here  car- 
eened their  ships  is  described  as 
being  environed  with  rocks,  on  which 
they  gathered  abundance  of  oysters, 
clams,  mussels,  and  limpets. 

'  Really  at  the  end  of  January 
1671,  when  Morgan  and  his  men  com- 
mitted atrocities  that  made  the  cap- 
ture of  Panama  conspicuous  even 
among   the    brutal   records   of   the 


town.  It  gives  name  to  a  large  bay, 
which  is  famous  for  a  great  many 
navigable  rivers,  some  whereof  are 
very  rich  in  gold;  it  is  also  very 
pleasantly  sprinkled  with  islands  that 
are  not  only  profitable  to  their  owners, 
but  very  delightful  to  the  passengers 
and  seamen  that  sail  by  them.  It  is 
encompassed  on  the  back  side  with  a 
pleasant  country,  which  is  full  of 
small  hills  and  valleys,  beautified 
with  many  groves  and  spots  of  trees, 
that  appear  in  the  savannahs  like  so 
many  little  islands.  This  city  is  en- 
compassed with  a  high  stone  wall ; 
the  nouses  are  said  to  be  of  brick  ; 
their  roofs  appear  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  city  wall.  It  is  beautified 
with  a  great  many  fair  churches  and 
religious  liouses,  besides  the  Presid- 
ent's house,  and  other  eminent  build- 
ings ;  which  altogether  make  one  of 
the  finest  objects  that  I  did  ever  see, 
in  America  especially.  There  are  a 
great  many  guns  on  the  walls,  most 
of  which  look  toward  the  land.  They 
had  none  at  all  against  the  sea  when  I 
first  entered  those  seas  with  Captain 
Sawkins,  Captain  Coxon,  Captain 
Sharpe,  and  others  ;  for  till  then  they 
did  not  fear  any  enemy  by  sea :  but 
since  then  they  have  planted  gnnn 
clear  round.  This  is  a  flourishing 
city,  by  reason  it  is  a  thoroughfare 
for  all  imported  or  exported  goods 
and  treasure  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  whereof  their  store- 
houses are  never  empty.  The  road 
also  is  seldom  or  never  without  ships. 
Besides,  once  in  three  years,  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  comes  to  Porto  Bello, 
then  the  Plate  Fleet  also  from  Lima 
comes  hither  wiUi  the  King's  treasure, 
and  abundance  of  merchant  ships  full 
of  goods  and  plate.  At  that  time  the 
city  is  full  of  merchants  and  gentle- 
men ;  the  seamen  are  busy  in  landing 
the  treasure  and  goods,  and  the  car- 
riers or  caravanmasters  employed  in 
carrying  it  overland  on  mules,  m  vast 
droves  every  day,  to  Porto  Bello,  and 
bringing  back  European  goods  from 
thence.  Though  the  city  be  then  so 
fuU,  yet  during  this  heat  of  business 
there  is  no  hiring  of  an  ordinarv  slave 
under  a  piece  of  eight  a-day  ;  housea 
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also,  chambers,  beds,  and  victuals,  are 
then  eztraordinaiy  dear. 

Now  1  am  on  the  subject,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader 
an  account  of  the  |)rogress  of  the 
Armada  from  Old  Spain  which  comes 
thus  every  three  years  into  the  Indies. 
Its  first  arrival  is  at  Carthaffena,  from 
whence,  as  I  have  been  told,  an  ex- 
nress  is  immediately  sent  overland  to 
lima,  through  the  Sonthem  Contin- 
ent, and  anotner  by  sea  to  Porto  Bello, 
with  two  packets  of  letters,  one  for 
the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  the  other  for  the 
Yicerov  of  Mexico.   I  know  not  which 
wa^  that  of  Mexico  goes  after  its 
arrival  at  Porto  Bello,   whether   by 
land  or  sea ;  but  1  believe  bv  sea  to 
La  Vera    Cmz.     That  for  Lima  is 
sent  by  land  to  Panama,  and  from 
thence  bv  sea  to  Lima.    Upon  men- 
tion of  these  packets  1  shall  digress 
yet  a  little  further,  and  acquaint  my 
reader,  that  before  my  first  going  over 
into  the  South  Seas  with   Captain 
Sharpe  (and  indeed  before  any  Priva- 
teers, at  least  since  Drake  and  Oxen- 
ham,  had  gone  that  way  which  we 
aft<7wards  went,  except  Iia  Sound,  a 
French    Captain,    who    by    Captain 
Wright's  instmctions  had  ventured 
as  far  as  Chepo  Town  with  a  body  of 
men,  but  was  driven  back  again),  I 
being  then  on  board  Captain  Coxon, 
in  comi>any  with  three  or  four  more 
Privateers,  about  four  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Porto  Bello,  we  took  the  packets 
bound  thither  from  Cartha^na.    We 
opened  a  great  quantity  of  the  mer- 
chants' letters,  and  found  the  contents 
of  many  of  them  to  be  very  surprising ; 
the  merchants  of  several  parts  of  Old 
Spain  thereby  informing  their  cone- 
ipondents  of  Panama  and  elsewhere 
m  a  certain  prophecy  that  went  about 
Spain  that  year,  the  tenor  of  which 
was,   that  there  would  be  English 
Privateers  that  year  in  the  West  In- 
dies, who  would  make  such  great  dis- 
coveries as  to  open  a  door  into  the 
South  Seas  whicn  tiiey  supposed  was 
fastest  shut;   and  the  letters  were 
accordinglv  full  of  cautions  to  their 
friends  to  be  very  watchful  and  care- 
ful of  their  coasts.    This  door  they 
spoke  of  we  all  concluded  must  be  the 


passage  overland  through  the  country 
of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  who  were  a 
little  before  this  become  our  friends, 
and  had  latelv  fallen  out  with  the 
Spaniards,  breaking  off  the  intercourse 
wnich  for  some  time  thev  had  with 
them  :  and  upon  calling  also  to  mind 
the  frequent  invitations  we  had  from 
those  Indians  a  little  before  this  time, 
to  pass  through  their  country  and  fall 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas, 
we  from  thenceforward  began  to  en- 
tertain such  thoughts  in  earnest,  and 
soon  came  to  a  resolution  to  make 
those  attempts  which  we  afterwards 
did  with  Captains  Sharpe,  Coxon,  ke. 
So  that  the  taking  of  these  letters 
gave  the  first  life  to  those  bold  under- 
takings :  and  we  took  the  advantaae 
of  the  fears  the  Spaniards  were  m 
from  that  prophecy,  or  probable  con- 
jecture, or  whatever  it  were ;  for  we 
sealed  up  most  of  the  letters  again, 
and  sent  them  ashore  to  Porto  Bello. 
The  occasion  of  this  our  late  friend- 
ship with  those  Indians  was  thus : 
About  fifteen  years  before  this  time^ 
Captain  Wright  being  cruising  near 
that  coast,  and  going  in  among  the 
Sambaloes  Isles  to   strike   fish  and 
turtle,  took  there  a  young  Indian  lad 
as  he  was  paddling  about  in  a  canoe. 
He  brought  him  aboard  his  ship,  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  John  Qret, 
clothing  him,  and  intending  to  breed 
him  among  the  English.      But  his 
Mosquito  strikers,  taking  a  fancy  to 
the    boy,    begged   him    of   Captain 
Wright,  and  took  him  with  them  at 
their  return  into  their  own  country, 
where  they  taught  him  their  art ;  and 
he  married  a  wife  among  them,  and 
learnt  their  language,  as  ne  had  done 
some  broken  English  while  he  was 
with  Captain  Wnght,  which  he  im- 
proved among  the  Mosquitoes,  who, 
corresponding  so  much  with  us,  do 
all  of  them  smatter  English  after  a 
sort;  but  his  own  language  he  had 
almost  forgot.    Thus  he  lived  among 
them  for  many  years ;  till,  about  six 
or  eight  months  before  our  taking 
these  letters.  Captain  Wright  being 
again  among   the   Sambaloes,  took 
thence  another  Indian  boy  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  th«  son  ol  %t&»xl 
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of  some  account  among  those  Indians ; 
and  wanting  a  striker,  he  went  away 
to  the  Mosquito  country,  where  he 
took  in  John  Gret,  who  was  now  very 
expert  at  it.    John  Gret  was  mucn 
pleased  to  see  a  lad  there  of  his  own 
country,  and  it  came  into  his  mind 
to  persuade   Captain    Wright  upon 
this  occasion  to  endeavour  a  friend- 
ship with  those  Indians ;  a  thing  our 
Privateers   had    long    coveted,    but 
never   durst  attempt,   having   such 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  their  num- 
bers and  nerceness.     But  John  Gret 
offered  the  Captain  that  he  would  go 
ashore    and  n^tiate    the   matter; 
who    according^  sent  him   in    his 
canoe  till  ho  was    near  the  shore, 
which  of  a  sudden  was  covered  with 
Indians,   standing  ready  with  their 
bows  and  arrows.     John  Gret,  who 
had  only  a  clout  about  his  middle,  as 
the  fashion  of  the  Indians  is,  leapt 
then  out  of  the  boat  and  swam,  tne 
boat  retiring  a  little  way  back ;  and 
the  Indians  ashore,   seeing  him  in 
that  habit,  and  hearing  him  call  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue  (which  he 
had  recovered  by  conversing  with  the 
boy  lately  taken,  suffered  him  quietly 
to  land,  and  gathered  all  about  to 
hear  how  it  was  with  him.     He  told 
them  particularly,  that  he  was  one  of 
their  countrymen,  and  how  he  had 
been  taken  many  years  ago  by  the 
English,   who   had   used   him  very 
kiudly ;  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
being  so  much  afraid  of  that  nation, 
who  were  not  enemies  to  them,  but 
to  the  Spaniards.     To  confirm  this, 
he  told  them  how  well  the  English 
treated  another  young  lad  of  theirs 
thev    had    lately    taken,    such    an 
one  s  son ;  for  this  he  had  learnt  of 
the  youth  ;  and  his  father  was  one  of 
the  company  that  was  got  together  on 
the    shore.       He    persuaded    them, 
therefore,  to  make  a  league  with  these 
friendly  people,  by  whose  hel^they 
might  be  able  to  quell  the  Spaniards ; 
assuring,  also,  the  father  of  the  boy, 
that  if  ne  would  but  go  with  him  to 
the  ship,  which  they  saw  at  anchor  at 
an  island  there  (it  was  Golden  Island, 
the  easternmost  of  the  Sambaloes,  a 
place  where  there  is  good  striking  for 


turtle),  he  should  have  his  son  re- 
stored to  him,  and  they  might  all 
expect  a  very  kind  reception.     Upon 
these  assurances,  twenty  or  thirty  of 
them  went  off  presently,  in  two  or 
three  canoes  laden  with  plantains, 
bananas,   fowls,   &c. ;    and.   Captain 
Wright  having  treated  them  on  board, 
went  ashore  with    them,    and   was 
entertained  by  them,   and  presents 
were  made  on  each  side.      Captain 
Wright  gave  the  boy  to  his  father  in 
a  very  handsome  English  dress,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  made  purposely 
for  him  ;  and  an  agreement  was  im- 
mediately   struck   up    between    the 
English  and  these  Indians,  who  in- 
vited  the    English    through    their 
country  into  the  South  Seas.     Pur- 
suant to  this  agreement,  the  English, 
when    they    came    upon    any    such 
desi^,  or  for  traffic  with  them,  were 
to  give  a  certain  signal  which  they 
pitched  upon,  whereby  they  might 
be  known.     But  it  happened  that  Mr 
La  Sound,  the  French  Captain  spoken 
of  a  little  before,  being  then  one  of 
Captain  Wright's   men,  learnt  this 
signal,  and  staying  ashore  at  Petit 
Goave,  upon  Captain  Wright's  going 
thither  soon  after,  who  had  his  com« 
mission  from  thence,   he  gave  the 
other  French  there  such  an  account 
of  the  agreement  before  mentioned, 
and  the  easiness  of  entering  the  South 
Seas  thereupon,  that  he  got  at  the 
head  of  about  120  of  them,  who  made 
that  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Chepo, 
as  I  said ;  making  use  of  the  signal 
they  had  learnt  for  passing  the  In- 
dians' country,   who    at   that  time 
could  not  distinguish  so  well  between 
the  several  nations  of  the  Europeans 
as  they  can  since.     From  such  small 
beginnings    arose   those  great   stirs 
that  have  been  since  made  all  over 
the  South  Seas, — viz.,  fi-om  the  letters 
we  took,  and  from  the  friendship  con- 
tracted with  these  Indians  hj  means 
of  John  Gret     Yet  this  fnendship 
had  like  to  have  been  stifled  in  its 
infancy ;   for,  within  a  few  months 
after,  an  English  trading  sloop  came 
on  this  coast  from  Jamaica,  ana  John 
Gret,  who  by  this  time  had  advanced 
himself  to  be  a  grandee  among  these 
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Indians,  together  with  five  or  six 
more  of  that  quality,  went  off  to  the 
sloop  in  their  long  gowns,  as  the 
custom  is  for  such  to  wear  among 
them.  Being  received  aboard,  they 
expected  to  find  everything  friendly, 
and  John  Gret  talked  to  them  in 
English  ;  but  these  Englishmen, 
having  no  knowledge  at  all  of  what 
had  happened,  endeavoured  to  make 
them  slaves,  as  is  commonly  done ; 
for  upon  carrying  them  to  Jamaica 
they  could  have  sold  them  for  £10  or 
£12  a-piece.  But  John  Gret  and  the 
rest  perceiving  this,  leapt  all  over- 
board, and  were  by  the  others  killed 
every  one  of  them  in  the  water.  The 
Indians  on  shore  never  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  it ;  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  endangered  our  corre- 
spondence. Several  times  after,  upon 
our  conversing  with  them,  they  in- 
quired of  us  what  was  become  of 
tneir  countrymen  ;  but  we  told  them 
we  knew  not,  as,  indeed,  it  was  a 
great  while  after  that  we  heard  this 
story  ;  so  they  concluded  the  Span- 
iards had  met  with  them,  and  killed 
or  taken  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  account  of  the 

{progress  of  the  Armada,  which  we 
eft  at  Carthagena.  After  an  ap- 
pointed stay  there  of  about  sixty  days, 
as  I  take  it,  it  goes  thence  to  Porto 
Bello,  where  it  lies  thirty  days  and 
no  longer.  Therefore  the  Viceroy  of 
Lima,  on  notice  of  the  Armada's 
arrival  at  Carthagena,  immediately 
sends  away  the  King's  treasure  to 
Panama,  where  it  is  landed,  and  lies 
ready  to  be  sent  to  Porto  Bello  upon 
the  first  news  of  the  Armada's  arrival 
there.  This  is  the  reason  partly  of 
their  sending  expresses  so  early  to 
Lima,  that  upon  the  Armada's  first 
coming  to  Porto  Bello,  the  treasure 
and  goods  may  lie  ready  at  Panama 
to  be  sent  away  upon  the  mules ;  and 
it  requires  some  time  for  the  Lima 
fleet  to  unlade,  because  the  ships 
ride  not  at  Panama,  but  at  Perica, 
which  are  three  small  islands  two 
leagues  from  thence.  The  King's 
treasure  is  said  to  amount  commonly 
to  about  24,000,000  pieces  of  eight ; 
besides    abundance    of    merchants' 


money.  All  this  treasure  is  carried 
on  mules,  and  there  are  large  stables 
at  both  places  to  lodge  them.  Some- 
times the  merchants,  to  steal  the 
custom,  pack  up  money  among  goods, 
and  send  it  to  Venta  de  Cruces,  on 
the  River  Chagres ;  from  thence  down 
the  river,  and  afterwards  by  sea  to 
Porto  BeUo  :  in  which  passage  I  have 
known  a  whole  fleet  of  periagoes  and 
canoes  taken.  The  merchants  who 
are  not  ready  to  sail  by  the  thirtieth 
day  after  tne  Armada's  arrival  are 
in  danger  to  be  left  behind  ;  for  the 
ships  oil  weigh  the  thirtieth  day  pre- 
cisely, and  go  to  the  harbour's  mouth. 
Yet  sometimes,  on  great  importunity, 
the  Admiral  may  stev  a  week  longer  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  tnat  all  the  mer- 
chants should  get  ready,  for  want  of 
men.  When  the  Armada  departs 
from  Porto  Bello  it  returns  again  to 
Carthagena,  by  which  time  all  the 
King's  revenue  which  comes  out  of  the 
country  is  got  ready  there.  Here  also 
meets  them  again  a  great  ship,  called 
the  Patache,^  one  of  the  Spanish  od- 
leons,  which,  before  their  first  arrival 
at  Carthagena,  goes  from  the  rest  of 
the  Armada,  on  purpose  to  gather  the 
tribute  of  the  coast,  touching  at  the 
Margaritas  and  other  places  in  her 
way  thence  to  Carthagena,  as  Punta  de 
Guayra,  Maracaibo,  Rio  la  Hacha,  and 
Santa  Marta,  and  at  all  these  places 
takes  in  treasure  for  the  King.  After 
the  set  stay  at  Carthagena,  the  Armada 
goes  away  to  the  Havana,  in  the  Iide 
of  Cuba,  to  meet  there  the  Flota, 
which  is  a  small  number  of  ships  that 
go  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  take  in 
the  effects  of  the  city  and  country  of 
Mexico,  and  what  is  brought  thither 
in  the  ship  which  comes  thither  every 
year  from  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
and  having  joined  tne  rest  at  the 
Havana,  the  whole  Armada  sets  sail 
for  Spain  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 
The  ships  in  the  South  Seas  lie  a  great 

^  A  patache  (French,  from  Italian, 
"patascia")  is  a  vessel,  generally 
small,  used  in  the  conveyance  of  men, 
stores,  or  orders  from  ship  to  ship  or 
place  to  place ;  a  kind  of  messenger 
or  auxiliary  ship. 
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deal  longer  at  Panama  before  they 
return  to  Lima.  The  merchants  and 
gentlemen  which,  come  from  lima 
stay  as  little  time  as  they  can  at 
Porto  Bello,  which  is  at  the  best  but 
a  sickly  place,  and  at  this  time  is  yery 
full  01  men  from  all  parts.  But 
Panama,  as  it  is  not  oyercharged  with 
men  so  unreasonably  as  the  other, 
though  yery  full,  enjoys  a  good  air, 
lying  open  to  the  sea-wind,  which 
nses  commonly  about  10  or  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  8 
or  9  o'clock  at  night ;  then  the  land- 
wind  comes,  and  blows  till  8  or  9  in 
the  morning.  There  are  no  woods 
nor  marshes  near  Panama,  but  a  braye, 
dry,  champaign  land,  not  subject  to 
fogs  nor  mists.  The  wet  season  be- 
gins in  the  latter  end  of  May  and  con- 
tinues till  Noyember.  The  rains  are 
not  so  ezcessiye  about  Panama  itself 
as  on  either  side  of  tiie  bay ;  yet  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
they  are  seyere  enough.  Gentlemen 
that  come  from  Peru  to  Panama, 
es^ially  in  these  months,  cut  their 
hair  close  to  preserye  them  from 
feyers ;  for  the  place  is  sickly  to  them, 
because  they  come  out  of  a  country 
which  neyer  has  any  rains  or  fogs, 
but  enjoys  a  constant  serenity ;  but 
I  am  apt  to  belieye  this  cityls  healthy 
enough  to  any  other  people.  Thus 
much  for  Panama. 

The  20th,  we  went  and  anchored 
within  a  league  of  the  Islands  of 
Perica,  which  are  onl^  three  little 
barren  rockj  islands,  in  eznectation 
of  the  President  of  Panama  s  answer 
to  the  letter  I  said  we  sent  him  by 
Don  Diego,  treating  about  exchange 
of  prisoners ;  this  being  the  day  on 
which  he  had  giyen  us  his  parole  to 
return  with  an  answer.  The  2l8t,  we 
took  another  bark  laden  with  hogs, 
fowl,  salt  beef,  and  molasses ;  she 
came  from  Layelia  and  was  going  to 
Panama.  In  the  afternoon  we  sent 
another  letter  ashore  by  a  young  Mos- 
teso  (a  mixed  breed  of  Indians  and 
Europeans),  directed  to  the  President ; 
and  three  or  four  copies  of  it  to  be 
dispersed  abroad  among  the  common 
people.  This  letter,  which  was  full 
of  threats,  togetiier  with  the  young 


man's  managing  the  business,  wrought 
so  powerfuUy  among  the  common 
people,  that  the  city  was  in  an  up- 
roar. The  President  immediately 
sent  a  gentleman  aboard,  who  de- 
manded the  flour  prize  that  we  took 
off  Gallo,  and  all  the  prisoners,  for 
the  ransom  of  our  two  men  ;  but  our 
captains  told  him  they  would  ex- 
change man  for  man.  The  gentle- 
man said  he  had  not  orders  for  that, 
but  if  we  would  stay  till  the  next 
day  he  would  bring  the  Goyemor's 
answer.  The  next  day  he  brought 
aboard  our  two  men,  and  had  about 
forty  prisoners  in  exchange.  [On  the 
24th,  they  ran  oyer  to  the  Island  of 
Taboga,  about  six  leagues  south  from 
Panama^  Its  principal  products  are 
said  to  be  the  plantain,  the  banana, 
and  the  cocoa-nut  A  small  town, 
with  a  church  at  one  end,  is  described 
as  standing  by  the  sea,  the  whole 
haying  been  much  destroyed  by  Pri- 
yateers.]  .  .  . 

While  we  lay  at  Tabofi^  we  had 
like  to  have  had  a  scuryy  tnck  played 
us  by  a  pretended  merchant  from 
Panama,  who  came  as  by  stealth  to 
traffic  with  us  priyately;  a  thinff 
common  enough  with  the  Spanish 
merchants,  both  in  the  Nortn  and 
South  Seas,  notwithstanding  the 
seyere  prohibitions  of  the  Gtoyemors  ; 
who  yet  sometimes  conniye  at  it,  and 
will  eyen  trade  with  the  Priyateers 
themselyes.  Our  merchant  was  by 
agreement  to  bring  out  his  bark  laden 
with  ffoods  in  the  night,  and  we  to 
go  ana  anchor  at  the  south  of  Perica. 
Out  he  came,  with  a  fireship  instead 
of  a  bark,  and  approached  yeiy  near, 
hailing  us  with  the  watchword  we 
had  agreed  upon.  We»  suspecting 
the  worst,  called  to  them  to  come  to 
an  anchor,  and  upon  their  not  doing 
so,  fired  at  them  ;  when  immediately 
their  men  going  out  into  the  canoes 
set  fire  to  uieir  ship,  which  blew  up 
and  burnt  close  by  us;  so  that  we 
were  forced  to  cut  our  cables  in  all 
haste  and  scamper  away  as  well  as  we 
could.  The  Spaniard  was  not  alto- 
gether so  politic  in  appointing  to 
meet  us  at  Perica,  for  tnere  we  had 
sea-room ;  whereas  had  he  come  thus 
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upon  Qs  at  Taboga,  the  land-wind  bear- 
ing  hard  upon  us  as  it  did,  we  must 
eitner  have  oeen  burnt  by  the  fireship, 
or,  upon  loosing  our  cables,  have  been 
driven  ashore.  But  I  suppose  they 
chose  Perica  rather  for  the  scene  of 
their  enterprise,  partly  because  they 
might  there  best  skulk  among  the 
islands,  and  partly  because,  if  their 
exploit  failed,  they  could  thence  es- 
cape best  from  our  canoes  to  Panama, 
but  two  leagues  off.  During  this  ex- 
ploit, Captain  Swan,  whose  ship  was 
less  than  ours,  and  so  not  so  much 
aimed  at  by  the  Spaniards,  lay  about 
a  mile  off,  with  a  canoe  at  the  buoy  of 
his  anchor,  as  fearing  some  treachery 
from  our  pretended  merchant ;  and  a 
little  before  the  bark  blew  up,  he  saw 
a  small  float  on  the  water,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  a  man  on  it,  making  to- 
wards his  ship ;  but  the  man  dived, 
and  disappeared  of  a  sudden,  as 
thinking  probably  that  he  was  dis- 
covered. This  was  supposed  to  be 
one  coming  with  some  combustible 
matter  to  have  stuck  about  the 
rudder.  For  such  a  trick  Captain 
Sharpe  was  served  at  Coquimbo,  and 
his  ship  had  like  to  have  been  burnt 
by  it,  if  by  mere  accident  it  had  not 
been  discovered.  I  was  then  aboard 
Captain  Sharpe's  ship.  Captain 
Swan,  seeing  the  blaze  by  us,  cut  his 
cables  as  we  did ;  his  bark  did  the 
like ;  so  we  kept  under  sail  all  the 
night,  being  more  scared  than  hurt 
The  bark  that  was  on  fire  drove  burn- 
ing towards  Taboga ;  but  after  the 
first  blast  she  did  not  bum  clear,  only 
made  a  smother ;  for  she  was  not  well 
made,  though  Captain  Bond  had  the 
framing  and  management  of  it 

This  Captain  Bond  was  he  of  whom 
I  made  mention  in  my  Fourth  Chap- 
ter.^ He,  after  his  being  at  the  Isles 
of  Cape  Yerd,  stood  away  for  the 
South  Seas,  at  the  instigation  of  one 
Richard  Morton,  who  had  been  with 
Captain  Sharpe  in  the  South  Seas. 
In  his  way  ne  met  with  Captain 
Eaton,  and  they  two  consorted  a  day 
or  two ;  at  last  Morton  went  aboard 
of  Captain  Eaton,  and  persuaded  him 

^  See  page  153. 


to  lose  Captain  Bond  in  the  night, 
which  Captain  Eaton  did ;  Morton 
continuing  aboard  of  Captain  Eaton, 
as  findins  his  the  better  ship.  Cap- 
tain Bond  thus  losing  both  his  consort 
Eaton,  and  Morton  his  pilot,  and  his 
ship  being  but  an  ordinary  sailer,  de- 
spaired of  getting  into  the  South 
Seas ;  and  he  had  played  such  tricks 
among  the  Caribbee  Isles,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
appear  at  any  of  the  English  Islands. 
Therefore  he  persuaded  his  men  to  go  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  consented  to 
do  anything  that  he  should  propose  ; 
80  he  presently  steered  away  into  the 
West  indies,  and  the  first  place  where 
he  came  to  an  anchor  was  at  Porto 
Bello.  He  presently  declared  to  the 
Governor  that  there  were  English 
ships  coming  into  the  South  Seas, 
and  that  if  they  questioned  it,  he 
offered  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  till  time 
should  discover  the  truth  of  what  he 
said;  but  they  beUeved  him,  and 
sent  him  away  to  Panama,  where  he 
was  in  great  esteem.  This  several 
pdsoners  told  us.  The  Spaniards  of 
Panama  could  not  have  fitted  out 
their  fireship  without  this  Captain 
Bond's  assistance :  for  it  is  strange 
to  say  how  grossly  ignorant  tne 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
especially  in  the  South  Seas,  are  of 
sea  affairs.  They  build  indeed  good 
ships  ;  but  this  is  a  small  matter,  for 
any  ship  of  a  good  bottom  will  serve 
for  these  seas  on  the  south  coast. 
They  rig  their  ships  but  untowardly, 
have  no  guns  but  in  three  or  four  of 
the  King  s  ships ;  and  are  as  meanly 
furnished  with  warlike  provisions, 
and  as  much  at  a  loss  for  the  making 
any  fireships  or  other  less  usual  ma- 
chines. Nay,  they  have  not  the 
sense  to  have  their  guns  run  within 
the  sides  upon  their  dischai^e,  but 
have  platforms  without  for  the  men 
to  stand  on  to  charge  them  ;  so  that 
when  we  come  near  we  can  fetch  them 
down  with  small  shot  out  of  our  boats. 
A  main  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
native  Spaniards  are  too  proud  to  be 
seamen,  but  use  the  Indians  for  all 
those  offices ;  one  Spaniaxd,  \\i  t{\k;| 
he,  going  in  the  ship  \o  comxnaxA  \\^ 
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and  himself  of  little  more  knowledge 
than  those  poor  ignorant  creatures; 
nor  can  they  gain  much  experience, 
sddom  going  far  off  to  sea,  but  coast- 
ing along  the  shores. 

But  to  proceed.  In  the  morning 
when  it  was  light  we  came  again  to 
an  anchor  close  by  our  buo^s,  and 
strove  to  get  our  anchors  again ;  but 
our  buoy-ropes,  being  rotten,  broke. 
While  we  were  puzzling  about  our 
anchors,  we  saw  a  great  many  canoes 
full  of  men  pass  between  Taboga  and 
the  other  island.  This  put  us  into  a 
new  consternation ;  we  lay  still  some 
time,  tm  we  saw  that  they  came 
directly  towards  us,  then  we  weighed 
and  stood  towards  them;  and  when 
we  came  within  hail,  we  found  that 
they  were  English  and  French  Priva- 
teers come  out  of  the  North  Seas 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  They 
were  280  men,  in  twenty-eight  canoes ; 
200  of  them  French,  the  rest  English. 
They  were  commanded  by  Captain 
Gronet  and  Captain  Lequie.  We 
presently  came  to  an  ancnor  again, 
and  all  the  canoes  came  aboard. 
These  men  told  us  that  there  were 
180  Englishmen  more,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Townley,  in  the 
country  of  Darien,  making  canoes  (as 
these  men  had  been)  to  oring  them 
into  these  seas.  All  the  Englishmen 
that  came  over  in  this  party  were 
immediately  entertained  by  Captain 
Davis  and  Captain  Swan  in  their  own 
8hii>s ;  and  the  Frenchmen  were  or- 
dered to  have  our  flour  prize  to  carry 
them,  and  Captain  Gronet,  being  the 
eldest  commander,  was  to  command 
them  there ;  and  thus  they  were  all 
disposed  of  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Captain  Gronet,  to  retaliate  this  kind- 
ness, offered  Captain  Davis  and  Cap- 
tain Swan  each  of  them  a  new  com- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  Petit 
Goave.  It  has  been  usual  for  many 
years  past  for  the  Governor  of  Petit 
Goave  to  send  blank  commissions  to 
sea  by  many  of  his  captains,  with 
orders  to  dispose  of  them  to  whom 
they  saw  convenient ;  those  of  Petit 
Goave  by  this  means  making  them- 
selves  the  Ainctuary  and  asylum  of 
Mil  people  of  despetnte  fortunes,  and  I 


increasing  their  own  wealth  and  the 
strength  and  reputation  of  their  party 
thereby.  Captain  Davis  accepted  of 
one,  having  before  onlv  an  old  com- 
mission which  fell  to  him  by  inheri- 
tance at  the  decease  of  Captain  Cooke, 
who  took  it  from  Captain  Tristian, 
together  with  his  bark,  as  is  before 
mentioned.^  But  Captain  Swan  re- 
fused it,  saying  he  haa  an  order  from 
the  Duke  of  York  neither  to  give 
offence  to  the  Spaniards  nor  to  receive 
any  affront  from  them ;  and  that  he 
had  been  injured  by  them  at  Yaldivia, 
where  they  had  killed  some  of  his 
men,  and  wounded  several  more ;  so 
that  he  thought  he  had  a  lawful  com- 
mission of  his  own  to  right  himself. 
I  never  read  any  of  these  French 
commissions  while  I  was  in  these 
seas,  nor  did  I  then  know  the  import 
of  them ;  but  I  have  learned  since 
that  the  tenor  of  them  is,  to  give  a 
liberty  to  fish,  fowl,  and  hunt.  The 
occasion  of  this  is,  that  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola,  where  the  garrison  of 
Petit  Goave  is,  belongs  partly  to  the 
French  and  jMully  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  time  of  peace  these  commis- 
sions are  given  as  a  warrant  to  those 
of  each  side  to  protect  them  irom 
the  adverse  party;  but  in  effect  the 
French  do  not  restrain  them  to  His- 
paniola, but  make  them  a  pretence 
for  a  general  ravage  in  any  part  of 
America,  by  sea  or  land. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  our  asso- 
ciates, we  intended  to  sail  towards 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  to  seek  Cap- 
tain Townlev,  who  by  this  time  we 
thought  mignt  be  entering  into  these 
seas.  Accordingly  the  2a  of  March 
1685,  we  sailed  from  hence  towards 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  This  gulf 
lies  near  thirty  leagues  from  Panama 
towards  the  SE.  The  way  thither 
from  Panama  is  to  pass  between  the 
King's  Islands  and  the  main.  It  is 
a  place  where  many  great  rivers,  hav- 
ing finished  their  courses,  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sea.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Point  Garachina,  which 
lies  in  N.  Lat.  6*  40^,  and  on  the  N. 

*  At  the  opening  of  Chapter  IV., 
page  151. 
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bv  Cape  San  Lorenzo.     .    .     .    The 
chief  rivers  which  run  into  this  gulf 
are  Santa  Maria,  Sambu,  and  Congo. 
The  River  Congo  (which  is  the  river 
I  would  have  })er8uaded  our  men  to 
have  ^ne  up  as  their  nearest  way  in 
our    journey    overland,    mentioned 
Chapter  I.)  comes  directly  out  of  the 
country,  and  swallows  up  many  small 
streams  that  fall  into  it  from  both 
sides  ;  and  at  last  loses  itself  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  gulf,  a  league  within 
Cape  San  Lorenzo.     It  is  not  very 
wide,  but  deep,  and  navigable  some 
leagues  within  land.    There  are  sands 
without  it,  but  a  channel  for  ships. 
It  is  not  made  use  of  by  the  Spaniards, 
because  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Maria  River ;  where  they  have  most 
business  on  account  of  the  mines. 
The  River  of  Sambu  seems  to  be  a 
great  river,  for  there  is  a  great  tide 
at  its  month  ;  but  I  can  say  nothing 
more  of  it,  having  never  been  in  it. 
This  river  falls  into  the  sea  on  the 
south  side  of  the  golf,  near  Point 
Garachlna.    Between  the  mouths  of 
these  two  rivers  on  either  side  the 
gnlf  runs  in  towards  the  land  some- 
what narrower,  and  makes  five  or  six 
small  islands,  which  are  clothed  with 
great  trees,  flreen  and  flourishing  all 
the  year,  ana  good  channels  between 
the  islands.     &yond  which,  farther 
in  still,  the  shore  on  each  side  closes 
so  near,  with  two  points  of  low  man- 
grove land,  as  to  make  a  narrow  or 
strait  scarce  half-a-mile  wide.    This 
serves  as  a  mouth  or  entrance  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  gulf,  which  is  a  deep 
bay  two  or  three  leagues  over  every 
way ;  and  about  the  east  end  thereof 
are  the  mouths  of  several  rivers.    The 
River  of  Santa  Maria  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  rivers  of  this  gulf ;  it  is  navig- 
able eight  or  nine  leagues  up»  for  so 
high  the  tide  flows.     Beyond  that 
place  the  river  is  divided  into  many 
branches,    which   are   only   fit    for 
canoes.      [They  now  sailed  towards 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  in  search 
of    Captain    Townley.       Near    the 
month  of  the  River  of  Santa  Maria 
which  fidls  into  the  gulf,  the  Span- 
iards,   twenty   years    before,    made 
their    first    discovery   of  the  gold 


there,  and  built  the  town  of  Santa 
Maria.  These  mines  were  still  being 
worked  by  the  Spaniards  and  na- 
tive Indians,  when  visited  by  Dam- 
fier.  Another  town  known  by  its 
ndian  name  of  Nisperal,  also  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  described 
as  being  more  airy  and  habitable 
than  Santa  Maria  itself.  On  the 
2d  of  March  they  anchored  at  Pa- 
cheque  ;  on  leaving  and  sailing  out 
towards  the  gulf  uiey  met  Captain 
Townley,  who  had  taken  two  barks 
bound  for  Panama^  and  laden  with 
wine,  brandy,  and  sugar,  &c.l  The 
10  th,  we  took  a  small  barK  that 
came  from  Guayaquil ;  she  had  no- 
thing in  her  but  ballast  The  12th 
there  came  an  Indian  canoe  out  of  the 
River  of  Santa  Maria,  and  told  ns 
that  there  were  800  English  and 
French  men  more  coming  overland 
from  the  North  Seas.  The  15th  we 
met  a  bark  with  five  or  six  English- 
men in  her,  that  belonged  to  Captain 
Knight,  who  had  been  in  the  South 
Seas  five  or  six  months  and  was  now 
on  the  Mexican  coast.  There  he  had 
spied  this  bark ;  but  not  bein^  able 
to  come  up  with  her  in  his  ship,  he 
detached  these  five  or  six  men  in  a 
canoe,  who  took  her,  but  when  they 
had  done  could  not  recover  their  own 
ship  again,  losing  company  with  her 
in  the  night ;  and  therefore  they 
came  into  me  Bay  of  Panama,  intend- 
ing to  go  overland  back  into  the 
North  Seas,  but  that  they  luckily 
met  with  us :  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  was  now  become  a  common 
road  for  Privateers  to  pass  between 
the  North  and  South  Seas  at  their 
pleasure.  This  bark  of  Captain 
Knight's  had  in  her  forty  or  fifty  jars 
of  brandy :  she  was  now  commanded 
by  Mr  Henry  More ;  but  Captain 
Swan,  intending  to  promote  Captain 
Harris,  caused  Mr  More  to  be  turned 
out,  aUeging  that  it  was  very  likely 
these  men  were  run  away  from  their 
commander.  Mr  More  willingly  re- 
sided her,  and  went  aboard  of  Cap- 
tain Swan,  and  became  one  of  his 
men. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  ot  \!bA 
dry  season  here ;  and  the  'vtXxs  «X 
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the  King's  or  Pearl  Islands,  of  wliich 
there  was  plenty  when  we  first  came 
hither,  was  now  dried  away.  There- 
fore we  were  forced  to  go  to  Point 
Garachina,  thinking  to  water  our  ships 
there.  Captain  Harris,  being  now 
commander  of  the  new  bark,  was  sent 
into  the  River  of  Santa  Maria,  to  see 
for  those  men  that  the  Indians  told  us 
of,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  ships  sailed 
towards  Point  Garachina ;  vrhere  we 
arrived  the  2l8t  day,  and  anchored 
two  miles  from  the  point,  and  found 
a  strong  tide  running  out  of  the  River 
Sambu.  The  next  day  we  ran  within 
the  point,  and  anchored  in  four  fathoms 
at  iow  water.  The  Indians  that  in- 
habit in  the  River  Samba  came  to  us 
in  canoes,  and  brought  plantains  and 
bananas.  They  could  not  speak  nor 
understand  Spanish ;  therefore  1  be- 
lieve  they  have  no  commerce  with 
the  Spaniards.  We  found  no  fresh 
water  nere  neither  ;  so  we  went  from 
hence  to  Puerto  Pinas,  which  is  seven 
leagues  S.  by  W.  from  hence.  Puerto 
Pinas  lies  in  Lat  7**  N.  It  is  so  called 
because  there  are  many  pine  trees 
growing  there.  The  land  is  pretty 
high,  rising  gently  as  it  runs  into  the 
country.  This  country  near  the  sea 
is  all  covered  with  pretty  high  woods  ; 
the  land  that  bounds  the  harbour  is 
low  in  the  middle,  but  high  and  rocky 
at  both  sides.  The  25th  we  arrived 
at  this  harbour  of  pines,  but  did  not 
go  in  with  our  ships,  finding  it  but  an 
ordinary  place  to  lie  at.  We  sent  in 
our  boats  to  search  it,  and  they  found 
a  stream  of  good  water  running  into 
the  sea :  but  there  were  such  great 
swelling  surges  came  into  the  har- 
bour, that  we  could  not  convenienUy 
fill  our  water  there.  The  26th  day 
we  returned  to  Point  Garachina  again. 
In  our  way  we  took  a  small  vessel 
laden  with  cacao :  she  came  from 
Guayaquil.  The  29th  we  arrived  at 
Point  Garachina.  There  we  found 
Captain  Harris,  who  had  been  in  the 
River  of  Santa  Maria ;  but  he  did  not 
meet  the  men  that  he  went  for ;  yet 
he  was  informed  again  by  the  Indians 
that  they  were  making  canoes  in  one 
of  the  bisnches  of  the  River  of  Santa 
^ATJSL     Here  we  ^iuuvd  our  cacao  I  beoiaae  our  pilots  told  ua  that  the 


lately  taken.  Because  we  could  not 
fill  our  water  here,  we  designed  to  go 
to  Taboga  again,  where  we  were  sure 
to  be  supplied.  Accordingly,  on  the 
30th  we  set  sail,  being  now  nine  ships 
in  company ;  and  had  a  small  wind 
at  SSK  The  3d  of  April  in  the  even- 
ing we  anchored  by  jPerica,  and  the 
next  morning  went  to  Taboga,  where 
we  found  our  four  canoes.  Here  we 
filled  our  water  and  cut  firewood  ;  and 
from  hence  wc  sent  four  canoes  over 
to  the  main,  with  one  of  the  Indians 
lately  taken,  to  guide  them  to  a  sugar- 
work  ;  for,  now  we  had  cacao,  we 
wanted  sugar  to  make  chocolate.  But 
the  chief  of  their  business  was  to  get 
coppers ;  for  each  ship  having  now 
so  many  men,  our  pots  would  not  boil 
victuals  fast  enough,  though  we  kept 
them  boiling  all  the  day.  About  two 
or  three  days  after,  they  returned 
aboard  with  three  coppers. 

While  we  lay  here.  Captain  Davis's 
bark  went  to  the  Island  of  Otoque. 
This  is  another  inhabited  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  not  so  big  as 
Taboga,  yet  there  are  good  plantain 
walks  on  it,  and  some  Negroes  to  look 
after  them.  These  Negroes  rear  fowls 
and  hogs  for  their  roasters,  who  live 
at  Panama ;  as  at  the  King's  Islands. 
It  was  for  some  fowls  or  hogs  that 
our  men  went  thither ;  but  by  accident 
they  met  also  with  an  express  that 
was  sent  to  Panama  with  an  account 
that  the  Lima  fleet  was  at  sea.  Most 
of  the  letters  were  thrown  overboard 
and  lost,  yet  we  found  some  that  said 
positively  that  the  fleet  was  coming 
with  all  the  strength  that  they  could 
make  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  yet 
were  ordered  not  to  fight  us,  except 
they  were  forced  to  it  (though  after- 
wards they  choose  to  fight  us,  having 
first  landed  their  treasure  at  Lavelia) ; 
and  that  the  pilots  of  Lima  had  been 
in  consultation  what  course  to  steer 
to  miss  us.  [Dampier  here  inserts 
translations  of  two  of  the  captured 
letters  reporting  the  resolutions  taken 
by  the  committee  of  pilots,  and  laying 
down  the  course  to  be  steered  by  the 
fleet]  The  10th  we  sailed  from  Ta- 
boga towards  the  King's  Islands  again. 
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King's  ships  did  always  come  this 
way.  The  11th  we  anchored  at  the 
place  where  we  careened.  Here  we 
found  Captain  Harris,  who  had  gone 
a  second  time  into  the  River  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  fetched  the  body  of  men 
that  last  came  overland,  as  the  In> 
dians  told  ns,  but  they  fell  short  of 
the  number  they  told  us  of.  The 
19th  we  sent  250  men  in  fifteen 
canoes  to  the  River  Chepo  to  take 
the  town  of  Chepo.  The  21st,  all 
our  ships  but  Captain  Harris,  who 
stayed  to  clean  his  ship,  followed 
after.  The  22d  we  amved  at  the 
Island  of  Chepillo,  the  pleasantest 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  It  is 
but  seven  lesgues  from  the  city  of 
Panama,  and  a  league  from  the  main. 
This  island  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  almost  so  broad ;  it  is  low  on  the 
north  side,  and  rises  by  a  small  ascent 
towards  the  south  side.  The  soil  is 
yellow,  a  kind  of  clay.  The  high 
side  is  stony ;  the  low  land  is  planted 
with  all  sorts  of  delicate  fruits,  viz., 
sappodillas.  Avocado  pears,  mammees, 
mammee  •  sapotas,  s^  apples,  kc. 
The  middle  of  the  island  is  planted 
with  plantain  trees,  which  are  not 
very  large,  but  the  fruit  extraordinary 
sweet.  ^ 

The  River  Chepo  is  very  deep,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  but 
the  mouth  of  it  is  choked  up  with 
sands,  so  that  no  ships  can  enter,  but 
barks  may.  There  is  a  small  Spanish 
town  of  the  same  name  witMn  six 
leagues  of  the  sea ;  it  stands  on  the 
left  hand  going  from  the  sea.  The 
land  about  it  is  champaiCT,  with 
many  small  hills  clotlied  wim  woods, 
but  the  biggest  part  of  the  country  is 
savannah.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  it  is  all  woodland  for  many 
leagues  together.  .  It  waa  to  this 
town  that  our  250  men  were  sent 
The  24th  they  returned  out  of  the 
river,  having;  token  the  town  without 
an^  opposition,  but  they  found  no- 
thing m  it.  By  the  way  going  thither 
they  took  a  canoe,  but  most  of  the 
men  escaped  ashore  upon  one  of  the 

^  The  particular  description  of  these 
fruits  ia  now  omitted. 


King's  Islands ;  she  was  sent  out  well 
appointed  with  armed  men  to  watch 
our  motions.  The  25th,  Captain  Har- 
ris came  to  ns,  having  cleaned  his 
ship.  The  26th  we  went  again  to- 
ward Taboga;  our  fleet  now,  upon 
Captain  Harris  joining  us  again,  con- 
sisted of  ten  saiL  We  arrived  at 
Taboga  the  28th  ;  there  our  prisoners 
were  examined concemingthestrength 
of  Panama  ;  for  now  we  thought  our- 
selves strong  enough  for  such  an  en- 
terprise, being  sear  1000  men.  Out 
of  these,  on  occasion,  we  could  have 
landed  90Q ;  but  our  prisoners  gave 
us  small  encouragement  to  it,  for 
they  assured  us  that  all  the  strength 
of  the  country  was  there,  and  that 
many  men  were  come  from  Porto 
Bello  besides  its  own  inhabitants, 
who  of  themselves  were  more  in  num- 
ber than  we.  These  reasons,  together 
with  the  strength  of  the  place,  which 
has  a  high  waU,  deterred  us  from  at- 
tempting it.  While  we  lay  here  at 
Taboga,  some  of  our  men  burned  the 
town  on  the  island.  [From  the  4th 
of  May  till  the  27th,  they  were  cruis- 
ing among  the  King's  Islands  waiting 
for  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Lima.  J 
The  28th  we  had  a  very  wet  morning, 
for  the  rains  were  come  in,  as  they 
do  nsually  in  May  or  June  sooner  or 
later ;  so  that  May  is  here  a  very  un- 
certain month.  However  about  11 
o'clock  it  cleared  up,  and  we  saw  the 
Spanish  fleet  about  three  leagues 
WNW.  from  the  Island  of  Pache^e, 
standing  close  on  a  wind  to  the  £. ; 
but  they  could  not  fetch  the  island 
by  a  league.  We  were  riding  a  league 
8E.  from  the  island,  between  it  and 
the  main;  only  Captain  Gronet  waa 
about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  us 
near  the  island.  He  weighed  so  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight,  and  stood  over 
for  the  main,  and  we  lav  still,  ex- 
pecting when  he  would  tack  and  come 
to  us ;  but  he  took  care  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  harm's  way. 

Captains  Swan  and  Townley  came 
aboard  of  Captain  Davis  to  oraer  how 
to  engage  the  enemy,  who  we  saw 
came  purposely  to  fignt  us,  they  being 
in  all  fourteen  saiU  Deslde&  '^gensu^gcM^ 
rowing  with  twelve  and  to\sXft«a  <m3:% 
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a-pieoe.  Six  sail  of  them  were  ships 
of  good  force :  first  the  Admiral,  48 
guns,  450  men ;  the  Vice- Admiral, 
40  guns,  400  men ;  the  Rear- Admiral, 
86  guns,  860  men ;  a  ship  of  24  guns, 
800  men ;  one  of  18  guns,  250  men  ; 
and  one  of  8  guns,  200  men;  two 
great  fireships,  six  ships  only  with 
small  arms,  having  800  men  on  board 
them  all ;  beside  two  or  three  hundred 
men  in  periagoes.  This  account  of 
their  strength  we  had  afterwards  from 
Captain  Knight,  who,  being  to  the 
windward  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  took 
prisoners,  of  whom  he  had  this  in- 
formation, being  what  they  brought 
from  Lima.  Besides  these  men,  tliey 
had  also  some  hundreds  of  Old  Spain 
men  that  came  from  Porto  Bello,  and 
met  them  at  Lavelia,  from  whence 
they  now  came;  and  their  strength 
of  men  from  Lima  was  8000  men, 
being  all  the  strength  they  could 
make  in  that  kingdom,  and  for  greater 
security  they  hiui  first  landed  their 
treasure  at  Layelia.  Our  fleet  con- 
sisted of  ten  sail :  first  Cantain  Davis, 
86  guns,  156  men,  mostly  English ; 
Captain  Swan,  16  guns,  140  men,  all 
English.  These  were  the  only  ships 
of  foroe  that  we  had,  the  rest  having 
none  \mt  small  arms.  Captain  Town- 
ley  liad  110  men,  all  English ;  Captain 
Oronet,  808  men,  all  French ;  Captain 
Harris,  100  men,  mostly  English; 
Captain  Branley,  86  men,  some  Eng- 
lisn,  some  French ;  Davis's  tender,  8 
men;  Swan's  tender,  8  men;  Town- 
ley's  bark,  80  men ;  and  a  small  bark 
of  thirty  tons  made  a  fireship,  with  a 
canoe's  crew  in  her.  We  had  in  all 
960  men.  But  Captain  Gronet  came 
not  to  us  till  all  was  over,  yet  we 
were  not  discouraged  at  it,  but  re- 
solved to  fight  them ;  for  bein|(  to 
windward  of  the  enemy,  we  had  it  at 
our  choice  whether  we  would  fight  or 
not.  It  was  8  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  weired,  and  being  all 
under  sail  we  bore  down  right  ^ore 
the  wind  on  our  enemies,  who  kept 
close  on  a  wind  to  come  to  us ;  but 
night  came  on  without  anything  be- 
sides the  exchanging  of  a  few  shot  on 
0McJi  side.  When  it  grew  dark,  the 
Spaniab  Admiral  put  out  a  light  as  a 


signal  for  his  fleet  to  come  to  an 
anchor.  We  saw  the  light  in  the 
Admiral's  top,  which  continued  about 
half-an-hour,  and  then  it  was  taken 
down.  In  a  short  time  after,  we  saw 
the  light  again ;  and  being  to  wind- 
ward, we  kept  under  sail,  supposing 
the  light  had  been  in  the  Admiral's 
top ;  but,  as  it  proved,  this  was  only 
a  stratagem  of  theirs,  for  this  light 
was  put  out  the  second  time  at  one  of 
their  barks'^  topmast-head,  and  then 
she  went  to  the  leeward,  which  de- 
ceived us,  for  we  thought  still  the 
light  was  in  the  Admiral's  top,  and 
by  that  means  thought  ourselves  to 
windward  of  them.  In  the  morning, 
therefore,  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
we  found  they  had  got  the  weather- 
guage  of  us,  and  were  coming  upon 
us  with  full  sail;  so  we  ran  for  it, 
and  after  a  running  fi^ht  all  day,  and 
having  taken  a  turn  aBnost  roimd  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  we  came  to  an  anchor 
again  at  the  Isle  of  Pacheque,  in  the 
very  same  place  from  whence  we  set 
out  in  the  morning.  Thus  ended  this 
day's  work,  and  with  it  all  that  we 
had  been  projecting  for  five  or  six 
months,  wneu,  instead  of  making 
ourselves  masters  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  treasure,  we  were  glaa  to  escape 
them,  and  owed  that  too,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  want  of  courage  to 
pursue  their  advantage. 

The  30th  day,  in  the  morning, 
when  we  looked  out^  we  saw  the 
Spanish  fleet  all  together,  three 
leagues  to  leeward  of  us,  at  anchor. 
It  was  but  little  wind  till  10  o'clock, 
and  then  sprang  up  a  small  breeze  at 
S.,  and  the  Spanisn  fleet  went  away 
to  Panama.  What  loss  they  had  I 
know  not;  we  lost  but  one  man  ;  and 
having  held  a  consult,^  we  resolved 
to  go  to  the  Keys  of  Quibo  or  Cabaya, 
to  seek  Captain  Harris,  who  was 
forced  away  from  us  in  the  fight ; 
that  being  the  place  appointed  for 
our  rendezvous  upon  any  such  accident. 
As  for  Gronet,  he  said  his  men  would 
not  suffer  him  to  join  us  in  the  fight ; 
but  we  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
excuse  ;  so  we  sufi'ered  him  to  go  with 

1  Council,  or  consultation. 
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UB  to  the  Isles  of  Quibo,  and  there 
cashiered  our  cowardly  companion. 
Some  were  for  taking  from  him  the 
ship  which  we  had  given  him  ;  bat 
at  ULst  he  was  snfferea  to  keep  it  with 
his  men,  and  we  sent  them  away  in 
it  to  some  other  place. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AcooRDiNO  to  the  resolutions  we  had 
taken,  we  set  out,  June  the  1st,  1685, 
passing  between  Point  Garachina  and 
the  King's  Islands.  The  3d  we 
passed  by^  the  Island  of  Chuehe,  the 
last  remainder  of  the  isles  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama.  In  our  passage  to  Quibo, 
Captain  Branley  lost  his  mainmast, 
therefore  he  and  all  his  men  left  his 
bark,  and  came  aboard  Captain  Davis's 
ship.  Captain  Swan  also  sprung  his 
mamto{)mast,  and  got  up  another; 
but  while  he  was  doing  it,  and  we 
were  making  the  best  of  our  way,  we 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  were  now  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bay ;  for  this 
way  all  ships  must  pass  from  Panama, 
whether  bound  towards  the  coast  of 
Mexico  or  Pern.  The  lOth  we  passed 
by  Morro  de  Pueroos,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Hogs,  why  80  called  I  know 
not ;  it  is  a  high  round  hill  on  the 
coast  of  LaveluL  This  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Panama  rans  out  westerly  to 
the  Islands  of  Quibo ;  there  are  on 
this  coast  many  rivers  and  creeks, 
but  none  so  large  as  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  coast 
that  is  partly  mountainous,  partly 
lowland,  and  very  thick  of  woods 
bothering  on  the  tea;  but  a  few 
leagues  within  land  it  consists  moetl  v 
of  savannahs,  which  are  stocked  with 
bnUs  and  cows.  The  rivers  on  this 
side  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  gold, 
though  not  so  rich  as  the  rivers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  coast 
is  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  for  except 
the  rivers  that  lead  up  to  the  towns 
of  Nata  and  Lavelia  I  know  of  no 
other  settlement  between  Panama 
and  Puebla  Nueva.  The  Bernards 
may  travel  by  land  from  Panama 
thioagh  all  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 


as  being  full  of  savannahs ;  but  to* 
wards  the  coast  of  Peru  they  cannot 
pass  farther  than  the  River  Chepo, 
the  land  there  being  so  full  of  thick 
woods,  and  watered  with  so  many 
great  rivers,  besides  less  rivers  and 
creeks,  that  the  Indians  themselves 
who  inhabit  there  cannot  travel  far 
without  much  trouble. 

We  met  with  veiy  wet  weather  in 
our  voyage  to  Quibo,  and  with  SSW. 
and  sometimes  SW.  winds,  which  re- 
tarded our  course.  It  was  the  15th 
of  June  when  we  arrived  at  Quibo, 
and  found  there  Captain  Harris  whom 
we  sought  The  Island  of  Quibo  or 
Cabaya  is  in  Lat  7"  14'  N.  of  the 
Equator;  it  is  about  six  or  seven 
leagues  long,  and  three  or  four  broad. 
The  land  is  low,  except  only  near  the 
N£.  end ;  it  is  all  over  plentifully 
stored  with  great  tall  flourishing  trees 
of  many  sorts,  and  there  is  good  water 
on  the  £.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  island. 
Here  are  some  deer,  and  plenty  of 

Sretty  large  black  monkeys,  whooe 
esh  is  sweet  and  wholesome ;  besides 
a  few  guanas  and  some  snakes.  I 
know  no  other  sort  of  land  animal  on 
the  island.  There  are  many  other 
islands,  lying  some  on  the  S W.  side, 
others  on  the  N.  and  NK  sides,  of 
this  island ;  as  the  Island  of  Quicara, 
which  is  a  pretty  large  island  SW.  of 
Quibo,  and  on  the  north  of  it  is  a 
small  island  called  Rancheria,  on 
which  are  plenty  of  Palma-Maria  trees. 
The  Palma-Maria  is  a  taU,  straisht- 
bodied  tree,  with  a  small  head,  out 
very  unlike  the  palm  tree,  notwith- 
standing the  name.  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  making  masts,  being  very 
lough,  as  well  as  of  a  good  length; 
for  the  grain  of  the  wood  runs  not 
straight  alon^  it,  but  twisting  gra- 
dually about  it  These  trees  grow  in 
many  places  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
are  frequently  used  both  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spaniards  there  for  that  use. 
The  Islands  of  Canales  and  Cantarraa 
are  small  islands  lying  on  the  NE.  of 
Rancheria.  These  have  all  channels 
to  pass  between,  and  good  anchoring 
about  them,  and  they  are  as  weU 
stored  with  trees  and  water  as  Quibo. 
Captain  Swan  gave  to  MNeinlol  ^^^ma 
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islands  the  names  of  those  English 
merchants  and  (^ntlemen  who  were 
owners  of  his  ship.  [On  Jane  16th, 
Captain  Swan  came  to  anchor  by 
them,  when  thev  held  a  consulta- 
tion as  to  how  tney  might  advance 
their  fortunes,  as  the  sea  was  pro- 
mising them  little.  The  result  was 
a  decision  to  take  the  town  of 
Puebla  Nueva,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did  with  150  men.  On  the  5th 
of  July  Captain  Enight  came  to  them, 
having  captured  two  bark-logs  laden 
with  Sour.  After  this,  each  ship^s 
company  began  the  making  of 
canoes.] 

Captain  Davis  made  two  very  large 
canoes  :  one  was  thirty-six  feet  long, 
and  five  or  six  feet  wide ;  the  other 
thirty-two  feet  long,  and  near  as  wide 
as  the  other.  In  a  month's  time  we 
finished  our  business,  and  were  ready 
to  sail  Here  Captain  Harris  went 
to  lay  his  ship  aground  to  clean  her, 
but  she  being  old  and  rotten,  fell  in 
pieces  ;  and  therefore  he  and  all  his 
men  went  aboard  of  Captain  Davis 
and  Captain  Swan.  While  we  lay 
here  we  struck  turtle  every  day,  for 
they  were  now  very  plentiful ;  but 
from  August  to  March  there  are  not 
many.  The  18th  of  July,  John  Rose, 
a  Frenchman,  and  fourt^n  men  more 
belonging  to  Captain  Gronet,  having 
made  a  new  canoe,  came  in  her  to 
Captain  Davis,  and  desired  to  serve 
under  him ;  and  Captain  Davis  ac- 
cepted of  them  because  they  had  a 
canoe  of  their  own.  The  20th  of 
July  we  sailed  from  Quibo,  bending 
our  course  for  Realejo,  which  is  the 
port  for  Leon,  the  city  that  we  now 
designed  to  attempt  We  were  now 
640  men,  in  eight  sail  of  ships,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Davis,  Captain 
Swan,  Captain  Townley,  and  Captain 
Knight;  with  a  fireship,  and  three 
tenders,  which  last  had  not  a  constant 
crew.  We  passed  out  between  the 
River  Quibo  and  Rancheria,  leaving 
Quibo  and  Quicaro  on  our  larboard 
side,  and  Rancheria,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islands,  and  the  main,  on  the  star- 
board side.  The  wind  at  first  was  at 
SSW.  We  coasted  along  shore,  pass- 
ing  by  the  Gulf  of  Kicoya,  the  Gulf 


VL  Dulce,  and  the  Island  Cano.  All 
this  coast  is  low  land,  overgrown  with 
thick  woods ;  and  there  are  but  few 
inhabitants  near  the  shore.  The  8th 
of  August,  being  in  Lat.  11*  20'  by 
observation,  we  saw  a  high  hill  in 
the  country,  towering  up  Hkc  a  sugar 
loaf,  which  bore  NE.  by  N.  We  sup- 
posed it  to  be  Volcano  Viejo  by  the 
smoke  which  ascended  from  its  top  ; 
therefore  we  steered  in  N.,  and  made 
it  plainer,  and  then  knew  it  to  be 
that  volcano,  which  is  the  sea-mark 
for  the  harbour  for  Realejo.  When 
we  had  brought  this  mountain  to 
bear  NE.,  we  got  out  all  our  canoes, 
and  provided  to  embark  into  them 
the  next  day. 

The  9th  in  the  morning,  being 
about  eight  leagues  from  the  shore, 
we  left  our  ships  under  the  charge  of 
a  few  men,  and  520  of  us  went  away 
in  thirty-one  canoes,  rowing  towards 
the  harbour  of  Realejo.  We  had  fair 
weather  and  little  wind  till  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  then  we  had  a 
tornado  from  the  shore,  with  much 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  and 
such  a  gust  of  wind  that  we  were  all 
like  to  be  foundered.  In  this  ex- 
tremity we  put  right  afore  the  wind, 
every  canoe  s  crew  making  what  shift 
they  could  to  avoid  the  threatening 
danger.  The  small  canoes,  being 
most  light  and  buoyant,  mounted 
nimbly  over  the  surges ;  but  the 
great  heavy  canoes  lay  like  logs  in 
the  seas,  ready  to  be  swallow^  by 
every  foaming  billow.  Some  of  our 
canoes  were  half  full  of  water,  yet  kept 
two  men  constantly  heaving  it  out. 
The  fierceness  of  the  wind  continued 
about  half-an-hour,  and  abated  by 
degrees  ;  and  as  the  wind  died  away, 
so  the  fury  of  the  sea  abated  ;  for  in 
all  hot  countries,  as  I  have  observed, 
the  sea  is  soon  raised  by  the  wind, 
and  as  soon  down  again  when  the 
wind  is  gone :  and  therefore  it  is  a 
proverb  among  the  seamen,  "Up 
wind,  up  sea :  down  wind,  down 
sea."  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it 
was  quite  calm,  and  the  sea  as  smooth 
as  a  millpond.  Then  we  tugged  to 
get  into  the  shore,  but  findSg  we 
could  not  do  it  before  day,  we  rowed 
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off  again,  to  keep  ourselves  out  of 
^glit.  By  the  time  it  was  day,  we 
were  five  leagues  from  the  land,  which 
we  thought  was  far  enough  off  shore. 
Here  we  intended  to  lie  till  the  even- 
ing;  but  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  had  another  tornado  more 
fierce  than  that  which  we  had  the 
day  before.  This  put  us  in  greater 
peril  of  our  lives,  but  did  not  last  so 
long.  As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the 
tornado  was  over,  we  rowed  in  for  the 
shore,  and  entered  the  harbour  in  the 
night.  The  creek  which  leads  to- 
wards Leon  lies  on  the  SE.  side  of  the 
harbour.  Our  pilot  being  very  well 
acquainted  here,  carried  us  into  the 
mouth  of  it,  but  could  carry  us  no 
farther  till  day,  because  it  is  but 
a  small  creek,  and  there  are  other 
creeks  like  it.  The  next  morning  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  we  rowed  into 
the  creek,  which  is  very  narrow  ;  the 
land  on  both  sides  lying  so  low,  that 
every  tide  it  is  overflown  with  the 
sea.  This  sort  of  land  produces  red 
mangrove  trees,  which  are  here  so 
plentiful  and  thick  that  there  is  no 
passing  through  them.  Beyond  these 
mangroves,  on  the  firm  land  close  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  the  Spaniards 
have  built  a  breastwork  nnrposely  to 
hinder  an  enemy  from  landing.  When 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  breastwork  we 
rowed  as  fast  as  we  could  to  get  ashore ; 
the  noise  of  our  oars  alarmed  the  In- 
dians who  were  set  to  watch  ;  and 
presently  they  ran  away  towards  the 
city  of  Leon  to  give  notice  of  our 
approach.  We  landed  as  soon  as  we 
could,  and  marched  after  them  :  470 
men  were  drawn  out  to  march  to  the 
town,  and  I  was  left  with  fifty -nine 
men  more  to  stay  and  goard  the 
cuioea  till  their  return.  [The  city  of 
Leon,  twenty  miles  up  the  country, 
is  here  described  as  surrounded  with 
long  grassy  savannahs,  and  clumps 
of  high  woods.  It  was  thought  at 
the  time  by  some  to  be  the  pleasantest 
place  in  all  America,  and  the  paradise 
of  the  Indies.  The 'wealth  of  the 
]ilace  consisted  in  the  pestnres,  cattle, 
and  plantations  of  sugar.] 

Our  men  were  now  marching  to 
Leon;  they  went  from  the  canoes 
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about  8  o'clock.  Captain  Townley 
with  eighty  of  the  briskest  men 
marched  before.  Captain  Swan  with 
100  men  marched  next,  Captain  Davis 
with  170  men  marched  next,  and 
Captain  Knight  brought  up  the  rear. 
Captain  Townley,  who  was  near  two 
miles  ahead  of  the  rest,  met  about 
seventy  horsemen  four  miles  before 
he  came  to  the  city,  but  they  never 
stood  him.  About  3  o'clock  Captain 
Townley  only  with  his  eighty  men 
entered  the  town,  and  was  briskly 
charged  in  a  broad  street  by  170  or 
200  Spanish  horsemen ;  but  two  or 
three  of  their  leaders  being  knocked 
down,  the  rest  fled.  Their  foot  con- 
sisted of  about  500  men,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  the  Parade ;  for  the 
Spaniards  in  these  parts  make  a  large 
square  in  every  town,  though  the 
town  itself  be  small.  This  square  is 
called  the  Parade ;  commonly  the 
church  makes  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
gentlemen's  houses  with  their  gal- 
leries about  them  another.  But  the 
foot  also,  seeing  their  horse  retire, 
left  an  empty  city  to  Captain  Town- 
ley,  beginning  to  save  themselves  by 
flight  Captain  Swan  came  in  about 
4  o'clock,  Captain  Davis  with  his 
men  about  five,  and  Captain  Knight, 
with  as  many  men  as  he  could  en- 
courage to  march,  came  in  about  six, 
but  he  left  man^  men  tired  on  the 
road ;  these,  as  is  usual,  came  drop- 
ping in  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as  they 
were  able.  The  next  morning  the 
Spaniards  killed  one  of  our  tired 
men.  He  was  a  stout  old  grey- 
headed man,  aged  about  eighty- 
four,  who  had  served  under  Oliver 
in  the  time  of  the  Irish  Rebellion ; 
after  which  he  was  at  Jamaica, 
and  had  followed  privateering  ever 
since.  He  would  not  accept  of  the 
offer  our  men  made  him  to  tarry 
ashore,  but  said  he  would  venture  as 
far  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  when 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  he  re- 
fused to  take  quarter,  but  discharged 
his  c^un  amongst  them,   keeping  a 

Sistol  still  charged ;  so  they  shot  him 
ead  at  a  distance.  His  name  was 
Swan.  He  was  a  very  merry,  hearty 
old  man,  and  always  \xse4  \o  ^q^'uc^ 
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he  would  never  take  quarter.  But 
they  took  Mr  Smith,  wno  was  tired 
also ;  he  was  a  merchant  belonging 
to  Captain  Swan ;  and  being  carried 
before  the  Governor  of  Leon,  was 
known  by  a  Mulatto  woman  that 
waited  on  him.  Mr  Smith  had  lived 
manv  years  in  the  Canaries,  and  could 
speak  and  write  very  ffood  Spanish ; 
and  it  was  there  this  Mulatto  woman 
remembered  him.  He,  being  exa- 
mined how  many  men  we  were,  said 
1000  at  the  city  and  500  at  the 
canoes ;  which  made  well  for  us  at 
the  canoes,  who  straggling  about 
every  day  might  easily  have  been 
destroyed.  But  this  so  daunted  the 
Governor,  that  he  did  never  offer 
to  molest  our  men,  although  he  had 
with  him  above  1000  men,  as  Mr 
Smith  gaeased.  He  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  about  noon,  pretending^  to 
ransom  the  town  ratner  than  let  it 
be  burnt ;  but  our  captains  demanded 
800,000  pieces  of  eight  for  its  ran- 
som, and  as  much  provision  as  would 
victual  1000  men  four  months,  and 
Mr  Smith  to  be  ransomed  for  some 
of  their  prisoners ;  but  the  Spaniards 
did  not  intend  to  ransom  the  town, 
but  only  capitulated  day  after  day  to 
prolong  time  till  they  had  got  more 
men.  Our  captains  therefore,  con- 
sidering the  distance  that  they  were 
from  the  canoes,  resolved  to  be  march- 
ing dowh.  The  14th,  in  the  morning, 
they  ordered  the  city  to  be  set  on 
Are,  which  was  presently  done,  and 
then  they  came  away ;  but  they  took 
more  time  in  comin£[  down  than  in 
going  up.  The  15th,  in  the  morning, 
the  Spaniards  sent  in  Mr  Smith,  and 
had  a  gentlewoman  in  exchange. 
Then  our  captains  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Governor,  to  acquaint  him  that 
they  intended  next  to  visit  Realejo, 
and  desired  to  meet  him  there  j  they 
also  released  a  gentleman  on  his  pro- 
mise of  paying  150  beeves  for  his  ran- 
som, and  to  deliver  them  to  us  at 
Realejo ;  and  the  same  day  our  men 
came  to  their  canoes,  where  having 
stayed  all  night,  the  next  morning  we 
all  entered  our  canoes,  and  came  to 

^  P/of essing  his  desire. 


the  harbour  of  Realejo,  and  in  the 
afternoon  our  ships  came  thither  to 
an  anchor. 

The  creek  that  leads  to  Realejo 
lies  from  the  NW.  part  of  the  har- 
bour, and  runs  in  northerly.  It  is 
about  two  leagues  from  the  island  in 
the  harbour's  mouth  to  the  town; 
two-thirds  of  the  way  it  is  broad, 
then  you  enter  a  narrow  deep  creek 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  reu  man- 
grove trees,  whose  limbs  reach  almost 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  A  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  it  turns 
away  west.  There  the  Spaniards 
have  made  a  very  strong  breastwork, 
fronting  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  in  which  were  placed  100  sol- 
diers to  hinder  us  from  landing ;  and 
twenty  yards  below  that  breastwork 
there  was  a  chain  of  great  trees  placed 
across  the  creek,  so  that  ten  men 
could  have  kept  off  500  or  1000. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  breast- 
work we  fired  but  two  guns,  and  they 
all  ran  away ;  and  we  were  afterwards 
near  half-an-hour  cutting  the  boom 
or  chain.  Here  we  landed,  and 
marched  to  the  town  of  Riolexo  or 
Realejo,'  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
hence.  This  town  stands  on  a  plain 
by  a  small  river.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
town,  with  three  churches  and  an 
hospital  that  hath  a  fine  garden  be- 
longing to  it,  besides  many  large  fair 
houses ;  they  all  stand  at  a  go^  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  with  yards 
about  them.  This  is  a  very  sickly 
place,  and  I  believe  hath  need  enougjfi 
of  an  hospital,  for  it  is  seated  so  nigh 
the  creeks  and  swamps  that  it  is 
never  free  from  a  noisome  smelL  The 
land  about  it  is  a  strong  yellow  clay, 
vet  where  the  town  stands  it  seems  to 
oe  sand.     Here  are  several  sorts  of 

•  The  chief  trade  of  Realejo  was 
in  pitch,  tar,  and  cordage,  with  the 
produce  of  their  sugar-works  and 
estantions  or  beef-farms.  They  stayed 
from  the  17th  to  the  24th  helping 
themselves  to  the  produce  of  the 
country ;  when  on  leaving;  some  of 
the  more  mischievous  of  the  crew  set 
on  fire  the  town,  which  they  left 
burning. 
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fruits,  a&  guavas,'  pine-apples,  melons, 
and  pricklv  pears.*    .     .     . 

The  25tn,  Captain  Davis  and  Cap- 
tain Swan  broke  off  consortships,  for 
Captain  Davis  was  minded  to  retnm 
again  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  but  Cap- 
tain Swan  desired  to  so  farther  to  the 
westward.  I  had  till  this  time  been 
with  Captain  Davis,  but  now  left  him 
and  went  aboard  of  Captain  Swan.  It 
was  not  from  any  dislike  to  my  old 
Captain,  but  to  get  some  knowledge 
of  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent 
of  Mexico ;  and  I  knew  that  Captain 
Swan  determined  to  coast  it  as  far 
north  as  he  thought  convenient,  and 
then  pass  over  for  the  East  Indies, 
wliich  was  a  way  veiy  agreeable  to  my 
inclination.  Captain  Townley,  with 
his  two  barks,  was  resolved  to  keep 
us  company;  but  Captain  Knight 
and  Captaia  Harris  followed  Captain 
Davis.  The  27th,  in  the  morning. 
Captain  Davis,  with  his  ships,  went 
out  of  the  harbour,  having  a  fresh 
land-wind.  They  were  in  company. 
Captain  Davis's  ship,  with  Captain 
Harris  in  her.  Captain  Davis's  Dark 
and  fireship,  and  Captain  Knight  in 
his  own  ship,  in  all  four  sail.  Captain 
Swan  took  nis  last  farewell  of  him  by 
firing  fifteen  guns,  and  he  fired  eleven 
in  return  of  the  civility.  [While  lying 
here,  they  were  visited  by  a  malignant 
fever,  of  which  several  of  the  men 
died.  On  the  8d  September,  all  their 
prisoners  and  pilots  were  turned 
ashore,  they  being  unacquainted  with 
the  coast  farther  westward.  The 
same  day  they  steered  westward, 
meeting  with  a  severe  storm  iu  the 
passage.] 

We  had  kept  at  a  good  distance  off 

^  The  ffuava  grows  on  a  hard 
scrubbed  siirub,  is  a  fruit  much  like 
a  pear,  with  a  thin  rind,  and  full  of 
small  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
West  Indian  fruits  which  may  be 
eatm  while  still  green. 

'  The  prickly  pear,  according  to 
Dampier,  thrives  best  in  barren  sandy 
ground  near  the  sea,  the  fruit  being 
"  as  big  as  a  large  plum,  small  near  the 
leaf^  and  big  towards  the  top,  where 
it  opens  like  a  medlar." 
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shore,  and  saw  no  land  till  the  14th 
day ;  but  then  being  in  Lat.  12"  50', 
the  volcano  of  Guatemala  appeared  in 
si^ht.  This  is  a  very  htffh  mountain 
with  two  peaks  or  heaos  appearing 
like  two  sugar-loaves.  It  olten  bel- 
ches forth  names  of  fire  and  smoke 
from  between  the  two  heads,  and  this, 
as  the  Spaniards  do  report,  happens 
chiefly  in  tempestuous  weather.  It 
is  called  so  from  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, which  stands  near  the  foot  of 
it,  about  eight  leagues  from  the  South 
Sea,'  and  oy  report,  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  from  the  Gulf  of  Amatique  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  the  North 
Seas.  This  ci^  is  famous  for  many 
rich  commodities  that  are  produced 
thereabouts,  some  almost  peculiar  to 
this  country  and  yearly  sent  into 
Europe,  especially  four  rich  dyes — 
indigo,  otta  or  anatta,  Silvester,  and 
cochineaL 
Indigo  is  made  of  an  herb  which 

grows  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
igh,  full  of  small  branches,  and  IJie 
branches  fall  of  leaves  resembling  the 
leaves  which  grow  on  flax,  but  more 
thick  and  substantial     They  cut  this 
herb  or  shrub  and  cast  it  into  a  large 
cistern  made  in  the  ground  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  haS"  full  of  water. 
The  indigo  stalk  or  herb  remains  in 
the  water  till  all  the  leaves,  and  I 
think  the  skin,  the  rind  or  bark,  rot 
off  and  in  a  manner  dissolve  ;  but  if 
any  of  the  leaves  should  stick  fast, 
they  force  them  off  by  much  labour, 
tossing  and  tumbling  the  mass  in  the 
water  till  all  the  pulpy  substance  is 
dissolved.    Then  the  shrub,  or  woody 
part,  is  taken  out,  and  the  water, 
which  is  like  ink,  being  disturbed  no 
more,  settles,  and  the  indigo  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  like  mud. 
When  it  is  thus  settled  they  draw  off 
the  water,  and  take  the  mud  and  lay 
it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  which  there  be- 
comes hard  as  you  see  it  brought 

*  The  new  city  of  Guatemala  stands 
to  the  south-east  of  the  old  city  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  only  some  six- 
teen miles  from  the  sea.  The  old  city 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthc^uakA  \u 
1776,  bat  has  been  lebxuitK 
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home.  Otta,  or  anatta,^  is  a  red  sort 
of  dye.  It  is  made  of  a  red  flower 
that  grows  on  shrubs  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  It  is  thrown  into  a  cistern 
of  water  as  the  indigo  is,  but  with 
this  difi'erence,  that  there  is  no  stalk, 
nor  so  much  as  the  head  of  the  flower, 
but  only  the  flower  itself  pulled  off 
from  the  head  as  you  peel  rose-leaves 
from  the  bud.  This  remains  in  the 
water  till  it  rots,  and  by  much  jumb- 
ling it  dissolves  to  a  liaaid  substance 
like  thtf  indigo;  and  being  settled, 
and  the  water  drawn  off,  the  red  mud 
is  made  up  into  rolls  or  cakes  and 
laid  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Indigo  is  produced  all  over  the 
West  Indies,  on  most  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  main  ;  yet  no 
part  of  the  main  pelds  such  great 
quantities,  both  of  indigo  and  otto,  as 
this  country  about  Guatemala.  I 
know  not  what  quantities  either  of 
indigo  or  otto  are  made  at  Cuba  or 
Uispaniola;  but  the  place  most 
usea'  by  our  Jamaica  sloops  for  these 
things  IS  the  Island  of  Porto  Rica, 
where  our  Jamaica  traders  did  use  to 
buy  indigo  for  three  reals  and  otto 
for  four  reals  the  pound,  which  is 
but  2s.  8d.  of  our  money ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  otto  was  worth  in 
Jamaica  58.  the  pound,  and  indigo 
3s.  6d.  the  pound;  and  even  this 
also  paid  in  goods,  by  which  means 
alone  they  got  50  or  60  per  cent 
Our  traders  had  not  then  found  the 
way  of  trading  with  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  but  Captoin 
Cozon  went  thither  (as  I  toke  it)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  under 
pretence  to  cut  logwood,  and  went 
into  the  Gulf  of  Matique,  which  is  in 
the  bottom  of  that  bay.  There  he 
landed  with  his  canoes,  and  took  a 
whole  storehouse  full  of  indigo  and 
otto  in  chests,  piled  up  in  sevex^ 
parcels,  and  marked  with  different 
marks,  ready  to  be  shipped  off  aboard 

^  Otherwise  called  amotto  or  an- 
notto ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  tree  Bixa  orellanaf  and  used, 
besides  dyeing,  for  colouring  cheese, 
butter,  and  liquors. 

^  FreqaenM, 


two  ships  that  then  lay  in  the  road 
purposely  to  take  it  in ;  but  these 
ships  could  not  come  at  him,  it  being 
shoal  water.  He  opened  some  of  the 
chesto  of  indigo,  and,  supposing  the 
other  chesto  to  be  sdl  of  the  same 
species,  ordered  his  men  to  carry 
them  away.  They  immediately  set 
to  work,  and  took  the  nearest  at 
hand;  and  having  carried  out  one 
heap  of  chests,  they  seized  on  another 
great  pile  of  a  different  mark  from 
the  rest,  intending  to  carry  them 
away  next.  But  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, their  prisoner,  knowing  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  could  carry  away,  desired  them 
to  take  only  such  as  belonged  to  the 
merchants,  whose  marks  ne  under- 
took to  show  them,  and  to  spare  such 
as  had  the  same  mark  with  those  in 
that  great  pile  they  were  then  enter- 
ing upon ;  because,  he  said,  those 
chesto  belonged  to  the  ship  captains, 
who  following  the  seas  as  themselves 
did,  he  hoped  they  would  for  that 
reason  rather  spare  their  goods  than 
the  merchanto*.  They  consented  to 
his  request ;  but  upon  their  opening 
their  chesto  ^hich  was  not  before 
they  came  to  Jamaica,  where  by  con- 
nivance they  were  permitted  to  sell 
them)  they  found  that  the  Don  had 
been  too  sharp  for  them  ;  the  few 
chesto  which  tney  had  taken  of  the 
same  mark  with  the  great  pile  prov- 
ing to  be  otta,  of  greater  value  by  far 
than  the  other  ;  whereas  they  might 
as  well  have  loaded  the  whole  ship 
with  otto  as  with  indigno.  The  cochi- 
neal is  an  insect  br^  in  a  sort  of 
fruit  much  like  the  prickly  pear. 
The  tree  or  shrub  that  bears  it  is  like 
the  prickly-pear  tree,  about  five  feet 
high,  and  so  prickly,  only  the  leaves 
are  not  quite  so  big,  but  the  fruit  is 
bigger.'    .     .     . 

'  The  gathering  of  the  cochineal 
insect  and  the  red  grain  called  Silves- 
ter by  the  Indians,  is  here  minutely 
described.  The  cochineal  is  bred  in 
the  fruit  of  a  shrub  like  a  prickly- 
pear  tree,  from  which  it  is  dislodged, 
and  on  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  falls  down  dead*  and  is  caught 
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When  we  first  saw  the  mountain 
of  Guatemala,  we  were  by  judgment 
twenty-fiye  leagues'  distance  from  it. 
As  we  came  nearer  the  land  it  ap- 
peared higher  and  plainer,  yet  we 
saw  no  fire,  but  a  little  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  The  land  by  the 
sea  was  of  a  good  height,  yet  but  low 
in  comparison  with  that  in  the  coun- 
try.  The  sea  for  about  eight  or 
ten  leases  from  the  shore  was  full 
of  floatmg  trees,  or  drift-wood,  as  it 
is  called  (of  which  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal,  but  nowhere  so  much  as 
here),  and  pumice-stones  floating, 
which  probaoly  are  thrown  out  of 
the  burning  mountains,  and  washed 
down  to  the  shore  by  the  rains, 
which  are  very  violent  and  frequent 
in  this  countiy ;  and  on  the  side  of 
Honduras  it  is  excessively  wet.  The 
24th,  we  were  in  Lat.  14"  30'  N.,  and 
the  weather  more  settled.  Then  Cap- 
tain Townley  took  with  him  106  men 
in  nine  canoes,  and  went  away  to  the 
westward,  where  he  intended  to  land 
and  rummage  in  the  country  for  some 
refreshment  for  our  sick  men ;  we 
having  at  this  time  near  half  our 
men  sick,  and  many  were  dead  since 
we  left  Realejo.  We  in  the  ships  lay 
still,  with  our  topsails  furled  and  our 
oonrses  or  lower  sails  hauled  up,  this 
day  and  the  next,  that  Captain  Town- 
ley  might  get  the  start  of  us.  The 
26th  we  made  sail  again,  coasting  to 
the  westward,  having  the  wind  at  N., 
and  fair  weather.  We  ran  along  by 
a  tract  of  very  high  land,  which  came 
from  the  eastwai^  more  within  land 
than  we  could  see ;  after  we  fell  in 
with  it,  it  bare  us  company  for  about 
ten  leagues,  and  ended  with  a  pretty 
gentle  descent  towards  the  west.  The 
2d  of  October,  Captain  Townley  came 
aboard ;  he  had  coasted  along  shore 

in  a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground  to 
receive  them.  These  when  dried 
yield  the  much-esteemed  scarlet  dye. 
The  Silvester  is  the  seed  of  the  cocni- 
neal  fruit,  which  readily  fcdls  out  of 
the  fruity  on  being  shaken  when  ripe. 
The  dye  it  yields  is  very  similar  to 
the  cochineal,  but  not  quite  so  valu- 
able. 


in  his  canoes,  seeking  for  an  entrance, 
but  found  none.  At  last,  being  out 
of  hopes  to  find  any  bay,  creeK,  or 
river  Into  which  he  might  safely  en* 
ter,  he  put  ashore  on  a  sandy  bay, 
but  overset  all  his  canoes ;  he  had 
one  man  drowned,  and  several  lost 
their  arms,  and  some  of  them  that 
had  not  waxed  up  their  cartridge  or 
cartouche  boxes  wet  all  their  powder. 
Captain  Townley  with  much  ado  got 
ashore,  and  dragged  the  canoes  up 
dry  on  the  bay ;  then  every  man 
searched  his  cartouche-box,  and  drew 
the  wet  powder  out  of  his  gun,  and 
provided  to  march  into  the  country  ; 
but  finding  it  full  of  great  creeks, 
which  they  could  not  ford,  they  were 
forced  to  return  again  to  their  canoes. 
In  the  night  they  made  good  fires  to 
keep  themselves  warm;  the  next 
morning  200  Spaniards  and  Indians 
fell  on  them,  but  were  immediately 
repulsed,  and  made  greater  speed  back 
than  they  had  done  forward.  Cap- 
tain Townley  followed  them,  but  not 
far,  for  fear  of  his  canoes.  These 
men  came  from  Tehuantepec,  a  town 
that  Captain  Townley  went  chiefly  to 
seek,  because  the  Spanish  books  made 
mention  of  a  large  river  there,  but 
whether  it  was  run  away  at  this  time^ 
or  rather  Captain  Townley  and  his 
men  were  short-sighted,  I  know  not ; 
but  they  could  not  find  it.  Upon 
his  return,  we  presently  made  sail, 
coasting  still  westward.  We  saw  no 
opening  nor  sign  of  any  place  to  land 
at,  so  we  sailed  about  twenty  leagues 
farther,  and  came  to  a  snudl  high 
island  called  Tangola,  where  there  is 
good  anchoring.  The  island  is  in^ 
differently  well  furnished  with  wood 
and  water,  and  lies  about  a  league 
from  Hie  shore.  The  main  against 
the  island  is  pretty  high  champaign 
savannah  land  by  the  sea ;  but  two 
or  three  leagues  within  land  it  is 
higher  and  very  woody.  We  coasted 
a  league  farther  and  came  to  Huatul- 
CO.  This  port  is  in  Lat  15"  SO' ;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  in  all  this  kingdom 
of  Mexico.  Near  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  the  east 
side,  there  is  a  little  ieJand  close  by 
the  shore ;  and  on  t^e  "veoX.  !ia!^<^  ol 
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the  mouth  of  the  harbour  there  is  a 
great  hollow  rock,  which  by  the  con- 
tinual working  of  the  sea  in  and  out 
makes  a  great  noise  which  may  be 
heard  a  great  way.  Every  surge  that 
comes  in  forces  the  water  out  of  a 
little  hole  on  its  top,  as  out  of  a  pipe, 
from  whence  it  flies  out  just  like  the 
blowing  of  a  whale;  to  which  the 
SiMLnianls  also  liken  it  They  call 
this  rock  and  spout  the  Buffadore  ;  ^ 
upon  what  account  I  know  not  Even 
in  the  calmest  seasons  the  sea  beats 
in  there,  making  the  water  spout  out 
at  the  hole  ;  so  that  this  is  always  a 
good  mark  to  find  the  harbour  by. 
The  harbour  is  about  three  miles 
deep,  and  one  mile  broad  ;  it  runs  in 
K  W. ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  har- 
bour there  is  a  fine  brook  of  fresh 
water  running  into  the  sea.  Here 
formerly  stooa  a  small  Spanish  town, 
or  village,  which  was  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake;*  but  now  there  is 
nothing  remaining  of  it  besides  a 
little  chapel  standing  among  the 
trees  about  200  paces  from  the  sea. 
The  land  appears  in  small  short 
ridffes  naraUel  to  the  shore,  and  to 
each  otner ;  the  innermost  still  gra- 
dually higher  than  that  nearer  the 
shore ;  and  thej  are  all  clothed  with 
▼ery  hieh  flourishing  trees,  that  it  is 
extraordinary  pleasant  and  delightful 
to  behold  at  a  distance.  I  have  no- 
where seen  anything  like  it 

At  this  place.  Captain  Swan,  who 
had  been  very  sick,  came  ashore,  and 
all  the  sick  men  with  him,  and  the 
surgeon  to  tend  theuL  Captain 
Townle^  again  took  a  company  of 
men  with  him,  and  went  into  the 
country  to  seek  for  houses  or  inhabit- 
ants. He  marched  away  to  the  east- 
ward, and  came  to  the  River  Capalita, 
which  is  a  swift  river,  yet  deep  near 
the  mouth,  and  is  about  a  league 
from  Huatulco.     There  two  of  his 

^  The  Roarer,  or  Snorter ;  from  the 
Spanish  "bnfar,"  signifying  to  puff 
and  blow  with  anger,  to  snort 

'  It  was  here  tiiat  he  parted  with 
Nuno  da  Silva,  the  Portuguese  pilot, 
captured  st  the  Cape  V^  Islands. 
See  Note  2,  page  7!L 


men  swam  over  the  river,  and  took 
three  Indians  that  were  placed  there 
as  sentinels  to  watch  for  our  coming. 
These  could  none  of  them  speak 
Spanish  ;  yet  our  men  by  signs  made 
tnem  understand  that  they  desired  to 
know  if  there  was  any  town  or  village 
near ;  who,  by  the  signs  which  they 
made,  gave  our  men  to  understand 
that  they  could  guide  them  to  a 
settlement ;  but  there  was  no  under- 
standing by  them  whether  it  was  a 
Spanish  or  Indian  settlement,  nor  how 
far  it  was  thither.  They  brought 
these  Indians  aboard  with  them  ;  and 
the  next  day,  which  was  the  6th  of 
October,  Captain  Townley,  with  140 
men  (of  whom  I  was  one)  went  ashore 
again,  taking  one  of  these  Indiana 
with  us  for  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to 
this  settlement  Our  men  that  stayed 
aboard  filled  our  water,  and  cut  wood, 
and  mended  our  sails  ;  and  our  Mos- 
quito men  struck  three  or  four  turtle 
every  day.  They  were  a  small  sort 
of  turtle,  and  not  very  sweet,  yet 
very  well  esteemed  by  us  all,  because 
we  had  eaten  no  flesh  a  great  while. 
The  8th  we  returned  out  of  the 
country,  having  been  about  fourteen 
miles  directly  within  land  before  we 
came  to  any  settlement.  There  we 
found  a  small  Indian  village,  and  in 
it  a  great  quantity  of  vinelloes  dry- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  vinello  is  a  little 
cod  full  of  small  black  seeds ;  it  is 
four  or  five  inches  long,  about  the 
bigness  of  the  stem  of  a  tobacco  lea^ 
and  when  dried  much  resembling  it ; 
so  that  our  Privateers  at  first  nave 
often  thrown  them  away  when  they 
took  any,  wondering  why  the  Span- 
iards should  lay  up  tobacco  stems. 
This  cod  grows  on  a  small  vine,  which 
climbs  about  and  supports  itself  by 
the  neighbouring  trees ;  it  first  bears 
a  yellow  flower,  from  whence  the  cod 
afterwards  proceeds.  It  is  first  green, 
but  when  ripe  it  turns  yellow  ;  then 
the  Indians,  whose  manufacture  it  is, 
and  who  sell  it  cheap  to  the  S^mn- 
iards,  gather  it  and  lay  it  in  the  sun, 
which  makes  it  soft ;  then  it  changes 
to  a  chestnut  colour.  Then  they  fre- 
quently press  it  between  their  fiogers, 
which  maJces  it  flat    If  the  Indians 
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do  anything  to  them  besides,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  seen  the  Spaniards 
sleek  them  with  oil.  These  vines 
grow  plentifully  at  Boca  del  Toro, 
where  I  hare  gathered  and  tried  to 
cure  them,  bnt  conld  not,  which 
makes  me  think  that  the  Indians 
haye  some  secret,  that  I  know  not  of, 
to  cure  them.  I  have  often  asked  the 
Spaniards  how  they  were  cured,  but  I 
never  could  meet  with  any  could  tell 
me.  One  Mr  Cree,  also,  a  very 
curious  person,  who  spoke  Spanish 
well,  and  had  been  a  Pnvateer  all  his 
life,  and  seven  years  a  prisoner  amone 
the  Spaniards  at  Porto  Bello  and 
Carthagena,  vet,  upon  all  his  inquiry, 
could  not  find  any  of  them  that  under- 
stood it  Gould  we  have  learnt  the 
art  of  it,  several  of  us  would  have  gone 
to  Boca  del  Toro  yearly,  at  the  dry 
season,  and  cured  tnem,  and  freighted 
our  vessel.  We  there  might  have  had 
turtle  enoueh  for  food,  and  store  of 
vinelloes.  lir  Cree  first  showed  me 
those  at  Boca  del  Toro.  At  or  near 
a  town,  also,  called  Caihooca,^  in  the 
Bay  of  Oampeaohy,  these  cods  are 
found.  They  are  commonly  sold  for 
threepence  a  cod  amon^  the  Span- 
itfda  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
sold  b^  the  druggist,  for  they  are 
much  used  amon^  chocolate  to  per- 
fume it.  Some  will  use  them  among 
tobacco,  for  it  gives  a  delicate  scent. 
I  never  heard  of  any  vinelloes  but 
here  in  this  country,  about  Caihooca, 
and  at  Boca  del  Toro.  The  Indians 
of  this  village  could  speak  but  little 
Spanish.  Thev  seemed  to  be  a  poor 
innocent  people ;  ana  by  them  we 
understood  that  there  are  very  few 
Spaniards  in  these  parts  ;  yet  all  the 
Indians  hereabout  are  under  them. 

^  Such  names  as  Tan^la,  Capalita 
River,  and  Caihooca,  will  be  hard  to 
find  on  modem  maps.  Dampier 
places  the  first,  an  island,  between 
Tehuantepec  and  Point  Sacrificios ; 
the  second  he  makes  run  into  the 
sea  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
point ;  and  the  third  he  lays  down, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  Cape  Moril- 
los,  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy. 
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The  land  from  the  sea  to  their  houses 
is  black  earth,  mixed  with  some  stones 
and  rocks  ;  all  the  way  full  of  very 
high  trees. 

The  10th  we  sent  four  canoes  to 
the  westward,  who  were  ordered  to 
lie  for  us  at  Port  Angels ;  where  we 
were  in  hopes  that  by  some  means 
or  other  thej  might  get  prisoners 
that  might  give  us  a  better  account 
of  the  country  than  at  present  we 
could  have;  and  we  followcNl  them 
with  our  ships.  All  our  men  being 
now  pretty  well  recovered  of  the 
fever,  which  had  raged  amongst  us 
ever  since  we  deport^  from  Realejo. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  the  12th  of  October  1685, 
when  we  set  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Huatulco  with  our  ships.  We  coasted 
along  to  the  westward,  keeping  as 
near  the  shore  as  we  could  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land-winds,  for  the  sea- 
winds  were  right  against  us  ;  and  we 
found  a  current  setting  to  the  east- 
ward which  kept  tts  back,  and 
obliged  us  to  anchor  at  the  Island  of 
Sacrificios,'  which  is  a  small  green 
island  abfmt  half-a-mile  long.  It 
lies  about  a  league  to  the  W.  of 
Huatulco,  and  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  main.  [On  the  18th  they  sailed 
from  Point  or  Island  Sacrificios,  keep- 
ing near  the  shore  till  they  were 
abreast  of  Port  Angels  (Puerto  de  loi 
Angelos),  where  they  anchored.] 

The  26d  we  landed  about  100  men 
and  marched  thither,  where  we  found 
plenty  of  fat  bulls  and  cows  feeding 
m  the  savannahs,  and  in  the  housa 
good  store  of  salt  and  maize,  and 
some  hogs,  and  cocks,  and  hens ;  but 
the  owners  or  overseers  were  gone. 
We  lay  here  two  or  three  days,  feast- 
ing on  fresh  provisions;  but  could 
not  contrive  to  carry  any  quantity 
aboard,  because  the  way  was  so  long, 
and  our  men  but  weax,  and  a  great 

•  Apparently  oflf  Point  Sacrificios, 
which  lorms  the  western  limit  ol\.Vi!b 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec 
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wide  river  to  ford.  Therefore  we  re- 
turned again  from  thence  the  26th 
day,  and  brought  every  one  a  little 
beef  or  pork  for  the  men  that  stayed 
aboard  The  two  nights  that  we 
stayed  ashore  at  this  place  we  heard 
great  droves  of  jackals,  as  we  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  barking  all  night 
long  not  far  from  us .  None  of  us  saw 
these ;  but  I  do  verily  believe  they 
were  jackals,  though  I  did  never  see 
those  creatures  in  America,  nor  hear 
any  but  at  this  time.  We  could  not 
think  that  there  were  less  than  thirty 
or  forty  in  a  company.  We  got 
aboard  in  the  evening,  but  did  not 
yet  hear  any  news  of  our  two  canoes. 
The  27th,  in  the  morning,  we  sailed 
from  hence,  and  in  the  evening  we 
anchored  in  sixteen  fathoms  water  by 
a  small  rockv  island  which  lies  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  main  and  six 
leagues  westward  from  Port  Angels. 
The  28th,  we  sailed  again  with  the 
land-wind ;  in  the  afternoon  the  sea 
breeze  blew  hard,  and  we  sprung  our 
maintopmast.  This  coast  is  full  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  a  great  sea  falls 
in  upon  the  shore.  In  the  night  we 
met  with  the  other  two  of  our  canoes 
that  went  from  us  at  Huatulco.  Thev 
had  been  as  far  as  Acapulco  to  seek 
Port  Angels.  Coming  back  from 
thence,  they  went  into  a  river  to  get 
water,  and  were  encountered  by  160 
Spaniards  ;  yet  thev  filled  their  water 
in  spite  of  them,  but  had  one  man 
shot  through  the  thigh.  Afterwards 
they  went  into  a  lagoon,  or  lake  of 
salt  water,  where  they  found  much 
dried  fish,  and  brought  some  aboard. 
We  being  now  abreast  of  that  place, 
sent  in  a  canoe  manned  with  twelve 
men  for  more  fish.  The  mouth  of  this 
lagoon  is  not  a  pistol-shot  wide,  and  on 
both  sides  are  pretty  high  rocks,  so 
conveniently  placed  by  nature  that 
many  men  may  abscond  behind  ;  and 
within  the  rock  the  lagoon  opens 
wide  on  both  sides.  The  Spaniards 
being  alarmed  by  our  two  canoes  that 
had  been  two  or  three  days  before, 
came  armed  to  this  place  to  secure 
their  fish ;  and  seeing  our  canoe  com- 
ing they  lay  snug  bdiind  the  rocks, 
and  Buffered  the  canoe  to  pass  in,  then 


they  fired  their  volley  and  wounded 
five  of  our  men.  Our  people  were  a 
little  surprised  at  this  sudden  adven- 
ture, yet  fired  their  guns  and  rowed 
farther  into  the  lagoon,  for  they  durst 
not  adventure  to  come  out  again 
through  the  narrow  entrance,  which 
was  near  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Therefore  they  rowed  into  the  middle 
of  the  lagoon,  where  they  lay  out  of 
gun-shot,  and  looked  about  to  see  if 
there  was  not  another  passage  to  get 
out  at  broader  than  that  by  which 
they  entered,  but  could  see  none.  So 
they  lay  still  two  days  and  three 
nights  in  hopes  that  we  should  come 
to  seek  them,  but  we  lay  oflf  at  sea, 
about  three  leagues  distant,  waiting 
for  their  return,  supposing  by  their 
long  absence  that  they  had  made 
some  greater  discovery,  and  were  gone 
farther  than  the  fish  range  ;  because 
it  is  usual  with  Privateers,  when  they 
enter  npon  such  designs,  to  search 
farther  than  they  proposed  if  they 
meet  any  encouragement.  But  Cap- 
tain Townley  ana  his  bark  being 
near  the  shore  heard  some  guns  fired 
in  the  lagoon.  So  he  maimed  his 
canoe  and  went  towards  the  shore,  and, 
beating  the  Spaniards  away  from  the 
rocks,  made  a  free  passage  for  our 
men  to  come  out  of  their  pound,  where- 
clse  they  must  have  b<:cn  starved  or 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  came  aboard  their  ships  again 
the  31st  of  October.  From  hence  we 
made  sail  again,  coasting  to  the  west- 
ward. The  2d  of  November  we  passed 
by  a  rock  called  by  the  Spaniards 
the  Algatross.  The  land  hereabout 
is  of  an  indifferent  height  and  woody, 
and  more  within  the  country,  moun- 
tainous. Here  are  seven  or  eight 
white  cliffs  by  the  sea,  which  are  very 
remarkable,  because  there  are  none  so 
white  and  so  thick  together  on  all  the 
coast.  They  are  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Algatross  Rock.  Two 
leagues  to  the  W.  of  these  cliffs  there 
is  a  pretty  large  river  which  forms  a 
small  island  at  its  mouth.  The  chan- 
nel on  the  east  side  is  but  shoal  and 
sandy,  but  the  west  channel  is  deep 
enough  for  canoes  to  enter.  On  the 
banks  of  this  channel  the  Spaniards 
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have  made  a  breastwork  to  hinder  an 
enemy  from  landing  and  filling  water. 
The  3d»  we  anchored  abreast  of 
this  river,  in  fourteen  fathoms  water, 
about  a-  mile  and  a  half  off  shore. 
The  next  morning  we  manned  onr 
canoes,  and  went  ashore  to  the  breast- 
work with  little  resistance,  although 
there  were  about  200  men  to  keep  us 
off.  They  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns 
at  us,  but  seeing  we  were  resolved  to 
land,  they  quitted  the  place.  One 
chief  reason  why  the  Spaniards  are  so 
frequently  routed  by  us,  althonghmany 
times  much  our  superiors  in  numbers^ 
and  in  many  places  fortified  wi  t  hbreast- 
works,  is  their  want  of  small  firearms ; 
for  they  have  but  few  on  all  the  sea- 
coasts,  unless  near  their  lai^er  garri- 
sons. Here  we  found  a  preat  deal  of 
salt,  brought  hither  as  I  judge  to  salt 
fish,  which  they  take  in  the  lagoons. 
The  fish  I  observed  here  mostly  were 
what  we  call  snooks,^  neither  a  sea-fish 
nor  freshwater-fish,  but  veij  numerous 
in  these  salt  lakes.  This  nsh  is  about 
a  foot  long,  and  round,  and  as  thick  as 
the  small  of  a  man*s  leg,  with  a  pretty 
long  head  ;  it  has  scales  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  is  good  meat.  How  the 
Spaniards  take  them  I  know  not ;  for 
we  never  found  any  nets,  hooks,  or 
lines,  neither  yet  any  bark,  boat,  or 
canoe  among  them  on  all  this  coast ; 
except  the  ship  1  shall  mention  at 
Acapulco.  We  marched  two  or  three 
leagues  into  the  country,  and  met 
with  but  one  house,  where  we  took  a 
Mulatto  prisoner,  who  informed  us  of 
a  ship  that  was  lately  arrived  at  Aca- 
pulco ;  she  came  from  Lima.  Captain 
Townley  wanting  a  good  ship»  thought 
now  ha  had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting one,  if  he  could  persuade  his 
men  to  venture  with  him  into  the 
harbour  of  Acapulco  and  fetch  this 
lima  ship  out  Therefore  he  imme- 
diately proposed  it,  and  found  not 
only  all  his  own  men  willing  to  assist 
him,  but  many  of  Captain  Swan's 
men  also.  Captain  Swan  opposed  it, 
because,  provision  being  scarce  with 
OS,  he  thought  our  time  might  be 

^  Or  sea-pike ;   Ogntrvpomtts  vnde- 
cimalii. 


much  better  employed  in  first  provid- 
ing ourselves  with  food ;  and  there 
was  plenty  of  maize  in  the  river  where 
we  now  were,  as  we  were  informed  by 
the  same  prisoner,  who  offered  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  place  where  it  was.  But 
neither  the  present  necessity,  i^or 
Captain  Swan's  persuasion,  availed 
anything,  no,  nor  yet  their  own  in- 
terest ;  for  the  great  design  we  had 
then  in  hand  was  to  lie  and  wait  for 
a  rich  ship  which  comes  to  Acapulco 
every  year  richly  laden  from  the 
Phihppine  Islands.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary we  should  be  well  stored  with 
provisions,  to  enable  us  to  cruise  about 
and  wait  the  time  of  her  coming. 
However,  Townley's  party  prevailing, 
we  only  filled  our  water  here,  and 
made  ready  to  be  gone.  So  the  5th, 
in  the  afternoon,  we  sailed  again, 
coasting  to  the  westward,  towards 
Acapulco.  The  7th,  in  the  afternoon, 
being  about  twelve  leagues  from  the 
shore,  we  saw  the  high  land  of  Aca- 
pulco, which  is  very  remarkable  ;  for 
there  is  a  round  hill  standing  between 
other  two  hills,  the  westernmost  of 
which  is  the  biggest  and  highest, 
and  has  two  hillocks  like  two  paps  on 
its  top  ;  the  easternmost  hill  is  higher 
and  sharper  than  the  middlemost. 
From  the  middle  hill  the  land  de- 
clines toward  the  sea,  ending  in  a 
high  round  point.  There  is  no  land 
shaped  like  this  on  all  the  coast.  In 
the  evening  Captain  Townley  went 
away  from  the  ships  with  140  men  in 
twelve  canoes,  to  try  to  get  the  Lima 
ship  out  of  Acapulco  harbour. 

Acapulco  is  a  pretty  large  town  17^ 
N.  of  the  Equator.  It  is  the  seaport 
for  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  west 
side  of  the  continent ;  as  La  Vera 
Cruz,  or  San  Juan  D'Ulloa,  in  the  Bay 
of  Nova  Hispania,  is  on  the  north 
side.  This  town  is  the  only  place  of 
trade  on  all  this  coast ;  for  there  is 
little  or  no  trafSc  by  sea  on  all  the 
north-west  part  of  this  vast  kingdom, 
there  being,  as  I  have  said,  neither 
boats,  barl^  nor  ships,  that  I  could 
ever  see,  unless  only  what  come 
hither  fh>ra  other  p«5rts,  and  some 
boats  near  the  SE.  end  of  Calif OTTk\»w\ 
as  I  guess  by  the  ui\6rcoutM\)cX:v^u 
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that  and  the  main  for  pearl-fishine. 
The  ships  that  trade  hither  are  only 
three  ;  two  that  constantly  go  once 
a-year  hetween  this  and  Manilla  in 
Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  one  ship  more  eveiy  year  to  and 
from  Lima.  This  from  Lima  com- 
monly arrives  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas ;  she  brings  them  quicksilver, 
cacao,  and  pieces  of  eight.  Here  she 
stavs  till  the  Manilla  ship  arrives, 
and  takes  in  a  cargo  of  spices,  silks, 
calicoes,  muslins,  and  other  East  In- 
dia commodities,  for  the  use  of  Pern, 
and  then  returns  to  Lima.  This  is 
but  a  small  vessel  of  twenty  guns ; 
but  the  two  Manilla  ships  are  each 
said  to  be  above  1000  tons.  These 
make  their  voyages  altematelv,  so  that 
one  or  other  of  them  is  always  at 
Manilla.  When  either  of  them  sets 
out  from  Acapulco,  it  is  at  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April ;  she  always  touches  to  refresh 
at  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands, 
in  about  sixty  days*  space  after  she 
sets  out  There  she  stays  but  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  prosecutes  her 
voyage  to  Manilla,  wnere  she  com- 
monly arrives  some  time  in  June.  Bj 
that  time  the  other  is  ready  to  sail 
from  thence  laden  with  East  India 
Commodities.  She  stretches  away 
to  the  north  as  far  as  86",  or  some- 
times 40"  K.  Lat.,  before  she  gets  a 
wind  to  stand  over  to  the  American 
shore.  She  falls  in  first  with  the 
coast  of  California,  and  then  coasts 
along  the  shore  to  the  south  again, 
and  never  misses  a  wind  to  bring  her 
away  from  thence  quite  to  Acapulco. 
When  she  gets  the  length  of  Cape 
San  Lucas,  which  is  the  southernmost 
point  of  California,  she  stretches 
over  to  Cape  Corrientes,  which  is  in 
about  20"  N.  Lat  ;  from  thence  she 
coasts  along  till  she  comes  to  Solagua,^ 
and  there  she  sets  ashore  passengers 

^  Apparently  the  Bay  of  MauEanilla, 
which  IS  directly  west  of  Mexico,  and 
answers  to  the  position  Dampier's 
map  assigns  to  "  Sallagua  "  or  '*  Sola- 
gua. "  Dampier's  subsequent  account 
of  the  place  agrees  with  the  situation 
AndfeatuTe§  of  MamaniUM, 


that  are  bound  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
From  thence  she  makes  her  best  way, 
coasting  still  along  shore,  till  she 
arrives  at  Acapulco,  which  is  com- 
monly about  Christmas,  never  more 
than  eight  or  ten  days  before  or  after. 
Upon  the  return  of  this  ship  to 
Manilla,  the  other,  which  stays  there 
till  her  arrival  takes  her  turn  back 
to  Acapulco.  Sir  John  Narborough 
therefore  was  imposed  on  by  the 
Spaniards  who  told  him  that  there 
were  six  sail  or  more  that  used  this 
trade.  The  port  of  Acapulco  is  very 
commodious  for  the  reception  of  ships, 
and  so  large,  that  some  hundreds 
may  safely  ride  there  without  dam- 
nif)ring'  each  other.  The  harbour 
runs  in  north  about  three  miles ;  then 
growing  very  narrow  it  turns  short 
about  to  the  west,  and  runs  about  a 
mile  farther,  where  it  ends.  The 
town  stands  on  the  NW.  side,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  narrow  passage,  close 
by  the  sea ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
town  there  is  a  platform  with  a  great 
many  guns.  Opposite  to  the  town, 
on  the  east  side,  stands  a  high  strong 
castle,  said  to  have  forty  guns  of  a 
very  great  bore.  Ships  commonly 
ride  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour, 
under  the  command  both  of  the  castle 
and  the  platform.  Captain  Townley, 
who,  as  I  said  before,  with  140  men, 
left  our  ships  on  a  design  to  fetch  the 
Lima  ship  out  of  the  harbour,  had 
not  rowed  above  three  or  four  leagues 
before  the  voyage  was  like  to  end  with 
all  their  lives  ;  for  on  a  sudden  they 
were  encountered  with  a  violent  tor- 
nado from  the  shore,  which  had  like 
to  have  foundered  all  the  canoes  :  but 
they  escaped  that  danger,  and  the 
second  night  got  safe  into  Port  Mar- 
ques. Port  Marques  is  a  very  good 
narbour  a  league  to  the  east  of  Aca- 
pulco harbour.  Here  they  stayed  all 
the  next  day  to  dry  themselves,  their 
clothes,  their  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and  the  next  night  they  rowed  softly 
into  Acapulco  harbour  :  and  because 
they  would  not  be  heard,  they  hauled 
in  their  oars  and  paddled  as  softly  a« 
if  they  had  been  seeking  manatee. 

'  Incommoding  or  injuring. 
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They  paddled  close  to  the  caatle  ; 
tlien  struck  over  to  the  town,  and 
fuond  the  ship  riding  between  the 
breastwork  and  tlie  fort,  within  about 
100  yards  of  each.  When  they  had 
well  viewed  her,  and  considered  the 
danger  of  the  design,  thev  thought  it 
not  possible  to  accomplish  it ;  there- 
fore they  paddled  softly  back  again 
till  they  were  out  of  command  of  the 
forts,  and  then  they  went  to  land, 
and  fell  in  among  a  company  of  Span- 
ish soldiers  (for  the  Spaniards,  having 
seen  them  the  day  oefore,  had  set 
guards  alons  the  coasts),  who  imme- 
diately fired  at  them,  but  did  them 
no  damage,  only  mside  them  retire 
fiuther  from  the  shore.  They  lay 
afterwards  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour till  it  was  day,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  then 
returned  aboard  again,  being  tired, 
hungry,  and  sorry  for  their  disap- 
pointment [On  the  13th,  they  made 
sail  farther  westward,  where  the  coast 
is  described  as  low,  producing  many 
trees,  and  the  spreading  palm  in 
great  plenty.] 

The  land  in  the  country  is  full  of 
small  peaked  barren  hills,  making 
as  many  little  valleys,  which  appear 
flourishing  and  green.  At  the  W. 
end  of  this  bay  is  the  hill  of  Petatlan.^ 
We  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  NW. 
side  of  the  hill  and  went  ashore, 
about  170  men  of  us,  and  marched 
into  the  country  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles.  There  we  came  to  a  poor  In- 
dian village  that  did  not  afiord  us  a 
meal  of  victuals.  The  people  all  fled, 
only  a  Mulatto  woman  and  three  or 
four  small  children,  who  were  taken 
and  brought  aboard.  She  told  us  that 
a  carrier  (one  who  drives  a  caravan  of 
mules)  was  going  to  Acapulco  laden 
with  flour  and  other  goods,  but  stop- 
ped in  the  road  for  fear  of  us  a  little 
to  the  west  of  this  village  (for  he  had 
heard  of  our  being  ou  this  coast),  and 
she  thought  he  still  remained  there  : 
and  therefore  it  was  we  kept  the 
woman  to  be  our  guide  to  carry  ns 
to  tiiat  place.  At  this  place  wnere 
w«  now  lay,  our  Mosquito  men  struck 

^  Morro  de  Petatlan. 


some  small  turtle  and  many  small 
Jew-fish. 

W^e  went  from  hence  with  our  ships 
on  the  13th,  and  steered  westward 
about  two  leagues  farther,  to  a  place 
called  Chequetan.*  The  14th,  in  the 
morning  we  went  with  ninety-five 
men  in  six  canoes  to  seek  for  the 
carrier,  taking  the  Mulatto  woman 
for  our  guide ;  but  Captain  Townley 
would  not  go  with  us.  Before  day 
we  landed  at  a  place  called  Istapa,  a 
league  to  the  west  of  Chequetan.  The 
woman  was  well  acquainted  here, 
having  been  often  at  this  place  for 
mussds,  as  she  told  us,  for  nere  are 
great  plenty  of  them ;  they  seem  in 
all  respects  like  oiir  English  mussels. 
She  carried  us  through  the  pathless 
wood  by  the  side  of  a  river  for  about 
a  league ;  then  we  came  into  a  savan- 
nah full  of  bulls  and  cows ;  and  here 
the  carrier  before  mentioned  was  lying 
at  the  estantion-house  with  his  mules, 
not  having  dared  to  advance  all  this 
while,  as  not  knowing  where  we  lay ; 
so  his  own  fear  made  him,  his  mules, 
and  all  his  goods  become  a  prey  to 
us.  He  had  forty  packs  of  flour, 
some  chocolate,  a  great  many  small 
cheeses,  and  abundance  of  earthen- 
ware. The  eatables  we  brought  away, 
but  the  earthen  vessels  we  had  no 
occasion  for,  and  therefore  left  them. 
The  mules  were  about  sixty ;  we 
brought  our  prize  with  them  to  the 
shore,  and  so  turned  them  away. 
Here  we  also  killed  some  cows,  and 
brought  [them]  with  us  to  our  canoes. 
In  tne  afternoon  our  ships  came  to 
an  anchor  half-a-mile  from  the  place 
where  we  landed,  and  then  we  went 
aboard.  Captain  Townley,  seeing 
our  good  success,  went  ashore  with 
his  men  to  kill  some  cows,  for  there 
were  no  inhabitants  near  to  oppose 
us.  The  land  is  very  woody,  of  a 
good  fertile  soil,  watered  with  many 
small  rivers,  yet  it  hath  but  few 
inhabitants  near  the  sea.  Captain 
Townley  killed  eighteen  beeves,  and 
after  he  came  aboard,  our  men,  con- 

'  Probably  Siguantanejo,  a  town 
of  some  importance  corresponding  ixL 
position  to  tne  indic&UoiiA  vn  tV^  XjoX. 
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trary  to  Captain  Swan's  inclination, 

gave  Captain  Townley  part  of  the 
our  which  we  took  ashore.  After- 
wards we  gave  the  woman  some 
clothes  for  her  and  her  children,  and 
put  her  and  two  of  them  ashore  ;  but 
one  of  them,  a  very  pretty  boy  about 
seven  or  eight  yean  old,  Captain 
Swan  kept  The  woman  cried  and 
begged  hard  to  have  him ;  but  Cap- 
tain Swan  would  not,  but  promised 
to  make  much  of  him,  ana  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  proved  after- 
wards a  very  fine  boy  for  wit,  cour- 
age, and  dexterity;  I  iiave  often 
wondered  at  his  expressions  and 
actions. 

The  21st,  in  the  evening,  we  sailed 
hence  with  the  land-wind,  and  coast- 
ed along  to  the  westward.  The  land 
is  high,  and  full  of  ragged  hills  ;  and 
west  from  these  raggeo^hills  the  land 
makes  many  pleasant  and  fruitful 
valleys  among  the  mountains.  The 
25th  we  were  abreast  of  a  very  re- 
markable hill,  which,  towering  above 
the  rest  of  its  fellows,  is  divided  in 
the  top,  and  makes  two  small  parts. 
The  Spaniards  make  mention  of  a 
town  called  Thelupan  ^  near  this  hill, 
which  we  would  nave  visited  if  we 
could  have  found  Uie  way  to  it. 
The  26th,  CapUin  Swan  and  Captain 
Townley,  with  200  men,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  went  in  our  canoes  to  seek 
for  the  city  of  Colima,  a  rich  place 
by  report,  but  how  far  within  land  I 
could  never  learn ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, here  is  bo  trade  by  sea,  and 
therefore  we  could  never  get  guides 
to  inform  us  or  conduct  us  to  any 
town  but  one  or  two  on  this  coast ; 
and  there  is  never  a  town  that  lies 
open  to  the  sea  but  Acapulco ;  and 
therefore  our  search  was  commonly 
fruitless,  as  now,  for  we  rowed  above 
twenty  leagues  along  shore  and  found 
it  a  very  bad  coast  to  land ;  we  saw  no 

^  The  hills  and  town  appear  to  cor- 
respond to  the  town  of  Texupan,  and 
the  twin  eminences  near  it  called 
Cabo  de  Tetas,  or  the  Paps  of  Texu- 
pan, at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
Bome  name,  Telupan  is  at  some  dis- 
tMa^  to  the  Boutb-eutwud, 


house  nor  sign  of  inhabitants,  al- 
though we  jmssed  by  a  fine  valley 
called  the  Valley  of  Maguella.'  Only 
at  two  places,  the  one  at  our  first 
setting  out  on  this  expedition,  and 
the  other  at  the  end  oi  it,  we  saw  a 
horseman  set,  as  we  supposed,  as  a 
sentinel  to  watch  us.  At  ooth  places 
we  landed  with  difficulty,  and  at  each 

Elace  we  followed  the  tracks  of  the 
orse  on  the  sandy  bay,  but  where 
they  entered  the  woods  we  lost  the 
track ;  and  although  we  diligently 
searched  for  it,  yet  we  could  nnd  it 
no  more,  so  we  were  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  the  houses  or  town 
they  came  from.  The  28th,  being 
tired  and  hopeless  to  find  any  town, 
we  went  aboard  our  ships,  that  were 
now  come  abreast  of  the  place  where  we 
were  ;  for  always  when  we  leave  our 
ships,  we  either  order  a  certain  place 
of  meeting,  or  else  leave  them  a  sign  to 
know  where  we  are  by  making  one  or 
more  great  smokes.  After  we  came 
aboard  we  saw  the  Volcano  of  Colima. 
This  is  a  very  high  mountain,  in 
about  18"  86'  N.,  standing  five  or 
six  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  valley.  It  appears  witli 
two  sharp  peaks,  from  each  of  which 
there  always  issue  flames  of  fire  or 
smoke.  The  valley  in  which  this 
volcano  stands  is  called  the  Valley  of 
Colima,  from  the  town  itself,  which 
stands  there  not  far  from  the  volcano. 
The  town  is  said  to  be  great  and  rich, 
tiie  chief  of  all  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  valley  in  which  it  is  seated, 
by  the  relation  which  the  Spaniards 
give  of  it,  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
fruitful  valley  in  all  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  This  valley  is  about  ten 
or  twelve  leagues  wide  by  the  sea, 
where  it  makes  a  small  bay  ;  but  how 
far  the  vale  runs  into  the  country,  I 
know  not  The  29th,  our  captains 
went  away  from  our  ships  with  200 
men,  intending  at  the  first  convenient 
place  to  land  and  search  about  for  a 

'  The  valley  through  which  the 
River  Almeria  that  passes  Colima 
enters  the  sea  has  near  the  coast  a 
little  town  named  Olola ;  not  unlike 
in  sound  to  the  word  in  Uie  text 
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path ;  for  the  Spanish  books  made 
xuention  of  two  or  three  other  towns 
hereabouts,  especially  one  called 
Solagoa,  to  the  west  of  this  bay. 
Our  canoes  rowed  along  as  near  the 
shore  as  they  could ;  but  the  sea 
went  so  high  that  they  could  not 
land.  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
two  horsemen  came  near  the  shore, 
and  one  of  them  took  a  bottle  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  drank  to  our  men ; 
while  he  was  drinking,  one  of  our  men 
snatched  up  his  gun  and  let  drive  at 
him,  and  Killed  his  horse ;  so  his 
consort  immediately  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  the 
other  to  come  after  afoot  But  he 
being  booted  made  but  slow  haste; 
therdfore  two  of  our  men  stripped 
themselves  and  swam  ashore  to  take 
him  ;  but  he  had  a  macheat,  or  louff 
knife,  wherewith  he  kept  them  botn 
from  seizing  him,  they  having  no- 
thing in  their  hands  wherewith  to 
defend  themselves  or  offend  him. 
The  SOth,  our  men  came  all  aboard 
again,  for  they  could  not  find  any 
pldce  to  land  in. 

The  Ist  of  December  we  passed  by 
the  port  of  Solagua.  This  port  is  in 
Lat  18*  62'.  It  is  only  a  pretty 
deep  bay,  divided  in  the  middle  with 
a  rocky  point,  which  makes,  as  it 
were,  two  harbours.  Here  we  saw  a 
great  new  thatched  house,  and  a 
great  many  Spaniards,  both'  horse 
and  foot,  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,  in  defiance  of  us  as  we 
thought.  We  took  no  notice  of  them 
till  the  next  morning,  and  then  we 
landed  about  200  men  to  try  their 
courage  ;  but  they  presently  with- 
drew. The  foot  never  stayed  to  ex- 
change one  shot ;  but  the  horsemen 
stayed  till  two  or  three  were  knocked 
down,  and  then  they  drew  off,  our  men 
pursuing  them.  At  last  two  of  our 
men  took  two  horses  that  had  lost 
their  riders,  and  mounting  them  rode 
alter  the  Spaniards  full  drive  till  they 
came  among  them,  thinking  to  have 
taken  a  prisoner  for  intelligence,  but 
had  like  to  have  been  taken  them- 
■elvet;  for  four  Spaniards  surrounded 
them,  after  they  had  discharged  their 
piitoU,  and  unhorsed  them ;  and  if 


some  of  our  best  footmen  had  not 
come  to  their  rescue,  they  must  have 
yielded  or  have  been  killed.  They 
were  both  cut  in  two  or  three  places, 
but  their  wounds  were  not  mortaL 
The  four  Spaniards  got  away  before 
our  men  could  hurt  them,  and 
mounting  their  horses  speeded  after 
their  consorts,  who  were  marched 
away  into  the  country.  Our  men, 
finding  a  broad  road  leading  into  the 
country,  followed  it  about  four 
leagues  in  a  dry  stony  country,  full 
of  snort  woods  ;  but  nnding  no  signs 
of  Inhabitants  they  returned  again.  In 
theirwaybacktheytooktwo  Mulattoes 
who  were  not  able  to  march  as  fast 
as  their  consorts,  therefore  they  had 
skulked  in  the  woods,  and  by  that 
means  thought  to  have  escaped  our 
men.  These  prisoners  informed  us 
that  this  great  road  did  lead  to  a 
great  city  called  Oarrha,^  from  whence 
many  of  those  horsemen  before  spoken 
of  came ;  that  this  city  was  distant 
from  hence  as  far  as  a  horse  will  go 
in  four  days,  and  that  there  is  no 
place  of  consequence  nearer  ;  that 
the  country  is  very  poor  and  thinly 
inhabited.  They  said,  also,  that 
these  men  came  to  assist  the  Philip- 
pine ship,  that  was  eveiy  day  expect- 
ed here,  to  put  ashore  passengers  for 
Mexico. 

We  now  intended  to  cruise  off  Cape 
Corrientes  to  wait  for  the  Philippine 
ship  ;  so  the  6th  of  December  we  set 
sail,  coasting  to  the  westwards,  to- 
warids  Cape  Corrientes.  We  had  fair 
weather,  and  but  little  wind.  Here 
I  was  taken  sick  of  a  fever  and  ague, 
that  afterwards  turned  to  a  dropsy, 
which  I  laboured  under  a  long  time 
after ;  and  many  of  our  men  died  of 
this  distemper,  though  our  surgeons 
used  their  greatest  skill  to  preserve 
their  lives.  The  dropsy  is  a  general 
distemper  on  this  coast,  and  the 
natives  say,  that  the  best  remedy 
they  can  nnd  for  it  is  the  stone  or 
cod  of  an  alligator  (of  which  they 
have  four,  one  near  each  les,  within 
the  flesh)  pulverised  and  drunk  in 

^  Guadalajara,  about  160  miles  In- 
land. 
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water.  This  receipt  we  also  found 
mentioned  in  an  almanac  made  at 
Mexico  ;  I  would  have  tried  it,  but 
we  found  no  alligators  here,  though 
there  are  seyeral.  There  are  many 
good  harbours  between  Solagua  and 
Cape  Corrientes ;  but  we  passed  by 
them  all.  As  we  drew  near  the  Cape, 
the  land  by  the  sea  appeared  of  an  m- 
different  height,  full  of  white  cliffs  ; 
but  in  tlie  country,  the  land  is  high 
and  barren,  and  full  of  sharp  peaked 
hills,  unpleasant  to  the  sight.  To 
the  west  of  this  ragged  land  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  parallel 
with  the  shore  ;  they  end  on  the  west 
with  a  gentle  descent,  but  on  the  east 
side  they  keep  their  height,  ending 
with  a  high  steep  mountain  whichhath 
three  small  sharp  peaked  tops,  some- 
what  resembling  a  crown,  and  there- 
fore called  by  the  Spaniards  Coron- 
ada,  the  Crown  land.  The  11th  we 
were  fair  in  sight  of  Cape  Corrientes ; 
it  bore  N.  by  W.,  and  the  Crown 
land  bore  N.  The  cape  is  of  an  in- 
different height,  with  steep  rocks  to 
the  sea.  It  is  flat  and  even  on  the 
top,  clothed  with  woods  ;  the  land  in 
the  country  is  high  and  doubled. 
This  cape  lies  iu  20'  28'  N.  Here 
we  had  resolved  to  cniise  for  the 
Philippine  ship,  because  she  always 
makes  this  cape  in  her  voyage  home- 
ward. We  were,  as  I  have  said,  four 
ships  in  company :  Captain  Swan 
and  his  tender.  Captain  Townley  and 
his  tender.  It  was  so  ordered  that 
Captain  Swan  should  lie  eight  or  ten 
leagues  off  shore,  and  the  rest  about 
a  league  distant  from  each  other,  be- 
tween him  and  the  CApe,  that  so  we 
might  not  miss  the  Philippine  ship  ; 
but  we  wanted  provision,  and  there- 
fore we  sent  Captain  Townley's  bark, 
with  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  the  west  of 
the  cape,  to  search  about  for  some 
town  or  plantations  where  we  might 
get  provision  of  any  sort ;  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  meantime  cruising  in 
our  stations.  The  I7th  the  bark 
came  to  us  again,  but  had  got  no- 
thing ;  for  they  could  not  get  about 
the  cape,  because  the  wind  on  this 
coast  is  commonly  between  the  NW. 
audSW.,  which  makes  it  very  diffi- 


cult getting  to  the  westward ;  but 
they  left  four  canoes  with  forty-six 
men  at  the  cape,  who  resolved  to 
row  to  the  westward.  The  18  th  we 
sailed  to  the  Keys  of  Chametly^  to 
fill  our  water.  These  keys  or  islands 
of  Chametly  are  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Cape  Corrientes.  They  are  small, 
low,  and  woody,  environed  with 
rocks ;  there  are  five  of  them,  lying 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  not  a 
mile  from  the  shore ;  and  between 
them  and  the  main  is  very  good 
riding,  secure  from  any  wind.  The 
Spamards  report  that  here  live  fisher- 
men to  fish  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Purificacion.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  large  town,  the  best  hereabouts  ; 
but  it  is  fourteen  leagues  up  in  the 
country.  The  20th  we  entered  with- 
in these  islands,  passing  in  on  the 
SE.  side,  and  ancuored  between  the 
islands  and  the  main  in  five  fathoms 
clean  sand.  Here  we  found  good 
fresh  water  and  wood,  and  caught 
plenty  of  rock-fish  with  hook  and 
line,  a  sort  of  fish  I  described  at  the 
Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez  ;  but  we  saw 
no  sign  of  inhabitants  brides  three 
or  four  old  huts,  therefore  I  believe 
that  the  Spanish  or  Indian  fishermen 
come  hither  only  at  I^nt,  or  some 
other  such  season,  but  that  they  do 
not  live  here  constantly.  The  21st, 
Captain  Townley  went  away  with 
about  sixty  men  to  take  an  Indian 
village  seven  or  eight  leagues  from 
hence  to  the  westward,  more  towards 
the  cape  ;  and  the  next  day  we  went 
to  cniise  off  the  cape,  where  Captain 
Townley  was  to  meet  us. 

The  24th,  as  we  were  cruising 
off  the  cape,  the  four  canoes  before 
mentioned,  which  Captain  Townley's 
bark  left  at  the  Cape,  came  off  to  us. 
They,  after  the  bark  left  them,  passed 
to  the  west  of  the  cai)e,  and  roweii 
into  the  valley  of  Valderas,*  or  per- 
haps Val  d'lris ;   for  it  signifies  the 

^  The  locality  of  these  islands  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  Puerto  de 
Tamatlan,  a  small  bay  due  west  from 
the  city  of  La  Purificacion. 

'  The  Bay   of  Banderas,    to    the 
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Valley  of  Flags.  This  valley  lies  in 
xne  bottom  of  a  pretty  deep  bay,  that 
rans  ill  between  Cape  Coirientes  on 
the  S£.,  and  the  Point  of  Pontique^ 
on  the  NW.,  which  two  places  are 
about  ten  leagnes  asunder.  The 
ralley  is  about  three  leagues  wide  ; 
there  is  a  level  sandy  bay  against 
the  sea,  and  good  smooth  landing. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bay  is  a  fine 
river,  whereinto  boats  may  enter. 
When  onr  canoes  came  to  this  plea- 
sant valley,  they  landed  thirty-seven 
men,  and  marched  into  the  country 
seeking  for  some  houses.  They  had 
not  gone  past  three  miles  before 
they  were  attacked  by  150  Spaniards, 
horse  and  foot.  There  was  a  small 
thin  wood  close  by  them,  into  which 
onr  men  retreated  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  the  horse  ;  yet 
the  Spaniards  rode  in  among  them 
and  attacked  them  very  furiously, 
till  the  Spanish  captain  and  seven- 
teen more  tumbled  dead  off  their 
horses ;  then  the  rest  retreated,  be- 
ing many  of  them  wounded.  We 
lost  four  men,  and  had  two  desper- 
ately wounded.  In  this  action  the 
foot,  who  were  armed  with  lances 
and  swords,  and  were  the  greatest 
number,  never  made  any  attack  ;  the 
horsemen  had  each  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  some  short  guns.  If  the  foot 
had  came  in,  they  had  certainly  de- 
stroyed all  our  men.  When  the 
skirmish  was  over,  our  men  placed 
the  two  wounded  men  on  horses,  and 
came  to  their  canoes.  There  they 
killed  one  of  the  horses,  and  dress- 
ed it,  being  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  savannsQi  to  kill  a  bullock,  of 
which  there  was  store.  When  they 
had  eaten  and  satisfied  themselves, 
they  returned  aboard.  The  25th, 
being  Christmas,  we  cruised  in  pretty 
near  the  cape,  and  sent  in  three 
canoes  with  the  strikers  to  get  fish, 
being  desirous  to  have  a  Christmas 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  they  re- 
tamed  aboard  with  three  great  Jew- 
fish,  which  feasted  us  all ;  and  the 

north  of  Cape  Corrieutes,  seems  to  be 
here  intended. 

^  Now  call^  Point  of  Mita. 


next  day  we  sent  ashore  our  canoes 
again  and  got  three  or  four  more. 
Captain  Townley,  who  went  from  us 
at  Chametly,  came  aboard  the  28th, 
and  brouglit  about  forty  bushels  of 
maize.  He  had  landed  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Corrientes,  and  marched 
to  an  Indian  village  that  is  four  or 
five  leagues  in  the  country.  The  In- 
dians, seeing  him  coming,  set  two 
houses  on  fire  that  were  full  of  maize 
and  ran  away.  Yet  he  and  his  men 
got  in  other  houses  as  much  as  they 
could  bring  down  on  their  backs, 
which  he  brought  aboard. 

We  cruised  off  the  Cape  till  the  1st 
of  January  1686,  and  then  made  to- 
wards the  valley  of  Yalderas  to  hunt 
for  beef;  and  before  night  we  an- 
chored in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in 
sixty  fathoms  water,  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Here  we  stayed  hunting  till 
the  7th,  and  Captain  Swan  and  Cap- 
tain Townley  went  ashore  every  morn- 
ing with  about  240  men,  and  marched 
to  a  small  hill,  where  they  remained 
with  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  watch  the 
Spaniards,  who  appeared  in  great 
companies  on  other  hills  not  far  dis- 
tant, but  did  never  attempt  anything 
against  our  men.  Here  we  killed  and 
salted  above  two  months'  meat,  be- 
sides what  wo  spent  fresh  ;  and  might 
have  killed  as  much  more  if  we  had 
been  better  stored  with  salt.  Our 
hopes  of  meeting  the  Philippine  ship 
were  now  over,  for  we  did  aU  conclude 
that  while  we  were  necessitated  to 
hunt  here  for  provisions  she  was  past 
by  to  the  eastwards,  as  indeed  she 
was,,  as  we  did  understand  afterwards 
by  prisoners.  So  this  design  failed 
through  Captain  Townley's  eagerness 
after  the  Lima  ship,  which  ne  at- 
tempted in  Acapulco  harbour,  as  I 
have  related.  Ilor  though  we  took 
a  little  flour  hard  by,  yet  the  same 
guide  which  told  us  of  that  ship  would 
have  conducted  us  where  we  might 
have  had  store  of  beef  and  maize ;  but 
instead  thereof,  we  lost  both  our  time 
and  the  oppoilunity  of  providing 
ourselves,  and  bo  were  forced  to  be 
victualling  when  we  should  have  been 
cniising  off  Cape  Corrientes  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Manilla  ftMi^    Y^\>5;^^t\a 
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we  had  coasted  along  here  with  two 
different  designs ;  the  one  was  to  get 
the  Manilla  ship,  which  would  haye 
enriched  us  beyond  measure,  and  this 
Captain  Townle^  was  most  for.  Sir 
Thomas  Cavendish  formerly  took  Uie 
Manilla  ship  off  Cape  San  Lucas  in 
California  (where  we  also  would  hare 
waited  for  her  had  we  been  early 
enouc;h  stored  with  provisions  to  have 
met  fier  there),  and  threw  much  rich 
goods  overboard.  The  other  design, 
which  Captain  Swan  and  our  crew 
were  most  for,  was  to  search  along  the 
coast  for  rich  towns,  and  mines  cMefly 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  we  were 
assured  were  in  this  country,  and,  we 
hoped,  near  the  shore ;  not  knowing 
(as  we  afterwards  found)  that  it  was 
in  effect  an  inland  countay,  its  wealth 
remote  from  the  South  Sea  coast,  and 
having  little  or  no  commerce  with  it, 
its  trade  being  driven  eastward  with 
Europe  by  I^  Vera  Cruz.  Yet  we 
had  still  some  expectation  of  mines, 
and  so  resolved  to  steer  on  farther 
northward.  But  Captain  Townley, 
who  had  no  other  design  in  coming 
on  this  coast  but  to  meet  this  ship, 
resolved  to  return  again  towards  the 
coast  of  Peru.  So  here  we  parted,  he 
to  the  eastward  and  we  to  the  west- 
ward, intending  to  search  as  far  to 
the  westward  as  the  Spaniards  were 
settled. 

It  was  the  7th  of  January  in  the 
morning  when  we  sailed  from  this 
pleasant  valley.  Before  ni^ht  we 
passed  by  Point  Pontique  ;  it  is  hi^h, 
round,  rocky,  and  barren ;  at  a  dis- 
tance it  appears  like  an  island.  A 
league  to  the  W.  of  this  point  are  two 
small  barren  islands  called  the  Islands 
of  Pontiaue.^  There  are  several  hij^h, 
sharp,  wnite  rocks  that  lie  scattermg 
about  them  ;  we  passed  between  these 
rocky  islands  on  the  left  and  the 
main  on  the  right,  for  there  is  no 
danger.  The  14th  we  had  sight  of 
a  small  white  rock  which  appears  very 
m  uch  like  a  ship  under  sail.   This  rocc 

^  Two  or  three  small  islands,  in- 
cluding Corvetena  and  Marieta,  are 
marked  in  modem  maps  in  a  corre- 
gponding  situation  off  roint  Mito. 


is  in  Lat.  21**  15';  it  is  three  leagues 
from  the  main.  At  night  we  anchored 
in  six  fathoms  water,  near  a  league 
from  the  main,  in  good  oozy  ground. 
We  caught  a  great  many  cat-fish  here, 
and  at  several  places  on  this  coast 
both  before  and  aifter  this.  From  this 
island  the  land  runs  more  northerly, 
making  a  fair  sandy  bay ;  but  the  sea 
falls  in  with  such  violence  on  the 
shore  that  there  is  no  landing.  We 
came  to  an  anchor  every  evening,  and 
in  the  mornings  we  sailed  off  witn  the 
land-wind. 

The  20th  we  anchored  about  three 
miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Islands 
of  Chametly,'  different  from  those 
of  that  name  before  mentioned ;  for 
these  are  six  small  islands  in  Lat. 
23"*  11',  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Tro- 
pic of  Cancer  and  about  three  leagues 
from  the  main,  where  a  salt  lake  hss 
its  outlet  into  the  sea.  These  isles 
are  of  an  indifferent  height ;  some  of 
them  have  a  few  shrubby  bushes,  the 
rest  are  bare  of  any  sort  of  wood. 
There  is  a  sort  of  fruit  growing  on 
these  islands,  called  penguins,  and  it 
is  all  the  fruit  they  have.  The  pen- 
guin fruit  is  of  two  sorts,  the  yellow 
and  the  red.  The  yellow  penguin 
grows  on  a  green  stem  as  big  as  a 
man's  arm  above  a  foot  high  from  the 
ground.  The  leaves  of  tms  stalk  are 
half  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  broad  ; 
the  edges  full  of  sharp  prickles.  The 
fruit  grows  at  the  head  of  the  stalk  in 
two  or  three  great  clusters,  sixteen  or 
twenty  in  a  cluster.  The  fruit  is  as 
big  as  a  pullet's  egg,  of  a  round  form, 
and  in  colour  yellow.  It  has  a  thick 
skin  or  rind,  and  the  inside  is  full  of 
small  black  seeds  mixed  among  the 
fruit.  The  red  penguin  is  of  the  big- 
ness and  colour  of  a  small  dry  onion, 
and  in  shape  much  like  a  ninepin,  for 
it  grows  not  on  a  stalk  or  stem  as  the 
other,  but  one  end  on  the  ground,  the 
other  standing  upright.  There  are 
some  guanas  on  these  islands,  but  no 

'  Properly  the  Islands  of  Mazatlan, 
the  name  in  the  text  bein^  errone- 
ously taken  from  a  town  called  Cha- 
nmtlo,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Mazatlan. 
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other  iort  of  land  animaL  The  bays 
about  the  islands  are  sometimes  visited 
by  seal. 

Captain  Swan  went  away  from 
hence  with  100  men  in  onr  canoes  to 
the  northward  to  seek  for  the  River 
Cnliacan,  possibly  the  same  with  the 
River  of  Piastla,  ^  which  some  maps  lay 
down  in  the  province  or  region  of 
Coliacan.  This  river  lies  in  about 
24°  N.  Lat  We  were  informed  that 
there  is  a  fair  and  rich  Spanish  town 
seated  on  the  east  side  of  it,  with 
savannahs  about  it  fiiU  of  bulls  and 
cows,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  pass  over  in  boats  to  the  Island 
of  California,   where   they  fish    for 

E\  I  have  been  told  since  by  a 
iard  that  said  he  had  been  at 
aland  California,'  that  there  are 
great  plenty, of  ^earl  oysters  there, 
and  tluit  the  native  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia near  the  pearl  fishery  are  mortal 
enemies  to  the  Spaniards.  Our  canoes 
were  absent  three  or  four  days,  and 
said  they  had  been  above  thirty 
leagues  but  found  no  river ;  that  the 
land  by  the  sea  was  low  and  all  sandy 
bay,  but  such  a  g£eat  sea  that  there 
was  no  landing.  They  met  us  in  their 
return  in  Lat  23^  SO',  coasting  along 
shore  after  them  towards  Culiacan,  so 
we  returned  again  to  the  eastward. 
This  was  the  farthest  that  I  was  to 
the  north  on  this  coast.  Six  or  seven 
leagues  NNW.  from  the  Isles  of  Cha- 
metly  there  is  a  small  narrow  entrance 
into  a  lake  which  runs  about  twelve 
leagues  easterly,  parallel  with  the 
shore,  making  many  small  low  man- 
grove islands.  The  mouth  of  this 
Kke  IB  in  Lat.  about  23<>  80'.  It 
is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Rio  de 

^  The  Culiacan  and  the  Piastla  are 
two  distinct  streams,  the  former  being 
the  more  northerly. 

*  In  the  maps  accompanying  the 
second  edition  of  Dampier's  Voyage 
(London,  1697),  from  wnich  the  text 
is  printed,  CaUfomia  is  more  than 
once  laid  down  as  an  island,  though 
the  author,  near  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter,  mentions  some  later 
Spanish  maps  in  which  it  is  made  "  to 
join  to  the  main." 


Sal,  for  it  is  a  salt  lake.  There  is 
water  enough  for  boats  and  canoes  to 
enter,  and  smooth  landing  after  you 
are  in.  On  the  west  side  of  it  there 
is  a  house  and  an  estantion  or  farm 
of  laree  cattle.  Our  men  went  into 
the  liuce  and  landed,  and  coming  to 
the  house,  found  seven  or  eight 
bushels  of  maize,  but  the  cattle  were 
driven  away  by  the  Spaniards ;  yet 
there  our  men  took  the  owner  of  the 
estantion  and  brought  him  aboard. 
He  said  that  the  beeves  were  driven 
a  great  way  into  the  country  for  fear 
we  should  kill  them.  While  we  la^ 
here,  Captain  Swan  went  into  tins 
Iske  a^n,  and  landed  150  men  on  the 
NE.  side,  and  marched  into  the  conn- 
try.  About  a  mUe  from  the  landing* 
place,  as  they  were  entering  a  d^ 
Salina  or  salt-pond,  they  fired  at  two 
Indians  that  crossed  the  way  before 
them.  One  of  them,  being  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  fell  down ;  and  being 
examined,  he  told  our  men  that  there 
was  an  Indian  town  four  or  five 
leagues  off,  and  that  the  way  which 
they  were  going  would  brin^  them 
thither.  While  they  were  in  dis* 
course  with  the  Indian,  they  were 
attacked  by  100  Spanish  horsemen, 
who  came  with  a  design  to  scare  them 
back,  but  wanted  both  arms  and 
hearts  to  do  it  Our  men  passed  on 
from  thence,  and  in  their  way  marched 
through  a  savannah  of  long  dry  grass. 
This  tne  Spaniards  set  on  fire,  think* 
ing  to  bum  them ;  but  that  did  not 
hinder  our  men  from  marching  for- 
ward, though  it  did  trouble  them  a 
little.  Thev  rambled  for  want  of 
guides  all  tnis  day  and  part  of  the 
next  before  they  came  to  the  town  the 
Indian  spoke  of.  There  they  found  a 
company  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
who  made  head  sgainst  them,  but 
were  driven  out  of  the  town  after  a 
short  dispute.  Here  our  Surgeon  snd 
one  man  more  were  wounded  with 
arrows,  but  none  of  the  rest  were 
hurt  When  they  came  into  the 
town  they  found  two  or  three  Indians 
wounded,  who  told  them  that  the 
name  of  the  town  was  Mazatlan ; 
that  there  were  a  few  Spaniaxda  ^i^Vny; 
in  it,  and  the  Teslwete  1ii<\\axa\  \Xi»X 
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five  leagues  from  this  town  there  were 
two  rich  gold  mines  where  the  Span- 
iards of  Compostella,^  which  ia  the 
chief  town  in  these  parts,  kept  many 
slaves  and  Indians  at  work  for  gold. 
Here  onr  men  lay  that  night,  and  iLc 
next  morning  packed  up  all  the  roai/e 
that  they  could  find,  and  brought  it 
on  their  backs  to  the  canoes,  and  came 
aboard. 

We  lay  here  till  the  2d  of  February, 
and  then  Captain  Swan  went  away 
with  about  eighty  men  to  the  River 
Rosario,*  where  they  landed  and 
marched  to  an  Indian  town  of  the 
same  name.  They  found  it  about 
nine  miles  from  the  sea  ;  the  way  to 
it  fair  and  even.  This  was  a  fine 
little  town,  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
houses,  with  a  fair  church ;  and  it 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians. 
They  took  prisoners  there  who  told 
them  that  tne  River  Rosario  is  rich 
in  gold,  and  that  the  mines  are  not 
above  two  leagues  from  the  town. 
Captain  Swan  did  not  think  it  con- 
venient to  go  to  the  mines,  but  made 
haste  aboard  with  the  maize  which 
he  took  there,  to  the  auantitv  of 
about  eighty  or  ninety  busnels,  which 
to  us,  in  the  scarcity  we  were  in  of 
provisions,  was  at  that  time  more 
valuable  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  ;  and  had  he  gone  to  the  mines 
the  Spaniards  would  probably  have 
destroyed  the  com  before  his  return. 
The  8d  of  February  we  went  with  our 
ships  also  towards  the  River  Rosario, 
and  anchored  the  next  day  against 
the  river's  mouth.  The  7th,  Captain 
Swan  came  aboard  with  the  maize 
which  he  got.  This  was  but  a  small 
quantity  for  so  man^  men  as  we  were, 
especially  considering  the  place  we 
were  in,  being  strangers  and  having 
no  pilots  to  direct  or  guide  us  into 
any  river  ;  and  we  being  without  all 

^  Nueva  Compostella,  a  city  built 
by  Kunez  de  Guzman,  once  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  now  removed  to  Guada- 
laxara,  along  with  the  importance,  if 
not  the  very  existence,  of  the  place. 

'  At  no  great  distance  east  of  Mazat- 
lan ;  several  miles  up  the  river  is  the 
tofm  ofAsilo  de  Eosario. 


sort  of  provisions  but  what  we  were 
forced  to  get  in  this  manner  from  the 
shore.  The  8th,  Captain  Swan  sent 
about  forty  men  to  seek  for  the  River 
Olita,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  the 
River  Rosario.  The  next  day  we 
followed  after  with  the  ships.  In  the 
afternoon  our  canoes  came  again  to 
us,  for  they  could  not  find  the  River 
Olita;  therefore  we  designed  next 
for  the  River  Santiago,  to  the  east- 
ward still.  The  11th,  in  the  evening, 
we  anchored  against  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  on  this  coast.  The  mouth  of 
this  river  is  near  half-a-mile  broad, 
and  very  smooth  entering.  Within 
the  mouth  it  is  broader ;  for  three  or 
four  rivers  more  meet  there  and  issue 
all  out  together.  The  11th,  Captain 
Swan  sent  seventy  men  in  four  canoes 
into  this  river,  to  seek  a  town ;  for 
although  we  had  no  intelligence  of 
any,  yet,  the  country  appearing  very 
promising,  we  did  not  question  but 
they  would  find  inhabitants  before 
they  returned.  They  spent  two  days 
in  rowing  up  and  down  the  creeks 
and  rivers ;  at  last  they  came  to  a 
large  field  of  maize,  which  was  almost 
ripe  :  they  immediately  fell  to  gather- 
ing as  fast  as  they  could,  and  intended 
to  lade  the  canoes;  but  seeing  an 
Indian  that  was  set  to  watch  the  com, 
they  quitted  that  troublesome  and 
tedious  work  and  seized  him  and 
brought  him  aboard,  in  hopes  by  his 
information  to  have  some  more  easy 
and  expeditious  way  of  a  supnly  by 
finding  com  ready  cut  and  dried.  He 
being  examined  said  that  there  was  a 
town  called  Santa  Pecaque*  four 
leagues  firom  the  place  where  he  was 
taken  ;  and  that  if  we  designed  to  go 
thither  he  would  undertake  to  be  our 
guide.  Captain  Swan  immediately 
ordered  his  men  to  make  ready,  and 
the  same  evening  went  away  with 
eight  canoes  and  140  men,  taking  the 
Indian  for  their  guide. 

'  Marked  on  Dampier's  map  a  little 
way  up  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the 
River  Santiago,  but  not  traceable  in 
modem  maps. 
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He  rowed  abont  five  leagues  up  the 
nver,  and  landed  the  next  morning. 
The  river  at  this  place  was  not  above 
pistol-shot  wide,   the  banks   pretty 
tiigh  on  each  side,  and  the  land  plain 
and  even.    He  left  twenty*three  men 
to  guard  the  canoes,   and  marched 
with  the  rest  to  the  town.     He  set 
out  from  the  canoes  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  reached  the  town 
by  ten.     The  way  through  which  he 
passed  was  very  plain,   part   of   it 
woodland,    part    savannans.        The 
savannahs  were  full  of  horses,  bulls, 
and  cows.    The  Spaniards  seeing  him 
coming  ran  all  away ;  so  he  entered 
the  town  without  the  least  opposition. 
This  town  of  Santa  Pecaque  stands 
on  a  plain  in  a  savannah  by  the  side 
of  a  wood,   with  many  fruit    trees 
about  it.     It  is  but  a  small  town, 
but  very  regular,  after  the  Spanish 
mode,  with  a  parade  in  the  midst. 
The  houses  fronting  the  parade  had 
all  balconies ;  there  were  two  churches, 
one  against  the  parade,  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  town.     It  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Spaniards.     Their  chief  oc- 
cupation is  husbandry.   There  are  also 
some  carriers,  who  are  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Compostella  to  trade 
for  them  to   and  from  the  mines. 
Compostella   is  a  rich  town  about 
twenty-one  leagues  from  hence.     It 
is  the  chief  in  all  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,   and  is  reported   to  have 
seventy  White  families;  which  is  a 
great  matter  in  these  parts,   for  it 
may  be  that  such  a  town  has  no  less 
than  600  families  of  copper-coloured 
people  besides  the  Whites.    The  sii- 
ver  mines  are  about  five  or  six  leagues 
from  Santa  Pecaque ;  there,  as  we 
were  told,  the  inhabitants  of  Compo- 
stella had  some  hundreds  of  slaves  at 
work.    The  silver  here  and  all  over 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico  is  .said  to  be 
finer  and  richer  in  proportion  than 
that  of  Potosi  or  Pern,  though  the  ore 
be  not  so  abundant ;  and  the  carriers 
of  this  town  of  Santa  Pecaque  carry 
the  ore  to  Compostella,  where  it  is 
refined.     These  carriers   or   sutlers 
alao  furnish  the  slaves  at  the  mines 
with  maize,  whereof  there  was  ereat 
plenty  now  in  the  town,  designea  for 


that  use  ;  there  was  also  sugar,  salt, 
and  salt-fish. 

Captain  Swan*s  only  business  at 
Santa  Pecaque  was  to  get  provision  ; 
therefore   he   ordered    his   men   to 
divide   themselves   into  two  parts, 
and  by  turns  carry  down  the  provi* 
don  to  the  canoes ;  one  half  remain- 
ing in  the  town  to  secure  what  they 
had  taken,  while  the  other  half  were 
going  and  coming.     In  the  afternoon 
they  caught  some  horses;   and  the 
next  morning,  being  the  17th,  fifty- 
seven   men  and   some  horses  went 
laden    with   maize   to    the    canoes. 
They  found  them,  and  the  men  left 
to  guard  them,  in  good  order,  though 
the  Spaniards  had  given  them  a  small 
diversion,   and  wounded  one  man; 
but  our  men  of  the  canoes  landed 
and  drove  them  away.     These  that 
came  loaded  to  the  canoes  left  seven 
men  more  there,  so  that  now  there 
were  thirty  men  to  guard  the  canoes. 
At  night  the  others  returned ;  and 
the  18th,  in  the  morning,  that  half 
which  stayed  the  day  before  at  the 
town  took  their  turn  of  going,  with 
every  man  his  burthen,  and  twenty- 
four  horses  laden.     Before  they  re- 
turned. Captain  Swan  and  his  other 
men  at  the  town  caught  a  prisoner, 
who  said  tiiat  there  were  near  1000 
men  of  all  colours,  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians,    Negroes   and   Mulattoes,  in 
arms  at  a  place  called  Santiago,  bat 
three  leagues  off,  the  chief  town  on 
this  river ;  that  the  Spaniards  were 
armed  with  guns  and  pistols,  and  the 
copper  -  coloured    witii   swords   and 
lances.     Captain  Swan,  fearing  the 
ill   consequence   of    separating   hia 
small   company,    was   resolved   the 
next  day  to  march  away  with  the 
whole  party;  and  therefore  he  or- 
dered  nis   men  to  catch  as  niany 
horses  as  they  could,  that  thev  might 
carry  the  more  provision  with  them. . 
Accordingly,  the  next  day,  being  the 
l»th  of  February  1686,  Captain  Swan 
called  out  his  men  betimes  to  be 
gone;  but  they  refused  to  go,  and 
said  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
town  till  all  tno  provision  was  in  the 
canoes ;  therefore  he  was  foT<:fi&  \a 
yield  to  them,  en^  wittcwi^  \»M  ^^i^ 
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company  to  go  as  before.  They  had 
now  fifty-four  horses  laden,  which 
Captain  Swan  ordered  to  be  tied  one 
to  another,  and  the  men  to  go  in 
two  bodies,  twenty-fire  before  and  as 
many  behind  ;  bat  the  men  would  go 
at  their  own  rate,  eyerj  man  leadinff 
his  horse.  The  Spaniards  observed 
their  manner  of  marching,  and  laid 
an  ambush  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  which  they  managed  with  such 
success,  that  falling  on  our  body  of 
men  who  were  guarding  the  com  to 
the  canoes,  they  killed  them  every 
one.  Captain  Swan  hearing  the  re- 
port of  tneir  guns,  ordered  his  men 
who  were  then  in  the  town  with  him 
to  march  out  to  their  assistance ;  bat 
some  opposed  him,  despising  their 
enemies ;  till  two  of  the  Spaniards' 
horses  that  had  lost  their  riders  came 
gallopin^into  the.town  in  agreat  fright, 
both  bndled  and  saddled,  with  each 
a  pair  of  holsters  by  their  sides,  and 
one  had  a  carbine  newly  discharged ; 
which  was  an  apparent  token  that 
our  men  had  been  engaged,  and  that 
b^  men  better  armed  than  they  ima- 
gined they  should  meet  with.  There- 
fore Captain  Swan  immediately 
marched  out  of  the  town,  and  his 
men  all  followed  him ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  the  engage- 
ment had  been,  he  saw  all  his  men 
that  went  out  in  the  morning  lying 
dead.  They  were  stripped,  and  so 
cut  and  mangled  that  he  scarce  knew 
one  man.  Captain  Swan  had  not 
more  men  then  with  him  than  those 
were  who  lay  dead  before  him ;  yet 
the  Spaniards  never  came  to  oppose 
him,  but  kept  at  a  great  distance ; 
for  it  is  probable  the  Spaniards  had 
not  cut  off  so  many  men  of  ours,  but 
with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  of  their 
own.  So  he  marched  down  to  the 
canoes,  and  came  aboard  the  ship 
with  the  maize  that  was  already  in 
the  canoes.  We  had  about  fiffcy  men 
killed. 

This  loss  discouraged  us  from  at- 
tempting anything  more  hereabouts. 
Therefore  Captain  Swan  proposed  to 
go  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  California, 
to  aureen.  He  had  two  reasons  for 
tliia  :  ISjvf;  that  he  thonght  he  could 


lie  there  secure  from  the  Spaniards ; 
and  next,  that  if  he  could  get  a  com- 
merce with  the  Indians  there,  he 
might  make  a  discoveiy  in  the  Lake 
of  Califomia,  and  by  their  assistance 
try  for  some  of  the  plate  of  New 
ll!exico.  This  Lake  of  California 
(for  so  the  sea,  channel,  or  strait, 
between  that  and  the  continent  is 
called)  is  but  little  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  by  what  I  could  ever 
learn ;  for  their  drauehts  do  not 
agree  about  it.  Some  of  them  make 
California  an  island.  Some  of  their 
draughts  newly  made  make  Califor- 
nia to  join  to  the  main.  I  believe 
that  the  Spaniards  do  not  care  to 
have  this  lake  discovered,  for  fear  less 
other  European  nations  should  get 
knowledge  of  it,  and  by  that  means 
visit  the  mines  of  New  Mexica 
New  Mexico,  by  report  of  several 
English  prisoners  there,  and  Span- 
iards I  have  met  with,  lies  nW. 
from  Old  Mexico  between  400  and 
800  leagues,  and  the  biggest  part  of 
the  treasure  which  is  found  in  this 
kingdom  is  in  that  province ;  but  with- 
out doubt  there  are  plenty  of  mines  in 
other  parts,  as  well  as  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  we  now  were,  aa 
in  other  places ;  and  probably  on  the 
main  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Cali- 
fornia, although  not  yet  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  mines 
enough,  and  therefore  as  yet  have  no 
reason  to  discover  more.  In  my 
opinion,  here  might  be  very  advan- 
tageous discoveries  made  by  any  that 
would  attempt  it,  for  the  Spaniards 
have  more  than  they  can  well  manage. 
I  know  yet  they  would  lie  like  the  dog 
in  the  maneer ;  althoagh  not  able  to 
eat  themselves,  yet  they  would  en- 
deavour to  hinder  others.  But  the 
voyage  thither  being  so  far,  I  take 
that  to  be  one  reason  that  has  hin- 
dered the  discoveries  of  these  parts ; 
yet  it  is  possible  that  a  man  may  find 
a  nearer  way  hither  than  we  came ;  I 
mean  by  tne  north-west  I  know 
there  have  been  divers  attempts  made 
about  a  north-west  passage,  and  all 
unsuccessful;  yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  such  a  passage  may  be  found. 
All  our  countrymen  that  have  gone 
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to  discoyer  the  KW.  passage,  have 
endeayoured  to  pass  to  the  westward, 
befinnning  their  search  along  Dayis's 
or  Hudson's  Bay.  But  if  I  were  to  go 
on  this  discoyery,  I  would  go  first  into 
the  South  Seas,  bend  my  course  from 
thence  along  by  California,  and  that 
way  seek  a  passage  back  into  ^e 
West  Seas.  For  as  others  haye  spent 
the  cummer  in  first  searching  on  this 
more  known  side  nearer  home,  and 
60  before  they  got  through,  the  time 
of  the  year  obliged  them  to  give  over 
their  search  and  proyide  for  a  long 
course  back  again,  for  fear  of  being 
left  in  the  winter ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  search  first  on  the  less  known 
coasts  of  the  South  Sea  side,  and  then 
as  the  year  passed  away  1  ^onld 
need  no  retreat,  for  I  should  come 
farther  into  my  knowledge  ^  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  my  attempt,  and  should  be 
without  that  dread  and  fear  which 
the  others  must  haye  in  passing  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown ;  who, 
for  aught  I  know,  gave  over  their 
search  just  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  accomplishing  their  desires.  I 
would  take  the  same  method  if  I 
were  to  go  to  discoyer  the  north-east 
passage.  I  would  winter  about 
Japan,  Corea,  or  the  north-east  part 
of  China  ;  and  taking  the  spring  and 
summer  before  me,  I  would  make  my 
first  trial  on  the  coast  of  Tartary ; 
wherein,  if  I  succeeded,  I  should  come 
into  some  known  parts,  and  haye  a 
great  deal  of  time  oefore  me  to  reach 
Archangel  or  some  other  port  Cap- 
tain Wood  indeed  says  this  north-east 
passage  is  not  to  be  found  for  ice ; 
but  how  often  do  we  see  that  some- 
times designs  haye  been  giyen  oyer 
as  impossible,  and  at  another  time 
and  by  other  ways  those  yery  things 
haye  been  accomplished  f  But  enough 
of  this. 

The  next  day  after  that  fatal  skir- 
mish near  Santa  Pecaque,  Captain 
Swan  ordered  all  our  water  to  be 
filled,  and  to  get  ready  to  sail.  The 
21st  we  sailed  from  thence,  directing 
car  course  towards  California.     We 

^  Into  the  regions  of  which  I  had 
knowledge. 


passed  by  three  islands,  called  the 
[Three]  Marias."  We  beat  till  the 
6th  of  February,  but  it  was  against  a 
brisk  wind,  and  proved  labour  m  yain. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  we  ^t 
nothing,  but  rather  lost  ground,  being 
then  in  21**  6'  N.,  we  steered  away 
more  to  the  eastward  again  for  the 
Islands  Marias,  and  the  7th  we  came 
to  an  anchor  at  the  east  end  of  the 
middle  island.  The  Marias  are  three 
uninhabited  islands  in  Lat.  21**  40' ; 
they  are  distant  from  Cape  San  Lucas 
on  California  forty  leagues,  bearing 
ESE. ,  and  from  Cape  Corrientes  twenty 
leagues,  bearing  upon  the  same  poinia 
of  Uie  compass  with  Cspe  San  Lucas. 
They  streteh  N  W.  and  SE.  about  four* 
teen  leagues.  There  are  two  or  three 
small  high  rocks  near  them;  the 
westernmost  of  them  is  the  biggest 
island  of  the  three,  and  they  are  all 
three  of  an  indifferent  height  The 
soil  is  ston}r  and  dry;  the  land,  in 
roost  places,  is  covered  with  a  shrubby 
sort  of  wood,  yery  thick  and  trouble- 
some to  pass  throng  In  some  places 
there  is  plenty  of  stsnaight,  large  cedars. 
FThese  islands  are  described  as  unin- 
habitable, but  guanas,  racoons,  turtle, 
tortoise,  and  seal  were  to  be  had  in 
abundance.  Captain  Swan  named  the 
middle  island  nince  George's  Island. 
Dampier  was  here  sick  of  a  dropsy, 
but  having  been  buried  half-an-hoor 
in  the  hot  sand  to  induce  perspiration, 
he  got  well  shortly  afterwards.]  •  •  . 

We  stayed  here  till  the  20th;  and 
then  both  vessels  being  dean,  we 
sailed  to  the  yalley  of  Valderas  to 
water.  The  28th  we  anchored  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  yalley  of 
Valderas,  right  against  the  nver, 
where  we  watered  before;'  but  this 
river  was  brackish  now  in  the  dry 
season,  and  therefore  we  went  two  or 
three  leagues  nearer  Cape  Corrientes, 
and  anchored  by  a  small  round  island 
not  half  a-mUe  from  the  shore.  Here 
our  strikers  struck  nine  or  ten  Jew- 

*  There  are  really  four  islands  in 
the  group;  the  fourth,  lying  farthest 
to  the  ncrth-west,  is  called  Santa 
Juanio. 

*  See  Kote  ^  ^pagi^^l^ 
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fish :  some  we  did  eat,  and  the  rest 
we  salted;  and  the  29th  we  filled 
thirty-two  tons  of  very  good  water. 

Having  thus  provided  ourselves,  we 
had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  put  in 
execution  our  intended  expedition  to 
the  East  Indies,  in  hopes  of  some 
better  success  there  than  we  had  met 
with  on  this  little  frequented  coast. 
We  came  on  it  full  of  expectations ; 
for  besides  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  probability  of  finding  some 
seaports  worth  visiting,  we  persuaded 
ourselves  that  there  must  needs  be 
shipping  and  trade  here,  and  that 
Acapulco  and  La  Vera  Criiz  were  to 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico  what  Panama 
and  Porto  BeUo  are  to  that  of  Peru, 
viz.,  marts  for  carrying  on  a  constant 
commerce  between  the  South  and 
North  Seas,  as  indeed  they  are.  But 
whereas  we  expected  that  this  com- 
merce should  be  managed  by  sea  from 
the  places  along  the  west  coast,  we 
found  ourselves  mistaken ;  that  of 
Mexico  being  almost  wholly  a  land 
trade,  and  managed  more  by  mules 
than  by  ships;  so  that  instead  of 
profit,  we  met  with  little  on  this 
coast  besides  fatigues,  hardships,  and 
losses,  and  so  were  the  more  easily 
induced  to  try  what  better  fortune 
we  might  have  in  the  East  Indies. 
But,  to  do  right  to  Captain  Swan,  he 
had  no  intention  to  be  as  a  privateer 
in  the  East  Indies;  but,  as  he  has 
often  assured  me  with  his  own  mouth, 
he  resolved  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Englana;  so 
that  he  feigned  a  compliance  with 
some  of  his  men  who  were  bent  upon 
going  to  cruise  at  Manilla,  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  take  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  quitting 
the  privateer  trade. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  HAVE  given  an  account  in  the  last 
Chapter  of  the  resolutions  we  took  of 

going  over  to  the  East  Indies.    But 
aving  more  calmly  considered  on  the 
length  of  our  voyage  from  hence  to 
Oaam,  one  of  the  Isdroae  Ulandsi 


which  is  the  first  place  that  we  could 
touch  at,  and  there  also  being  not 
certain  to  find  provisions,  most  of 
our  men  were  almost  daunted  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  for  we  had  not  sixty 
davs  provision,  at  a  little  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  maize  a-da^  for  each 
man,  and  no  other  provision  except 
three  meals  of  salted  Jew-fish;  and 
we  had  a  great  many  rats  aboard 
which  we  could  not  hinder  from  eat- 
ing part  of  our  maize;  besides  the 
great  distance  between  Cape  Corri- 
entes  and  Guam,  which  is  variously 
set  down.  The  Spaniards,  who  have 
the  greatest  reason  to  know  best, 
make  it  to  be  between  2300  and  2400 
leagues :  our  books  also  reckon  it 
differently — ^between  90  and  100  de- 
grees, wUch  all  comes  short  indeed 
of  2000  leagues ;  but  even  that  was  a 
vova^  enough  to  frighten  us,  con- 
sidenng  our  scanty  provisions.  Cap- 
tain Swan,  to  encourage  his  men  to 
go  with  him,  persuaded  them  that 
the  English  books  did  give  the  best 
account  of  the  distance ;  his  reasons 
were  many,  although  but  weak.  He 
urged,  among  the  rest,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Cavendish  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  did 
run  it  in  less  than  fifty  days,  and 
that  he  did  not  question  but  that  our 
ships  were  better  sailers  than  those 
which  were  built  in  that  age ;  and 
that  he  did  not  doubt  to  get  there  in 
little  more  than  forty  days,  this  being 
the  best  time  in  the  year  for  breezes, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  that 
the  Spaniards  set  out  from  Acapulco 
about  this  time;  and  that  although 
ihej  are  sixty  days  in  their  voyage, 
it  IS  because  they  are  great  ships, 
deep-laden,  and  ver^  heavy  sailers; 
besides,  they,  wanting  nothing,  are 
in  no  great  haste  in  their  way,  but 
sail  with  a  great  deal  of  their  usual 
caution,  and  when  they  come  near 
the  Island  of  Guam,  they  lie  by  in 
the  night  for  a  week  before  they  make 
hmd.  In  prudence  we  also  should 
have  contrived  to  lie  by  in  the  night 
when  we  came  near  land;  for  other* 
wise  we  might  have  run  ashore,  or 
have  outsailed  the  islands  and  lost 
sight  of  tiiem  before  morning.  But 
our  bold  adventurers  seldom  proceed 
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ytith  sQch  wariness  when  in  any  straits. 
But  of  all  Captain  Swan's  ar^ments, 
that  which  prevailed  most  with  them 
was  his  promising  them,  as  I  have 
said,  to  cruise  off  Manilla.  So  he 
and  his  men  being  now  agreed,  and 
they  encouraged  with  the  hope  of 
gain,  which  works  its  way  through 
all  difficulties,  we  set  out  from  Cape 
Corrientes,  March  the  Slst,  1686. 
We  were  two  ships  in  company,  Cap- 
tain Swan's  ship  and  a  Dark  com- 
manded nnder  Captain  Swan  by  Cap- 
tain Tait,  and  we  were  150  men — 100 
aboard  of  the  ship,  and  50  aboard  the 
bark,  besides  slaves,  as  I  said. 

The  next  morning,  about  10  o'clock, 
we  had  the  sea  breeze  at  NNK,  so 
that  at  noon  we  were  thirty  leagues 
from  the  cape.  It  blew  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind,  which  carried  us  off  into  the 
true  trade-wind.  At  first  we  had  it 
at  NN£.,  so  it  came  about  easterly, 
and  then  to  the  east  as  we  ran  off. 
At  250  leagues'  distance  from  the 
shore  we  had  it  at  £N£.,  and  there 
it  stood  till  we  came  within  forty 
leagues  of  Guam.  When  we  had 
eaten  up  our  three  meals  of  salted  Jew- 
fish  in  so  many  days'  time,  we  liad 
nothing  but  our  small  allowance  of 
maize.  After  the  1st  of  May  we 
made  jjreat  runs  every  day,  having 
very  fair  clear  weather  and  a  fresh 
trade-wind,  which  we  made  use  of 
with  all  our  sails,  and  we  made  many 
good  observations  of  the  sun.  At  our 
first  setting  out  we  steered  into  the 
Lat.  of  13**,  which  is  near  the  Latitude 
of  Guam  ;  then  we  steered  west^  keep- 
ing in  that  Latitude.  By  the  time  we 
had  sailed  twentv  days,  our  men,  see- 
ing we  made  such  great  runs,  and  the 
wind  like  to  continue,  repined  because 
they  were  kept  at  such  short  allow- 
ance. Captain  Swan  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  have  a  little  patience, 
yet  nothing  but  an  augmentation  of 
tlieir  daily  allowance  would  appease 
them.  Captain  Swan,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  gave  way  to  a  small 
enlargement  of  our  commons,  for  now 
we  had  not  above  ten  spoonfuls  of 
boiled  maize  a -man  once  a -day, 
whereas  before  we  had  eight.  I  do 
bdieve  that  this  short  allowance  did 
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me  a  great  deal  of  ^ood,  though  others 
were  weakened  by  it,  for  1  found  that 
my  strength  increased  and  my  dropsy 
wore  off.  Yet  I  drank  three  times 
every  twen^-four  hours ;  but  many  of 
our  men  did  not  drink  in  nine  or  ten 
days'  time,  and  some  not  in  twelve 
days ;  one  of  our  men  did  not  drink 
in  seventeen  days'  time,  and  said  he 
was  not  a-dry  when  he  did  drink ;  yet 
he  made  water  every  day,  more  or 
less.  One  of  our  men  in  the  midst  of 
these  hardships  was  found  guilty  of 
theft,  and  condemned  for  the  same  to 
have  three  blows  from  each  man  in 
the  ship  with  a  two-inch  and  a  half 
rope  on  his  bare  back.  Captain  Swan 
beean  first,  and  struck  with  a  good 
will,  whose  example  was  followed  by 
all  of  us.  It  was  very  strange  that 
in  all  this  voyage  we  did  not  see  one 
fish,  not  so  much  as  a  flying  fish,  nor 
any  sort  of  fowl;  but  at  one  time, 
when  we  were  by  my  account  4975 
miles  west  firom  Cape  Corrientes; 
then  we  saw  a  great  numbor  of  boo- 
bies,  which  we  supposed  came  from 
some  rocks  not  far  from  us,  which 
were  mentioned  in  some  of  our  sea- 
charts,  but  we  did  not  see  them. 

After  we  had  run  the  1900  leagues 
by  our  reckoning,  which  made  the 
linglish  account  to  Guam,  the  men 
began  to  murmur  against  Captain 
Swan  for  persuading  them  to  come 
this  voyage ;  but  he  gave  them  fair 
words,  and  told  them  that  the  Spanidi 
account  might  probably  be  the  truest, 
and  seeing  the  ^e  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue, a  short  tune  longer  would  end 
our  troubles.  As  we  £rew  niffh  the 
island,  we  met  with  some  small  rain, 
and  the  clouds  settling  in  the  west 
were  an  apparent  token  that  we  were 
not  far  from  land;  for  in  these  cli- 
mates between  or  near  the  Tropics, 
where  the  trade- wind  blows  constantly, 
the  clouds,  which  fly  swift  overhead, 
yet  seem  near  the  limb  ^  of  the  horizon 
to  hang  without  much  motion  or 
alteration  where  the  land  is  near.     I 


^  The  utmost  edge  or  border;  an 
astronomical  term  applied  to  the 
border  of  the  disc  of  the  vn^  \2&jb 
moon,  or  any  planelu 
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have  often  taken  notice  of  it,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  high  land,  for  you  shall 
then  have  the  clonds  han^  about  it 
without  any  visible  motion.  The 
20th  day  of  May  our  bark,  being 
about  three  leagues  ahead  of  our  ship, 
sailed  over  t  rocky  shoal  on  which 
there  was  but  four  fathom  water,  and 
abundance  of  fish  svrimmin^  about 
the  rocks.  They  imagined  oy  this 
that  the  land  was  not  far  off ;  so  they 
clapped  on  a  wind  with  the  barks 
head  to  the  north,  and  being  past  the 
shoal,  lay  by  for  us.  When  we  came 
up  with  tiiem.  Captain  Tait  came 
aboard  us  and  related  what  he  had 
seen.  We  were  then  in  Lat.  12**  55', 
steering  W.  The  Island  of  Guam  is 
laid  down  in  Lat  18"  N.  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  are  masters  of  it, 
keeping  it  as  a  baiting-place^  as  they 
go  to  tne  PhiUppine  Islands.  There- 
fore we  clapped  on  a  wind  and  stood 
to  the  N.,  being  somewhat  troubled 
and  doubtful  whether  we  were  right, 
because  there  is  no  shoal  laid  down  in 
the  Spanish  ditiughts  about  the  Island 
of  Guam.  At  four  o'clock,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  saw  the  Island  Guam 
at  about  eight  leagues'  distance.  It 
was  well  for  Captain  Swan  that  we 
got  sight  of  it  before  our  provision 
was  spent,  of  which  we  had  but  enongh 
for  three  days  more;  for,  as  I  was 
afterwards  informed,  the  men  had 
contrived'  first  to  kill  Captain  Swan 
and  eat  him  when  the  victuals  were 
gone,  and  aftei*  him,  all  of  us  who 
were  accessorv  in  promoting  the  un- 
dertaking this  voyage.  This  made 
Captain  Swan  say  to  me  after  our 
arrival  at  Guam,  '*Ahl  Dampier,  you 
would  have  made  them  but  a  poor 
meal,"  for  I  was  as  lean  as  the  Cap- 
tain was  lusty  and  fleshy.  The  wind 
was  at  ENE.  and  the  land  bore  NNE ; 
therefore  we  stood  to  the  northward 
till  we  brought  the  island  to  bear 
east,  and  then  we  turned  to  get  in  to 
an  anchor.  [Dampier  here  occupies 
several  pages  with  a  detailed  taole, 
showing  every  day's  run  during  the 

^  A  place  of  provisioning  or  refresh- 
ment. 
'  Plotted,  arranged. 


voyage,  with  the  course  steered,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  obser- 
vations made;  the  result  being,  by 
his  computation,  a  total  westing  of 
7823  miles,  or  126'  11'  of  longitude, 
"  allowing  fifty-eight  or  fifty -nine 
Italian  mues  to  a  degree  in  these  lati- 
tudes." And  upon  the  ground  of 
this  calculation  he  disputes  the  ordi- 
nary reckoning  of  hydrographers,  who, 
make  the  breadth  of  the  South  Sea 
"only  about  100  degrees,  more  or 
less."  The  tables  and  argument  are 
omitted,  being  purely  technical  and 
practicallv  obsolete.] 

The  Island  of  Guam,  or  Guahan 
(as  the  native  Indians  pronounce  it), 
is  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and 
belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  a 
small  fort  with  six  guns  in  it,  with  a 
Governor  and  twenty  or  thirty  sol- 
diers. They  keep  it  for  the  relief  and 
refreshment  of  their  Philippine  ships 
that  touch  here  in  their  way  from 
Acapulco  to  Manilla,  but  the  winds 
will  not  so  easily  let  them  take  this 
way  back  again.  The  Spaniards  of 
late  have  named  Guam  the  Island 
Maria ;  it  is  about  twelve  leagues  long 
and  four  broad,  lying  N.  and  S.  It 
is  a  pret^  high  champaign  land.  The 
21st  of  Ma^  1686,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  we  anchored  near  the 
middle  of  the  Island  of  Guam,  on  the 
west  side,  a  mile  from  the  shore.  At 
a  distance  it  appears  flat  and  even, 
but  cominff  near  it  you  will  find  it 
stands  shelving;  and  the  east  side, 
which  is  much  the  highest,  is  fenced 
with  steep  rocks  that  oppose  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea  which  continuallv 
rages  against  it,  being  driven  with 
the  constant  trade-wind,  and  on  that 
side  there  is  no  anchoring.  The  west 
side  is  pretty  low  and  full  of  small 
sandy  bays,  divided  with  as  many 
rocky  points.  The  soil  of  the  island 
is  reddish,  dry,  and  indifferent  fruit- 
ful. The  fruits  are  chiefly  rice,  pine- 
apples, water-melons,  musk-melons, 
oranges  and  limes,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a 
sort  of  fruit  called  by  us  bread-fruit. 

The  cocoa-nut  trees  grow  by  the 
sea  on  the  western  side  in  great 
groves,  three  or  four  miles  in  length, 
and  a  mile  or  two  broad.    This  tree 
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is  in  shape  like  the  cabbage  tree,  and 
at  a  distance  they  are  not  to  be 
known  each  from  other,  only  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  is  faller  of  branches  ; 
but  the  cabbage  tree  generally  is 
much  higher,  though  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  in  some  places  are  very  high.  .  •  . 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  strong- 
bodied,  large-limbed,  and  well-shaped. 
They  are  copper-coloured  like  other 
Indians  ;  their  hair  is  black  and  long, 
their  eyes  meanly  proportioned  ;  they 
have  pretty  high  noses ;  their  lips 
are  pretty  full,  and  their  teeth  in- 
different white.  They  are  long-vis- 
aged, and  stern  of  countenance ;  yet 
we  found  them  to  be  affable  and 
courteous.  Thev  are  many  of  them 
troubled  with  a  kind  of  leprosy. 

The  natives  are  very  ingenious  be- 
yond any  people  in  making  boats,  or 
nroas  as  they  are  called  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  tlierein  they  take  great 
delight.  These  are  built  sharp  at 
both  ends.  The  bottom  is  of  one 
piece,  made  like  the  bottom  of  a  little 
canoe,  very  neatly  dug,  and  left  of  a 
good  8ubitanc&  This  bottom  part  is 
instead  of  a  keel ;  it  is  about  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  feet  long;  the 
under  nart  of  this  keel  is  made  round, 
but  inoining  to  a  wedge,  and  smooth ; 
and  the  upper  part  is  fdmost  flat,  hav- 
ing a  very  gentle  hollow,  and  is  about 
afoot  broad.  From  hence  both  sides 
of  the  boat  are  carried  up  to  about 
five  feet  high  with  narrow  plank,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
each  end  of  the  boat  turns  up  round 
very  prettily.  But,  what  is  very 
singular,  one  side  of  the  boat  is  made 
perpendicular,  like  a  wall,  while  the 
other  side  is  rounding,  made  as  other 
yessels  are,  with  a  pretty  full  belly. 
Just  in  the  middle  it  is  about  four  or 
five  feet  broad  aloft,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  boat  The 
mast  stands  exactly  in  the  middle, 
with  a  Jong  yard  that  peaks  up  and 
down  like  a  mizzen-yard.  One  end  of 
it  reaches  down  to  the  end  or  head  of 
the  boat,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  notch 
that  is  made  there  purposely  to  re- 
ceive it  and  keep  it  fast ;  the  other 
end  hangs  over  the  stem.  To  this 
yard  the  sail  is  fastened.   At  the  foot 
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of  the  sail  there  is  another  small  yard, 
to  keep  the  sail  out  square,  and  to 
roll  up  the  sail  on  when  it  blows 
hard ;  for  it  serves  instead  of  a  reef  to 
take  up  the  sail  to  what  degree  they 
please,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  wind.  Along  the  belly-side  of 
the  boat,  parallel  with  it,  at  about  six 
or  seven  feet  distance,  lies  another 
small  boat  or  canoe,  being  a  log  of 
very  light  wood,  almost  as  long  as  the 
great  boat,  bat  not  so  wide,  being  not 
above  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
upper  part,  and  very  sharp  like  a 
wedge  at  each  end.  And  there  are 
two  bamboos  of  about  eight  or  ten. 
feet  long,  and  as  big  as  one's  leg^ 
placed  over  the  great  boat's  side,  one 
near  each  end  of  it,  and  reaching 
about  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  side 
of  the  boat ;  by  the  help  of  which  the 
little  boat  is  made  firm  and  contiga* 
ous  to  the  other.  ...  I  have  been 
the  more  particular  in  describing  these 
boats,  because  I  believe  they  sail  the 
best  of  any  boats  in  the  world.  I  did 
here  for  my  own  satisfaction  try  the 
swiftness  of  one  of  them  ;  sailing  by 
our  log,  we  had  twelve  knots  on  our 
reel,  and  she  ran  it  all  out  before  the 
half-minute  glass  was  half  out,  which, 
if  it  had  been  no  more,  is  after  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  but  I  do 
believe  she  would  have  run  twenty- 
four  miles  an  hour.  .  ,  . 

The  Indians  of  Guam  have  neat 
little  houses,  very  handsomely  thatch- 
ed with  palmetto  thatch.  They  in- 
habit together  in  villages  built  by 
the  sea  on  the  west  side,  and  have 
Spanish  priests  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Christian  religion.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  small  fort  on  the  west  side^ 
near  the  south  end,  with  six  guns  in  it. 
There  is  a  Governor,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  Spanish  soldiers.  There  are 
no  more  Spaniards  on  the  island,  be- 
sides two  or  three  priests.  Not  long 
before  we  arrived  nere,  the  natives 
rose  on  the  Spaniards  to  destroy 
them,  and  did  kill  many ;  but 
the  Governor  with  his  soldiers  at 
length  prevailed,  and  drove  them  out 
of  the  fort  So,  when  they  found 
themselves  disappointed  of  0\^\x  v^- 
tent^  they  destroyed  t\\c  \\w\\ft.'^cRMa 
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and  stock,  and  then  went  awaj  to 
other  islands.     There  were  then  300 
or  400  Indians  on  this  island  ;  but 
now  there  are  not  above  100,  for  all 
that  were   in  this  conspiracy  went 
away.     As  for  those  who  yet  remain, 
if  they  were  not  actually  concerned 
in  that  broil,   yet  their  hearts  also 
are  bent  against  the  Spaniards ;  for 
they  offered  to  carry  us  to  the  fort, 
and  assist  us  in  the  conquest  of  the 
island ;   but  Captain  Swan  was  not 
for   molesting  the    Spaniards  here. 
Before  we  came  to  an  anchor  here, 
one  of  the  priests  came  aboard  in  the 
ni^ht  with  three  Indians.     They  first 
haded  us  to  know  from  whence  we 
came  and  what  we  were ;  to  whom 
answer  was  made  in  Spanish  that  we 
were  Spaniards,  and  that  we  came 
from  Acapulco.     It  being  dark,  they 
could  not  see  the  make  of  our  ship, 
nor  very  well  discern  what  we  were. 
Therefore  they  came  aboard  ;  but  per- 
ceiving the  mistake  they  were  in  in 
taking  us  for  a  Spanish  ahip,  they 
endeavoured  to  get  from  us  again ; 
but  we  held  their  boat  fast,  and  made 
them  come  in.      Captain  Swan  re- 
ceived the  priest  with  much  civility, 
and,  conducting  him  into  the  great 
cabin,  declared  that  the  reason  of  our 
coming  to  this  island  was  want  of 
provision,  and  that  he  came  not  in 
any  hostile  manner,  but  as  a  friend, 
to  purchase  with  his  money  what  he 
wanted ;    and  therefore  desired  the 
priest  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor to  inform  him  what  we  were  and 
on    what   account   we    came.     For 
having  him  now  aboard,  the  Captain 
was  willing  to  detain  him  as  a  host- 
age  till   we   had    provision.       The 
Padre  told  Captain  Swan  that  pro- 
vision was  now  scarce  on  the  island, 
but  he  would  engage  that  the  Gover- 
nor would  do  his  utmost  to  furnish  us. 
In  the  morning,  the  Indians,   in 
whose  boat  or  proa  the  Friar  came 
aboard,  were  sent  to  the  Governor 
with  ivro  letters,  one  from  the  Friar, 
and  another  very  obliging  one  from 
Captain  Swan,  and  a  present  of  four 
yaras  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  &  P^6<^  of 
broad  silver  and  gold  lace.     The  Go- 
rernor  Urea  near  the  south  end  of  the 


island,  on  the  west  side,  which  was 
about  five  leagues  from  the  place 
where  we  were  ;  therefore  we  did  not 
expect  an  answer  till  the  evening,  not 
knowing  then  how  nimble  they  were. 
Therefore,  when  the  Indian  canoe 
was  despatched  away  to  the  Governor, 
we  hoisted  out  two  of  our  canoes,  and 
sent  one  a-fishing  and  the  other  ashore 
for  cocoa-nuts.  Our  fishing  canoe  got 
nothing,  but  the  men  that  went 
ashore  for  cocoa-nuts  came  olT  laden. 
About  11  o'clock  that  same  morning, 
the  Governor  of  the  island  sent  a 
letter  to  Captain  Swan,  compliment- 
ing him  for  his  present,  and  promis- 
ing to  support  us  with  as  much  pro- 
vision as  ne  could  possibly  spare ;  and 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  he  sent  a 
present  of  six  hogs  of  a  small  sort, 
most  excellent  meat,  the  best,  I  think, 
that  ever  I  ate ;  they  are  fed  with 
cocoa-nuts,  and  their  flesh  is  hard  as 
brisket  beef.  They  were  doubtless  of 
that  breed  in  America  which  came 
originally  from  Spain.  He  sent  also 
twelve  musk-melons,  larger  than  ours 
in  England,  and  as  many  water- 
melons, both  sorts  here  being  a  very 
excellent  fruit ;  and  sent  an  order  to 
the  Indians  that  lived  in  a  village 
not  far  from  our  ship  to  bake  every 
day  as  much  of  the  bread-fruit  as  we 
desired,  and  to  assist  us  in  getting  as 
many  dry  cocoa-nuts  as  we  would 
have,  which  tiiey  accordingly  did, 
and  brought  of  the  bread-fruit  every 
day  hot,  as  much  as  we  could  eat. 
After  this  the  Governor  sent  every 
day  a  canoe  or  two  with  hogs  and 
fruit,  and  desired  for  the  same  pow- 
der, shot,  and  arms,  which  were  sent 
according  to  his  request.  We  had  a 
delicate^  large  English  dog,  which  the 
Governor  did  desire,  and  had  it  given 
him  very  freely  by  the  Captain, 
though  much  against  the  grain  of 
many  of  his  men,  who  had  a  great 
value  for  that  dog.  Captain  Swan 
endeavoured  to  get  this  Governor's 
letter  of  recommendation  to  some 
merchants  at  ManiUa,  for  he  had 
then  a  design  to  go  to  Fort  St  George,* 

^  Handsome,  or  favourite. 
'Madras. 
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and  from  thence  intended  to  trade  at 
Manilla :  bat  this  his  design  was 
concealed  from  the  company.  While 
we  lay  here,  the  Acapulco  ship 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  island,  bat 
did  not  come  in  sight  of  us  ;  for  the 
Governor  sent  an  Indian  proa  with 
advice  of  our  being  here.  Therefore 
she  stood  off  to  the  southward  of  the 
island,  and  coming  foul  of  the  same 
shoal  that  our  bark  had  run  over  be- 
fore, was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost 
there  ;  for  she  struck  off  her  rudder, 
and  with  much  ado  got  clear,  but  not 
till  after  three  days' labour.  This  we 
heard  afterwards,  when  we  were  on  the 
coastof  Manilla  ;  but  these  Indians  of 
Guam  did  speak  of  her  being  in  sight 
of  the  island  while  we  lay  there, 
which  put  our  men  in  a  great  heat  to 
go  out  after  her ;  but  Captain  Swan 
persuaded  them  out  of  that  humour, 
for  he  was  now  wholly  averse  to  any 
hostile  action. 

The  30th  of  May  the  Governor  sent 
his  last  present,  which  was  some 
hogs,  a  jar  of  pickled  mangoes,  a  jar 
of  excellent  pickled  fish,  and  a  jar  of 
fine  rusk,  or  bread  of  fine  wheat 
flour,  baked  like  biscuit,  but  not  so 
hard.  He  sent  besides  six  or  seven 
packs  of  rice,  desiring  to  be  excused 
from  sending  any  more  provision  to 
us,  saying  he  had  no  more  on  the 
island  that  he  could  spare.  He  sent 
word  also  that  the  west  monsoon  was 
at  hand ;  that  therefore  it  behoved  us 
to  be  jogging  from  hence,  unless  we 
were  resolved  to  return  back  to  Ame- 
rica again.  Captain  Swan  returned 
him  thanks  for  his  kindness  and  ad- 
vice, and  took  his  leave;  and  the 
same  day  sent  the  Friar  ashore  that 
was  seized  on  at  our  first  arrival,  and 
gave  him  a  laige  brass  clock,  an  aa- 
tralobe,  and  a  large  telescope ;  for 
which  present  the  Friar  sent  us 
aboard  six  hogs  and  a  roasting  pig, 
three  or  four  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  fifty  pounds  of  Manilla  tobacco. 
Then  we  prejpared  to  be  gone,  being 
pretty  well  ramished  with  provision 
to  carry  us  to  Mindanao,  where  we 
designed  next  to  touch.  We  took 
aboud.  as  many  cocoa-nuts  as  we 
oonld  well   stow;   and  we   had   a 


good  stock  of  rice,  and  about  fifty 
hogs  in  salt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Whilb  we  lay  at  Guam,  we  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  to  Mindanao,  one 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  being  told 
by  the  Friar  and  others  that  it  was 
exceedingly  well  stored  with  provi- 
sions ;  that  the  natives  were  Mahomet* 
ans,  and  that  they  had  formerlv  a 
commerce  with  the  Spaniards,  but 
that  now  they  were  at  war  with  them. 
Tlus  island  was  therefore  thought  to 
be  a  convenient  place  for  us  to  go  to ; 
for  besides  that  it  was  in  our  way  to 
the  East  Indies,  which  we  had  re- 
solved to  visit ;  and  that  the  westerly 
monsoon  was  at  hand  which  would 
oblige  us  to  shelter  somewhere  in  a 
short  time ;  and  that  we  could  not 
expect  good  harbours  in  a  better 
place  than  in  so  large  an  island  as 
Mindanao ;  besides  uL  this,  I  say, 
the  inhabitants  of  Mindanao  being 
then,  as  we  were  told  (though  falsely), 
at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  our  men, 
who  it  should  seem  were  very  s<][ueam- 
ish  of  plundering  without  hcense, 
derived  nopes  from  thence  of  getting 
a  commission  there  from  the  Prinoe 
of  the  island  to  plunder  the  Spanish 
ships  about  Manilla,  and  so  to  make 
Mindanao  their  common  rendezvous. 
And  if  Captain  Swan  was  minded  to 
go  to  an  English  port,  yet  his  men, 
who  thought  he  intenaed  to  leave 
them,  hoped  to  get  vessels  and  pilots 
at  Mindanao  fit  for  their  turn  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Manilla.  As 
for  Captain  Swan,  he  was  willing 
enough  to  go  thither,  as  best  suiting 
his  own  design ;  and  therefore  this 
voyage  was  concluded  on  by  general 
consent.  Accordinglv,  June  2d,  1686, 
we  left  Guam,  bound  for  Mindanao. 

The  21st  of  June,  we  arrived  at  the 
Island  St  John,^  which  is  one  of  the 

^  It  would  seem  that  Dampier  was 
misled  by  the  deep  indentation  of 
the  coast  on  the  south  of  Mindanao 
to  fancy  two  islands  "wlieTL  \2[l«c^ 
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Philippine  Islands.  The  Philippines 
are  a  great  company  of  large  islands, 
taking  up  about  13*  of  Lat  in  length, 
reaching  near  upon  from  5**  N.  Lat. 
to  19**,  and  in  breadth  about  6°  of 
Longitude.  They  derive  this  name 
from  Philip  the  second  king  of  Spain ; 
and  even  now  they  do  most  of  them 
belong  to  that  crown.  The  chief 
island  in  this  range  is  Luconia,^ 
which  lies  on  the  north  of  them  alL 
At  this  island  Magellan  died  in  the 
yoyage  that  he  was  making  round 
the  world.  For  after  he  had  passed 
those  straits  between  the  soutn  end 
of  America  and  Tierra  del  Fuego 
which  now  bear  his  name,  and  had 
ranged  down  in  the  South  Seas  on 
the  back  of  America,  from  thence 
stretching  over  to  the  East  Indies  he 
fell  in  with  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and 
from  thence  steering  east  still  he  fell 
in  with  these  Philippine  Islands,  and 
anchored  at  Luconia,  where  he  warred 
with  the  native  Indians,  to  bring 
them  in  obedience  to  his  roaster  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  was  by  them 
killed  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  It  is 
now  wholly  under  the  Spaniards, 
who  have  several  towns  there.  The 
chief  is  Manilla,  which  is  a  large  sea- 
port town  near  the  SE.  end,  opposite 
to  the  Island  Mindoro.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  strength  and  trade  ;  thd  two 
gjreat  Acanulco  ships  before  men- 
tioned fetching  from  hence  all  sorts 
of  East  Indian  commodities,  which 
are  brought  hither  by  foreigners, 
especially  by  the  Chinese  and  Por- 
tuguese. Sometimes  the  English 
merchants  of  Fort  St  George  send 
their  ships  thither  as  it  were  by 
stealth,  under  the  charge  of  Portu- 
guese pilots  and  mariners ;  for  as  yet 
we  cannot  get  the  Spaniards  there  to 
a  commerce '  with  us  or  the  Dutch, 
although  they  have  but  few  ships  of 
their  own.  This  seems  to  arise  from 
a  jealousy  or  fear  of  discovering  the 
riches  of  these  islands ;  for  most  if 
not  all  the  Philippine  Islands  are  rich 

only  one;  unless,  indeed,  he  really 
touched  first  at  Samar,  to  the  north, 
not  the  east,  of  Mindanao. 
'  Loffonia^  or  Luzon, 


in  gold ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  no 
place  of  much  strength  in  all  these 
islands  that  I  could  ever  hear  of,  be- 
sides Manilla  itself.  Yet  they  have 
villages  and  towns  on  several  of  the 
islands,  and  Padres  or  priests  to  in- 
struct the  native  Indians,  from  whom 
they  get  their  gold.  The  Spanish 
inhabitants,  of  the  smaller  islands 
especially,  would  willingly  trade  with 
us  if  the  government  was  not  so  severe 
against  it ;  for  they  have  no  goods 
but  what  are  brought  from,  Manilla 
at  an  extraordinary  dear  rate.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  if  any  of  our 
nations  would  seek  a  trade  with  them 
they  would  not  lose  their  labour,  for 
the  Spaniards  can  and  will  smuggle 
as  well  as  any  nation  that  I  know ; 
and  our  Jamaicans  are  to  their  profit 
sensible  enough  of  it.  And  I  have 
been  informed  that  Captain  Goodlud 
of  London,  in  a  voya^  which  he  made 
from  Mindanao  to  Cliina,  touched  at 
some  of  these  islands,  and  was  civilly 
treated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  bought 
some  of  his  commodities,  giving  him 
a  very  good  price  for  the  same.  There 
are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  more  large 
islands  lying  to  the  southwards  of 
Luconia,  most  of  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, are  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards. 
Besides  these  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  small  islands  of  no  account ; 
and  even  the  great  islands,  many  of 
them,  are  without  names,  or  at  least 
so  variously  set  down,  that  I  find  the 
same  islands  named  by  divers  names. 
The  Islands  of  St  John  and  Min- 
danao are  the  southernmost  of  all 
these  islands,  and  are  the  only 
islands  in  all  this  range  that  are  not 
subject  to  the  Spaniards.  St  John's 
Island  is  on  the  east  side  of  Min- 
danao, and  distant  fwm  it  three  or 
four  leagues,  in  Lat  about  7*  or  8*  N. 
This  island  is  in  length  about  thirty- 
eight  leagues,  stretcldng  NNW.  and 
SSE.,  and  in  breadth  about  twentj'- 
four  leagues  in  the  middle  of  the 
island ;  the  northernmost  end  is 
broader,  and  the  southernmost  is 
narrower.'    This  island  is  of  a  good 

•  This  answers  fairly  enough  the 
description  of  the  eastern   part   of 
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height,  and  is  full  of  many  small 
hUls.  The  land  at  the  SE.  end, 
where  I  was  ashore,  is  of  a  black  fat 
mould ;  and  the  whole  island  seems 
to  partake  of  the  same  fatness,  by  the 
vast  number  of  large  trees  that  it 
produces,  for  it  looks  idl  over  like 
one  great  grove.  As  we  were  passing 
by  the  SK  end  we  saw  a  canoe  of  the 
natives  under  the  shore ;  therefore 
one  of  our  canoes  went  after  to  have 
spoken  with  her,  but  she  ran  away 
from  ns,  seeing  themselves  chased, 

gut  their  canoe  ashore,  leaving  her, 
ed  into  the  woods,  nor  would  be 
allured  to  come  to  us,  although  we 
did  what  we  could  to  entice  them. 
Besides  these  men  we  saw  no  more 
here,  nor  sign  of  any  inhabitants  at 
this  end.  When  we  came  aboard  our 
ship  again,  we  steered  away  for  the 
Island  Mindanao,  which  was  now  fair 
in  sight  of  us;  it  being  about  ten 
leagues  distant  from  this  part  of  St 
John's.  The  22d  we  came  within  a 
league  of  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
and  steered  toward  the  north  end, 
keeping  on  the  east  side,  till  we  came 
into  the  Lat  of  7*  40",  and  there  we 
anchored.  Some  of  our  books  gave 
us  an  account  that  Mindanao  city 
and  isle  lie  in  7*  40'.  We  guessed 
that  the  middle  of  the  island  might 
lie  in  this  latitude,  but  we  were  at  a 
great  loss  where  to  find  the  city, 
whether  on  the  east  or  west  side. 
Indeed,  had  it  been  a  small  island, 
lying  open  to  the  eastern  wind,  we 
might  probably  have  searched  first 
on  the  west  side ;  for  conmionly  the 
islands  within  the  Tropics,  or  within 
the  bounds  of  the  trade-winds,  have 
their  harboiu^  on  the  west  side,  as 
best  sheltered ;  but  Mindanao  being 

Sarded  on  the  east  side  by  St  John's 
[and,  we  might  as  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  the  harbour  and  city  on 
this   side   aa  anjrwhere  else.     But 

Mindanao,  which,  with  a  broken  but 
fairlv  continuous  coast  line  on  the 
north  and  east,  is  deeply  penetrated 
on  the  south-east  by  Davao  Bay, 
which  might  easily  have  misled  Dam- 
pier  into  supposing  the  existence  of 
two  islands. 


coming  into  the  Latitude  in  which  we 
judged  the  city  might  be,  we  found 
no  canoes  or  people  that  might  give 
us  any  umbrage  ^  of  a  city  or  pla^  of 
trade  near  at  hand,  though  we  coasted 
within  a  league  of  the  shore. 

The  Island  Mindanao  is  the  biggest 
of  all  the  Philippine  Islands  except 
Luconia.  It  is  about  sixty  leagues 
long,  and  forty  or  fifty  broad.  The 
south  end  is  in  about  6°  N.,  and  the 
NW.  end  reaches  almost  to  8^  It 
is  a  very  mountainous  island,  full  of 
hills  and  valleys.  The  mould  in 
general  is  deep  and  black,  and  extra- 
ordinary fat  and  fruitful.  The  sides 
of  the  hills  are  stony,  yet  productive 
enough  of  very  large  tall  trees.  In 
the  heart  of  the  country  there  are 
some  mountains  that  yield  good  gold. 
The  valleys  are  well  moistened  with 

Sleasant  brooks  and  small  rivers  of 
elicate  water,  and  have  trees  of  divers 
sorts  flourishing  and  green  all  the 

?rear.     The  trees  in  general  are  very 
arge,  and  most  of  them  are  of  kiniu 
unknown  to  ns.     There  is  one  sort 
which  deserves  particular  notice,  called 
by  the  natives  Ubby  trees.*     These 
grow  wild  in  great  groves  of  five  or 
six  miles  long  by  the  sides  of  the 
rivers.     Of  these  trees  sago  is  made, 
which  the  poor  country  people  eat 
instead  of  bread  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year.    This  tree,  for  its  body 
and  shape,  is  much  like  the  palmetto 
tree  or  the  cabbage  tree,  but  not  so 
tall  as  the  latter.   The  bark  and  wood 
are  hard  and  thin  like  a  shell,  and 
full  of  white  pith  like  the  pith  of  an 
elder.    This  tree  they  cut  down  and 
split  it  in  the  middle,  and  scrape  out 
all  the  pith,  which  they  beat  lustily 
with  a  wooden  pestle  in  a  £|reat  mortar 
or  trough,  and  then  put  into  a  cloth 
or  strainer  held  over  a  trough,  and 
pouring  water  in  among  the  pith, 
they  stir  it  about  in  the  cloth.     So 
the  water  carries  all  the  substance  of 
the  pith  through  the  cloth  down  into 
the  trough,  leaving  nothing  in  the 
cloth  but  a  light  sort  of  husk  which 
they  throw  away ;  but  that  which  fSedls 

^  Hint,  foreahadomng. 

•  The  sago  palm  \  Sagus  RumipMi, 
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halves  again  as  near  the  middle  as 
they  can.  This  they  leave  in  the 
sun  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time 
part  of  the  juicy  substance  of  the  tree 
dries  away,  and  then  the  ends  will 
appear  full  of  small  threads.  The 
women,  whose  employment  it  is  to 
make  the  cloth,  take  hold  of  those 
threads  one  by  one,  which  rend  away 
easily  from  one  end  of  the  trunk  to 
the  other,  in  bigness  like  whited 
brown  threads;  for  the  threads  are 
naturally  of  a  determinate  bigness, 
as  I  observed  their  cloth  to  be  all  of 
one  substance  and  equal  fineness ;  but 
it  is  stubborn  when  new,  wears  out 
soon,  and  when  wet  feels  a  little 
slimy.  They  make  their  pieces  seven 
or  eight  yards  long,  their  warp  and 
woof  all  one  thickness  and  substance. 
«The  banana  tree  is  exactly  like  the 
plantain  for  shape  and  bigness,  nor 
easily  distinguishable  from  it  but  by 
its  fruit,  which  is  a  great  deal  smaller, 
and  not  above  half  so  long  as  a  plan- 
tain, being  also  more  mellow  and  soft, 
less  luscious,  yet  of  a  more  delicate 
taste.  They  use  this  for  the  making 
drink  oftener  than  plantains,  and  it 
is  best  when  used  for  drink  or  eaten 
as  fruit;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for 
bread,  nor  does  it  eat  well  at  all  when 
roasted  or  boiled;  for  it  is  only  ne- 
cessity  that  makes  any  nse  it  this 
way.  They  grow  generally  where 
plantains  do,  being  set  intermixed 
with  them  purposely  in  their  plantain 
walks.  I  have  not  seen  the  nutmeg 
trees  anywhere ;  but  the  nutmegs  this 
island  produces  are  fair  and  large,  yet 
they  have  no  great  store  of  them, 
being  unwilling  to  propagate  them  or 
the  cloves,  for  fear  that  ^ould  invite 
the  Dutch  to  visit  them  and  bring 
them  into  subjection,  as  they  have 
done  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  where  they  grow.  For  the 
Dutch  being  seated  among  the  Spice 
Islands  have  monopolised  all  the  trade 
into  their  own  hands,  and  will  not 
suffer  any  of  the  natives  to  dispose  of 
it  but  to  themselves  alone.  Nay, 
they  are  so  careful  to  preserve  it  m 
their  own  hands,  that  they  will  not 
suffer  the  spice  to  grow  in  the  unin- 
habited islands,  but  send  soldiers  to 


into  the  trough  settles  in  a  short  time 
to  the  bottom  like  mud,  and  then 
they  draw  off  the  water  and  take  up 
the  muddy  substance,  wherewith  they 
make  cakes,  which  being  baked  proves 
very  good  bread.  fhe  Mindanao 
people  live  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year  on  this  food  for  their  bread 
kind.  The  native  Indians  of  Ternate 
and  Tidore,^  and  all  the  Spice  Islands, 
have  plenty  of  these  trees,  and  use 
them  for  food  in  the  same  manner. 

The  plantain  I  take  to  be  the  king 
of  all  U'uit,  not  excepting  the  cocoa 
itself.  The  tree  that  bears  this  fruit 
is  about  three  feet  or  three  feet  and 
a  half  round,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  These  trees  are  not  raised 
from  seed  (for  they  seem  not  to  have 
any),  but  from  the  roots  of  other  old 
trees.  If  these  younff  suckers  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  and  planted 
in  another  place,  it  will  be  fifteen 
months  before  they  bear;  but  if  let 
stand  in  their  own  native  soil,  they 
will  bear  in  twelve  months.  As  soon 
aa  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  tree  decays, 
but  then  there  are  many  young  ones 
growing  up  to  supply  its  place.  .  .  . 
As  the  fnut  of  this  tree  is  of  great  use 
for  food,  so  is  the  body  no  less  ser- 
viceable to  make  cloths;  but  this  I 
never  knew  till  I  came  to  this  island. 
The  ordinary  people  of  Mindanao  do 
wear  no  other  cloth.  The  tree  never 
bearing  but  once,  and  so  being  felled 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  they  cut  it 
down  close  by  the  ground  if  they  in- 
tend to  make  cloth  with  it.  One 
blow  with  a  macheat,  or  long  knife,* 
will  strike  it  asunder  :  then  they  cut 
off  the  top,  leaving  the  trunk  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  stripping  off  the 
outer  rind,  which  is  thiclcest  towards 
the  lower  end.  Having  stripped  two 
or  three  of  these  rinds,  the  trunk 
becomes  in  a  manner  all  of  one  big- 
ness, and  of  a  whitish  colour :  then 
thev  split  the  trunk  in  the  middle, 
which  being  done,  they  split  the  two 

*  Two  small  islands  between  Celebes 
and  Gilolo,  in  the  Molucca  Passage, 
south  of   Mindanao,   mentioned  hy 
J>rake.     See  ante,  page  85. 
*  See  Note  1,  page  118, 
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cut  the  trees  down.    .   .   .    The  free 
merchants  are  not  suffered  to  trade  to 
the  Spice  Islands,  nor  to  many  other 
places  where  the  Dutch  have  factories; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  suf- 
fered to  trade  to  some  places  where 
the  Dutch  Company  themselves  may 
not  trade,  as  to  Achin  particularly; 
for  there    are  some  princes  in  the 
Indies  who  will  not  trade  with  the 
Company  for  fear  of  them.     The  sea- 
men that  ^0  to  the  Spice  Islands  are 
obliged  to  bring  no  spice  from  thence 
for  themselves  except  a  small  matter 
for  their  own  use,  about  a  pound  or 
two.     Yet  the  masters  of  those  ships 
do  commonly  so  order  their  business, 
that  they  often  secure  a  good  quan- 
tity, and  send  it  ashore  to  some  place 
near  Batavia  before  they  come  into 
that  harbour  (for  it  is  always  brought 
thither  first  before  it  is  sent  to  Europe) ; 
and  if  they  meet  any  vessel  at  sea 
that  will  buy  their  cloves,  they  will 
sell  ten  or  fifteen  tons  outof  a  hundred, 
and  yet  seemingly  carry  their  comple- 
ment to  Batavia;  for  they  will  pour 
water  among  the  remaining  part  of 
their  cargo,  which  will  swell  them  to 
that  degree  that  the  ship's  hold  will 
be  as  full  ag&in  as  it  was  before  any 
were  sold.    This  trick  they  use  when- 
ever they  dispose  of  any  clandestinely, 
for  the  cloves  when  they  first  take 
them  in  are  extraordinary  dry,  and 
so  will  imbibe  a  great  deal  of  moistur^. 
This  is  but  one  instance  of  many 
hundreds  of  little  deceitful  arts  the 
Dutch  seamen  in  these  parts  have 
among  them,  of  which  I  have  both 
seen  and  heard  several.      I  believe 
there  are   nowhere  greater  thieves, 
and  nothing  will  persuade  them  to 
discover  one  another ;  for  should  any 
do  it,  the  rest  would  certainly  knock 
him  on  the  head.      But  to  return  to 
the  products  of  Min^lanao. 

The  betel  nut  Ib  much  esteemed 
here,  as  it  is  in  most  places  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  betel  tree  grows 
like  the  cabbap;e  tree,  but  it  is  not  so 
big  nor  so  high.  The  body  grows 
straight,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  without  leaf  or  branch,  except 
at  the  head;  there  it  spreads  forth 
long  branches,  like  other  trees  of  the 


like  nature,  as  the  cahhfim  tree,  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  the  peJm.    These 
branches  are  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  and  their  stems  near  the  head 
of  the  tree  as  big  as  a  man's  arm. 
On  the  top  of  the  tree,  among  the 
branches,  the  betel  nut  grows  on  a 
tough  stem  as  big  as  a  man's  fingeri 
in  clusters  much  as  the  cocoa  nuts 
do,  and  they  grow  forty  or  fifty  in  a 
cluster.      This  fruit  is  bigger  than  a 
nutmeg,  and  is  much  nKe  it,  but 
rounder.      It  is  much  used  all  over 
the  East  Indies.      This  island  pro* 
duces  also  durians  and  jacks.     The 
trees  that  bear  the  durians  are  as  big 
as  apple  trees,  full  of  boughs.     The 
rind  is  thick  and  rough ;  tne  fruit  it 
so  large  that  they  grow  only  about 
the  bmiies,  or  on  the  limbs  near  the 
body,  like  the  cacao.     The  fruit  is 
about  the  bigness  of  a  large  pumpkin, 
covered  with  a  thick,  green,  rough 
rind.     When  it  is  ripe,  the  rind  be- 
gins to  turn  yellow,  out  it  is  not  fit 
to  eat  till  it  opens  at  the  top.    Then 
the  fruit  in  the  inside  is  ripe,  and 
sends  forth  an  excellent  scent   When 
the  rind  is  opened,  the  fruit  may  be 
split  into  four  quarters ;  each  quarter 
has  several  small  cells  that  enclose  a 
certain  Quantity  of  the  fruit  according 
to  the  bigness  of  the  cell,  for  some 
are  lan^r  than  others.     The  largest 
of  the  fruit  may  be  as  big  as  a  pullet's 
ege;  it  is  as  white  as  milk  and  as 
soft  as  cream,  and  the  taste  very  de- 
licious to  those  that  are  accustomed 
to  them ;   but  those  who  have  not 
been  used  to  eat  them  will  dislike 
them  at  first,  because  they  smell  like 
roasted  onions.    The  iack  or  jaca  is 
much  like  the  dnrian,  both  in  bigness 
and  shape.    The  trees  that  bear  them 
also  are  much  alike,  and  so  is  their 
manner  of  the  fruits  growing ;  but  the 
inside  is  different,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
durian  is  white,  that  of  the  jack  is 
yellow  and  fuller  of   stones.     The 
durian  is  most  esteemed,  vet  the  jack 
is  very  pleasant  fruit,  and  the  stones 
or  kernels  are  good  roasted.     There 
are  many  other  sorts  of  grain,  roots, 
and  fruits  in  this  island,  which,  to 
give  a  particular  description  of,  would 
fill  up  a  large  yolum^    In  ^lxi&  S^kdA 
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are  also  many  sorts  of  "beasts  both 
vild  and  tame,  as  horses,  bulb  and 
cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  wild  hogs,  deer, 
monkeys,  guanas,  lizards,  snakes,  &c. 
Of  the  venomous  kind  of  creatures 
here  are  scorpions,  whose  stioff  is  in 
their  tail ;  and  centipedes,  called  by 
the  English  fork-legs,  both  which  are 
also  common  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Jamaica,  and  elsewhere.  The  fowls 
of  this  country  are  ducks  and  hens  : 
other  tame  fowl  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  heard  of  any.  The  wild  fowl 
are  pigeons,  parrots,  paroquets,  turtle- 
doves, and  abundance  of  small  fowls. 
There  are  bats  as  big  as  a  kite. 

There  are  a  great  many  harbours, 
creeks,  and  go^  bays  for  ships  to 
ride  in ;  and  rivers  navigable  for 
canoes,  proas,  or  barks,  which  are  all 
plentifully  stored  with  fish  of  divers 
sorts ;  BO  is  also  the  adjacent  sea. 
The  chief  fish  are  bonetas,  snooks, 
cavallies,  breams,  mullets,  ten-pound- 
ers, &c.  Here  are  also  plenty  of  sea- 
turtle  and  small  manatee. 

The  weather  at  Mindanao  is  tem- 
perate enough  as  to  heat,  for  all  it 
lies  80  near  the  Equator ;  aud  espe- 
cially on  the  borders  near  the  sea. 
There  they  commonly  enjoy  the 
breezes  by  day,  and  cooling  land- 
winds  at  night.  The  winds  are  east- 
erly one  part  of  the  year  and  westerly 
the  other.  The  easterly  winds  begin 
to  blow  in  October,  and  it  is  the  mid- 
dle of  November  before  they  are 
settled.  These  winds  bring  fair 
weather.  The  westerly  winds  beein 
to  blow  in  May,  but  are  not  settled 
till  a  month  aften^'ards.  The  west 
winds  always  bring  rain,  tornadoes, 
and  very  tempestuous  weather.  At 
the  fii'st  coming  in  of  these  winds 
they  blow  but  faintly ;  but  then  the 
tornadoes  rise,  one  in  a  day,  some- 
times two.  These  are  thunder-showers 
which  commonly  come  against  the 
wind,  bringing  with  them  a  contraiy 
wind  to  what  did  blow  before.  After 
the  tornadoes  are  over,  the  wind 
shifts  about  again,  and  the  skv  be- 
comes clear ;  yet  then  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  there 
rises  a  thick  fog,  which  covers  the 
land.     The  toruadoes  continue  thus 


for  a  week  or  more  ;  then  they  come 
thicker,  two  or  tliree  in  a  day,  bring- 
ing violent  gusts  of  wind  and  ter- 
rible claps  of  thunder.  At  last  they 
come  so  fast,  that  the  wind  remains 
in  the  quarter  from  whence  these 
tornadoes  do  rise,  which  is  out  of  the 
west,  and  there  it  settles  till  October 
or  November.  When  these  westward 
winds  are  thus  settled,  the  sky  is  all 
in  mourning,  being  covered  with 
black  clouds,  pouring  down  excessive 
rains,  sometimes  mixed  ^ith  thunder 
and  lightning,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  dismal ;  the  winds  raging  to 
that  degree,  that  the  biggest  trees 
are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
rivers  swell  and  overflow  their  banks, 
and  drown  the  low  land,  carrying 
great  trees  into  the  sea.  Thus  it 
continues  sometimes  a  week  together, 
before  the  sun  or  stars  appear.  The 
fiercest  of  this  w^eather  is  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  and  in  August ;  for 
then  the  towns  seem  to  staud  in  a 

great  pond,  and  they  go  from  one 
ouse  to  another  in  canoes.  At  this 
time  the  water  carries  away  all  the 
filth  and  nastincss  from  under  their 
houses.  Whilst  this  tempestuous 
season  lasts,  the  weather  is  cold  and 
chilly.  In  September  the  weather  is 
more  moderate,  and  the  winds  are  not 
so  fierce,  nor  the  rain  so  violent.  The 
air  thenceforward  begins  to  be  more 
clear  and  delightsome  ;  but  then  in 
the  morning  there  are  thick  fogs, 
continuing  till  10  or  11  o'clock,  before 
the  sun  £ines  out,  especially  when 
it  has  rained  in  the  night.  In  Octo- 
ber the  easterly  winds  begin  to  blow 
again,  and  bring  fair  weather  till 
April.  Thus  much  concerning  the 
natural  state  of  Mindanao. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

This  Island  is  not  subject  to  one 
prince,  neither  is  the  language  one 
and  the  same ;  but  the  people  are 
much  alike  in  colour,  strength,  and 
stature.  They  are  all  or  most  of 
them  of  one  religion,  which  is  Maho- 
metanism,   and   their  customs  and 
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manner  of  living  are  alike.  The 
Mindanao  people,  more  particularly 
80  called,  are  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  island  ;  and  trading  by  sea  with 
other  nations,  they  are  therefore  the 
more  civil. ^  I  shall  say  but  little  of 
the  rest,  being  less  known  to  me ; 
but  so  much  as  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  take  as  follows.  There 
are,  besides  the  Mindanayans,  the 
Hilanoons  (as  they  call  them),  or 
the  Mountaineers,  the  Sologus,  and 
Alfoores.  The  Hilanoons  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  country ;  they  have  little 
or  no  commerce  by  sea,  yet  they  have 
proas  that  row  with  twelve  or  four- 
teen oars  a-piece.  They  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  gold  mines,  and  with 
their  gold  buy  foreign  commodities 
of  the  Mindanao  people.  They  have 
also  plenty  of  bees-wax,  which  they 
exchange  for  other  commodities.  The 
Sologus  inhabit  the  NW.  end  of  the 
island.  They  are  the  least  nation  of 
all ;  they  trade  to  Manilla  in  proas, 
and  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  but  have  no  commerce  with 
the  Mindanao  people.  The  Alfoores 
are  the  same  with  the  Mindanayans, 
and  were  formerly  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  but 
were  divided  between  the  Sultan's 
children,  and  have  of  late  had  a  Sul- 
tan of  their  own ;  but  having  by 
marriage  contracted  an  alliance  with 
the  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  this  has 
occasioned  that  prince  to  claim  them 
again  as  his  subjects ;  and  he  made 
war  with  them  a  littie  after  we  went 
away,  as  I  afterwards  understood. 

TruB  Mindanayans,  properly  so 
called,  are  men  of  mean  statures, 
small  limbs,  straight  bodies,  and 
little  heads.  Their  fac(«  are  oval, 
Uieir  foreheads  flat,  with  black  small 
eyes,  short  low  noses,  pretty  large 
months ;  their  lips  thin  and  red,  their 
teeth  black  yet  very  sound,  their 
hair  black  and  straight,  the  colour 
of  their  skin  tawny,  but  inclining  to 
a  brighter  yellow  than  some  otiier 
Indians,  especiidly  the  women.  They 
have  a  custom  to  wear  their  thumb- 
nails very  long,  especially  that  on 

^  The  better  civilised. 


their  left  thumb,  for  they  do  never  cut 
it,  but  scrape  it  often.  They  are 
endowed  with  good  natural  wits,  are 
ingenious,  nimble,  and  active  when 
they  are  minded ;  but  generally  very 
lazy  and  thievish,  and  ydW  not  work 
except  forced  by  hunger.  This  lazi- 
ness is  natural  to  most  Indians  ;  but 
these  people's  laziness  seems  rather 
to  proceed  not  so  much  from  their 
natural  inclinations,  as  from  the 
severity  of  their  prince,  of  whom  they 
stand  m  great  awe :  for  he  dealing 
with  them  very  arbitrarily,  and  tak- 
ing from  them  what  they  get,  this 
damps  their  industry,  so  they  never 
strive  to  have  anything  but  from  hand 
to  mouth.  They  are  generally  proud, 
and  walk  very  stately.  They  are  civil 
enough  to  strangers,  and  will  easily  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  entertain 
them  with  great  freedom ;  but  they  are 
implacable  to  their  enemies,  and  very 
revengeful  if  they  are  injured,  fre- 
quently poisoning  eocretly  those  that 
have  affronted  them.  They  wear  but 
few  clothes ;  their  heads  are  circled 
with  a  short  turban,  fringe<l  or  laced 
at  both  ends  ;  it  ^oes  once  about  the 
head,  and  is  tied  m  a  knot,  the  lac^ 
ends  hanging  down.  They  wear  frocks 
and  breeches,  but  no  stockings  nor 
shoes. 

The  women  are  fairer  than  the 
men,  and  their  hair  is  black  and  long ; 
which  they  tie  in  a  knot,  that  hangs 
back  in  their  polls.'  They  are  more 
round- visaged  than  the  men,  and 
generally  well  featured  ;  only  their 
noses  are  very  small,  and  so  low  be- 
tween their  eyes,  that  in  some  of  the 
female  children  the  rising  that  should  be 
between  the  eyes  is  scarce  discernible  ; 
neither  is  there  any  sensible  rising  in 
their  foreheads.  At  a  distance  tney 
appear  very  well,  but  being  nigh 
tnese  impediments  are  very  obvious. 
They  have  very  sm^  Umbs.  They 
wear  but  two  garments  ;  a  frock,  and 
a  sort  of  petticoat:  the  petticoat  is 
only  a  piece  of  cloth  sewed  both  ends 
together  :  but  it  is  made  two  feet  too 
big  for  their  waists,  so  that  they  may 
wear  either  end  uppermost :  that  part 

*  Behind  thdr  Yieeii^ 
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that  comes  up  to  their  waists,  because 
it  is  so  much  too  bi^,  they  gather  in 
their  bands  and  twist  it  till  it  sits 
close  to  their  waists,  tucking  in  the 
twisted  part  between  the  waist  and 
the  edge  of  the  petticoat,  which  keeps 
it  close.  The  frock  sits  loose  about 
them,  ^nd  reaches  down  a  little  below 
the  waist  The  sleeves  are  a  great 
deal  longer  than  their  arms,  and  so 
small  at  the  end,  that  their  hands 
will  scarce  go  through.  Being  on, 
the  sleeve  sits  in  folds  about  the 
wrist ;  wherein  they  take  great  pride. 
The  better  sort  of  people  have  their 
garments  made  of  long-cloth ;  but 
the  ordinary  sort  wear  cloth  made  of 
plantain-tree,  which  they  call  saggen  ; 
by  which  name  they  call  the  plantain. 
They  have  neither  stocking  nor  shoe  ; 
and  the  women  have  very  small  feet. 
The  women  are  very  desirous  of  the 
company  of  strangers,  especially  of 
white  men  ;  and  doubtless  would  be 
very  familiar,  if  the  custom  of  the 
country  did  not  debar  them  from  that 
freedom  which  seems  coveted  by  them. 
Yet  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
thev  are  allowed  liberty  to  converse 
with  or  treat  strangers  in  the  sight 
of  their  husbands.  There  is  a  kind 
of  begging  custom  at  Mindanao  that 
I  have  not  met  elsewhere  with  in  all 
my  travels,  and  which  I  believe  is 
owing  to  the  little  trade  they  have ; 
whicE  is  thus  :  .eben  strange^  arrive 
here,  the  Mindanao  men  will  come 
aboard,  and  invite  them  to  their 
houses,  and  inquire  who  has  a  com- 
rade (which  word  I  believe  they  have 
from  the  Spaniards)  or  a  pagally,  and 
who  has  not.  A  comrade  is  a  familiar 
male  friend  ;  a  pagally  is  an  innocent 
platonic  friend  of  the  other  sex.  All 
strangers  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to 
accept  of  this  acquaintance  and 
familiarity,  which  must  be  first  pur- 
chased with  a  small  present,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  with  some  gift 
or  other  to  continue  the  acquaintance  : 
and  as  often  as  the  stranger  goes 
ashore,  he  is  welcome  to  his  comrade's 
or  pagall/s  house,  where  he  may  be 
entertained  for  his  money,  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep ;  and  complimented 
with  tobacco  and  heitd-mxt,  which  is  | 


all  the  entertainment  he  must  expect 
gratis.  The  richest  men's  wives  are 
allowed  the  freedom  to  converse  with 
her  pagally  in  public,  and  may  give 
or  receive  presents  from  him.  Even 
the  Sultan  s  and  the  General's  wives, 
who  are  always  cooped  up,  will  yet 
look  out  of  their  cages  when  a  stranger 
passes  by,  and  demand  of  him  if  he 
wants  a  pagally  :  and,  to  invite  him 
to  their  friendsliip,  will  send  a  pre- 
sent of  tobacco  and  betel- nut  to  liim 
by  their  servants. 

The  chief  city  on  this  island  in 
called  by  the  same  name  of  Mindanao. 
It  is  seated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  in  Lat.  7^  20'  N.  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  manner  of  building  is 
somewhat  strange,  yet  generally  used 
in  this  part  of  the  East  Indies.  Their 
houses  are  all  built  on  posts  about  14, 
16,  18,  or  20  feet  high.  These  posts 
are  bigger  or  less,  according  to  the 
intended  magnificence  of  the  super- 
structure. They  have  but  one  floor, 
but  many  partitions  or  rooms,  and  a 
ladder  or  stairs  to  go  up  out  of  the 
streets.  The  roof  is  large,  and  cover- 
ed with  palmetto  or  palm  leaves.  So 
there  is  a  clear  passage  like  a  piazza 
(but  a  filthy  one)  under  the  house. 
Some  of  the  poorer  people  that  keep 
ducks  or  hens  have  a  fence  made 
round  the  posts  of  their  houses, 
with  a  door  to  go  in  and  out ;  and 
this  under-room  serves  for  no  other 
use.  Some  use  this  place  for  the  com- 
mon draught*  of  their  houses ;  but, 
building  mostly  close  by  the  river  in 
all  parts  of  the  Indies,  they  make  the 
river  receive  all  the  filth  of  their 
houses  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  land- 
floods  all  is  washed  very  clean.  The 
Sultan's  house  is  much  bigger  than 
any  of  the  rest.  It  stands  on  about 
180  great  posts  or  trees,  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  common  building, 
with  great  broad  stairs  made  to  go  up. 
In  the  first  room  he  has  about  twenty 
iron  guns,   all  saker   and    minion,' 

1  Closet 

'  That  is,  all  of  small  calibre ;  tlie 
**  saker  extraordinary,"  with  a  charge 
of  5  lbs.  of  powder,  carried  a  7-lb» 
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placed  on  field-carriages.  The  Gene- 
ral and  other  great  men  have  some 
gans  also  in  their  honses.  Abont 
twenty  paces  from  the  Sultan's  honse 
there  is  a  small  low  house  built  pur- 
posely for  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors or  merchant  strangers.  This 
also  stands  on  posts,  but  the  floor  is 
not  raised  above  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  is  neatly  mat- 
ted purposely  for  the  Sultan  and  his 
Council  to  sit  on,  for  they  use  no 
chairs,  but  sit  cross-legged  like  tailors 
on  the  floor.  The  common  food  at 
Mindanao  is  rice  or  sago,  and  a  small 
fish  or  two.  The  better  sort  eat  buf- 
falo, or  fowls,  ill  dressed,  and  abun- 
dance of  rice  with  it.  They  use  no 
spoons  to  eat  their  rice,  but  every 
man  takes  a  handful  out  of  the  platter, 
and  by  wetting  his  hand  in  water 
that  it  may  not  stick  to  his  hand, 
squeezes  it  into  a  lum^  as  hard  as 
possibly  he  can  make  it,  and  then 
crams  it  into  bis  mouth.  They  all 
strive  to  make  these  lumps  as  big  as 
their  mouths  can  receive  them,  and 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  and  glory 
in  taking  in  the  biggest  lump,  so  that 
sometimes  thev  almost  choke  them- 
selves. They  always  wash  after  meals, 
or  if  they  touch  anything  that  is  un- 
clean ;  for  which  reason  they  spend 
abundance  of  water  in  their  houses. 
This  water,  with  the  washing  of  their 
dishes,  and  what  other  filth  they 
make,  they  pour  down  near  their  fire- 
place, for  their  chambers  are  not 
boarded  but  floored  with  split  bam- 
boos like  laths,  so  that  tne  water 
presently  falls  underneath  their  dwell- 
ing-rooms, where  it  breeds  maggots 
and  makes  a  prodigious  stink.  Be- 
sides this  filthiness,  the  sick  people 
ease  themselves  and  make  water  in 
their  chambers,  there  being  a  small 
hole  made  purposely  in  the  floor  to 
let  it  drop  through;  but  healthy 
sound  people  commonly  ease  them- 
selves and  make  water  in  the  river. 
For  that  reason  you  shall  always  see 
abundance  of  people  of  both  sexes  in 

ball ;  the  smallest  saker,  with  a  3  lb. 
charge,  a  4  J -lb.  ball.  The  minion 
was  still  a  smaller  piece. 


the  river  from  morning  till  night — 
some  easing  themselves,  others  wash- 
ing their  bodies  or  clothes.  If  thev 
come  into  the  river  purposely  to  wash 
their  clothes,  they  strip  and  stand 
naked  till  they  have  done,  then  put 
them  on  and  march  out  again.  Both 
men  and  women  take  great  delight  in 
swimming  and  washing  themselves, 
being  bred  to  it  from  their  infancy. 

In  the  city  of  Mindanao  they  spoke 
two  languages  indifferently,  their  own 
Mindanao  language  and  the  Malay; 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  island  they 
speak  only  their  proper  language, 
having  little  commerce  abroad.  Thev 
have  schools,  and  instruct  the  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write,  and  bring 
them  up  in  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Therefore  many  of  the  words,  especi- 
ally their  prayers,  are  in  Arabic,  and 
many  of  the  words  of  civility  the 
same  as  in  Turkey ;  and  especially 
when  they  meet  in  the  morning,  or 
take  leave  of  each  other,  they  express 
themselves  in  that  language.  Many 
of  the  old  people,  both  men  and 
women,  can  speak  Spanish,  for  the 
Spaniards  were  formerly  settled  among 
them,  and  had  several  forts  on  this 
island  ;  and  then  they  sent  two  friars 
to  this  city  to  convert  the  Sultan  of 
Mindanao  and  his  people.  At  that 
time  these  people  began  to  learn 
Spanish,  and  the  Spaniards  encroach- 
ed on  them  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  into  subjection ;  and  probably 
before  this  time  had  brought  them  all 
under  their  yoke  if  they  themselves 
had  not  been  drawn  off  from  this 
island  to  Manilla  to  resist  the  Chinese, 
who  threatened  to  invade  them  there. 
When  the  Spaniards  were  gone,  the 
old  Sultan  of  Mindanao,  father  to  the 
present,  in  whose  time  it  was,  razed 
and  demolished  their  forts,  brought 
away  their  guns,  and  sent  away  the 
friars  ;  and  since  that  time  [they]  will 
not  suffer  the  Spaniards  to  settle  on 
the  islands.  Thev  are  now  most 
afraid  of  the  Dutch,  being  sensible 
how  they  have  enslaved  many  of  ^e 
neighbouring  islands.  For  that  rea* 
son  they  have  a  long  time  desired  the 
English  to  settle  among  lYi^m,  fiXi\ 
have  offered  them   any  eonNe.m<eivX 
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Elace  to  build  a  fort  in,  as  the  General 
imself  told  us ;  Rivinff  this  reason, 
that  they  do  not  nnd  me  English'  so 
encroaching  as  the  Dutch  or  Spanish. 
The  Dutch  are  no  less  jealous  of  their 
admitting  the  English,  for  they  are 
sensible  what  detriment  it  would  be 
to  them  if  the  English  should  settle 
here. 

There  are  but  few  tradesmen  at  the 
city  of  Mindanao.  The  chief  trades 
are  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  and  car- 
penters. There  are  but  two  or  three 
goldsmiths ;  these  will  work  in  gold 
or  silver,  and  make  anything  that  you 
desire ;  but  they  have  no  shop  fur- 
nished with  ware  ready  for  sale.  Here 
are  several  blacksmiths  who  work 
very  well  considering  the  tools  that 
th^  work  with.  1    .     .     . 

The  Mindanao  men  have  many 
wives,  but  what  ceremonies  are  used 
when  they  marry  I  know  not.  There 
is  commonly  a  great  feast  made  by 
the  bridegroom  to  entertain  his  friends, 
and  the  most  part  of  the  night  is  spent 
in  mirth. 

The  Sultan  is  absolute  in  his  power 
over  all  his  subjects.  He  is  but  a  poor 
prince ;  for,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, they  have  but  little  trade,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  rich.  If  the  Sul- 
tan understands  that  any  man  has 
money,  if  it  be  but  twenty  dollars, 
which  is  a  CTeat  matter  among  them, 
he  will  send  to  borrow  so  much  money, 
pretending  urgent  occasions  for  it, 
and  they  dare  not  deny  him.  Some- 
times he  will  send  to  sell  one  thing 
or  another  that  he  has  to  dispose  of 
to  such  whom  he  knows  to  have 
money,  and  they  must  buy  it  and 
give  aim  his  price  ;  and  if  afterwards 
he  has  occasion  for  the  same  thing  he 
must  have  it  if  he  sends  for  it  He 
is  but  a  little  man,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  by  relation  very 

^  The  men  there  are  described  as 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  axe  and 
adze.  They  also  built  serviceable 
ships,  their  principal  article  of  export 
being  gold,  bees-wax,  and  tobacco. 
The  natives  were  much  subject  to  a 
kind  of  leprosy,  which  showed  itself 
in  a  dry  scurf  ail  over  their  bodies. 


good-natured,  but  overruled  by  those 
about  him.  He  has  a  queen,  and 
keeps  about  twenty  women,  or  wives, 
more,  in  whose  company  he  spends 
most  of  his  time.  He  has  one  daughter 
by  his  Sultaness  or  queen,  and  a  great 
many  sons  and  daughters  by  the  rest. 
These  walk  about  the  streets,  and 
would  be  always  begging  things  of  us ; 
but  it  is  reported  that  the  young 
Princess  is  kept  in  a  room  and  never 
stirs  out,  and  that  she  did  never  see 
any  man  but  her  father  and  Raja 
Lant  her  uncle,  being  then  about 
fourteen  years  old.  When  the  Sultaa 
visits  his  friends,  h^  is  carried  in  a 
small  couch  on  four  men's  shoulders, 
with  eight  or  ten  armed  men  to  guard 
him  ;  but  he  never  goes  far  this  way, 
for  the  country  is  very  woody,  and 
they  have  but  uttle  paths,  which  ren- 
ders it  the  less  commodious.  When 
he  takes  his  pleasure  by  water,  he  car- 
ries some  of  his  wives  idong  with  him. 
The  proas  that  are  built  for  this  pur- 
pose are  large  enough  to  euteiiain 
fifty  or  sixty  persons  or  more.  The 
hull  is  neatly  built,  with  a  round 
head  and  stem,  and  over  the  hull 
there  is  a  small  slight  house  built 
with  bamboos  ;  the  sides  are  made  up 
with  split  bamboos  about  four  feet 
high,  with  little  windows  in  them  of 
the  same  to  open  and  shut  at  their 
pleasure.  The  roof  is  almost  flat, 
neatly  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves. 
This  house  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  small  partitions  or  chambers, 
one  particularly  for  himselt  This  is 
neatly  matted  underneath  and  round 
the  sides,  and  there  is  a  carpet  and 
pillows  for  him  to  sleep  on.  The 
second  room  is  for  his  women,  much 
like  the  former.  The  third  is  for  the 
servants,  who  tend  them  with  tobacco 
and  betel-nut,  for  they  are  always 
chewing  or  smoking. 

The  Sultan  has  a  brother  called 
Raja  Laut,  a  brave  man.  He  is  the 
second  man  in  the  kingdom.  All 
strangers  that  come  hither  to  trade 
must  make  their  address  to  him,  for 
all  sea  affairs  belong  to  him.  He 
licenses  strangers  to  import  or  export 
any  commodity,  and  it  is  by  his  per- 
mission that  the  natives  themselvee 
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are  suffered  to  tra^le ;  nay,  the  very 
fiahermen  mnst  take  a  permit  from 
him ;   so  that  there  is  no  man  can 
come  into  the  river  or  go  out  but  by 
his  leave.     He  is  two  or  three  years 
yonnger  than  the  Sultan,,  and  a  little 
man  uke  him.     He  has  eight  women, 
by  some  of  whom  he  has  issue.     He 
has  only  one  son,   about  twelve  or 
£»urteen  years  old,  who  was  circum- 
cised while  we  were  there.    His  eldest 
son  died    a  little    before  we   came 
thither,   for  whom  he  was  still  in 
mat  heaviness.     If  he  had  lived  a 
uttle  longer  he  should  have  married 
the    young   Princess ;    but  whether , 
this  second  sou  must  have  her  I  know 
not,  for  I  did  never  hear  any  dis- 
coorse  about  it     Raja  Laut  is  a  very 
sharp  man ;    he  speaks  and  writes 
Spanish,   which    he  learned  in  his 
youth.     He  has,  by  often  conversing 
wiUi  strangers,   got  a  great  insight 
into  the  customs  of  other  nations,  and 
by  Spanish  books  has  some  knowledge 
of  Eorope.   He  is  General  of  the  Min- 
danayans,  and  is  accounted  an  expert 
soldier  and.  a  very  stout  man ;  and  the 
women  in  their   dances  sing  many 
songs  in  his  praise.     The  Sultan  of 
Mindanao  sometimes  makes  war  with 
his  neighbours  the  Mountaineers  or 
Alfoores.     Their  weapons  are  swords, 
lances,  and  some  hand  cressets.^  The 
cresset  is  a  small  thing  like  a  bayonet, 
which  they  always  wear  in  war  or 
peace,   at  work  or  play,    from  the 
greatest  of  them  to  the  poorest  and 
meanest  persons.     They  never  meet 
each  other  so  as  to  have  a  pitched 
battle,  but  they  build  small  works  or 
forts  of  timber,  wherein  they  plant 
little  guns,  and  lie  in  sight  of  each 
oUiertwoor  three  months,  skirmishing 
every  day  in  small  parties,  and  some- 
times surprising  a  breastwork ;  and 
whatever  side  is  like  to  be  worsted,  if 
tiiev  have  no  probability  to  escape  by 
fli^t,  they  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
they  can ;   for  there  is  seldom  any 
quarter  given,  but  the  con(^ueror  cute 
and  hacks  his  enemies  to  pieces. 

^  Creeses  ;  the  Malay  dagger,  with 
lig-zag  blade,  often  poisoned  at  the 
point 


Sabbath  ;   but  I  did  never  see  any 
diiference  that  they  make  between 
this  day  and  any  other  day,  only  the 
Sultan    himself    goes   then   to    his 
mosque  twice.     Raja  Laut  never  goes 
to  the  mosque,  but  prays  at  certain 
hours,  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day ; 
wherever  he  is,  he  is  very  punctual  to 
his  canonical  hours,  and  U"  he  be  aboard 
will  go  ashore  on  purpose  to  pray.    For 
no  business  nor  company  hinders  him 
from  his  duty.     Whetner  he  is  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  U  house  or  in  a 
field,  he  leaves  all  his  company,  and 
goes  about  100  yards  off,  and  there 
kneels  down  to  his  devotion.     He 
first  kisses  the  ground,  then  prays 
aloud,  and  divers  times  in  his  prayers 
he  kisses  the  ground,  and  does  the 
same  when  he  leaves  off.     His  ser- 
vants, and  his  wives  and  children 
talk  and    sing,  or   play  how    they 
please,  all  the  time,  but  himself  is 
very  serious.      The  meaner  sort  of 
people  have  little  devotion  ;   I  did 
never  see  any  of  them  at  their  prayers, 
or  go  into  a  mosque.     In  the  Sultan's 
mosque  there  is  a  great  drum  with 
but  one  head,  called  a  gon^  which  is 
instead  of  a  clock.      This  gong  is 
beaten  at  12  o'clock,  at  three,  six, 
and  nine  ;  a  man  being  apxK)inted  for 
that  service.    He  has  a  stick  as  big 
as  a  man's  arm,  with  a  great  knob  at 
the  end,   bigger  than  a  man's  fist, 
made  with  cotton,  bound  fast  with 
small  cords  ;  with  this  he  strikes  the 
gong  as  hard  as  he  can  about  twenty 
strokes,  beginning  to  strike  leisurely 
the  first  five  or  six  strokes  ;  then  he 
strikes  faster,  and  at  last  strikes  as 
fast  as  he  can,  and  then  he  strikes 
again  slower  and  slower  so  many  more 
strokes ;  thus  he  rises  and  falls  three 
times,  and  then  leaves  off  till  three 
hours  after.    This  is  done  night  and 
day. 

They  circumcise  the  males  at  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  ;  and 
many  are  circumcised  at  once.  Thia 
ceremony  is  performed  with  a  great 
deal  of  solemnity.  There  had  oeen 
no  circumcision  lor  some  years  before 
I  our  being  here,  and  th«u  \!li«c^ 
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one  for  Raja  Laut's  son.  They  choose 
to  have  a  general  circumcision  when 
the  Sultan  or  General  or  some  other 
great  person  has  a  son  fit  to  be  cir- 
cumcised ;  for  with  him  a  great  many 
more  are  circumcised.  There  is 
notice  given  about  eight  or  ten  days 
before,  for  all  men  to  appear  in  arms, 
and  great  preparation  is  made  against 
the  solemn  day.  In  the  morning, 
before  the  boys  are  circumcised,  pre- 
sents are  sent  to  the  father  of  the 
child  that  keeps  the  feast,  which,  as 
I  said  before,  is  either  the  Sultan 
or  some  great  person  ;  and,  about 
10  or  11  o'clock,  the  Mahometan 
priest  does  his  office.  After  this, 
most  of  the  men,  both  in  city  and 
country,  being  in  arms  before  the 
house,  begin  to  act  as  if  they  were 
engaged  with  an  enemy,  having 
such  arms  as  I  described.  Only  one 
acts  at  a  time,  the  rest  make  a  great 
ring  of  200  or  800  yards  round 
about  him.  He  that  is  to  exercise 
comes  into  the  ring  with  a  great 
shriek  or  two,  and  a  horrid  look ; 
then  he  fetohes  two  or  three  large 
stately  strides,  and  falls  to  work.  He 
holds  his  broadsword  in  one  hand, 
and  his  lance  in  the  other,  and  tra- 
verses his  ground,  leaping  from  one 
side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  and  in  a 
menacing  posture  and  look,  bids  de- 
fiance to  tne  enemy  whom  his  fancy 
frames  to  him,  for  there  is  nothing 
but  air  to  oppose  him.  Then  he 
stamps  and  shakes  his  head,  and  grin- 
ning with  his  teeth,  makes  many  rue- 
ful faces.  Then  he  throws  his  lance, 
and  nimbly  snatches  out  his  cresset, 
with  which  he  hacks  and  hews  the 
air  like  a  madman,  often  shrieking. 
At  last,  being  almost  tired  with 
motion,  he  flies  to  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  where  he  seems  to  have  his 
enemy  at  his  mercy ;  and  ^ith  two 
or  three  blows  cuts  on  the  ground  as 
if  he  was  cutting  off  his  enemy's 
head.  By  this  ^e  he  is  all  of  a 
sweat,  and  withdraws  triumphantly 
out  of  the  ring,  and  presently  an- 
other enters  with  the  like  shrieks  and 
gestures.  Thus  they  continue  com- 
'  bating  their  imaginary  enemy  all  the 
rest  of  the  day ;   towards  the  con- 


clusion of  which  the  richest  men  act, 
and  at  last  the  General,  and  then  the 
Sultan  concludes  this  ceremony.  He 
and  the  General  with  some  other 
great  men,  are  in  armour,  but  the 
rest  have  none.  After  this  the  Sultan 
returns  home,  accompanied  with 
abundance  of  people,  who  wait  on 
him  there  till  they  are  dismissed. 

But  at  the  time  when  we  were 
there  there  was  an  after-game  to  be 
played  ;  for  the  General's  son  being 
then  circumcised,  the  Sultan  in- 
tended to  give  him  a  second  visit  in 
the  night ;  so  they  all  waited  to 
attend  him  thither.  The  General 
also  provided  to  meet  him  in  the  best 
manner,  and  therefore  desired  Cap- 
tain Swan  with  his  men  to  attend 
him.  Accordingly  Captain  Swan  or- 
dered us  to  get  our  guns,  and  wait  at 
the  General's  house  till  further  orders. 
So  about  forty  of  us  waited  till  8 
o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  when  the 
General,  with  Captain  Swan,  and 
about  1000  men,  went  to  meet  the 
Sultan,  with  abundance  of  torches 
that  made  it  as  light  as  day.  The 
manner  of  the  march  was  thus  :  first 
of  all  there  was  a  pageant,^  and  upon 
it  two  dancing-women  gorgeously 
apparelled,  with  coronets  on  their 
heads  full  of  glittering  spangles,  and 
pendants  of  the  same  hanging  down 
over  their  breasts  and  shoulders. 
These  are  women  bred  up  purposely 
for  dancing ;  their  feet  and  legs  are 
but  little  employed,  except  some- 
times to  turn  round  very  gently  ;  but 
their  hands,  arms,  head,  and  body 
are  in  continual  motion,  especially 
their  arms,  which  they  turn  and  twist 
so  strangely,  that  you  would  think 
them  to  DC  made  without  bones.  Be- 
sides the  two  dancing-women,  there 
were  two  old  women  in  the  pageant, 
holding  each  a  lighted  torch  in  their 
hands  close  by  tne  dancing-women, 
by  which  light  the  flittering  sjpanglea 
appeared  very  glonouslj.  Tnis  pa- 
geant was  carried  by  six  lusty  men. 
Then  came  si^  or  seven  torches,  light- 
ing the  General  and  Captain  Swan, 
who  marched  side  by  side  next ;  and 

^  A  decorated  or  triumphal  chariot. 
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we  that  attended  Captain  Swan  fol- 
lowed close  after,  marching  in  order 
six  and  six  abreast,  with  each  man 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  torches 
on  each  side.  After  us  came  twelve 
of  the  Generars  men,  with  old  Span- 
ish matchlocks,  marching  four  m  a 
row ;  after  them  about  forty  lances, 
and  behind  them  as  many  with  great 
swords,  marching  all  in  order.  After 
them  came  abundance  only  with  cres- 
sets by  their  sides,  who  marched  up 
close  without  any  order.  When  we 
came  near  the  Sultan's  house  the 
Sultan  and  his  men  met  us,  and  we 
wheeled  off  to  let  them  pass.  The 
Sultan  had  three  pageants  went  be- 
fore him.  In  the  first  pageant  were 
four  of  his  sons,  who  were  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  old ;  they  had  gotten 
abundance  of  smidl  stones,  which 
they  roguishly  threw  about  on  the 
people's  heads.  In  the  next  were 
four  young  maidens,  nieces  to  the 
Sultan,  being  his  sisters'  daughters ; 
and  in  the  tnird  there  were  three  of 
the  Sultan's  children,  not  above  six 
rears  old.  The  Sultan  himself  fol- 
lowed next,  being  carried  in  his  couch, 
which  was  not  like  your  Indian 
palanquins,  but  open,  and  very  little 
and  oniinary.  A  multitude  of  people 
came  after,  without  any  order ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  past  by,  the  General 
and  Captain  Swan  and  all  our  men 
closed  in  just  behind  the  Sultan,  and 
so  all  marched  together  to  the  Gene- 
ral's house.  We  came  thither  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  where 
the  biggest  part  of  the  company  were 
immeduitely  dismissed ;  but  the  Sul- 
tan and  his  children  and  his  nieces, 
and  some  other  persons  of  quality, 
entered  the  General's  house.  They 
were  met  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  by 
the  General's  women,  who  with  a 
pttit  deal  of  respect  conducted  them 
into  the  house.  Captain  Swan  and 
we  that  were  with  him  followed  after. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  General 
eansed  his  dancing>women  to  enter 
the  room  and  divert  the  company 
with  that  pastime.  I  had  forgot  to 
tell  Y^u  that  they  have  none  but  vocal 
rnnsio  here,  by  what  I  could  learn, 
except  only  a  row  of  kind  of  bells 
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without  clappers ;  sixteen  in  number, 
and  their  weight  increasing  gradually 
from  about  three  to  ten  pounds' 
weight.  These  were  set  in  a  row  on 
a  table  in  the  General's  house,  where 
for  seven  or  ei^ht  days  together  before 
the  circumcision  day  they  were  struck 
each  with  a  little  stick  for  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  day,  making  a  great 
noise ;  and  they  ceased  that  morning. 
So  these  dancing-women  sung  them- 
selves, and  danced  to  their  own  music 
After  this  the  General's  women  and 
the  Sultan's  sons  and  his  nieces 
danced.  Two  of  the  Sultan's  nieces 
were  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  the  other  two  were  three  or  four 
years  younger.  These  young  ladies 
were  very  richly  dressea  witn  loose 
garments  of  silk,  and  smaU  coronets 
on  their  heads.  They  were  much 
fairer  than  any  women  that  I  did  ever 
see  there,  and  very  well  featured ; 
and  their  noses,  though  but  small, 
yet  higher  than  the  other  women's, 
and  very  well  proi>ortioned.  When 
the  ladies  had  very  well  diverted 
themselves  and  the  company  with 
dancing,  the  General  caiued  us  to 
fire  some  sky-rockets  that  were  made 
by  his  and  Captain  Swan's  orders 
purposely  for  this  night's  solemnity  ; 
and  after  that  the  Sultan  and  his 
retinue  went  awav  with  a  few  atten- 
dants, and  we  all  broke  up;  and  thus 
ended  this  day's  solemnity. 

They  are  not,  as  I  said  before,  very 
curious  or  strict  in  observing  any  days 
or  times  of  particular  devotion,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  Ramdam  time,^  as  we 
call  it.  The  Ramdam  time  was  then 
in  August,  as  I  take  it,  for  it  was 
shortly  after  our  arrival  here.  In 
this  tune  they  fast  all  day,  and  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  spend 
near  an  hour  in  prayer.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  their  prayer  they 
loudly  invoke  their  Prophet  lor  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ooth  old  and 
young  bawling  out  very  strangely,  as 
if  they  intended  to  fright  him  out  of 
his  sleepiness  or  neglect  of  them. 
After  their  prayer  is   ended,   they 


^  The  Fast  of  Ramadan,  the  liah(i* 
metan  Ijent 
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spend  some  time  in  feasting  before 
tney  take  their  repose.  Thus  they 
do  every  day  for  a  whole  month  at 
least,  for  sometimes  it  is  two  or  three 
days  longer  before  the  Ramdam  ends ; 
for  it  begins  at  the  new  moon,  and 
lasts  till  they  see  the  next  new  moon, 
which  sometimes  in  thick,  hazy 
weather  is  not  till  three  or  four  days 
after  the  change,  as  it  happened 
while  I  was  at  Achin,  where  they 
continued  the  Ramdam  till  the  new 
moon's  appearance.  The  next  day 
after  they  nave  seen  the  new  moon, 
the  guns  are  all  discharged  about 
noon,  and  then  the  time  ends.  A 
main  part  of  their  religion  consists  in 
washing  often,  to  keep  themselves 
from  being  defiled,  or  after  they  are 
defiled  to  cleanse  themselves  again. 
They  also  take  great  care  to  keep 
themselves  from  being  polluted  by 
tasting  or  touching  anything  that  is 
accounted  unclean ;  therefore  swine's 
flesh  is  very  abominable  to  them ; 
nay,  any  one  that  has  either  tasted  of 
swine's  flesh,  or  touched  those  crea- 
tures, is  not  permitted  to  come  into 
their  houses  in  many  days  after ;  and 
there  is  nothing  will  scare  them  more 
than  a  swine.  Yet  there  are  wild 
hogs  in  the  island,  and  those  so  plen- 
tiful that  they  will  come  in  troops 
out  of  the  woods  in  the  night  into 
the  very  city,  and  come  under  their 
houses,  to  rummage  up  and  down  the 
filth  that  they  find  there.  The  natives 
therefore  would  even  desire  us  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  hogs  to  destroy  them, 
which  we  did  frequently  by  shooting 
them  and  carrying  them  presently  on 
board ;  but  were  prohibited  their 
houses  afterwards.  And  now  I  am 
on  this  subject,  I  cannot  omit  a  story 
concerning  the  General.  He  once 
desired  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  made 
after  the  Knglish  fashion,  though  he 
did  very  seldom  wear  any  ;  so  one  of 
our  men  made  him  a  pair,  which  the 
General  liked  very  well.  Afterwards 
somebody  told  him,  that  the  threads 
wherewith  the  shoes  were  sewed  were 
pointed  with  hog's  bristles.  This  put 
nim  into  a  great  passion  ;  so  he  sent 
the  shoes  to  the  man  that  made  them, 
and  sent  him  withal  more  leather  to 


make  another  pair,  with  threads 
pointed  with  some  other  hair,  which 
was  immediately  done,  and  then  ha 
was  well  pleased. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Having  in  the  two  last  Chapters 
given  some  account  of  the  natural, 
civil,  and  religious  state  of  Mindanao, 
I  shall  now  go  on  with  the  prosecution 
of  our  affairs  during  our  stay  there. 
It  was  in  a  bay  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  island  that  we  came  to  an  anchor, 
as  has  been  said.  We  lay  in  this  bay 
but  one  night  and  part  of  the  next 
day.  Yet  there  we  got  speech  with 
some  of  the  natives,  who  by  signs 
made  us  understand  that  the  city 
Mindanao  was  on  the  west  side  of  the' 
island.  We  endeavoured  to  persuade 
one  of  them  to  go  with  us  to  be  our 
pilot,  but  he  would  not;  therefore  in 
the  afternoon  we  loosed  from  hence, 
steering  again  to  the  SE.,  having  the 
wind  at  SW.  When  we  came  to  the 
SE.  end  of  the  Island  Mindanao,  we 
saw  two  small  islands  about  three 
leagues  distant  from  it.*  We  might 
have  passed  between  them  and  the 
main  island,  as  we  learned  since ;  but 
not  knowing  them  nor  what  dangers 
we  might  encounter  there,  we  chose 
rather  to  sail  to  the  eastward  of  them. 
But  meeting  very  strong  westerly 
winds,  we  got  nothing  K>rward  in 
many  days.  In  this  time  we  first 
saw  the  Islands  Meangis,  which  are 
about  sixteen  leagues  distant  from  the 
Mindanao,  bearing  SE.  The  4th  of 
July  we  got  into  a  deep  bay,  four 
leagues  NW.  from  the  two  small 
islands  before  mentioned.  But  the 
night  before,  in  a  violent  tornado, 
our  bark,  being  unable  to  beat  any 
longer,  bore  away ;  which  put  us  in 
some  pain  for  fear  she  was  overset,  as 
we  had  like  to  have  been  ourselves. 
We  anchored  on  fthe  SW.  side  of  the 
bay,  in  fifteen  fathoms  water,  about 
a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.    Here 

*  The  Serangani   Islands,  off  the 
southernmost  point  of  Mindanao. 
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we  were  forced  to  shelter  oorselyes 
from  the  violence  of  the  weather, 
which  was  so  boisterous  with  rains 
and  tornadoes  and  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  that  we  were  very  glad  to  find 
this  place  to  anchor  in,  being  the 
only  shelter  on  this  side  from  the 
west  winds.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  the  land  is  of  a  mean  height, 
with  a  large  savannah  bordering  on 
the  sea,  and  stretching  from  the  mouth 
of  the  bav  a  great  way  to  the  west- 
ward. This  savannah  abounds  with 
long  grass,  and  it  is  plentifully  stocked 
wita  deer.  The  adjacent  woods  are  a 
covert  for  them  in  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  but  mornings  and  evening  they 
feed  in  the  open  plains,  as  thick  as  in 
oar  parks  in  England.  I  never  saw 
anywhere  such  plenty  of  wild  deer, 
though  I  have  met  with  them  in 
aevenil  parts  of  America,  both  in  the 
Korth  and  South  Seas.  The  deer  live 
hen  pretty  peaceably  and  unmolested, 
for  there  are  no  innabitants  on  that 
aide  of  the  bay.  We  visited  this 
savannah  every  morning,  and  killed 
aa  many  deer  as  we  pleased,  sometimes 
■ixteen  or  eighteen  in  a  day ;  and  we 
did  eat  nothinff  but  venison  all  the 
time  we  stayed  here.  We  saw  a  great 
many  plantations  by  the  sides  of  the 
monntains  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
bay,  and  we  went  to  one  of  them,  in 
hopes  to  Icam  of  the  inhabitants 
WMreabouts  the  city  was,  that  we 
might  not  oversail  it  in  the  night, 
but  they  fled  from  us. 

We  lav  here  till  the  I2th  before  the 
wiads  abated  of  their  fury,  and  then 
we  sailed  from  hence,  directing  our 
course  to  the  westward.  Being  now 
past  the  8E.  part  of  the  island,  we 
coasted  down  on  the  south  side,  and 
WB  saw  abundance  of  canoes  a-fishing, 
uid  now  and  then  a  small  village. 
Neither  were  these  inhabitants  afraid 
of  us  as  the  former,  but  came  aboard; 
jet  we  could  not  understand  them, 
Bor  they  us,  but  by  signs;  and  when 
we  mentioned  the  word  Mindanao, 
they  would  point  towards  it.  The 
18tn  of  July  we  arrived  before  the 
River  of  Mmdanao.  We  anchored 
right  against  the  river  in  fifteen 
fathoms  water,  clear  hard  sand,  about 


two  miles  fh>m  the  shore.  We  fired 
seven  or  nine  ffuns,  I  remember  not 
well  which,  and  were  answered  sfain 
with  three  from  the  shore,  for  which 
we  gave  one  again.  Immediately  after 
our  coming  to  an  anchor,  R^a  Laut 
and  one  of  the  Sultan's  sons  came  off 
in  a  canoe,  being  rowed  with  ten  oars^ 
and  demanded  in  Spanish  what  we 
were  and  from  whence  we  came.  Mr 
Smith  (he  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Leon  in  Mexico)  answered  m  the  same 
language  that  we  were  English,  that 
we  had  been  a  great  while  out  of 
England.  They  told  us  that  we  were 
welcome^  and  asked  us  a  great  many 
questions  about  England,  especially 
concerning  our  East  India  merchants, 
and  whether  we  were  sent  by  them  to 
settle  a  factory  here.  Mr  Smith  told 
them  that  we  came  hither  only  to  buy 
provision.  They  seemed  a  little  dis- 
eontented  when  they  understood  that 
we  were  not  come  to  settle  among 
them ;  for  they  had  heard  of  our  ar- 
rival on  the  east  side  of  the  island  a 
great  while  before,  and  entertained 
hopes  that  we  were  sent  purposely  out 
of  England  hither  to  settle  a  trade 
with  them ;  which  it  should  seem 
they  are  very  desirous  of,  in  Captain 
Qoodlud  had  been  here  not  long  be- 
fore to  treat  with  them  about  it,  and 
when  he  went  away  he  told  them,  aa 
they  said,  that  in  a  short  time  they 
might  expect  an  ambassador  from 
England  to  make  a  full  bargain  with 
them.  Indeed,  upon  mature  thoughts 
I  ahould  think  we  could  not  have 
done  better  than  to  have  complied 
with  the  desire  they  seemed  to  nave 
of  our  settling  here,  and  to  have  taken 
up  our  quarters  among  them.  For  as 
thereby  we  might  better  have  con- 
sulted our  own  nrofit  and  satisfaction 
than  by  the  otner  loose  roving  way 
of  life ;  so  it  might  probably  have 
proved  of  public  benefit  to  our  nation, 
and  been  a  means  of  introducing  an 
English  settlement  and  trade,  not 
only  here,  but  throush  several  of  the 
spice  islands  which  lie  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. For  the  Islands  Meangis, 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  beginnmg 
of  this  Chapter,  lie  witbin  V««tvV! 
leagues  of  Mindinao.      TYima  %x« 
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three  small  islands  that  abonnd  with 
gold  and  cloves,  if  I  may  credit  my 
author,^  Prince  Jeoly,  who  was  bom 
on  one  of  them,  and  was  at  this  time 
a  slave  in  the  city  of  Mindanao.     He 
might  have  been  purchased  by  ns  of 
his  master  for  a  small  matter,  as  he 
was  afterwards  by  Mr  Moody,  who 
came  hither  to  trade,  and  laded  a 
ship  with  clove  bark  ;  and  by  trans- 
porting him  home  to  his  own  country 
we  might  have  gotten  a  trade  there. 
Bat  of  Prince  Jeoly  I  shall  speak 
more  hereafter.     These  islands  are  as 
yet  probably  unknown  to  the  Dutch, 
who,  as  I  said  before,  endeavour  to 
engross  all  the  spice  into  their  own 
hands.      There  was  another  oppor- 
tunity offered  us  here  of  settling  on 
another  spice  Island  that  was  very 
well  inhaoited ;   for  the  inhabitants 
fearing  the  Dutch,  and  understand- 
ing that  tiie  English  were  settling  at 
Mindanao,    their    Sultan    sent    his 
nephew  to  Mindanao  while  we  were 
there  to  invite  us  thither.     Captain 
Swan  conferred  with  him  about  it 
divers  times,  and  I  do  believe  he  had 
some  inclination  to  accept  the  offer  ; 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  ttie  men  were 
for  it ;  but  this  never  came  to  a  head 
for  want  of  a  true  understanding  be- 
tween Oaptain  Swan  and  his  men,  as 
may  be  declared  hereafter.     Besides 
the  benefit  which  might  accrue  from 
this  trade  with  Mean^ps  and  other 
spice  islands,  the  Philippine  Islands 
themselves,  by  a  little  care  and  in- 
dustrv,  might  have  afforded  us  a  very 
beneficial  trade  ;  and  all  these  trades 
might  have  been  managed  from  Min- 
danao by  settling  there  first     For 
that  island  lies  very  convenient  for 
trading  either  to  the  Spice  Islands  or 
to  the  rest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ; 
since,  as  its  soil  is  mucn  of  the  same 
nature  with  either  of  them,  so  it  lies, 
as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  and 
spice  trade  in  these  parts ;  the  islands 
north  of  Mindanao  abounding  most 
in  gold,  and  those  south  of  Meangis 
in  spice.   ...   As  to  the  capacity 
we  were  then  in  of  settling  ourselves 
at  Mindanao,  although  we  were  not 

''Authority,  informant. 


sent  out  of  any  such  design  of  settling, 
yet  we  were    as   well  provided,   or 
better,  considering  all  circumstances, 
than   if  we    had.     For    there   was 
scarce    any   useful   trade   but  some 
or  others  of  us  understood  it.    We 
had    sawyers,    carpenters,    joiners, 
brickmakers,  bricklayers,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  &c. ;  we  only  wanted  a  good 
smith    for   great    work,    which    we 
might  have  nad  at  Mindanao.     We 
were  very  well  provided  with  iron, 
lead,  and  all  sorts  of  tools,  as  saws, 
axes,  hammers,  &c    We  had  powder 
and  shot    enough,    and    very   good 
small  arms.     If  we  had  designed  to 
build  a  fort,  we  could  have  spared 
eight  or  ten  guns  out  of  our  ship,  and 
men  enough  to  have  managed  it,  and 
any  affair  of  trade  beside.     We  had 
also  a  great    advantage    above  raw 
men  that  are  sent  out  of  England  into 
these  places,  who  proceed  usually  too 
cautiously,   coldly,  and  formally,  to 
compass    any    considerable    design, 
which  experience  better  teaches  than 
any  rules  whatsoever;    besides  the 
danger  of  their  lives  in  so  great  and 
sudaen  a  change  of  air,  whereas  we 
were  all  inured  to  hot  climates,  hard- 
ened by  many  fatigues,  and  in  gene- 
ral daring  men,  and  such  as  would 
not  be  easily  baffled.      To  add  one 
thing  more,   our  men    were  almost 
tired,  and  began  to  desire  a  quietia 
eit ;  and  therefore  they  would  gladly 
have   seated    themselves    anywhere. 
We  had  a  good  ship,  too,  and  enon^ 
of  us  (besides  what  might  have  been 
spared  to  manage  our  new  settlement) 
to  bring  the  news  with  the  effects  to 
the  owners  in  England ;  for  Captain 
Swan  had   already  £5000   in  gold, 
which  he  and  his  merchants  receive 
for  goods  sold    mostly  to    Captain 
Harris  and  his  men,  which  if  he  had 
laid  but  part  of  it  out  in  spice,  as 
probably  he  might  have  done,  would 
nave  satisfied  the  merchants  to  their 
hearts*  content.     So  much  by  way  iji 
digression. 

To  proceed  therefore  with  our  first 
reception  at  Mindanao.  Raja  Laut 
and  his  nephew  sat  still  in  their 
canoe  and  would  not  come  aboard  us, 
because,  as  they  said,  they  had  no 
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orders  for  it  from  the  Saltan.  After 
about  half-an-hour's  discourse  they 
took  their  leaves,  first  inviting  Cap- 
tain Swan  ashore,  and  promising  him 
to  assist  him  in  gettmg  provision, 
which  they  said  at  present  was  scarce, 
but  in  three  or  four  months*  time  the 
rice  would  be  gathered  in,  and  then 
he  might  have  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  he  might 
secure  his  ship  in  some  convenient 
place  for  fear  of  the  westerly  winds, 
which  they  said  would  be  very  violent 
at  the  latter  end  of  this  month  and  all 
the  next,  as  we  found  them.  We  did 
not  know  the  quality  of  these  two 
persons  till  after  they  were  gone,  else 
we  should  have  fired  some  guns  at 
their  departure.  When  they  were 
gone,  a  certain  officer  under  the  Sul- 
tan came  aboard  and  measured  our 
ship,  a  custom  derived  from  the 
Chinese,  who  always  measure  the 
length  and  breadth  and  the  depth  of 
the  hold  of  all  ships  that  come  to 
load  there,  by  which  means  they 
know  how  much  each  ship  will  carry. 
But  for  what  reason  this  custom  is 
used  either  by  the  Chinese  or  Minda- 
nao men  I  could  never  learn,  unless 
the  Mindanayans  desi^  by  this  means 
to  improve  their  skill  in  shipping 
against  they  have  a  trade.  Captain 
Swan,  considering  that  the  season  of 
the  year  would  oblige  us  to  spend 
some  time  at  this  ishind,  thought  it 
convenient  to  make  what  interest  he 
could  with  the  Sultan,  who  might 
afterwards  either  obstruct  or  advance 
his  designs.  He  therefore  immedi- 
ately provided  a  present  to  send 
a^ore  to  the  Sultan,  viz.,  three  yards 
of  scarlet  cloth,  three  yards  of  broad 
gold  lace,  a  Turkish  scimitar,  and  a 
pair  of  pistols ;  and  to  Raja  Laut  he 
gent  three  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  and 
three  yaida  of  silver  lace.  This  pre- 
sent was  carried  by  Mr  Henry  More 
in  the  evening.  He  was  first  con- 
ducted to  Raja  Laut's  house,  where 
he  remained  till  report  thereof  was 
made  to  the  Sultan,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  order  for  all  things  to  be 
made  ready  to  receive  him.  About  9 
o'clock  at  night  a  messenger  came 
from  the  Sultan  to  bring  the  present 


away.  Then  Mr  More  was  conducted 
all  the  way,  with  torches  and  armed 
men,  till  he  came  to  the  house  where 
the  Sultan  was.  The  Sultan,  with 
eight  or  ten  men  of  his  Council,  were 
seated  on  carpets  waiting  his  coming. 
The  present  that  Mr  More  brought 
was  laid  down  before  them,  and  was 
very  kindly  accepted  by  the  Sultan, 
who  caused  Mr  More  to  sit  down 
by  them,  and  asked  a  great  many 
questions  of  him.  The  discourse 
was  in  Spanish  by  an  interpre- 
ter. This  conference  lasted  about 
an  hour,  and  then  he  was  dismissed, 
and  returned  again  to  Riga  lAut'a 
house.  There  was  a  supper  provided 
for  him  and  the  boat  s  crew,  after 
which  he  returned  aboard. 

The  next  day  the  Sultan  sent  for 
Captain  Swan.  He  immediately  went 
ashore,  with  a  flag  flying  in  the  boat's 
head,  and  two  trumpets  sounding  all 
the  way.  When  he  came  ashore  he 
was  met  at  his  landing  by  two  prin- 
cipal officers,  guarded  along  with  sol- 
diers, and  abundance  of  people  gazing 
to  see  him.  The  Sultan  waited  for 
him  in  his  chamber  of  audience,  where 
Captain  Swan  was  treated  with  to- 
bacco and  betel,  which  was  all  hia 
entertainment  The  Sultan  sent  for 
two  English  letters  for  Captain  Swan 
to  read,  purposely  to  let  him  know 
that  our  East  India  merchants  did 
design  to  settle  here,  and  tliat  they 
had  already  sent  a  ship  hither.  One  of 
these  letters  was  sent  to  the  Sultan  from 
England  by  the  East  India  merchants. 
The  chief  thing  contained  in  it,  as  I  re- 
member—for  1  saw  it  afterwards  in  the 
Secretary's  hand,  who  was  very  proud 
to  show  it  to  us — was  to  desire  some 
privileges  in  order  to  the  building  of 
a  fort  tnere.  This  letter  was  written 
in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  between  each 
l^e  there  was  a  sold  line  drawn.  The 
other  letter  was  left  by  Captain  Qood- 
lud,  directed  to  any  Englishmen  who 
should  happen  to  come  tnither.  This 
related  wholly  to  trade,  giving  an 
account  at  what  rate  he  had  acreed 
with  them  for  goods  of  the  island, 
and  how  European  goods  aliould  be 
sold  to  them ;  with  ml  afisicracDX  «(l 
their  weights  and  measoxei^  in.^  ^^Mist 
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difference  from  ours.     Captain  Good-    he  did  once  punish  his  chief  mate  Mr 


lud*8  letter  concluded  thus :  "  Trust 
none  of  them,  for  they  are  all  thieves, 
but  tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle."  We 
understood  afterwards  that  Captain 
Goodlud  was  robbed  of  some  goods  by 
one  of  the  General*s  men,  and  that  he 
that  robbed  him  was  fled  into  the 
mountains,  and  could  not  be  found 
while  Captain  Goodlud  was  here. 
But  the  fellow  returning  to  the  city 
some  time  after  our  arrival  here,  Baja 
Laut  brought  him  boimd  to  Captain 
Swan,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
done,  desiring  him  to  punish  him  for 
it  as  he  pleased ;  but  Captain  Swan 
excused  himself  and  said  it  did  not 
belong  to  him,  therefore  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  How- 
ever  the  General  Raja  Laut  would  not 
pardon  him,  but  punished  him  ac- 
cording to  their  own  custouL  He  was 
stripped  stark  naked  in  the  morning 
at  sun-rising,  and  bound  to  a  post, 
so  that  he  could  not  stir  hand  nor 
foot  but  as  he  was  moved,  and  was 
placed  with  his  face  eastward  against 
the  sun.  In  the  afternoon  they 
turned  his  fEu^e  towards  the  west  that 
the  sun  might  still  be  in  his  face,  and 
thus  he  stood  all  day  parched  in  the 
sun,  which  shines  here  excessively 
hot,  and  tormented  with  the  mosqui- 
toes or  gnats ;  after  this  the  General 
would  have  killed  him  if  Captain 
Swan  had  consented  to  it  Their 
common  way  of  punishment  is  to 
strip  them  in  this  manner  and  place 
them  in  the  sun,  but  sometimes  they 
lay  them  flat  on  their  backs  on  the 
sand,  which  is  very  hot,  where  they 
remain  a  whole  day  in  the  scorching 
sun,  with  the  mosquitoes  biting 
them  all  the  time.  This  action 
of  the  General  in  offering  Captain 
Swan  the  punishment  of  the  thief, 
caused  Captain  Swan  afterwards  to 
make  him  the  same  offer  of  his 
men  when  any  had  offended  the  Min- 
danao men,  but  the  General  left  such 
offenders  to  be  punished  by  Captain 
Swan  as  he  thought  convenient  So 
that  for  the  least  ofience  Captain 
Swan  punished  his  men,  and  that  in 
the  sight  of  the  Mindanayans ;  and  I 
tJunk  9ometime$  ooJly  for  leTenge,  as 


Tait,  he  that  came  captain  of  the 
bark  to  Mindanao.  Indeed  at  that 
time  Captain  Swan  had  his  men  as 
much  under  command  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  king's  ship;  and  had  he 
known  how  to  use  his  authority,  he 
might  have  led  them  to  any  settle- 
ment and  have  brought  them  to  assist 
him  in  any  design  he  had  pleased. 

Captain  Swan  being  dismissed  from 
the  Sultan  with  abundance  of  civility, 
after  about  two  hours*  discourse  with 
him,  went  thence  to  Baia  Laut's 
house.  Haja  Laut  had  then  some 
difference  with  the  Sultan,  and  there- 
fore he  was  not  present  at  the  Sultan's 
reception  of  our  Captain,  but  waited 
his  return,  and  treated  him  and  all 
his  men  with  boiled  rice  and  fowls. 
He  then  told  Captain  Swan  again, 
and  urged  it  to  him,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  get  his  ship  into  the  river  as 
soon  as  he  could,  because  of  the  usual 
tempestuous  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  that  he  should  want  no 
assistance  to  further  him  in  anything. 
He  told  him  also  that  as  we  must  of 
necessity  stay  here  some  time,  so  our 
men  would  often  come  ashore ;  and  he 
therefore  desired  him  to  warn  his  men 
to  be  careful  to  give  no  affront  to  the 
natives,  who,  he  said,  were  very  re- 
vengefuL  That  their  customs  being 
different  from  ours,  he  feared  that 
Captain  Swan's  men  might  some  time 
or  other  offend  them,  though  iffno- 
rantly;  that  therefore  he  gave  him 
this  friendly  warning  to  prevent  it; 
that  his  house  should  always  be  open 
to  receive  him  or  any  of  his  men ;  and 
that  he,  knowing  our  customs^  would 
never  be  offended  at  anything.  After 
a  ^;reat  deal  of  such  discourse  he  dis- 
missed the  Captain  and  his  company, 
who  took  their  leave  and  came  aboard. 
Captain  Swan  having  seen  the  two 
letters,  did  not  doubt  that  the  English 
did  design  to  settle  a  factory  here ; 
therefore  he  did  not  much  scruple' 
the  honesty  of  these  people,  but  im- 
mediately ordered  us  to  get  the  ship 
into  the  river.  The  river  upon  whicn 
the  city  of  Mindanao  stands  is  bat 

^  Doobty  suspect 
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small,  and  has  not  above  ten  or  eleven 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  a  spring 
tide ;  therefore  we  lightened  our  ship, 
and  the  spring  coming  on,  we  with 
much  ado  got  her  into  the  river,  being 
assisted  by  fifty  or  sixty  Mindanayan 
fishermen  who  lived  at  the  month  of 
the  river,  Raja  Laut  himself  being 
aboard  our  ship  to  direct  them.     We 
carried  her  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
there  moored  her  head  and  stem  in  a 
hole,  where  we  always  rode  afloat. 
After  this  the  citizens  of  Mindanao 
came  frequently  aboard  to  invite  our 
men  to  their  houses  and  to  offer  us 
pagallies.     It  was  a  long  time  since 
an^  of  us  had  received  such  friend- 
ship, and  therefore  we  were  the  more 
easily  drawn  to  accept  of  their  kind- 
nesses ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  most 
of  our  men  got  a  comrade  or  two,  and 
as  many  pagallies,  especially  such  of 
xa  as  had  good  clothes  and  store  of 
gold,  as  many  had  who  were  of  the 
number  of  those  that  accompanied 
Gaptain  Harris  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  the  rest  of  us  being  poor 
enough.     Nay,  the  very  poorest  and 
meanest  of  us  could  hardly  pass  the 
streets  but  we  were  even  hauled  by 
force  into  their  houses  to  be  treated 
by  them,  although  their  treats  were 
but  mean,  viz.,  tobacco  or  betel-nut, 
or  m  little  sweet-spiced  water.    Yet 
their  seeming  sincerity,  simplicity, 
and  the  manner  of  bestowing  these 
cifts,   made   them  very  acceptable. 
When  we  came  to  their  houses  they 
would  always  be  praising  the  Englisli, 
as  declaring  that  the  English  and 
Kindanayans   were   all   one.     This 
they  expressed  by  putting  their  two 
forefingers  close  together,  and  saying 
that  the  English  and  Mindanayans 
were  samo,  samo — ^that  is,  all  one. 
Then  they  would  draw  their  forefingers 
half  a  foot  asunder  and  a&j  the  Dutch 
and  they  were  bugeto,  which  signifies 
that  they  were  at  such  distance  in 
point  of  friendship.     And   for  the 
Spaniards,  they  would  make  a  greater 
representation  of  distance  than  for  the 
Dutch,  fearing  these,  but  having  felt 
and  smarted  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  once  almost  brought  them  under. 


Captain  Swan  did  seldom  go  into 
any  house  at  first  but  into  R^'a  Ltiut*s ; 
there  he  dined  commonly  every  day ; 
and  as  many  of  his  men  as  were 
ashore,  and  had  no  money  to  entertain 
themselves,  resorted  thither  about 
12  o'clock,  where  they  had  rice 
enough  boiled  and  well  dressed,  and 
some  scraps  of  fowls  or  bits  of  buffalo 
dressed  very  nastily.  Captain  Swan 
was  served  a  little  better,  and  his  two 
trumpeters  sounded  all  the  time  that 
he  was  at  dinner.  After  dinner  Raja 
Laut  would  sit  and  discourse  ymh 
him  most  part  of  the  afternoon.  It 
was  now  the  Ramdam  time,  therefore 
the  General  excused  himself  that  he 
could  not  entertain  our  Captain  with 
dances  and  other  pastimes  as  he  in- 
tended to  do  when  this  solemn  time 
was  past,  besides,  it  was  the  very 
height  of  the  wet  season,  and  there- 
fore not  so  proper  for  pastimes.  •  .  . 

When  the  Rundam  time  was  over, 
and  the  dry  time  set  in  a  little,  the 
General,  to  oblige  Captain  Swan,  en- 
tertained him  every  night  with  dances. 
The  dancing-women  that  are  pur- 
posely bred  up  to  it,  and  make  it 
their  trade,  I  have  already  described. 
But  besides  them,  all  the  women  in 
general  are  much  addicted  to  dancing. 
They  dance  forty  or  fifty  at  once^  and 
that  standing  all  round  in  a  rinff 

1'oined  hand  in  hand,  and  singing  and 
:eeping  time.  But  they  never  bxtdge 
out  of  their  places,  nor  make  any 
motion  till  the  chorus  is  sung ;  then 
all  at  once  they  throw  out  one  leg 
and  bawl  out  fdoud,  and  sometimes 
they  only  clap  their  hands  when  the 
chorus  is  suuff.  Captain  Swan,  to 
retaliate  the  Generars  favonrs,  sent 
for  his  violins,  and  some  that  could 
dance  English  dances,  wherewith  the 
General  was  very  well  pleased.  They 
commonly  spent  the  biggest  part  of 
the  nights  in  these  sort  of  pastimes. 
Among  the  rest  of  our  men  that  did 
use  to  dance  thus  before  the  General, 
there  was  one  John  Thacker,  who  was 
a  seaman  bred,  and  could  neither 
write  nor  read,  but  had  formerly 
learnt  to  dance  in  the  music-houaea 
about  Wapping.  TVoa  masi  c»XIA^xAA 
the  South  Seas  mth  Oa^tein  ILsxm\ 
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and  getting  with  him  a  good  quantity 
of  gold,  and  being  a  prettv  good  hus- 
band of  his  share,  had  still  some  left, 
besides  what  he  laid  out  in  a  very 
good  suit  of  clothes.  The  General 
supposed  by  his  garb  and  his  dancing 
that  he  haa  been  of  noble  extraction, 
and,  to  be  satisfied  of  his  quality, 
asked  of  one  of  our  men  if  he  did  not 
guess  aright  of  him.  The  man  of 
whom  the  General  asked  this  question 
told  him  he  was  much  in  the  right, 
and  that  most  of  our  ship's  company 
were  of  the  lik«  extraction,  especially 
all  those  that  had  fine  clothes,  and 
that  they  came  abroad  only  to  see  the 
world,  liaving  money  enough  to  bear 
their  expenses  wherever  they  came; 
but  that  for  the  rest,  those  that  had 
but  mean  clothes,  they  were  only 
common  seamen.  Aft«r  this  the 
General  showed  a  great  deal  of  respect 
to  all  that  had  good  dothes,  but  es- 
pecially to  John  Thacker,  till  Captain 
Swan  came  to  know  the  business,  and 
marred  all,  undeceiving  the  General, 
and  drubbing  the  Dobleman;  for  he 
was  so  much  incensed  against  John 
Thacker  that  he  could  never  endure 
him  afterwards,  though  the  poor  fel- 
low knew  nothing  of  uie  matter. 

About  the  middle  of  November  we 
began  to  work  on  our  ship's  bottom, 
wmch  we  found  very  much  eaten  with 
the  worm;  for  this  is  a  horrid  place 
for  worms.  .  •  •  Having  ripped  off 
all  our  worm-eateoi  plank  and  clapped 
on  new,  by  the  beginning  of  December 
1686,  our  ship's  bottom  was  sheathed 
and  tallowed ;  and  the  10th  we  went 
over  the  bar,  and  took  aboard  the 
iron  and  lead  that  we  could  not  sell, 
and  began  to  fill  our  water  and  fetch 
aboard  rice  for  our  voyage.  I  was  at 
that  time  a-hunting  with  the  General 
for  beef,  which  he  had  a  long  time 
promised  us;  but  now  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  credit  to  be  given  to  his 
word,  for  I  was  a  week  out  with  him 
and  saw  but  four  cows,  which  were 
so  wild  that  we  did  not  get  one. 
There  were  five  or  six  more  of  our 
company  with  me;  these,  who  were 
younff  men,  and  had  Delilahs  there, 
whicS  made  them  fond  of  the  place, 
mU  agreed  with  the  General  to  tell 


Captain  Swan  that  there  were  beeves 
enough,  only  they  were  wild.  But  I 
told  him  the  truth,  and  advised  him 
not  to  be  too  credulous  of  the  Gene- 
ral's promises.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
angry,  and  stormed  behind  the  Gene- 
ral s  back,  but  in  his  presence  was 
very  mute,  being  a  man  of  small 
courage.  It  was  about  the  20th  of 
December  when  we  returned  from 
hunting,  and  the  General  designed 
to  go  a^n  to  another  place  to  hunt 
for  beef;  but  he  stayed  till  after 
Christmas  Day,  because  some  of  us 
designed  ta  go  with  him,  and  Captain 
Swan  had  desired  all  his  men  to  be 
aboard  that  day,  that  we  might  keep 
it  solemnly  together ;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  aboara  a  buffalo  the  day  be- 
fore, that  we  might  have  a  good  dinner. 
So  the  25th,  about  10  o'clock.  Captain 
Swan  came  aboard,  and  all  his  men 
who  were  ashore ;  for  you  must  under- 
stand that  near  a  third  of  our  men 
lived  constantly  ashore  with  their 
comrades  and  pagallies,  and  some 
with  women  -  servants  whom  they 
hired  of  their  masters  for  concubines. 
Some  of  our  men  also  had  houses, 
which  they  hired  or  bought  (for 
houses  are  very  cheap)  for  five  or  six 
dollars;  for  many  of  them  having 
more  money  than  thev  knew  what  to 
do  with,  eased  themselves  here  of  the 
trouble  of  telling  it,  spending  it  very 
lavishly,  their  prodigalitv  making  the 
people  impose  upon  tnem,  to  the 
making  the  rest  of  us  pav  the  dearer 
for  what  we  bought,  and  to  the  en- 
dangering the  like  impositions  upon 
such  Englishmen  as  may  come  here 
hereafter.  For  the  Mindanayans  knew 
how  to  get  our  squires'  gold  from 
them  (for  we  had  no  silver),  and 
when  our  men  wanted  silver  they 
would  change  now  and  then  an  ounce 
of  gold,  and  could  get  for  it  no  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  dollars  for  a  Min- 
danao ounce,  which  they  would  not 
part  with  again  under  eighteen  dol- 
lars. Yet  this,  and  the  great  prices 
the  Mindanayans  set  on  their  goods, 
were  not  the  only  way  to  lessen  their 
stocks;  for  their  pagiedlies  and  com- 
rades would  often  m  begging  some- 
what of  them,  and  our  mea  were 
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generous  enough,  and  would  bestow 
lialf-an-ounce  of  gold  at  a  time  in  a 
ring  for  their  pagallies,  or  in  a  silver 
wristband  or  hoop  to  come  about  their 
arms,  in  hopes  to  get  a  night's  lodging 
with  them.  When  we  were  all  aboara 
on  Christmas  Day,  Captain  Swan  and 
his  two  merchants,  I  did  expect  that 
Captain  Swan  would  have  made  some 
proposals,  or  have  told  us  his  designs ; 
out  he  only  dined  and  went  ashore 
a^ain  without  speaking  anything  of 
his  mind.  Yet  even  then  I  think 
that  he  was  driving  on  a  design  of 
going  to  one  of  the  Spice  Islands  to 
End  with  spice ;  for  the  young  man 
before  mentioned,  who  I  said  was  sent 
by  his  uncle,  the  Sultan  of  a  spice 
island  near  Temate,  to  invite  the 
English  to  their  island,  came  aboard 
at  this  time,  and  after  some  private 
discourse  with  Captain  Swan  they 
both  went   ashore    together.      This 

Joung  man  did  not  care  that  the 
[indanayans  should  be  privy  to  what 
lie  said.  1  have  heard  Captain  Swan 
8aj  that  he  offered  to  load  his  ship 
with  spice,  provided  he  would  build 
a  small  fort  and  leave  some  men  to 
secure  the  island  from  the  Dutch; 
bat  I  am  since  informed  that  the 
Dutch  have  now  got  possession  of  the 
island. 

The  next  day  after  Christmas  the 
General  went  awa^  again,  and  five  or 
six  Englishmen  with  him,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  under  pretence  of  going  a- 
hunting;  and  we  all  went  together 
b^  water  in  his  proa,  together  with 
his  women  and  servants,  to  the  htmt- 
ing-place.  The  General  always  carried 
his  wives  and  children,  his  servants, 
his  money  and  goods  with  him ;  so 
we  all  embarked  in  the  morning,  and 
arrived  there  before  night.  1  have 
already  described  the  faSiion  of  their 
nroas,  and  the  rooms  made  in  them. 
We  were  entertained  in  the  General's 
room  or  cabin.  Oar  voyage  was  not 
Bo  far  but  that  we  reach^  our  port 
before  night.  At  this  time  one  of  the 
General*8  servants  had  offended,  and 
was  punished  in  thia  manner :  He 
was  bound  fast,  flat  on  his  belly,  on  a 
bamboo  belonging  to  the  proa,  which 
was  so  near  the  water  tnat  by  the 


vessel's  motion  it  frequently  delved 
under  water,  and  the  man  along  with 
it;  and  sometimes  when  hoisted  up 
he  had  scarce  time  to  blow  before  he 
would  be  carried  under  water  again. 
When    we   had    rowed   about   two 
leagues  we  enteired  a  pretty  large, 
deep  river,  and  rowed  up  a  league 
farther;  the  water  salt  all  the  way. 
There  was  a  pretty  large  village,  t&e 
houses  built  after  the  country  fashion. 
We  landed  at  this  place,  where  there 
was  a  house  made  ready  immediately 
for  us.     The  General  and  his  women 
lay  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  we 
at  the  other  end ;  and  in  the  evening 
all  the  women  in  the  village  danced 
before  the  General.    While  ne  stayed 
here,  the  General  with  his  men  went 
out  every  morning  betimes,  and  did 
not  return  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  he  would  often 
compliment  us  by  telling  us  what 
good  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in 
us,  saying  that  he  left  his  women  and 
goods  under  our  protection,  and  that 
he  thought  them  as  secure  with  us 
six  (for  we  had  all  our  arms  with  us) 
as  if  he  had  left  a  hundred  of  his  own 
men  to  guard  them.     Yet  for  all  this 
great  confidence  he  always  left  one  of 
nis  principal  men,  for  fear  some  of  us 
should  be  too  familiar  with  his  women. 
They  did  never  stir  out  of  their  own 
room  when  the  General  was  at  home  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  ^ne  out  they 
would  presently  come  into  our  room, 
and  sit  with  us  all  day,  and  ask  a 
thousand  questions  of  us  concerning 
our  English  women  and  our  customs. 
You  may  imagine  that  before  this 
time  some  of  us  had  attained  so  much 
of  their  language  as  to  understand 
them  and  give  tnem  answers  to  their 
demands.     I  remember  that  one  day 
they  asked  how  many  wives  the  King 
of  England  had.     We  told  them  but 
one,  and  that  our  English  laws  did 
not  allow  of  any  more.     They  said  it 
was  a  very  strange  custom  that  a  man 
should  l>e  confined  to  one  woman ; 
some  of  them  said  it  was  a  very  bad 
law,  but  others  again  said  it  was  a 
good  law ;  so  there  was  a  great  dis- 
pute among  them  about  it.     But  OTk% 
of  the  GeneraTa  inomeiL  voi^  i^q«^- 
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tively  that  our  law  was  better  than 
theirs,  and  made  them  all  silent  by 
the  reason  which  she  gaye  for  it 
This  was  the  War  Queen,  as  we  called 
her,  for  she  did  always  accompany 
the  General  whenever  he  was  called 
out  to  engage  his  enemies,  but  the 
rest  did  not.  By  this  familiarity 
amon^  the  women,  and  by  often  dis- 
coursing ^th  them,  we  came  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  customs  and  pri- 
vileges. The  General  lies  with  his 
wives  by  turns,  but  she  by  whom  he 
had  the  first  son  has  a  double  portion 
of  his  company ;  for  when  it  comes 
to  her  turn,  she  has  him  two  nights, 
whereas  the  rest  have  him  but  one. 
She  with  whom  he  is  to  lie  at  night 
seems  to  have  a  particular  respect 
shown  her  by  the  rest  all  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  for  a  mark  of  aistinc- 
tion  wears  a  striped  silk  handker- 
chief about  her  neck,  by  which  we 
knew  who  was  queen  that  day. 

We  lay  here  about  five  or  six  days, 
but  did  never  in  all  that  time  see  the 
least  sign  of  any  beef,  which  was  the 
business  we  came  about;  neither 
were  we  suffered  to  go  out  with  the 
General  to  see  the  wOd  kine,  but  we 
wanted  for  nothing  else.  However, 
this  did  not  please  us,  and  we  often 
importuned  him  to  let  us  go  out 
among  the  cattle.  At  last  he  told  us 
that  he  had  provided  a  jar  of  rice- 
drink  to  be  merry  with  us,  and  after 
that  we  should  co  with  him.  This 
rice-drink  is  made  of  rice  boiled  and 

I)ut  into  a  jar,  where  it  remains  a 
ong  time  steeping  in  water.  I  know 
not  the  manner  of  making  it,  but  it 
is  very  strong  pleasant  dnnk.  The 
evening  when  the  General  designed 
to  be  merry,  he  caused  a  jar  of  this 
drink  to  be  brought  into  our  room, 
and  he  began  to  drink  first  himself, 
then  afterwards  his  men ;  so  thev 
took  turns  till  they  were  all  as  drunk 
as  swine,  before  Uiey  suffered  us  to 
drink.  After  they  liad  enough,  then 
we  drank,  and  they  drank  no  more, 
for  they  will  not  dnnk  after  us.  The 
General  leaped  about  our  room  a  little 
while;  but,  having  his  load,  soon 
went  to  sleep.  The  next  day  we 
went  out  with  the  General  into  the 


savannah,   where  he  had  near  100 
men  making  a  large  pen  to  drive  the 
cattle  into,  for  that  is  the  manner  of 
their  hunting,  having  no  dogs.    But 
I  saw  not  above  eight  or  ten  cows, 
and  those  as  wild  as  deer,  so  that  we 
got  none  this  day ;  yet  the  next  day 
some  of  his  men  brought  in  three 
heifers  which  they  killed  in  the  sa- 
vannah.     With   these  we  returned 
aboard,  they  being  all  that  we  got 
there.      Captain   Swan   was    much 
vexed  at  the  General's  actions ;  for  he 
promised  to  supply  us  with  as  much 
beef  as  we  should  want,   but  now 
either  could  not  or  would  not  make 
good  his  promise.     Besides  he  feuled 
to  perform  his  promise  in  a  bargain 
of  rice  that  we  were  to  have  for  the 
iron  which  he  sold  him,  but  he  put 
us  off  still  from  time  to  time,  and 
would   not   come   to   any  account. 
Neither  were  these  all  his  tricks ;  for 
a  little  before  his  son  was  circum- 
cised, he  pretended  a  great  strait  for 
money  to  defray  the  charges  of  that 
day;  and  therefore  desired  Captain 
Swan   to   lend   him   about   twenty 
ounces  of  gold;  for  he  knew  that 
Captain    Swan    had   a   considerable 
quantity  of  gold  in  his  possession, 
which  the  General  thought  was  his 
own,  but  indeed  had  none  but  what 
belonged  to  the  merchants.     How- 
ever,  he  lent  it  the  General;   but 
when  he  came  to  an  account  with 
Captain  Swan  he  told  him  that  it  was 
usual  at  such  solemn  times  to  make 
presents,  and  that  he  received  it  as  a 
gift  ^  He  also  demanded  payment  for 
the  victuals  that  our  Captain  and  his 
men  did  eat  at  his  house.     These 
things  startled    Captain   Swan,  yet 
how  to  help  himself  he  knew  not 
But   all    this,    with    other    inwaixl 
troubles,  lay  hard  on  our  Captain's 
spirits,  and  put  him  very  much  out 
of  humour;  for  his  own  company  also 
were  pressing  him  every  day  to  be 
gone,  because  now  was  the  height  of 
the  easterly  monsoon,  the  only  wind 
to  carry  us  farther  into  the  Indies. 

About  this  time  some  of  our  men, 
who  were  weary  and  tired  with  wan- 
dering, ran  iaway  into  the  country 
and  absconded,  they  being  asaistefC 
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85  was  generally  believed,  by  Raja 
Laut  There  were  others  also,  who, 
fearing  we  should  not  go  to  an  Eng- 
lish port,  bought  a  canoe  and  de- 
signea  to  go  in  her  to  Borneo ;  for 
not  long  before  a  Mindanao  vessel 
came  from  thence  and  bronght  a 
letter  directed  to  the  chief  of  the 
English  factory  at  Mindanao.  This 
letter  the  General  would  have  Cap- 
tain Swan  to  have  opened ;  but  he 
thought  it  might  come  from  some  of 
the  East  India  merchants,  whose 
affairs  he  would  not  intermeddle 
with,  and  therefore  did  not  open  it 
I  since  met  with  Captain  Bowry  at 
Achin,  and  telling  him  this  story  he 
said  that  he  sent  that  letter,  suppos- 
ing that  the  English  were  settled 
there  at  Mindanao ;  and  by  this 
letter  we  also  thought  that  there  was 
an  English  factory  at  Borneo;  so 
here  was  a  mistake  on  both  sides. 
But  this  canoe  wherewith  some  of 
them  thought  to  go  to  Borneo,  Captain 
Swan  took  from  them,  and  threatened 
the  undertakers  very  hardly.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  so  far  discourage 
them,  for  they  secretly  bought  an- 
other ;  but  their  designs  taking  air, 
they  were  again  frustrated  by  Captain 
Swan.  The  whole  crew  were  at  this 
time  under  ac  general  disaffection,  and 
fall  of  very  different  projects ;  and  all 
for  want  of  action.  The  main  divi- 
sion was  between  those  that  had 
money  and  those  that  had  none. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
humours  of  these ;  for  they  that  had 
money  lived  ashore,  and  did  not  care 
for  leaving  Mindanao ;  whilst  those 
that  were  poor  lived  aboard  and 
urged  Captain  Swan  to  go  to  sea. 
These  began  to  be  unruly  as  well  as 
dissatisfied,  and  sent  ashore  the  mer- 
chants' iron  to  sell  for  rack  and  honey 
to  make  punch,  wherewith  they  ^ew 
drunk  and  quarrelsome ;  which  disor- 
derly actions  deterred  me  from  going 
abotfd,  for  I  did  ever  abhor  drunken- 
Bess,  which  now  our  men  that  were 
abound  addicted  themselves  wholly 
to.  Yet  these  disorders  might  have 
been  crushed  if  Captain  Swan  had 
used  his  authority  to  suppress  them  ; 
but  he  with  his  merchants  living  al- 


ways sshore,  there  was  no  command, 
and  therefore  every  man  did  what  he 
pleased  and  encouraged  each  other  in 
his  villanies.  Now  Mr  Hartop,  who 
was  one  of  Captain  Swan's  merchants, 
did  very  much  importune  him  to  settle 
his  resolutions  and  declare  his  mind 
to  his  men ;  which  at  last  he  con- 
sented to  do ;  therefore  he  gave  warn- 
ing to  all  his  men  to  come  aboard  tho 
18th  of  January  1687. 

We  did  all  earnestly  expect  to  hear 
what  Captain  Swan  would  propose^ 
and  therefore  were  very  willing  to  go 
aboard ;  but  unluckily  for  him,  two 
days  before  this  meeting  was  to  be, 
Captain  Swan  sent  aboard  his  gunner 
to  fetch  something  ashore  out  of  his 
cabin.  The  gunner  rummaging  to 
find  what  he  was  sent  for,  among 
other  things  took  out  the  captain's 
journal  from  America  to  the  Island 
of  Guam,  and  laid  it  down  by  him. 
This  journal  was  taken  up  by  one 
John  Keed,  a  Bristol  man.  He  was 
a  pretty  ingenious  younff  man,  and 
of  a  very  civil  carriage  and  behaviour. 
He  was  also  accounted  a  good  artist» 
and  kept  a  journal,  and  was  now 
pompted  by  his  curiosity  to  peep 
into  Captain  Swan's  journal  to  see 
how  it  agreed  with  his  own ;  a  thing 
very  usual  among  seamen  that  keep 
journals,  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  especially  young  men 
who  have  no  great  experience.  At 
the  first  opening  of  the  book,  he 
lighted  on  a  place  in  which  Captain 
Swan  had  inveighed  bitterly  against 
most  of  his  men,  especially  against 
another  John  Reed,  a  Jamaica-man. 
This  was  such  stuff  as  he  did  not  seek 
after;  but  hitting  so  pat  on  the  subject^ 
his  curiosity  led  him  to  pry  further ; 
and  therefore  while  the  gunner  was 
busy,  he  conveyed  the  book  away,  to 
look  over  it  at  his  leisure.  Theffunner 
having  despatched  his  business, locked 
up  the  caoin-door,  not  missing  the 
book,  and  went  ashore ;  then  John 
Reed  shewed  it  to  his  name-sake^ 
and  to  the  rest  that  were  aboard, 
who  were  by  this  time  ihe  biggest 
part  of  them  ripe  for  mischief,  only 
wanting  some  fair  preteiic%  \a  «^ 
themselves  to  ivotk  «AKnt  \V    TViSSft* 
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fore  lookine  on  what  was  written  in 
this  jouTDu  to  be  matter  sufficient 
for  them  to  accomplish  their  ends, 
Captain  Tait,  who,  as  I  said  before, 
had  been  abused  by  Captain  Swan, 
laid  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  be 
revenged  for  his  injuries,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  to  the  height,  per- 
suading the  men  to  turn  out  Captain 
Swan  from  being  commander,  in 
hopes  to  have  commanded  the  ship 
himself.  As  for  the  seamen,  they 
were  easily  persuaded  to  anything, 
for  they  were  quite  tired  with  this 
long  and  tedious  voyage,  and  jnost  of 
them  despaired  of  ever  getting  home, 
and  therefore  did  not  care  what  they 
did  or  whither  they  went.  It  was 
only  want  of  being  busied  in  some 
action  that  made  them  so  uneasy ; 
therefore  they  consented  to  what  Tait 
proposed,  and  immediately  all  that 
were  aboard  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  turn  Captain  Swan  out,  and 
to  conceal  this  desi^  from  those 
that  were  ashore,  until  the  ship  was 
under  sail ;  which  would  have  been 
presently,  if  the  surgeon  or  his  mate 
had  been  aboard  :  but  they  were  both 
ashore,  and  they  thought  it  no  pru- 
dence to  go  to  sea  without  a  surgeon. 
Therefore  the  next  morning  they  sent 
ashore  one  John  Cookworth^,  to  hasten 
off  either  the  surgeon  or  his  mate,  by 
pretending  that  one  of  the  men  in  the 
night  broke  his  leg  by  falling  into  the 
hold.  The  surgeon  told  him  that  he 
intended  to  come  aboard  the  next  day 
with  the  Captain,  and  would  not  come 
before,  but  sent  his  mate  Herman 
Coppinger.  This  man,  some  time 
before  this,  was  sleeping  at  his  pa- 
gally's,  and  a  sn^e  twisted  himself 
about  his  neck,  but  afterwards  went 
away  without  hurtine  him.  In  this 
countrv  it  is  usual  to  nave  the  snakes 
come  into  the  houses,  and  into  the 
ships  too ;  for  we  had  several  came 
alKMird  our  ship  when  we  lay  in  the 
river.  But  to  proceed  :  Herman  Cop- 
pinger provided  to  go  aboard ;  and 
the  next  day,  being  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  Captain  Swan  and  all  his  men 
to  meet  aboard,  I  went  aboard  with 
)iim,  neither  of  us  mistrusting  what 
iraa  designed  by  tho8e  aboard  till  we 


came  thither.  Then  we  found  it  was 
only  a  trick  to  get  the  surgeon  off ; 
for  now,  having  obtained  their  de- 
sires, the  canoe  was  sent  ashore  again 
immediately,  to  desire  as  many  as 
they  could  meet  to  come  aboard,  but 
not  to  tell  the  reason,  lest  Captain 
Swan  should  come  to  hear  of  it. 

The  13th,  in  the  morning  they 
weighed,  and  fired  a  gun.  Captain 
Swan  immediately  sent  aboard  Mr 
Nelly,  who  was  now  his  chief  mate, 
t6  see  what  the  matter  was ;  to  him 
they  told  all  their  grievances,  and 
showed  him  the  journaL  He  per- 
suaded them  to  stay  till  the  next  day 
for  an  answer  from  Captain  Swan  and 
the  merchants;  so  they  came  to  an 
anchor  again,  and  the  next  morning 
Mr  Hartop  came  aboard.  He  per- 
suaded ^  them  to  be  reconciled  again, 
or  at  least  to  stay  and  get  more  rice  ; 
but  they  were  deiaf  to  it,  and  weighed 
afain  while  he  was  aboard.  Yet  at 
Mr  Hartop's  persuasion  they  promised 
tp  stay  till  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  Captain  Swan  and  the  rest  of  the 
men,  if  they  would  come  aboard ; 
but  they  suffered  no  man  to  go  ashora 
except  one  William  Williams  that  had 
a  wooden  Iq^,  and  another  that  was  a 
sawyer.  If  Captain  Swan  had  yet 
come  aboard,  he  might  have  dashed 
all  their  designs  ;  but  he  neither  came 
himself,  as  a  captain  of  any  prudence 
and  courage  would  have  done,  nor 
sent  till  the  time  was  expired.  So 
we  left  Captain  Swan  and  about 
thirty-six  men  ashore  in  the  city, 
and  six  or  eight  that  ran  away ;  and 
about  sixteen  we  had  buried  there, 
the  most  of  which  died  by  poisoiL 
The  natives  are  very  expert  at  poison- 
ing, and  do  it  upon  small  occasions  : 
nor  did  our  men  want  for  given 
offence,  through  their  general  ro- 
gueries, and  sometimes  by  dallying 
too  familiarly  with  their  women  even 
before  their  faces.  Some  of  their 
poisons  are  slow  and  lingering;  for 
we  had  some  now  aboard  who  were 
poisoned  there,  but  died  not  till 
some  months  after. 

*  Advised. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  14th  of  January  1687,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  we  sailed  from  the 
River  of  Mindanao,  designing  to  cmise 
before  Manilla.  It  was  dnring  our 
stay  at  Mindanao  that  we  were  first 
made  sensible  of  the  change  of  time 
in  the  course  of  our  voyage.  For 
having  travelled  so  far  westward, 
keeping  the  same  course  with  the  sun, 
we  must  consequently  have  gained 
something  insensibly  in  the  length 
of  the  particular  days,  but  have  lost 
in  the  tale,  the  bulk,  or  number,  of 
the  days  or  hours.  According  to 
the  different  longitudes  of  England 
and  Mindanao,  this  isle  being  west 
from  the  Lizard,  by  common  compu- 
tation, about  210  decrees,  the  differ- 
ence of  time  at  our  amval  at  Mindanao 
ought  to  be  about  fourteen  hours : 
and  80  much  we  should  have  antici- 
pated our  reckoning,  having  gained 
It  by  bearing  the  snn  company.  Now 
the  natural  day  in  every  particular 
pjace  must  be  consonant  to  itself :  but 
this  going  about  with  or  against  the 
snn's  course  will  of  necessity  make  a 
difference  in  the  calculation  of  the 
civil  day  between  anv  two  places. 
Accordingly,  at  Mindanao  and  all 
other  places  in  the  East  Indies,  we 
found  them  reckoning  a  day  before 
us,  both  natives  and  Europeans  ;  for, 
the  Europeans  coming  eastward  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a  course 
contra^  to  the  sun  and  us,  wherever 
we  met  they  were  a  full  day  before  us 
in  their  accounts.  So,  among  the 
Indian  Mahometans  here,  their  Friday, 
the  day  of  their  Sultan's  going  to  their 
mosques,  was  Thursday  with  us ; 
though  it  was  Friday  also  with  those 
who  came  eastward  from  Europe. 
Yet  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  we  found 
the  Spaniards  of  Guam  keeping  the 
same  computation  with  ourselves ;  the 
reason  of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  they 
settled  that  colony  by  a  course  west- 
ward from  Spain  ;  the  Spaniurds  going 
first  to  America,  and  thence  to  the 
Ladrones  and  Philippines.  .  •  • 

We  coasted  to  the  westward  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Island  Mindanao, 
keeping  within  four  or  five  leases  off 


the  shore.  The  land  from  hence 
trends  away  W.  by  S. ;  it  is  of  a  good 
height  by  the  sea  and  very  woodv ; 
and  in  the  country  we  saw  high  hills. 
The  next  day  we  were  abreast  of 
Chambongo,^  a  town  in  this  island, 
thirty  le^ues  from  the  River  of  Min- 
danao. Here  is  said  to  be  a  good  har- 
bour and  a  great  settlement,  with 
plenty  of  beef  and  buffalo.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Spaniards  were  for- 
merly fortified  here  also.  About  six 
leasees  before  we  came  to  the  west 
end  of  the  Island  Mindanao,  we  fell 
in  with  a  great  many  small  low  islands 
or  keys;  and  about  two  or  three  leagues 
to  the  southward  of  these  keys  there  is 
a  long  island,  stretching  NE.  and  S  W. 
about  twelve  leagues.'  This  island 
is  low  by  the  sea  on  the  north  side, 
and  has  a  ridge  of  hills  in  the  middle 
running  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Between  this  island  and  the  small 
keys  there  is  a  good  large  channel. 
The  17ih,  we  anchored  on  the  east 
side  of  all  these  keys  in  eight  fathoms 
water,  clean  sand.  Here  are  plenty 
of  green  turtle,  whose  flesh  is  as  sweet 
as  any  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  they 
are  very  shy.  A  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  these  keys,  on  the  Island 
Mindanao,  we  saw  abundance  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Therefore  we  sent  our 
canoe  ashore,  thinking  to  find  inhabi- 
tants, but  found  none^  nor  sign  of 
any,  but  great  tracks  of  hogs  and 
great  cattle ;  and  close  by  the  sea 
there  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort ; 
the  walls  thereof  were  of  a  ^;ood 
height,  built  with  stone  and  lime, 
and,  by  the  workmanship,  seemed  to 
be  Spanish.  We  weighed  again  the 
14th,  and  went  through  between  the 
keys,  but  met  such  uncertain  tides 
tiiat  we  were  forced  to  anchor  again. 

^  Chambongo,  or  Zamboanga,  stands 
at  the  south  end  of  the  great  jut  of 
land  which  forms  the  western  portion 
of  the  Islsud  of  Mindanao ;  the  bay 
enclosed  in  the  curve  of  the  coast 
between  Mindanao  and  Zamboanga 
being  called  the  Bay  of  Liana  of 
lUana. 

*  Evidently  the  BanWiii  ^gra^^  ^ 
islands  to  the  aoutb.  ol  ZAXo^Mla.T^5lu 
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The  22<1,  we  got  abont  the  western- 
most point  of  all  Mindanao,  and  stood 
to  the  northward,  plying  nnder  the 
shore,  and  having  the  wind  at  NNE., 
a  fresh  gale.    Here  we  met  with  two 
proas  belonging  to  the  Sologns,  one 
of  the  Mindanayan  nations    before 
mentioned.    They  came  from  Manilla 
laden  with  silks  and  calicoes.     We 
kept  on  this  western   port  of  the 
island,   steering   northerly,   till   we 
came  abreast  of  some  otner  of  the 
Philippine  islands  that  lay  to  the 
northward  of  us,  then  steered  away 
towards  them,  bat  still  keeping  on 
the  west  side  of  them,  and  we  nad  the 
winds  at  NNK    The  3d  of  February 
we  anchored  in  a  good  bay  on  the 
west  side  of  an  island  in  Liat  9*  55', 
where  we  had  thirteen  fathoms  water, 
good  soft  ooze.     This  island  has  no 
name  that  we  could  find  in  any  book,^ 
but  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Island 
Sebo.    It  is  about  eight  or  ten  leagues 
long,  moimtainous  and  woody.     At 
this  place  Captain  Reed,  who  was  the 
same  Captain  Swan    had    so  much 
railed  against  in  his  journal,  and  was 
now  made  captain  m  his  room  (as 
Captain  Tait  was  made  master,  and 
Mr  Henry  More  quarter-master),  or- 
dered the  carpenters  to  cut  down  our 
quarter-deck,  to  make  the  ship  snug 
and  the  fitter  for  sailing.    When  that 
was  done  we  heeled  her,  scrubbed  her 
bottom,   and  tallowed  it;  then  we 
filled  all  our  water,  for  here  is  a  deli- 
cate small  run  of  water.     The  land 
was  pretty  low  in  this  bay,  the  mould 
black  and  fat,  and  the  trees  of  several 
kinds,  very  thick  and  talL     In  some 
places  we  found  plenty  of  canes,  such 
as  we  use  in  England  for  walking- 
canes.     These  were  short-jointed,  not 
above  two  feet  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
ten  inches  the  longest,  and  most  of 
them  not  above  two  feet     They  run 
along  on  the  ground  like  a  vine,  or 
taking  hold  of  the  trees  they  climb  up 
to  their  very  tops.     They  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  fathoms  long,  and  much  of 
a  bigness  from  the  root  till  within 

^  It  seems  to    be  the  Island    of 
JfegToa,   which  lies  to  the  west  of 
^ba,  or,  as  Dampier  calls  it,  Sebo. 


five  or  six  fathoms  of  the  end.  They 
are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  clothed 
over  with  a  coat  of  short  thick  haiiy 
substance  of  a  dun  colour,  but  it 
comes  off  by  only  drawing  the  cane 
through  your  hand.  We  did  cut 
ma^y  of  them,  and  they  proved  Tcry 
tough  heavy  canes.  We  saw  no 
houses,  nor  sign  of  inhabitants.  In 
the  middle  of  this  bay,  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  there  is  a  small  low 
woody  island  not  above  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference; our  ship  rode  about  a 
mile  from  it.  This  island  was  the 
habitation  of  an  incredible  number  of 
great  bats,  with  bodies  as  big  as 
ducks  or  larger  fowl,  and  with  vast 
wings  ;  for  I  saw  at  Mindanao  one  of 
this  sort,  and  I  judge  that  the  winn, 
stretched  out  in  length,  could  not  be 
less  asunder  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  for  it  was  much  more 
than  any  of  us  could  fathom  with  our 
arms  extended  to  the  utmost 

We  stayed  here  till  the  10th  of 
February  1687,  and  then,  having 
completed  our  business,  we  sailea 
hence  with  the  wind  at  north;  but 
going  out  we  stmck  on  a  rock, 
where  we  lay  two  hours.  It  was  very 
smooth  water,  and  the  tide  of  flooo, 
or  else  we  should  there  have  lost  our 
ship.  We  stmck  off  a  great  piece  of 
our  rudder,  which  was  all  the  aamage 
that  we  received  ;  but  we  more  nar- 
rowly missed  losing  our  ship  this  time 
than  in  any  other  in  the  whole  voyage. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  be- 
cause it  does  not  break,  unless  pro- 
bably it  may  appear  in  foul  weather. 
After  we  were  passed  this  shoal,  we 
coasted  alone  by  the  rest  of  the 
Philippine  luands,  keeping  on  the 
west  side  of  them.  Some  of  them 
appeared  to  be  very  mountainont 
dry  land.  We  saw  many  fires  in  the 
night  as  we  passed  by  Panay,'  a  great 
i£nd  settled  by  Spaniards ;  and  by 
the  fires  up  and  down  it  seems  to  be 
well  settled  by  them ;  for  this  is  a 
Spanish  custom,  whereby  they  give 
notice  of  any^  danger,  or  the  like,  from 
sea ;  and  it  is  probable  they  had 
seen  our  ship  the  day  before.    The 

*  Lying  to  the  north-west  of  N^roa^ 
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18th  of  Febraaxy  we  anchored  at  the 
NW.  end  of  the  Island  Mindoro,  in 
ten  iathoms  water,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  shore.    Min' 
doro  is  a  large  island,  the  middle  of 
it  lying  in   Lat    13%  about   forty 
leagues  long,   stretching  NW.   and 
SE.     It  is  high  and  mountainous, 
and  not  very  woody.     Here  we  saw 
great  tracks  of  hogs  and  beef,  and  we 
saw  some  of  each,  and  hunted  them  ; 
but  they  were  wild,  and  we  could  kill 
none.     While  we  lay  here,  there  was 
a  canoe  with  four  Indians  came  from 
Manilla.    They  were  ver^  shy  of  us  a 
while ;  but  at  last,  hearing  us  speak 
Spanish,  they  came  to  us,  and  told 
us  that  they  were  going  to  a  friar  that 
lived  at  an  Indian  vill^e  towards  the 
SE.  end  of  the  island.    They  told  us 
also  that  the  harbour  of  Manilla  is 
seldom  or  never  without  twenty  or 
thirty  sail  of  vessels,  most  Chinese, 
some  Portuguese,  and  some  few  the 
Spaniards  mtve  of  their  own.    They 
sud    that    when    they    had    done 
their  business  with  the  fiiar,  they 
would  return  to  Manilla,  and  hoped 
to  be  back  again  at  this  place  in  lour 
days'  time.     We  told  them  that  we 
came  for  a  trade  with  the  Spaniards 
at  Manilla,  and  should  be  glad  if  they 
would  can^  a  letter  to  some  merchant 
there,  which  they  promised  to  do. 
But  this  was  only  a  pretence  of  ours, 
to  get  out  of  them  what  intelligence 
we  couldas  to  their  shipping,  strength, 
and  the  like^  under  colour  of  seeking 
a  trade ;  for  our  business  was  to  pil- 
lage.   Now  if  we  had  really  designed 
to  have  traded  here,  this  was  as  fair 
an  opportunitv  as  men  could  have 
desirea,  for  these  men  could  have 
brought  us  to  the  friar  that  they 
weregoins  to,  and  a  small  {present  to 
him  would  have  engaged  him  to  do 
any  kindness  for  us  in  the  way  of 
trade ;  for  the  Spanish  Governors  do 
not  allow  of  it,  and  we  must  trade  by 
atealth. 

The  21st,  we  went  from  hence  with 
the  wind  at  ENK,  a  small  gale.  The 
28d«  in  the  morning,  we  were  ffur  by 
the  SE.  end  of  the  Island  Luconia,^ 

^  Not  of  the  whole  ialand«  which 


the  place  that  had  been  so  long  de- 
sired by  us.  We  presently  saw  a  sail 
coming  from  the  northward,  and 
making  after  her,  we  took  her  in  two 
hours'  time.  She  was  a  Spanish  bark 
that  came  from  a  place  called  Panga- 
sanam,  a  small  town  on  the  N.  end 
of  Luconia,  as  the^  told  us ;  pro- 
bably the  same  with  Poneassiuay, 
which  lies  on  a  bay  at  the  N  W.  side  of 
the  island.  She  was  bound  to  Man- 
illa, but  had  no  goods  aboard ;  and 
therefore  we  turned  her  awav.  The 
23d  we  took  another  Spanish  vessel 
that  came  ftom  the  same  place  as  the 
other.  She  was  laden  with  rice  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  bound  for  Manilla 
also.  These  goods  were  purposely 
for  the  Acapulco  ship ;  the  rice  was 
for  the  men  to  live  on  while  th^  lay 
there^  and  in  their  return ;  and  the 
cotton  cloth  was  to  make  sails.  The 
master  of  this  prize  was  boatswain  of 
the  Acapulco  snip,  which  escaped  us 
at  Onam,  and  was  now  at  Manilla. 
It  was  this  man  that  ffave  u&the  re- 
lation of  what  strengtn  it  had,  how 
they  were  afraid  of  us  there,  and  of 
the  aoddent  that  happened  to  them, 
as  is  before  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Chapter.  We  took  these  two  vessels 
within  seven  or  eight  leagues  of 
Manilla. 

Luconia  I  have  spoken  of  already; 
but  I  shall   now  add  this  fiirther 
account  of  it.     It  is  a  great  island, 
taking  up  between  six  and  seven  de- 
grees of  Latitude  in  length,  and  its 
breadth  near   the  middle  is  about 
sixty  leEttues^  bat  the  ends  are  nar- 
row.   The  north  end  lies  in  about 
19^  N.,  and  the  south  end  in  about 
12*  SO'.    This  mat  island  has  abun- 
dance of  small  xeys  or  islands  lying 
about  it,  especially  at  the  north  end. 
The  south  side  fronts  towards  the 
rest  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  of 
these  that  are  its  nearest  neighbours, 
Mindoro,  lately  mentioned,  is   the 
ohie(  and  gives  name  to  the  sea  or 

stretches  away  south-east  of  Manilla, 
into  a  long  jagged  peninsula ;  Dam- 
pier  evidently  means  at  the  southern 
point  of  what  we  mny  caiVi  \2l;^  taka.- 
land  of  Luzon. 
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strait  that  parts  it  and  the  other 
islands  from  Luconia,  being  called 
the  Straits  of  Mindoro.  The  body  of 
the  Island  Luconia  is  composed  of 
many  spacious  plain  savannahs,  and 
large  mountains.  The  north  end 
seems  to  be  more  plain  and  even,  I 
mean  freer  from  hills,  than  the  south 
end  ;  but  the  land  is  all  along  of  a 
eood  height.  It  does  not  appear  so 
nourishing  and  green  as  some  of  the 
other  islands  in  this  range,  especially 
that  of  St  John,  Mindanao,  Bat 
Island,  &c. ;  yet  in  some  places  it  is 
yery  woody.  Some  of  the  mountains 
of  this  isiand  afford  gold,  and  the 
savannalis  are  well  stocked  with  herds 
of  cattle,  especially  buffaloes.  These 
cattle  are  in  great  plenty  all  over  the 
East  Indies ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
probable  that  there  were  man^  of 
these  here  even  before  the  Spaniards 
came  hither.  But  now  there  are  also 
plenty  of  other  cattle,  as  I  have  been 
told,  as  bollocks,  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  &C.,  brought  hither  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  pretty  well  in- 
habited with  Indians,  most  of  them, 
if  not  all,  under  the  Spaniards,  who 
now  are  masters  of  it.  The  native 
Indians  do  live  together  in  towns ; 
and  they  have  prieste  among  them  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Spanish  religion. 
Manilla,  the  chief,  or  perhaps  only 
city,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  high 
hills,  facing  upon  a  spacious  harbour 
near  the  S  W.  point  of  the  island,  in 
about  1 4*  N.  It  is  environed  with  a 
high  strong  wall,  and  very  well  forti- 
fied  with  forts  and  breastworks.  The 
houses  are  large,  strongly  built,  and 
covered  with  pantile.  The  streets 
are  large  and  pretty  regular,  with  a 
parade^  in  the  midst,  after  the 
Spanish  fashion.  There  are  a  great 
many  fair  buildings,  besides  churches 
and  other  religious  houses,  of  which 
there  are  not  a  few.  The  harbour  is 
so  lar^,  that  some  hundreds  of  ships 
may  nde  here  ;  and  is  never  without 
many,  both  of  their  own,  and  strangers. 
I  have  already  given  you  an  account 
of  the  two  ships  going  and  coming 
between   this  place   and  Acapulco. 

iPlaza. 


Besides  them,  they  have  some  small 
vessels  of  their  own ;  and  they  do 
allow  the  Portuguese  to  trade  here; 
but  the  Chinese  are  the  chief  mer- 
chants, and  they  drive  the  greatest 
trade ;  for  they  have  commonly 
twenty  or  thirty,  or  forty  junka  in 
the  harbour  at  a  time,  and  a  great 
many  merchants  constantly  residins 
in  the  city,  beside  shop-keepers  and 
handicraftsmen  in  abundance.  Small 
vessels  run  up  near  the  town,  but  the 
Acapulco  ships,  and  others  of  greater 
burthen  lie  a  league  short  of  it,  where 
there  is  a  strong  fort  also,  and  store- 
houses to  put  goods  in.  I  had  the 
m^jor  part  of  this  relation  two  or 
three  years  after  this  time,  from  Mr 
Coppinger  our  surgeon  ;  for  he  made 
a  voyage  hither  from  Porto  Novo,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in 
a  Portuguese  ship,  as  I  think.  We 
were  not  within  sight  of  this  town, 
but  I  was  shown  the  hills  that  over- 
looked it,  and  drew  a  draught  of  them 
as  we  la^  off  at  sea.* 

The  time  of  the  year  being  now  too 
far  spent  to  do  anything  here,  it  was 
concluded  to  sail  from  hence  to  Pnlo 
Condore,  a  little  parcel  of  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Cambodia,  and  carry  this 
prize  with  us,  and  there  careen  if  we 
could  find  any  convenient  place  for 
it ;  designing  to  return  hither  again 
by  the  Tatter  end  of  May,  and  wait 
for  the  Acapulco  ship  that  comes 
about  that  time.  By  our  draughts 
(which  we  were  guided  by,  beiiur 
strangers  to  these  parts)  this  seemed 
to  us,  then,  to  be  a  place  out  of  the 
way,  where  we  might  lie  snug  for  a 
while,  and  wait  the  time  of  returning 
for  our  prey.  For  we  avoided  as 
much  as  we  could,  going  to  lie  by  at 
any  great  place  of  commerce,  lest  we 
should  become  too  much  exposed, 
and  perhaps  be  assaulted  by  a  force 

'  In  the  edition  from  which  the 
present  text  is  printed,  there  is  a 
shaded  skeleton  drawing,  about  four 
inches  long  by  three-quarters  high, 
entitled  **  A  Prospect  of  y«  Coast  of 
y^  I.  Luconia,  near  Manila,  at  6  L. 
off  shore,  y«  highest  Pike  bearing 
East" 
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greater  than  our  own.  So  having 
set  onr  prisoners  ashore,  we  sailed 
from  Lnconia  the  26th  of  February. 
In  our  way  we  went  pretty  near  the 
shoals  of  Pracel,^  and  otner  shoals 
which  are  very  dangerous.  We  were 
very  much  afraid  of  them,  but  escaped 
them  without  so  much  as  seeing  them, 
only  at  the  very  south  end  of  the 
Pracel  shoals  we  saw  three  little 
sandy  islands  or  spots  of  sand,  stand- 
ing just  above  water,  within  a  mile 
of  us.  It  was  the  1 8th  of  March  be- 
fore we  came  in  sight  of  Pulo  Con- 
dore,  or  the  Island  Condore,  as 
"Pulo"  signifies.  The  14th  about 
noon  we  anchored  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  against  a  sandy  bay 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  in  ten 
fathoms  clean  hard  sand,  with  both 
ship  and  prize.  Pulo  Condore  is  the 
principal  of  a  heap  of  islands,  and 
the  only  inhabited  one  of  them. 
They  lie  in  Lat.  8*  i(/  N.  and  about 
twenty  leagues  south  and  by  east 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Cam- 
bodia.' These  islands  lie  so  near  to- 
gether, that  at  a  distance  they  appear 
to  be  but  one  island.  Two  of  these 
islands  are  pretty  large,  and  of  a  good 
height ;  they  may  be  seen  fourteen  or 
fift^n  leagues  at  sea ;  the  rest  are 
but  little  spots.  The  biggest  of  the 
two  (which  is  the  inhabited  one)  is 
about  four  or  five  leagues  long,  and 
lies  east  and  west.  It  is  not  above 
three  miles  broad  at  the  broadest 
]»lace,  in  most  places  not  above  a  mile 
wide.  The  other  large  island  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  half-a-mile 
wide.  This  island  stretches  north 
and  south.  There  are  no  more  islands 
on  the  north  side,  but  five  or  six  on 
the  south  side  of  the  great  island. 
The  mould  of  these  islands  for  the 
biggest  part  is  blackish,  and  pretty 

^  The  Paracel  Islands  and  reefs  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

■  Or  Mai-Kiang,  which  on  its  way 
to  the  coast  traverses  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  empire  of  Annam  ;  Pulo 
Condore  is  directly  south  of  itis  main 
embouchure,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Btandu  Saigon,  chief  town  of  the 
French  colony  of  Cochin  China. 


deep ;  only  the  hills  are  somewhat 
stony.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
biggest  island  is  sandy,  yet  all 
clotned  with  trees  of  divers  sorts. 
The  trees  do  not  grow  so  thick  as  I 
have  seen  them  in  some  places,  but 
thev  are  generally  large  and  tail,  and 
fit  tor  anv  uses.  There  is  one  sort  of 
tree  much  larger  than  any  other  on 
this  island,  and  which  I  have  not 
seen  anywhere  else.  It  is  about  three 
or  four  feet  diameter  in  the  body, 
from  whence  is  drawn  a  sort  of 
clammv  juice,  which  being  boiled  a 
little  becomes  perfect  tar ;  and  if 
you  boil  it  much  it  will  become  hard 
as  pitch . '  The  fruit  trees  that  Nature 
has  bestowed  on  these  isles  are  man- 
goes, and  trees  bearing  a  sort  of  grape, 
and  othertrees  bearing  a  kind  of  wild  or 
bastard  nutmegs.  These  all  grow  wild 
in  the  woods,  and  in  very  great 
plenty.  The  mangoes  here  grow  on 
trees  as  big  as  apple  trees.  Those  at 
Fort  St  Oeorge  are  not  so  large.  The 
fruit  of  these  is  as  big  as  a  smidl 
peach,  but  long  and  smaller  towards 
the  top.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour 
when  ripe  ;  it  is  very  juicy,  and  of  a 
pleasant  smell  and  delicate  taste. 
When  the  mango  is  youns,  they  cut 
them  in  two  pieces,  and  pickle  them 
with  salt  and  vinegar,  in  which  they 
put  some  cloves  and  garlic.  The 
grape  tree  grows  with  a  straight  body, 
of  a  diameter  about  a  foot  or  more^ 
and  has  but  few  limbs  or  boughs. 
The  fruit  grows  in  clusters,  all  about 
the  body  of  the  tree,  like  the  jack, 
durian,  and  cacao  fruits.  There  are 
of  them  both  red  and  white.  They 
are  much  like  such  grapes  as  grow 
on  our  vines,  both  in  shape  and 
colour.  The  wild  nutmeg  tree  is  as 
big  as  a  walnut  tree  ;  but  it  does  not 
spread  so  much.  The  boughs  are 
gross,^  and  the  fruit  grows  among 
the  boughs  as  the  walnut  and  other 
fruits.  The  animals  of  these  islands 
are  some  hogs,  lizards,  guanas, 
and  some  of  those  creatures  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  XI.,'  which  are 

•  Well  known  in  commerce  and  for 
nautical  purposes  as  CambodVa^ -i^KV^ 

*  Thick.  •See-^^gBTa^ 
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like,  bat  much  bigger,  than  the 
guana.  Here  are  many  sorts  of  birds, 
as  parrots,  paroquets,  doves,  and 
pigeons.  Here  are  also  a  sort  of  wild 
cocks  and  hens,  which  crow  like  ours, 
but  much  more  small  and  shrill ;  and 
by  their  crowing  we  do  first  find  them 
out  in  the  woods  where  we  shoot  them. 
Their  flesh  is  very  white  and  sweet. 
There  are  a  great  many  limpets  and 
mussels,  and  plenty  of  green  turtle. 
These  islands  are  pretty  well  watered 
with  small  brooks  of  fresh  water,  that 
run  slush  ^  into  the  sea  for  ten  months 
in  the  years.  The  latter  end  of  March 
tiiey  begin  to  dry  away,  and  in  April 
YOU  shdl  have  none  in  the  brooks 
but  what  is  lodged  in  deep  holes  ;  but 
vou  may  dig  wells  in  some  places.  In 
May,  when  the  rain  comes,  the  land 
is  again  replenished  with  water,  and 
the  orooks  run  out  into  the  sea. 

These  islands  lie  vety  commodiously 
in  the  way  to  and  from  Japan,  China, 
Manilla,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  and 
in  general  all  this  most  easterly  coast 
of  the  Indian  continent,  whether  you 
go  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  or 
the  Straits  of  Snnda  between  Sumatra 
and  Java ;  and  one  of  them  you  must 
pass  in  the  common  way  from  Europe, 
or  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  un- 
less you  mean  to  fetch  a  great  com- 
pass round  most  of  the  East  India 
islands,  as  we  did.  Any  ship  in  dis- 
tress may  be  refreshed  and  recruited 
here  very  conveniently,  and,  besides 
ordinary  accommodations,  be  furnish- 
ed with  masts,  yards,  pitch,  and  tar. 
The  inhabitants  are  by  nation  Cochin 
Chinese,  as  they  told  us,  for  one  of 
them  spoke  good  Malay,  which  lan- 
guage we  learnt  a  smattering  of,  and 
some  of  us  so  as  to  speak  it  pretty 
well  while  we  lay  at  Mindanao ;  and 
this  is  the  common  ton^e  of  trade 
and  commerce  (though  it  be  not  in 
several  of  them  the  native  language) 
in  most  of  the  East  India  islands, 
being  the  lingita  franoa,  as  it  were, 
of  these  parts.  I  believe  it  is  the 
vulgar  tongue  at  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo;  but  at  Celebes, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Spice 

iJulL 


Islands,  it  seems  borrowed  for  the 
carrying  on 'of  trade.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Pulo  Condore  are  but  a  small 
people  in  stature,  well  enough  shaped, 
and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  Min- 
danayans.  They  are  pretty  lons-vis- 
aged,  their  hair  is  black  and  straight, 
their  eyes  are  but  small  and  black, 
their  noses  of  a  mean  bigness  and 
pretty  high,  their  lips  thin,  their 
teeth  white,  and  little  mouths.  They 
are  very  civil  j)eople,  but  extraordin- 
ary poor.  Their  chief  employment  is 
to  draw  the  juice  of  those  trees  that  I 
have  described  to  make  tar.  They 
preserve  it  in  wooden  troughs,  and 
when  they  have  their  cargo  they 
transport  it  to  Cochin  China,  their 
mother  country.  Some  others  of 
them  emplov  themselves  to  catch 
turtle,  and  boil  up  their  fat  to  oil, 
which  they  also  transport  home. 
These  people  have  great  large  nets 
with  wide  meshes  to  catch  the  turtle. 
The  Jamaica  turtlers  have  such,  and 
I  did  never  see  the  like  nets  but  at 
Jamaica  and  here.  They  are  so  free 
of  their  women  that  they  would  bring 
them  aboard  and  offer  them  to  us, 
and  many  of  our  men  hired  them  for 
a  small  matter.  This  is  a  custom 
used  by  several  nations  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  at  Pegu,  Siam,  Cochin 
China,  and  Cambodia,  as  I  have  been 
told.  It  is  used  at  Tonquin  also  to 
my  knowledge,  for  I  did  afterwards 
make  a  voya^  thither,  and  most  of 
our  men  had  women  aboard  all  the 
time  of  their  abode  there.  In  Africa 
also,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  our  mer- 
chants, factors,  and  seamen  that  re- 
side there  have  their  black  misses. 
It  is  accounted  a  piece  of  policy  to  do 
it,  for  the  chief  factors  and  captains 
of  ships  have  the  great  men's  daugh- 
ters onered  them,  the  Mandarin's  or 
noblemen's  at  Tonquin,  and  even  the 
King's  wives  in  fNew]  Guinea ;  and 
by  tnis  sort  of  alliance  the  countiy 
people  are  en^;aged  to  a  greater  friend- 
shin.  And  if  there  should  arise  any 
difference  about  trade,  or  anything 
else,  which  might  provoke  the  natives 
to  seek  some  treacherous  revenge  (to 
which  all  these  heathen  nations  are 
very  prone),  then  these  Delilahs  would 
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certainly  declare  it  to  their  white 
frienda,  and  so  hinder  their  countiy- 
men's  designs. 

These  people  are  idolaters;  bnt 
their  manner  of  worship  I  know  not. 
There  are  a  few  scattering  houses  and 
plantations  on  the  great  island,  and  a 
small  Tillage  on  the  sonth  side  of  it ; 
where  there  is  a  little  idol  temple, 
and  an  ima^e  of  an  elephant,  aboat 
fire  feet  high,  and  in  bigness  propor- 
tionable, placed  on  one  side  of  the 
temnle,  and  ahorse,  not  so  big,  placed 
on  tne  other  side  of  it :  both  stand- 
ing with  their  heads  towards  the 
sontk.  The  temple  itself  was  low 
and  ordinary,  bnilt  of  wood,  and 
thatched,  like  one  of  their  honses, 
which  are  bnt  very  meanly.  The 
images  of  the  horse  and  the  elephant 
were  the  most  general  idols  tnat  I 
ohaerred  in  the  temple  of  Tonqnin 
when  I  travelled  there.  There  were 
other  images  also,  of  beasts,  birds, 
and  fish  ;  I  do  not  remember  I  saw 
any  human  shape  there,  nor  any  such 
monstrous  representations  as  I  have 
seen  among  the  Chinese.  Whereyer 
the  Chinese  seamen  or  merchants 
come  (and  they  are  rery  numerous 
all  oyer  the  seas),  they  haye  always 
hideous  idols  on  board  their  junks  or 
ships,  with  altars,  and  images  burn- 
ing before  them.  These  idols  they 
bring  ashore  with  them.  And  be- 
sides those  they  haye  in  common ; 
eyery  man  has  one  in  his  own  house. 
Upon  some  particular  solemn  days  I 
have  seen  tneir  Bonzes,  or  priests, 
bring  whole  armfuls  of  painted  papers, 
and  bum  them  with  a  jp'eat  deal  of  cere- 
mony,being  veiy  careful  to  let  no  piece 
escape  them.  The  same  day  they 
killed  a  goat,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely fatting  a  month  before  :  this 
thqr  offer  or  present  before  their  idol, 
and  then  dress  it  and  feast  themselves 
with  it.  I  have  seen  them  do  this  in 
Tonqnin,  where  I  have  at  the  same 
time  been  invited  to  their  feasts :  and 
at  Bencoolen,  in  the  Isle  of  Sumatra, 
they  sent  a  shoulder  of  the  sacrificed 
goat  to  the  English,  who  ate  of  it 
and  asked  me  to  do  so  too ;  but  I 
refused. 

When  I  was  at  Madras,  or  Fort  St 


George,  I  took  notice  of  a  great  cere- 
mony used  for  several  nights  succes- 
sively by  the  idolaters  inhabiting  the 
suburbs.  Both  men  and  women 
(these  very  well  clad)  in  a  great  mul- 
titude went  in  solemn  procession  with 
lighted  torches,  canrmg  their  idola 
about  with  them.  I  know  not  the 
oneaning  of  it.  I  observed  some  went 
purposely  carrying  oil  to  sprinkle  into 
the  lamps,  to  make  them  burn  the 
brighter.  They  began  their  round 
about  11  o'clock  at  night ;  and  hav- 
ing paced  it  gravely  a^ut  the  streets 
till  2  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
their  idols  were  carried  with  mucn 
ceremony  into  the  temple  by  the 
chief  of  the  procession,  and  some  of 
the  women  1  saw  enter  the  temple 
particularly.  Their  idols  were  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Tonqnin,  Cambodia, 
&c.,  being  in  human  shape. 

I  have  said  already  that  we  arrived 
at  these  islands  the  14th  of  March 
1687.  The  next  day  we  searched 
about  for  a  place  to  careen  in ;  and 
the  16th  we  entered  the  harbour,  and 
immediatelyprovided  to  careen.  Some 
men  were  set  to  fell  great  trees  to  saw 
into  plank  ;  others  went  to  unrigging 
the  snip  :  some  made  a  house  to  put 
our  goods  in,  and  for  the  sailmaker 
to  work  in.  The  country  people  re- 
sorted to  us,  and  brought  us  of  the 
fruits  of  the  island,  with  hogs,  and 
sometimes  turtle ;  for  which  they 
received  rice  in  exchange,  which  wo 
had  a  shipload  of,  taken  at  Manilla. 
We  bought  of  them  also  a  good  quan- 
tity of  uieir  pitchy  liquor,  whicn  we 
boiled,  and  used  about  our  ship's 
bottom.  We  mixed  it  first  with  lime, 
which  we  made  here  ;  and  it  made  an 
excellent  coat,  and  stuck  on  very 
well.  We  stayed  in  this  harbour 
from  the  16th  of  March  till  the  16th 
of  April ;  in  which  time  we  made  a 
new  suit  of  sails  of  the  cloth  that  was 
taken  in  the  prize.  We  cut  a  spare 
main-topmast,  and  sawed  plank  to 
sheathe  the  ship's  bottom  ;  for  she  was 
not  sheathed  all  over  at  Mindanao, 
and  that  old  plank  that  was  left  on 
then  we  now  npped  of^  and  clapped 
on  new.  While  we  lay  here,  two  oC 
our  men  died,  who  were  '^Vawckfi^  «9^ 
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Mindanao :  they  told  us  of  it  when 
they  found  themselves  poisoned,  and 
had  lingered  ever  since.     They  were 
opened  by  our  doctor,  according  to 
their  own  request  before  they  died, 
and  their  livers  were  black,  light  and 
dry,  like  pieces  of  cork.     Our  busi- 
ness being  finished  here,  we  lefb  the 
Spanish  prize  taken  at  Manilla,  and 
most  of  the  rice,  taking  out  enough 
for  ourselves:   and  on  the  17th  we 
went  from  hence  to  the  place  where 
we  first  anchored,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  great  island,  purposely  to  water; 
for  there  was  a  ^reat  stream  when  we 
first  came  to  the  island,  and  we  thought 
it  was  so  now.     But  we  found  it  dried 
up,  only  it  stood  in  holes,  two  or 
three  hogsheads  or  a  tun  in  a  hole ; 
therefore    we    did    immediately  cut 
bamboos,  and  made  spouts,  through 
wliich  we  conveyed  the  water  down 
to  the  sea-side  by  taking  it  up  in 
bowls,   and   pouring   it   into   these 
spouts  or    troughs.      We   conveyed 
some    of  it  thus   near   half-a-mile. 
While  we  were  filling  our  water,  Cap- 
tain Reed  engaged  an  old  man,  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  (the 
same  who,   I    said,  could  speak  the 
Malay  langua^),  to  be  his  pilot  to 
the  Bay  of  Siam :  for  he  had  often 
been  telling  us,  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted there,   and  that  he  knew 
some  islands  there  where  there  were 
fishermen    lived,    who    he   thought 
could  supply  us  with  salt-fish  to  eat 
at  sea ;  for  we  had  nothing  but  rice 
to  eat.     The  easterly  monsoon  was 
not  yet  done;  therefore  it  was  con- 
cluded to  spend   some  time  there, 
and  then  take  the  advantage  of  the 
beginning  of  the  western  monsoon  to 
return  to  Manilla  again. 

The  21st  of  Annl  1687,  we  sailed 
from  Pulo  Conaore,  directing  our 
course  W.  by  8.  for  the  Bay  of  Siam. 
The  23d,  we  arrived  at  Pulo  Uby.* 
The  island  is  about  fort7  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Pulo  Condore ;  it 
lies  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Siam,  and  the  SW.  point  of  land 
that  makes  the  bay,  namely,  the  Point 

^  Pulo  Obi,  off  the  extreme  southern 
jfoJnt  of  the  Cambodian  peninsula. 


of  Cambodia.    This  island  is  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  round,  and  it 
is  higher  land  than  any  of  the  Pulo 
Condore  isles.     Against  Uie   soutib- 
east  part  of  it  there  is  a  small  ke^, 
about  a  cable's  length  from  the  mam 
island.   This  Pulo  U by  is  very  woody. 
At  Pulo  Uby  we  found  two  small 
barks  laden  with  rice.    They  belonged 
to  Cambodia,  from  whence  they  came 
not  above  two  or  three  days  before ; 
and  they  touched  here  to  fill  water. 
Rice  is  the  general  food  of  all  these 
countries ;  therefore  it  is  transported 
by  sea  from  one  country  to  another, 
as  com  is  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 
For  in  some  countries  they  produce 
more  than    enough  for  themselves, 
and  send  what  they  can  spare  to  those 
places  where  there  is  but  little.     The 
24th,  we  went  into  the  Bay  of  Siam. 
This  is  a  lar^  deep  bay,  of  which 
and  of  this  kingdom  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent speak  but  little.*    We  run  down 
into  the  Bay  of  Siam  till  we  came  to 
the  islands  that  our  Pulo  Condore 
pilot  told  us  of,  which  lie  about  the 
middle  of  the  bay  ;  >  but  as  good  a 
pilot  as  he  was,  he  run  us  aground ; 
yet   we  had  no  damage.      Captain 
Keed  went  ashore  at  tnese  islands, 
where  he  found  a  small  town  of  fisher- 
men ;  but  they  had  no  fish  to  sell, 
and  so  we  returned  empty.     We  had 
yet  fair  weather  and  very  little  wind ; 
so  that  being  often  becalmed,  we  were 
till  the  18th  of  May  before  we  got  to 
Pulo  Ubv  again.      There  we  found 
two  small  vessels  at  anchor  on  the 
east  side  :  they  were  laden  with  rice 
and  lacquer,  which  is  used  in  japan- 
ning of  cabinets.    One  of  these  came 
from  Champa,  bound  to  the  town  of 
Malacca,  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
who  took  it  from  uie  Portuguese ; 
and  this  shows  that  they  have  a  trade 
with  Champa.    This  was  a  very  pretty 
neat  vessel,  her  bottom  very  clean 
and  curiously  coated  ;  she  had  about 
forty  men  ail  armed  with  cortans  or 
broadswords,  lances,  and  some  guns 

*  Reserving  a  more  particular  ao* 
count  to  Appendix  I.  (see  Introduc- 
tory Note  on  page  116). 

»  Probably  Pulo  Way,  in  Lat  10*  N. 
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tliat  went  with  a  swivel  npon  their 
gunwales.  They  were  of  the  idolaters, 
natives  of  Champa,  and  some  of  the 
briskest,  most  sociable,  without  fear- 
fulness  or  shyness,  and  the  most  neat 
and  dexterous  about  their  shipping, 
of  any  such  I  have  met  with  in  sdl 
my  travels.^  The  other  vessel  came 
from  the  River  of  Cambodia  and  was 
bound  towards  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Both  of  them  stopped  here,  for  the 
westerly  winds  now  began  to  blow, 
which  were  against  them,  beine 
somewhat  belated.  We  anchored 
also  on  the  east  side,  intending  to  fill 
water. 

The  2l8t  of  May  we  went  back  from 
hence  towards  Pmo  Condore.  In  our 
way  we  overtook  a  great  junk  that 
came  from  Palembang,  a  town  on  the 
Island  of  Sumatra.  She  was  full  laden 
with  pepper  which  they  bought  there, 
and  was  bound  to  Siam ;  but  it  blow- 
ing so  hard,  she  was  afraid  to  venture 
into  that  Imy,  and  therefore  came  to 
Pulo  Condore  with  us,  where  we 
both  anchored  May  24th.  This  ves- 
sel was  of  the  Chinese  make,  full  of 
little  rooms  or  partitions  like  our 
wdl-boats.  I  shidl  describe  them  in 
the  next  Chapter.  The  men  of  this 
junk  told  us  that  the  English  were 
settled  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  at 
a  place  called  Sillabar ;  and  the  first 
knowlec^  we  had  that  the  English 
had  anv  settlement  on  Sumatra  was 
from  these.  When  we  came  to  an 
anchor,  we  saw  a  small  bark  at  anchor 
near  the  shore ;  therefore  Captain 
Reed  sent  a  canoe  aboard  her  to  know 
from  whence  they  came ;  and  sunpos- 
inff  ^at  it  was  a  Malay  vessel,  he 
oraered  the  men  not  to  go  aboard, 
for  they  are  accounted  desperate  fel- 
lows, and  their  vessels  are  commonly 
full  of  men,  who  all  wear  cressets  or 
little  daggers  by  their  sides.  The 
canoe's  crew,  not  minding  the  Cap- 
tain's orders,  went  aboard,  all  but  one 
inan  that  stayed  in  the  canoe.  The 
Malays,  who  were  about  twenty  of 

^  One  is  tempted  to  find  in  this 
graphic  account  traces  of  the  Japanese, 
then  little  if  at  all  known  to  even  our 
moat  experienced  navigators. 
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them,  seeing  our  men  all  armed, 
thought  that  they  came  to  take  their 
vessel ;  therefore  at  once,  on  a  signal 
given,  they  drew  out  their  cressets 
and  stabbed  five  or  six  of  our  men 
before  they  knew  what  the  matter 
was.  The  rest  of  our  men  leaped  over- 
board, some  into  the  canoe  and  some 
into  the  sea,  and  so  eot  away.  Among 
the  rest,  one  Daniel  Wallis  leaped  into 
the  sea,  who  could  never  swim  before 
nor  since ;  yet  now  he  swam  very 
well  a  good  while  before  he  was  taken 
up.  When  Uie  canoe  came  aboard. 
Captain  Reed  manned  two  canoes  and 
went  to  be  revenged  on  the  Malays ; 
but  they,  seeing  nim  coming,  cut  a 
hole  in  their  vessel's  bottom  and  went 
ashore  in  their  boat  Captain  Reed 
followed  them,  but  they  ran  into  the 
woods  and  hid  themselves. 

Here  we  stayed  ten  or  eleven  days, 
for  it  blew  very  hard  all  the  time. 
WhHe  we  stayed  here,  Herman  Cop- 
pinger  our  surgeon  went  ashore,  in* 
tending  to  live  here ;  but  Captain 
Reed  sent  some  men  and  fetched  him 
again.  I  had  the  same  thoughts,  and 
would  have  gone  ashore  too,  but 
waited  for  a  more  convenient  place. 
For  neither  he  nor  I  when  we  went 
last  on  board  at  Mindanao  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  plot  that  was  laid  to 
leave  Captain  Swan  and  run  away 
with  the  ship  ;  and  being  sufficiently 
weary  of  this  mad  crew,  we  wera 
willing  to  give  them  the  slip  at  any 
place  m)m  whence  we  might  hope  to 
get  a  passage  to  an  English  factory. 
There  was  nothing  else  of  moment 
happened  whilst  we  stayed  here. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Having  filled  our  water,  cut  onr 
wood,  and  got  our  ship  in  a  sailinff 
posture  while  the  blustering  hara 
winds  lasted,  we  took  the  first  oppor* 
tnnity  of  a  settled  gale  to  sail  towards 
Manilla.  Accordingly,  June  the  4th 
1687,  we  loosed  from  Pulo  Condore 
with  the  wind  at  SW.,  fair  weather, 
atabriskgale.  Thei^^i^\^axi!iKAw«sA 
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to  Siam  remained  there  waiting  for 
an  easterly  wind ;  but  one  of  his  men, 
a  kind  of  bastard  Portuguese,  came 
aboard  our  ship  and  was  entertained 
for  the  sake  of  nis  knowledge  in  the 
several  langua^  of  these  countries. 
The  wind  contmued  in  the  SW.  but 
twenty-four  hours,  or  a  little  more, 
and  then  came  about  to  the  N.  and 
then  to  the  N£.,  and  the  sky  became 
exceeding  clear.  Then  the  wind  came 
at  £.,  and  lasted  betwixt  E.  and  SE. 
for  eiffht  or  ten  days.  Yet  we  con- 
tinned  plying  to  windward,  expecting 
every  day  a  shift  of  wind,  because 
these  winds  were  not  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  We  were  now 
afraid  lest  the  currents  might  deceive 
us  and  carry  us  on  the  shoals  of  Pra- 
cel,  which  were  near  us,  a  little  to 
the  NW.;  but  we  passed  on  to  the 
eastward  without  seeing  any  sign  of 
them.  Yet  we  were  kept  much  to 
the  northward  of  our  intended  course, 
and  the  easterly  winds  still  continu- 
ing, we  despaired  of  getting  to  Man- 
ilia,  and  therefore  began  to  project 
some  new  design ;  and  the  result  was, 
to  visit  the  island  of  Prata,^  about 
the  Lat  of  20**  40^  N.,  and  not  far 
from  us  at  this  time.  It  is  a  small 
low  island  environed  with  rocks  clear 
round  it,  by  report.  It  lieth  so  in 
the  way  between  Manilla  and  Canton, 
the  head  of  a  province  and  a  town  of 

nt  trade  in  China,  that  the  Chinese 
read  the  rocks  about  it  more  than 
the  Spaniards  did  formerly  dread  Ber- 
mudas,* for  many  of  their  junks 
coming  from  Manilla  have  been  lost 
there,  and  with  abundance  of  treasure 
in  them,  as  we  were  informed  by  all 
the  Spaniards  that  ever  we  conversed 
with  in  these  parts.  They  told  us 
also  that  in  these  wrecks  most  of  the 
men  were  drowned,  and  that  the 
Chinese  did  never  go  thither  to  take 
up  any  of  the  treasure  that  was  lost 
there  for  fear  of  beine  lost  themselves. 
But  the  danger  of  tae  place  did  not 

^  Pratos,  lying  in  the  north  of  the 
Chinese  Sea,  gkhovLt  equidistant  from 
Canton,  Formosa,  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  Luzon. 

*  "  The  vext  Bennoothe*," 


daunt  us,  for  we  were  resolved  to  try 
our  fortunes  there  if  the  winds  would 
permit ;  and  we  did  beat  for  it  five  or 
six  days,  but  at  last  were  forced  to 
leave  that  desi^  also  for  want  of 
winds,  for  the  SE.  winds  continuing, 
forced  us  on  the  coast  of  China. 

It  was  the  25th  of  June  when  wo 
made  the  land,  and  running  in  to- 
wards  the  shore,  we  came  to  an  anchor 
the  same  day  on  the  NE.  end  of  St 
John's  Island.*  This  island  is  in 
Lat.  about  22*30'  N.,  lying  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  province  of  Quan  Tung, 
or  Canton,  in  China.  It  is  of  an  in- 
different height  and  pretty  plain,  and 
the  soil  fertile  enough.  It  is  partly 
woody,  partly  savannahs  or  pastura^ge 
for  cattle,  and  there  is  some  moist 
arable  land  for  rice.  The  skirts  or 
outer  part  of  the  island,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  borders  on  the 
main  sea,  is  woody.  The  middle  part 
of  it  is  good  thick  grassy  pasture^ 
with  some  groves  of  trees ;  and  that 
which  is  cultivated  land  is  low  wet 
land,  yielding  plentiful  crops  of  rice, 
the  only  grain  that  I  did  see  here. 
The  tame  cattle  which  this  island 
affords  are  China  hogs,  goats,  buffa- 
loes, and  some  bullocks.  The  hogs  of 
this  island  are  all  black ;  they  have  but 
small  heads,  very  short  thick  necks, 
great  bellies  commonly  touching  the 
ground,  and  short  legs.  They  eat 
but  little  food,  yet  they  are  most  of 
them  very  fat,  probably  because  they 
sleep  much.  The  tame  fowls  are 
ducks  and  cocks  and  hens.  I  saw  no 
wild  fowl  but  a  few  small  birds. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are 
Chinese.  They  are  subject  to  the 
crown  of  China,  and  consequently  at 
this  time  to  the  Tartars.*  The  Chinese 
in  general  are  tall,  straight-bodied, 

'  Called  in  Chinese  Chang-cheun, 
which  is  evidently  an  assimilation  of 
the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese ;  it 
lies  nearly  a  degree  south-west  of 
Macao. 

*  The  Manchoo  Tartars,  after  a 
war  lasting  nearly  thirty  years,  had 
established  their  dynast^  more  than 
forty  years  before  the  time  of  which 
Dampier  writes. 
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raw-boned  men.     They  are  long-vis- 
aged, and  their  foreheads  are  high ; 
but  they   have   little  eyes.      Their 
noses  are  pretty  large,  with  a  rising 
in  the  middle.     Their  months  are  of 
a  mean  size,  pretty  thin  lips.      They 
are  of  an  ashy  complexion ;    their 
hair  is  black,  and  their  beards  thin 
and  long,  for  they  pluck  the  hair  out 
by  the  roots,  suffering  only  some  few 
Tery  long  straggling  hairs  to  grow 
about    their    chin,    in    which   they 
take  great  pride,  often  ^mbing  them 
and  sometmies  tying  them  up  in  a 
knot ;  and  they  have  such  luurs  too 
growing  down  from  each  side  of  their 
upper  lip  like  whiskers.     The  ancient 
Chmese  were  very  proud  of  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  letting  it  grow  vei^ 
long,  and  stroking  it  hauck  with  their 
hands  curiously,  and  then  winding 
the  plats  all  together  round  a  bod- 
kin thrust  through  it  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  both  men  and 
women  did   thus.      But  when   the 
Tartars  conquered  them,  they  broke 
them  off  this  custom  they  were  fond 
of  by  main  force,  insomuch  that  they 
resented  this  imposition  worse  than 
their  subjection,  and  rebelled  upon 
it;    but    being   still  worsted,   were 
forced  to  acquiesce ;  and  to  this  day 
they  follow  the  fashion  of  their  mas- 
ters the  Tartars,  and  shave  all  their 
heads,  only  reserving  one  lock,  which 
some  tie  up,  others  let  it  hang  down 
to  a  great  or  small  length,  as  they 
please.     The  Chinese  in  other  coun- 
tries still  keep  their  old  custom,  but 
if  any  of  the  Chinese  ia  found  wearin^g 
long  hair  in  China,  he  forfeits  his 
head ;  and  many  of  them  have  aban- 
doned their  country  to  preserve  their 
liberty  of  wearing  their  hair,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  themselves.   The  Chinese 
have  no  hats,  caps,  or  turbans ;  but 
when  they  walk  abroad  they  carry  a 
email  umbrella  in  their  hands,  where- 
with they  fence  their  heads  from  the 
sun  or  the  rain  by  holding  it  over 
their  heads.     If  they  walk  but  a  little 
way,  they  cairv  only  a  large  fan  made 
of  paper  or  silk,  of  the  same  fashion 
as  those  our  ladies  have,  and  many 
of  tliem  are  brought  over  hither ;  one 
of  these  every  man  carries  in  his  hand 


if  he  do  but  cross  the  street,  screening 
his  head  with  it  if  he  lias  not  an  um« 
brella  with  him.     The  common  ap- 
parel of  the  men  is  a  loose  frock  and 
oreeches.     They  seldom  wear  stock- 
ings, but  they  have  shoes,  or  a  sort 
of  slippers  rather.     The  men's  shoes 
are  made  diversely.     The  women  have 
very  small  feet,  and  consequently  but 
little  shoes,  for  from  their  infancy 
their  feet  are  kept  swathed  up  witn 
bands  as  hard  as  th^  can  possibly 
endure  them ;    and   n'om  the  time 
they  can  go  till  they  have  done  grow- 
ing, t^ey  oind  them  up  every  night. 
This  they  do   purposely  to  hiuder 
them  from  growing,  esteeming  little 
feet  to  be  a  great  beauty.     But  by 
this  unreasonaole  custom  they  do  in 
a  manner  lose  the  use  of  their  feet, 
and    instead   of  going,    they   only 
stumble  about  their  houses,  and  pre- 
sently squat  down  again,  being,  as  it 
were,  confined  to  sitting  all  the  days  of 
their  lives.    They  seldom  stir  abroad ; 
and  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that, 
as  some  have  conjectured,  their  keep- 
ing up  their  fondness  for  this  fashion 
were  a  stratagem  of  the  men's   to 
keep  them  from  gadding  and  gossip- 
ing about  and  confine  them  at  nome. 
They  are  kept  constantly  to   their 
work,  being  fine  needle-women,  and 
making  many  curious  embroideries, 
and  they  make  their  own  shoes ;  but 
if  any  stranger  be  desirous  to  bring 
away  any  for  novelty's  sake,  he  must 
be  a  great  favourite  to  get  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  them,  though  he  give  twice 
their  value.   The  poorer  sort  of  women 
trudge  about  the  streets,  and  to  the 
market,  without  shoes  or  stockings ; 
and  these  cannot  afford  to  have  little 
feet,being  to  get  their  living  with  them. 
The  Chinese,  both  men  and  women, 
are  very  ingenious,  as  may  appear  by  the 
many  curious  things  that  are  brought 
from  thence,  especially  the  porcelain  • 
or  China  earthenware.      The  Span- 
iards of  Manilla,  that  we  took  on  the 
coast  of  Luconia,  told  me  that  this 
commodity  is  made  of  conch  shells, 
the  inside  of  which  looks  like  mother- 
of-pearL     But  the  Portuguese,  lately 
mentioned,  who  had  livcS.  in  CYooa^ 
and  spoke  that  and  th^  ii!d^b^\una% 
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lan^ages  yery  well,  said  that  it  was 
made  of  a  fine  sort  of  clay  that  was 
dug  in  the  proyince  of  Canton.  I 
have  often  made  inouirj  about  it, 
but  could  never  be  well  satisfied  in  it ; 
but  while  I  was  on  the  coast  of  Can- 
ton  I  forgot  to  inquire  about  it.  They 
make  yery  fine  lacquer  ware  also,  and 
good  silks ;  and  they  are  curious  at 
painting  and  carying.  China  affords 
drugs  in  great  abundance,  especially 
China  root ;  bat  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  that  country  alone,  for  there  is 
much  of  thisroot^owinffin  Jamaica, 
particularly  at  Sixteen  Mile  Walk  ; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  it  is  yery 
plentiful.  There  is  a  great  store  of 
sugar  made  in  this  country ;  and  tea 
in  abundance  is  brought  from  thence, 
being  much  used  there,  and  in  Ton- 

3uin  and  Cochin  China  as  common 
rinking,  women  sitting  in  the  streets 
and  selling  dishes  of  tea  hot  and 
ready  made ;  they  call  it  Chau,  and 
even  the  poorest  people  sip  it.  But 
the  tea  at  Tonqnin  or  Cocnin  China 
seems  not  so  good,  or  of  so  pleasant  a 
bitter,  or  of  so  fine  a  colour,  or  such 
yirtue,  as  this  in  China ;  for  I  hare 
drank  of  it  in  these  countries,  unless 
the  fault  be  in  their  way  of  making 
it,  for  I  made  none  there  myself ;  and 
by  the  high  red  colour  it  looks  as  if 
they  made  a  decoction  of  it,  or  kept  it 
stale.  Yet,  at  Japan,  I  was  told  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pure  tea,  yery  good.^ 
The  Chinese  are  yery  great  game- 
sters, and  they  will  never  be  tired 
with  it,  playing  niffht  and  day,  till 
they  have  lost  all  tneir  estates,  then 
it  is  usual  with  them  to  hang  them- 
selves. This  was  frequently  done  by 
the  Chinese  factor  at  Manilla,  as  I 
was  told  b^  Spaniards  that  lived  there. 
The  Spaniards  themselves  are  much 
addicted  to  gaming,  and  are  very  ex- 
pert at  it ;  but  the  Chinese  are  too 
subtle  for  them,  being  in  general  a 
very  cunning  people.  But  a  particu- 
lar account  of  them  and  their  country 
would  fill  a  volume ;  nor  does  my 
short  experience  of  them  qualify  me 

^  Tea  had  been  introduced  in  England, 
though  only  as  a  rare  luxury,  some 
thirty  jreara  before  Dampier  wrote. 


to  say  much  of  them.  Wherefore,  to 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  what  I  ob- 
served at  St  John's  Island,  where 
we  lay  some  time,  and  visited  the 
shore  every  day  to  buy  provision,  as 
hogs,  fowl,  and  buffalo.  Here  was 
a  small  town  standing  in  a  wet 
swampy  ground,  with  many  filthy 
ponds  amongst  the  houses^  which 
were  built  on  the  ground  as  ours  are, 
not  on  posts  as  at  Mindanao.  In 
these  ponds  were  plenty  of  ducks ; 
the  houses  were  small  and  low,  and 
covered  with  thatch,  and  inside  were 
but  ill  furnished,  and  kept  nastily; 
and  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  was 
there,  that  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
city  of  Canton  itself  are  but  poor  and 
irregular.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
village  seem  to  be  most  husbandmen ; 
they  were  at  this  time  very  busy  in 
sowing  their  rice,  which  is  their  chief 
commodity.  The  land  in  which  they 
choose  to  sow  the  rice  is  low  and  wet, 
and  when  ploughed,  the  earth  was  like 
a  mass  of  mud.  They  ploughed  their 
land  with  a  small  plough  drawn  by 
one  buffalo,  and  one  man  both  holds 
the  plough  and  drives  the  beast 
When  the  rice  is  ripe  and  gathered 
in,  they  tread  it  out  of  the  ear  with 
buffaloes,  in  a  large  round  place  made 
with  a  hard  floor  fit  for  that  purpose, 
where  they  chain  three  or  four  of 
these  beasts,  one  at  the  tail  of  the 
other  ;  and  driving  them  rotmd  in  a 
ring,  as  in  a  horse-mill,  they  so  order  it 
that  the  buffaloes  may  tread  upon  it  alL 
I  was  once  ashore  at  this  island,  with 
seven  or  eight  Englishmen  more,  and 
having  occasion  to  stay  some  time,  we 
killed  a  small  "shore"  or  young 
porker,  and  roasted  it  for  our  dinners. 
While  we  were  busy  dressing  of  our 

Sork,  one  of  the  natives  came  and  sat 
own  by  us;  and  when  our  dinner 
was  ready,  we  cut  a  good  piece  and 
gave  it  him,  which  he  willingly  re- 
ceived. But  by  signs  he  begged  more, 
and  withal  pointed  into  the  woods ;  yet 
we  did  not  understand  his  meaning, 
nor  much  mind  him,  till  our  hunger 
was  pretty  well  assuaged,  although 
ho  did  still  make  signs,  and  waUcing 
a  little  way  from  us,  he  beckoned  to 
us  to  oome  to  him,  whioh  at  last  I  did. 
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and  two  or  three  more.    He,  ffoing 
before,  led  the  waj  in  a  small  olind 
path  through  a  thicket  into  a  amall 
groye  of  trees,  in  which  there  was  an 
old  idol  temple  about  ten  feet  square. 
The  walls  of  it  were  about  nine  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  thick,  made  of 
bricks.     The  floor  was  paved  with 
broad  bricks,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  stood  an  old  rusty  iron  bell  on 
its  brims.     This  bell  was  about  two 
feet  hi^h,  standing  flat  on  the  ground ; 
the  bnms  on  which  it  stood  were  about 
sixteen  inches  diameter.     From  the 
brims  it  did  taper  away  a  little  to- 
wards the  head,  much  like  our  bells, 
but  that  the  brims  did  not  turn  out 
80  much  as  ours  do.     On  the  head  of 
the  bell  there  were  three  iron  bars  as 
big  as  a  man's  arm,  and  about  ten 
inches  long  from  the  top  of  the  bell, 
where  tiie  ends  joined  as  in  a  centre, 
and  seemed  of  one  mass  with  the  bell, 
•s  if  cast  together.     These  bars  stood 
all  parallel  to  the  ground  ;  and  their 
faruier  ends,  which  stood  triangularly 
and  opening  from  each  other  at  equal 
distances,    like    the    flvers    of    our 
kitchen-jacks,  were  made  exactly  in 
the  shape  of  the  paw  of  some  mon- 
strous beast,  having  sharp  claws  on 
it.     This,  it  seems,  was  their  god ; 
for  as  soon  as  our  zealous  guide  came 
before  the  bell,  ho  fell  flat  on  his  face, 
and  beckoned  to  us,   seeming  very 
desirous  to  have  us  do  the  like.     At 
the  inner  side  of  the  temple,  against 
the  walls,  there  was  an  altar  of  white 
hewn  stone.     The  table  of  the  altar 
was  about  three  feet  long,  sixteen 
inches  broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 
It  was  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  supported  by  three  small 
pillars  of  the  same  white  stone.     On 
this  tdtar  there  were  several  small 
earthen  vessels  ;  one  of  them  was  full 
of  small  sticks  that  had  been  burned 
at  one  end.     Our  guide  made  a  great 
many  signs  for  us  to  fetch  and  to 
leave  some  of  our  meat  there,  and 
seemed  very  importunate ;    but  we 
refused.      We  left   him  there,  and 
went  aboard.      I  did  see  no  other 
temple  nor  idol  here. 

While  we  lay  at  this  place,  we  saw 
several  small  China  junks  uiling  in 


the  lagoon  between  the  islands  and 
the  main;  one  came  and  anchored 
by  us.     I  and  some  more  of  our  men 
went  aboard  to  view  her.     She  was 
built  with  a  square  flat  head  as  well 
as  stem,  only  the  head  or  fore-part 
was  not  so  broad  as  the  stem.     On 
her  deck   she   had   little   thatched 
houses    like    hovels,    covered   with 
palmetto    leaves,   and   raised   about 
three  feet  high,  for  the  seamen  to 
creep  inta     She  had  a  pretty  large 
cabin,  wherein  there  was  an  altar  and 
a  lamp  burning ;  I  did  but  just  look 
in,  and  saw  not  the  idol.    The  hold 
was  divided  into  many  small  parti- 
tions, all  of  them  made  so  tight,  that 
if  a  leak  should  spring  up  in  any  one 
of  them,  it  could  go  no  farther,  and 
so  could  do  but  little  damage,  but 
only  to  the  goods  in  the  bottom  of 
that  room  where  the  leak  springs  up. 
Each  of  these  rooms  belongs  to  one 
or  two  merchants,  or  more  ;  and  every 
man  freights  his  goods  in  his  own 
room,  and  probably  lodges  there  if  he 
be  on  board  himself.     These  junks 
have  only  two  masts,  a  mainmast  and 
a    foremast.      The    foremast  has  a 
square  yard  and  a  square  sail;  but 
the  mainmast  has  a  sail  narrow  aloft, 
like  a  sloop's  sail ;  and  in  fair  weather 
they  use  a  topsaiL  which  is  to  haul 
down  on  the  deck  in  foul  weather, 
yard  and  all ;  for  they  do  not  go  up 
to    furl  it.     The  mainmast  in  their 
biggest  junks  seemed  to  me  as  big  as 
any  third-rate  man-of-war's  mast  in 
England,  and  yet  not  pieced  as  ours, 
but  made  of  one  grown  tree  ;  and  in 
all  my  travels  I  never  saw  any  single 
tree  masts  so  big  in  the  body,  and  so 
long,  and  yet  so  well  tapered,  as  I 
have  seen  in  the  Chinese  junks. 

Some  of  our  men  went  over  to  a 
pretty  large  town  on  the  continent  of 
China,  where  we  might  have  fur- 
nished ourselves  with  provision, 
which  was  a  thing  we  were  always 
in  want  of,  and  was  our  chief  busi- 
ness here ;  but  we  were  afraid  to  lie 
in  this  place  any  longer,  for  we  had 
some  si^ns  of  an  approaching  storm, 
this  being  the  time  of  the  year  in 
which  storms  are  expected  on  thia 
coast ;  and  here  waa  no  mI^  xv^5a!|^ 
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It  was  now  the  time  of  tha  ye&r  for 
the  SW.  monsoon ;  bnt  the  wind  hod 
been  whiffling  about  from  one  part  of 
the  compuB  to  another  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  sometimes  it  would 


be  quite  calm.  This  caused 
to  sea,  that  we  might  have 
at  least ;  for  snch  fluttering  weather 
is  commonly  the  forerunner  of  a  tem- 
pest Accordingly  ws  weiglied  an- 
chor and  set  oat ;  jet  we  bad  very 
little  wind  all  the  next  night  Bat 
the  day  ensuing,  which  was  the  4th 
of  July,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  wind  came  to  the  NK  and 
freshened  upon  us,  and  the  sky  looked 
Tei7  black  in  that  quarter,  and  tha 
bleck  clouds  began  U>  rise  apace  and 
move  towards  us,  having  hunf^  all  the 
morning  in  the  homon.  Thu  mode 
US  take  in  oui  topsails  ;  and  the 
wind  still  increasiiig,  about  9  o'clock 
we  reefed  our  mainsail  and  foressiL 
At  ten  we  furled  our  foresail,  keeping 
under  a  mainsail  and  mizzen.  At  11 
o'clock  we  furled  our  TnaiTmil  uid 
ballasted  our  mizzen,  at  which  time  it 
began  to  ruin,  and  by  12  o'clock  at 
uiuht  it  blew  exceeding  hard,  and  the 
rain  poured  down  as  through  a  sieTe. 
It  thundered  and   lightened   prodi- 

S'ously,  and  the  sea  seemed  all  of  a 
-e  about  ns ;  for  every  sea  that  brake 
sparkled  like  lightning.  The  violent 
i>-ind  raised  tha  sea  presently  to  a 
great  height,  and  it  na  very  short 
and  began  to  break  in  on  our  deck. 
One  sea  struck  away  the  rails  of  our 
head ;  and  our  sheet  anchor,  which 
was  stowed  with  one  fluke,  or  bend- 
ing of  the  iron  over  the  shin's  gun- 
wale, »nd  lashed  very  well  down  to 
the  wde,  was  violently  washed  off, 
and  had  like  to  have  slmck  a  hole  in 
our  bow  as  it  Ur  beating  against  it. 
Then  we  were  forced  to  put  right 
Iwfore  the  wind,  to  stow  our  anchor 
again,  which  we  did  with  much 
ado ;  but  afterwards  wa  durst  not 
adventure  to  bring  our  ship  to  the 
wind  again,  for  fear  of  fonndering, 
for  the  turning  the  ship  either  to  or 
from  the  wind  is  dangerous  in  such 
violent  storms.  Tha  fierceness  of 
the  weather  cimtlnned  till  4  o'clock 
thai  ffiomisg,  in  which  time 


away  two  canoe*  that  were  towing 

astern.  After  4  o'clock  the  thunder 
and  the  rain  abated,  and  then  we 
saw  a  Corpia  Sant^  at  out  main-top- 
mast head,  on  the  very  top  of  tha 


light  r 
„  ,  .  for  tha 
leight  of  tha  storm  is  commonly 
over  when  the  Corput  Sani  is  aeeu 
aloft,'  bnt  when  they  arn  seen  lyine 
on  the  deck  it  is  generally  acconuted 
a  bad  sign.  A  Carput  SaiU  is  a  cer- 
tain small  glittering  light.  When  it 
■upeart,  u  this  did,  on  the  rery  top 
of  the  mainmast  or  at  a  yard-arm.  It 
is  like  a  star ;  bnt  when  it  appean  on 
the  deck  it  reseniblea  a  great  glow- 
worm.  The  Spaniards  hare  another 
name  for  Ic  (though  I  take  even  this 
to  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  name, 
and  a  corruption  only  of  Cm-put 
Sanetum) ;  and  I  have  l>e<n  told  that 
when  they  see  them  they  presently  go 
to  prayers,  and  bless  themselvea  for 
the  happy  sight  I  have  heard  some 
ignorant  seamen  discoursing  how  they 
have  seen  them  creep,  or,  as  they  say, 
travel  about  in  the  scuppers,  telling 
many  dismal  stories  that  happened  at 
such  times ;  but  I  did  never  see  any 
one  stir  out  of  the  place  where  it  first 
was  fixed,  except  upon  deck,  wher« 
every  sea  washes  it  about.  Neither 
did  I  ever  see  auj  but  when  we  hare 
had  liard  rain  as  well  as  wind,  and 
therefore  do  believe  it  is  some  jelly  : 
but  enough  of  this.  We  continued 
scudding  right  before  wind  and  sn 
from  2  till  7  o'clock  in  tha  momiog  ; 
and  then  the  wind  being  much  abated, 
we  set  our  mizzen  again,  and  brought 
our  ship  to  the  wind,  and  lay  under  a 
mizzen  till  eleven.  Thenitfellflatcalm, 

'  "  Corposant  A  name  giran  to 
the  luminous  appearance  often  beheld 
in  a  dark  tempestuous  night  about 
the  decks  and  ngging  of  a  ship,  espe- 
cially about  the  mast-heads,  yard  -arms, 
kc,  caused  by  the  electric  Quid  pass- 
ing upwarda  and  downwards,  'by 
means  of  the  hnmidit;  on  the  masta 
and  rigging,*  and  'most  frequent  in 
heavy  rain  acGompanicd  by  light- 
ning.'"—  Toung't  i/auiical  DiOioi^ 
cut   ary. 
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and  it  continued  so  for  about  two 
hours ;  but  the  sk^  looked  very  black 
and  rueful,  especially  in  the  SW., 
and  the  sea  t<»sed  us  about  like  an 
eggshell  for  want  of  wind.  About  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
sprung  up  at  SW.,  out  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  we  did  expect  it  ;^  there- 
fore  we  presently  brailed  up  our  mizzen 
and  wore  our  ship ;  but  we  had  no 
sooner  put  our  ship  before  the  wind 
but  it  blew  a  storm  again,  and  it 
rained  very  hard,  though  not  so 
violently  as  the  night  before ;  bul  the 
wind  was  altogether  as  boisterous,  and 
so  continued  till  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night  All  which  time  we  scudded, 
or  run,  before  the  wind  very  swift, 
though  only  with  our  bare  poles,  that 
is,  without  any  sail  abroad.  After- 
wards  the  wind  died  away  b^  degrees, 
and  before  day  we  had  but  httle  wind 
and  fine  clear  weather. 

I  was  never  in  such  a  violent  storm 
in  all  my  life ;  so  said  all  the  com- 
pany. This  was  near  the  change  of 
the  moon  ;  it  was  two  or  three  days 
before  the  change.  The  6th,  in  the 
morning,  having  fine  handsome  wea- 
ther, we  got  up  our  yards  again,  and 
began  to  dry  ourselves  and  our  clothes, 
for  we  were  all  well  sopped.  This 
storm  had  deadened  the  nearts  of  our 
men  so  much  that,  instead  of  going 
to  buy  more  provision  at  the  same 
place  from  whence  we  came  before 
the  storm,  or  of  seeking  any  more  from 
the  Island  of  Prata,  they  thought  of 
going  somewhere  to  shelter  before  the 
full  moon,  for  fear  of  another  such 
storm  at  that  time  ;  for  commonly,  if 
there  is  any  very  bad  weather  in  the 
month  it  is  about  two  or  three  days 
before  or  after  the  full  or  change  of 
the  moon.  These  thoughts,  I  say, 
put  our  men  on  thinking  where  to 
go ;  and  the  draughts  or  sea-plats ' 
being  first  consulted,  it  was  concluded 

^  It  had  been  in  the  NE.  before ; 
and  thus,  though  Dampier  knew  no- 
thing about  modem  theories  of  storms, 
it  seems  clear  that  in  the  two  hours' 
loll  he  had  passed  through  the  vortex 
of  a  tornado. 

'  Flans  or  charts. 


to  go  to  certain  islands  lying  in  Lat 
23**  N.,  called  Pescadores.  For  there 
was  not  a  man  aboard  that  was  any- 
thing acquainted  on  these  coasts ;  and 
therefore  all  our  dependence  was  on 
the  draughts,  which  only  pointed  out 
to  us  where  such  and  such  places  or 
islands  were,  without  giving  us  any 
account  what  harbour,  roads,  or  bays 
there  were,  or  the  produce,  strength, 
or  trade  of  them.  These  we  were 
forced  to  seek  after  ourselves.  The 
Pescadores  are  a  great  many  inhabited 
islands,  lying  near  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, between  it  and  China,  in  or 
near  Lat.  23*  N.,  almost  as  high  as 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.*  These  resca- 
dore  Islands  are  moderately  high,  and 
appear  much  like  our  Dorsetshire  and 
Wiltshire  Downs  in  England.  They 
produce  thick  short  g^rass  and  a  few 
trees.  They  are  pretty  well  watered,  and 
they  feed  abundance  of  goats  and  some 
great  cattle.  There  are  abundance  of 
mounts^  and  oldfortificationson  them, 
but  of  no  use  now,  whatever  they  have 
been.  Between  the  two  easternmost 
islands  there  is  a  very  good  harbour, 
which  is  never  witliout  junks  riding  in 
it ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  eastern- 
most island  there  isalarge  town  and  fort 
commanding  the  harbour.  The  houses 
are  but  low,  yet  well  built,  and  the  town 
makes  a  fine  prospect  This  is  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Tartars,  wherein  are  also 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  who 
live  here  three  years,  and  then  they 
are  removed  to  some  other  place.  On 
the  island  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour,  close  by  the  sea,  there  is  a 
small  town  of  Chinese,  and  most  of 
the  other  islands  have  some  Chinese 
living  on  them,  more  or  less. 

Having,  as  I  said  before,  concluded 
to  go  to  these  islands,  we  steered 
away  for  them.  The  20th  of  July  we 
had  first  sight  of  them,  and  steered 
in  among  tnem,  finding  no  place  to 
anchor  in  till  we  came  mto  the  har- 
bour before  mentioned.  We  blun* 
dered  in,  knowing  little  of  our  way, 
and  we  admired'  to  see  so  many 

s  They  really  lie  about  20'  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tropic. 
*  Hounds,  ^  ^qdAsc^^ 
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jnnks  going  and  coming,  and  some  at 
anchor,  andsogreatatownastheneigh- 
bouring  easternmost  town,  the  Tartar- 
ian garrison ;  for  we  did  not  expect  nor 
desire  to  have  seen  any  people,  being 
in  care  to  lie  concealed  in  tneae  seas. 
HoweTer,  seeing  we  were  here,   we 
boldly  ran  into  the  harbour,  and  pre- 
sently  sent  ashore  our  canoe  to  the 
town.     Our  people  were  met  by  an 
officer  at  their  lauding,  and  our  quar- 
termaster, who  was  the  chief  man  in 
the  boat,  was  conducted  before  the 
Governor  and  examined,  of  what  na- 
tion we  were,  and  what  was  our  busi- 
ness here.     He  answered  that  we  were 
English,  and  were  bound  to  Amoy  or 
Anhay,  which  is  a  city  standing  on  a 
nayigable   river  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien  in  China,  a  place  of  vast 
trade,  there  being  a  huge  multitude 
of  ships  there,  and  in  general  on  all 
these  coasts,  as  I  have  heard  of  several 
that  have  been  there.     He  said  also, 
that  having  received  some  damage  by 
a  storm,  we  therefore  put  in  here  to 
refit  before  we  would  adventure  to  go 
farther,  and  that  we  did  intend  to  lie 
here  till  after  the  full  moon,  for  fear 
of  another  storm.    The  Governor  told 
him  that  we  might  better  refit  our 
ship  at  Amoy  than  here,  and  that  he 
heard  that  two  English  vessels  were 
arrived  there  already,   and  that  he 
should  be  very  ready  to  assist  us  in 
anything,  but  we  must  not  expect 
to  trade  there,  but  must  go  to  the 
places  allowed  to  entertain  merchant 
strangers,  which  wereAmoy  and  Macao. 
(Macao  is  a  town  of  great  trade  also, 
lying  in  an  island  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  River  of  Canton.     It  lb  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  by  a  large  Portu- 
guese   colony,    but    vet   under   the 
(Jhinese  Governor,  whose  people  in- 
habit one  moiety  of  the  town,  and 
lay  on  the  Portuguese  what  tax  they 
please ;  for  they  dare  not  disoblige 
the  Chinese  for  fear  of  losing  their 
trade. )    However,  the  Governor  very 
kindly  told  our  quartermaster  that 
whatsoever  we  wanted,  if  that  place 
could  furnish  us,  we  should  have  it ; 
yet  that  we  must  not  come  ashore  on 
that  island,  but  he  would  send  aboard 
some  of  his  men  to  kupw  what  we 


wanted,  and  they  should  also  bring  it 
off  to  us ;  that  nevertheless  we  might 
go  on  shore  on  the  other  islands,  to 
Buy  refreshments  of  the  Chinese. 
After  the  discourse  was  ended,  the 
Governor  dismissed  him  with  a  smidl 
jar  of  flour  and  three  or  four  large 
cakes  of  very  fine  bread,  and  about  a 
dozen  pine-apples  and  water-melons 
(all  very  good  in  their  kind)  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Captain. 

The  next  day  an  eminent  officer 
came  aboard  with  a  great  many  at- 
tendants. He  wore  a  black  silk  cap 
of  a  particular  make,  with  a  plume  of 
black  and  white  feathers  standing  up 
almost  round  his  head  behind,  and 
all  his  outside  clothes  were  black  silk. 
He  had  a  loose  black  coat  which 
reached  to  his  knees,  and  his  breeches 
were  of  the  same,  and  underneath  his 
coat  he  had  two  garments  more  of 
other  coloured  silk.  His  legs  were 
covered  with  small  black  limber  boots. 
All  his  attendants  were  in  a  very 
handsome  garb  of  black  silk,  all 
wearing  those  small  black  boots  and 
caps.  These  caps  were  like  the  crown 
of  a  hat  made  of  palmetto  leaves,  like 
our  straw-hats,  out  without  brims, 
and  coming  down  but  to  their  ears. 
These  had  no  feathers,  but  had  an 
oblong  button  on  the  top,  and  from 
between  the  button  and  the  cap  there 
fell  down  all  round  their  head,  as  low 
as  the  cap  reached,  a  sort  of  coarse 
hair  like  horse-hair,  dyed  (as  I  sup- 
pose) of  a  light  red  colour.  The  officer 
Drought  aboard,  as  a  present  from  the 
Governor,  a  young  heifer,  the  fattest 
and  kindliest  beef  that  I  did  ever 
taste  in  any  foreign  country ;  it  was 
small  yet  full  grown ;  two  large  hogs, 
four  goats,  two  baskets  of  fine  flour, 
twen^  great  flat  cakes  of  fine  well- 
tasted  bread,  two  great  jars  of  arrack 
(made  of  rice  as  I  judged),  called  by 
the  Chinese  Sam-Shu,  and  fifty-five 
jars  of  Hog-Shu,  as  they  call  it,  and 
our  Europeans  from  them.  This  is  a 
strong  liquor,  made  of  wheat,  as  I 
have  been  told.     It  looks  like  mum,  ^ 

^  Described  in  Bailey  as  "  a  strong 
liquor  brought  from  Brunswick,  in 
Germany  " — a  drink  so  potent  as  to 
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and  tastes  much  like  it,  and  is  very 
pleasant  and  heartj.  Our  seamen 
iore  it  mightily,  and  will  lick  their 
lius  with  it ;  for  scarce  a  ship  goes  to 
Cnina  bnt  the  men  come  home  fat 
with  soaking  this  Uqnor,  and  bring 
store  of  jars  of  it  home  with  them. 
It  is  put  into  small,  white,  thick  jars 
that  nold  near  a  quart;  the  double 
jars  hold  about  two  quarts.  These 
jars  are  small  below,  and  thence  rise 
up  with  a  pretty  full  bell^,  closing  in 
pretty  short  at  top,  with  a  small 
thick  month.  Over  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  they  put  a  thin  chip  cut  round 
just  so  as  to  cover  the  mouth,  over 
that  a  piece  of  paper,  and  over  that 
they  put  a  great  lump  of  clay,  almost 
as  bi^  as  the  bottle  or  jar  itself,  with 
a  hollow  in  it  to  admit  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  made  round  and  about 
four  inches  long ;  this  is  to  preserve 
the  li<|uor.  If  the  liquor  take  any 
vent,  it  will  be  sour  presently;  so 
that  when  we  buy  any  of  it  of  the 
ships  from  China  returning  to  Madras 
or  Fort  St  George,  where  it  is  then 
sold,  or  of  the  Chinese  themselves, 
of  whom  I  have  bought  it  at  Achin 
and  Bencooleu  in  Sumatra,  if  the  clay 
be  cracked,  or  the  liquor  mothery,' 
we  make  them  take  it  again.  A  quart 
jar  there  is  worth  sixpence.  Besides 
this  present  from  the  Governor,  there 
was  a  captain  of  a  junk  sent  two  jars 
of  arrack,  and  abundance  of  pine- 
apples and  water-melons.  Captain 
Keed  sent  ashore,  as  a  present  to  the 
Governor,  a  curious  Spanish  silver- 
hilted  rapier,  an  English  carbine,  and 
a  gold  chain;  and  when  the  officer 
went  ashore  three  guns  were  fired. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Governor  sent 
off  the  same  officer  agtdn,  to  compli- 
ment the  Captain  for  his  civility,  and 
promised  to  retaliate  his  kindness 
before  we  departed;  but  we  had  such 
blustering  weather  afterwards,  that 
no  boat  could  come  aboard. 

We  stayed  here  till  the  29th,  and 
then  sailed  from  hence,  with  the 
wind  at  SW.,  and  pretty  fair  weather. 

make   "mum"  the  word  with  the 
imbiber. 
^  Mouldy,  muddy. 


We  now  directed  our  course  for  some 
islands  we  had  chosen  to  go  to  that 
lie  between  Formosa  and  Luconia. 
They  are  laid  down  in  our  plots* 
without  any  name,  only  with  a  figure 
of  5,  denoting  the  number  of  them. 
It  was  supposed  by  us  that  these 
islands  had  no  inhabitants,  because 
they  had  not  anv  name  by  our  hydro* 
graphers ;  therefore  we  thought  to  lie 
there  secure,  and  be  pretty  near  the 
Island  of  Luconia,  which  we  did  still 
intend  to  visit.  In  going  to  them  we 
sailed  hj  the  SW.  end  of  Formosa, 
leaving  it  on  our  larboard  side.  The 
6th  of  August  we  arrived  at  the  five 
islands  that  we  were  bound  to,  and 
anchored  on  the  east  side  of  the  nor- 
thernmost island,  in  fifteen  fathoms, 
a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.  Here^ 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  found 
abundance  of  inhabitants  in  sight; 
for  there  were  three  large  towns  all 
within  a  league  of  the  sea,  and  another 
larger  town  than  any  of  the  three  on 
the  back  side  of  a  small  hill  close  by 
also,  as  we  found  afterwards.  These 
islands  having  no  particular  names  in 
the  draughts,  some  or  other  of  us 
made  use  of  the  seamen's  privilege  to 

¥'ive  them  what  names  we  pleased, 
hree  of  the  islands  were  pretty  lai^ ; 
the  westernmost  is  the  biggest.  This 
the  Dutchmen  who  were  among  us 
called  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Island* 
in  honour  of  his  present  majesty. 
The  other  two  great  islands  are  about 
four  or  five  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  this.  The  northernmost  of  them, 
where  we  first  anchored,  I  called  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  Isle  as  soon  as  we 
landed  on  it;  having  married  my 
wife  out  of  his  Duchess's  family,  and 
leaving  her  at  Arlington  House  at  my 
going  abroad.  The  other  great  isle 
our  seamen  called  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's Island ;  this  is  about  a  league 
to  the  southward  of  Grafton  Isle. 
Between  Monmouth  and  the  south 
end  of  Oranee  Island  there  are  two 
small  islan(u  of  a  roundish  form, 
lying  east  and  west.  The  eastern- 
most island  of  the  two  our  men  un- 
animously called  Bashee  Island,  from 

'  Plats ;  mopa,  cV^ixta,  ctt  ^«X«u 
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a  liquor  ^hich  we  drank  there  plenti- 
fully every  day  after  we  came  to  an 
ancnor  at  it.  The  other,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  all,  we  called  Goat 
Island,  from  the  great  number  of 
goats  there  ;  and  to  the  northward  of 
them  all  are  two  high  rocks.  Orange 
Island,  which  is  the  big^st  of  them 
all,  is  not  inhabited.  It  is  high  land, 
flat  and  even  on  the  top,  with  steep 
clilTs  against  the  sea ;  for  which  rea- 
son we  could  not  go  ashore  there,  as 
we  did  on  all  the  rest  Monmouth 
and  Grafton  Isles  are  very  hilly,  with 
many  of  those  steep  inhabited  preci- 
pices oii  them  that  1  shall  describe  par- 
ticularly. The  two  small  islands  are 
flat  and  even  ;  only  the  Bashee  Island 
has  one  steep,  scraggy  hill,  but  Goat 
Island  is  all  nat  anovery  even.  The 
mould  of  these  islands  in  the  valleys 
is  blackish  in  some  places,  but  in 
most  red.  The  hills  are  very  rocky ; 
the  valleys  are  well  watered  with 
bropks  of  fresh  water,  which  run  into 
the  sea  in  many  different  places. 
The  soil  is  indifferent  fruitful^  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys,  producing  pretty 
great  plentv  of  trees  (thoueh  not  very 
big)  and  thick  grass.  Tne  sides  of 
the  mountains  have  also  short  grass, 
and  some  of  the  mountains  have  mines 
within  them  ;  for  the  natives  told  us 
that  the  yellow  metal  they  showed  us 
(as  I  shall  speak  more  particularly) 
came  from  these  mountains ;  for  when 
they  held  it  up  they  would  point  to- 
wards them. 

The  fruit  of  the  islands  are  a  few 
plantains,  bananas,  pine-apples,  pump- 
kins, sugar-canes,  &c.  ;  and  there 
might  be  more  if  the  natives  would, 
for  the  ground  seems  fertile  enough. 
Here  are  ^reat  plenty  of  potatoes  and 
yams,  which  is  the  common  food  for 
the  natives  for  bread  kind  ;  for  those 
few  plantains  they  have  are  only  used 
as  miit.      They  have  some   cotton 

Sowing  here,  of  the  small  plants, 
ere  are  plenty  of  goats  and  abun- 
dance of  hogs,  and  lew  fowls,  either 
wild  or  tame.  For  this  I  have  always 
observed  in  my  travels,  both  in  tne 
East  and  West  Indies,  that  in  those 
places  where  there  is  plenty  of  grain, 
iiiat  ia,  of  rice  in  the  one  and  maize 


in  the  other,  theve  are  also  found 
great  abundance  of  fowls ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  few  fowls  in  those  countries 
where  the  inhabitants  feed  on  fruits 
and  roots  only.  The  few  wild  fowls 
that  are  here  are  paroquets  and  some 
other  small  birds.  Their  tame  fowl 
are  only  a  few  cocks  and  hens. 

Monmouth  and  Grafton  Islands  are 
very  thick  inhabited ;  and  Bashee 
Island  has  one  town  on  it.  The 
natives  of  these  islands  are  short, 
squat  people ;  they  are  generally 
round-visaged,  with  low  U)reheads 
and  thick  eyebrows ;  their  eyes  of  a 
hazel  colour  and  small,  yet  bigger 
than  the  Chinese ;  short  low  noses, 
and  their  lips  and  mouths  middle 
proportioned.  Their  teeth  are  white ; 
their  hair  is  black,  and  thick,  and 
lank,  which  they  wear  but  short ;  it 
will  just  cover  their  ears,  and  so  it  is 
cut  round  very  even.  Their  skins 
are  of  a  very  dark  copper  colour. 
They  wear  no  hat,  cap,  or  turbat,^ 
nor  anything  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
The  men  for  the  biggest  part  have  only 
a  small  clout  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness; some  of  them  have  iackets 
made  of  plantain  leaves,  which  were 
as  rough  as  any  bear's  skin.  I  never 
saw  such  rugged  things.  The  women 
have  a  short  petticoat  made  of  cotton, 
which  comes  a  little  below  their  knees. 
It  is  a  thick  sort  of  stubborn  cloth, 
which  they  make  themselves  of  their 
cotton.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
large  earrings,  made  of  that  yellow 
metal  before  mentioned.  Whether  it 
were  gold  or  no  I  cannot  positively 
say  ;  I  took  it  to  be  so,  it  was  heavy, 
and  of  the  colour  of  our  paler  gold. 
I  would  fain  have  brought  away  some 
to  have  satisfied  my  curiosity,  but  I 
had  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  any. 
Captain  Reed  bought  two  of  these 
rings  with  some  iron,  of  which  the 
people  are  very  greedy ;  and  he  would 
have  bought  more,  thinking  he  was 
come  to  a  very  fair  market,  out  that 
the  paleness  of  the  metal  made  him 
and  his  crew  distrust  its  being  right 
gold.  For  my  part,  I  should  have 
ventured  on  the  purchase  of  some; 

1  Turban, 
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but  baying  no  property  in  the  iron, 
of  which  we  had  great  store  on  board, 
Bent  from  England  by  the  merchants 
along  with  Captain  Swan,  I  durst  not 
barter  it  away.  These  rings  when 
first  polished  look  very  gloriously; 
but  time  makes  them  fade,  and  turn 
to  a  pale  yellow.  Then  they  make  a 
soft  paste  of  red  earth,  and,  smearing 
it  over  their  rings,  they  cast  them  into 
A  quick  fire,  where  they  remain  till 
they  be  red-hot;  then  they  take  them 
out  and  cool  them  in  water,  and  rub 
off  the  paste  ;  and  they  look  again  of 
A  glorious  colour  and  lustre.  These 
people  make  but  small  low  houses. 
The  sides,  which  are  made  of  small 
posts,  wattled  with  boughs,  are  not 
above  four  feet  and  a  half  high  :  the 
ridge  pole  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
hi^.  They  have  a  fireplace  at  one 
end  of  their  houses,  and  boards  placed 
on  the  g^und  to  lie  on.  They  in- 
habit together  in  small  villages,  built 
on  the  sides  and  tops  of  rocky  hills  ; 
three  or  four  rows  of  houses  one  above 
Another,  and  on  such  steep  precipices, 
that  they  go  up  to  the  first  row  with  a 
wooden  l^der,  and  so  with  a  ladder 
still  from  every  story  up  to  that 
above  it :  there  being  no  [other]  way 
to  ascend.  The  plain  on  the  first  pre- 
cipice may  be  so  wide  as  to  have  room 
both  for  a  row  of  houses  that  stand 
All  along  on  the  edge  or  brink  of  it, 
and  a  very  narrow  street  running 
along  before  their  doors ;  between  the 
row  of  houses  and  the  foot  of  the  next 
precipice,  the  plain  of  which  is  in  a 
manner  level  to  the  tops  of  the  houses 
below ;  and  so  for  the  r^st.  The 
common  ladder  to  each  row  or  street 
comes  up  at  a  narrow  passage  left 
purposely  about  the  middle  of  it ; 
and  the  street  being  bounded  with  a 
precipice  also  at  each  end,  it  is  but 
drawing  up  the  ladder,  if  they  be 
assaulted,  and  then  there  is  no  com 


sible.  These  precipices  are  natural ; 
for  the  rocks  seem  too  hard  to  work 
on  ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  art 
has  been  employed  about  them.  On 
Bashee  Island  there  is  one  such,  and 
built  upon,  with  its  back  next  the  sea. 
Grafton  and  Monmouth  Isles  are  very 
thick  set  with  these  hills  and  towns ; 
and  the  natives,  whether  for  fear  of 
pirates,  or  foreign  enemies,  or  factions 
among  their  own  clans,  care  not  for 
building  but  in  these  fastnesses,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  reason  that  Orange 
Isle,  though  the  largest,  and  as  fertue 
as  any,  yet,  being  level  and  exposed, 
has  no  inhabitants.  I  never  saw  the 
like  precipices  and  towns. 

These  people  are  pretty  ingenious 
also  in  building  boats.  Their  small 
boats  are  much  like  our  Deal  yawls, 
but  not  so  big ;  and  they  are  built 
with  very  narrow  plank,  pinned  with 
wooden  pins  and  some  nails.  They 
have  also  some  pretty  large  boat^ 
which  will  carry  forty  or  fifty  men ; 
these  they  row  with  twelve  or  four- 
teen oars  of  a  side.  They  are  built 
much  like  the  small  ones,  and  they 
row  double-banked ;  that  is,  two  men 
sitting  on  one  bench,  but  one  rowing 
on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  boat  They  understand 
the  use  of  iron,  and  work  it  them- 
selves. Their  bellows  are  like  those 
at  Mindanao.  The  common  employ- 
ment for  the  men  is  fishing ;  out  I 
did  never  see  them  catch  much : 
whether  it  is  more  plenty  at  other 
times  of  the  year  I  know  not.  The 
women  do  manage  their  plantations. 

I  did  never  see  them  kill  any  of 
their  goats  or  hogs  for  themselves ; 
yet  they  would  beg  the  paunches  of 
the  goats  that  they  themselves  did 
sell  to  us :  and  if  any  of  our  surly 
seamen  did  heave  them  into  the  sea, 
they  would  take  them  up  again,  and 
the  skins  of  the  goats  also.     The^ 


ing  at  them    from   below,   but   hj  >  would  not  meddle  with  hogs'  guts,  if 
climbing  up  as  against  a  perpendi-  I  our  men  threw  away  any  besides  what 


cular  wall ;  and  that  they  may  not 
be  assaulted  from  above,  they  take 
care  to  build  on  the  side  of  such  a 
hill  whose  back  side  hangs  over  the 
sea,  or  is  some  high,  steep,  perpendi- 
cular precipice,   altogether   inacces- 


they  made  chitterling  and  sausages 
off.  The  goats'  skins  these  people 
would  carry  ashore,  and  making  a 
fire  they  would  singe  off  all  the  hair, 
and  afterwards  let  the  skin  lie  and 
parch  on  the  ooalB,  \a\!L  \.Yift^  X^oxm^ 
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it  eatable ;  aud  then  they  would  gnaw 
it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  their 
teeth,  and  at  last  swallow  it.  The 
paunches  of  the  goats  would  make 
them  an  excellent  dish  :  they  dressed 
it  in  this  manner.  They  would  turn 
out  all  the  chopped  crass  and  crudities 
found  in  the  maw^  into  their  pots, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it 
about  often ;  this  would  smoke,  and 
puff,  and  heave  up  as  it  was  boiling  ; 
wind  breaking  out  of  the  ferment, 
and  making  a  very  savoury  stink. 
While  this  was  doing,  if  they  had 
any  fish,  as  commonly  they  had  two 
or  three  small  fish,  these  they  would 
make  very  clean  (as  hating  nastiness 
belike)  and  cut  the  flesh  from  the 
bone,  and  then  mince  the  flesh  as 
small  as  possibly  they  could ;  and 
when  that  in  the  pot  was  well  boiled, 
they  would  take  it  up,  and  strewing 
a  little  salt  into  it  they  would  eat  it, 
mixed  with  their  raw  minced  fish. 
The  dung  in  the  maw  would  look 
like  so  much  boiled  herbs  minced 
very  small ;  and  they  took  up  their 
mess  with  their  fiugers,  as  the  Moors 
do  their  pillau,  usin^  no  spoons. 
They  had  another  dish  made  of  a 
sort  of  locusts,  whose  bodies  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
as  thick  as  the  top  of  one's  little 
finger;  with  large  thin  win^  and 
long  and  small  legs.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  these  creatures  came  in 
great  swarms  to  devour  their  potato- 
leaves  and  other  herbs ;  and  the 
natives  would  go  out  with  small  nets, 
and  take  a  quart  at  one  sweep.  When 
they  had  enough,  they  would  carry 
tliem  home,  and  parch  them  over  the 
fire  in  an  earthen  pan  ;  and  then 
their  wings  and  legs  would  fall  off, 
and  their  neads  and  backs  would  turn 
red  like  boiled  shrimps,  being  before 
brownish.  Their  bodies  being  full, 
would  eat  veiy  moist,  their  heads 
would  crackle  m  one's  teeth.  I  did 
once  eat  of  this  dish,  and  liked  it  well 
enough ;  but  their  other  dish  my 
stomach  would  not  take. 

Their  common  drink  is  water;  as 
it  is  of  all  other  Indians.     Besides 

'  Stomach. 


which,  the^  make  a  sort  of  drink 
with  the  juice  of  the  augar-caney 
which  they  boil  and  put  some  small 
black  sort  of  berries  among  it.  W  hen 
it  is  well  boiled,  they  put  it  into 
great  jars,  and  let  it  stand  three  or 
four  days,  and  work.  Then  it  settles 
and  becomes  clear,  aud  is  presently 
fit  to  drink.  This  is  an  excellent 
liquor,  and  very  much  like  English 
beer,  both  in  colour  and  taste.  It  is 
very  strong,  and  I  do  believe  very 
wholesome  :  for  our  men,  who  drank 
briskly  of  it  all  day  for  several  weeks, 
were  frequently  dnink  with  it,  and 
never  sick  after  it  The  natives 
brought  a  vast  deal  of  it  every  day 
to  those  aboai*d  aud  ashore :  for  some 
of  our  men  were  ashore  at  work  on 
Bashee  Island ;  which  island  they 
^ve  that  name  to  from  their  drink- 
ing this  liquor  there,  that  beinc  the 
name  which  the  natives  called  this 
liquor  by  :  and  as  they  sold  it  to  our 
men  very  cheap,  so  they  did  not  spare 
to  drink  it  as  freely.  And  indeed, 
from  the  plenty  of  this  liquor,  and 
their  plentiful  use  of  it,  our  men  called 
all  these  islands  the  Bashee  Islands. 

What  language  those  people  speak 
I  know  not :  for  it  had  no  affinity  in 
sound  to  the  Chinese,  which  is  spoken 
much  through  the  teeth  ;  nor  yet  to 
the  Malay  language.  They  called 
the  metal  that  their  earrings  were 
made  of,  Bullawan,  which  is  the 
Mindanao  word  for  gold ;  therefore 
probably  they  may  be  related  to  the 
Philippine  Indies :  for  that  is  the 

feneral  name  for  gold  among  all  those 
ndians.  I  could  not  learn  whence 
they  have  their  iron  ;  but  it  is  most 
likely  they  go  in  their  great  boats  to 
the  north  end  of  Luconia,  and  trade 
with  the  Indians  of  that  island  for  it. 
Neither  did  I  see  anything  besides 
iron,  and  pieces  of  buffaloes*  hides, 
which  I  could  judge  that  they  bought 
of  strangers.  Their  clothes  were^of 
their  own  growth  and  manufacture. 
These  men  had  wooden  lances,  and  a 
few  lances  headed  with  iron  ;  which 
are  all  the  wep.|'K>ns  that  tliey  have. 
Their  armour  is  a  piece  of  buffalo 
hide,  shaped  like  our  carters'  frocks, 
being  without  sleeves,  and  sewed  both 
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■ides  tofrether,  with  holes  for  the 
head  and  the  arms  to  come  forth. 
This  buff-coat  reaches  down  to  their 
knees;  it  is  close  about  their  shonlders, 
but  below  it  is  three  feet  wide,  and  as 
thick  as  a  board. 

I  coald  never  perceive  them  to  wor- 
ship anything,  neither  had  they  any 
idols ;  neither  did  they  seem  to  ob- 
serve any  one  day  more  than  another. 
I  could  never  perceive  that  one  man 
was  of  greater  power  than  another ; 
but  they  seemed  to  be  all  equal :  only 
every  man  ruling  in  his  own  house, 
and  the  children  respecting  and  hon- 
ouring their  parents.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  have  some  law,  or 
custom,  by  which  they  are  governed  : 
for  while  we  lav  here  we  saw  a  young 
man  buried  alive  in  the  earth ;  ana 
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it  wan  for  theft,  as  far  as  we  could 
understand  from  them.  There  was  a 
great  deep  hole  dug,  and  abundance 
of  people  came  to  the  place  to  take 
their  last  farewell  of  him.  Among 
the  rest,  there  was  one  woman  who 
made  great  lamentation,  and  took  off 
Uie  condemned  person's  earrings.  We 
supposed  her  to  be  his  mother.  After 
he  had  taken  his  leave  of  her  and 
some  others,  he  was  put  into  the  pit, 
and  covered  over  with  earth.  He 
did  not  struggle,  but  yielded  very 
quietly  to  his  punishment ;  and  they 
crammed  the  earth  dose  upon  him, 
and  stilled  him. 

They  have  but  one  wife,  with  whom 
they  live  and  agree  very  well ;  and 
their  children  nve  very  obediently 
under  them.  The  boys  go  out  a-fish- 
ing  with  their  fathers,  and  the  girls 
live  at  home  with  their  mothers  :  and 
when  the  girls  are  grown  pretty 
strong,  they  send  them  to  their  plan- 
tations, to  dig  yams  and  potatoes,  of 
which  tliey  bring  home  on  their  heads 
every  day  enough  to  serve  the  whole 
family:  for  thev  have  no  rice  nor 
maize.  Their  plantations  are  in  the 
valleys,  at  a  good  distance  from  their 
houses :  where  every  man  has  a  cer- 
tain spot  of  land,  which  is  properly 
his  own.  This  he  manages  himself 
for  his  own  use  ;  and  provides  enough, 
that  he  may  not  be  beholden  to 
IkU  neighbour.    Notwithstanding  the 


seeming  nastiness  of  their  dish  of 
goat's  maw,  they  are  in  their  persons 
a  very  neat  cleanly  people,  both  men 
and  women  :  and  they  are  withal  the 
quietest  and  civilest  people  that  I  did 
ever  meet  with.  I  could  never  per- 
ceive them  to  be  angir  with  one  an- 
other. I  have  admired  to  see  twenty 
or  thirty  boats  aboard  our  ship  at  a 
time,  and  yet  no  difference  among 
them,  but  all  civil  and  quiet,  endea- 
vouring to  help  each  other  on  occa- 
sion :  no  noise,  nor  appearance  of 
distaste :  and  although  sometimes 
cross  accidents  would  happen,  which 
might  have  set  other  men  together 
by  the  ears,  yet  they  were  not  moved 
by  them.  They  have  no  sort  of  coin  : 
but  they  have  small  crumbs  of  the 
metal  before  described,  which  they 
bind  up  very  safe  in  plantain-leaves, 
or  the  like.  This  metal  they  exchange 
for  what  they  want,  giving  a  smiul 
quantity  of  it,  about  two  or  three 
grains,  for  a  j^ar  of  drink  that  would 
hold  five  or  six  gallons.  They  have 
no  scales,  but  give  it  by  guess.  Thus 
much  in  general. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  with  our 
affairs.  I  have  said  before  that  we 
anchored  here  the  6th  of  August. 
While  we  were  furling  our  sails,  there 
came  near  100  boats  of  the  natives 
aboard,  with  three  or  four  men  in 
each,  so  that  our  deck  was  full  of  men. 
We  were  at  first  afraid  of  them,  and 
therefore  got  up  twenty  or  thirtv  small 
arms  on  our  poop,  and  kept  three  or 
four  men  as  sentinel«.  witn  guns  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  iire  on  them  if 
they  had  offered  to  molest  us.  But 
thev  were  prettv  quiet,  only  they 
picked  up  such  old  iron  as  they  found 
on  our  deck  ;  and  they  also  took  out 
our  pump-bolts,  and  linch-pins  out  of 
the  carriages  of  our  guns,  before  we 
perceived  them.  At  last  one  of  our 
men  perceived  one  of  them  very  busy 
getting  out  one  of  our  linch-pins,  and 
took  hold  of  the  fellow,  who  immedi- 
ately bawled  out;  and  all  the  rest 
presently  leaped  overboard — some  into 
their  boats,  others  into  the  sea — and 
they  all  made  away  for  the  shore. 
But  when  we  perceived  tiieir  fright  m 
made  much  ox  him  that  i?3a  m  Wii« 
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who  stood  trembling  all  the  while ; 
and  at  last  we  gave  him  a  small  piece 
of  iron,  with  which  he  immediately 
leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  his 
consorts,  who  hovered  about  oar  ship 
to  see  the  issue.  Then  we  beckoned 
to  them  to  come  aboard  again,  being 
very  loth  to  lose  a  commerce  with 
them.  Some  of  the  boats  came  aboard 
again,  and  they  were  always  very 
honest  and  civil  afterwards.  We  pre- 
sently after  this  sent  a  canoe  asnore 
to  see  their  manner  of  living,  and 
what  provision  they  had.  The  canoe's 
crew  were  made  very  welcome  with 
Bashee  drink,  and  saw  abundance  of 
hogs,  some  of  which  they  bought  and 
returned  aboard.  After  this  the  na- 
tives brought  aboard  both  hogs  and 
goats  to  us  in  their  own  boats ;  and 
every  day  we  should  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  hogs  and  goats  in  boats  aboard 
by  our  side.  These  we  bought  for  a 
small  matter.  We  could  buy  a  good 
fat  goat  for  an  old  iron  hoop,  and  a  hog 
of  seventy  or  eighty  pounds'  weight  for 
two  or  three  pounds  of  iron.  Their 
drink  also  they  brought  off  in  ^ars, 
which  we  bought  for  old  nails,  spikes, 
and  leaden  bmleta.  Besides  the  fore- 
mentioned  commodities,  they  brought 
aboard  great  quantities  of  yams  and 
potatoes,  which  we  purchased  for 
nails,  spikes,  or  bullets.  It  was  one 
man's  work  to  be  all  day  cutting  out 
bars  of  iron  into  small  pieces  with  a 
cold  chisel,  and  these  were  for  the 
great  purchases  of  hogs  and  goats, 
which  they  would  not  sell  for  nails, 
as  their  dnnk  and  roots.  We  never 
let  them  know  what  store  we  had, 
that  they  might  value  it  the  more. 
Every  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  they  would  thus  come  aboard 
with  their  commodities,  which  we 
bought  as  we  had  occasion.  We  did 
commonly  furnish  ourselves  with  as 
many  goats  and  roots  as  served  us  all 
the  day;  and  their  hogs  we  bought 
in  large  quantities  as  we  thought  con- 
venient, for  we  salted  them.  Their 
hogs  were  very  sweet,  but  I  never  saw 
so  many  measled  ones. 

We  filled  all  our  water  at  a  curious 
brook  close  by  us  in  Grafton  Isle, 
where  we  £rst  anchored.    We  stayed 


there  about  three  or  fourdays  before  we 
went  to  other  islands.  We  sailed  to  the 
southward,  passing  on  the  east  side 
of  Grafton  Island ;  and  then  passed 
through  between  that  and  Monmouth 
Island  but  we  found  no  anchoring 
till  we  came  to  the  north  end  of  Mon- 
mouth Island,  and  there  we  stopped 
during  one  tide.  When  we  went  from 
hence,  we  coasted  about  two  leagues 
to  the  southward  on  the  west  si<&  of 
Monmouth  Island ;  and  finding  no 
anchor  ground,  we  stood  over  to 
Bashee  Island,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
on  the  north-east  part  of  it  against  a 
small  sandy  bay  in  seven  fathom  clean 
hard  sand,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  We  presently 
built  a  tent  ashore  to  mend  our  sails 
in,  and  stayed  all  the  rest  of  our  time 
here,  viz.,  from  the  13th  of  August 
till  the  26tli  of  September.  In  which 
time  we  mended  our  sails  and  scrub- 
bed our  ship's  bottom  very  well ;  and 
every  day  some  of  us  went  to  their 
towns  and  were  kindly  entertained 
by  them.  Their  boats  also  came 
abouxl  with  their  merchandise  to  sell, 
and  lay  aboard  all  day ;  and  if  we  did 
not  taKe  it  off  their  hands  one  day, 
they  would  bring  the  same  again  the 
next.  We  had  yet  the  winds  at  SW. 
and  SSW.,  mostly  fair  weather.  In 
October  we  did  expect  the  winds  to 
shift  to  the  NK,  and  therefore  we 
provided  to  sail  (as  soon  as  the  east- 
em  monsoon  was  settled)  to  cruise  off 
Manilla.  Accordingly  we  provided  a 
stock  of  provision.  We  salted  seventy 
or  eighty  good  fat  hogs,  and  bought 
yams  and  potatoes  good  store  to  eat 
at  sea. 

About  the  24th  of  September 
the  winds  shifted  about  to  the  E., 
and  thence  to  the  NE.,  fine  fair 
weather.  The  25th  it  came  at  N. 
and  began  to  grow  fresh,  and  the  sky 
began  to  be  clouded,  and  the  wind 
freshened  on  us.  At  12  of  the  clock 
at  night  it  blew  a  very  fierce  storm. 
We  were  then  riding  with  our  beat 
bower  ahead,  and  though  our  yards 
and  topmast  were  down,  yet  we  dGx>ve. 
This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our  sheet 
anchor,  veering  out  a  good  scope  of 
cable,  which  stopped  us  till  10  or  11 
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of  Idle  clock  tlie  next  day.     Then  the 
wind  came  on  so  fierce  tnat  she  drove 
again  with  both  anchors  ahead.    The 
wind  was  now  at  N.  by  W.,  and  we 
kept  driving  till  3  or  4  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it  was  well  for 
ns  that  there  were  no  islands,  rocks, 
or  sands  in  our  way,  for  if  there  had 
been,  we  mnst  have  been  driven  upon 
them.  We  used  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  stop  her,  bein^  loth  to  go  to  sea, 
because  we  had  six  of  our  men  ashore 
who  could  not  get  off  now.    At  last  we 
were  driven  out  into  deep  water,  and 
then  it  was  in  vain  to  wait  any  longer ; 
therefore  we  hove  in  our  sheet  cable, 
and  got  up  our  sheet  anchor,  and  cut 
away  our  best  bower   (for  to  have 
heaved  her  up  then  would  have  gone 
near  to  have  foundered  us),  and  so 
put  to  sea.     We  had  very  violent 
weather  the  night  ensuing,  with  very 
hard  rain ;  and  we  were  forced  to  scud 
with  our  bare  poles  till  3  o^clock  in 
the  morning.    Then  the  wind  slack- 
ened,  and  we  brought  our  ship  to 
under  a  mizzen,  and  lay  with  our  nead 
to  the  westward.     The  27th  the  wind 
abated  much,  but  it  rained  very  hard 
all  day  and  the  night  ensuine.     The 
28th  the  wind  came  about  to  the  N£. , 
and  it  cleared  up  and  blew  a  hard 
gale;  but  it  stood  not  there,  for  it 
shifted  about  to  the  eastward,  thence 
to  the  SE.,  then  to  the  S. ;  at  last  it 
settled  at  SW.,  and  then  we  had  a 
moderate  gale  and  fair  weather.     It 
was  the  29th  when  the  wind  came  to 
the  SW.    Then  we  made  all  the  sail 
we  could  for  the  island  again.     The 
80th  we  had  the  wind  at  W.,  and 
saw  the  islands,  but  could  not  get  in 
before  night    Therefore  we  stood  off 
to  tiie  southward  till  2  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,   then  we  tacked  and 
stood  in  tkH  the  morning ;  and  about 
12  of  the  clock,  the  1st  of  October,  we 
anchored  again  at  the  place  whence 
we  were  driven. 

Then  our  six  men  were  brought 
aboard  by  the  natives,  to  whom  we 

f&ve  three  whole  bars  of  iron  for  their 
indness  and  civility,  which  was  an 
extraordinary  present  to  them.  Mr 
Robert  Hall  was  one  of  the  men  that 
were  left  ashore;  I  shall  speak  more 


of  him  hereafter.  He  and  the  rest  of 
them  told  me  that  after  the  ship  was 
out  of  sight  the  natives  began  to  be 
more  kind  to  them  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  persuaded  them  to 
cut  their  hair  short,  as  theirs  was ; 
offering  to  each  of  them,  if  they  would. 
do  it,  a  young  woman  to  wife,  and  a 
small  hatchet  and  other  iron  utensils 
fit  for  a  planter,  in  dowry ;  and  withal 
showed  them  a  piece  of  land  for  them 
to  manage.  They  were  courted  thus 
by  Severn  of  the  town  where  thev 
then  were,  but  they  took  up  theur 
headquarters  at  the  house  of  hun  with 
whom  they  first  went  aidiore.  When 
the  ship  appeared  in  sight  again,  then 
the^  importuned  them  for  some  iron, 
which  IS  the  chief  thing  that  they 
covet,  even  above  their  earrings.  We 
might  have  bought  all  their  earrings 
or  other  cold  they  had,  with  our  iron 
bars,  had  we  been  assured  of  its  good- 
ness ;  and  yet  when  it  was  touched 
and  compared  with  other  gold,  we 
could  not  discern  any  difference^ 
though  it  looked  so  pale  in  the  lump ; 
but  the  seeing  them  polish  it  so  often 
was  a  new  discouragement. 

This  last  storm  put  our  men  quite 
out  of  heart ;  for  although  it  was  not 
altogether  so  fierce  as  tnat  which  we 
were  in  on  the  coast  of  China,  which 
was  still  fresh  in  memory,  yet  it 
wrought  more  powerfully,  and  fright- 
ed them  from  their  design  of  cruis- 
ing before  Manilla,  fearing  another 
storm  there.  Now  every  man  wlelied 
himself  at  home,  as  they  had  done  a 
hundred  times  before;  but  Captain 
Reed,  and  Captain  Tait,  the  master, 
persuaded  them  to  go  towards  Cape 
Comorin,  and  then  they  would  tell  them 
more  of  their  minds,  intending,  doubt- 
less, to  cruise  in  the  Red  Sea;  and 
they  easily  prevailed  with  the  crew. 
The  eastern  monsoon  was  now  at 
hand,  and  the  best  way  had  been  to 

fo  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca ; 
ut  Captain  Tait  said  it  was  danger- 
ous, by  reason  of  many  islands  and 
shoals  there,  with  which  none  of  us 
wereacquainted.  Thereforehethought 
it  best  to  go  round  on  the  east  side 
of  all  the  Philippine  lalanda^  ixki^ 
so  keeping  south  to^»i^  )^<ft  ^\k\&A 
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Islands,  to  pass  out  into  the  East 
Indian  Ocean  about  the  Island  Timor. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  very  tedious  way 
about,  and  as  dangerous  altogether 
for  shoals  ;  but  not  for  meeting  with 
English  or  Dutch  ships,  whica  was 
their  greatest  fear.  I  was  well 
enough  satisfied,  knowing  that  the 
farther  we  went,  the  more  knowledge 
and  experience  I  should  get,  which 
was  the  main  thing  that  1  regarded ; 
and  I  should  also  have  the  more 
variety  of  places  to  attempt  an  escape 
from  them,  being  fully  resolved  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  giving 
them  the  slip. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  3d  of  October  1687,  we  sailed 
from  these  islands  standing  to  the 
southward,  intending  to  sail  tlirough 
among  the  Spice  Islands.  We  had 
fair  weather,  and  the  wind  at  W. 
We  first  steered  SSW.,  and  passed 
close  by  certain  small  islands  that  lie 
nist  by  the  north  end  of  the  Island 
Lucoma.  We  left  them  all  on  tibe 
west  of  us,  and  passed  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  coasting  to  the  soutn- 
ward.  The  NE.  end  of  the  Island 
Luconia  appears  to  be  good  cham- 
paign lancC  of  an  indifferent  height, 
plain  and  even  for  many  lea^^es,  only 
it  has  some  pretty  hign  hills  stand- 
ing upright  ny  themselves  in  these 
plains ;  out  no  ridges  of  hills,  or 
chains  of  mountains  joining  one  to 
another.  The  land  on  this  side 
seems  to  be  most  savannah,  or  pas- 
ture ;  the  SE.  part  is  more  mountain- 
ous and  woody.  Leaving  the  Island 
Luconia,  and  with  it  our  golden  pro- 
jects, we  sailed  on  the  southward, 
passing  on  the  east  side  of  the  rest  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  These  appear 
to  be  more  mountainous  and  less 
woody,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Island  St  John,  the  first  of  that  name 
I  mentioned  ;  the  other  I  spoke  of  on 
the  coast  of  China.  This  I  have 
already  described  to  be  a  very  woody 
islaud.      Here    the    wind    coming 


southerly,  forced  us  to  keep  farther 
from  the  islands.  The  14th  of  Octo- 
ber we  came  close  by  a  small,  low, 
woody  island,  that  lies  east  from  the 
SE.  end  of  Mindanao,  distant  from  it 
about  twenty  leagues.  I  do  not  find 
it  set  down  in  any  sea-chart.  The 
15th  we  had  the  wind  at  NE.,  and 
steered  west  for  the  Island  Mindanao, 
and  arrived  at  the  SE.  end  a^n  on 
the  16th.  There  we  went  in  and 
anchored  between  two  small  islands. 
Here  we  found  a  fine  small  cove  on 
the  NW.  end  of  the  easternmost 
island,  fit  to  careen  in  or  haul  ashore ; 
so  we  went  in  there,  and  presently 
unrigged  our  ship,  and  provided  to 
haul  our  ship  asnore,  to  clean  her 
bottom. 

These  islands  are  about  three  or 
four  leagues  from  the  Island  Minda- 
nao ;  they  are  about  four  or  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  of  a  pretlr 
good  height.  The  mould  is  black 
and  deep,  and  thei*e  are  two  small 
brooks  of  fresh  water.  They  are 
both  plentifully  stored  with  great 
high  trees;  therefore  our  carpenters 
were  sent  ashore  to  cut  down  some  of 
them  for  our  use ;  for  here  they  made 
a  new  boltsprit,^  which  we  did  set 
here  also,  our  old  one  being  very 
faulty.  They  made  a  new  foreyaid 
too,  andaforetopmast ;  and  our  pumps 
being  faulty  and  not  serviceable,  they 
did  cut  a  tree  to  make  a  pump.  They 
first  squared  it,  then  sawed  it  in  the 
middle,  and  then  hollowed  each  aide 
exactly.  The  two  hollow  sides  were 
made  big  enough  to  contain  a  pump- 
box  in  the  mi(Ut  of  them  both,  when 
they  were  joined  together,  and  it  re- 
ouired  their  utmo^  skill  to  close 
tnem  exactly  to  the  making  a  tight 
cylinder  for  the  pump-box ;  oeing  un- 
accustomed to  such  work.  We  learnt 
this  way  of  pump-making  from  the 
Spaniards,  wno  make  their  pnmpa 
that  they  use  in  their  ships  in  the 
South  Seas  after  this  manner ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  no  better 

^  Bowsprit,  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  "bolt," 
as  something  projected  or  thrust  out 
from  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
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haud-pamps  in  the  world  than  they 
have. 

While   we   lay   here,   the    young 
Prince  that  I  mentioned  in  Chapter 
XII I.,   came    aboard.^    He,    under- 
standing that  we  were  bound  farther 
to  the  southward,  desired  us  to  trans- 
port him  and  his  men  to  his  own 
island.     He  showed  it  to  us  in  our 
draught,  and  told  us  the  name  of  it, 
which  we  put  down  in  our  draught, 
for  it  was  not  named  there;  but  I 
quite  forgot  to  put  it  into  my  I'ournaL 
This  man  told  us,  that  not  above  six 
days  before  this  he  saw  Captain  Swan, 
and  several  of  his  men  that  we  left 
there,  and  named  the  names  of  some 
of  them,  who,  he  said,  were  aU  well, 
and  now  they  were  at  the  city  of  Min- 
danao ;  but  that  they  had  tieen  all  of 
them  out  with  Raja  Laut,  fighting 
under  him  in  his  wars  against  his 
enemies  the  Alfoores ;  and  that  most 
of  them  fought  with  undaunted  cour- 
age, for  which  they  were  highlv  hon- 
oured and  esteemed,  as  well  by  the 
Sultan,  as  by  the  General  Riga  Laut. 
That  now  Captain  Swan  intended  to 
go  with  his  men  to  Fort  St  Gkorge,' 
and  that  in  order  thereto,  he  bad  prof- 
fered forty  ounces  of  gold  for  a  ship, 
but  the  owner  and  he  were  not  yet 
agreed  ;  and  that  he  feared  the  Sul- 
tan would  not  let  him  go  away  till 
the  wars  were  ended.     All  this  the 
Prince  told  us  in  the  Malay  tongue, 
which  many  of  us  had  learnt ;  and 
when  he  went  away  he  promised  to 
return  to  us  again  in  three  days'  time, 
and  so  long  Captain  Reed  promised 
to  stay  for  him  (for  we  had  now  al- 
most finished  our  business),  and  he 
aeemed  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
ofgoing  withus. 

After  this  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
our  men  to  return  with  the  ship  to 
the  River  of  Mindanao  and  offer  their 
service  again  to  Captain  Swan.  I  took 
an  opportunity  when  they  were  filling 
water,  there  being  then  half  the  ship's 

^  Who  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle, 
the  Sultan  of  a  spice  island,  to  Min- 
danao, with  an  invitation  to  Captain 
Swan  to  come  and  trade.  See  page  247. 

*  Madras. 


company  ashore,  and  I  found  these 
all  very  willing  to  do  it.     I  desired 
them  to  say  nothing  till  I  had  tried 
the  minds  of  the  other  half,  which  I 
intended  to  do  the  next  day,  it  being 
their  turn  to  fill  water  then  ;  but  one 
of  these  men,  who  seemed  most  for- 
ward to  invite  back  Captain  Swan, 
told  Captain  Reed  and  Captain  Tait 
of  the  project,  and  they  presentlv  dis- 
suaded the  men  from  any  sucn  de- 
signs.    Yet,  fearing  the  worst,  they 
made  all  possible  haste  to  be  gone.     I 
have  since  been  informed  that  Captain 
Swan  and  his  men  stayed  there  a 
great  while  afterward,  and  that  many 
of  the  men  got  passage  thence  in 
Dutch  sloops  to  Ternate,  particularly 
Mr  Rofy  and  Mr  Nellj.    There  they 
remained  a  ^reat  while,  and  at  last 
got  to  Batavia  (where  the  Dutch  took 
their  journals  from  them),  and  so  to 
Europe ;  and  some  of  Captain  Swan's 
men  died  at  Mindanao,  or  which  num- 
ber Mr  Harthope  and  Mr  Smith,  Cap« 
tain  Swan's  merchants,  were  two.    At 
last  Captain  Swan  and  his  surgeon, 
going  in  a  small  canoe  aboard  of  a 
Ihitcn  ship  then  in  the  road,  in  order 
to  get  passage  to  Europe,  were  over- 
set oy  the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  who  waited  their  coming  pur- 
posely to  do  it,  but  unsuspected  by 
them,  where  thej  both  were  killed  in 
the  water.     This  was  done  by  the 
General's  order,  as  some  think,  to  get 
his  gold,  which  he  did  immediately 
seize  on.     Others  say  it  was  because 
the  General's  house  was  burnt  a  little 
before,  and  Captain  Swan  was  sus- 
pected to  be  the  author  of  it ;  and 
others  say  that  it  was  Captain  Swan's 
threats  occasioned  his  own  ruin,  for 
he  would  often  say,  passionately,  that 
he  had  been  abused^  by  the  General, 
and  that  he  would  have  satisfaction 
for  it ;  saying  also,  that  now  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  rivers,  and 
knew  how  to  come  in  at  any  time ; 
that  he  also  knew  their  manner  of 
fighting  and  the  weakness  of  their 
country  ;  and  therefore  he  would  p;o 
away  and  get  a  band  of  men  to  assist 
him,  and  returning  thither  again  he 

s  Dealt  falMly  "tdl^ 
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would  spoil  and  take  all  that  they  had, 
and  their  country  too.  When  the 
General  has  been  informed  of  these 
discourses  he  would  say,  "What,  is 
Captain  Swan  made  of  iron,  and  able 
to  resist  a  whole  kingdom?  or  does 
he  think  that  we  are  afraid  of  him 
that  he  speaks  thus?'*  Yet  did  he 
never  touch  him  till  now  the  Min- 
danayans  killed  him.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable there  might  be  somewhat  of 
truth  in  all  this,  for  the  Captain  was 
jMissionate,  and  the  General  c[reedy  of 
gold.  But  whatever  was  the  occa- 
sion, 80  he  was  killed,  as  several  have 
assured  me,  and  his  gold  seized  on, 
and  all  his  thinfra;  and  his  journal 
also  from  Englaud,  as  far  as  Cape  Cor- 
rientes  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  This 
journal  was  afterwards  sent  away  from 
thence  by  Mr  Moody  (who  was  there 
both  a  little  before  and  a  little  after 
the  murder),  and  he  sent  it  into  Eng- 
land by  Mr  Goddard,  chief  mate  of 
the  Defence. 

But  to  our  purpose.  Seeing  I  could 
not  persuade  them  to  go  to  Captain 
Swan  again,  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
have  had  the  Prince's  company ;  but 
Captain  Reed  was  afraid  to  let  his 
fickle  crew  lie  long.  That  very  day 
that  the  Prince  had  promised  to  re- 
turn to  us,  which  was  November  2, 
1687,  we  sailed  hence,  directing  our 
course  SW.  and  having  the  wind  at 
NW.  This  wind  continued  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Island  Celebes, 
then  it  veered  about  to  the  W.  and 
to  the  S.  of  W.  We  came  up  with 
the  NE.  end  of  the  Island  Celebes  on 
the  9th,  and  there  we  found  the  cur- 
rent setting  to  the  W.  so  strongly 
that  we  could  hardly  get  on  the  £. 
side  of  that  island. 

The  Island  Celebes  is  a  very  large 
island,  extended  in  length  from  north 
to  south  about  seven  degrees  of  Lati- 
tude, and  in  breadth  a^ut  three  de- 
grees. It  lies  under  the  Equator, 
the  north  end  being  in  Lat  V  SO'  N., 
and  the  south  end  in  Lat.  5"  SO'  S. ; 
and  by  common  account  the  bulk  of 
this  island  lies  nearest  north  and 
louth,  but  at  the  north-east  end  there 
nuu  cut  A  long  narrow  point,  stretch- 
in^  NE^  uhout  thirij  leagues;  and 


about  thirty  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  this  long  slip  is  the  Island  GUolo, 
on  the  west  side  of  which  are  four 
small  islands  close  by  it,  which  are  very 
well  stored  with  cloves.  The  two  chiet 
are  Temate  and  Tidore.  And  as  the 
Isle  of  Ceylon  is  reckoned  the  only 
place  for  cinnamon,  and  that  of  Banda 
for  nutmegs ;  so  these  are  thought  by 
some  to  M  the  only  cloTe  islands  in 
the  world ;  but  this  is  a  great  error, 
as  I  have  already  shown.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  Island  Celebes  there 
is  a  sea  or  ^ulf  of  about  seven  or  eight 
leases  wide,  and  forty  or  fifty  long, 
which  runs  up  the  country  almost 
directly  to  the  north ;  and  this  gulf 
has  several  small  islands  along  the 
middle  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  almost  at  the  south  end  of  it, 
the  town  of  Macassar  is  seated — a  town 
of  great  strength  and  trade  belonnng 
to  the  Dutch.  There  are  gre&t  imets 
and  lakes  on  the  east  side  ofthe  island, 
as  also  abundance  of  small  islands  and 
shoals  lying  scattered  about  it.  We 
saw  a  high-peaked  hill  at  the  north 
end,  but  the  land  on  the  east  side  is 
low  all  alouj?,  for  we  cruised  almost 
the  length  of  it.  The  mould  on  this 
side  is  Dlack  and  deep,  and  extraor- 
dinarily fat  and  rich,  and  fhll  of  trees ; 
and  many  brooks  of  water  run  out  into 
the  sea.  Indeed  all  this  east  side  of  the 
island  seems  to  be  but  one  large  grove 
of  extraordinary  great  high  trees. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  on  this 
east  side,  coasting  along  to  the  south- 
ward, and  yet  having  but  little  wind, 
and  even  that  little  against  ns  at  SSW. 
and  sometimes  calm,  we  were  a  long 
time  going  about  the  Island.  The 
22d  we  were  in  Lat.  1'  20'  S.,  and 
being  about  three  leagues  firom  the 
island,  standing  to  the  southward, 
with  a  very  gentle  land  wind,  about 
2  or  8  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
we  heard  clashing  in  the  water,  like 
boats  rowing ;  and  fearinff  some  sud- 
den attack,  we  got  up  all  our  arms 
and  stood  ready  to  defend  ourselves. 
As  soon  as  it  was  da^  we  saw  a  great 
proa,  built  like  the  Mindanayan  proas, 
with  about  sixty  men  in  her,  and  six 
smaller  proas.  They  lay  stili  about  a 
mile  to  windward  of  na  to  Tiew  ns, 
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and  probably  designed  to  make  a  prey 
of  vm  when  they  first  came  out,  but 
they  were  now  afraid  to  venture  on  us. 
At  last  we  showed  them  Dutch  colours, 
thinking  thereby  to  allure  them  to 
come  to  us,  for  we  could  not  go  to 
them;  but  they  pr&sently  rowed  in 
towards  the  island  and  went  into  a 
laige  opening,  and  we  saw  them  no 
more ;  nor  did  we  ever  see  any  other 
boats  or  men  but  only  one  fishing 
canoe  while  we  were  about  this  island, 
neither  did  we  see  any  house  on  all 
the  coast. 

About  five  or  six  leagues  to  the 
south  of  this  place  there  is  a  great 
range  of  both  large  and  small  islands, 
and  many  shoals  also  that  are  not  laid 
down  in  our  draughts,  which  made  it 
extremely  troublesome  for  us  to  get 
through.  But  we  passed  between 
them  all  and  the  Island  Celebes,  and 
anchored  against  a  sandy  bay  in  eight 
Cathomssandy  ground  abouthalf-a-mile 
from  the  main  island,  being  then  in 
Lat.  l'^  50'  S.  Here  we  stayed  several 
days,  and  sent  out  our  canoes  a-strik- 
ing  of  turtle  every  day,  for  here  is 
great  plenty  of  them ;  but  they  were 
very  shy,  as  they  were  generally  wher- 
ever we  found  them  in  the  East  India 
Seas.  I  know  not  the  reason  of  it, 
unless  the  natives  go  very  much  a-strik- 
ing  here ;  for  even  in  the  West  Indies 
they  are  shy  in  places  that  are  much 
disturbed ;  and  yet  on  New  Holland 
we  found  them  shy,  as  I  shall  relate, 
tiiough  the  natives  there  do  not  molest 
t^em.  On  the  shoak  without  us  we 
went  and  gathered  shell-fish  at  low 
water.  There  were  a  monstrous  sort 
of  cockles — the  meat  of  one  of  them 
would  suffice  seven  or  eight  men.  It 
was  very  good  wholesome  meat.  We 
did  also  beat  about  in  the  woods  on 
the  island,  but  found  no  game.  One 
of  our  men,  who  was  always  troubled 
with  sore  legs,  found  a  certain  vine 
that  supported  itself  by  climbing 
about  other  trees.  The  leaves  reached 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  but  the  strings 
or  branches  eleven  or  twelve.  It  had 
a  very  green  leaf,  pretty  broad  and 
roundish,  and  of  a  thick  substance. 
These  leaves  pounded  small,  and  boiled 
with  hogs  lard,  make  an  excellent 


salve.  Our  men,  knowing  the  virtues 
of  it,  stocked  themselves  here ;  there 
was  scarce  a  man  in  the  ship  but  got 
a  pound  or  two  of  it,  especially  such 
as  were  troubled  with  old  ulcers,  who 
found  great  benefit  by  it.  The  man 
that  discovered  these  leaves  here  had 
his  first  knowledge  of  them  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  he  having  had 
this  receipt  from  one  of  the  Indians 
there;  and  he  had  been  ashore  iu 
divers  places  since  purposely  to  seek 
these  leaves,  but  did  never  find  any 
but  here. 

Among  the  many  vast  trees  here- 
abouts there  was  one  exceeded  all  the 
rest.  This  Captain  Reed  caused  to  be 
cut  down  in  order  to  make  a  canoe, 
having  lost  our  boats,  all  but  one 
small  one,  in  the  late  storms;  so  six 
lusty  men,  who  had  been  logwood 
cutters  in  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and 
Honduras  (as  Captain  Reed  himself, 
and  many  more  of  us  had),  and  so 
were  very  expert  at  this  work,  under- 
took to  fell  it,  taking  their  turns — 
three  always  cutting  together;  and 
they  were  one  whole  day.and  half  the 
next  before  they  got  it  down.  This 
tree,  though  it  ^w  in  a  wood,  was 
yet  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  and 
forty-four  feet  of  clean  body,  without 
knot  or  branch ;  and  even  there  it  had 
no  more  than  one  or  two  branches,  and 
then  ran  clean  again  ten  feet  higher ; 
there  it  spread  itself  into  many  great 
limbs  ana  branches  like  an  oak,  very 
green  and  flourishing;  yet  it  was 
perished  at  the  heart,  which  marred 
it  for  the  service  intended.  So,  leav- 
ing it,  and  having  no  more  business 
here,  we  weighed  and  went  from  hence 
the  next  day,  it  being  the  29th  of 
November.  We  had  the  wind  at  N£. 
when  we  weighed,  and  we  steered  off 
SSW.  In  me  afternoon  we  saw  a 
shoal  ahead  of  tis,  and  altered  our 
course  to  the  SSE.  In  the  evening, 
at  4  of  the  dock,  we  were  close  by 
another  great  shoal ;  therefore  we 
tacked  and  stood  in  for  the  Island 
Celebes  again  for  fear  of  running  on 
some  of  the  shoals  in  the  night.  By  day 
a  man  might  avoid  them  well  enough, 
for  they  had  all  beacons  onthsoi^V^^ 
huts  built  on  tall  \)09^«  ti\>Qiv^  \)^^- 
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^ater  mark,  probably  set  up  by  the 
natives  of  the  Island  Celebes  or  those 
of  some  other  neighbouring  islands; 
and  I  never  saw  any  such  etsewhere. 

The  80th  we  had  a  fresh  land  wind, 
and  steered  away  south,  passing  be- 
tween the  two  shoals  which  we  saw 
the  day  before.  Being  past  them, 
the  wind  died  away,  and  we  lay  be- 
calmed till  the  afternoon ;  then  we 
had  a  hard  tornado  out  of  the  SW., 
and  towards  the  evening  we  saw  two 
or  three  spouts,  the  first  I  had  seen 
since  I  came  into  the  East  Indies : 
in  the  West  Indies  I  had  often  met 
with  them.   A  spout  is  a  small  ragged 

Siece,  or  part  of  a  cloud,  hanging 
own  about  a  yard,  seemingly  St)m 
the  blackest  part  thereof.  Commonly 
it  hangs  down  sloping  from  thence, 
or  sometimes  appearing  with  a  small 
bending  or  elbow  in  the  middle.  I 
never  saw  any  hang  perpendicularly 
down.  It  is  small  at  the  lower  end, 
seeming  no  bigger  than  one's  arm ; 
but  it  is  fuller  towards  the  cloud, 
whence  it  proceeds.  They  seem  ter- 
rible enough :  the  rather  because 
they  come  upon  you  while  you  lie 
becalmed  like  a  log  in  the  sea,  and 
cannot  get  out  of  their  way;  but 
thouffh  I  have  seen  and  been  beset 
by  them  often,  yet  the  fright  was 
always  the  greatest  of  the  harm. 

December  the  1st,  we  had  a  gentle 
gale  at  ESE.  We  steered  south ;  and 
at  noon  I  was  by  observation  in  Lat. 
8**  Si'  S.  Then  we  saw  the  Island 
Bouton,  bearing  south-west,  and 
about  ten  leagues  distant.  We  had 
very  uncertain  and  unconstant  winds. 
The  6th,  we  got  close  by  the  NW. 
end  of  the  Islsjid  Bouton,  and  in  the 
evening,  it  being  fair  weather,  we 
hoisted  out  our  canoe,  and  sent  the 
Hosquito  men,  of  whom  we  had  two 
or  three,  to  strike  turtle,  for  here  are 
plenty  of  them  ;  but  they  being  shy, 
we  chose  to  strike  them  m  the  nisnt 
(which  is  customary  in  the  West 
Indies  also)  for  every  time  they  come 
up  to  breathe,  which  is  once  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  they  blow  so  hard, 
that  one  may  hear  them  at  thirty  or 
forty  yards'  distance ;  by  which  means 
tlie  striker  knows  where  they  are,  and 


may  more  easily  approach  them  than 
in  the  day,  for  the  turtle  sees  better 
than  he  hears  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  manatee's  hearing  is  quickest.  In 
the  morning  they  returned  with  a  very 
lai^  turtle,  which  they  took  near  the 
shore ;  and  withal  an  Indian  of  the  is- 
land came  aboard  with  them.  He  spake 
the  Malay  language,  by  which  we  did 
understand  him.  He  told  us,  that 
two  leases  farther  to  the  southward 
of  us  there  was  a  good  harbour,  in 
which  we  might  anchor :  so  having 
a  fair  wind,  we  got  thither  by  noon. 

This  harbour  is  in  Lat.  i^  64'  S., 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Island 
Bouton.  Which  island  lies  near  the 
SE.  end  of  the  Island  Celebes,  distant 
from  it  about  three  or  four  leagues.  It 
is  of  a  long  form,  stretching  SW.  and 
NE.  about  twenty-five  leases,  and 
ten  broad.  It  is  pretty  high  land, 
and  appears  pretty  even,  and  flat,  and 
very  woody.  There  is  a  large  town 
within  a  league  of  the  anchoring- 
place,  called  Callasusung,  being  the 
chief,  if  there  were  more ;  which  we 
knew  not  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  in 
a  very  fair  plain,  encompassed  with 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Without  the  trees 
there  is  a  strong  stone  wall,  clear 
round  the  town.  The  houses  are 
built  like  the  houses  at  Mindanao, 
but  more  neat ;  and  the  whole  town 
was  very  clean  and  delightsome.  The 
inhabitants  are  small  and  well  shaped. 
They  are  much  like  the  Mindanayaus 
in  shape,  colour,  and  habit;  but 
more  neat  and  tight.  They  speak 
the  Malay  language,  and  are  all 
Mahometans.  They  are  very  obedi- 
ent to  the  Sultan,  who  is  a  little  man, 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  and 
has  a  great  many  wives  and  children. 
About  an  hour  after  we  came  to  an 
anchor,  the  Sultan  sent  a  messenger 
aboard,  to  know  what  we  were,  and 
what  our  business.  We  gave  him  an 
account,  and  he  returned  ashore,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  he  come  aboard 
again,  and  told  us  that  the  Sultan 
was  very,  well  pleased  when  he  heard 
that  we  were  English,  and  said,  that 
we  should  have  anything  the  island 
afforded ;  and  that  he  himself  would 
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come  aboard  in  the  morning.  There- 
fore the  ship  was  made  clean,  and 
everything  pnt  in  the  best  order  to 
receive  him. 

The  6th,  in  the  morning  betimes, 
a  great  many  boats  and  canoes  came 
aboard,  with  fowls,  eggs,  plantains, 
potatoes,  &c.,  but  they  wonld  dispose 
of  none  till  they  had  order  for  it  irom 
the  Saltan,  at  his  coming.  About 
10  of  the  clock  the  Sultan  came 
aboard  in  a  very  neat  proa,  built  after 
the  Mindanao  fashion.  There  was  a 
laige  white  silk  flag  at  the  head  of 
the  mast,  edged  round  with  a  deep 
red  for  about  two  or  three  inches 
broad,  and  in  the  middle  there  was 
neatly  drawn  a  green  griffin,  tramp- 
ling on  a  winged  serpent  that  seemed 
to  struggle  to  get  up,  and  threatened 
hJB  adversaiy  with  open  mouth,  and 
with  a  long  sting  that  was  ready  to 
be  darted  into  his  legs.  Other  East 
Indian  princes  have  their  devices  also. 
The  Sultan,  with  three  or  four  of  his 
nobles,  and  three  of  his  sons,  sat  in 
the  house  of  the  proa.  His  guards 
were  ten  musketeers,  five  standing 
on  one  side  of  the  proa,  and  five  on 
the  other  side :  ana  before  the  door 
of  the  proa-house  stood  one  with^  a 
great  broad  sword  and  a  target,  and 
two  more  such  at  the  after-part  of 
the  house  ;  and  in  the  head  and  stem 
of  the  proa  stood  four  musketeers 
more,  two  at  each  end.  The  Sultan 
had  a  silk  turban,  laced  with  narrow 
gold  lace  by  the  sides,  and  broad  lace 
at  the  end ;  which  hung  down  on  one 
side  the  head,  after  the  Mindanayan 
fashion.  He  had  a  sky-coloured  silk 
p|air  of  breeches,  and  a  piece  of  red 
silk  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and 
hanginff  loose  about  him  ;  the  greatest 
I>art  of  his  back  and  waist  appearing 
naked.  He  had  neither  stociung  nor 
shoe.  One  of  his  sons  was  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  ;  the  other 
two  were  young  things,  and  tiiey  were 
always  in  the  arms  ox  one  or  other  of 
his  attendants. 

Captain  Reed  met  him  at  the  side, 
and  led  him  into  his  small  cabin,  and 
fired  five  guns  for  his  welcome.  As 
soon  as  he  came  aboard  he  eave  leave 
to  his  suliyects  to  traffic  witn  us :  and 
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then  our  people  bought  what  they 
had  a  mind  to.  The  Sultan  seemed 
very  well  pleased  to  be  visited  by  the 
English  ;  and  said  he  had  coveted  to 
have  a  sight  of  Englishmen,  having 
heard  extiaordinarv  characters  of  their 
just  and  honourable  dealings :  but  he 
exclaimed  against  the  Dutch  (as  all 
the  Mindanayans,  and  all  the  Indians 
we  met  with,  do)  and  wished  them  at 
a  greater  distance.  For  Macassar  is 
not  very  far  from  hence,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  that  the  Dutch  have  in 
those  parts.  Thence  the  Dutch  come 
sometimes  hither  to  purchase  slaves. 
The  slaves  that  these  people  get  here 
and  sell  to  the  Dutch  are  some  of  the 
idolatrous  natives  of  the  island,  who, 
not  being  under  the  Saltan,  and  hay* 
ing  no  head,  live  straggling  in  the 
country,  flying  from  one  place  to 
another  to  preserve  themselves  from 
this  prince  and  his  subjects,  who  hunt 
after  them  to  make  them  slaves.  For 
the  civilising  Indians  of  the  maritime 
places,  who  trade  with  foreigners,  if 
they  cannot  reduce  the  inland  people 
to  the  obedience  of  their  prince,  catch 
all  they  can  of  them  and  sell  them 
for  slaves ;  accounting  them  to  be  but 
as  savages,  just  as  the  Spaniards  do 
the  poor  Americans. 

After  two  or  three  hours*  discourse, 
the  Sultan  went  ashore  again,  and 
five  guns  were  fired  at  his  departure 
also.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Reed  to  come  ashore ;  and  he^ 
with  seven  or  eight  men,  went  to 
wait  on  the  Saltan.  I  could  not  slip 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  place ; 
and  so  accompanied  them.  We  were 
met  at  the  landing-place  by  two  of 
the  chief  men,  and  guided  to  a  pretty 
neat  house,  where  Sie  Sultan  waited 
our  coming.  The  house  stood  at  tha 
farther  end  of  all  the  town  before 
mentioned,  which  we  passed  throc^ ; 
and  abundance  of  people  were  gazing 
on  us  as  we  passed  by.  When  we 
came  near  tne  house,  forty  poor, 
naked  soldiers  with  muskets  mada 
a  line  for  us  to  pass  through.  This 
house  was  not  built  on  posts,  as  the 
rest  were,  after  the  Mindanayan  way ; 
but  the  room  in  which  we  were  en- 
tertained was  on  the  ground^  onxcxnOL 
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with  mats  to  sit  on.     Oar  entertain- 
ment was  tobacco  and  betel-nut,  and 
yonng  cocoa-nats ;  and  the  house  was 
beset  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  thronged  to  get  near  the  windows 
to  look  on  us.     We  did  not  tarry 
above  an  hour  before  we  took  our 
leave  and  departed.     The  next  day 
the  Saltan  came  al)oard  again,  and 
presented  Captain  Reed  with  a  little 
Doy ;  but  he  was  too  small  to  be  ser- 
viceable on  bos^ ;   and  so  Captain 
Reed  returned  thanks,  and  told  him 
he  was  too  little  for  him.     Then  the 
Sultan  sent  for  a  bigger  boy,  which 
the  Captain  accepted.     This  boy  was 
a  very  pretty  tractable  boy ;  but  what 
was  wondeiful  in  him,  he  had  two 
rows  of  teeth,  one  within  another,  on 
each  jaw.     Kone  of  the  other  people 
were  so,  nor  did  I  ever  see  the  like. 
The  Captain  was  presented  also  with 
two  he-goats,  and  was  promised  some 
buffalo,  but  I  do  believe  that  they 
have  but  few  of  either  on  the  island. 
We  did  not  see  any  buffalo,  nor  many 
goats  ;  neither  have  they  much  rice  ; 
but  their  chief  food  is  roots.      We 
bought  here  about  a  thousand  pound 
weight  of  potatoes.     Here  our  men 
bought  also  abundance  of  crockadores 
and  fine  large  paroquets,  curiously 
coloured,  and  some  of  the  finest  I  saw. 
The  crockador  is  as  big  as  a  parrot, 
and  ^aped  much  like  i^  with  such  a 
bill ;  but  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  has 
a  bunch  of  feathers  on  his  head  like 
a  crown.     At  this  place  we  bought  a 
proa  also  of  the  Mindanayan  make, 
for  our  own  use,  which  our  carpenters 
afterwards  altered,  and  made  a  deli- 
cate boat  fit  for  any  service.     She 
was   sharp  at  both  ends;    but   we 
sawed  off  one,  and  made  that  end 
flat,  fastening  a  rudder  to  it;   and 
she  rowed  ana  sailed  incomparably. 

We  stayed  here  but  till  the  12th, 
because  it  was  a  bad  harboiur  and  foul 
ground,  and  a  bad  time  of  the  year  too, 
tor  the  tornadoes  b^K&n  to  come  in 
thick  and  strong.  When  we  went  to 
weigh  our  anchor,  it  was  hooked  in  a 
rock,  and  we  broke  our  cable,  and 
Could  not  get  our  anchor,  though  we 
strove  hara  for  it ;  so  we  went  away 
and  lett  it  there.    We  had  the  wind 


at  NNE.,  and  we  steered  towards  the 
SE.,  and  fell  in  with  four  or  five  small 
islands,  that  lie  in  6*  40'  S.  Lat,  and 
about  five  or  six  leagues  from  Calla- 
susung  harbour.     These  islands  ap- 
peared very  green    with    cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  we  saw  two  or  three  towns 
on  them,  and  heard  a  drum  all  night, 
for  we  were  got  in  among  shoals, 
and  could  not  get  out  again  till  the 
next  day.      We  know  not  whether 
the  drum  were  for  fear  of  us,  or  that 
they  were  making  merry,   as  it  ia 
usual  in  these  parts  to  do  all  the 
night,  singing  and  dancing  till  mom* 
ing.     At  last  we  passed  between  the 
islands,  and  tried  for  a  passage  on  the 
east  side.    We  met  with  divers  shoals 
on  this  side  also,  but  found  channels 
to  pass  through  ;  so  we  steered  away 
for  the  Island  Timor,  intending  to 
pass  out  by  it.     The  16th,  we  got 
clear  of  the  shoals,  and  steered  S.  Dy 
E.,  with  the  wind  at  WSW.,  but 
veering  every  half  hour,  sometimes  at 
SW.,   and   then   again  at  W.,   and 
sometimes  at  NNw.,  bringing  much 
rain,   with  thunder  and   lightning. 
The  20th  wo  passed  by  the  Island 
Omba,  which  is  a  pretty  high  island, 
lying  in  Lat.  8"  20^,  and  not  above 
five  or  six  leagues  from  the  NE.  part 
of  the  Island  Timor.      It  is  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  long,  and 
five  or  six  leagues  wide.    About  seven 
or  eight  leagues  to  the  west  of  Omba 
is  another  pretty  large  island,  but  it 
had  no  name  in  our  plans ;  yet  br 
the  situation  it  should  be  that  which 
in  some  maps  is  called  Pentare.^    We 
saw  on  it  abundance  of  smokes  by  day, 
and  fires  by  night,  and  a  large  town 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  not  tar  from 
the  sea  ;  but  it  was  such  bad  weather 
that  we  did  not  go  ashore.     Between 
Omba  and  Pentare,  and  in  the  mid- 
channel,  there  is  a  small,  low,  sandy 
island,  with  great  shoals  on  either 
side ;  but  there  is  a  very  good  channel 
close  by  Pentare  between  them  and 
the  shoals  about  the  small  isle.     We 
were  three  days  beating  off  and  on, 
not  having  a  wind,  l<x  it  was  at  SSW. 

^  Or  Pan  tor ;   a  small  island  about 
midway  between  Timor  and  Floris. 
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The  2dd,  in  the  eyening,  having  a 
small  gale  at  north,  we  got  throu^ 
keeping  close  by  Pentare.  The  tide 
of  eob  here  set  oat  to  the  southward^ 
by  which  we  were  helped  throagh« 
for  we  had  but  little  wind  ;  but  this 
tide,  which  did  us  a  kindness  in  set> 
ting  us  through,  had  like  to  have 
ruined  us  afterwards.  For  there  are 
two  small  islands  lying  at  the  south 
end  of  the  channel  we  came  through  ; 
and  towards  these  islands  the  tide 
harried  so  swiftly,  that  we  yery  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  driven  ashore ;  for 
the  Uttle  wind  we  had  before  at  north 
died  away  ;  we  had  not  one  breath  of 
wind  when  we  came  there,  neither 
was  there  an  anchor-ground.  But  we 
got  out  our  oars  and  rowed,  vet  all  in 
vain  ;  for  the  tide  set  wholly  on  one 
of  the  small  islands,  that  we  were 
forced  by  might  and  main  stren^h 
to  bear  off  the  ship,  by  thrusting  with 
our  oars  against  tne  shore,  which  was 
a  steep  buik,  and  by  this  means  we 
presently  drove  away,  clear  of  dan^ ; 
and  having  a  little  wind  in  the  night 
at  north,  we  steered  away  SSW.  In 
the  morning  again  we  had  the  wind 
at  WSW.,  and  steered  S.  ;  and  the 
wind  coming  to  the  WNW.,  we 
steered  8W.  to  cet  clear  of  the  SW. 
end  of  the  Island  Timor.  The  26th, 
we  saw  the  NW.  point  of  Timor,  S£. 
by  £.,  distant  about  eight  leagues. 
Timor  is  a  long  high  mountainous 
island,  stretching  NE.  and  SW.  It 
is  about  seventy  leagues  long,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  wide ;  the  middle 
of  the  island  is  in  Latitude  about 
9"  S.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Portuguese  trade  to  this  island,  but  I 
know  nothing!  of  its  produce,  besides 
Coir,  for  making  cables.^ 

Beinf  now  clear  of  all  the  islands, 
we  stood  off  south,  intending  to  touch 
at  New  Holland,  a  part  of  Terra  Aus- 
tralia Incognita,  to  see  what  that 
coontry  would  afford  us.  In- 
deed, as  the  winds  were,  we  could 
not  now  keep  our  intended  course 
(which  was  nrst  westerly,  and  then 
northerly)  without  going  to  New 
Holland,   unless  we  had  gone  back 

1  Cordage  made  of  cocoa-nnt  fibreu 
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again  among  the  islands;  but  this 
was  not  a  good  time  of  the  year  to 
be  among  any  islands  to  the  south  of 
the  Equator,  unless  in  a  good  har- 
bour. The  Slst,  we  were  in  Lat.  18" 
20',  still  standing  to  the  southward, 
the  wind  bearing  commonly  yeiy 
hard  at  W.,  and  we  keeping  upon  it 
under  two  courses,  and  our  mizzen, 
and  sometimes  a  maintopsail  reefed. 
About  10  of  the  clock  at  night  we 
tacked  and  stood  to  the  norwwaix!, 
for  fear  of  running  on  a  shoad,  which 
is  laid  down  on  our  draughts  in 
Lat  13*  50'  or  thereabouts.  At 
8  of  the  dock  we  tacked  again,  and 
stood  S.  by  W.  and  SSW.  In  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  we 
saw  the  shoal  right  ahead.  We 
stemmed  right  with  the  middle  of  it, 
and  stood  within  half-a-mile  of  the 
rocks,  and  sounded,  but  found  no 
ground.  Then  we  went  about  and 
stood  to  the  north  two  hours;  and 
then  tacked  and  stood  to  the  south- 
ward again,  thinking  to  weather  it, 
but  could  not.  So  we  bore  away  on 
the  north  side,  tiU  we  came  to  the 
east  point,  giving  the  rocks  a  small 
berth ;  then  we  trimmed  sharp,  and 
stood  to  the  southward,  passing  close 
to  it,  and  sounded  again,  but  foimd 
no  ground.     .     • 

The  4th  of  January,  1688,  we  fell 
in  with  the  land  of  New  Holland 
in  Lat.  16*  50',  having  made  oar 
course  due  south  from  the  shoal  that 
we  passed  by  the  31st  of  December. 
We  ran  in  close  by  it,  and  finding  no 
convenient  anchoring,  because  it  lies 
open  to  the  NW.,  we  ran  along  shore 
to  the  eastward,  steering  NE.  by  K, 
for  so  the  land  lies.  We  steered  thos 
about  twelve  leagues,  and  then  came 
to  a  point  of  land,  whence  the  ladd 
trends  east  and  southerly  for  ten  or 
twelve  leagues,  but  how  afterwards  I 
know  not  About  three  leagues  to 
eastward  of  this  point,  there  is  a 
pretty  deep  bay,  with  abundance 
of  iuands  in  it,  and  a  very  flood 
place  to  anchor  in,  or  to  haul 
ashore.  About  a  league  to  the 
eastward  of  that  point  we  anchored, 
January  the  5th,  1688,  two  miles 
from    the    shore,   in    VkquX:^ -iuxa 
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fathoms,  good  hard  sand,  and  clean 
ground. 

New  Holland  is  a  very  large  tract 
of  land.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  it  is  an  island  or  a  main  con- 
tinent ;  but  I  am  certain  that  it  joins 
neither  to  Asia,  Africa,  nor  America. 
This  part  of  it  that  we  saw  is  all  low 
even  land,  with  sandy  banks  against 
the  sea ;  only  the  points  are  rocky, 
and  so  are  some  of  the  islands  in  tms 
bay.  The  land  is  of  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
destitute  of  water,  except  you  make 
weUs ;  yet  producing  divers  sorts 
of  trees ;  but  the  woods  are  not 
thick,  nor  the  trees  very  big.  Most 
of  the  trees  that  we  saw  are  dragon 
trees,  as  we  supposed  ;  and  these  two 
are  the  largest  trees  of  any  there. 
They  are  about  the  bigness  of  our 
large  apple  trees,  and  about  the  same 
height,  and  the  rind  is  blackish,  and 
somewhat  rough.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  dark  colour;  the  gum  distils  out 
of  the  knots  or  cracks  that  are  in  the 
bodies  of  the  trees.  We  compared  it 
with  some  gum-dragon,  or  dragon's 
blood,  that  was  aboard,  and  it  was  of 
the  same  colour  and  taste.  The  other 
sorts  of  trees  were  not  known  by  any 
of  us.  There  was  pretty  long  grass 
growing  under  the  trees  ;  but  it  was 
very  thin.  We  saw  no  trees  that 
bore  fruit  or  berries.  Wesawnosort 
of  animal,  nor  any  track  of  beast, 
but  once,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
tread  of  a  beast  as  big  as  a  great  mas- 
tiff dog.  Here  are  a  few  small  land- 
birds,  out  none  bigger  than  a  black- 
biixl,  and  but  few  sea-fowls.  Neither 
is  the  sea  very  plentifully  stored  with 
fish,  unless  you  reckon  the  manatee 
and  turtle  as  such.  Of  these  crea- 
tures there  is  plenty ;  but  they 
are  extraordinary  shy,  though  the 
inhabitants  cannot  trouble  them 
much,  having  neither  boats  nor 
arrows. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
the  miserablest  people  in  the  world. 
The  Hodmadods  of  Monomatapa,^ 
though  a  nasty  people,  yet  for  wealth 
are  gentlemen  to  tnese,  who  have  no 

1  The  Hottentots  of  the  Cape.    See 
Chapter  XX.,  page  810. 


houses  and  skin  garments,  sheep, 
poultry,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  os- 
trich eggs,  &c.,  as  the  Hodmadods 
have ;  and  setting  aside  their  human 
shape,  they  differ  but  little  from 
brutes.  They  are  tall,  straight- 
bodied,  and  thin,  with  small  long 
limbs.  They  have  great  heads, 
round  foreheads,  and  great  brows. 
Their  eyelids  are  always  half-closed* 
to  keep  the  flies  out  of  their  eyes, 
they  being  so  troublesome  here,  that 
no  fanning  will  keep  them  from 
coming  to  one's  face ;  and  without 
the  assistance  of  both  hands  to  keep 
them  off,  they  will  creep  into  one's 
nostinls,  and  mouth  too,  if  the  lips 
are  not  shut  very  close.  So  that 
from  their  infancy,  being  thus  an- 
noyed with  these  insects,  they  do 
never  open  their  eyes  as  other  people, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  see  far, 
unless  they  hold  up  their  heads,  as 
if  they  were  looking  at  somewhat 
over  them.  They  have  great  bottle 
noses,  pretty  fall  lips,  and  wide 
mouths.  The  two  fore  teeth  of  their 
upper  jaw  are  wanting  in  all  of  them, 
men  and  women,  old  and  young ; 
whether  they  draw  them  out,  I  know 
not,  neither  have  they  any  beards. 
They  are  long-visaged,  and  of  a  very 
unpleasing  aspect,  having  no  one 
graceful  feature  in  their  faces.  Their 
hair  is  black,  short  and  curled,  like 
that  of  the  Negroes,  and  not  long 
and  lank  like  the  common  Indiana. 
The  colour  of  their  skins,  both  of 
their  faces  and  the  rest  of  their  body, 
is  coal  black,  like  that  of  the  Negroet 
of  Guinea.  They  have  no  sort  of 
clothes,  but  a  piece  of  the  rind  of  a 
tree,  tied  like  a  girdle  about  their 
waists,  and  a  handful  of  long  grass, 
or  three  or  four  smidl  green  boughs, 
full  of  leaves,  thrust  under  their 
girdle  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

They  have  no  houses,  but  lie  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  covering,  the 
earth  being  their  bed,  and  the  heaven 
their  canopy.  Whether  they  cohabit 
one  man  to  one  woman,  or  promiscu- 
ously, 1  know  not :  but  they  do  live 
in  companies,  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
women,  and  children  together.  Their 
only  food  is  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which 
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they  get  by  making  wears  ^  of  stone 
across  little  coves,  or  branches  of  the 
sea ;  every  tide  bringing  in  the  small 
fish,  and  there  leaving  them  for  a  prey 
to  these  people,  who  constantly  attend 
there,  to  search  for  them  at  low  water. 
This  small  fry  I  take  to  be  the  top  of 
their  fishery:  they  have  no  instru- 
ments to  catch  neat  fish,  should  they 
come ;   and  sacb.  seldom  stay  to  l>e 
left  behind  at  low  water :  nor  conld 
we  catch  any  fish  with  our  hooks  and 
lines  all  the  while  we  lay  there.     In 
other  places  at  low  water  they  seek 
for  cockles,  mussels,  periwinkles.     Of 
these  shell-fish  there  are  fewer  still ; 
BO  that  their  chief  dependence  is  upon 
what  the  sea  leaves  in  their  wears, 
which,   be  it  much    or  little,   they 
gather  up,  and  march  to  the  places 
of  their  abode.    There  the  old  people, 
that  are  not  able  to  stir  abroad  by 
reason  of  their  age,  and  the  tender 
infants,  wait  their  return  ;  and  what 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  them, 
they  presently  broil  on  the  coals,  and 
eat  it  in  common.     Sometimes  they 
get  as  many  fish  as  make  them  a 
plentiful  banquet ;  and  at  other  times 
they  scarce  get  every  one  a  taste  :  but 
be  it  little  or  much  that  they  get, 
every  one  has  his  part,  as  well  the 
3ronng  and  tender,   as  the  old  and 
feeble,  who  are  not  able  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  strong  and  lusty.      When 
they  have  eaten,  they  lie  down  till 
the  next  low  water,  and  then  all  that 
are  able  to  march  out,  be  it  night  or 
day,  rain  or  shine,  it  is  all  one  :  they 
must  attend  the  wears,  or  else  they 
must   fast.      For  the    earth  afford 
them  no  food  at  all.    There  is  neither 
herb,  root,  pulse,   nor   any  sort  of 
grain,  for  them  to  eat,  that  we  saw : 
nor  any  sort  of  bird  or  beast  that  they 
can   catch,  having  no    instruments 
wherewithal  to  do  so. 

I  did  not  perceive  that  they  did 
worship  anything.  These  poor  crea- 
tures have  a  sort  of  weapon  to  defend 
their  wear,  or  fiight  with  their  enemies 
if  they  have  anv  that  will  interfere 
witii  their  poor  nshery.  They  did  at 
first  endeavour  with  their  weapons  to 

^  Dams  or  embankments. 


frighten  us,  who  lyin^  ashore  deterred 
them  from  one  of  their  fishing-places. 
Some  of  them  had  wooden  swords, 
others  had  a  sort  of  lances.  The 
sword  is  a  pi^e  of  wood,  shaped 
somewhat  lik'e  a  cutlass.  The  lance 
is  a  long  straight  pole,  sharp  at  one 
end,  and  hardened  afterwards  Dy  heat. 
I  saw  no  iron,  nor  any  other  sort  of 
metal:  therefore  it  is  probable  they 
use  stone  hatchets,  as  some  Indians 
in  America  do.'  How  they  get  their 
fire  I  know  not :  but  probably,  as 
Indians  do,  out  of  wood.  I  have  seen 
the  Indians  of  Buen  Ayre'  do  it,  and 
have  mvself  tried  the  experiment. 
They  take  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  that 
is  pretty  soft,  and  make  a  small  dent 
in  one  side  of  it :  then  they  take  an- 
other hard  round  stick,  about  the 
bigness  of  one's  little  finger,  and 
sharping  it  at  one  end  like  a  pencil, 
they  put  that  sharp  end  in  the  hole 
or  dent  of  the  flat  soft  piece ;  then 
rubbing  or  twirling  the  hard  piece 
between  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
they  drill  the  soft  piece  till  it  smokes 
and  at  last  takes  fire. 

These  peoplespeak somewhat  through 
the  throat ;  but  we  could  not  under- 
stand one  word  that  they  said.     We 
anchored,  as  I  said  before,  January 
the  5th,  and  seeing  men  walking  on 
the  shore,  we  presently  sent  a  canoe 
to  get  some  acquaintance  with  them  : 
for  we  were  in  hopes  to  get  some  pro- 
vision among  them.     But  the  inhabi- 
tants, seeing  our  boat  coming,  ran 
away  and  hid  themselves.  We  searched 
afterwards  three  days,  in  hopes  to  find 
their  houses,  but  found  none ;  yet  we 
saw  many  places  where  they  had  made 
fires.     At  last,  being  out  of  hopes  to 
find  their  habitations,  we  searched  no 
farther ;  but  left  a  great  many  tojB 
ashore,  in  such  places  where  we  thought 
that  they  would  come.     In  all  our 
search  we  found  no  water,  but  old 
weUs  on  the  sandy  bays.    At  last  we 
went  over  to  the  islands,  and  there  we 

•  Mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.,  page 
168. 

•  One  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
visited  by  the  Author  in  1681«  3«A 
page  145. 
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found  a  great  many  of  the  natives ;  I 
do  believe  there  were  forty  on  one 
island,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  men,  at  our  firet  coming  ashore, 
threatened  us  with  their  lances  and 
swords;  but  they  were  frighted  by 
firinff  one  gun,  which  we  nred  pui^ 
posely  to  scare  them.  The  island  was 
so  smidl,  that  they  could  not  hide 
themselves ;  but  they  were  much  dis- 
ordered at  our  landing,  especially  the 
women  and  children :  for  we  went 
directly  to  their  camp.  The  lustiest 
of  the  women,  snatching  up  their 
infants,  ran  away  howling,  and  the 
littie  children  ran  after  squeaking  and 
bawling;  but  the  men  stood  still. 
Some  of  the  women,  and  such  people 
as  could  not  go  from  us,  lay  still  by 
a  fire,  making  a  doleful  noise,  as  if 
we  had  been  coming  to  devour  them. 
But  when  they  saw  we  did  not  intend 
to  harm  them,  they  were  pretty  quiet ; 
and  the  rest,  that  fled  from  us  at  our 
first  coming,  returned  again.  This 
their  place  of  dwelling  was  only  a  fire, 
with  a  few  boughs  before  it,  set  up  on 
that  side  the  wind  was  off.  After  we 
had  been  here  a  little  while,  the  men 
began  to  be  familiar,  and  we  clothed 
some  of  them,  designing  to  have  had 
some  service  of  them  tor  it ;  for  we 
found  some  wells  of  water  here,  and 
intended  to  carry  two  or  three  barrels 
of  it  aboard.  But  it  being  somewhat 
troublesome  to  carry  to  the  canoes, 
we  thought  to  have  made  these  men 
to  have  carried  it  for  us,  and  therefore 
we  gave  them  some  clothes  ;  to  c  ne  an 
old  pair  of  breeches,  to  ancther  a 
ragged  shirt,  to  a  third  a  jacket  that 
was  scarce  worth  ovming :  which  yet 
would  have  been  very  acceptable  at 
some  places  where  we  had  been,  and 
80  we  thought  they  might  have  been 
with  these  people.  We  put  them  on 
them,  thinking  that  this  finery  would 
have  brought  them  to  work  heartily 
for  us  ;  and  our  water  bein^  filled  in 
small  long  barrels,  about  six  gallons 
in  each,  which  were  made  purposely 
to  carry  water  in,  we  brought  these 
our  new  servants  to  the  wells,  and  put 
a  barrel  on  each  of  their  shoulders  for 
them  to  carry  to  the  canoe.  But  all 
the  signs  we  could  moke  were  to  no 


purpose,  for  they  stood  like  statues, 
without  motion,  but  grinned  like  so 
many  monkeys,  staring  one  upon  an- 
other :  for  these  poor  creatures  seem 
not  accustomed  to  carry  burthena : 
and  I  believe  that  one  of  our  ship- 
boys  of  ten  years  old  would  cany  as 
much  as  one  of  them.  So  we  were 
forced  to  cairy  our  water  ourselves ; 
and  they  verv  fairly  put  the  clothes 
off  again,  and  laid  them  down,  as  if 
clothes  were  only  to  work  in.  I  did 
not  perceive  that  they  had  any  great 
liking  to  them  at  fii^ ;  neither  did 
they  seem  to  admire  ^  anything  that 
we  had. 

At  another  time  our  canoe  being 
among  these  islands  seeking  for  game^ 
espied  a  drove  of  these  men  swimming 
from  one  island  to  another ;  for  they 
have  no  boats,  canoes,  or  bark-logs. 
They  took  up  four  of  them,  and  brou^t 
them  aboara ;  two  of  them  were  mid£e» 
aged,  the  other  two  were  young  men 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old. 
To  these  we  gave  boiled  nee,  and  with 
it  turtle  and  manatee  boiled.  They 
did  greedily  devour  what  we  gavs 
them,  but  took  no  notice  of  the  imip, 
or  anything  in  it;  and  when  they 
were  set  on  land  again,  they  ran  away 
as  fast  as  they  could.  At  our  first 
coming,  before  we  wereaoquain  ted  with 
them,  or  they  with  us,  a  company  of 
them  who  lived  on  the  main  came 
just  i^ainst  our  ship,  and,  standing 
on  a  pretty  high  bank,  threatened  us 
with  their  swords  and  lances,  by 
shaking  them  at  us  :  at  last  the  Cap- 
tain ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten, 
which  was  done  of  a  sudden  with 
much  vigour,  purposely  to  scare  th« 
poor  creatures.  They,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  ooold 
drive,  and  when  they  ran  away  in 
haste,  they  would  cnr  *  *  Gurry,  Gurry, " 
speaking  deep  in  the  throat.  Those 
inhabitants  also  that  live  on  the  main 
would  always  run  away  from  us ;  yet 
we  took  several  of  them :  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  they  had  such 
bad  eyes  that  they  could  not  see  us 
till  we  came  close  to  them.  We  did 
always  give  them  victuals,  and  let 

^  Wonder,  be  surprised  at. 
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them  go  again ;  but  the  islanders, 
after  our  first  time  of  being  among 
them,  did  not  stir  for  us. 

When  we  had  been  here  about  a 
week,  we  hauled  our  ship  into  a  small 
sandy  cove,  at  a  spring-tide,  as  far  as 
she  would  float :  and  at  low  water  she 
was  left  dry.  All  the  neap-tides  we 
lay  wholly  aground,  for  the  sea  did 
not  come  near  us  by  about  a  hundred 
yards.  We  had  therefore  time  enough 
to  clean  our  ship's  bottom,  which  we 
did  very  well.  Host  of  our  men  lay 
ashore  in  a  tent,  where  our  sails  were 
mending :  and  our  strikers  brought 
home  turtle  and  manatee  every  day, 
which  was  our  constant  food.  While 
we  lay  here,  I  did  endeavour  to  per- 
suade our  men  to  go  to  some  English 
factorv ;  but  was  threatened  to  be 
tmned  ashore  and  lef^  here  for  it. 
This  made  me  desist,  and  patiently 
wait  for  some  more  convenient  place 
and  opportunity  to  leave  them,  than 
here  :  which  I  did  hope  I  should  ac- 
complish in  a  short  time ;  because 
they  did  intend,  when  they  went 
hence,  to  bear  down  towards  Cape 
Comorin.  In  their  way  thither  they 
designed  also  to  visit  the  Island  Cocos, 
which  lies  in  Lat.  ISf  12^  N.  by  our 
draughts :  hojiing  there  to  find  of 
that  fruit,  the  island  having  its  name 
&om  thence.^ 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

March  the  12th,  1688,  we  sailed  from 
New  Holland,  with  the  wind  at 
NNW.,  and  fair  weather.  We  di- 
rected our  course  to  the  northward, 
intending,  as  I  said,  to  touch  at  the 
Island  Oocos.  It  was  the  26th  of 
March  before  we  were  in  the  Latitude 
of  the  island,  which  is  in  12"  12^ ;  and 
then,  by  judgment,  we  were  forty  or 

^  Dam|)ier  lavs  it  down,  despite  his 
text,  in  his  **  Map  of  the  East  Indies," 
in  something  between  12°  and  IS** 
south  of  the  Line,  and  to  the  SSW. 
of  the  Strait  of  Sunds.  The  island 
is  subsequently  several  times  men- 
tioned. 


fifty  leagues  to  the  east  of  it ;  and  the 
wind  was  now  at  8W. :  therefore  we 
did  rather  choose  to  bear  away  towards 
some  islands  on  the  west  side  of  Su- 
matra, than  to  beat  a^iinst  the  wind 
for  the  Island  Cocos.  I  was  venr  glad 
of  this,  being  in  hopes  to  make  my 
escape  from  them  to  Sumatra,  or 
some  other  place.  We  met  nothing 
of  remark  in  this  voyage,  besides  the 
catching  two  great  sharks,  till  the 
28th.  Then  we  fell  in  with  a  small 
woody  island,  in  Lat  10"  80'.  Its 
Longitude  from  New  Holland,  whence 
we  came,  was  by  my  account  12'  6'  W. 
It  was  deep  water  about  the  island, 
and  therefore  no  anchoring ;  but  we 
sent  two  canoes  ashore^K)ne  of  them 
with  the  carpenters,  to  cut  a  tree  to 
make  another  pump — ^the  other  canoe 
went  to  search  for  fresh  water,  and 
found  a  fine,  small  brook  near  the 
SW.  point  of  the  island;  but  there 
the  sea  fell  in  on  the  shore  so  high, 
that  thev  could  not  get  it  off.  At 
noon  botn  our  canoes  returned  aboard, 
and  the  carpenters  brought  aboard  a 
good  tree,  which  they  afterwards  made 
a  pump  with,  such  as  they  made  at 
Mmdanao.  The  other  canoe  brought 
aboard  as  many  boobies  and  men-of- 
war  birds  as  sufficed  all  the  ship's 
company,  when  they  were  boiled. 
They  got  also  a  sort  of  land  animal 
somewhat  resembling  a  large  craw- 
fish without  its  great  claws.  These 
creatures  lived  in  holes  in  the  dry, 
sandy  ground  like  rabbits.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  in  his  Voyage  round  the 
World,  makes  mention  of  such  that 
he  found  at  Temate,  or  some  other  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  or  near  them.^ 
They  were  very  good  sweet  meat,  and 
so  large  that  two  of  them  were  more 
than  a  man  could  eat,  bein^  almost 
as  thick  as  one's  leg.  Their  shells 
were  of  a  dark  brown,  but  red  when 
boiled. 

About  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  made  sail  from  this  island,  with 
the  wind  at  SW.,  and  we  steered 
NW.  We  met  nothing  of  remark 
till  the  7th  of  April,  and  then,  being 
in  Lat.   7"  S.,  we  saw  the  land  of 
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Sumatra  at  a  great  distance,  bearing 
north.  The  8th  we  saw  the  east  end 
of  the  Island  Sumatra  very  plainly, 
we  bein^  then  in  Iiat.  6**  S.  The 
10th,  being  in  Lat.  5"  11',  and  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Island 
Sumatra,  on  the  west  side  of  it,  we 
saw  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts  swim- 
ming in  the  sea,  and  we  hoisted  out 
our  boat  and  took  up  some  of  them, 
as  also  a  small  hatch,  or  scuttle  rather, 
belonging  to  some  bark.  The  nuts 
were  very  sound,  and  the  kernel  sweet; 
and  in  some  the  milk  or  water  was 
yet  sweet  and  good.  The  13th  we 
came  to  a  small  island  called  Triste, 
\  in  Lat.  (by  obsenration)  4°  S.  It  is 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  Island  Sumatra.  From 
hence  to  the  noi'thward  there  are  a 
creat  many  small  uninhabited  islands 
^ring  much  at  the  same  distance  from 
Sumatra.  This  Island  Triste  is  not  a 
mile  round,  and  so  low,  that  the  tide 
flows  clear  over  it.  It  is  of  a  sandy 
soil,  and  full  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
nuts  are  but  small,  vet  sweet  enough, 
full,  and  more  ponderous  than  I  ever 
felt  any  of  that  bigness,  notwith- 
standing that  every  sprins-tide  the 
Bait  water  goes  dear  over  the  island. 
We  sent  ashore  our  canoes  for  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  they  returned  aboard  laden 
with  them  three  times.  Our  strikers 
also  went  out  and  struck  some  fish, 
which  was  boiled  for  supper.  They 
also  killed  two  young  alligators,  which 
we  salted  for  the  next  day. 

I  had  no  opportunity  at  this  place 
to  make  my  escape,  as  I  would  nave 
done,  and  gone  over  hence  to  Sumatra, 
could  I  have  kept  a  boat  with  me. 
But  there  was  no  compassing  this; 
and  so  on  the  15th  we  went  from 
hence,  steering  to  the  northward  on 
the  west  side  of  Sumatra.  Our  food 
now  was  rice  and  the  meat  of  the 
cocoa-nuts  rasped  and  steeped  in  water, 
which  made  a  sort  of  milk,  into  which 
we  put  our  rice,  making  a  pleasant 
mess  enough.  After  we  parted  from 
Triste,  we  saw  other  small  isluids 
that  were  also  full  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  19tti,  being  in  Lat.  3°  25'  S.,  the 
SW.  point  of  tne  Island  Nassau  bore 
N,  ADoat  &ve  miles  distant.    This  is 


a  pretty  large  uninhabited  island,  in 
Lat.  8*^  20'  S.,  and  is  full  of  high 
trees.  About  a  mile  from  the  Island 
Nassau,  there  is  a  small  island  full  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  There  we  anchored 
the  20th  to  replenish  our  stock  of 
cocoa-nuts.  A  reef  of  rocks  lies 
almost  round  this  island,  so  that  our 
boats  could  not  go  ashore,  nor  come 
aboard  at  low  water,  yet  we  got 
aboard  four  boat  loads  of  nuts.  The 
21st  we  went  from  hence,  and  kept 
to  the  northward,  coasting  still  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Island  Sumatra, 
llie  25th  we  crossed  the  Equator,  still 
coasting  to  the  northwara  between 
the  Island  Sumatra  and  a  ran^  of 
small  islands  lying  fourteen  or  fifteen 
leagues  off  it  Among  all  these  islands. 
Hog  Island  is  the  most  considerable. 
It  Hes  in  Lat.  S*"  40'  N.  It  is  pretty 
high  even  land,  clothed  with  tall, 
flourishing  trees;  we  passed  by  it  on 
the  28th. 

The  29th  we  saw  a  sail  to  the  north 
of  us,  whidi  we  chased ;  but  it  bdng 
little  wind,  we  did  not  come  up  wilh 
her  till  the  30th.  Then,  being  within 
a  league  of  her.  Captain  Reed  went  in 
a  canoe  and  took  her,  and  bron^t 
her  aboard*  She  was  a  proa  with 
four  men  in  her,  belonging  to  Achin,^ 
whither  she  was  bound.  She  oame 
from  one  of  these  cocoa-nut  islands 
that  we  passed  by,  and  was  laden 
with  cocoa-nuts  and  coooa-nnt  oil. 
Captain  Reed  ordered  his  men  to  take 
aboard  all  the  nuts,  and  as  much  of 
the  oil  OS  he  thought  convenient,  and 
then  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
proa,  and  turned  her  loose,  keeping 
the  men  prisoners.  It  was  not  for 
the  lucre  of  the  cargo  that  Captain 
Reed  took  this  boat,  but  to  hinder 
me  and  some  others  from  going  ashore ; 
for  he  knew  that  we  were  rqpidy  to 
make  our  escape  if  an  opp<ntitnity 
presented  itself,  and  he  thought  that 
D^  his  abusing  and  robbing  the  na- 
tives, we  should  be  afraid  to  trust 
ourselves  among  them.    But  yet  this 

^  Or  Acheen,  a  native  town  at  the 
extreme  north  point  of  Sumatra, 
which  now  cames  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Hindostan. 
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proceeding  of  bis  turned  to  onr  great 
advuntoge,  as  shall  be  declared  bere- 
after. 

May  tbe  Ist  we  ran  down  by  the 
nortb-west  end  of  tbe  Island  Sumatra, 
within  seven  or  eight  leagues  of  tbe 
shore.  All  this  west  side  of  Sumatra 
which  we  thus  coasted  along,  our 
Finglisbmen  at  Fort  St  George  call 
tbe  West  Coast,  simply  without  add- 
ing tbe  name  of  Sumatra.  Tbe  pri- 
soners who  were  taken  tbe  day  beibre 
showed  us  tbe  islands  that  lie  off 
Achin  harbour,  and  tbe  channels 
through  which  ships  |;o  in,  and  told 
us  idso  tiiat  there  was  an  English 
factory  at  Achin.  I  wished  myself 
there,  but  was  forced  to  wait  with 
patience  till  my  time  was  come.  We 
were  now  directing  our  course  towards 
the  Nicobar  Islands,  intending  there 
to  clean  the  ship's  bottom,  in  order  to 
make  her  sail  well.  The  4th,  in  the 
evening,  we  bad  sight  of  one  of  the 
Nioobu-  Islands.  The  southernmost 
of  them  lies  about  forty  leagues 
NNW.  from  the  NW.  end  of  the 
Island  Sumatra.  This  most  southerly 
of  them  is  Nicobar  itself,^  but  all  the 
cluster  of  islands  lying  south  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  are  called  by  our 
eeamen  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
have  no  certain  converse  with  any 
nation;  but  as  ships  pass  by  them 
they  will  come  aboard  in  their  proas, 
and  offer  their  commodities  for  sale, 
never  inquiring  of  what  nation  they 
are  :  for  all  white  people  are  alike  to 
them.  Their  chief  commodities  are 
ambeieris  and  fruits.  Ambet^gris  is 
often  found  by  the  native  Indians  of 
these  islands,  who  know  it  very  well, 
as  also  know  how  to  cheat  ignorant 
strangers  with  a  certain  mixture  like 
it.  Several  of  our  men  bought  such 
of  them  for  a  small  purchase.  Cap- 
tain Weldon  also  about  this  time 
touched  at  some  of  these  islands  to 
the  north  of  tbe  island  where  we  lay, 
and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  such  amber- 
gris that  one  of  his  men  bought  there, 
but  it  was  not  good,  having  no  smell 
at  all.     Yet  I  saw  some  there  very 

^  Great  Nicobar. 


good  and  fro^^rant.  At  that  island 
where  Captain  Weldon  was,  there 
were  two  friars  sent  thither  to  con- 
vert tbe  Indians.  One  of  them  came 
away  with  Captain  Weldon,  tbe  other 
remained  there  still.  He  that  came 
away  with  Captain  Weldon  gave  a 
very  good  character  of  tbe  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  that  they  were  very 
honest,  civil,  harmless  people;  that 
they  were  not  addicted  to  quarrelling, 
theft,  or  murder ;  that  they  did  marry, 
or  at  least  live  as  man  and  wife,  one 
man  with  one  woman,  never  changing 
till  death  made  the  separation ;  that 
they  were  punctual  and  honest  in 
performing  their  bargains;  and  that 
they  were  inclined  to  receive  the 
Christian  religion.  This  relation  I 
bad  afterwards  from  the  mouth  of  a 
priest  at  Ton(}uin,  who  told  me  that 
he  received  this  information  by  a  letter 
from  the  friar  that  Captain  Weldon 
brought  away  firom  thence.  But  to 
proceed. 

The  5th  of  May  we  ran  down  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Island  Nicobar 
properly  so  called,  and  anchored  at 
the  N  W.  end  of  it,  in  a  small  bay,  in 
eight  fathoms  water,  not  half-a-mile 
from  the  shore.  The  body  of  this 
island  is  in  7^  30'  N.  Lat. ;  it  is  about 
twelve  Ic^gQ^  long,  and  three  or  four 
broad.  Tne  south  end  of  it  is  pretty 
high,  with  steep  cliffs  against  the  sea ; 
the  rest  of  tbe  island  is  low,  flat,  and 
even.  The  mould  of  it  is  black  and 
deep,  and  it  is  very  well  watered  with 
small  miming  streams.  It  produces 
abundance  of  tall  trees  fit  for  any 
uses :  for  the  whole  bulk  of  it  seems 
to  be  but  one  entire  grove.  But  tiiat 
which  adds  most  to  its  beauty  off  at 
sea  are  the  many  spots  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  which  grow  round  it  in  every 
small  bay.  The  ba3rs  are  half-a-mUe 
or  a  mile  long,  more  or  less,  and  these 
bays  are  intercepted  or  divided  from 
each  other  with  as  many  little  rocky 
points  of  woodland.  As  the  cocoa* 
nut  trees  do  thus  ^w  in  groves 
fronting  to  the  sea  in  the  bays,  so 
there  Ib  another  sort  of  fruit  tree  in 
the  bays  borderinff  on  the  back  sida 
of  the  cocoa  trees  farther  from  the  sea. 
It  is  called  by  the  n&\iy«&  «^  tsm^c^ 
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should  I  design  it.  Indeed,  one 
reason  that  put  me  on  the  thonghta 
of  staying  at  this  particular  pmoe, 
besides  the  present  opportnni^  of 
leaTing  Captain  Reed,  which  I  did 
always  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  oonld, 
was,  that  I  had  here  also  a  prospect 
of  adyancin^  a  profitable  trade  for 
ambergris  with  these  people,  and  of 
gaining  a  considerable  imune  for  my- 
self ;  for  in  a  short  time  I  might  have 
learned  their  language,  and  by  accus- 
toming myself  to  row  with  them  in 
their  puoas  or  canoes,  especially  by 
conforming  myself  to  their  customa 
and  manners  of  living,  I  should  have 
seen  how  they  cot  their  amberaris,  and 
have  known  wnat  quantities  uey  got, 
and  the  time  of  the  year  when  moat 
is  found.  And  then  afterwards,  I 
thought  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
have  transported  myself  m>m  thence, 
either  in  some  ship  that  passed  this 
way,  whether  English,  J[)utch,  or 
Portuguese,  or  else  to  have  fQi  some 
of  the  young  men  of  the  laUnd  to 
have  gone  with  me  in  one  of  their 
canoes  to  Achin,  and  there  to  have 
furnished  myself  with  such  oommodi- 
ties  as  I  found  most  coveted  by  them ; 
and  therewith,  at  my  return,  to  haT6 
bought  their  ambei^gris. 

I  had,  till  this  time,  made  no  open 
show  of  going  ashore  here.  But  now, 
the  water  being  filled,  and  the  ahip 
in  readiness  to  sail,  I  desired  Cap- 
tain Beed  to  set  me  ashore  on  this 
island.  He,  supposing  that  I  could 
not  go  ashore  in  a  i)lace  less  frequented 
by  uiips  than  this,  gave  me  leave, 
^niich  probably  he  would  have  re* 
fused,  if  he  thought  I  should  have 
got  ftom  hence  in  any  short  time; 
for  fear  of  my  giving  an  account  of 
him  to  the  English  or  Dutch.  I 
soon  ^t  up  my  chest  and  bedding, 
and  immediately  got  some  to  row 
me  ashore,  for  fear  lest  his  mind 
should  change  again.  The  canoe 
that  brought  me  asiiore  landed  me  on 
a  small  sandy  bay,  where  there  were 
two  houses,  but  no  person  in  them. 
For  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
tome  other  house,  probably  for  fetr 
„       ^  ,        ^     of  us,  because  the  snip  was  close  by ; 

eonJd  probahlj  do  our  crew  no  harm,  |  and  yet  both  men  and  women  came 


tree.  This  tree  is  as  big  as  our  large 
apple  trees,  and  as  high.  It  has  a 
blackish  rind,  and  a  pretty  broad 
leaf.  The  fruit  is  as  big  as  the  bread- 
fhiit  at  Guam,  or  a  lai^  penny  loaf. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  has  a 
pretty  tough  smooth  rind  of  a  light 
ffreen  colour.  The  inside  of  the  fruit 
u  in  substance  much  like  an  apple, 
but  full  of  small  strings  as  big  as  a 
brown  thread.  I  did  never  see  these 
trees  an3rwhere  but  here. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  tall, 
well-limbed  men ;  pretty  long-visaged, 
with  black  eyes;  their  noses  middle 
proportioned,  and  the  whole  symmetiT 
of  their  faces  agreeing  very  well. 
Their  hair  is  black  and  lank,  and 
their  skin  of  a  dark  copper  colour. 
The  women  have  no  hair  on  their 
eyebrows.  I  do  believe  it  is  plucked 
up  hj  the  roots ;  for  the  men  had  hair 
growing  on  their  eyebrows,  as  other 
people.  [The  men  all  go  naked,  save 
a  long,  narrow  strip  of  cloth  round 
their  waist.  The  women  wear  a  short 
petticoat  reaching  from  their  waist  to 
the  knee.  Their  nouses  are  described 
as  small,  square,  and  low,  and  curi- 
ously thatched  with  palmetto  leaves. 
Their  canoes  are  commonly  manned 
by  twenty  or  thirty  natives,  and  sel- 
dom fewer  than  nine  or  ten.]    .    .    . 

But  to  proceed  with  our  affairs.  It 
was,  as  I  said,  before  the  5th  of  May, 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  when  wo 
anchored  at  this  island.  Captain 
Beed  immediately  ordered  his  men 
to  heel  the  ship,  in  order  to  clean 
her,  which  was  done  this  day  and  the 
next.  All  the  water  vessels  were 
filled,  they  intending  to  ^  to  sea  at 
niffht ;  for  the  winds  heme  yet  at 
NNE.,  the  Captain  was  in  nopes  to 
get  over  to  Cape  Comorin  before  the 
wind  shifted,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  difficult  for  him  to 
get  thither,  because  the  westerly 
monsoon  was  now  at  hand.  I  thought 
now  was  my  time  to  make  my  escape, 
by  getting  leave,  if  possible,  to  stay 
here.  For  it  seemed  not  verv  feasible 
to  do  it  by  stealth ;  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  despair  of  getting  leave, 
this  being  a  place  where  my  stay 
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aboard  the  ship  without  any  sign  of 
fear.  When  onr  ship's  canoe  was 
going  aboard  again,  they  met  the 
owner  of  the  houses  coming  ashore  in 
his  boat.  He  made  a  great  many 
signs  to  them  to  fetch  me  off  again ; 
but  th^  would  not  understand 
him.  Then  he  came  to  me  and 
offered  his  boat  to  carry  me  off; 
but  I  refused.  Then  he  made  signs 
for  me  to  go  up  into  the  house,  and 
according  as  I  did  understand  him  by 
his  signs,  and  a  few  Malay  wor<u 
that  he  used,  he  intimated  that  some- 
what  would  come  out  of  the  woods  in 
the  night,  when  I  was  asleep,  and 
kill  me,  meaning  probably  some 
wild  beast.  Then  I  carried  my  chest 
and  clothes  up  into  the  house. 

I  had  not  been  ashore  an  hour,  be- 
fore Captain  Tait,  and  one  John  Dama- 
rell,  with  three  or  four  armed  men 
more,  came  to  fetch  me  aboard  again. 
They  need  not  have  sent  an  armed 
pou€  for  me,  for  had  they  but  sent 
the  cabin-boy  ashore  for  me,  I  would 
not  have  denied  goin^  aboard.  For 
thoiu^  I  could  have  hid  myself  in  the 
woo<u,  yet  then  they  would  haye  abused 
or  have  killed  some  of  the  natives, 
purposely  to  incense  them  acainst 
me. .  I  told  them,  therefore,  that  I 
WIS  ready  to  go  with  them,  and  went 
aboard  with  lul  my  things.  When  I 
oame  aboard  I  found  the  ship  in  an 
Qnoar,  for  there  were  three  men  more, 
who,  taking  courage  by  my  example, 
desired  leave  also  to  accompany  me. 
One  of  tiiem  was  the  surgeon,  Mr 
Coppinger,  the  others  were  Mr  Bobert 
Hiu^  and  one  named  Ambrose;  I 
hste  forgot  his  surname.  These  men 
had  always  harboured  the  same  de- 
signs as  I  had.  The  two  last  were 
not  much  opposed  ;  but  Captain  Beed 
and  his  crew  would  not  part  with  the 
smgeon.  At  last  the  surgeon  leaped 
into  the  canoe,  and  takm^  up  my 
^[im,  swore  he  would  go  ashore,  and 
if  any  man  did  oppose  it,  he  would 
shoot  him.  But  John  Oliver,  who 
wis  then  quarter-master,  leaped  into 
the  canoe,  taking  hold  of  him,  took 
sway  the  gun,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  or  th^  more,  they  dragged  him 
again  into  the  ship.    Then  Mr  Hall, 


and  Ambrose,  and  I  were  again  set 
ashore;  and  one  of  the  men  that 
rowed  us  ashore  stole  an  axe  and  gave 
it  to  us,  knowing  it  was  a  good  com- 
modity with  the  Indians.  It  was 
now  dark,  therefore  we  lighted  a 
candle,  and  I  being  the  oldest  stander 
in  our  new  country,  conducted  them 
into  one  of  the  houses,  where  we  did 
presently  hang  up  our  hammocks.  We 
had  scarce  done  this,  before  the  canoe 
came  ashore  again,  and  brought  the 
four  Malay  men  belonging  to  Achin, 
which  we  took  in  the  proa  we  took 
off  Sumatra,  and  the  Portuguese  that 
came  to  our  ship  out  of  the  Biam  junk 
at  Pulo  Condore,  the  crew  having  no 
occasion  for  these,  being  leaving  the 
Malay  parts,  where  the  Portuguese 
served  as  an  interpreter;  and  not 
fearing  now  that  the  Achinese  could 
be  serviceable  to  us  in  bringing  us 
over  to  their  country,  forty  leagues 
off.  Nor  imagining  that  we  durst 
make  such  an  attempt  as,  indeed,  it 
was  a  bold  one.  Now  we  were  men 
enough  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  natives  of  this  island,  if  the^ 
should  prove  our  enemies ;  though  if 
none  of  these  men  had  come  ashore 
to  me,  I  should  not  have  feared  any 
danger.  Nay,  perhaps  less,  because 
I  should  have  been  cautious  of  giving 
any  offence  to  the  natives ;  and  I  am  ^ 
the  opinion,  that  there  axe  no  people 
in  the  world  so  barbarous  as  to  kill  a 
single  person  that  falls  accidentally 
into  their  hands,  or  comes  to  live 
among  them,  except  they  have  before 
been  injured  by  some  outrage  or 
violence  committed  against  theuL 
Yet  even  then,  or  afterwards,  if  a  man 
could  but  preserve  his  life  from  their 
first  rage,  and  oome  to  treat  with 
them  (which  is  the  hardest  thing,  be- 
cause their  way  is  usually  to  abscond,^ 
and  rushin£  suddenly  upon  their 
enemy,  to  Idll  him  at  unawares), 
one  might,  by  some  sleight,  insinuate 
one's  Mlf  into  their  uvour  again  ; 
especially  by  showing  some  toy  or 
knack  that  they  did  never  see  before, 
which  any  European  that  has  seen  the 
world  might  soon  contrive  to  amuse 
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them  withal,  as  might  be  done,  gene 
rally,  even  with  a  little  fire  strack 
with  a  flint  and  steeL 

As  for  the  common  opinion  of  An- 
thropophagi, or  man-eaters,  I  did 
never  meet  with  any  such  people. 
All  nations  or  families  in  the  world 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  having 
some  sort  of  food  to  live  on,  either 
fruit,  grain,  poise,  or  roots,  which 
grow  natarally,  or  else  planted  by 
tiiem,  if  not  nsh,  and  land  animals 
besides  (yea,  even  the  people  of  New 
Holland  had  fish  amidst  all  their 
penury),  would  scarce  kill  a  man  pur- 
posely to  eat  him.  I  know  not  what 
oarbarous  customs  may  formerly  have 
been  in  the  world :  and  to  sacrifice 
their  enemies  to  their  gods  is  a  thing 
that  has  been  much  talked  of  with 
relation  to  the  savages  of  America. 
I  am  a  stranger  to  that  also,  if  it  be 
or  have  been  customary  in  any  nation 
there ;  and  yet,  if  they  sacnnce  their 
enemies,  it  is  not  necessary  they 
should  eat  them  too.  After  all,  1 
will  not  be  peremptory  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  I  speak  as  to  the  compass 
of  my  own  knowledge,  and  know 
some  of  these  cannibu  stories  to  be 
false ;  and  many  of  them  have  been 
disproved  since  I  first  went  to  the 
West  Indies.  At  that  time  how  l^- 
barous  were  the  poor  Florida  Indians 
accounted,  which  now  we  find  to  be 
civil  enough?  What  strange  stories 
have  we  heard  of  the  Indians  whose 
islands  were  called  the  Isles  of  Canni- 
bals? Yet  we  find  that  they  toide  very 
civilly  with  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
and  have  done  so  with  us.  I  own  that 
they  have  formerly  endeavoured  to 
destroy  our  plantations  at  Barbadoes, 
and  have  since  hindered  us  &om 
eettling  the  Island  Santa  Lucia,  by 
destroying  two  or  three  colonies  suc- 
cessively of  those  that  were  settled 
there ;  and  even  the  Island  Tobago 
has  been  often  aimoyed  and  ravaged 
by  them,  when  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
and  still  lies  waste  (though  a  delicate 
fruitful  island)  as  being  too  near  the 
Caribbees  on  the  continent,  who 
visit  it  every  year.  But  this  was  to 
preserve  their  own  right,  by  endea- 
roaring  to  keep  oat  any  that  would 


settle  themselves  on  those  islands 
where  they  had  planted  themselves  : 
yet  even  these  people  would  not  hurt 
a  single  penon,  as  I  have  been  told 
by  some  that  have  been  prisoners 
among  tiiem.  I  could  instance  also 
the  Indians  of  Bocca  Toro  and  Booca 
Drago,  and  many  other  places  wbere 
they  do  live,  as  tne  Spaniards  call  it, 
wild  and  savage ;  yet  there  they  have 
been  familiar  with  privateers,  but  by 
abuses  have  withdrawn  their  friend- 
ship again.  As  for  these  Nicobar 
people,  I  found  them  afiieible  enough, 
ana  therefore  did  not  fear  them ;  but 
I  did  not  much  care  whether  I  had 

gotten  any  more  company  or  no.  But, 
owever,  I  was  very  well  satisfied, 
and  the  rather  because  we  were  now 
men  enough  to  row  ourselves  over  to 
the  Island  Sumatra ;  and  accordingly 
we  presently  consulted  how  to  pur- 
chase a  canoe  of  the  natives. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  moonlight  night 
in  which  we  were  left  ashore.  There- 
fore we  walked  on  the  sandy  bay,  to 
watch  when  the  ship  would  weigh 
and  be  gone,  not  thinking  ourselves 
secure  in  our  new-gotten  liherty  till 
then.  About  11  or  12  o'clock  we 
saw  her  under  sail,  and  then  we  re- 
turned to  our  chajnber,  and  so  to 
sleep.  This  was  the  6th  of  May. 
The  next  morning  betimes,  our  land* 
lord,  with  four  or  five  of  his  friends, 
came  to  see  his  new  guests,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  so  many  of 
us,  for  he  knew  of  no  more  but  my- 
self. Yet  he  seemed  to  be  very  well 
{)lea8ed,  and  entertained  us  with  a 
aige  calabash  of  toddy,  which  he 
brought  with  him.  Before  lie  went 
away  again  (for  wheresoever  we  came, 
they  left  their  houses  to  i]us,  but 
whether  out  of  fear  or  superstition  I 
know  not),  we  bought  a  canoe  of  him 
for  an  axe,  and  did  presently  put  our 
chests  and  clothes  in  it,  designing  to 
go  to  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
and  lie  there  till  the  monsoon  shifted, 
which  we  expected  every  day.  When 
our  thin^  were  stowed  away,  we  with 
the  Achinese  entered  with  joy  into 
our  new  frigate,  and  launched  off 
from  the  shore.  We  were  no  sooner 
o£^  but  our  canpe  oyerset,  bottom 
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apwards.  We  preserved  our  lives 
well  enough  by  swimming,  and  dragged 
also  our  chests  and  clothes  ashore; 
bat  all  onr  thincs  were  wet.  I  had 
nothing  of  value  out  my  journal,  and 
some  draughts  of  land  of  my  own  tak- 
ing, which  I  much  prized,  and  which 
I  had  hitherto  carefully  preserved. 
Mr  Hall  had  also  such  another  cargo 
of  books  and  draughts,  which  were 
now  like  to  perish.  But  we  presently 
opened  our  chests,  and  took  out  our 
biooks,  which,  with  much  ado,  we  did 
afterwards  dry;  but  some  of  onr 
draughts  that  lay  loose  in  our  chests 
were  spoiled,  we  lay  here  afterwards- 
three  days,  making  great  fires  to  dry 
our  books.  The  Achinese  in  the 
meantime  fixed  our  canoe  with  out- 
lagers  on  each  side ;  and  they  also 
cut  a  good  mast  for  her,  and  made  a 
substantial  sail  with  mats. 

The  canoe  being  now  very  well 
fixed,  and  our  books  and  clothes  dry, 
we  launched  out  the  second  time, 
and  rowed  towards  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  leaving  many  islands  to 
the  north  of  us.  The  Indians  of  the 
island  accompanied  us  with  eight  or 
ten  canoes,  against  our  desire ;  for 
we  thought  tnat  these  men  would 
make  provision  dearer  at  that  side  of 
the  island  we  were  going  to,  by  giving 
an  account  what  rates  we  gave  for  it 
at  the  j>lace  whence  we  came,  which 
was  owin^  to  the  ship's  being  there  ; 
for  the  ship's  crew  were  not  so  thirsty 
in  bargaining  (as  they  seldom  are)  as 
single  persons  or  a  few  men  might  be 
apt  to  be,  who  would  keep  to  one 
bai^ain.  Therefore  to  hinder  them 
from  going  with  us,  Mr  Hall  scared 
one  canoe's  crew  by  firing  a  shot  over 
them.  They  all  leaped  overboard,  and 
cried  out ;  but  seeing  us  row  away, 
they  got  into  their  canoes  again,  and 
came  after  us.  The  firing  of  that 
gun  made  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  our  enemies.  For  presently 
aifter  this  we  put  ashore,  at  a  bay 
where  were  four  houses  and  a  great 
many  canoes :  but  they  all  went 
away,  and  came  near  us  no  more,  for 
several  days.  We  had  then  a  great 
loaf  of  melory,  which  was  our  con- 
stant food ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to 


cocoa-nuts,  or  toddy,  onr  Malays  of 
Achin  would  climb  the  trees,  and 
fetch  as  many  nuts  as  we  would  have, 
and  a  good  pot  of  toddy  every  morn- 
ing. Thus  we  lived  tul  our  melory 
was  almost  spent ;  beinff  still  in  hopes 
that  the  natives  would  come  to  us, 
and  sell  it  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
But  they  came  not  to  us :  nay,  they 
opposed  us  wherever  we  came,  and 
often  shaking  their  lances  at  us, 
made  all  the  show  of  hatred  that 
they  could  invent.  At  last,  when 
we  saw  that  they  stood  in  opposition 
to  us,  we  resolved  to  use  force  to  get 
some  of  their  food,  if  we  could  not  get 
it  other  ways.  With  tlus  resolution, 
we  went  in  our  canoe  to  a  small  bay 
on  the  north  part  of  the  island^ 
because  it  was  smooth  water  there, 
and  good  landing  ;  but  on  the  other 
side,  the  wind  being  yet  on  that 
quarter,  we  could  not  land  without 
jeopardy  of  oversetting  our  canoe 
and  wetting  our  arms,  and  then  we 
must  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  our 
enemies,  who  stood  200  or  300  men 
in  every  bay  where  they  saw  us  com- 
ing, to  keep  us  ofL 

When  we  set  out,  we  rowed  directly 
to  the  north  end,  and  presently  were 
followed  by  seven  or  eight  of  their 
canoes.  They  keeping  at  a  distance, 
rowed  away  faster  than  we  did,  and 
got  to  the  bay  before  us  :  and  there, 
with  about  twenty  more  canoes  full 
of  men,  they  all  landed  and  stood  to 
hinder  us  from  lauding.  But  we 
rowed  in  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
them ;  then  we  lay  stiU,  and  I  took 
my  gun.  and  presented  at  them :  at 
which  they  all  fell  down  flat  on  the 
ground.  But  I  turned  myself  about, 
and,  to  show  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  harm  them,  I  fired  my  gun  off  to 
sea,  so  that  they  might  see  the  shot 
graze  on  the  water.  As  soon  as  my 
gun  was  loaded  affain,  we  rowed 
gently  in;  at  which  some  of  them 
withdrew.  The  rest,  standing  up, 
did  still  cut  and  hew  the  air,  making 
signs  of  their  hatred;  till  I  once 
more  frighted  them  with  my  gun, 
and  discharged  it  as  before.  Then 
more  of  them  sneaked  away,  leaving 
only  five  or  six  meu  oix  t^^Yyv;} ,  T^«s>. 
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we  rowed  in  aAain,  and  Mr  Hall, 
taking  his  sword  in  his  hand,  leaped 
ashore ;  and  I  stood  ready  with  my 
^;nn  to  fire  at  the  Indians,  if  they  had 
mjored  him.  But  they  did  not  stir, 
till  he  came  to  them,  and  saluted 
them.  He  shook  them  by  the  hand, 
and  by  snch  signs  of  friendship  as  he 
made,  the  peace  was  concluded,  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  by  all  that  were 
present ;  and  others  that  were  gone 
were  again  called  back,  and  they  all 
very  joyfully  accepted  of  a  peace. 
This  became  nniversal  over  all  the 
island,  to  the  great  joy  of  the.inhabit- 
ants.  There  was  no  ringing  of  bells, 
nor  bonfires  made,  for  trntt  is  not  the 
custom  here ;  but  gladness  appeared 
in  their  countenances,  for  now  they 
could  go  out  and  fish  a^ain  without 
fear  of  being  taken.  This  peace  was 
not  more  welcome  to  them  than  to 
us ;  for  now  the  inhabitants  brought 
their  melory  again  to  us ;  which  we 
bouffht  for  old  rags,  and  small  stri] 
of  cloth,  about  as  broad  as  the 
of  one's  hand.  I  did  not  see  aoove 
five  or  sis  hens,  for  they  have  but 
few  on  the  island.  At  some  places 
we  saw  some  small  hoffs,  which  we 
could  hare  bought  of  uiem  reason- 
ably ;  but  we  would  not  offend  our 
Achinese  friends,  who  were  Mahome- 
tans. 

We  stayed  here  two  or  three  da3rs, 
and  then  rowed  toward  the  south  end 
of  the  island,  keeping  on  the  east 
side,  and  we  were  kinmy  receired  by 
the  natives  wherever  we  came.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  we  fitted  ourseNes  with  melory 
and  water.  We  bought  three  or  four 
loaves  of  melory,  and  about  twelve 
large  cocoa-nut  shells,  that  had  all 
the  kernel  taken  out,  yet  were  pre- 
served whole,  except  only  a  small  hole 
at  one  end ;  and  all  these  held  for  us 
about  three  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water.  We  bought  also  two  or  three 
bamboos,  that  held  about  four  or  five 
fi;alloiis  more :  this  was  our  sea-store. 
We  now  designed  to  go  to  Achin,  a 
town  on  the  KW.  end  of  the  Island 
Sumatra,  distant  from  hence  about 
forty  leagues,  bearing  SSE.  We  only 
fnu'^  for  the  irestem    monsoon, 


which  we  had  expected  a  great  while, 
and  now  it  seemed  to  be  at  hand ; 
for  the  clouds  began  to  hang  their 
heads  to  the  eastward,  and  at  last 
moved  gently  that  way ;  and  though 
the  wind  was  still  at  east,  yet  tms 
was  an  infallible  sign  that  the  western 
monsoon  was  nigh. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  the  15th  of  May  1688,  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
left  Nioobar  Island,  directing  our 
course  toward  Achin,  being  eight 
men  of  us  in  company — viz.,  three 
English,  four  Malays  who  were  bom 
at  Achhi,  and  the  mongrel  Poirtn- 
guese.  Our  vessel,  the  Nicobar  eanoe, 
was  not  one  of  the  biggest  nor  of  the 
least  size.  She  was  much  about  the 
burthen  of  one  of  our  London  wher- 
ries below  bridge,  and  built  sharp  at 
both  ends,  like  the  forepart  of  a 
wherry.  She wasdeeper  than  awhenry, 
but  not  so  broad,  and  was  so  thm 
and  light  that  when  emptjr,  four  men 
could  launch  her,  or  haul  her  ashore 
on  a  sandy  bay.  We  had  a  good  sub- 
stantial mast  and  a  mat  sail,  and  good 
outlagers  lashed  very  fast  and  firm  on 
each  side  the  vessel,  beinff  made  of 
strong  poles.  So  that  wmle  these 
continued  firm  the  vessel  could  not 
overset,  which  she  would  easily  have 
done  without  them,  and  with  them 
too,  had  they  not  been  made  vetr 
strong ;  and  we  were  therefore  much 
beholden  to  our  Achinese  companions 
for  this  contrivance.  These  men  were 
none  of  them  so  sensible  of  the  danger 
as  Mr  Hall  and  myself,  for  they  all 
confided  so  much  in  us  that  they  did 
not  so  much  as  scruple  anything  that 
we  did  approve  of.  Neither  was  Mr 
Hall  so  well  provided  as  I  was,  fqr 
before  we  left  the  ship  I  had  purposely 
consulted  our  draught  of  the  East 
Indies  (for  we  had  but  one  in  the 
ship),  and  out  of  that  I  had  written 
in  my  pocket-book  an  account  of  the 
bearing  and  distance  of  all  the  Ma- 
lacca coast,  and  that  of  Sumatra,  Pegu, 
and  Siam;  and  also  brought  away 
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with  me  a  pocket  compass  for  my 
direction  in  any  enterprize  that  I 
ahonld  undertake. 

The  weather  at  our  setting  out  was 
very  fair,  clear,  and  hot.  The  wind 
was  fltUl  at  S£.,  a  yeiy  small  hreeze 
just  fanning  the  air ;  and  the  clouds 
were  moving  gently  from  west  to  east, 
which  gave  us  hopes  that  the  winds 
were  eitner  at  west  already,  abroad  at 
sea,  or  would  be  so  in  a  very  short 
time.  We  look  this  opportunity  of 
fair  weather,  being  in  hopes  to  accom- 
plish our  voyage  to  Achin  before  the 
western  monsoon  was  set  in  strong; 
knowing  that  we  should  have  ver^ 
blustering  weather  after  this  fair 
weather,  especially  at  the  first  coming 
<^  the  western  monsoon.  We  rowed, 
therefore,  away  \o  the  southward, 
supposing  that  when  we  were  clear 
fhnn  the  island  we  should  have  a  true 
wind,  aa  we  call  it,  for  the  land  hauls 
the  wind ;  and  we  often  find  the  wind 
at  sea  different  from  what  it  is  near 
the  shore.  We  rowed  with  four 
oars,  taking  our  turns ;  Mr  Hall  and 
1  steered  also  by  turns,  for  none  of 
the  rest  were  capable  of  it  We  rowed 
the  first  afternoon,  and  the  night  en- 
suing, about  twelve  leagues,  oy  my 
jud^ent  Our  course  was  SSE. ,  but 
the  16th,  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  was  an  hour  high,  we  saw  the 
island  whence  we  came,  bearing 
NW.  by  N.  Therefore  I  found  we 
had  gone  a  point  more  to  the  east 
than  I  intended,  for  which  reason  we 
steered  8.  by  £.  In  the  afternoon, 
at  4  o'clock,  we  had  a  gentle  breeze  at 
WSW.,  which  continued  so  tiU  9,  all 
which  time  we  laid  down  our  oars 
and  steered  away  SSE.  I  was  then 
at  the  helm,  and  I  found  by  the  rip- 
pling of  the  sea  that  there  was  a 
strong  current  against  us.  It  made  a 
ffreat  noise  that  might  be  heard  near 
half-a-mile.  At  9  o'clock  it  fell  calm, 
and  so  continued  till  10.  Then  the 
wind  sprung  up  again,  and  blew  a 
fresh  breeze  all  night. 

The  17th,  in  the  morning,  we 
looked  out  for  the  Island  Sumatra, 
supposing  that  we  were  now  within 
twenty  leagues  of  it,  for  wo  had  rowed 
and  sailed,  by  our  reckoning,  twenty- 


four  leagues  from  Nioobar  Island ;  and 
the  distance  from  Nioobar  to  Achin 
is  about  forty  leagues.  But  we  looked 
in  vain  for  the  Island  Sumatra,  for, 
tumixig  ourselves  about,  we  saw,  to 
our  grief,  Nicobar  Island  lyingWNW., 
and  not  above  ei^t  leagues  distant. 
By  this  it  was  visible  that  we  had 
met  a  very  strong  current  against  us 
in  the  night  But  the  wind  freshened 
on  us,  and  we  made  the  best  of  it 
while  the  weather  continued  fair. 
The  18th,  the  wind  freshened  on  us 
again,  and  the  Bkj  began  to  be 
clouded.  It  was  indifierent  dear  till 
noon,  and  we  thought  to  have  had  an 
observation;  but  we  were  hindered 
by  the  clouds  that  covered  the  face  of 
the  sun  when  it  came  on  the  meridian. 
We  had  then  also  a  very  ill  presage 
by  a  great  circle  about  the  sun  (five 
or  six  times  the  diameter  of  it),  which 
seldom  appears  but  storms  of  wind 
or  much  rain  ensue.  Such  circlet 
about  the  moon  are  more  frequent^ 
but  of  leas  import  We  commonly 
take  great  notice  of  those  that  are 
about  the  sun,  observing  if  there  be 
any  breach  in  the  circle,  and  in  what 
quarter  the  breach  is,  for  thence  we 
commonly  find  the  greatest  stress  of 
the  wind  will  come.  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  a  little  anxious  at  the  sight 
of  this  circle,  and  vrished  heartily 
that  we  were  near  some  laud.  Yet  I 
showed  no  signs  of  it  to  discourage 
my  consorts,  out  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  put  a  good  countenance 
on  the  matter.  I  told  Mr  Hall  that 
if  the  wind  became  too  strong  and 
violent,  as  I  feared  it  would,  it  oeing 
even  then  very  strong,  we  must  m 
necessity  steer  away  Mfore  the  wind 
and  sea  till  better  weather  presented ; 
and  that,  as  the  winds  were  now,  we 
should,  instead  of  about  twenty  leagues 
to  Achin,  be  driven  sixty  or  seventy 
leases  to  the  coast  of  Ouddaor  Queda,^ 
a  kugdom  and  town  and  harbour  of 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Malacca. 
The  winds  therefore  bearing  very 

^  Quedah,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  British  settlement  of 
Pulo  Penang. 
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hard,  we  rolled  ap  the  foot  of  our  sail 
on  a  pole  fastened  to  it,  and  settled 
our  yard  within  three  feet  of  the 
canoe  sides,  so  that  we  had  now  but 
a  small  sail ;  yet  it  was  still  too  big, 
considering  the  wind,  for  the  wind 
being  on  our  broadside,  pressed  her 
down  very  much,  though  supported 
by  her  outlagers,  insomuch  that  the 
'polea  of  the  outlagers  going  from  the 
sides  of  their  vessel  bent  as  if  they 
would  break;  and  should  they  have 
broken,  our  overturning  and  perish- 
ing had  been  inevitable.  Besides,  the 
sea  increasing  would  soon  have  filled 
the  vessel  this  way.  Yet  thus  we 
made  a  shift  to  bear  up  with  the  side 
of  the  vessel  against  the  wind  for  a 
while ;  but  the  wind  still  increasing, 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
put  away  right  before  wind  and  sea, 
continuing  torun  thus  all  the  afternoon 
and  part  of  the  night  ensuing.  The 
wind  continued  increasing  all  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sea  still  swelled 
higher  and  often  brokei  but  did  us  no 
d£^age;  for  the  ends  of  the  vessel 
being  very  narrow,  he  that  steered 
received  and  broke  the  sea  on  his 
back,  and  so  kept  it  from  coming  in 
80  much  as  to  endanger  the  vessel ; 
though  much  water  would  come  in, 
which  we  were  forced  to  keep  heaving 
out  continually.  And  by  this  time 
we  saw  it  was  well  that  we  had  altered 
our  course,  every  wave  would  else 
have  filled  and  sui^  us,  taking  the 
side  of  the  vessel ;  and  though  our 
outlagers  were  well  lashed  down  to 
the  canoe's  bottom  with  rattans,  yet 
thev  must  probably  have  yielded  to 
such  a  sea  as  this,  when  even  before 
they  were  plunged  under  water  and 
bent  like  twigs. 

The  evening  of  this  18th  was  very 
dismaL  The  sky  looked  very  black, 
being  covered  with  dark  clouds ;  the 
wind  blew  hard  uid  the  seas  ran  high. 
The  sea  was  already  roaring  in  a  white 
foam  about  ns,  a  dark  night  comins 
on,  no  land  in  sight  to  shelter  us,  and 
our  littie  ark  in  oanger  to  be  swallow- 
ed by  every  wave ;  and  what  was 
worst  of  all,  none  of  us  thought  our- 
selves prepared  for  another  world. 
TJie  reader  zmy  better  guess  than  I 


can  express  the  confusion  that  we 
were  all  in.  I  had  beea  in  many  im- 
minent dangers  before  now,  some  of 
which  I  have  already  related;  but 
the  worst  of  them  all  was  but  a  play- 
game in  comparison  with  this.  I 
must  confess  tnat  I  was  in  great  con- 
flicts of  mind  at  this  time.  Other 
dan^rs  came  not  upon  me  with  such 
a  leisurely  and  dreadful  solemnity: 
a  sudden  skirmish  or  engagement  or 
so  was  nothing  when  one^  olood  was 
up  and  pushed  forward  with  ea^ 
expectations.  But  here  I  had  a  lin- 
gering view  of  approaching^  death,  and 
uttle  or  no  hopes  of  escaping  it ;  and 
I  must  confess  that  my  courafe.  which 
I  had  hitherto  kept  up,  failed  me 
here ;  and  I  made  very  sad  reflections 
on  my  former  life,  and  looked  back 
with  horror  and  detestation  on  actions 
which  before  I  disliked,  but  now  1 
trembled  at  the  remembrance  ot  I 
had  lon^  before  this  repented  me  of 
tiiat  roving  course  of  life,  but  never 
with  such  concern  as  now.  I  did 
also  call  to  mind  the  many  miraeulous 
acts  of  Ood's  providence  towards  me 
in  the  whole  course  of  mj  life,  of 
which  kind  I  believe  few  men  have 
met  with  the  like.  For  all  these  I 
returned  thanks  in  a  peculiar  man* 
ner,  and  this  once  more  desired  God's 
assistance,  and  composed  my  mind  as 
well  as  I  could  in  the  hones  of  it ; 
and,  as  the  event  showed,  1  was  not 
disappointed  of  my  hopes. 

Submitting  ourselves  therefore  to 
God's  good  providence,  and  taking 
all  the  care  we  could  to  preserve  our 
lives,  Mr  Hall  and  I  took  tarns  to 
steer,  and  the  rest  took  tarns  to 
heave  out  the  water,  and  thus  we  pro- 
vided to  spend  the  most  doleful  night 
I  ever  was  in.  About  10  o'clock  it 
began  to  thunder,  lighten,  and  rain ; 
but  the  rain  was  very  welcome  to 
us,  having  drunk  up  all  the  water 
we  brought  from  the  island.  The 
wind  at  first  blew  harder  than  be- 
fore; but  within  half-an-hour  it 
abated,  and  became  more  moderate, 
and  the  sea  also  assuaged  of  its  tary ; 
and  then  by  a  lighted  match,  of  which 
we  kept  a  piece  burning  on  purpose, 
we  looked  on  our  compass  to  see  how 
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we  steered,  and  found  our  coarse  to 
be  still  east.  We  had  no  occasion  to 
look  on  the  compass  before,  for  we 
steered  right  before  the  wind,  which 
if  it  had  snifted,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  have  altered  our  course  accordin^y. 
But  now  it  being  abated,  we  found 
our  vessel  lively  enough,  with  that 
small  sail  which  was  then  aboard,  to 
haul  to  our  former  course,  SSE., 
which  accordingly  we  did,  being  now 
in  hopes  again  to  get  to  the  Island 
Sumatra.  But  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  we  had  an- 
other  gust  of  wind,  with  much  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain,  which  lasted 
till  day,  and  obliged  us  to  put  before 
the  wind  again,  steering  thus  for 
several  hours.  It  was  very  dark,  and 
the  hard  rain  soaked  us  so  thoroughly, 
that  we  had  not  one  dry  thread  ^ut 
us.  The  rain  chilled  us  extremely ; 
for  any  fresh  water  is  much  colder 
than  that  of  the  sea.  For  even  in 
the  coldest  climates  the  sea  is  warm, 
and  in  the  hottest  climates  the  rain 
is  cold  and  unwholesome  for  man's 
body.  In  this  wet  starveling  nlight 
we  spent  the  tedious  night,  i^ever 
did  poor  mariners  on  a  lee-shore  more 
earnestly  long  for  the  dawniDg  light, 
than  we  did  now.  At  length  the  day 
appeared  ;  but  with  such  dark  black 
clouds  near  the  horizon,  that  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  dawn  appeared  thir^ 
or  fortv  degrees  high,  which  was 
dreadful  enough.  For  it  is  a  com- 
mon sajring  among  seamen,  and  true, 
as  I  have  experienced,  that  a  high 
dawn  will  have  high  winds,  and  a 
low  dawn,  small  winds. 

We  continued  our  course  still  east, 
before  wind  and  sea,  till  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  19th, 
and  then  one  of  our  Malay  friends 
cried  out,  **Pulo  Way."  Mr  Hall, 
and  Ambrose,  and  I,  thought  the 
fellow  had  said  "  Pull  away,  an  ex- 
pression usual  among  English  seamen 
when  they  are  rowing ;  and  we  won- 
dered what  he  meant  by  it,  till  we 
saw  him  poiat  to  his  consorts,  and 
then  we  looking  that  way,  saw  land 
appearing  like  an  island,  and  all  our 
Malays  said  it  was  an  island  at  the 
NW.  end  of  Sumatra,  called  Way, 


for  Pulo  Way  is  the  Island  Way. 
We,  who  were  dripping  with  wet, 
cold  and  hungry,  were  idl  oveijoyed 
at  the  sij^ht  of  the  land,  and  presently 
marked  its  bearing.  It  bore  south, 
and  the  wind  was  still  at  west,  a 
strong  gale  ;  but  the  sea  did  not  run 
so  high  as  in  the  night  Therefore 
we  trimmed  our  smaU  sail  no  bigger 
than  an  apron,  and  steered  with  it. 
Now  our  outlagers  did  us  a  great 
kindness  acain  ;  for  although  we  had 
but  a  small  sail,  yet  the  wind  was 
strong,  and  pressea  down  our  vessel's 
side  very  much  ;  but  bein^  supported 
by  the  outlagers,  we  could  brook  it 
well  enough,  which  otherwise  we 
could  not  have  done.  About  noon  we 
saw  more  land,  beneath  the  sup|)osed 
Pulo  Way ;  and  steering  towards  it, 
before  night  we  saw  all  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  found  the  errors  of  our 
Achinese  ;  for  the  high  land  that  we 
first  saw,  which  then  appear^  like 
an  island^  was  not  Pulo  Way,  but  a 
great  high  mountain  on  the  Island 
Sumatra,  called  by  the  English  the 
Golden  Mountain.  Our  wmd  con- 
tinued till  about  7  o'clock  at  night, 
then  it  abated,  and  at  10  o'clock  it 
died  away.  And  then  we  stuck  to 
our  oars  again,  though  all  of  us  quite 
tired  with  our  former  fatigues  and 
hardships. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  20th, 
we  saw  all  the  low  land  plain,  and 
judged  ourselves  not  above  eight 
leagues  off.  About  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  had  the  wind  again  at 
west,  a  fresh  gale ;  and  steering  in 
still  for  the  shore,  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  ran  to  the  mouth  of  a 
river  on  the  Island  Sumatra,  called 
Passange  Jonca.  It  is  thirty-four 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Achin,  and 
six  leagues  to  the  west  of  Diamond 
Point.  Our  Malays  were  very  well 
acquainted  here,  and  carried  us  to  a 
small  fishing  village,  within  a  mile 
of  the  river^  mouui,  called  also  by 
the  name  of  the  River  Passange 
Jonca.  The  haidahips  of  this  voyage, 
with  the  scorclung  heat  of  the  sun  at 
our  first  setting  out,  and  the  cold 
rain,  and  our  contimung  wet  for  the 
last  two  days,  cast  us  all  into  Cot^x^ 
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80  that  now  we.  were  not  able  to  lielp 
each  other,  nor  so  much  as  to  get  our 
ftanoe  up  to  the  village;  but  our 
Malays  got  some  of  the  townsmen  to 
bring  her  np. 

The  news  of  onr  arrival  being 
noised  abroad,  one  of  the  Oramkais, 
or  noblemen  of  the  island,  came  in 
the  night  to  see  ns.  We  were  then 
lying  in  a  small  hat  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  and  it  being  late,  this  lord  onlv 
viewed  ns,  and  having  spoken  with 
onr  Malays,  went  away  again ;  but  he 
returned  to  ns  the  next  day,  and 
provided  a  large  house  for  ns  to  live 
in,  till  we  should  be  recovered  of  our 
sickness ;  ordering  the  town's-people 
to  let  ns  want  for  nothing.  The 
Achinese  Malays  that  came  with  us, 
told  them  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  voyage ;  how  they  were  taken  by 
our  smp,  and  where,  and  how  we 
that  came  with  them  were  prisoners 
aboard  the  ship,  and  had  been  set 
ashore  together  at  Nioobar,  aa  they 
were.  It  was  for  this  reason,  pro- 
bably, that  the  gentlemen  of  Sumatra 
were  thus  extraordinary  kind  to  us, 
to  provide  everything  that  we  had 
need  of ;  nay,  they  would  force  us  to 
accept  of  presents  from  them,  that  we 
knew  not  what  to  do  with,  as  youne 
buffaloes,  goats,  &c. ,  for  these  we  would 
turn  loose  at  night,  after  the  gentle- 
men that  gave  them  to  us  were  ^ne, 
for  we  were  prompted  by  our  Achinese 
consorts  to  accept  of  them  for  fear  of 
disobliging  by  our  refusaL  But  the 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  fowls,  eggs, 
fish,  and  rice,  we  kept  for  our  use. 
The  Malays  that  accompanied  us 
from  Nicobar  separated  themselves 
from  us  now,  living  at  one  end  of 
the  house  by  themselves,  for  they 
were  Mahometans,  as  all  those  of  the 
kin^om  of  Achin  are  ;  and  though 
during  our  passage  by  sea  together 
we  mmie  them  be  contented  to  drink 
their  water  out  of  the  same  cocoa- 
shell  with  us,  vet,  being  now  no 
lon^r  under  that  necessity,  they 
agam  took  up  their  accustomed 
nicety  and  reservedness.  They  all  lay 
sick,  and  as  their  sickness  increased, 
one  of  them  threatened  ns,  that  if 
any  of  them  died,  the  rest  should 


kill  us,  for  having  brought  them  this 
voyage ;  yet  I  question  whether  they 
wpuld  attempted,  or  the  oountiy 
people  have  suffered  it.  We  made  a 
shin  to  dress  our  own  food ;  for  none 
of  Ihese  people,  though  ihey  were 
very  kind  in  giving  ns  anything  that 
we  wanted,  would  ]ret  come  near  ub 
to  assist  us  in  dressing  our  victuals  ; 
nay,  they  would  not  touch  anything 
that  we  used.  We  had  all  fevers, 
and  therefore  took  turns  to  dress 
victuals,  according  as  we  had  strength 
to  do  it,  or  stomachs  to  eat  it.  I 
found  my  fever  to  increase,  and  my 
head  so  distempered,  that  I  could 
scarce  stand,  therefore  I  whetted  and 
sharpened  my  penknife,  in  order  to 
let  myself  blood ;  but  I  could  not, 
for  my  knife  was  too  blunt.  We 
stayed  here  ten  or  twelve  days,  in 
hopes  to  recover  our  health;  but 
finding  no  amendment,  we  desired  to 
go  to  Achin.  But  we  were  delayed 
by  the  natives,  who  had  a  desire  to 
have  kept  Mr  Hall  and  myself,  to 
sail  in  their  vessels  to  Malacca,  Cndda, 
or  other  places  whither  they  trade. 
But  finding  us  more  desirous  to  be 
with  our  countrymen  in  our  factory 
at  Achin,  they  provided  a  large  proa 
to  carry  ns  thither,  we  not  being 
able  to  manage  our  own  canoe.  Be- 
sides, before  this,  three  of  our  Malay 
comrades  were  gone  very  sick  into 
the  country,  and  only  one  of  them  and 
the  Portugese  remained  with  us, 
accompanying  ns  to  Achin,  and  they 
both  as  sick  as  we. 

It  was  the  b^inning  of  June  1688, 
when  we  left  rassange  Jonca.  We 
had  four  men  to  row,  one  to  steer, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  country  that 
went  purposely  to  give  information 
to  the  €k)vemment  of  our  arrivaL 
We  were  but  three  days  and  nights 
in  our  passage,  having  sea-breezes  by 
day  and  land  winds  by  night,  and 
very  fair  weather.  When  we  arrived 
at  Achin,  I  was  carried  before  the 
Shabander,  the  chief  magistrate  in 
the  city.  One  Mr  Dennis  Driscall,. 
an  Irisnman,  and  a  resident  in  the 
factory  which  our  East  India  Com* 

f>any  had  there  then,  was  interpreter. 
,  being  weak,  was  suffered  to  stand 
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in  the  Shabander's  presence ;  for  it  is 
their  cnstom  to  make  men  sit  on  the 
floor,  as  th^  do,  cross-legged  like 
tailors ;  bnt  I  had  not  strength  then 
to  plack  np  my  heels  in  that  manner. 
The  Shaband^  asked  of  me  sereral 
questions,  especially  how  we  durst 
adyentnre  to  come  in  a  canoe  from 
Nicobar  Island  to  Sumatra.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
hardships  and  hazards,  therefore  I 
did  with  much  freedom  undertake  it 
He  inquired  also  concerning  our  ship, 
whence  she  came,  &o.  I  told  him, 
from  the  South  Seas;  that  she  had 
ranged  about  the  Philippine  Islands, 
&c.,  and  was  now  gone  towards 
Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Malays 
idso  and  Portuguese  were  afterwards 
examined,  and  confirmed  what  I  de- 
clared; and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 
I  was  dismissed  with  Mr  Driscall, 
who  then  lived  in  the  English  East 
India  Company's  factory.  He  pro- 
vided a  room  for  us  to  lie  in,  and 
some  victuals. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival  here^ 
our  Portuguese  died  of  a  fever.  What 
became  of  our  Malays  I  know  not 
Ambrose  lived  not  long  after.  Mr 
Hall  also  was  so  weak,  that  I  did  not 
think  he  would  recover.  I  was  the 
best,  ^et  still  vexy  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  little  likelv  to  live.  Therefore 
Mr  Driscall  and  some  other  English- 
men persuaded  me  to  take  some 
purginff  j^hysio  of  a  Malay  doctor.  I 
took  their  advice,  being  willing  to 
get  ease;  but  after  three  dozes,  each 
a  large  calabash  of  nasty  stu£f^  finding 
no  amendment,  I  thought  to  desist 
from  more  physio,  but  was  persuaded 
to  take  one  doze  more ;  which  I  did, 
and  it  wrought  so  violently,  that  I 
thought  it  would  have  ended  my 
dajTS.  I  thought  my  Malay  doctor, 
whom  they  so  much  commended, 
would  have  killed  me  outright  I 
continued  extraordinary  weak  for 
some  days  after  his  drenching  me 
thus ;  but  my  fever  left  me  for  above 
a  week,  after  which  it  returned  upon 
me  again  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  a 
flux  wiUi  it  However,  when  I  was 
a  little  recovered  from  the  efiects  of 
my  drench,  I  mnde  a  shift   to  go 


abroad ;  and  having  been  kindly  in- 
vited to  Captain  Bowiy's  house  there, 
my  first  visit  was  to  mm,  who  had  a 
ship  in  the  road,  but  lived  ashore. 
This  gentleman  was  extraordinaiy 
kind  to  us  all,  particularly  to  me, 
and  importuned  me  to  go  as  his 
boatswain  to  Persia,  whither  he  was 
bound,  with  a  desiffn  to  sell  his  ship 
there,  sa  I  was  told,  though  not  by 
himself.  Thence  he  inten^d  to  pass 
with  the  caravan  to  Aleppo,  ana  so 
home  for  England.  His  ousiness  re- 
quired him  to  stay  some  time  longer 
at  Achin,  I  judge,  to  sell  some  com- 
modities that  he  had  not  yet  disposed 
of.  Yet  he  chose  rather  to  leave  the 
disposal  of  them  to  some  merchant 
there,  and  make  a  short  trip  to  the 
Nicobsr  Islands  in  the  meantime^ 
and  on  his  return  to  take  in  his  ef- 
fects, and  so  proceed  towards  Persia. 
This  was  a  sudden  resolution  of  Cap- 
tain Bowry's  presently  after  the  arri- 
val of  a  small  frigate  from  Siam,  with 
an  Ambassador  nom  the  King  of  Siam 
to  the  Queen  of  Achin.  The  Ambas- 
sador was  a  Frenchman  hy  nation. 
The  vessel  that  he  came  in  wsa  but 
small,  yet  very  well  manned,  and 
fitted  for  a  fight.  Therefore  it  was 
generally  supposed  here  that  Captain 
Bowry  was  afraid  to  lie  in  Achin 
Road,  because  the  Siamese  were  now 
at  war  with  the  English,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  defend  his  ship  if  he 
should  be  attacked  by  them.  But 
whatever  made  him  think  of  goiufl 
to  the  Nicobsr  Islands,  he  providea 
to  sail,  and  took  me,  Mr  Hfldl,  and 
Ambrose  with  him,  tiiough  all  of  us 
so  sick  and  weak  that  we  could  do 
him  no  service.  It  was  some  time 
about  the  beginning  of  June  when 
we  sailed  out  of  Achm  Road ;  but  we 
met  with  the  winds  at  NW.,  with 
turbulent  weather,  which  forced  us 
back  again  in  two  days'  time.  Yet 
he  gave  us  each  twelve  "  mess "  a- 
piece — a  gold  coin,  each  of  which  is 
about  the  value  of  fifteenpence  Eng- 
lish. So  he  ffave  over  tnat  design, 
and  some  English  ships  coming  into 
Achin  Road,  he  wsa  not  afraid  of  the 
Siamese  who  lav  thers.  After  thia 
he  again  invited  me  to  "biB  ^lo^oAit  ^ 
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Achin,  and  treated  me  always  with 
wine  and  good  cheer,  and  still  impor- 
tuned me  to  go  with  him  to  Persia. 
But  I  being  yery  weak,  and  fearing 
the  westerly  winds  would  create  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  did  not  give 
him  a  positive  answer,  especially  be- 
cause I  thought  I  mi^ht  get  a  l^etter 
voyage  in  the  Enghsh  ships  newly 
arrived,  or  some  others  now  expected 
here.^ 

A  short  time  after  this,  Captain 
Welden  arrived  here  from  Fort  St 
George,  in  a  ship  called  the  Cartana, 
bound  to  Tonquin.  This  being  a 
more  agreeable  voyage  than  to  Persia, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  besides  that 
the  ship  was  better  accommodated, 
es^ially  with  a  surgeon,  and  I 
being  still  sick,  I  therefore  chose 
rather  to  serve  Captain  Welden  than 
Captain  Bowry.  But  to  go  on  with 
a  particular  account  of  that  expedi- 
tion were  to  carry  my  reader  back 
again ;  whom  having  brought  thus 
far  towards  England  in  my  circum- 
navigation of  the  Globe,  I  shall  not 
now  weary  him  with  new  rambles,  nor 
80  much  swell  this  volume,  as  1  must, 
to  describe  the  tour  I  made  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  East  Indies  from 
and  to  Sumatra.  So  that  my  voyage 
to  Tonquin  at  this  time,  as  also 
another  to  Malacca  afterwards,  with 
my  observations  in  them,  and  the 
descriptions  of  those  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  as  well  as  the 
description  of  the  Island  Sumatra 
itself,  and  therein  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Achin,  Bencouli,'  &c.,  I  shall 
refer  to  another  place,  where  I  may 
give  a  particular  relation  of  them.' 

^  Captain  Bowry  was  the  writer  of 
the  letter  from  Borneo  to  the  '*  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Mindanao,"  referred  to 
in  Chapter  XIII.,  page  249. 

*  Bencoolen,  where  the  English  had 
settled  in  1685,  and  where  a  year  or 
two  later  the  East  India  Company 
built  a  fort,  which  was  called  Fort 
York. 

*  This  Dampier  does  in  Appendix 
No.  I  to  his  greater  work.     See  In- 
troductory Note  to  "The  Author's 
AccooDt  ofHunaelf,"  page  115. 


In  short,  it  may  suffice  that  I  set  oat 
to  Tonquin  with  Captain  Welden 
about  July  1688,  ana  returned  to 
Achin  in  the  April  following.  I  stayed 
there  till  the  latter  end  of  September 
1689,  and  making  a  short  voya^  to 
Malacca,  came  thither  asain  about 
Christmas.  Soon  after  that  I  went 
to  Fort  St  George,  and  staying  there 
about  five  monthis,  I  retiumM.  once 
more  to  Sumatra ;  not  to  Achin,  but 
to  Bencouli,  an  English  factory  on 
the  west  coast,  of  which  I  was  gunner 
about  five  months  more.  So  that, 
having  brought  my  reader  to  Sumatra, 
without  carrying  him  back,  I  shall 
bring  him  on  next  way  from  thence 
to  England.  And  of  all  that  occurred 
between  my  first  setting  out  from  this 
island  in  1688,  and  my  final  departure 
from  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1691,  I  shall  only  take  notice  at  pre- 
sent of  two  passages  which  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  omit. 

The  first  is,  that  at  my  return  from 
Malacca,  a  little  before  Christmas 
1689,  I  found  at  Achin  one  Mr  Mor- 
gan, who  was  one  of  our  ship's  crew 
that  left  me  ashore  at  Nicobar,  now 
mate  of  a  Danish  ship  of  Trangambar,* 
which  is  a  town  on  the  Coast  of  Coro- 
mandely  near  Cape  Comorin,  belong- 
ing to  the  Danes  :  and  receiving  an 
account  of  our  crew  from  him  and 
others,  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  gratify  the  reader  s  curiosity 
therewith,  who  would  probably  be 
desirous  to  know  the  ^success  of  those 
ramblers  in  their  new  intended  ex- 
pedition towards  the  Red  Sea.  And 
withal  I  thought  it  might  not  be  un- 
likely that  these  papers  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  London 
merchants,  who  were  concerned  in 
fitting  out  that  ship;  which,  I  said 
formerly,  was  called  the  Cygnet  of 
London,  sent  on  a  trading  voyage 
into  the  South  Seas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Swan.  To  proceed 
therefore  witn  Morgan's  relation.  He 
told  me,  that  when  they  in  the  Cyg- 
net went  away  from  Nicobar,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  intended  voyage  to  Persia, 

^  Tranquebar,  then  capital  of  the 
Danish  possessions  in  India. 
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they  directed  their  course  towards 
Ceylon.  But  not  being  able  to  weather 
it,  the  westerly  monsoon  bearing  hard 
against  thorn,  they  were  obliged  to 
seek  refreshment  on  the  Coast  oi  Coro- 
mandeL  Here  this  mad,  fickle  crew 
were  upon  new  projects  again  ;  their 
designs  meeting  with  such  delays  and 
obstructions,  that  many  of  them  ^w 
weary  of  it,  and  about  half  of  tnem 
went  ashore.  Of  this  number,  Mr 
Morgan,  who  told  me  this,  and  Mr 
Herman  Coppinger  the  surgeon,  went 
to  the  Danes  at  IVangambar,  who 
kindly  received  them.  There  they 
lived  very  well ;  and  Mr  Moigan  was 
employed  as  a  mate  in  a  ship  of  theirs 
at  this  time  to  Aohin ;  and  Captain 
Knox  tells  me,  that  he  since  com- 
manded the  Curtana,  the  ship  that  I 
went  in  to  Tonquin,  which  Captain 
Welden  having  sold  to  the  Mogul's 
subjects,  they  employed  Mr  Morgan 
as  captain  to  trade  in  her  for  them  ; 
and  it  is  an  usual  thing  for  the  trad- 
ing Indians  to  hire  Europeans  to  go 
officers  on  board  their  ships,  especiafly 
captains  and  gunners.  About  two  or 
three  more  of  these  that  were  set 
ashore  went  to  Furt  St  Geoige ;  but 
the  main  body  of  them  were  for  going 
into  the  Mogul's  service.  Our  seamen 
are  apt  to  have  great  notions  of  I  know 
not  what  profit  and  advantages  to  be 
had  in  serving  the  Mogul;  nor  do 
they  want  for  nne  stories  to  encourage 
one  another  to  it.  It  was  what  these 
men  had  long  been  thinking  and  talk- 
ing of  as  a  mie  thing ;  but  now  they 
went  upon  it  in  go^  earnest  The 
place  where  th^  went  ashore  was  at 
a  town  of  the  Moors;  which  name 
our  seamen  give  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  but  especially  his 
Mahometan  subjects ;  calling  the 
idolaters  Gentoos  or  Rashbouts.  At 
this  Moors'  town  they  got  a  peon  to 
be  their  guide  to  the  Mogul's  nearest 
camp :  for  he  has  always  several 
armies  in  his  vast  empire. 

These  peons  are  some  of  the  Gen« 
toos  or  Rashbouts,  who  in  dl  places 
along  the  coast,  especially  in  seaport 
towns,  make  it  their  bunness  to  nire 
themselves  to  wait  upon  ttrangeiB, 
be  they  merchant^  seameui  or  what 
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they  wilL  To  qualify  them  for  such 
attendance,  they  learn  the  European 
languages,  English,  Dutch,  French, 
Portuguese,  &c.,  according  as  they 
have  any  of  the  factories  of  these 
nations  in  their  neighbourhood,  or 
are  visited  by  their  ships.  No  sooner 
does  any  such  ship  come  to  an  anchor 
and  the  men  come  ashore,  but  a  great 
many  of  these  peons  are  ready  to 
proffer  their  service.  It  is  usual  for 
the  strangers  to  hire  their  attendance 
during  their  stay  there,  giving  them 
about  a  crown  a  month  of  our  money, 
more  or  less.  The  richest  sort  of 
men  will  ordinarily  hire  two  or  three 
peons  to  wait  upon  them ;  and  even 
the  common  seamen,  if  able,  will 
hire  onea-piece  to  attend  them,  either 
for  convenience  or  ostentation ;  or 
sometimes  one  peon  between  two  of 
them.  These  ^eoua  serve  them  in 
many  capacities,  as  interpreters, 
brokers,  servants  to  attend  at  meals, 
and  go  to  market  and  on  errands, 
&c  Nor  do  they  give  any  trouble, 
eating  at  their  own  nomes,  and  lodg- 
ing there,  when  they  have  done  their 
masters' business  for  them ;  expecting 
nothing  but  their  wages,  except  that 
they  have  a  certain  allowance  of  abont 
a  ''fanam,"  or  threepence  in  a  dollar, 
which  is  an  eighteenth  part  profit,  by 
way  of  brokerage  for  every  bargain 
they  drive:  they  being  generally 
employ^  in  buying  and  selling. 
When  the  strangers  go  away,  their 
peons  desire  them  to  give  them  their 
names  in  writing,  with  a  certificate 
of  their  honest  and  diligent  serving 
them :  and  these  they  Siow  to  the 
next  comers,  to  get  into  business; 
some  being  able  to  produce  a  large 
scroll  of  such  certificates. 

But  to  proceed.  The  Moors'  town 
where  these  men  landed  was  not  far 
from  Cunnimere,  a  small  English  fac- 
tory on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  The 
Governor  whereof  having  intelligence 
by  the  Moors  of  the  landing  of  these 
men,  and  their  intended  march  to  the 
Mogul's  camp,  sent  out  a  captain  with 
his  company  to  oppose  it.  He  came 
.up  with  them  and  gave  them  hard 
words,  but  they  being  thirty  or  forty 
resolute  fellows  noH  «uk\^  ^^o&XMb^ 
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he  durst  not  attack  them,  but  re- 
turned to  the  €k)vemor;  and  the  news 
of  it  was  soon  carried  to  Fort  St 
George.  Daring  their  march,  John 
Oliver,  who  was  one  of  them,  jpri* 
vately  told  the  peon  who  gmded 
them,  that  himself  was  their  captain. 
So  when  they  came  to  the  camp  the 
peon  told  this  to  the  General ;  and 
when  their  stations  and  pay  were  as- 
signed them,  John  OU^er  had  a 
greater  respect  paid  him  than  the 
rest ;  and  whereas  their  pay  was  ten 
|)agodas  a  month  each  man  (a  pagoda 
18  two  dollars,  or  98.  English),  his  pay 
was  twenty  pagodas.     Which  strata- 

fem  and  usurpation  of  his,  occasioned 
im  no  small  envy  and  indignation 
from  his  comrades.  Soon  after  this, 
two  or  three  of  them  went  to  Agra  to 
be  of  Ihe  Mogul's  guard.  Awhile  after, 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St  George  sent 
a  message  to  the  main  body  of  them, 
and  a  pardon,  to  withdraw  them  from 
thence^  which  most  of  them  accepted, 
and  came  awa^.  John  Oliver  and 
the  small  remainder  continued  in  the 
countnr,  but  leaving  the  cam^,  went 
up  and  down  plundering  the  villages, 
and  fleeing  when  they  were  pursued ; 
and  this  was  the  last  news  i  heard  of 
them.  This  account  I  had  partly  by 
Mr  Morgan  from  some  of  those  de- 
serters he  met  with  at  Trangambar, 
and  partly  from  others  of  them  whom 
I  met  with  myself  afterwards  at  Fort 
St  George.  And  these  were  the  ad- 
ventures of  those  who  went  up  into 
the  country. 

Captain  Reed  havinf^  thus  lost  the 
best  half  of  his  men  sailed  away  with 
the  rest  of  them,  after  having  filled 
his  water  and  got  rice,  still  intending 
for  the  Red  &a.  When  they  were 
near  Ceylon  they  met  with  a  Portu- 
guese ship  richly  laden,  out  of  which 
they  took  what  they  pleased,  and 
then  turned  her  away  again.  From 
thence  they  pursued  their  voyage,  but 
the  westerly  winds  bearing  hard 
against  them,  and  making  it  hardly 
feasible  for  them  to  reach  the  Red  Sea, 
they  stood  away  for  Madagascar. 
There  they  entered  into  the  service  of 
one  of  the  ^tty  princes  of  that  island, 
to  assist  him  against  his  neighbours, 


with  whom  he  was  at  war.  During 
this  interval,  a  small  vessel  from  Kew 
York  came  hither  to  purchase  slaves, 
which  trade  is  driven  here,  as  it  is 
upon  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  one  nation 
or  clan  selling  others  that  are  their 
enemies.  Captain  Reed,  with  about 
five  or  six  more,  stole  away  frt>m  their 
crew  and  went  aboard  this  Kew  York 
ship,  and  Captain  Tait  was  made 
commander  of  the  residue;  Soon 
after  which,  a  brigantine  f^m  the 
West  Indies,  Captain  Knight  com- 
mander, coming  thither  witn  design 
to  go  to  the  Red  Sea  also,  these  of 
the  Cygnet  consorted  with  them,  and 
they  went  t(^;ether  to  the  Island 
Johanna.  ^  Thence  going  together  to- 
wards the  Red  Sea,  the  Cygnet  proving 
leaky,  and  idling  heavily,  as  being 
much  out  of  repair,  Captain  Knight 
grew  weary  of  her  company;  and 
giving  her  the  slip  in  the  night,  went 
away  for  Achin ;  for,  havine  heard 
that  there  was  plenty  of  gola  there, 
he  went  thither  with  a  design  to 
cruise ;  and  it  was  from  one  .Mr 
Humes  belon^ns  to  the  Ann  of  lion- 
don,  Captain  Freke  commander,  who 
had  gone  aboard  Captain  Knight,  and 
whom  I  saw  afterwsu:^  at  Acmn,  that 
I  had  this  relation.  Some  of  Captain 
Freke's  men,  their  own  ship  being 
lost,  had  gone  aboard  the  Cygnet  at 
Johanna ;  and  after  Captain  Knight 
had  left  her,  she  still  pursued  ner 
voyage  towards  the  Red  Sea.  But  the 
winds  being  against  them,  and  the 
ship  in  so  ul  a  condition,  they  were 
forced  to  bear  away  for  Coromandel, 
where  Captain  Tait  and  his  own  men 
went  ashore  to  serve  the  MoeuL  But 
the  strangers  of  Captain  Frdce's  ship, 
who  kept  still  aboard  theCwnet,  un- 
dertook to  carry  her  for  England; 
and  the  last  news  I  heard  of  the 
Cygnet  was  from  Captain  Knox,  who 
teih  me  that  she  now  lies  sunk  in 
St  Au^tine's  Bay  in  Madagascar.' 
This  digression  I  have  made  to  give 
an  account  of  our  ship. 
The  other  passage  I  shall  speak  of 

^  One  of  the  Comoro  group,  between 
Madagascar  and  Mozambique. 
*  On  the  south-west  of  the  island. 
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that  occorred  during  this  interval  of 
the  tour  I  made  from  Achin  is  with 
relation  to  the  Painted  Prince  whom 
I  brought  with  me  into  England,  and 
who  died  at  Oxford.  For  while  I  was 
at  Fort  St  George,  about  April  1690, 
there  arrived  a  ship  called  the  Min* 
danao  Merchant,  laden  with  clove- 
bark  from  Mindanaa  Three  of  Cap- 
tain Swan's  men  that  remained  there 
when  we  went  from  thence  came  in 
her,  from  whom  I  had  the  account  of 
Captain  Swan's  death,  as  is  before 
related.  There  was  also  one  Mr 
Moody,  who  was  supercargo  of  the 
ship.  This  gentleman  bought  at 
>finr1anan  the  Painted  Prince  Jeoly,^ 
and  his  mother,  and  brought  them  to 
Fort  St  Geoige,  where  thev  were  much 
admired  by  all  that  saw  them.  Some 
time  after  this,  Mr  Moody,  who  spoke 
the  Malay  language  verv  well,  and 
was  a  person  verv  capable  to  manage 
the  Company's  amurs,  was  ordered  by 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St  George  to 
prepare  to  go  to  Indrapore,  an  English 
uctonr  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
in  order  to  succeed  Mr  Gibbons,  who 
was  chief  of  that  place.  B^  this  time 
I  was  verr  intimately  aoquainted  with 
Mr  Moody,  and  was  importuned  by 
him  to  go  with  him,  and  to  be  gunxier 
of  the  fort  there.  I  always  told  him 
1  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  the  Bay 
of  Ben£^  and  that  I  had  now  an 
offer  to  go  thither  with  Captain  Met- 
calf,  who  wanted  a  mate,  and  had 
ak^y  spoken  to  me.  Mr  Moody,  to 
encourage  me  to  go  with  him,  told 
me  that  if  I  would  so  with  hun  to 
Indrapore  he  would  buy  a  small  ves- 
sel there,  and  send  me  to  the  Island 
Meangis  as  conmiander  of  her;  and 
that  I  should  cany  Prince  Jeoly  and 
his  mother  with  me  (that  being  their 
country),  by  which  means  I  might 
gain  a  commerce  with  his  people  for 
cloves.  This  was  a  design  that  I 
liked  ver^  well,  therefore  1  consented 
to  go  ^ther.  It  was  some  time  in 
July  1690  when  we  went  from  Fort 
St  George  in  a  small  ship  called  the 

^  Who  was  a  slave  at  Mindanao 
during  Dampier's  stay  there.  Bee 
Chapter  XIIL,  page  842. 


Diamond,  Captain  Howel  commander. 
We  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  passen- 

fiers  in  all ;  some  ordered  to  be  left  at 
ndrapore,  and  some  at  Bmoouli; 
five  or  six  of  us  were  officers,  the  rest 
soldiers  to  the  Company.  We  met 
nothing  in  our  voyage  that  deserves 
notice  till  we  came  aoreast  of  Indra* 
pore ;  then  the  wind  came  at  NW., 
and  blew  so  hard  that  we  could  not 
get  in,  but  were  forced  to  bear  away 
to  Bencouli,  another  English  factorron 
the  same  coast,  lying  fifty  or  sixty 
leagues  to  the  southvraurd  of  Indra- 
pore. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Bencouli  we 
saluted  the  fort,  and  were  welcomed 
by  them.  The  same  day  we  came  to 
an  anchor^  and  Captain  Howel  and 
Mr  Moody,  with  the  other  merchants, 
went  ashore,  and  were  all  kin<Uy 
received  by  the  Governor  of  the  fort 
It  was  two  days  after  before  I  went 
ashore,  and  then  I  was  importuned  by 
the  Governor  to  stay  there  to  be  gunner 
of  this  fort,  because  the  gunner  was 
lately  dead;  and  this  beiuff  a  place  of 

S eater   import   than    Indrapore,    I 
ould  do  tne  Company  more  service 
here  than  there.   I  told  the  Governor, 
if  he  would  augment  my  salary,  which 
by  a«preement  with  the  Governor  of 
Fort  St  George  I  was  to  have  had  at 
Indrapore,  I  was  willing  to  serve  him, 
provided  Mr  Moo(hr  would  consent  to 
It.    As  to  my  salary,  he  told  me  I 
should  have  twenty-four  dollars  per 
month,  which  was  as  much  as  he  gave 
to  the  old  ffunner.    Mr  Moody  gave 
no  answer  till  aweek  after,  and  then, 
being  ready  to  be  gone  to  Indrapore, 
he  told  me  I  might  use  my  own 
liberty,  either  to  stay  here  or  go  with 
him  to  Indrapore.    He  added,  that  if 
I  went  with  nim,  he  was  not  certain 
as  yet  to  perform  his  promise  in  get- 
ting a  vessel  for  me  to  go  to  Meanffis 
wi&  Jeoly  and  his  mother ;  but  ne 
would  be  so  £&ir  to  me,  that  because 
1  left  Madras  on  his  account,  he  would 
give  me  the  half  share  of  the  two 
painted  people,  and  leave  them  in  my 
possession  and  at  my  disposal     I  ac- 
cepted of  the  offer,  and  writings  were 
immediately  drawn  between  us. 
Thui  it  ^ffii  thaX  \  cax&i^  \a  \jir^ 
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this  Painted  Prince,  whose  name  was 
Jeoly,  and  his  mother,  lliey  were 
bom  on  a  small  island  called  M^eangis. 
I  saw  the  island  twice,  and  two  more 
close  by  it.  Each  of  the  tlunee  seemed 
to  be  about  four  or  five  leagues  round, 
and  of  a  good  height.  Jeoly  himself 
told  me  that  they  all  three  abounded 
with  gold,  cloves,  and  nutmess;  for 
I  showed  him  some  of  eacn  sort 
several  times,  and  he  told  me  in  the 
Malay  language,  whidi  he  spake  indif- 
ferent well,  **  Meangia  haada  madoC' 
hala  86  bullawcm;"  that  is,  '* There 
is  abundance  of  gold  at  Meangis." 
*'  BuUawan "  I  have  observed  to 
be  the  common  word  for  gold  at 
Mindanao  ;  but  whether  the  proper 
Malay  word  I  know  not ;  for  I  found 
much  difference  between  the  Malay 
language  as  it  was  spoken  at  Min- 
danao, and  the  langua^  on  the  coast 
of  Malacca  and  Achm.  When  I 
showed  him  spice,  he  would  not  only 
tell  me  that  there  was  madochcUa, 
that  is,  abundance ;  but,  to  make  it 
appear  mors  plain,  he  would  also 
show  me  the  hair  of  his  head,  a  thing 
frequent  among  all  the  Indians  that  I 
have  met  with,  to  show  their  hair 
when  they  would  express  more  than 
they  can  number.  He  told  me  also 
that  his  father  was  Raja  of  the  island 
where  they  lived;  that  there  were 
not  above  thirty  men  on  the  island, 
and  about  one  hundred  women  ;  that 
he  himself  had  five  wives  and  eight 
children,  and  that  one  of  his  wives 

Sainted  him.  He  was  painted  idl 
own  his  breast;  between  nis  should- 
ers behind ;  on  his  thighs  mostly 
before;  and  in  the  form  of  several 
broad  rings,  or  bracelets,  round  his 
arms  and  legs.  I  cannot  liken  the 
drawings  to  any  figures  of  animals, 
or  the  like;  but  they  were  very 
curious,  full  of  great  variety  of  lines, 
flourishes,  chequered  work,  &c.,  keep- 
ing a  very  graceful  proportion,  and 
appearing  very  artificial,^  even  to 
wonder,  especially  that  upon  and 
between  his  shoulder  blades.  By  the 
account  he  gave  me  of  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  I  understood  that  the  paint- 

^  Skilful,  iogeniouSi. 


ing  was  done  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Jerusalem  Cross  is  made  in  men's 
arms,  by  pricking  the  skin  and  rub- 
bing in  a  pigment*  But  whereas 
Cder  is  used  in  making  the  Jerusa- 
Cross,  they  at  Meangis  use  the 
gum  of  a  tree  beaten  to  powder, 
called  1^  the  English  drammer,  which 
is  used  mstead  of  pitch  in  many  parts 
of  India.  He  told  me  that  most  of 
the  men  and  women  on  the  island 
were  thus  painted ;  and  also  that  they 
had  all  earrings  made  of  gold,  and 
gold  crackles  about  their  legs  and 
arms;  that  their  common  food,  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  was  potatoes 
and  yams ;  that  they  had  plenty  of 
cocks  and  hens,  but  no  otner  tame 
fowl.  He  said  that  fish  (of  which  he 
was  a  great  lover,  as  wild  Indians 
generalfy  are)  was  very  plentiftd  about 
the  island ;  and  that  they  had  canoes, 
and  went  a-fishin£  frequently  in 
them;  and  that  tney  often  visited 
the  other  two  small  islands,  whose 
inhabitants  speak  the  same  language 
as  they  did ;  which  was  so  unlike  the 
Malay,  which  he  had  learnt  while  he 
was  a  slave  at  Mindanao,  that  when 
his  mother  and  he  were  talking  to- 
gether in  their  Meangian  tongue  I 
could  not  understand  one  word  they 
said.  And  indeed  all  the  Indians 
who  speak  Malay,  who  are  the  trad- 
ing and  politer  sort,  looked  on  these 
Meangians  as  a  kind  of  barbarians; 
and,  upon  any  occasion  of  dislike, 
would  call  them  "bobby,"  that  is, 
"hogs,"  the  greatest  expression  of 
contempt  that  can  be,  especially  from 
the  mouth  of  Malays,  who  are  gene- 
rally Mahometans.  And  yet  the 
Malays  everywhere  call  a  woman 
babby,  by  a  name  not  much  differ- 
ent ;  -and  mamma  signifies  a  man : 
though  these  two  last  words  properly 
denote  male  and  female;  and  as 
"ejam"  signifies  a  fowl,  so  "ejam 
mamma"  is  a  cock,  and  "ejam 
babby"  is  a  hen.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

He  said  also,  that  the  customs  of 
those  other  isles,  and  their  manner  of 
living,  was  like  theirs,  and  that  they 

'  That  is,  by  tattooing. 
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were  the  only  people  with  whom  they 
had  any  converse ;  and  that  one  time, 
as  he,  with  his  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  with  two  or  three  men  more, 
werd  going  to  one  of  these  other 
islands,  they  were  driren  by  a  strong 
wind  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao, 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men of  that  island,  and  carried  ashore 
and  sold  aa  slaves,  they  being  first 
stripped  of  their  gold  ornaments.  I 
did  not  see  any  of  the  gold  that  they 
wore ;  bnt  there  were  great  holes  in 
their  ears,  by  which  it  was  manifest 
that  they  had  worn  some  ornaments 
in  them.  Jeoly  was  sold  to  one 
Michael,  a  Mindanayan,  that  spoke 
good  Spanish,  and  commonly  waited 
on  Raja  Lant,  serving  him  as  onr 
interpreter  where  the  Kaia  was  at  a 
loss  in  any  word,  for  Michael  under- 
stood it  better.  He  did  often  beat 
and  abnse  his  painted  servant,  to 
make  him  work,  Dut  all  in  vain  ;  for 
neither  fair  means,  threats,  nor  blows 
would  make  him  work  as  he  would 
have  him.  Yet  he  was  veiy  timorous, 
and  could  not  endure  to  see  any  sort 
of  weapons ;  and  he  often  told  me 
that  they^  had  no  arms  at  Meansis, 
they  havmj^  no  enemies  to  fight  with. 
I  knew  this  Michael  very  well  while 
we  were  at  Mindanao.  I  suppose  that 
name  was  ^ven  him  by  the  Spanianls, 
who  baptized  many  of  them  at  the 
time  when  they  had  footing  at  that 
island ;  but,  at  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  were  Mahometans 
again  as  before.  Some  of  our  people 
lay  at  this  Michael's  house,  whose 
wife  and  daughter  were  pa^^dlies  to 
some  of  them.  I  often  saw  Jeoly  at 
his  master  Michael's  house ;  and  when 
I  came  to  have  him  so  long  after,  he 
remembered  me  acain.  I  did  never 
see  his  father  nor  brother,  nor  any  of 
the  others  that  were  taken  with  them ; 
but  Jeoly  came  several  times  aboard 
our  ship  when  we  lay  at  Mindanao, 
and  gladly  aocqyted  of  such  victuals 
as  we  gave  him ;  for  his  master  kept 
him  at  venr  short  commons. 

Prince  Jeoly  lived  thus  a  slave  at 
Mindanao  four  or  five  vears,  till  at 
last  Mr  Moody  bought  him  and  Ids 
mother  for  sixty  ddlan^  and,  as  is 
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before  related,  carried  him  to  Fort  St 
George,  and  thence  along  with  me  to 
Bencouli.  Mr  Moody  stayed  at  Ben- 
couli  about  three  weeks,  and  then 
went  back  with  Captain  Howel  to 
Indrapore,  leaving  Jeoly  and  his 
mother  with  me.  They  lived  in  a 
house  by  themselves  without  the  fort. 
I  had  no  employment  for  them,  but 
they  both  empbyed  themselves.  She 
used  to  make  and  mend  their  own 
clothes,  at  which  she  was  not  veiy 
expert,  for  they  wear  no  clothes  at 
Meangis,  but  only  a  cloth  about  their 
waists;  and  he  busied  himself  in 
making  a  chest  with  four  boards  and 
a  few  nails  that  he  b^;ged  of  me.  It 
was  but  an  ill-shaped,  odd  thing,  yet 
he  was  as  proud  or  it  as  if  it  had  beoi 
the  rarest  piece  in  the  world.  Aftnr 
some  time  they  were  both  taken  side, 
and  though  I  took  as  much  care  tk 
them  as  if  they  had  been  my  brother 
and  sister,  yet  she  died.  I  did  what 
I  could  to  comfort  Jeoly;  but  he 
took  on  extremely,  insomuch  that  I 
feared  him  also.^  Therefore  I  caused 
a  grave  to  be  made  presently,  to  hide 
her  out  of  his  si^t.  I  had  her 
shrouded  decently  m  a  piece  of  new 
calico ;  but  Jeoly  was  not  so  satisfied, 
for  he  wrapped  all  her  dothes  about 
her,  and  two  new  pieces  of  chintz 
that  Mr  Moody  gave  ner,  sajring  that 
they  were  his  mother's,  and  she  must 
have  them.  I  would  not  disoblige 
him,  for  fear  of  endangering  his  life ; 
and  I  used  all  possible  means  to  re- 
cover his  health ;  but  I  found  little 
amendment  while  we  staged  here.  In 
the  little  printed  relation  that  was 
made  of  him  when  he  was  shown  for 
a  sight  in  England,  there  was  a  ro- 
mantic stoiy  of  a  beautiful  sister  of 
his,  a  slave  with  them  at  Mindsjuio^ 
and  of  the  Sultan's  falling  in  love 
with  her ;  bnt  these  were  stories  in- 
deed. They  reported  also  that  his 
paint  was  of  such  virtue,  that  ser- 

Sents  and  venomous  creatures  would 
ee  from  him ;  for  which  reason,  I 
suppose,  they  represented  so  many 
serpents   scampering  about   in  the 

>  That  is,  I  feared  for  his  life  also^ 
so  profound  was  bia  gcVsL 
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printed  picture  that  was  made  of 
tiim.  But  I  never  knew  any  paint 
of  such  virtue ;  and  as  for  Jeoiv,  I 
.  have  seen  him  as  much  afraid  of 
snakes,  scorpions,  or  centipedes  as 
myself. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the 
ship  that  left  me  at  Kicobar,  and  of 
mj  Painted  Prince  whom  I  brought 
with  me  to  Benoouli,  I  shall  now 
proceed  with  the  relation  of  my  T03rage 
thence  to  England,  after  I  have  given 
this  short  account  of  the  occasion  of 
it,  and  the  manner  of  my  getting 
away.  To  say  nothing,  therefore, 
now  of  that  place,  and  my  employ- 
ment there  as  gunner  of  the  fort,  the 
year  1690  drew  towards  an  end ;  and 
not  finding  the  Governor  keep  to  his 
agreement  with  me,  nor  seeing  by  his 
can'iage  towards  others  any  great 
reason  I  had  to  suspect  he  womd,  I 
began  to  wish  myself  away  sgain.  I 
saw  so  much  ignorance  in  mm  with 
respect  to  his  charge,  being  much 
fitter  to  be  a  book-keeper  than  gover- 
nor of  a  fort ;  and  yet  so  much  in- 
solence and  cruelty  with  respect  to 
those  under  him,  and  rashness  in  his 
management  of  the  Miday  neighbour- 
hood, that  I  soon  crew  weary  of  ^itn^ 
not  thinking  myself  very  safe,  indeed, 
under  a  man  whose  humours  were  so 
brutish  and  barbarous.  I  had  other 
motives  also  for  my  going  away.  I 
began  to  long  after  my  native  country, 
after  so  tedious  a  ramble  from  it ;  and 
I  proposed  no  small  advantage  to  my- 
self from  mv  Painted  Prince,  whom 
Mr  Moody  had  left  entirely  to  mv 
disposal,  only  reserving  to  himsdf  his 
rignt  to  one  half  share  in  him.  For 
b^des  what  mit^t  be  gained  by 
showing  him  in  England,  I  was  in 
hopes  that  when  I  had  eot  some 
money,  I  might  there  obtain  what  I 
had  in  vain  sought  for  in  tiie  Indies 
— a  ship  from  the  merchants,  where- 
with to  carry  him  back  to  Meangis, 
and  reinstate  him  there  in  his  own 
country,  and  by  his  favour  and  ne- 
gotiation to  establish  a  traffic  for  the 
spice  and  other  products  of  those 
islands. 

Upon  these  projects,  I  went  to  the 
Governor  and.  CSoaaciIf  ft^4  desired 


that  I  might  have  my  discharge  to 
go  for  England  with  the  next  ship 
that  came.  The  Council  thought  it 
reasonable,  and  they  consented  to  it ; 
he  also  gave  me  his  word  that  I  should 
go.  l^n  the  2d  of  January  1691, 
there  came  to  an  anchor  in  Benoonli 
Road  the  Defence,  Captain  Heath 
commander,  bound  for  England,  in 
the  service  of  the  Company.  They 
had  been  at  Indrapore,  where  Mr 
Moodv  then  was;  and  he  had  made 
over  nil  share  in  Prince  Jeoly  to  Mr 
Goddfud,  chief  mate  of  the  ship. 
Upon  his  coining  on  shore,  he  showed 
me  Mr  Moody's  writings,  and  looked 
upon  Jeoly,  who  had  been  sick  for 
three  months;  in  all  which  time  I 
tended  him  as  carefully  as  if  he  had 
been  my  brother.  I  agreed  matters 
with  Mr  Goddard,  and  sent  Jeoly  on 
board,  intending  to  follow  him  as  I 
could,  and  desiring  Mr  Goddard's  as- 
sistance to  fetch  me  off  and  conceal 
me  aboard  the  ship  if  there  should  be 
occasion;  which  he  promised  to  do, 
and  the  captain  promised  to  entertain 
me.  For  it  proved,  as  I  had  foreseen, 
that  upon  Captain  Heath's  arrival, 
the  Governor  repented  him  of  his 

Sromise,  and  would  not  suffer  me  to 
epart.  I  importuned  him  all  I 
could,  but  in  vain;  so  did  Captain 
Heath  also,  but  to  no  purpose.  In 
short,  after  several  essa3rs,  1  shipped 
away  at  midnight  (understanding  the 
ship  was  to  sail  the  next  morning, 
ana  that  they  had  taken  leave  of  the 
fort);  and,  creeping  through  one  of 
the  portholes  of  the  fort,  I  got  to  the 
shore,  where  the  ship's  boat  waited 
for  me,  and  carried  me  on  board.  I 
brought  with  me  my  journal,  and 
most  of  my  written  papers ;  but  some 
papers  and  books  of  value  I  left  in 
haste  and  all  my  furniture,  beinff  glad 
I  was  myself  at  liberty,  and  had  hopes 
of  seeing  England  again. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Beixo  thus  got  on  board  the  Defence, 
I  was  concesled  there  till  a  boat  which 
came  from  the  fort  laden  with  pepper 
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was  gone  off  again.  And  then  we 
set  8ul  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
January  25th,  1691,  and  made  the 
best  of  our  way,  as  wind  and  weather 
would  permit,  expecting  there  to  meet 
three  English  ships  more,  bound  home 
from  the  Indies :  for  the  war  with  the 
French  having  been  proclaimed  at 
Fort  St  George  a  little  before  Captain 
Heath  came  from  thence,  he  was 
willing  to  have  company  home  if  he 
eonld. 

A  little  before  this  war  was  pro- 
claimed, there  was  an  engagement  in 
the  road  of  Fort  St  Geoi^e  between 
some  French  men-of-war  and  some 
Dutch  and  English  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  road ;  which,  be(^use  there  is 
such  a  plausible  story  made  of  it  in 
Ifonsieur  Duquesne's  late  Voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  I  shall  give  a  short 
account  of,  as  I  had  it  particularly 
related  to  me  by  the  gunner's  mate 
of  Captain  Heath's  ship,  a  very  sen- 
sible man,  and  several  others  of  his 
men  who  were  in  the  action.  Tbe 
Dutch  have  a  fort  on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel,  called  Pullicat,  about 
twenty  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Fort  St  Geoi^pe.  Upon  some  occasion 
or  other  the  Dutch  sent  some  ships 
thither  to  fet<Sh  away  their  effects, 
and  transport  them  to  Batavia.  Acts 
of  hostihty  were  already  begun  be- 
tween the  French  and  Dutdi;  and 
the  French  had  at  this  time  a  squad- 
ron newly  arrived  in  India,  and  lying 
at  Pondicherry,  a  French  fort  on  the 
same  coast  southward  of  Fort  St 
George.  The  Dutch,  in  returning  to 
Batavia,  were  obliged  to  coast  it  along 
by  Fort  St  George  and  Pondicherry 
for  the  sake  of  we  wind ;  but  when 
they  came  near  this  last,  they  saw 
the  French  men-of-war  lying  at  anchor 
there,  and  should  they  have  proceeded 
along  the  ^ore,  or  stood  out  to  sea, 
expected  to  be  pursued  by  them. 
They  therefore  turned  back  again; 
for  &ough  their  ships  were  of  a  pretty 
good  force,  jet  were  they  unfit  for 
nght,  as  having  great  loads  of  goods, 
and  many  passengers,  women,  and 
children  on  board :  so  they  put  in  at 
Fort  St  George,  and,  desiring  the 
Governor's  protection,  had  leave  to 


anchor  in  the  road,  and  to  send  their 
goods  and  useless  people  ashore. 
There  were  then  in  the  road  a  few 
small  English  ships,  and  Captain 
Heath,  whose  ship  was  a  very  stout 
merchantman,  ana  which  the  French 
relator  calls  the  English  Admiral,  was 
just  come  from  China,  but  very  deep 
laden  with  goods,  and  the  deck  tan 
of  canisters  of  sugar,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  send  ashore ;  but  before 
he  could  do  it,  the  Frendi  apjpeared, 
coming  into  the  road  with  their  lower 
sails  and  topsails,  and  had  with  tiiem 
a  fireship.  Wi^  this  they  thought 
to  have  burnt  the  Dutch  Commodore, 
and  miffht  probably  enough  have  done 
it  as  she  lay  at  anchor,  if  they  had 
had  the  courage  to  come  boldly  on ; 
but  they  fired  their  ship  at  a  distance, 
and  the  Dutch  sent  and  towed  her 
away,  where  she  spent  herself  without 
any  execution.  Had  the  French  men- 
of-war  also  come  boldly  up  and 
grappled  with  their  enemies,  they 
might  have  done  something  consider- 
able; for  the  fort  could  not  have 
played  on  them  without  damaging 
our  ships  as  well  as  theirs.  But  in- 
stead oSf  this,  the  French  dropped 
anchor  out  of  reach  of  the  shot  of 
the  fort,  and  there  lay  exchanging 
shot  with  their  enemies'  ships,  witn 
so  little  advantage  to  themselves, 
that  after  about  four  hours'  fighting 
thev  cut  their  cables  and  went  awaj 
in  naste  and  disorder,  with  all  their 
sails  loose,  even  their  topgallant  sails, 
which  is  not  usual  but  when  ships 
are  just  next  to  running  away.  Cap- 
tain Heath,  notwithstanding  his  ship 
was  so  heavy  and  encum&red,  be- 
haved himself  very  bravely  in  the 
fight ;  and  upon  the  going  off  of  the 
French,  went  on  board  the  Dutch 
Commodore,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  pursue  them  he  would  stand 
out  with  them  to  sea,  though  he  had 
very  little  water  aboard.  But  the 
Dutch  commander  excused  himself, 
saving  he  had  orders  to  defend  him- 
self fiom  the  French,  but  none  to 
chase  them,  or  go  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  them.  And  this  was  the  exploit 
which  the  Fraich  have  thought  lit  \«^ 
brag  of.    1  hear  tihat  \\a  T>\iV;^\\a.n^ 
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taken  from  them  since  their  fort  of 
Pondicherry. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  voyage. 
We  had  not  been  at  sea  long  before 
our  men  began  to  droop  in  a  sort  of 
a  distemper  that  stole  insensibly  on 
them,  ana  proved  fatal  to  above  thirty, 
who  died  before  we  arrived  at  the 
Cape.  We  had  sometimes  two  and 
once  three  men  thrown  overboard  in 
a  morning.  This  distemper  might 
probably  arise  from  the  badness  of  the 
water  which  we  took  in  at  Benconli, 
for  I  did  observe  while  I  was  there 
that  the  river  water,  wherewith  our 
ships  were  watered,  was  very  unwhole* 
some,  it  being  mixed  with  the  water 
of  many  smafl  creeks  that  proceeded 
from  low  land,  and  whose  streams 
were  always  very  black,  they  being 
nourished  by  the  water  that  drained 
out  of  the  low  swampy  unwholesome 
ground.  I  have  observed,  not  only 
there  but  in  other  hot  countries  also, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
that  the  land-floods  which  pour  iDto 
the  channels  of  the  rivers  about  the 
season  of  the  rains  are  very  unwhole- 
some. This  happens  chiefly,  as  I  take 
it,  where  the  water  drains  through 
thick  woods  and  savannahs  of  long 
grass  and  swampy  grounds,  with 
which  some  hot  countries  abound ; 
and  I  believe  it  receives  a  strong  tinc- 
ture from  the  roots  of  several  kind  of 
trees,  herbs,  kc. ;  and  especially  where 
there  is  any  stagnancy  of  the  water, 
it  soon  corrupts ;  and  possibly  the 
serpents  and  other  poisonous  vermin 
ana  insects  may  not  a  little  contri- 
bute to  its  bad  qualities ;  at  such 
times  it  will  look  very  deep  coloured, 
yellow,  red,  or  black,  &c.  The  season 
of  the  rains  was  over,  and  the  land- 
floods  were  abating  upon  the  taking 
up  this  water  in  the  River  of  Bencouli ; 
but  would  the  seamen  have  given 
themselves  the  trouble,  they  might 
have  filled  their  vessels  with  excellent 
good  water  at  a  spring  on  the  back 
side  of  the  fort,  not  above  200  or  SOO 
paces  from  the  landing-place,  and 
with  which  the  fort  is  serv^.  Beside 
the  badness  of  our  water,  it  was 
stowed  among  the  pepper  in  the  hold, 
wJu'oJj  made  it  very  hot   Every  mom-  [ 


ing  when  wc  came  to  take  our  allow- 
ance, it  was  so  hot  that  a  man  could 
hardly  safler  his  hands  in  it»  or 
hold  a  bottleful  of  it  in  his  hand.  I 
never  anywhere  felt  the  like,  nor 
could  I  have  thought  it  possible  that 
water  should  heat  to  that  degree  in  a 
ship's  hold.  It  was  exceeding  black, 
too,  and  looked  more  like  ink  than 
water.  Whether  it  grew  so  bUck  with 
standing,  or  was  tinged  with  the  pep- 
per, I  know  not ;  for  this  water  was 
not  so  black  when  it  was  first  taken 
up.  Our  food  also  was  very  bad,  for 
the  ship  had  been  out  of  En^and 
upon  this  voyage  al)ove  three  years ; 
and  the  salt  provision  brou£[ht  from 
thence,  which  we  fed  on,  having  been 
so  long  in  salt,  was  but  ordinary  food 
for  sickly  men  to  feed  on.  Captain 
Heath,  when  he  saw  the  misery  of  his 
companv,  ordered  his  own  tamarinds 
— of  which  he  had  some  iars  aboard — 
to  be  given  some  to  each  mess  to  eat 
with  their  rice.  This  was  a  great 
refreshment  to  the  men,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it  contributed  much  to  keep  us 
on  our  legs.  This  distemper  was  so 
universal  that  I  do  believe  there  was 
scarce  a  man  in  the  ship  but  lan- 
guished under  it ;  yet  it  stole  so  in- 
sensibly on  us,  that  we  could  not  say 
we  were  sick,  feeling  little  or  no  pain, 
only  a  weakness,  and  but  little  sto- 
mach. Nay,  most  of  those  that  died 
in  this  voyage  would  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  keep  their  cabins  or  ham- 
mocks till  they  could  not  stir  about ; 
and  when  they  were  forced  to  lie 
down,  they  made  their  wiUs,  and 
piked  ofi"^  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  loss  of  these  men,  and  the  weak 
languishing  condition  that  the  rest  of 
us  were  in,  rendered  us  incapable  to 
govern  our  ship  when  the  wind  blew 
more  than  ordinary.  This  often  hap- 
pened when  we  drew  near  the  Cape, 
and  as  oft  put  us  to  our  trumps'  to 

1  **  Peaked  off"; "  gradually  dwindled 

and  died.     The  word  is  used  in  the 

witches'  curse  in  Macbeth,  Act  1,  a.  8 : 

"  Weaty  seven  nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine." 

'  Forced  us  to  our  utmost  efibrts  ; 
drove  us  to  our  wits'  end. 
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manage  the  ship.  Captain  Heath, 
to  encourage  hu  men  to  their  labour, 
kept  hia  watch  as  constantly  as  any 
man,  though  sickly  himself,  and  lent 
a  helping  hand  on  all  occasions.  But 
at  last,  almost  despairing  of  gainiuff 
his  passage  to  the  Cape  dy  reason  of 
the  winds  coming  southerly,  and  we 
haring  now  been  sailing  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  he  called  all  our  men  to  con- 
8tdt  about  our  safety,  and  desired 
every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  freely  to  give  his  real  opinion 
and  advice  what  to  do  in  this  danger- 
ous juncture ;  for  we  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  keep  out  long,  and  could 
we  not  set  to  land  quickly,  must  hare 
perished  at  sea.  He  consulted,  there- 
fore, whether  it  were  best  to  beat  still 
for  the  Cape  or  bear  away  for  Johanna, 
where  we  might  expect  relief,  that 
being  a  place  where  our  outward- 
bound  East  India  ships  usually  touch, 
and  whose  natives  are  veiy  familiar ; 
but  other  places,  especially  St  Law- 
rence or  Madagascar,  ^  which  was 
nearer,  were  unknown  to  us.  We 
were  now  so  nigh  the  Cape  that,  with 
a  fair  wind,  we  might  expect  to  be 
there  in  four  or  five  davs ;  but  as  the 
wind  was  now,  we  could  not  hope  to 
get  thither.  On  the  other  side,  this 
wind  was  fair  to  carry  us  to  Johanna ; 
bat  then  Johanna  was  a  great  way 
off;  and  if  the  wind  should  con- 
tinue as  it  was,  to  bring  us  into  a 
true  trade-wind,  yet  we  could  not  get 
thither  under  a  fortnight ;  and  if  we 
■hould  meet  calms,  as  we  miffht  pro- 
bably expect,  it  might  be  much  longer. 
Besides,  we  should  lose  our  passage 
about  the  Cape  till  October  or  Novem- 
ber, this  being  about  the  latter  end  of 
March ;  for  after  the  10th  of  May  it 
is  not  usual  to  beat  about  the  Cape  to 
come  home.  All  circumstances  there- 
fore being  weighed  and  considered, 
we  at  last  unanimously  agreed  to  pro- 
secute our  voyage  towaras  the  Cape, 
and  with  patience  wait  for  a  shift  of 
wind.    But  Captain  Heath,   having 

^  AVhich  received  the  name  of  St 
Lawrence  from  its  Portuguese  dis- 
coverer, Emanuel  de  Meneses,  in 
1606. 
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thus  far  sounded  the  inclination  of  his 
weak  men,  told  them  that  it  was  not 
enough  that  they  all  consented  to 
beat  for  the  Cape,  for  our  desires  were 
not  sufficient  to  bring  us  thither,  but 
that  there  would  need  a  more  than 
ordinary  labour  and  management  from 
those  that  were  able  ;  and  withal,  for 
their  encouragement,  he  promised  a 
month's  pay  grcUia  to  every  man  that 
would  enffage  to  assist  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  bMB  ready  upon  call,  whether 
it  were  his  turn  to  watch  or  not ;  and 
this  money  he  promised  to  pay  at  the 
Cape.  This  offer  was  first  embraced 
by  some  of  the  officers,  and  then  as 
many  of  the  men  as  found  themselveif 
in  a  capacity  listed  themselves  in  a 
roll  to  serve  their  commander.  Thia 
was  wisely  contrived  of  the  captain, 
for  he  could  not  have  compelled  them 
in  their  weak  condition,  neither  would 
fair  words  alone,  without  some  hopes 
of  a  reward,  have  engaged  them  to  so 
much  extraordinary  work;  for  the 
ship,  sail,  and  rigging  were  mudi  out 
of  repair.  For  my  part,  I  was  too 
weak  to  enter  myself  m  that  list ;  for 
else  our  common  safety,  which  I 
plainly  saw  lay  at  stake,  would  have 
prompted  me  to  do  more  than  any 
such  reward  would  do.  In  a  short 
time  after  this  it  pleased  God  to 
favour  us  with  a  fine  wind,  which, 
being  improved  to  the  best  advantage 
by  the  incessant  labour  of  these  new- 
listed  men,  brought  ua  in  a  short  time 
to  the  Cape. 

The  ni^ht  before  we  entered  the  har- 
bour, which  was  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  being  near  the  land,  we 
fired  a  gun  every  hour  to  give  notice 
that  we  were  in  distress.  The  next 
day,  a  Dutch  captain  came  aboard  in 
hia  boat ;  who,  seeing  us  so  weak  as 
not  to  be  able  to  tnm  our  sails  to 
turn  into  the  harbour,  though  we 
did  tolerably  well  at  sea  before  the 
wind,  and  oeing  requested  by  our 
captain  to  assist  nim,  sent  ashore  for 
a  nundred  lusty  men,  who  immedi- 
ately came  aboard,  and  brought  our 
iJ^p  into  an  anchor.  They  also  unbent 
our  suls,  and  did  everything  for  us 
that  they  were  required  ^  ^o,  left 
which  Captain  HeaUi  jgni^a&ni  ^X^eia 
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to  the  full.  These  men  had  better 
stomachs  than  we,  and  ate  freely  of 
such  food  as  the  ship  afforded ;  and 
they  having  the  freedom  of  our  ship, 
to  go  to  and  fro  between  decks,  made 
prize  of  what  they  could  lay  their 
nands  on,  especially  salt  beef,  which 
our  men,  for  want  of  stomachs  in  the 
Yoya^  had  hung  up,  six,  eight,  or 
ten  pieces  in  a  place.  This  was  con- 
veyed away  before  we  knew  it  or 
thought  of  it ;  besides,  in  the  nieht, 
there  was  a  bale  of  muslins  broken 
open,  and  a  great  deal  conveyed 
away ;  but  whether  the  muslins  were 
stolen  by  our  own  men  or  the  Dutch 
X  cannot  say,  for  we  had  some  very 
dexterous  thieves  in  our  ship.  Being 
thus  got  safe  to  an  anchor,  the  si<£ 
were  presently  sent  ashore,  to  quar- 
ters provided  for  them,  and  tlioee 
that  were  able  remained  aboard  and 
had  good  fat  mutton  or  fresh  beef  sent 
aboard  every  day.  I  went  ashore, 
also,  with  m^  Painted  Prince,  where 
I  remained  with  him  till  the  time  of 
sailing  again,  which  was  about  six 
weeks,  in  which  time  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  inform  myself  of  what 
I  could  concerning  this  country, 
which  I  shall  in  this  next  place  give 
a  brief  account  of,  and  so  make  what 
haste  I  can  home. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  towards  the  south,  lying  in 
Lat  84°  30'  S.,  in  a  very  temperate 
climate.  I  look  upon  this  Latitude 
to  be  one  of  the  miloest  and  sweetest, 
for  its  temperature,  of  any  whatso- 
ever.*   .     .    . 

This  large  promontory  consists  of 
high  and  very  remarkable  land ;  and 
off  at  sea  it  affords  a  vary  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  prospect.  And 
without  doubt  the  prospect  of  it  was 
very  agreeable  to  those  Portuguese 
who  firat  found  out  this  way  by  sea  to 

^  A  digression  is  here  omitted,  in 
which  Dampier  combats  and  explains 
a  "  common  prejudice  "  among  Euro- 
pean seamen,  who  look  upon  the 
Cape    as   much    colder   than    other 

places  in  the  same  Latitude  to  the 

north  of  the  Line, 


the  East  Indies,  when  after  coasting 
along  the  vast  continent  of  Africa, 
towards  the  South  Pole,  they  had 
the  comfort  of  seeing  the  land  and 
their  course  end  in  this  promontory, 
which  therefore  they  called  the  Cape 
de  Bon  Esperance,  or  of  Good  Hope, 
finding  that  they  might  now  proceed 
eastward.*  The  most  remarkable 
land  at  sea  is  a  hieh  mountain,  steep 
to  the  sea,  with  a  flat  even  top,  whicn 
is  called  the  Table  Land.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Cape,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  it,  there  is  a  spacious 
harbour,'  with  a  low  flat  island  luring 
off  it,  which  you  may  leave  on  either 
hand,  and  pass  in  or  out  securely  at 
either  end.  Ships  that  anchor  here 
ride  near  the  mainland,  leaving  the 
isliuid  at  a  farther  distance  without 
them.  The  land  by  the  sea  against 
the  harbour  is  low,  but  backea  with 
high  mountains  a  little  way  in,  to 
tiie  southward  of  it. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  of  a 
brown  colour  ;  not  deep,  yet  indiffer- 
ently productive  of  grass,  herbs,  and 
trees.  The  grass  is  short,  like  that 
which  grows  on  our  Wiltshire  or 
Dorsetshire  Downs.  The  trees  here- 
abouts are  but  small  and  few;  the 
country  also  farther  from  the  sea  does 
not  much  abound  in  trees,  as  I  have 
been  informed.  The  mould  or  soil 
also  is  much  like  this  near  the  har- 
bour, which  though  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  very  fat  or  rich  land,  yet  it  is 
very  fit  for  cultivation,  ana  yields 
gocKl  crops  to  the  industrious  hus- 
bandman ;  and  the  country  is  racet^ 
well  settled  with  farms,  Dutoh 
families  and  French  refugees,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  up  in  the 
country  ;  but  there  are  but  few  fanns 
near  the  harbour.  Here  grows  plenty 
of  wheat,  barley,  pease,  &o.  Here 
are  also  fruits  of  many  kinds,  as 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  and  the 
lax^t  pomegranates  that  I  did  ever 
see.  Tne  chief  fruits  are  grapes. 
These   thrive    very   well,    and   the 

'  A  passage  relating  to  sounding 
and  signs  of  nearing  the  Cape  i8 
omitted. 

*  Table  Bay. 
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comntiT  18  of  late  yean  so  well 
stocked  with  TineyardB,  that  th^ 
make  abundance  of  wine,  of  which 
they  have  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
do  sell  ffreat  quantities  to  snips  that 
touch  herei  This  wine  is  like  a 
French  high  conntiy  white-wine,  but 
of  a  pale  yellowish  coloar;  it  is  sweet, 
veiy  pleasant,  and  strong. 

The  tame  animals  of  this  coontry 
are  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  cows,  horses, 
Ac  The  sheep  are  very  large  and 
fat,  for  they  thrive  very  weU  here. 
There  is  a  very  beaatifiil  sort  of  wild 
ass  in  this  country,  whose  body  is 
curiously  striped  with  eaual  lists  ^ 
of  white  and  black;  the  stripes 
coming  from  the  ridge  of  his  back, 
and  ending  under  the  belly,  which  is 
white.  Here  are  a  great  many  ducks, 
dunghill  fowls,  &c  ;  and  ostriches 
are  plentifully  found  in  the  dry 
mountains  and  plains.  The  sea 
hereabouts  affords  jplenty  of  fish  of 
divers  sorts ;  especially  a  small  sort 
of  fish,  not  so  big  as  a  herring,  where- 
of they  have  sudi  great  plenty,  that 
thejr  pickle  great  quantities  yearly, 
and  send  them  to  Europe.  SeaHa  are 
also  in  great  numbers  about  the 
Cape,  which,  as  I  have  still  observed, 
is  a  good  sign  of  the  plentifulness  of 
fish,  which  is  their  food. 

The  Dutch  have  a  strong  fort  by 
the  seaside,  against  the  harbour,  where 
the  Governor  lives.  At  about  200 
or  300  paces  distance  from  thence, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  fort,  there  is 
a  small  Dutch  town,  in  which  I  told 
about  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  low,  but 
well  built,  with  stone  walls,  there 
being  plenty  of  stone  drawn  out  of  a 

Soany  close  by.  On  the  back  side  of 
iie  town,  as  you  go  towards  the 
mountains,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  have  a  large  house,  and  a 
stately  garden  walled  in  with  a  high 
stone  walL  This  garden  is  full  of 
divers  sorts  of  herra,  flowers,  roots, 
and  fruits,  with  curious  spacious 
gravel  walks  and  arbours;  and  is 
watered  with  a  brook  that  descends 
out  of  the  mountains,  which  being 
cut  into  many  channel  is  conveyed 

^  Kings,  streaks. 
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into  all  parts  of  tho  garden.  The 
hedges  which  make  tne  walks  are 
very  thick,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  high. 
They  are  kept  exceeding  neat  and 
even  by  continual  pruning.  There 
are  lower  hedges  within  these  again, 
which  serve  to  separate  the  fruit 
trees  from  each  other,  but  witii- 
out  shading  them;  and  they  keep 
each  sort  m  fruit  by  themselves,  as 
apples,  pears,  abundance  of  quinces, 
pomegranates,  kc  These  all  prosper 
very  well,  and  bear  good  fruit,  espe- 
cially the  pomegranate.  The  roots 
and  garden  nerbe  have  also  their  dis- 
tinct places,  hedged  in  apart  by  them- 
selves ;  and  all  in  such  order,  that  it 
is  exceeding  pleasant  and  beautiful. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  NegrQ 
slaves  brought  from  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  some  of  which  are  con- 
tinually weeding,  pruning,  trimming, 
and  looking  after  it.  All  strangers 
are  allowed  the  liberty  to  walk  there ; 
and,  by  the  servant's  leave,  you  mav 
be  admitted  to  taste  of  the  fruit ;  but  if 
you  think  to  do  it  clandestinely  you 
may  be  mistaken,  as  I  knew  one  was 
when  I  was  in  the  garden,  who  took 
five  or  six  pomegranates,  and  was 
espied  by  one  of  the  slaves,  and 
threatened  to  be  carried  before  the 
Governor.  I  believe  it  cost  him  some 
money  to  make  his  peace,  for  I  heard 
no  more  of  it.  Farther  up  from  the 
sea,  beyond  the  garden,  towards  the 
mountuns,  there  are  several  other 
small  gardens  and  vineyards,  belong- 
ing to  private  men ;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  so  nigh,  that  the  number  of 
them  is  but  smalL 

.  The  Dutch  that  live  in  the  town 
get  considerably  by  the  ships  that 
frequently  touch  here,  chiefly  by  en- 
tertaining strangers  that  come  ashore 
to  rd^resh  themselves :  for  vou  must 
give  three  shillings  or  a  dollar  a  day 
for  your  entertainment;  the  bread 
and  flesh  is  as  cheap  here  as  in  Eng- 
land. Besides,  they  buy  good  penny- 
worUis  of  the  seamen,  both  outward 
and  homeward  bound,  which  the  far- 
mers up  the  country  buy  of  them 
again  at  a  dear  rate ;  for  they  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  buyvci%  ^Xa^t^s^ 
at  the  best  hand,  \)ul  m^X.  ^oroc!)  ^1 
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those  that  live  at  the  harbour ;  the 
nearest  settlements,  as  I  was  informed, 
being  twenty  miles  oflf.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  plenty  of  com  and 
wine,  yet  the  extraordinary  high  taxes 
which  the  Ck)mpany  lays  on  liauor 
make  it  very  dear,  and  you  can  ouy 
none  but  at  the  tavern,  except  it  be 
by  stealth.  There  are  but  three 
houses  in  the  town  that  sell  strong 
liquor,  one  of  which  is  this  wine- 
house  or  tavern  ;  there  they  sell  only 
wine  ;  another  seUs  beer  and  mum  ^ ; 
and  the  third  sells  brandy  and  to- 
bacco, all  extraordinarv  dear.  A  flask 
of  wine  which  holds  three  quarts  will 
cost  eighteen  stivers,'  for  so  much  I 
paid  for  it ;  yet  I  bought  as  much  for 
eight  stivers  in  another  place,  but  it 
was  privately,  at  an  unlicensed  house ; 
and  the  person  that  sold  it  would 
have  been  ruined  had  it  been  known. 
And  thus  much  for  the  country  and 
the  European  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  natural'  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
are  the  Hodmadods,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Hottentot ;  for  this  is  the 
name  by  which  they  call  to  one  an- 
other, either  in  their  dances,  or  on 
any  occasion,  as  if  every  one  of  them 
had  this  for  his  name.  The  word 
probably  has  some  signification  or 
other  in  their  language,  whatever  it 
is.  The  Hottentots  are  people  of  a 
middle  stature,  with  small  limbs  and 
thin  bodies,  full  of  activity.  Their 
faces  are  of  a  flat,  oval  figure,  of  tiie 
Negro  make,  with  great  eyebrows, 
black  eyes ;  Hut  neither  are  their 
noses  so  flat,  nor  their  lips  so  thick, 
as  the   Negroes  of  Guinea.      Their 

^  A  kind  of  strong  beer,  introduced 
into  England  from  fininswick  in  Ger- 
many. 

*  According  to  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
a  stiver  was,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  eauivalent  to 
a  penny  and  one-fifth  English. 
'  Native,  abonJgioaL 


complexion  is  darker  than  the  com- 
mon Indians,  though  not  so  black 
as  the  Negroes  or  New  Hollanders ; 
neither  is  their  hair  so  much  frizzled. 
They  besmear  themselves  all  over 
with  grease,  as  well  to  keep  their 
joints  supple,  as  to  fence  their  half- 
naked  bodies  from  the  air  by  stopping 
up  their  pores.  To  do  this  the  more 
effectually,  they  rub  soot  over  the 
greased  parts,  especially  their  faces, 
which  adds  to  their  natural  beauty 
as  painting  does  in  Europe ;  but 
withal  sends  from  them  a  strong 
smell,  which,  though  sufficiently 
pleasing  to  themselves,  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  others.  They  are  glad  of 
the  worst  of  kitchen  stuff  for  this 
purpose,  and  use  it  as  often  as  they 
can  get  it.  This  custom  of  anointing 
the  body  is  very  common  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  especially  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  where  they  generally  use 
palm  oil,  anointing  themselves  from 
head  to  foot ;  but  when  they  want  oil 
they  make  use  of  kitchen  stuff,  which 
they  buy  of  the  Europeans  that  trade 
with  them.  In  the  East  Indies  also, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Cudda  and 
Malacca,  and  in  general  on  almost  all 
the  easterly  islands,  as  well  on  Suma- 
tra, Java,  &c.,  as  on  the  Philippine 
and  Spice  Islands,  the  Indian  inhabi- 
tants anoint  themselves  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
especially  mornings  and  evenings. 
They  spend  sometimes  half-an-hour 
in  chafing  the  oil,  and  rubbing  it  into 
their  hair  and  skin,  leaving  no  place 
unsmeared  with  oil  but  their  face, 
which  they  daub  not  like  these  Hot- 
tentots. The  Americans  also  in 
some  places  do  use  this  custom,  but 
not  so  frequently,  perhaps  for  want 
of  oil  and  grease  to  do  it.  Yet  some 
American  Indians  in  the  North  Seas 
frequently  daub  themselves  with  a 
pigment  made  with  leaves,  roots,  or 
nerbs,  or  with  a  sort  of  red  earth, 
giving  their  skins  a  yellow,  red,  or 
green  colour,  according  as  the  pig- 
ment is.  And  these  smell  unsavourly 
enough  to  people  not  accustomed  to 
them ;  though  not  so  rank  as  those 
who  use  oil  or  grease. 
The  Hottentots  wear  no  covering 
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on  their  heads,  but  deck  their  hair 
with  small  shells.  Their  garments 
are  sheepskins  wrapped  about  their 
shoulders  like  a  mantle,  with  the 
woolly  sides  next  their  bodies.  The 
men  have,  brides  this  mantle,  a 
piece  of  skin  like  a  small  apron  hang- 
ing before  them>  The  women  have 
another  skin  tucked  about  their  waists 
which  Comes  down  to  their  knees 
like  a  petticoat :  and  their  legs  are 
wrappea  round  with  sheepguts,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  some  up  as  high 
as  to  their  calves,  others  even  from 
their  feet  to  their  knees  ;  which  at  a 
small  distance  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
boots.  These  are  put  on  when  they 
are  green ;  and  so  thej  grow  hard 
and  stiff  on  their  legs,  for  they  never 
pull  them  off  again,  till  they  have 
occasion  to  eat  them  ;  which  is  when 
they  journey  from  home,  and  have 
no  other  food :  then  these  guts, 
which  have  been  worn,  it  may  be,  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  make 
them  a  good  banquet  This  I  was 
informed  of  by  the  Dutch.  They 
never  pull  off  their  sheepskin  gar- 
ments out  to  louse  themselves ;  for 
by  continual  wearing  them  they  are 
full  of  vermin,  which  obliges  them 
often  to  strip  and  sit  in  the  sun  two 
or  three  hours  together  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  to  destroy  them.  Indeed, 
most  Indians  that  live  remote  from 
the  Equator  are  molested  with  lice, 
though  their  garments  afford  less 
shelter  for  lice  uian  these  Hottentots' 
sheepskins  do.  For  all  those  Indians 
who  live  in  cold  countries,  as  in  the 
north  and  south  parts  of  America, 
have  some  sort  of  skin  or  other  to 
cover  their  bodies,  aa  deer,  otter, 
beaver,  or  seal  skins,  all  which  they 
as  constantly  wear,  without  shifting 
themselves,  as  these  Hottentots  do 
their  shee]Mkins.  And,  hence  they 
are  lousy  too,  and  strong  scentea, 
though  they  do  not  daub  themselves 
at  afl,  or  but  very  little ;  for  even 
by  reason  of  their  skins  they  smell 
fltrong. 

The  Hottentots'  houses  are  the 
meanest  that  I  did  ever  see.  They 
are  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
ten  jor  twelve  from  side  to  side.    They 


are  in  a  manner  round,  made  with 
small  poles  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and  brought  together  at  the  top, 
where  they  are  fastened.  The  sides 
and  top  of  tlie  house  are  filled  up 
with  boughs  coarsely  wattled  between 
the  poles,  and  all  is  covered  over  with 
lonj;  grass,  rushes,  and  pieces  of  hides  ; 
and  the  house  at  a  distance  appears 
just  like  a  haycock.  They  leave  only 
a  small  hole  on  one  side,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  for  a  door  to  creep 
in  and  out  at;  but  when  the  wind 
comes  in  at  this  door  they  stop  it  up, 
and  make  another  hole  in  the  opposite 
side.  They  make  the  fire  m  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  the  smoke 
ascends  out  of  the  crannies,  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  They  have  no 
beds  to  lie  on,  but  tumble  down  at 
niffht  round  the  fire.  Their  house- 
hold furniture  is  commonly  an  earthen 
pot  or  two  to  boil  victuafs,  and  they 
live  very  miserably  and  hard ;  it  u 
reported,  that  they  will  fast  two  or 
three  days  together  when  they  travel 
about  tne  country.  Their  common 
food  is  either  herbs,  flesh,  or  shdl- 
fish,  which  they  get  among  the  rocks, 
or  other  places  at  low  water  :  for  Uiey 
have  no  boats,  bark-logs,  nor  canoes 
to  go  a-fishing  in  ;  so  mat  their  chief 
subsistence  is  on  land  animals,  or  on 
such  herbs  as  the  land  naturally  pro- 
duces. I  was  told  by  my  Dutch  land- 
lord that  they  kept  sheep  and  bullocks 
here  before  the  Dutdi  settled  among 
them  :  and  that  the  inland  Hottentots 
have  still  great  stocks  of  cattle,  and 
sell  them  to  the  Dutch  for  rolls  of 
tobacco ;  and  that  the  price  for  which 
they  sell  a  coW^  or  sheep,  was  as 
much  twisted  tobacco  as  will  reach 
from  the  horns  or  head  to  the  tail ; 
for  they  are  great  lovers  of  tobacco, 
and  will  do  anything  for  it.  This 
their  way  of  trucking^  was  confirmed 
to  me  by  many  others,  who  yet  said 
that  they  could  not  buy  their  beef 
this  cheap  way,  for  they  had  not  the 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  Hottentots^ 
that  being  a  privilege  which  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  reserve  to 
themselves.    My  landlord,  having  a 

^  Bartering,  excShan|s^Ti%. 
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great  many  lodgers,  fed  ns  most  with 
mntton,  some  of  which  he  bought  of 
the  butcher,  and  there  is  but  one  in 
the  town  ;  but  most  of  it  he  killed  in 
the  ni^h^  the  sheep  being  brought 
privately  by  the  Hottentots,  who 
assisted  in  skinning  and  dressing, 
and  had  the  skin  and  guts  for  their 
pains.  I  judge  these  sheep  were 
fetched  out  of  the  country  a  good 
way  off ;  for  he  himself  womd  be  ab- 
sent a  day  or  two  to  procure  them, 
and  two  or  three  Hottentots  with  him. 
These  of  the  Hottentots  that  live  by 
the  Dutch  town  have  their  greatest 
subsistence  from  the  Dutch  :  for  there 
is  one  or  more  of  them  belonging  to 
every  house.  These  do  all  sorts  of 
servile  work,  and  there  take  their 
food  and  grease.  Three  or  four  more 
of  their  nearest  relations  sit  at  the 
doors  or  near  the  Dutch  house,  wait- 
ing for  the  scraps  and  fn^ments  that 
come  from  the  table ;  and  if  between 
meals  the  Dutch  people  have  any 
occasion  for  them  to  go  on  errands  or 
the  like,  they  are  reaay  at  command, 
expecting  little  for  their  pains ;  but 
for  a  stranger  they  will  not  budge 
ander  a  stiver. 

Their  religion,  if  they  have  any,  is 
wholly  unknown  to  me  ;  for  they  nave 
no  temple  nor  idol,  nor  any  place  of 
worship  that  I  did  see  or  hear  of.  Yet 
their  mirth  and  nocturnal  pastimes 
at  the  new  and  full  of  the  moon  look- 
ed as  if  they  had  some  superstition 
about  it  For  at  the  full  esx)ecially 
they  sing  and  dance  all  night,  making 
a  great  noise.  I  walked  out  to  their 
huts  twice  at  these  times,  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  moon  arose  above  the 
horizon,  and  viewed  them  for  an  hour 
or  more.  They  seem  all  very  busy, 
both  men,  women,  and  children, 
dancing  very  oddly  on  the  green  grass 
by  their  houses.  They  traced  to  and 
fro  promiscuously,  often  clapping 
their  nands  and  singing  aloud.  Their 
faces  were  sometimes  to  the  east,  some- 
times to  the  west ;  neither  did  I  see 
any  motion  or  gesture  that  they  used 
when  their  faces  were  towards  the 
moon,  more  than  when  their  backs 
were  towards  it.  After  I  had  thus 
observed  them  for  a  whUoi  I  returned 


to  my  lodging,  which  was  not  above 
200  or  800  paces  from  their  huts ;  and 
I  heard  them  singing  in  the  same 
manner  all  night.  In  the  grey  of  tiie 
morning  I  walked  out  again,  and 
found  many  of  the  men  and  women 
still  singing  and  dancing,  who  con- 
tinued their  mirth  till  the  moon  went 
down,  and  then  they  left  off ;  some 
of  them  going  into  their  huts  to  sleep, 
and  others  to  their  attendance  in  their 
Dutch  houses.  Other  Negroes  are 
less  circumspect,  in  their  night-dances, 
as  to  the  precise  time  of  the  full  moon, 
they  being  more  general  in  these 
nocturnal  pastimes,  and  use  them 
oftener ;  as  ao  many  people  also  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Yet  there  is 
a  difference  between  colder  and  wanner 
countries  as  to  their  divertisements.  * 
The  warmer  climates  being  generally 
veiT  productive  of  delicate  fruits,  Ace, 
and  these  uncivilised  people  caring 
for  little  else  than  what  is  barely 
necessary,  they  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time  m  diverting  them- 
selves after  their  several  fashions ; 
but  the  Indians  of  colder  climates  are 
not  so  much  at  leisure,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  bein^  scarce  with  them, 
and  they  necessitated  to  be  continu- 
ally fishing,  hunting,  or  fowling  for 
their  subsistence ;  not  as  with  ua, 
for  recreation.  As  for  these  Hotten- 
tots, they  are  a  very  lazy  sort  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  though  they  live  in  a  delicate 
country,  very  fit  to  be  manured,  and 
where  there  is  land  enough  for  them, 
yet  they  choose  rather  to  live  as  their 
forefathers,  poor  and  miserable,  than 
be  at  pains  for  plenty.  And  so  much 
for  the  Hottentots  :  I  shall  now  return 
to  our  own  affairs. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Cape,  Cap- 
tain Heath  took  a  house  to  live  in, 
in  order  to  recover  his  health.  Such 
of  his  men  as  were  able  did  so  too  : 
for  the  rest  he  provided  lodgings  and 
paid  their  expenses.  Three  or  tour  of 
our  men,  who  came  ashore  very  sick, 
died  ;  but  the  rest,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  doctors  of  the  fort,  a  fine  air, 
and  good  kitchen  and  cellar  physic, 
soon  recovered  their  health.     Those 

^  Sports,  diversions. 
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that  saliscribed  to  be  at  all  calls,  and 
assisted  to  bring  in  the  ship,  received 
Captain  Heaths  bounty,  by  which 
they  furnished  themselves  with  liquor 
for  their  homeward  voyage.  But  we 
were  now  so  few,  that  we  could  not 
sail  the  ship  ;  therefore  Captain  Heath 
desired  the  Governor  to  spare  him 
some  men ;  and,  as  1  was  informed, 
had  a  xyromise  to  be  supplied  out  of 
the  homeward-bound  Dutch  East  In- 
dia ships,  that  were  now  expected 
eveiT  day  ;  and  we  waited  for  them. 
In  the  meantime,  in  came  the  James 
and  Mary,  and  the  Josiah  of  London, 
bound  home.  Out  of  these  we  thought 
to  have  been  furnished  with  men,  but 
they  had  only  enough  for  themselves ; 
therefore  we  waited  yet  longer  for  the 
Dutch  Fleet,  which  at  last  arrived : 
but  we  could  get  no  men  from  them. 
Captain  Heath  was  therefore  forced 
to  get  men  by  stealth,  such  as  he 
could  pick  up,  whether  soldiers  or 
seamen.  The  Dutch  knew  our  want 
of  men  ;  therefore  near  forty  of  them, 
those  that  had  a  design  to  return  to 
Europe,  came  privately  and  offered 
themselves,  and  waited  in  the  night 
at  places  appointed,  where  our  IxMits 
went  and  fetched  three  or  four  aboard 
at  a  time,  and  hid  them,  especially 
when  any  Dutch  boat  came  aboard 
our  ship.  Here  at  the  Cape  I  met  my 
friend  Daniel  Wallis,  the  same  who 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam  at  Pulo 
Condore.^  After  several  traverses 
to  Madagascar,  Don  Msscarin,'  Pon- 
dicherry,  Pegu,  Cunnimere,  Madras, 
and  the  River  Hooghly,  he  was  now 
got  hither  in  a  homeward-bound  Dutch 
ship.  I  soon  persuaded  him.  to  come 
over  to  us,  and  fouakl  means  to  get 
him  aboard  our  ship. 

About  the  28d  of  May  we  sailed 
from  the  Cape  in  the  company  of  the 
James  and  Mary  and  the  Josiah, 
directing  our  course  towards  the  Island 
SaBta  Helena.  We  met  nothing  of 
remark  in  this  voyage  except  a  great 
swelling  sea  out  of  tne  Sw.,  which, 

^  Escaping  from  a  murderous  Ma- 
layan crew.  See  end  of  Chapter  Xiy., 
pflffe  259. 

•The  Isle  of  France. 


taking  us  on  the  broadside,  made  us 
roll  sufficiently.  Such  of  our  water- 
casks  as  were  between  decks,  running 
from  side  to  side,  were  in  a  short  time 
all  staved,  and  the  deck  well  washed 
with  the  fresh  water.  The  shot 
tumbled  out  of  the  lockers  and  gar- 
lands, and  run^  a  loud  peal,  rnmbBng 
from  side  to  side  every  roll  that  the 
ship  made ;  neither  was  it  an  easy 
matter  to  reduce  them  again  within 
bounds.  The  guns  being  carefully 
looked  after  and  lashed  fast,  never 
budged,  but  the  tackles  or  pulleys 
and  lashings  made  great  music  too. 
The  sudden  and  violent  motion  of  the 
ship  made  us  fearful  lest  some  of  the 
guns  should  have  broken  loose,  which 
must  have  been  very  detrimental  to 
the  ship's  sides.  The  masts  were  also 
in  great  danger  to  be  rolled  by  the 
board ;  but  no  harm  happened  to  any 
of  us  besides  the  loss  ot  three  or  four 
butts  of  water,  and  a  barrel  or  two  of 
good  Cape  wine,  which  was  staved  in 
the  great  cabin.  This  great  tumbling 
sea  took  us  shortly  after  we  came 
from  the  Cape.  The  violence  of  it 
lasted  but  one  night;  yet  we  had  a 
continual  swelling  out  of  the  SW. 
almost  during  all  Sie  passa^  to  Santa 
Helena,  which  was  an  eminent  token 
that  the  SW.  winds  were  now  violent 
in  the  higher  latitudes  towards  the 
South  Pole ;  for  this  was  the  time 
of  year  for  those  winds.  Notwith- 
standing this  boisterous  sea  coming 
thus  oluiquely  upon  us,  we  had  fine 
clear  weather,  and  a  moderate  gale  at 
SK,  or  between  that  and  the  east, 
till  we  came  to  the  Island  Santa 
Helena,  where  we  arrived  the  20th  of 
June.  There  we  found  the  Prinoeas 
Ann  at  anchor  waiting  for  ns. 

The  Island  Santa  Helena  lies  in 
about  16**  S.  Lat.  The  air  is  com- 
monly serene  and  clear,  except  in  the 
montns  that  yield  rain;  yet  we  had 
one  or  two  very  rainy  days  even  while 
we  were  here.  Here  are  moist  seasons 
to  plant  and  sow ;  and  the  weather  is 
temperate  enough  as  to  heat,  though 
so  near  the  E<iuator,  and  very  healthy. 
The  island  is  but  sinalL  not  above 
nine  or  ten  leagues  in  leai^di,  «xA 
stands  800  or  400  lea^s^uia  ttom  \2ka 
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main  land.  It  Ib  bounded  against 
the  sea  with  steep  rocks,  so  that 
there  is  no  landisg  but  at  two  or 
three  places.  The  land  is  high  and 
mountainous,  and  seems  to  be  very 
dry  and  poor,  yet  there  are  fine  val- 
leys proper  for  cultivation.  The 
mountains  appear  bare,  only  in  some 
places  yon  may  see  a  few  low  shrubs ; 
but  the  valleys  afford  some  trees  fit 
for  building,  as  I  was  informed. 

This  island  is  said  to  have  been 
first  discovered  and  settled  by  the 
Portuguese,^  who  stocked  it  with 
goats  and  hogs;  but  it  being  after- 
wards deserted  by  them,  it  lay  waste 
till  the  Dutch,  finding  it  convenient 
to  relieve  their  East  India  ships, 
settled  it  again ;  but  they  afterwards 
relinquished  it  for  a  more  convenient 
place,  I  mean  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Then  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany settled  their  servants  there,  and 
began  to  fortify  it;  but  they  being 
yet  weak,  the  Dutch  about  the  year 
1672  came  thither  and  retook  it,  and 
kept  it  in  their  possession.  This 
news  being  reported  in  England, 
Captain  Monday  was  sent  to  retake 
it,  who;  by  the  advice  and' conduct  of 
one  that  had  formerly  lived  there, 
landed  a  party  of  armed  men  in  the 
night  in  a  small  cove,  unknown  to 
the  Dutch  then  in  garrison,  and 
climbing  the  rocks,  ^t  up  into  the 
island,  and  so  came  m  the  morning 
to  the  hills  hanging  over  the  fort 
which  stands  by  the  sea  in  a  small 
valley.  Thence  firing  into  the  fort, 
they  soon  made  them  surrender. 
There  were  at  this  time  two  or  three 
Dutch  East  India  ships  either  at 
anchor,  or  coming  thither,  when  our 
ships  were  there.  These,  when  they 
saw  that  the  English  were  masters  of 
the  island  a^ain,  made  sail  to  be 
gone ;  but  being  chased  by  the  Eng- 
lish frigates,  two  of  them  became  rich 
prizes  to  Captain  Monday  and  his 
men.    The  island  has  continued  ever 

^  By  Juan  de  Nova,  in  1501,  who 

^ve  such  a  favourable  account  of  tlie 

island,  that  the  Portuguese  Admirals 

were  instructed  in  future  to  touch 

tlietv  for  refreahmenta. 


since  in  the  hands  of  the  Ensliab 
East  India  Company,  and  has  oeen 
greatly  strengthened  both  with  men 
and  guns ;  so  that  at  this  day  it  is 
secure  enough  from  the  invasion  ot 
any  enemy.  For  the  common  luid- 
ing-place  is  a  small  bay,  like  a  half- 
moon,  scarce  500  paces  wide,  between 
the  two  points.  Close  by  the  seaside 
are  gooa  guns  planted  at  equal  dis- 
tances, lying  along  from  one  end  of 
the  bay  to  the  other;  besides  a  small 
fort,  a  little  farther  in  from  the  sea, 
near  the  midst  of  the  bay :  all  which 
makes  this  bay  so  strong,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  force  it.  The  smdl 
cove  where  Captain  Monday  Isoided 
his  men  when  he  took  the  island  from 
the  Dutch,  is  scarce  fit  for  a  boat  to 
land  at,  and  yet  that  is  now  sAso 
fortified. 

There  is  a  small  English  town 
within  the  great  bay,  standing  in  a 
little  valley  between  two  high  steep 
mountains.  There  may  be  about 
twenty  or  thirty  small  houses,  whose 
walls  are  built  with  rough  stones; 
the  inside  furniture  is  very  mean. 
The  Governor  has  a  pretty  tolerably 
handsome  low  house  by  the  fort, 
where  he  commonly  lives,  having  a 
few  soldiers  to  attend  him,  and  to 
guard  the  fort.  But  the  houses  in 
the  town  before  mentioned  stand 
empty,  save  only  when  ships  arrive 
here ;  for  their  owners  have  all  plan- 
tations farther  in  the  island,  where 
they  constantly  employ  themselves. 
But  when  ships  arrive,  they  all  flock 
to  the  town,  where  they  live  all  the 
time  that  the  ships  lie  here ;  for  then 
is  their  fair  or  market,  to  buy  such 
necessaries  as  they  want,  and  to  sell 
off  the  produce  of  their  plantations. 
Their  plantations  afford  potatoes, 
yams,  and  some  plantains  and  ban- 
anas. Their  stock  consists  chiefly  of 
hogs,  bullocks,  cocks  and  hens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys,  of  which  they 
have  great  plenty,  and  sell  them  at 
a  low  rate  to  the  sailors;  takinia;  in 
exchange  shirts,  drawers,  or  anv  light 
clothes,  pieces  of  calico,  silks,  or 
muslins.  Arrack,  sugar,  and  lime- 
juice  are  also  much  esteemed  and 
coveted  by  them.    But  now  they  are 
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in  hopes  to  prodnce  wine  and  brandy 
in  a  short  time ;  for  they  already 
begin  to  plant  vines  for  that  end, 
there  being  a  few  Frenchmen  there 
to  manage  that  affair.  This  I  was 
told,  bnt  I  saw  nothing  of  it,  for  it 
rained  so  hard  when  I  was  ashore, 
that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  plantations.  I  was  also 
informed  that  they  get  manatee  or 
sea-cows  here,  which  seemed  very 
strange  to  me.  Therefore  inquiring 
more  strictly  into  the  matter,  I  fonna 
the  Santa  Helena  manatee  to  be,  by 
their  shapes  and  manner  of  lying 
ashore  on  the  rocks,  those  creatores 
called  sea-lions;  for  the  manatee 
never  come  ashore,  neither  are  they 
found  near  any  rocky  shores  as  this 
island  is,  there  being  no  feeding  for 
them  in  such  places.  Besides,  in  this 
island  there  is  no  river  for  them  to 
drink  at,  though  there  is  a  small 
brook  runs  into  the  sea  out  of  the 
▼alley  by  the  forL 

We  stayed  here  five  or  six  days,  all 
which  time  the  islanders  lived  at  the 
town,  to  entertain  the  seamen,  who 
constantly  flocked  ashore  to  ei^'oy 
themselves  among  their  countiy 
people.  Our  toucliing  at  the  Cape 
nad  greatly  drained  the  seamen  of 
their  loose  coins,  at  which  these 
islanders  as  greatly  repined ;  and  some 
of  the  poorer  sort  openly  complained 
against  such  doin^,  saying  it  was  fit 
that  the  East  India  Company  should 
be  acquainted  with  it,  that  they 
might  hindertheir  shi]«from  touching 
at  the  Cape.  Yet  they  were  extremely 
kind,  in  nopes  to  get  what  was  re- 
maining. They  are  most  of  tiiem 
very  noor;  but  such  as  could  get  a 
little  liquor  to  sell  to  the  seamen  at 
this  time  got  what  the  seamen  could 
spare,  for  the  nunch-houses  were  never 
empty.  But  nad  we  all  come  directly 
hitner,  and  not  touched  at  the  Cape, 
even  the  poorest  people  among  them 
would  have  gotten  something  by  en- 
tertaining sidL  men.  For  commonly 
the  seamen  coming  home  are  troubled 
more  or  less  with  scorbutic  distempers, 
and  their  only  hopes  are  to  ^t  re- 
freshment and  health  at  this  island ; 
and  these  hopes  seldom  or  never  ful 


them  if  once  they  get  footing  here : 
for  the  island  afforas  abundance  of 
delicate  herbs,  wherewith  the  lidt 
are  first  bathed  to  supple  their  joints, 
and  then  the  fruits  and  herbs  and 
fresh  food  soon  after  cure  them  of 
their  scorbutic  humours;  so  that  in 
a  week's  time  men  that  have  been 
carried  ashore  in  hammocks,  and  they 
who  were  wholly  unable  to  go,  have 
been  able  to  leap  and  dance.  I>oubt- 
less  the  serenity  and  wholesomenees 
of  the  air  contributes  much  to  tht 
carrying  off  of  these  distempers,  for 
there  is  constantly  a  fresh  breeze. 
While  we  stayed  here,  many  of  the 
seamen  got  sweethearts.  One  young 
man  bdonging  to  the  James  and 
Mary  was  married,  and  brought  hiB 
wife  to  England  with  him.  Another 
brought  his  sweetheart  to  England, 
they  being  each  engaged  by  bonds  to 
marry  at  their  arrival  in  England; 
and  several  others  of  our  men  were 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  tibe 
Santa  Helena  maids,  who,  thougjh 
they  were  bom  there,  yet  very  ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  released  from 
that  prison,  which  they  have  no  other 
way  to  compass  but  by  marrying  sea- 
men or  passengers  that  touch  here. 
The  young  women  bom  here  are  but 
one  remove  from  English,  being  the 
daughters  of  such.  They  are  well 
shapBd,  proper,  and  comely,  were 
they  in  a  dress  to  set  them  off. 

My  stay  ashore  here  was  but  two 
days,  to  get  refreshments  for  myself 
and  Jeoly,  whom  I  carried  ashore 
with  me;  and  he  was  very  diligent 
to  pick  up  such  things  as  the  ishtnd 
afforded,  carrying  ashore  with  him  a 
bag,  which  the  people  of  the  isle 
filled  with  roots  for  him.  They 
flocked  about  him,  and  seemed  to 
admire  him  much.  This  was  the 
last  place  where  I  had  him  at  my 
own  disposal;  for  the  mate  of  the 
ship,  who  had  Mr  Moody's  share  in 
him,  left  him  entirely  to  my  manage- 
ment, I  being  to  bnng  him  to  Eng- 
land. Bnt  I  was  no  sooner  arrivwl 
in  the  Thames,  but  he  was  sent  ashore 
to  be  seen  by  some  eminent  persons ; 
and  I,  being  in  want  of  monft^^^fiv^ 
prevailed  npou  to  wtYL  to^  \ivi\.  tl 
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siffht  of  land,  we  got  together  ag&in, 
all  but  the  James  and  Maiy.  She 
got  into  the  Channel  before  ns,  and 
went  to  Plymonth,  and  there  gave  an 
acconnt  of  the  rest  of  us;  whereupon 
our  men-of-war  who  lay  there  came 
out  to  join  us,  and  meeting  us,  brought 
us  ofif  rlymouth.  There  our  consort 
the  James  and  Maiy  came  to  us  again ; 
and  thence  we  all  sailed  in  company 
of  several  men-of-war  towards  Ports- 
mouth. There  our  first  convoy  left 
us,  and  went  in  thither.  But  we  did 
not  want  convoys,  for  our  fleets  were 
then  repairing  to  their  winter  har- 
bours to  be  laid  up ;  so  that  we  had 
the  company  of  several  English  ships 
to  the  Downs,  and  a  squadron  also  of 
Dutch  sailed  up  the  Channel,  but 
kept  off  iarther  from  our  English 
coast,  they  being  bound  home  to 
Holland.  When  we  came  as  high  as 
the  South  Foreland,  we  left  them 
standing  on  their  course,  keeping  on 
the  back  of  the  Goodwin  Sands ;  and 
we  luffed  in  for  the  Downs,  where  we 
anchored  September  the  16th,  1691. 


mj  share  in  him,  and  by  degrees  all 
of'^it.  After  this  I  heard  that  he  was 
carried  about  to  be  shown  as  a  sight, 
and  that  he  died  of  the  small-poz  at 
Oxford. 

But  to  proceed.  Our  water  being 
filled,  and  the  ships  all  stocked  with 
fresh  provision,  we  sailed  hence  in 
company  of  the  Princess  Ann,  the 
James  and  Mary,  and  the  Josiah, 
July  the  2d,  1691,  directing  our 
course  towards  Eneland,  and  ofesign- 
ing  to  touch  nownere  by  the  way. 
.  .  .  In  our  passage  before  we  got 
to  the  Line,  we  saw  three  ships,  and 
making  towards  them,  we  found  two 
of  them  to  be  Portuguese,  bound  to 
Brazil.  The  third  kept  on  a  wind, 
so  that  we  could  not  speak  with  her ; 
but  we  found  by  the  Portuguese  it 
was  an  English  ship,  called  the 
Dorothy,  Captain  Thwayt  command- 
er, bound  to  the  East  Indies.  After 
this  we  kept  company  still  with  our 
three  consorts  till  we  came  near  Eng- 
land, and  then  were  separated  by  bM. 
weatiier;  but  before  we  came  within 
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DEDICATION. 

To  His  Grace,  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, MarqaiB  of  Tavistock,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Baron  Rnssel,  Baron  Rns- 
sel  of  Thomhaogb,  and  Baron  How- 
land  of  Streatham:  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  LoM-Lieatenant  and 
Gustos  Rotnlomm  of  the  County  of 
Bedford. 

My  Lokd,* — The  following  narratiYe 
of  a  very  singular  naval  achievement 
is  addressed  to  Tour  Grace,  both  on 
account  of  the  infinite  obligations 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  all 
times  professes  to  have  received  from 
your  friendship ;  and  also,  as  the  sub- 
ject itself  naturally  claims  the  patron- 
age of  one  under  whose  direction  the 
British  Navy  has  resumed  its  ancient 
spirit  and  lustre,  and  has  in  one  sum- 
mer ennobled  itself  by  two  victories, 
the  most  decisive  and  (if  the  strength 
and  numberoftheoaptures  be  consider- 
ed) the  most  important  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  annals.^    Indeed,  an 

^  In  1747,  when  Anson,  then  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  defeated  the 
French  Admiral,  lonquierre,  near 
Cape  Finisterre,  capturing  six  i^ps  of 
the  line  and  a  valuable  convoy,  and 
gaininc^  as  his  reward,  a  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Anson,  Baron 
Soberton ;  and  Hawke  totally  defeated 
the  French  fleet  off  Bellosle,  also 


uninterrupted  series  of  success,  and  a 
manifest  superiority  gained  universally 
over  the  enemy,  both  in  commerce 
and  glory,  seem  to  be  the  necessary 
effects  of  a  revival  of  strict  discipline^ 
and  of  an  unbiassed  regard  to  merit 
and  service.  These  are  marks  that 
must  distinguish  the  happy  period  of 
time  in  which  Your  Grace  presided, 
and  afford  a  fitter  subject  for  history 
than  for  an  address  of  this  nature. 
Very  signal  advantages  of  rank  and 
distinction,  obtained  and  secured  to 
the  naval  profession  by  Your  Grace's 
auspicious  influence,  wiU  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  your  unwearied 
xesl  and  attachment  to  it,  and  be  for 
ever  remembered  with  the  highest 
gratitude  by  all  who  shall  be  employed 
in  it.  As  these  were  the  generous 
rewards  of  past  exploits,  they  will  be 
likewise  the  noblest  incentives  and 
surest  pledges  of  the  future.  That 
Your  Grace's  eminent  talents,  magna- 

taking  six  ships,  and  winning  ^mo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Y ice-Acmural  of 
the  Blue.  Of  the  first-named  victory, 
it  is  narrated  that  when  M.  St  Geoige, 
captain  of  one  of  the  French  vess^ 
cave  up  his  sword  to  Anson,  he  ad- 
dressed him  thus,  with  allusion  to 
the  names  of  two  of  tiie  ships  that 
had  surrendered :  "Yousavesvainca 
L'Invincible,  et  La  Gloire  vous  suit" 
— "  You  have  vanquished  the  Invin- 
cible, and  Olory  follows  you."  TYi*^ 
Dedifiatioa  wia  imUeam  Vl^. 
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nimityi  and  disinterested  zeal,  whence 
the  public  has  already  reaped  such 
signal  benefits,  may  in  all  times  prove 
equally  successful  in  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  is  the 
ardent  wish  of,  My  Lord,  Your  Grace's 
most  obedient,  most  dercted,  and 
most  humble  servant, 

Richard  Walter. 


INTRODUCTION. 

N0TWITH8TANDINO  the  great  improve- 
ment of  navigation  within  the  last 
two  centuries,  a  Voyage  Round  the 
World  is  still  considerMl  as  an  enter- 
prise of  a  very  singular  nature ;  and 
the  public  have  never  failed  to  be  ex- 
tremely inquisitive  about  the  various 
accidents  and  turns  of  fortune  with 
which  this  uncommon  attempt  is 
generally  attended.  And  though  the 
amusement  expected  in  a  narration  of 
this  kind  is  doubtless  one  great  source 
of  this  curiositv,  and  a  strong  incite- 
ment with  the  bulk  of  readers,  yet  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  mankind  have 
always  sgreed  tnat  from  these  rela- 
tions, if  faithfully  executed,  the  more 
important  purposes  of  navigation, 
commerce,  and  national  interest  may 
be  greatly  promoted.  For  every  au- 
thentic account  of  foreign  coasts  and 
countries  will  contribute  to  one  or 
more  of  these  great  ends  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth,  wants,  or  commodities 
of  those  countries,  and  our  ignorance 
of  those  coasts ;  and  Uierefore  a  Voy- 
age Round  the  World  promises  a  spe- 
cies of  information  of  all  others  the 
most  desirable  and  interesting,  since 
great  part  of  it  is  performed  in  seas 
and  on  coasts  with  which  we  are  as 
yet  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  coun- 
try renowned  for  the  abundance  of  its 
wealth,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time 
stigmatised  for  its  poverty  in  the 
necessaries  and  convenienoea  of  a 
civilised  life. 

These   consideratioDS   have   occa- 
siQDed  the  pablietition  of  the  ensuing 


work,  which,  in  gratifying  the  incjuisi- 
tive  turn  of  mankind,  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  safety  and  success  of  future 
navigators  and  to  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  power,  may  doubtless 
vie  with  any  narration  of  this  kind 
hitherto  made  public.  Since  the  cir- 
cumstancesof  tnisundertaklng  already 
known  to  the  world  may  be  supposed 
to  have  strongly  excited  the  general 
curiosity.  For  whether  we  consider 
the  force  of  the  squadron  sent  on  tbis 
service,  or  the  diversified  distresses  that 
each  single  ship  was  separately  in- 
volved in,  or  the  uncommon  instances 
of  various  fortune  which  attended 
the  whole  enterprise,  each  part,  I 
conceive,  must,  from  its  rude  well- 
known  outlines,  appear  worthy  of  a 
completer  and  more  finished  delinea- 
tion.* 

As  there  are  hereafter  occasionally 
interspersed  some  accounts  of  Spanisn 
transactions,  and  many  observations 
on  the  disposition  of  the  American 
Spaniards,  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  South 
Seas,  and  as  herein  I  may  appear  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  opinions  gene- 
rally established,  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  particularly  to  recite  the  author- 
ities I  have  been  guided  by  on  this 
occasion,  that  I  may  not  be  censured 
as  having  given  way  either  to  a 
thoughtless  credulity  on  one  hand,^  or, 
what  would  be  a  much  more  criminal 
imputation,  to  a  wilful  and  deliberato 
misrepresentation  on  the  other.  Mr 
Anson,  before  he  set  sail  upon  this 

^  In  the  Introduction,  and  through- 
out the  whole  Narrative,  all  the  de- 
scriptions and  references  which  relate 
to  the  elaborate  charts,  plans,  and 
drawings  of  the  original  eaition,  and 
which  are  cumbrous  and  unintelligible 
without  them,  have  been  omitted;  as 
also  many  digressions  of  the  Narrator 
on  nautical,  topographical,  or  histori- 
cbJ  points,  which  now  serve  little  pur- 
pose but  to  delay  the  progress  and 
enfeeble  the  interest  or  tne  main 
story.  Those  omissions,  however, 
save  where  trivial  in  matter  or  in 
amounti  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
notes. 
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expedition,  besides  the  printed  jonr- 
nais  to  those  parts,  took  care  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  the  best  manuscript 
accounts  he  could  procure  of  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  upon  the  coasts 
of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  These 
he  carefully  compared  with  the  exami- 
nations of  his  pnsoners,  and  the  infor- 
mations of  several  intelligent  persons 
who  fell  into  his  hands  in  the  South 
Seas.  He  had  likewise  the  good  for- 
time,  in  some  of  his  captures,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  great  number  of 
letters  and  papers  of  a  public  nature, 
many  of  them  written  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru  to  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe, 
to  the  Presidents  of  Panama  and 
Chili,  to  Don  Bias  de  Lezo,  Admiral 
of  the  Gralleons,  and  to  diyers  other 
prsons  in  public  employments ;  and 
in  these  letters  there  was  usually 
inserted  a  recital  of  those  they  were 
intended  to  answer ;  so  that  they 
contained  a  considerable  part  of  the 
correspondence  between  these  officers 
for  tome  time  previous  to  our  arriyal 
on  Uiat  coast.  We  took  besides  many 
letters,  sent  from  persons  employed 
by  the  Govemment  to  their  iriends 
and  correspondents,  which  were  fre- 
c^uently  filled  with  narrations  of  pub- 
he  business,  and  sometimes  contamed 
undisguised  animadyersions  on  the 
views  and  conduct  of  their  superiors. 
From  these  materials  those  accounts 
of  the  Spanish  affairs  are  taken  whidi 
may  at  first  sight  appear  the  most 
exceptionable.  In  particular,  the 
history  of  the  various  casualties  which 
befell  Pizarro's  squadron  is  for  the 
roost  part  composed  from  intercepted 
letters :  though  indeed  the  relation  of 
the  insurrection  of  Orelluia  and  his 
followers  is  founded  on  rather  a  less 
disputable  authority,  for  it  was  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  an  English  gentle- 
man then  on  board  Plzarro,  who  often 
conversed  with  Orellana ;  and  it  was, 
on  inquiry,  confirmed  in  its  principal 
circumstances  by  others  who  were  in 
the  ship  at  the  same  time :  so  that 
the  fact,  however  extraordinaiy,  is,  I 
conceive,  not  to  be  contested. 

And  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  but 
mention,  that  though  I  have  endea- 
Tooied,  with  mj  utmost  care,  to  adhere 


strictly  to  truth  in  eveir  article  of  the 
ensuing  narration,  yet  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  in  so  complicated  a  work  some 
oversights  must  have  been  committed, 
by  the  inattention  to  which  at  times 
all  mankind  are  liable.  However,  I 
know  of  none  but  literal  mistakes  : 
and  if  there  are  other  errors  which 
have  escaped  me,  I  flatter  myself 
they  are  not  of  moment  enough  to 
affect  any  material  transaction,  and 
therefore  I  hope  they  may  justly  claim 
the  reader's  indulgence.^ 

If  what  has  been  said  merits  the 
attention  of  travellers  of  all  sorts,  it 
is,  I  think,  more  particularly  applic- 
able to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Navy ; 
since  without  drawing  and  planning 
neither  chart  nor  views  of  lands  can 
be  taken ;  and  without  these  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  navigation  is 
at  a  full  stand.  It  is  doubtless  from 
a  persuasion  of  the  utililr  of  these 
qualifications,  that  his  Mijesty  has 
established  a  drawing-master  at  Ports- 
mouth, for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  presumed  to  be  hereafter  in- 
trusted with  the  oommand  of  his 
royal  navy.  And  though  some  have 
been  so  far  misled  as  to  suppose  that 
the  perfection  of  sea-officers  consisted 
in  a  turn  of  mind  and  temper  resem- 
bling the  boisterous  element  they  had 
to  deal  with,  and  have  condemned  all 
literature  and  science  as  effeminate, 
and  derogatory  to  that  ferocity  which, 
they  womd  falsely  persuade  us,  was 
the  most  xmerring  characteristic  of 
courage :  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  absiu*dities  as  these  have  at  no 
time  been  authorised  by  the  publio 
opinion,  and  that  the  belief  of  them 
daily  diminishes.     .    .    .     Indeed, 

^  A  long  passage  is  here  omitted, 
in  which  the  Author  animates  his 
countrymen  to  "the  encouragement 
and  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  nautical 
and  geographical  observations,  and 
every  species  of  mechanical  and  com- 
mercial information,"  and  especially 
insists  on  the  advantage  and  neces- 
sity  of  a  traveller's  being  able  to 
draw,  and  possessing  an  acquaint- 
ance with  w  iran< 


I  sarreying. 


general  \fdxk!d\^«a  ^ 
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when  the  many  branches  of  science 
are  considered  of  which  even  the  com- 
mon practice  of  navigation  is  composed, 
and  the  many  improvements  which 
men  of  skill  have  added  to  this  practice 
within  these  few  years,  it  would  induce 
one  to  believe  that  the  advanta^  of 
reflection  and  speculative  knowledge 
were  in  no  proiession  more  eminent 
than  in  that  of  a  sea-officer.  For, 
not  to  mention  some  ezpertneas  in 
geoj^phy,  geometry,  and  astronomy, 
which  it  would  be  ^honourable  for 
him  to  be  without  (as  his  journal  and 
his  estimate  of  the  daily  position  of 
^e  ship  are  no  more  than  tlie  practice 
of  particular  branches  of  these  arts), 
it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  man- 
a^ment  and  wonung  of  a  ship,  the 
discovery  of  her  most  eligible  position 
in  the  water  (usually  styled  her  trim), 
and  the  disposition  of  her  sails  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  are  articles 
wherein  the  Knowledge  of  mechanics 
cannot  but  be  greatly  assistant :  and 
perhaps  the  application  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge  to  naval  subjects  may 
produce   aa   great  improvements  in 


sailing  and  working  a  ship,  aa  it  has 
already  done  in  many  otner  matters 
conducive  to  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  human  life.  For  when  the  fabric 
of  a  ship  and  the  variety  of  her  sails 
are  considered,  together  with  the  arti- 
ficial contrivances  of  adapting  them 
to  her  different  motions,  as  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  these  things  have 
been  brought  about  by  more  than 
ordinary  sa^city  and  invention,  so 
neither  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  a 
speculative  and  scientific  turn  of  mind 
may  find  out  the  means  of  directing 
and  disposing  this  complicated  me- 
chanism much  more  advantageously 
than  can  be  done  by  mere  habit,  or 
by  a  servile  copjring  of  what  others 
may  perhaps  have  erroneously  prac- 
tiseid  m  the  like  emergency.  But  it 
IB  time  to  finish  ^this  digression,  and 
to  leave  the  reader  to  the  pemsal  of 
the  ensuing  work ;  which,  with  how 
little  art  soever  it  may  be  executed, 
will  yet,  from  the  importance  of  the 
subj^  and  the  utilit^  and  excellence 
of  the  materials,  ment  some  share  of 
the  public  attention. 


BOOK    L 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Mr  Anson,  of  which  I  here  propose  to 
recite  the  most  material  proceeding, 
having  undergone  many  cnanges  in  its 
destination,  its  force,  and  its  equip- 
ment, in  the  ten  months  between  its 
first  appointment  and  its  final  sailing 
from  St  Helens,  I  conceive  the  his- 
tory of  these  alterations  is  a  detail 
necessary  to  be  made  public,  both 
for  the  honour  of  those  who  first 
planned  and  promoted  this  enter- 
prise, and  for  the  justification  of 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
its  execution.  Since  it  will  from 
hence  appear,  that  the  accidents  the 
expedition  was  afterwuds  exposed 
to^  and  which  prevented  it  from  pro- 


ducing all  the  national  advantages, 
the  strength  of  the  squadron  and  the 
expectation  of  the  public  seemed  to 
presage,  were  principally  owing  to  a 
series  of  interruptions  which  delayed 
the  commander  in  the  course  of  his 
preparations,  and  which  it  exceeded 
nis  utmost  industry  either  to  avoid  or 
to  get  removed. 

When,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer  of  the  year  1739,  it  was  fore- 
seen that  a  war  with  Spain  was  in- 
evitable,^ it  was  the  opinion  of  several 

^  A  convention  regulating  the  sum 
to  be  paid  by  Spain  to  England  on 
account  of  damage  sustained  to  Eng- 
lish commerce  through  the  arbitrary 
means  taken  by  the  Spaniards  to  protect 
their  American  tiade,  had  been  signed 
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considerable  penoDA,  then  trusted  with 
the  administration  of  aflfairs,  that  the 
most  prudent  step  the  nation  conld 
take,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
was  attacking  that  Crovm.  in  her  dis* 
tant  settlements :  for  by  this  means 
(as  at  that  time  there  was  the  greatest 
probability  of  success)  it  was  sup- 
posed that  we  should  cut  off  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
duce them  to  the  necessity  of  sin- 
cerely desiring  a  peace,  aa  they  would 
hereby  be  deprived  of  the  returns  of 
that  treasure  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  enabled  to  carry  on  a  war.^ 
In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments, 
several  projects  were  examined,  and 
several  resolutions  taken  in  Council. 
And  in  these  deliberations  it  was 
from  the  first  determined  that  George 
Anson,  Esq.,  then  captain  of  the 
Centurion,*  should  be  employed  as 

at  Madrid  in  January  1739.  But  the 
question  of  the  Right  of  Search  exer- 
cised by  the  Spanish  Crown  over 
Englbh  vessels  trading  to  its  western 
colonies,  and  other  delicate  subjects 
of  dispute,  were  reserved  for  future 
negotiation  ;  a  fierce  clamour  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Convention,  and 
eagerness  for  war,  arose  among  the 
British  people  and  in  Parliament ; 
and  Walpole,  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  desire,  resolved  on  enter- 
ing upon  a  conflict  which  he  con- 
demned and  deplored.  The  War  Is 
sometimes  known  as  that  of  '*the 
Merchants,**  arising,  as  it  did,  purely 
out  of  trade  disputes;  it  was  de- 
clared in  London,  amid  wild  public 
rejoicing,  on  the  19th  of  October 
1739. 

^  Compare  the  reasons  assigned  for 
Drake*s  fatal  Puerto  Rico  ex^dition ; 
cmU,  pace  99. 

•  Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  "History 
of  England,'*  Chapter  XXII. ,  says  of 
Anson:  "George  Anson  deserves  to 
be  held  forth  as  a  model  to  British 
seamen  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  industry,  by  courage,  by  love  of 
their  profession.  He  was  bom  of  a 
family  at  that  period  new  and  obscure, 
nor  had  he  the  advantage  of  distin- 
guished talents.   After  his  expedition, 


commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition 
of  this  kind  ;  and  he  then  being  ab- 
sent on  a  cruise,  a  vessel  was  dis- 
Eatched  to  his  station  so  early  as  the 
eginning  of  September,  to  order  him 
to  return  with  his  ship  to  Portsmouth. 
And  soon  after  he  came  there — that 
is,  on  the  10th  of  November  follow- 
ing— he  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  ordering  him  to  re- 
pair to  London,  and  to  attend  the 
Board  of  Admiralty ;  where,  when 
he  arrived,  he  was  informed  by  Sir 
Charles  that  two  squadrons  would  be 
immediately  fitted  out  for  two  secret 
expeditions,  which,  however,  would 
have  some  connection  with  each 
other ;  that  he,  Mr  Anson,  was  in- 
tended to  command  one  of  them,  and 
Mr  Cornwall  (who  has  since  lost  his 
life  gloriously  in  the  defence  of  his 
country's  honour)  the  other ;  that 
the  squadron  under  Mr  Anson  was 
to  take  on  board  three  independ- 
ent companies  of  a  hundred  men 
each,  ana  Bland's  regiment  of  foot ; 
that  Colonel  Bland  was  likewise  to 
embark  with  his  regiment,  and  to 
command  the  land  forces  ;  and  that» 
as  soon  as  this  squadron  could  be 
fitted  for  the  sea,  thev  were  to  set 
sail,  with  express  orders  to  touch 
at  no  place  tul  they  came  to  Java 
Head,  m  the  East  Indies ;  that  there 
they  were  only  to  stop  to  take  in 
water,  and  thence  to  proceed  directly 
to  the  city  of  Manilla,  situated  on 
Luconia,'  one  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands; that  the  other  sauadron  was 
to  be  of  equal  force  witn  this  corn- 
it  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  had 
been  round  the  world  but  never  in 
it :  he  was  dull  and  unready  on  land* 
slow  in  business,  and  sparing  of 
speech.  But  he  had  undaunted 
bravery,  steady  application,  and  cool 
judgment;  he  punctually  followed  his 
instructions,  and  zealously  discharged 
his  duty ;  and  by  these  qualities 
— qualities  within  the  attainment 
of  all — did  he  rise  to  well-earned 
honours,  and  bequeath  an  unsullied 
renown." 

'  Or  Luzon,  the  notlliStraskSK^.  vcA. 
largest  of  the  group. 
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manded  by  Mr  Anson,  and  was  in- 
tended to  pass  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  South  Seas,  and  there  to  range 
along  that  coast ;  and  after  cruisine 
upon  the  enemy  in  those  parts,  and 
attempting  their  settlements,  this 
squadron  in  its  return  was  to  rendez- 
vous at  Manilla,  and  there  to  ioin 
the  squadron  under  Mr  Anson,  wnere 
they  were  to  refresh  their  men,  and 
refit  their  ships,  and  perhaps  receive 
further  orders.^ 

This  scheme  was  doubtless  ex- 
tremely well  projected,  and  could  not 
but  greatly  sulvance  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  at  the  same  time  the  repnta- 
tion  and  fortune  of  those  concerned 
in  its  execution ;  for  had  Mr  Anson 
proceeded  for  Manilla  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  arrived  there  before  they  had  re- 
ceived any  advice  of  the  war  between 
us  and  Spain,  and  consequently  before 
they  had  been  in  the  least  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  or  had 
any  apprehensions  of  their  danger. 
The  city  of  Manilla  might  be  well 
supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
in  the  same  defenceless  condition  with 
all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  just 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  that 
is  to  say,  their  fortifications  neglected, 
and  in  many  places  decayed;  their 
cannon  dismounted,  or  useless  by 
the  mouldering  of  their  carriages ; 
their  magazines,  whether  of  militaiy 
stores  or  provision,  all  empty ;  their 
garrisons  unpaid,  and  consequently 
thin,  ill-affected,  and  dispirited ;  and 
the  roval  chests  in  Peru,  whence 
alone  all  these  disorders  could  receive 
their  redress,  drained  to  the  very 
bottom.  This,  from  the  intercepted 
letters  of  their  Viceroys  and  Oover- 
Dors,  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
defenceless  state  of  Panama  and  the 
other  Spanish  places  on  the  coast  of 
the  South  Seas,  for  near  a  twelve- 
month after  our  declaration  of  war. 
And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
city  of  Manilla,  removed  still  farther 

*  Ed.  1776 :  "And  perhaps  receive 
orders  for  other  considerable  enter- 
prisea,** 


by  almost  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  should  have  experienced 
from  the  Spanish  Government  a 
greater  share  of  attention  and  con- 
cern for  its  security  than  Panama, 
and  the  other  important  ports  in 
Peru  and  Chili,  on  which  tneir  pos- 
session of  that  immense  empire  de- 
pends. Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  Manilla  was  at  that  time  in- 
capable of  making  any  consider- 
able defence,  and,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  surrendered  onlv  on  the 
appearance  of  our  squadron  oefore  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  city,  and 
the  island  it  stands  on,  may  be  in 
some  measure  estimated  from  the 
healthiness  of  its  air,  the  excellency 
of  its  port  and  bay,  the  number  and 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
very  extensive  and  beneficial*  com- 
merce which  it  carries  on  to  the 
principal  ports  in  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  and  its  exclusive  trade 
to  Acapulco,  the  returns  for  which,' 
being  made  in  silver,  are  upon  the 
lowest  valuation  not  less  than  thre« 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

And  on  this  scneme  Sir  Charles 
Wager  was  so  intent,  that  in  a  few 
days  after  this  first  conference,  that 
is,  on  November  18,  Mr  Anson  re- 
ceived an  order  to  take  under  his 
command  the  Ai^le,  Severn,  Pearl, 
Wager,  and  Trial  sloop/  and  other 
orders  were  issued  to  him  in  the  same 
month,  and  in  the  December  follow- 
ing, relating  to  the  victualling  of  this 
squadron.  But  Mr  Anson  attending 
tne  Admiraltj|r  the  becinnin|{  of  Janu- 
anr,  he  was  infonnea  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager  that  for  reasons  with  which 
he.  Sir  Charles,  was  not  acquainted, 
the  expedition  to  Manilla  was  laid 
aside.  It  may  be  conceived  that  Mr 
Anson  was  extremely  chained  at 
losing  the  command  of  so  infallible, 
so  honourable,  and  in  every  respect 
so  desirable  an  enterprise,  especially, 
too,  as  he  had  alr^y,  at  a  very 
great  expense,  made  tne  necessary 
provision  for  his  own  accommodation 

•  Profitable. 

'  That  is,  for  the  Acapulco  trade 
alone. 
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in  this  Toyage,  which  he  had  reason 
to  expect  would  prove  a  very  long 
one.    However,  Sir  CharleSi  to  render 
this  disappointment  in  some  decree 
more  tolerable,   informed  him  that 
the  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  was 
still    intended ;    and    that   he,    Mr 
Anson,  and  his  squadron,  as  their 
first  destination  was   now  counter- 
manded, should  be  employed  in  that 
service.    And  on  the  10th  of  January 
[1740]  he  received  his  commission, 
appointing  him  commander-in-chief 
or  the  forementioned  squadron,  which 
(the  Argylo  being  in  the  course  of 
their   preparation    changed   for  the 
Gloucester)  was  the  same  he  sailed 
with  above  eight  months  after  from 
St  Helens.     On  this  change  of  desti- 
nation, the  equipment  of  the  squad- 
ron was  still  prosecuted  with  as  much 
vigour  as  ever ;  and  the  victualling, 
and  whatever  depended  on  the  Com- 
modore, was  [soon]  so  far  advanced, 
that  he  conceived  the  ships  might  be 
capable  of  putting  to  sea  the  instant 
he  should  receive  his  final  orders,  of 
which  he  was  in  daily  expectation. 
And  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  June 
1740,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Princi- 
pal Secretary  of  State,  delivered  to 
nim  his  Majesty's  instructions,  dated 
January  31,  1739,  with  an  additional 
instruction  from  the  Lords  Justices, 
dated  June  19, 1740.     On  the  receipt 
of  these,  Mr  Anson  immediately  re- 
paired to  SpiUiead,  with  a  resolution 
to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind,  flat- 
tering himself  that  all  his  delays^ 
were  now  at  an  end.    For  though  he 
knew  by  the  musters  that  his  squad- 
ron wanted  300  seamen  of  their  com- 
plement (a  deficiencv  which,  with  all 
nia  assiduity,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
^t  supplied),  yet  as  Sir  Charles  Wager 
informed  him  that  an  order  from  tne 
Board  of  Admiralty  was  despatched 
to  Sir  John  Norris  to  spare  him  the 
numbers  which  he  wanted,  he  doubted 
not  of  his  complying  therewith.    But 
on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  he  found 
himself  ^eatlv  mistaken  and  disap- 
pointed in  this  persuasion ;  for,  on 
his  application,  Sir  John  Norris  told 

1  Ed.  1776:  "His difficulties." 


him  he  could  spare  him  none,  for  he 
wanted  men  for  his  own  fleet.  This 
occasioned  an  inevitable  and  a  very 
considerable  delay ;  for  it  was  the 
end  of  July  before  Uiis  deficiency  was 
by  any  means  supplied,  and  all  that 
was  then  done  was  extremely  short  of 
his  necessities  and  expectation.  For 
Admiral  Balchen,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  S^ithead  after  Sir 
John  Norris  had  sailed  to  the  west- 
ward, instead  of  300  able  sailors, 
which  Mr  Anson  wanted  of  his  com- 
plement, ordered  on  board  the  squad- 
ron  170  men  only,  of  which  thirty- 
two  were  from  the  hospital  and  sick 
quarters,  thirty-seven  from  the  Salis- 
bury, with  three  officers  of  Colonel 
Lowther's  regiment,  and  ninety-eight 
marines ;  and  these  were  all  that  were 
ever  granted  to  make  up  the  foremen- 
tioned deficiency. 

But  the  Commodore's  mortification 
did  not  end  here.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  it  was  at  first  intended 
that  Colonel  Bland's  regiment,  and 
three  independent  companies  of  100 
men  each,  should  emraj'k  as  land 
forces  on  board  the  squadron.  But 
this  disposition  was  now  changed, 
and  all  the  land  forces  that  were  to 
be  allowed  were  500  invalids,  to  be 
collected  from  the  ont-p^isioners  of 
Chelsea  College.  As  these  out-pen- 
sioners consist  of  soldiers,  who,  from 
their  age,  wounds,  or  other  Infirmitiea, 
are  incapable  of  service  in  marclung 
regiments,  Mr  Anson  was  greatly 
chagrined  at  having  such  a  decrepit 
detachment  allotted  to  him ;  for  ne 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  greatest 
part  of  them  would  perish  long  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action, 
since  the  delays  he  had  already  en- 
countered necessarily  confined  his 
passage  round  Cape  Horn  to  the 
most  rigorous  season  of  the  year.  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  too,  joined  in  opinion 
with  the  Commodore  that  invalids 
were  no  ways  proper  for  this  service^ 
and  solicited  strenuously  to  have  them 
exchanged ;  but  he  was  told,  tiiat 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
better  judges  of  soldiers  than  he  or 
I  Mr  Anson  thought  them  the  propereat 
I  men  that  could  b«  em^o^«i.  oncL  ^Oda» 
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occasion.^  And  upon  this  detennina- 
tion  they  were  ordered  on  board  the 
sqnadron  on  the  5th  of  August ;  but 
instead  of  500  tU^e  came  on  board 
no  more  than  259  ;  for  all  those  who 
had  limbs  and  strength  to  walk  out 
of  Portsmouth  deserted,  leaving  be- 
hind them  only  such  as  were  literally 
invalids,  most  of  them  being  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  some  of  them  up- 
wards of  seventy.  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  moving  scene 
than  the  embarkation  of  these  un- 
happy veterans ;  they  were  themselves 
extremely  avjsrse  to  the  service  they 
were  engaged  in,  and  fully  apprised 
of  all  the  disasters  they  were  after- 
wards exposed  to  ;  the  apprehensions 
of  which  were  strongly  marked  by  the 
concern  that  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenances, whicn  was  mixed  with  no 
small  de^e  of  indication  to  be 
thus  hurried  from  their  repose  into  a 
fatiguing  employ  to  which  neither 
the  strength  of  tneir  bodies,  nor  the 
rigour  of  their  minds,  were  any  ways 
proportioned,  and  where,  without 
seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  in  the 
least  promoting  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  thev  were  engaged  in,  they 
would  in  all  probabUi^  uselessly 
perish  by  lingenng  and  painful  dis- 
eases ;  and  this,  too,  after  they  had 
spent  the  activitv  and  strength  of 
their  youth  in  their  country  s  ser- 
vice. 

And  I  cannot  but  observe,  on  this 
melancholy  incident,  how  extremely 
unfortunate  it  was,  both  to  this  aged 
and  diseased  detachment,  and  to  the 
expedition  they  were  employed  in, 
that  amongst  all  the  out-pensioners 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2000  men,  the 
most  crazy  and  infirm  only  should  be 
culled  out  for  so  fatiguing  and  perU- 

^  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his  Life  of 
Anson,  sa^s — "  The  feelings  of  these 
excellent  judges  are  not  to  oe  envied, 
when  they  were  afterwards  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  f&d;,  that  not  one 
of  these  unfortunate  individuals,  who 
went  on  the  voyage,  survived  to  reach 
their  native  lana — every  man  had 
pariabecL"  I 


ons  an  undertaking.  For  it  was  well 
known  that,  however  unfit  invalids 
in  general  might  be  for  this  service, 
vet  by  a  prudent  choice  there  might 
have  been  found  amongst  them  500 
men  who  had  some  remains  of  vigour 
left.  And  Mr  Anson  fully  expected 
that  the  best  of  them  would  have 
been  allotted  him  ;  whereas  the  whole 
detachment  that  was  sent  to  him 
seemed  to  be  made  up  of  the  most 
decrepit  and  miserable  objects  that 
could  be  collected  out  of  the  whole 
body;  and  by  the  desertion  above- 
mentioned,  [even]  these  were  a  second 
time  cleared  of  tnat  little  health  and 
strength  which  were  to  be  found 
amongst  them,  and  he  was  to  take  up 
with  such  as  were  much  fitter  for  an 
infirmary  than  for  any  military  duty. 
And  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
another  material  particular  in  the 
equipment  of  this  squadron.  It  was 
proposed  to  Mr  Anson,  after  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
South  Seas,  to  take  with  him  two 
persons  under  the  denomination  of 
agent-victuallers.  Those  who  were 
mentioned  for  this  employment  had 
formerlv  been  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,*  in  the  South  Sea  Companv's 
service  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  by 
their  knowledge  and  mtelligence  on 
that  coast,  they  might  often  procure 
provision  for  him  by  compact  with 
the  inhabitants,  when  it  was  not  to 
be  got  by  force  of  arms.  These  agent- 
victuallers  were,  for  this  purpose,  to 
be  allowed  to  cany  to  the  value  of 
£15,000  in  merchandise  on  board  the 
squadron  ;  for  they  had  represented 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  them 
to  procure  provisions  with  goods, 
than  with  the  value  of  the  same 
goods  in  money.  Whatever  coloure 
were  sriven  to  this  scheme,  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  the  generality  of 
mankind  that  it  was  not  principally 
intended  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
agents,  by  the  beneficial  commeree 
they  proposed  to  carry  on  upon  that 
coast  Mr  Anson,  from  the  be^n- 
ning,  objected  both  to  the  appomt- 

•  Ed.    1776:    "In    the   Spanish 
American  coloniea.*' 
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ment  of  agent-victnallers,  and  the 
allowing  them  to  cany  a  cargo  on 
board  the  squadron.  For  he  con- 
ceived that  in  those  few  amicable 
ports  where  the  squadron  might 
touch  he  needed  not  their  assistance 
to  contract  for  any  provisions  the 
place  afforded  ;  and  on  the  enemy's 
coast  he  did  not  imagine  that  they 
could  ever  procure  him  the  necessaries 
he  should  want,  unless  (which  he  was 
resolved  not  to  comply^  with)  the 
military  operations  of  his  squadron 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  ridicul- 
ous views  of  their  trading  projects. 
All  that  he  thought  the  Government 
ought  to  have  done  on  this  occasion 
was  to  put  on  board  to  the  value  of 
£2000  or  £3000  only  of  such  goods 
as  the  Indians,  or  the  Spanish  plan- 
ters in  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the 
coast,  might  be  tempted  with  ;  since 
it  was  in  such  places  only  that  he 
imagined  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
trucK  with  the  enemy  for  provisions. 
And  in  these  places,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident,  a  very  small  cargo 
would  suffice. 

But  though  the  Commodore  ob- 
jected both  to  the  appointment  of 
these  officers,  and  to  their  project  ;^ 
yet,  as  they  had  insinuated  that  their 
scheme,  besides  victualling  the  squad- 
ron might  contribute  to  settling  a 
trade  upon  that  coast,  which  might 
be  i^erwards  carried  on  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  might  thereby  prove  a 
very  considerable  national  advantage, 
they  were  much  listened  to  by  some 
considerable  persons.  And  of  the 
£15,000,  which  was  to  be  the  amount 
of  their  cargo,  the  Government  agreed 
to  advance  them  £10,000  upon  im- 
prest,' and  the  remaining  £5000  they 
raised  on  bottomry  bonds  ;  and  the 
goods  purchased  with  this  [latter] 
sum  were  all  that  were  taken  to  sea 
by  the  squadron,  how  much  soever 


1  Bd.  1776  adda  :  "Of  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  which  he  had  no  question." 

•  **  Prest  money "  is  money  ad- 
vanced on  condition  that  it  sbiall  be 
'*  ready  **  when  the  lender  demands  it 
back.  French,  "pr6t ;"  that  is,  it  is 
lent  "oncalL" 


M 


the  amount  of  them  might  be  after- 
wards magnified  by  common  report 
This  cargo  was  at  first  shipped  on 
board  the  Wager  store-ship,  and  one 
of  the  victuallers ;  no  part  of  it  being 
admitted  on  board  the  men-of-war. 
But  when  the  Commodore  was  at  St 
Catherine's,  he  considered,  that  in 
case  the  squadron  should  be  separated, 
it  miffht  be  pretended  that  some  of 
the  snipe  were  disappointed  of  pro- 
visions  for  want  of  a  cargo  to  truck 
with ;  and  therefore  he  distributed 
some  of  the  least  bulky  commodities 
on  board  the  men-of-war,  leaving  the 
remainder  principally  on  board  the 
Waffer,  where  it  was  lost.  And  more 
of  the  goods  perishing,  by  various 
accidents  to  be  recited  nereafter,  and 
no  part  of  them  being  disposed  of 
upon  the  coast,  the  few  that  came 
home  to  England  did  not  produce^ 
when  sold,  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
original  price.  So  true  was  the  Com- 
modore's prediction  about  the  event 
of  this  project,  which  had  been  bj 
many  considered  as  infallibly  produo- 
tive  of  immense  gains.  But  to  return 
to  the  transactions  at  Portsmouth. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  240  in- 
valids which  had  deserted,  as  is  men- 
tioned above,  there  were  ordered  on 
board  210  marines  detached  from 
different  re^ments.  These  were  raw 
and  undisciplined  men,  for  they  were 
just  raised,  and  had  scarcely  anything 
more  of  the  soldier  than  their  regi- 
mentals, none  of  them  having  hwa 
so  far  trained  as  to  be  permitted  to 
fire.  The  la«t  detachment  of  these 
marines  came  on  board  the  8th  of 
August,  and  on  the  10th  the  squad- 
ron sailed  from  Spithead  to  St  Helens, 
there  to  wait  for  a  wind  to  proceed  on 
the  expedition.  But  the  delays  we 
had  already  suffered  had  not  yet  spent 
all  their  mfluence,  for  we  were  now 
advanced  into  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  westerly  winds  are  nsnally 
very  constant  ana  very  violent ;  and 
it  was  thought  proper  that  we  should 
put  to  sea  m  company  with  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Admind  Balcheu,  and 
the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart.' 

*  This  expcditioiL  ^w^ft  ^Jtt&i^<^  Xft 
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And  as  we  made  up  in  all  twenty-one 
men-of-war,  and  a  124  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen and  transports,  we  had  no 
hopes  of  getting  out  of  the  Channel 
with  so  large  a  number  of  ships,  with- 
out the  continuance  of  a  fair  wind  for 
some  considerable  time.  This  was 
what  we  had  every  day  less  and  less 
reason  to  expect,  as  the  time  of  the 
equinox  drew  near;  so  that  our 
^Iden  dreams,  and  our  ideal  posses- 
sion of  the  PeruYian  treasures,  crew 
each  day  more  faint,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  in  the  winter  season 
filled  our  imaginations  in  their  room. 
For  it  was  foi^  days  from  our  arrival 
at  St  Helens  to  our  final  departure 
from  thence.  And  even  then  (having 
orders  to  [proceed  without  Lord  Cath- 
cart)  we  tided  it  down  the  Channel 
with  a  contrary  wind.  But  this  in- 
terval of  forty  days  was  not  free  from 
the  displeasing  fatigue  of  often  setting 
sail,  and  being  as  often  obliged  to 
return ;  nor  exempt  from  Angers 
greater  than  have  been  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  surrounding  the  globe. 
For  the  wind  coming  fair  for  the  first 
time  on  the  23d  oF  August,  we  got 
under  sail,  and  [Adnural]  Balchen 
showed  himself  truly  solicitous  to 
have  proceeded  to  sea ;  but  the  wind, 
soon  returning  to  its  old  Quarter, 
obliged  us  to  put  back  to  St  Helens, 
not  without  considerable  hazard,  and 
some  damage  received  by  two  of  the 
transports,  which,  in  tacking,  ran 
foul  of  each  other.  Besides  this,  we 
made  two  or  three  more  attempts  to 
sail,  but  without  any  better  success  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  September,  being 
returned  to  an  anchor  at  St  Helens, 
after  one  of  these  fruitless  efforts,  the 

reinforce  Admiral  Vernon,  who  had 
captured  Porto  Bello  in  the  preceding 
November ;  but  throu^  various  de- 
lays it  did  not  sail  tul  the  end  of 
October,  and  after  joining  Vernon, 
the  united  force  attacked  Carthagena, 
only  to  be  repulsed.  Lord  Csthcart, 
before  that  miscarriage,  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  General 
Wentworth  succeeding  him  in  com- 
nuwd  of  the  troops. 


wind  blew  so  fresh  that  the  whole 
fleet  struck  their  yards  and  topmasts 
to  prevent  their  driving.  And,  not- 
witnstanding  this  precaution,  the 
Centurion  drove  the  next  evening, 
and  brought  both  cables  ahead,  and 
we  were  in  no  small  danger  of  driving 
foul  of  the  Prince  Frederick,  a  seventy- 
gun  ship,  moored  at  a  small  distance 
under  our  stem,  which  we  happily 
escaped,  by  her  driving  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  preserving  our  distance  : 
nor  did  we  think  ourselves  secure  till 
we  at  last  let  go  the  sheet  anchor, 
which  fortunate^  brought  us  up. 

However,  on  the  9th  of  September 
we  were  in  some  deg[ree  relieved  from 
this  lingering  vexanous  situation  by 
an  order  which  Mr  Anson  received 
from  the  Lords  Justices,  to  put  to  sea 
the  fiist  opportunity  with  his  own 
squadron  only  if  Lord  Cathcart  should 
not  be  ready.  Being  thus  freed  from 
the  troublesome  company  of  so  large 
a  fleet,  our  Commodore  resolved  to 
weigh  and  tide  it  down  Channel  as 
soon  as  the  weather  should  become 
sufficiently  moderate ;  and  this  might 
easily  have  been  done  with  our  own 
squadron  alone  full  two  months 
sooner  had  the  orders  of  the  Admir* 
alty  for  supplying  us  with  seamen 
been  punctually  complied  with,  and 
had  we  met  with  none  of  those  other 
delays  mentioned  in  this  narration. 
It  is  true,  our  hopes  of  a  speedy  depart 
ture  were  even  now  somewhat  damped 
by  a  subsequent  order  which  Mr  An- 
son received  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, for  by  that  he  was  required  to 
take  under  his  convoy  the  St  Albans, 
with  the  Turkey  fleet,  and  to  join 
the  Dra^n  and  the  Winchester,  with 
the  Straits  and  the  American  trade,  ^ 
at  Torbay  or  Plymouth,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  them  to  sea  as  far  as  tneir 

^  That  is,  the  merchant  vesseli  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  to  the 
American  colonies ;  the  collective  word 
"  trade  *'  being  aptly  enough  used  to 
denote  the  gathenng  of  all  the  ships 
bound  for  the  one  or  the  other  desti- 
nation, under  the  care  of  their  aimed 
convoys. 
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way  and  ours  lay  together.  This 
encumbrance  of  a  convoy  gave  us  some 
uneasiness,  as  we  feared  it  might  prove 
the  means  of  lengthening  onr  passage 
to  Madeira.  However,  Mr  Anson, 
now  having  the  command  himself, 
resolved  to  adhere  to  his  former  de- 
termination, and  to  tide  it  down  the 
Channel  with  the  first  moderate 
weather ;  and  that  the  junction  of  his 
convoy  might  occasion  as  little  loss  of 
time  as  possible,  he  immediately  sent 
directions  to  Torbay  that  the  fleets 
he  was  there  to  take  under  his  care 
might  be  in  readiness  to  join  him  in- 
stimtly  on  his  approach.  And  at 
last,  on  the  18th  of  September,  he 
weighed  from  St  Helens  ;  and  though 
the  wind  was  at  first  contrary,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  clear  of  the 
Channel  in  four  days,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  related  in  the  ensuing 
Chapter. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  re* 
spective  steps  t^en  in  the  equipment 
of  this  squadron,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  how  different  an  aspect  this 
expedition  bore  at  its  first  appoint- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  January 
from  what  it  had  in  the  latter  end  of 
September  when  it  left  the  Channel ; 
and  how  much  its  numbers,  its 
strength,  and  the  probabilitv  of  its 
success,  were  diminished  by  the  vari- 
ous incidents  which  took  place  in  that 
interval.  For  instead  of  having  all 
our  old  and  ordinary  seamen  exchanged 
for  such  as  were  young  and  able  (which 
the  Commodore  was  at  first  promised), 
and  having  our  numbers  completed 
to  their  full  complement,  we  were 
obliged  to  retain  our  first  crews,  which 
were  very  indifferent ;  and  a  deficiency 
of  300  men  in  our  numbers  was  no 
otherwise  made  up  to  us  than  by  send- 
ing us  on  board  1/0  men,  the  greatest 
part  composed  of  such  as  were  dis- 
chai]ged  from  hospitals,  or  new-raised 
marines  who  had  never  been  at  sea 
before.  And  in  the  land  forces  allot- 
ted us  the  chanse  was  still  more  dis- 
advantageous,  tor  there,  instead  of 
three  independent  companies  of  100 
men  each,  and  Bland's  regiment  of 
foot,  whidi  was  an  old  one,  we  had 
only  470  invalids  and  marines^one 


part  of  them  incapable  for  action  by 
age  and  infirmities,  and  the  other 
part  useless  by  their  iterance  of 
their  duty.  But  the  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  8G[uadron  was  not  the 
greatest  inconvemenoe which  attended 
these  alterations,  for  the  contests,  re- 
presentations,  and  difficulties  whidi 
they  continually  produced  (as  we  have 
above  seen,  that  in  these  cases  the 
authority  of  the  Admiralty  was  not 
always  submitted  to),  occasioned  a 
delay  and  waste  of  time  which  in  its 
consequences  was  the  source  of  all  the 
disasters  to  which  this  enterprise  was 
afterwards  exposed.  For  by  this  means 
we  were  obliged  to  make  our  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  in  the  most  tempes- 
tuous season  of  the  year,  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  separation  of  our  squadron, 
the  loss  of  numbers  of  our  men,  and 
the  imminent  hazard  of  our  total  de- 
struction* And  by  this  delay,  too, 
the  enemy  had  been  so  well  informed 
of  our  designs  that  a  person  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany's service,  and  arrived  from  Pan- 
ama three  or  four  days  before  we  left 
Portsmouth,  was  able  to  relate  to  Mr 
Anson  most  of  ike  particulars  of  the 
destination  and  strength  of  onr  squad- 
ron from  what  he  had  learned  amongst 
the  Spaniards  before  he  left  them. 
And  tnis  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
a  more  extraordinary  circumstanoe ; 
for  we  shall  find  that  when  the  Span- 
iards (fully  satisfied  that  our  expedi- 
tion was  intended  for  the  South  Seas) 
had  fitted  out  a  souadron  to  oppose 
us,  whidi  had  so  far  got  the  start  of 
us  as  to  arrive  before  us  off  the  Island 
of  Madeira,  the  commander  of  this 
squadron  was  so  well  instructed  in  the 
form  and  make  of  Mr  Anson's  breed 
pennant,  and  had  imitated  it  so  ex- 
actly that  he  thereby  decoyed  the 
Pearl,  one  of  our  squadron,  within 
gun-shot  of  him  before  the  captain  of 
the  Pearl  was  able  to  disoover  his 
mistake. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ok  the  18th  of  September  1740^  \3da 
squadron,  as  we  lk!K?«  o\»«n^  m  ^i^ 
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preceding  Chapter,  weighed  from  St 
Helens  with  a  contrary  wind,  the 
Commodore  proposing  to  tide  it  down 
the  Channel,  as  he  dreaded  less  the 
inconveniences  he  should  thereby  have 
to  straggle  with  than  the  risk  he 
should  run  of  ruining  the  enterprise 
by  an  uncertain  and  in  tdl  probability 
a  tedious  attendance  for  a  fair  wind. 

The  squadron  allotted  to  this  ser- 
Tice  consisted  of  five  men-of-war, 
a  sloop-of-war,  and  two  victualling 
ships.  They  were  the  Centurion,  of 
60  guns,  400  men,  George  Anson, 
Esq.,  commander ;  the  Gloucester,  of 
50  gims,  800  men,  Richard  Norris, 
commander ;  the  Severn,  of  50  guns, 
800  men,  the  Honourable  Edward 
Legg,  commander ;  the  Pearl,  of  40 
guns,  250  men,  Matthew  Mitchel, 
commander ;  the  Wafer,  of  28  guns, 
160  men.  Dandy  Kidd,  commander ; 
and  the  Trial  sloop,  of  8  guns,  100 
men,  the  Honourable  John  Murray, 
commander.  The  two  victuallers  were 
pinks,  ^  the  largest  about  400  and  the 
other  about  200  tons  burthen  ;  these 
were  to  attend  us  till  the  provisions 
we  had  taken  on  board  were  so  far 
consumed  as  to  make  room  for  the 
additional  quantity  they  carried  with 
them,  which  when  we  had  taken 
into  our  ships  they  were  to  be  dis- 
chaiged.  Besides  the  complement  of 
men  borne  by  the  above-mentioned 
ships  as  their  crews,  there  were  em- 
barked on  board  the  squadron  about 
470  invalids  and  marines,  under  the 
denomination  of  land  forces,  as  has 
been  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
precemnff  Chapter,  which  were  com- 
manded Dv  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crach- 
erode.  With  this  squadron,  together 
with  the  St  Albans  and  the  Lark,  and 
the  [Turkey]  trade  under  their  con- 
voy, Mr  Anson,  after  weighing  from 
8t  Helens,  tided  it  down  Uie  Channel 
for  the  first  forty-eight  hours ;  and  on 
the  20th,  in  the  morning,  we  dis- 
covered off  the  Ram  Head  the  Dragon, 
Winchester,   South  Sea  Castle,   and 

*  French,  "Pirmue;"  originally  ap- 
plied to  sailing  ships  of  small  size 
available  for  reconnoitring,   spying, 
cr  Bounding  parpo§e8. 


Rye,  with  a  number  of  merchantmen* 
under  their  convoy.  These  we  joined 
about  noon  the  same  day,  our  Com- 
modore having  orders  to  see  them  (to- 
fjther  with  the  [convoy  of  the]  St 
Ibans  and  Lark)  as  far  into  the  sea 
as  their  course  and  ours  lay  to^^ether. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  this  last- 
mentioned  fleet,  Mr  Anson  first  hoisted 
his  broad  pennant,  and  was  saluted 
by  all  the  men-of-war  in  company. 

When  we  had  joined  this  last  con- 
voy, we  made  up  eleven  men-of-war, 
about  150  sail  of  merchantmen,  con- 
sisting of  the  Turkey,  the  Straits,  and 
the  American  trade.  Mr  Anson,  the 
same  day,  made  a  signal  for  all  the 
captains  of  the  men-ot-war  to  come  on 
board  him,  where  he  delivered  them 
their  fighting  and  sailing  instructions ; 
and  then,  with  a  fiiir  wind,  we  all 
stood  towards  the  south-west;  and 
the  next  day  at  noon,  being  the  21  st, 
we  had  run  forty  leagues  from  the 
Ram  Head ;  and  being  now  clear  of 
the  land,  our  Commodore,  to  render 
our  view  more  extensive,  ordered  Cap- 
tain Mitchel,  in  the  Pearl,  to  make 
sail  two  leagues  ahead  of  the  fleet 
every  morning,  and  to  repair  to  his 
station  every  evening.  Thus  we  pro- 
ceeded till  the  25th,  when  the  Win- 
chester and  the  ibnerican  convoy 
made  the  concerted  signal  for  leave  to 
separate,  which  being  answered  by 
the  Commodore,  they  left  na,  as  the 
St  Albans  and  the  Dragon,  with  the 
Turkey  and  Straits  oonvoy,  did  on  the 
29th.  After  which  separation,  there 
remained  in  company  only  our  own 

XEidron  and  our  two  victuallers,  with 
oh  we  kept  on  our  course  for  the 
Island  of  Madeira.  But  the  winds 
were  so  contrary,  that  we  had  the  mo> 
tification  to  be  forty  days  in  oar  pass- 
age thither  from  St  Helensy  though 
it  is  known  to  be  often  done  in  ten 
or  twelve.  This  delay  was  a  most 
unpleasing  circumstance,  productive 

'  Nearly  200,  aooordinip  to  Mr 
Parcoe  Thomas,  the  mawematical 
master  on  board  the  Centurion,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage,  from 
which  many  notes  in  this  edition  are 
derived. 
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of  mach  discontent  and  ill-homonr 
amongst  our  people,  of  which  those 
only  can  have  a  tolerable  idea  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  a  like 
situation.  And  besides  the  peevish- 
ness and  despondency  which  fool  and 
contrary  winds,  and  a  lingering  voy- 
age, never  fail  to  create  on  all  occa- 
sions, we  in  particular  had  very  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  unexpected  impediment.  For 
as  we  had  departed  from  England 
much  later  than  we  ought  to  have 
done,  we  had  placed  almost  all  our 
hopes  of  success  in  the  chance  of  re- 
trieving in  some  measure  at  sea  the 
time  we  had  so  unhappily  wasted  at 
Spithead  and  St  Helens.^  However, 
at  last,  on  Monday,  October  the  25th, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  we,  to  our 
great  joy,  made  the  land,  and  in  the 
afternoon  came  to  an  anchor  in  Ma- 
deira Boad  in  forty  fathoms  water — 
the  Brazen-Head  bearing  from  us  E. 
bv  S.,  the  Loo  NNW.,  and  the  Great 
Church  NNE.  We  had  hardly  let  go 
our  anchor  when  an  English  privateer 
sloop  ran  under  our  stem  and  saluted 
the  Commodore  with  nine  guns,  which 
we  returned  with  five ;  and  the  next 
day,  the  [English]  Consul  of  the 
island  coming  to  visit  the  Commo- 
dore, we  saluted  him  with  nine  guns 
on  his  coming  on  board. 

This  Island  of  Madeira,  where  we 
are  now  arrived,  is  famous  through  all 
our  American  settlements  for  its  ex- 
odlent  wines,  which  seem  to  be  de- 
signed by  Providence  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  climate, 
in  the  Latitude  of  32°  27'  N. ;  and  in 

1  Thomas  mentions,  that  on  the  13th 
of  October  the  fijrst  man  lost  on  the 
voyage  died — a  common  sailor,  named 
Philip  Meritt;  and  that  next  dav, 
by  an  order  {torn  the  Commodore,  the 
ship's  company  went  on  short  allow- 
ance—that is,  one-third  of  the  allow- 
ance granted  by  Government  was  kept 
back,  to  make  the  provisions  hold 
oat  the  longer.  Anson  was  evidently 
diBquieted  and  stimulated  to  foresight 
by  the  unpranusing  commencement  of 
hia  voyage. 


the  Longitude  from  London  of,  by  our 
different  reckonii^  from  18°3(r  to  19** 
30'  W.,  thou^  laid  down  in  the  charts 
in  17^*  It  IS  composed  of  one  con- 
tinued hill,  of  a  considerable  height, 
extending  itself  from  east  to  west,  the 
declivi^  of  which,  on  the  south  side, 
is  cultivated  and  interspersed  witii 
vineyards ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
slope  the  merchants  have  fixed  their 
country  seats,  which  help  to  form  an 
agreeable  prospect.  There  is  but  one 
considerable  town  in  the  whole  island, 
it  is  named  Fonchiale  [Funchal],  and 
is  seated  on  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  larse  bay. 
This  is  the  only  place  of  trade,  and 
iudeed  the  only  one  where  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  boat  to  land.  Fonchiale, 
towards  the  sea,  is  defended  by  a  hii^h 
wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  besides 
a  castle  on  the  Loo,  which  is  a  rock 
standing  in  the  water  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Even  here  the 
beach  is  covered  with  large  stones, 
and  a  violent  surf  oontinuallv  beats 
upon  it :  so  that  the  Commodore  did 
not  care  to  venture  the  ships*  long- 
boats to  fetch  the  water  off,  as  there 
was  so  much  danger  of  their  being 
lost ;  and  therefore  ordered  the  cap- 
tains of  the  squadron  to  employ  Por- 
tuguese boats  on  that  service. 

We  continued  about  a  week  at  this 
island,  watering  our  ships,  and  pro- 
viding the  squadron  with  wine  and 
other  refreshments.  And,  on  the  8d 
of  November,  Captain  Richard  Norris 
having  signified  by  a  letter  to  the 
Commodore  his  desire  to  quit  his 
command  on  board  the  Gloucester, 
in  order  to  return  to  England  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  the  Commodore 
complied  with  his  request ;  and  there* 
upon  was  pleased  to  appoint  Captain 
Matthew  liitchel  to  command  the 
Gloucester  in  his  room,  and  to  remove 
Captain  £idd  from  the  Wager  to  the 
Pearl,  and  Captain  Murray  from  the 
Trial  sloop  to  the  Wager,  giving  the 
command  of  the  Trial  to  Lieutenant 
Cheap.      These    promotions    being 

* 

'  The  charts,  however,  are  right; 
the  best  most  modem  maps  ^Uid&& 
Madeira  in  W. 
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settled,  with  other  changes  in  the 
lieutenancies,  the  Commodore,  on  the 
followinff  day,  gave  to  the  captains 
their  orders,  appointing  St  Jago,  one 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  tol)e  the 
first  place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of 
separation ;  and  directing  them,  if 
they  did  not  meet  the  Centurion 
there,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  Island  of  St  Catherine's  on  the 
coast  of  BraziL  The  water  for  the 
squadron  being  the  same  day  com- 
pleted, and  each  ship  supplied  wit^ 
as  much  wine  and  other  reureshments 
as  they  could  take  in,  we  weighed 
anchor  in  the  afternoon,  and  took 
our  leave  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 
But,  before  I  go  on  with  the  narra- 
tion of  our  own  transactions,  I  tliink 
it  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  enemy,  and  of 
the  measures  they  had  taken  to  ren- 
der all  our  designs  abortive. 

When  Mr  Anson  visital  the  Gover- 
nor of  Madeira,  he  received  informa- 
tion from  him,  that  for  three  or  four 
days  in  the  latter  end  of  October 
there  had  appeared,  to  the  westward 
of  that  island,  seven  or  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  and  a  patache,^  which  kst 
was  sent  every  day  close  in  to  make 
the  land.  The  Governor  assured  the 
Commodore,  upon  his  honour,  that 
none  upon  the  island  had  either 
given  them  intelligence,  or  had  in 
any  sort  communicated  with  them ; 
but  that  he  believed  them  to  be  either 
French  or  Spanish,  but  was  rather 
inclined  to  think  them  Spanish.  On 
this  intelligence,  Mr  Anson  sent  an 
officer  in  a  clean  sloop  '  eight  leagues 
to  the  westward,  to  reconnoitre  them, 
and,  if  possible,  to  discover  what 
thev  were.  But  the  officer  returned 
without  being  able  to  get  a  sight  of 
them,  so  that  we  still  remained  in 
uncertainty.     However,  we  could  not 

^  See  Note,  page  191. 

'  Thomas,  who  put  the  suspicious 
squadron  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  sail, 
and  supposes  that  they  were  a  junc- 
tion of  French  and  Spanish  ships  of 
war,  says  that  Anson  sent  out  "  an 
English  privateer  which  lay  in  the 


but  conjecture  that  this  fleet  was  in- 
tended to  put  a  stop  to  our  expedition ; 
which,  had  they  cruised  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  island  instead  of -the  west- 
ward, they  could  not  but  have  executed 
with  great  facility.  For  as,  in  that 
case,  they  must  have  certainly  fallen 
in  with  us,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  throw  overboard  vast  quan- 
tities of  provision  to  dear  our  ships 
for  an  engagement ;  and  this  alone, 
without  any  regard  to  the  event  of 
the  action,  would  have  effectually 
prevented  our  progress.  This  was  so 
obvious  a  measure,  that  we  could  not 
help  imagining  reasons  which  mi^ht 
have  prevented  them  from  pursuing 
it  And  we  therefore  supposed,  that 
this  French  or  Spanish  squadron  was 
sent  out  upon  advice  of  our  sailing 
in  company  with  Admiral  Balchen 
and  Lora  Cathcart*s  exx>edition :  and 
thence,  from  an  apprehension  of 
being  overmatched,  they  might  not 
thiuK  it  advisable  to  meet  with  m 
till  we  had  parted  company,  which 
they  might  jud^e  would  not  happen 
before  our  arrival  at  this  island. 
These  were  our  speculations  at  that 
time ;  and  from  hence  we  had  reason 
to  suppose,  that  we  might  still  fall 
in  with  them  in  our  way  to  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands.  And  afterwards,  m 
the  course  of  our  expedition,  we  were 
many  of  us  persuaaed  that  this  was 
the  Spanish  squadron  commanded  by 
Don  Joseph  Hzarro,  which  was  sent 
out  purposely  to  traverse  the  views 
and  enterprises  of  our  squadron,  to 
which  in  strength  they  were  greatly 
superior.  As  this  Spanish  armament 
then,  was  so  nearly  connected  with 
our  expedition,  and  as  the  catastrophe 
it  underwent,  though  not  effected  by 
our  force,  was  yet  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  this  nation  produced  in 
consequence  of  our  eauipment,  I  have, 
in  the  following  Chapter,  given  a 
summary  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings, from  their  first  setting  out  from 
Spain  in  the  year  1740,  till  the  Asia, 
the  only  ship  which  returned  to 
Europe  of  the  whole  squadron,  ar- 
rived at  the  Groyne  [Corunna]  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1746. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


The  squadron  fitted  oat  by  the  Conrt 
of  Spain  to  attend  onr  motions,  and 
traverse  onr  projects,  we  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ships  seen  off  Madeira, 
as  mentioned  in  tne  preceding  Chap- 
ter. And  as  this  force  was  sent  ont 
particularly  against  onr  expedition, 
I  cannot  bnt  imagine  that  the  follow- 
ing history  of  the  casualties  it  met 
with,  as  far  as  by  intercepted  letters 
and  other  information  the  same  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  present  work. 
For  by  this  it  will  appear  we  were 
the  occasion  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  nayal  power  of  Spain  was 
diverted  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
ambitions  views  of  that  Court  in 
Eorope ;  and  the  men  and  ships  lost 
by  tne  enemy  in  this  undertaking 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
cautions they  took  to  secure  them- 
selves against  our  enterprises.  This 
squadron  (besides  two  ships  intended 
for  the  West  Indies,  which  did  not 
part  company  till  after  they  had  left 
Madeira)  was  composed  of  tne  follow- 
ing men-of-war,  commanded  by  Don 
Joseph  Pizarro : 

The  Asia,  of  66  guns,  and  700  men  : 
this  was  the  Admiral's  ship. 

The  Gaipuscoa,  of  74  guns,  and  700 
men. 

The  Hermiona,  of  54  guns,  and  600 
men. 

The  Esperanza,  of  50  guns,  and  450 
men. 

The  St  Estevan,  of  40  guns,  and 
850  men. 

And  a  patache  of  20  suns. 

These  ships,  over  ana  above  their 
complement  of  sailors  and  marines, 
had  on  board  an  old  Squish  r^ment 
of  foot,  intended  to  reinforce  the  gar- 
risons on  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas. 
When  this  fleet  had  cruised  for  some 
days  to  the  leeward  of  Madeira,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
they  left  that  station  in  the  bes^inning 
of  ^November,  and  steered  lor  the 
Biver  of  Plate,  where  they  arrived 
the  5th  of  January,  O.S. ;  and  com- 
ing to  tn  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Maldo- 


nado,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
their  Admiral,  Pizarro,  sent  immedi- 
ately to  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  supply 
of  provisions  ;  for  they  had  departed 
from  Spain  with  only  four  months' 
provisions  on  board.  While  they  lay 
nere  expecting  this  supply,  they  re- 
ceived intelligence,  by  tne  treachen^ 
of  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  ot 
Catherine's,  of  Mr  Anson's  having 
arrived  at  that  island  on  the  21st  m 
December  preceding,  and  of  his  pre- 
paring to  put  to  sea  again  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  Pizarro,  notwith- 
standing nis  superior  force,  had  his 
reasons  (and  as  some  say  his  orders 
likewise)  for  avoiding  our  squadron 
anywhere  short  of  the  Soutn  Seas. 
He  was,  besides,  extremely  desirous 
of  getting  round  Cape  Horn  before 
us,  as  he  imagined  that  step  alone 
would  efTectually  baffle  all  our  de- 
signs ;  and  therefore,  on  hearing  that 
we  were  in  his  neighbourhood  and 
that  we  should  soon  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed for  Cape  Horn,  he  weired 
anchor  with  the  five  large  ships  (the 
patache  being  disabled  and  condemn- 
ed, and  the  men  taken  out  of  herX 
after  a  stay  of  seventeen  days  only, 
and  got  under  sail  without  his  pro- 
visions, which  arrived  at  Maldonado 
within  a  day  or  two  after  his  depar- 
ture. But  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  he  departed,  we 
Sut  to  sea  from  St  Catherine's  four 
ays  before  him;  and  in  some  part 
of  our  passage  to  Cape  Horn  the  two 
squadrons  were  so  near  tocher,  that 
the  Pearl,  one  of  our  ships,  being 
separated  from  the  rest,  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  Fleet,  and  mistaking  the 
Asia  lor  the  Centurion,  had  got  with- 
in gun-shot  of  Pizarro  before  she 
discovered  her  error,  and  narrowly 
escaped  beinff  taken. 

It  bein^  Uie  22d  of  January  when 
the  Spaniards  weighed  from  Maldo- 
nado, thev  could  not  expect  to  set 
into  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  be- 
fore the  equinox ;  and  as  they  had 
reason  to  apprehend  very  tempestuous 
weather  in  doubling  it  at  t^t  season, 
and  as  the  Spanish  sailors,  being  for 
the  most  part  accustonMA  \»  «k  li2a- 
weather  country,  ml^t  '\a  toc^Mftui^ 
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to  be  very  averse  to  so  dangerous  and 
fiitiguing  a  navigation,  the  better  to 
encourage  them,  some  part  of  their 
pay  was  advanced  to  them  in  Euro- 
pean goods,  which  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  dispose  of  in  the  South 
Seas  ;  that  so  the  hopes  of  the  great 
profit  each  man  was  to  make  on  his 
small  venture  might  animate  him  in 
his  duty,  and  render  him  less  disposed 
to  repine  at  the  labour,  the  hardships, 
and  the  perils  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability  meet  with  before  his  amval 
on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Pizarro  with  his  squadron  having, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  February, 
run  the  length  of  Cape  Horn,  he  then 
stood  to  the  westward  in  order  to 
double  it ;  but  in  the  night  of  the 
last  day  of  February,  O.S.,  while  with 
^is  view  they  were  turned  to  wind- 
ward, the  Guipuscoa,  the  Hermiona, 
and  the  Esperanza  were  separated 
from  the  Admiral.  On  the  6th  of 
March  following,  the  Guipuscoa  was 
separated  from  the  other  two ;  and  on 
the  7th  (being  the  day  after  we  had 
passed  Straits  le  Maire)  there  came 
on  a  most  furious  storm  at  NW., 
which,  in  despite  of  all  their  efforts, 
drove  the  whole  squadron  to  the 
eastward,  and  obliged  them,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  to  bear 
away  for  the  River  of  Plate,  where 
Pizarro  in  the  Asia  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  a  few  days  after 
him  the  Esperanza  and  the  St  Este- 
yan.  The  Hermiona  was  supposed  to 
founder  at  sea,  for  she  was  never 
heard  of  more;  and  the  Guipuscoa 
was  run  ashore  and  sunk  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  The  calamities  of  all  kinds 
which  this  squadron  underwent  in 
this  unsuccessful  navigation  can  only 
be  paralleled  by  what  we  ourselves 
experienced  in  the  same  climate  when 
buffeted  by  the  same  storms.  There 
was  indeed  some  diversity  in  our  dis- 
tresses, which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
decide  whose  situation  was  most 
worthy  of  commiseration.  For  to 
all  the  misfortunes  we  had  in  common 
with  each  other,  as  shattered  rigeing, 
leaky  ships,  and  the  fatigues  and  de- 
spondency which  necessiarily  attend 
taeae  dimstert,  there  was  saperadded  ; 


on  board  our  squadron  the  ravage  of 
a  most  destructive  and  incurable  dis- 
ease, and  on  board  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron the  devastation  of  famine. 

For  this  squadron,  either  from  the 
hurry  of  their  outset,^  their  presump- 
tion of  a  supply  at  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
from  other  less  obvious  motives,  de- 
parted from  Spain,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed!,  with  no  more  than 
four  mouths'  provision,  and  even 
that,  as  it  is  said,  at  short  allowance 
only ;  so  that,  when  by  the  storms 
they  met  with  off  Cape  Horn  their 
continuance  at  sea  was  prolonged  a 
month  or  more  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion, they  were  thereby  redo^  to 
such  infinite  distress,  that  rata,  when 
they  could  be  caught,  were  sold  for 
four  dollars  a-piece ;  and  a  sailor,  who 
died  on  board,  nad  his  death  concealed 
for  some  days  by  his  brother,  who 
during  that  time  lay  in  the  same 
hammock  with  the  corpse,  only  to 
receive  the  dead  man's  allowance  of 
provisions.  In  this  dreadful  situation 
they  were  alarmed  (if  their  horrors 
were  capable  of  augmentation)  by  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  among  the 
marines  on  board  the  Asia,  the  Ad- 
miral's ship.  This  had  taken  its  rise 
chiefly  from  the  miseries  they  en- 
dured. For  though  no  less  was 
proposed  by  the  conspirators  than 
the  massacring  the  officers  and  the 
whole  crew,  yet  their  motive  for 
this  bloody  resolution  seemed  to  be 
no  more  than  their  desire  of  relieving 
their  hunger,  by  appropriating  the 
whole  ship  s  provisions  to  themselves. 
But  their  designs  were  prevented, 
when  just  upon  the  point  of  execu- 
tion, by  means  of  one  of  their  con- 
fessors, and  three  of  their  ringleaders 
were  immediately  put  to  death.  How- 
ever, though  the  conspiracy  was  sup- 
pressed, their  other  calamities  ad- 
mitted of  no  alleviation,  but  grew 
each  day  more  and  more  destructive ; 
so  that  by  the  complicated  distress  of 
fatigue,  sickness,  and  hunger,  the 
three  ships  which  escaped  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  men.  The 
Asia,  their  Admiral's  ship,  arrived 

1  Ed.  1776:  "  Outfit '• 
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at  Monte  Video  in  the  River  of  Plate, 
with  half  her  crew  only ;  the  St  Es- 
tevan  had  lost. in  like  manner  half 
her  hands  when  she  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Barragan.  The  Esperanza,  a 
fifty-gnn  ship,  was  still  more  unfor- 
tnnate,  for  of  450  hands  which  she 
bronffht  from  Spain,  only  fifty-eight 
remained  alive ;  and  the  whole  regi- 
ment of  foot  perished  except  sixty 
men.^    * 

The  Asia  having  considerably  suf- 
fered in  this  second  unfortunate  ex- 
paiition  {see  Note  1),  the  El^ranza, 
which  had  been  left  behind  at  Monte 
Video,  was  ordered  to  be  refitted,  the 
command  of  her  being  given  to  Min- 
dinnetta,  who  was  captain  of  the 
Guipuscoa  when  she  was  lost.  He, 
in  the  November  of  the  succeeding 
year,  that  is,  in  November  1742, 
sailed  from  the  River  of  Plate  for  the 
South  Seas,  and  arrived  safe  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  where  his  Commodore, 
Pizarro,  passing  overland  from  Buenos 
Ajrres,  met  him.  There  were  great 
animosities  and  contests  between  these 
two  gentlemen  at  their  meeting,  oc- 
casioned principally  by  the  claim  of 
Pizarro  to  command  the  Esperanza, 
which    Mindinuetta    had     Drought 

^  The  fate  of  the  Guipuscoa  was 
little  better.  On  being  separated 
from  the  Hermiona  and  Esperanza  in 
a  fog  on  March  6th,  they  met  with  a 
severe  storm  while  SE.  from  Staten 
Island.  They  were  driven  out  of 
their  course,  and  did  not  reach  the 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  till  24th 
April,  when  those  on  board  were  re- 
duced to  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
biscuit  a  man  per  day.  Many  died 
through  the  hardships  of  the  voyage ; 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  to  the 
number  of  400,  got  safely  to  land, 
when  the  vessel  sank  shortly  after- 
wards. The  three  remaining  ships  of 
the  squadron  which  got  into  the  Kiver 
Plate  sent  an  advice  boat  to  Rio  Jan- 
eiro for  provisions  and  help,  and  an 
express  acrioss  the  Continent  to  Sant- 
iago. An  attempt  was  made  to  round 
Cape  Horn,  in  the  Asia,  in  October 
following,  but  they  were  driven  back 
to  the  River  Plate  in  great  distress. 


round;  for  Mindinuetta  refused  to 
deliver  her  up  to  him,  insisting  that 
as  he  came  into  the  South  Seas  alone, 
and  under  no  superior,  it  was  not  now 
in  the  power  of  rizarro  to  i^esume  that 
authon^  which  he  had  once  parted 
with.  However,  the  President  of  Chili 
interposing,  and  declaring  for  Pizarro, 
Mindinuetta,  aftera  long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  was  obliged  to  submit. 

But  Pizarro  haa  not  yet  completed 
the  series  of  his  adventures ;  for  when 
he  and  Mindinuetta  came  back  by 
land  from  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
the  year  1745,  they  found  at  Monte 
Video  the  Asia,  which  near  three 
years  before  they  had  left  there. 
This  ship  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  carry  to  Europe,  and  with  this 
view  they  refitted  her  in  the  best 
manner  they  could ;  but  their  great 
difficulty  was  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  to  navigate  her,  for 
all  the  remaining  sailors  of  the  squad- 
ron to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buenos  Ayres  did  not  amount 
to  100  men.  They  endeavoured 
to  supply  this  defect  by  pressing 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  putting  on  board  besides 
all  the  English  prisoners  then  in  their 
custody,  together  with  a  number  of 
Portuguese  smugglers  whom  they  had 
taken  at  different  times,  and  some  of 
the  Indians  of  the  country.  Among 
these  last  there  was  a  chief  and  ten 
of  his  followers,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers 
about  three  months  before.  The  name 
of  this  chief  was  Orellana :  he  belonged 
to  a  very  xwwerful  tribe,  which  had 
committed  great  ravages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buenos  Ayres.  With 
this  motley  crew  (all  of  them,  except 
the  Euroi)ean  Spaniards,  extremeijr 
averse  to  the  voyage)  Pizarro  set  sail 
from  Monte  Video  in  the  River  of 
Plate,  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember 1745;  and  the  native  Span- 
iards, being  no  strangers  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  their  forced  men,  treated 
both  those,  the  English  prisoners  and 
the  Indians,  with  great  insolence  and 
barbarity,  but  more  particularly  the 
Indians;  for  it  was  comTaoxi  iot  >Ck\» 
I  meanest  officers  in  \.\i«  i^:i\\)  \a  ^onak^ 


ass 
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them  most  craelly  on  the  slightest 
pretences,  and  oftentimes  only  to 
exert  their  saperiori^.  Orellana  and 
bis  followers,  thougn  in  appearance 
sufficiently  patient  and  Bubmissiye, 
meditated  a  severe  revenge  for  all 
these  inhumanities.  As  he  conversed 
very  well  in  Spanish  (these  Indians 
having  in  time  of  peace  a  great  inter- 
course with  Buenos  Ayres),  he  affected  ^ 
to  talk  with  such  of  the  English  as 
understood  that  language,  and  seemed 
vesj  desirous  of  being  informed  how 
many  Englishmen  there  were  on  board, 
and  which  they  were.  Aa  he  knew 
that  the  English  were  as  much  ene- 
mies to  the  Spaniards  as  himself,  he 
had  doubtless  an  intention  of  disclos- 
ing his  purposes  to  them,  and  making 
them  partners  in  the  scheme  he  had 
projected  for  revenging  his  wrongs 
and  recovering  his  liberty ;  but  having 
sounded  them  at  a  distance,  and  not 
finding  them  so  precipitate  and  vin- 
dictive as  he  expected,  he  proceeded 
no  further  with  tnem,  but  resolved  to 
trust  alone  to  the  resolution  of  his 
ten  faithful  followers.  These,  it  ^ould 
seem,  readily  engaged  to  observe  his 
directions,  and  to  execute  whatever 
commands  he  gave  them ;  and  having 
agreed  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
he  taken,  they  first  famished  them- 
selves  with  Dutch  knives  sharp  at  the 
point,  which,  being  the  common  knives 
used  in  the  ship,  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring.  Besides  this, 
they  employed  their  leisure  in  secretly 
eutting  out  thongs  from  raw  hides,  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers  on 
board,  and  in  fixing  to  each  end  of 
these  thongs  the  double-headed  shot 
of  the  small  quarter-deck  guns :  this, 
when  swung  round  their  heads  ac- 
cording to  thepraotice  of  their  country, 
was  a  most  mischievous  weapon,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  Indians  abont  Buenos 
Ayres  are  trained  from  their  infancy, 
and  consequently  are  extremely  ex- 
pert. These  particulars  being  in  good 
forwardness,  the  execution  of  tiieir 

^  "  Affect "  is  here  used,  not  in  the 
sense  of  making  an  ostentatious  pre- 
teace  or  show,  but  in  that  of  preferring 
or  makings  pnetie9  of  somet^ng. 


scheme  was  perhaps  precipitated  by 
a  particular  outrage  committed  on 
Orellana  himself.  For  one  of  the 
officers,  who  was  a  very  brutal  fellow, 
ordered  Orellana  aloft ;  which  being 
what  he  was  incapable  of  performing; 
the  officer,  under  pretence  of  his  d£< 
obedience,  beat  him  with  such  violence 
that  he  left  him  bleeding  on  the  deck, 
and  stupefied  for  some  time  with  his 
bruises  and  wounds.  This  usage  nn« 
doubtedly  heightened  his  thirst  for 
reven^  and  made  him  eager  and 
impatient  till  the  means  of  executing 
it  were  in  his  power ;  so  that  within 
a  day  or  two  after  this  incident  he 
and  his  followers  opened  *  their  des- 
perate resolves  in  the  ensuing  manner. 
It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  many  of  the  principal  officers 
were  on  tne  quarter-dedc  indulging 
in  the  freshness  of  the  night  air ;  the 
waist  of  the  ship  was  filled  with  live 
cattle,  and  the  forecastle  was  manned 
with  its  customary  watch.  Orellana 
and  his  companions,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  having  prepared  their 
weapons,  and  thrown  off  tneir  trousers 
and  the  more  cumbrous  part  of  their 
dress,  came  all  together  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  drew  towards  the  door  of 
the  ^preat  cabin.  The  boatswain  im- 
mediately reprimanded  them,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  gone.  On  this 
OroUana  spoke  to  his  followers  in  his 
native  language,  when  four  of  them 
drew  off,  two  towards  each  gan^ay, 
and  the  chief  and  the  six  remaining 
Indians  seemed  to  be  slowly  quitting 
the  ouarter-deck.  When  tne  de- 
tachea  Indians  had  taken  poesesaion 
of  the  gangways,  Orellana  placed  his 
hands  hollow  to  his  mouth,  and  bel- 
lowed out  the  war-cry  used  by  those 
savages,  which  is  said  to  be  the  harshest 
and  most  terrifying  sound  known  in 
nature.  This  hideous  yell  was  the 
signal  for  beginning  the  massacre: 
for  on  this  uie  flndiansj  all  drew 
their  knives,  and  brandished  their 
prepared  double-headed  shot,  and  the 
six,  with  their  chief^  who  remained 
on  the  quarter-deck,  immediately  fell 
on  the  Spaniards  who  were   inter- 

*  £d»  1776 :  *'  Bsgui  to  ezoeatiw'* 
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mingled  with  them,  and  laid  near 
forty  of  them  at  their  feet,  of  whom 
above  twenty  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  rest  disabled.  Many  of  the 
officers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tu- 
mult, pushed  into  the  great  cabin, 
where  they  put  out  the  lights,  and 
barricaded  the  door.  And  of  the 
others,  who  had  avoided  the  first  fury 
of  the  Indians,  some  endeavoured  to 
escape  along  the  gangways  into  the 
forecastle;  but  the  Indians  placed 
there  on  purpose  stabbed  the  greatest 
part  of  them  as  they  attempted  to 
pass  b^,  or  forced  them  ofif  the  gang- 
ways into  the  waist.  Others  tnrew 
themselves  voluntarily  over  the  barri- 
oides  into  the  waist,  and  thought 
themselves  happy  to  lie  concealed 
amongst  the  cattle ;  but  the  greatest 
part  escaped  up  the.  main-shrouds, 
and  sheltered  themselves  either  in 
the  tops  or  rimng.  And  though  the 
Indians  attacked  only  the  quarter- 
deck, yet  the  watch  in  the  forecastle 
finding  their  communication  cut  off, 
and  b«inff  terrified  by  the  wounds  of 
the  few  who,  not  being  killed  on  the 
•pot,  had  strength  sumoiont  to.  force 
tLeir  passage  along  th«  gangways, 
and  not  knowing  either  who  their 
enemies  were  or  what  were  their  num- 
bers, they  likewise  gave  all  over  for 
lost,  and  in  great  confusion  ran  up 
into  the  rigging  of  the  foremast  and 
bowsprit. 

Thus  these  eleven  Indians,  with  a 
resolution  perhaps  without  example, 
possessed  themselves  almost  in  an 
instant  of  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship 
mounting  sixty-six  guns,  with  a  crew 
of  nearly  500  men,  and  continued  in 
peaceable  possession  of  this  post  a 
oonsiderable  time :  for  the  officers  in 
the  great  cabin  (amongst  whom  were 
Pisarro  and  Mindinuetta),  the  crew 
between  decks,  and  those  who  had 
escaped  into  the  tope  and  rigging, 
were  only  anxious  for  their  own  safe^, 
and  were  for  a  long  time  incapable  of 
fonning  any  project  for  suppressing 
the  insurrection  and  racovering  the 
possession  of  the  ship.  It  is  true, 
the  yells  of  the  Indiana,  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  and  the  confused 
damoura  of  the  crew,  aU  heightened 


by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  had  at 
first  greatly  magnified  their  danger, 
and  had  filled  them  with  the  imagi* 
nary  terrors  which  darkness,  disorder^ 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  real  strengUi 
of  an  enemy  never  fail  to  produce. 
For  as  the  Spaniards  were  sensihto 
of  the  disaffection  of  their  prened 
hands,  and  were  also .  conscioua  of 
their  barbarity  to  their  prisoners, 
they  imagined   the  conspiracy  was 

Seneral,  and  considered  their  own 
estruction  as  infallible ;  so  that,  it  ia 
said,  some  of  them  had  once  taken  the 
resolution  of  leaping  into  the  sea,  but 
were  prevented  oy  their  companions. 
However,  when  the  Indians  had 
entirely  cleared  the  quarter-deck,  the 
tumult  in  a  great  measure  subsided ; 
for  those  who  had  escaped  were  kept 
silent  by  their  fears,  and  the  Indians 
were  incapable  of  pursuing-  them  to 
renew  the  disorder.  Orelkna,  when 
he  saw  himself  master  of  the  quarter* 
deck,  broke  open  the  ann  chest, 
which,  on  a  sbght  suspicioil  of  mn- 
tiny,  had  been  ordered  thexea  few 
days  before,  as  to  a  place  of  the 
greatest  security.  Here, .  he  took  it 
tor  granted,  he  should. find  cutlasses 
sufficient  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, in  the  use  of  which  weapon 
thev  were  all  extremely,  skilful,  and 
witn  these,  it  was  imtfined,  they 
proposed  to  have  ferosd  the.  great 
cabm;  but  on  opeidng  the  chest 
there  appeared  nouiing  but  fire-arms. 
Which  to  them  we^  of  no  use.  There 
were  iudeed  cutlasses  in  the  chest, 
but  they  were  hid  by  the  fire-arms 
bein^  laid  over  them.  This  was  a 
sensible  disappointment  to  them,  and 
by  this  time  Pisarro  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  great  cabin  were  cap« 
able  of  conversing  aloud,  through  the 
cabin  windows  and  port-holes,  with 
those  in  the  gun-room  and  between 
decks ;  and  from  hence  they  learned 
that  the  English  (whom  they  princi- 
pally suspected)  were  all  safe  below,  and 
had  not  intermeddled  in  this  mutiny ; 
and  by  other  particulars  they  at  last 
discovered  that  none  were  concerned 
in  it  but  Orellana  and  his  people.  On 
this  Pizarro  and  the  offiom  i«M\?t^ 
to  attack  them  oia  tkiA  q[o»3^«x-^M^i-* 
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before  any  of  the  discontented  on 
board  should  so  far  recover  their  first 
surprise  as  to  reflect  on  the  facility 
and  certainty  of  seizing  the  ship  by  a 
junction  with  the  Indians  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency.  With  this  view 
Pizarro  got  together  what  arms  were 
in  the  cabin,  and  distributed  them  to 
those  who  were  with  him  ;  but  there 
were  no  other  fire-arms  to  be  met  with 
but  pistols,  and  for  these  they  had 
neither  powder  nor  ball.  However, 
having  now  settled  a  correspondence 
with  the  gun-room,  they  lowered 
down  a  bucket  out  of  the  cabin  win- 
dow, into  which  the  gunner,  out  of 
one  of  the  ^un-room  ports,  put  a 
quantity  of  pistol  cartridges.  When 
tney  had  thus  procured  ammunition, 
and  had  loaded  their  pistols,  they  set 
the  cabin-door  partly  open,  and  fired 
some  shot  amongst  the  Indians  on 
the  quarter-deck,  at '  first  without 
effect.  But  at  last  Mindinuetta, 
whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  shoot  Orellana 
dead  on  the  spot;  on  which  his 
faithful  companions,  abandoning  all 
thoughts  of  further  resistance,  in- 
stantly leaped  into  the  sea,  where 
they  every  man  perished.  Thus  was 
this  insurrection  quelled,  and  the 
possession  of  the  quarter-deck  re- 
gained, after  it  had  been  full  two 
hours  in  the  power  of  this  great  and 
daring  chief  and  his  gallant  and  un- 
happy countrymen. 

rizarro,  having  escaped  this  immi- 
nent peril,  steered  for  Europe,  and 
arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746, 
after  having  been  absent  between  four 
and  five  years,  and  having,  by  his 
attendance  on  our  expedition,  dimin- 
ished the  naval  power  of  Spam  by 
above  3000  hands  (the  flower  of  their 
sailors)  and  by  four  considerable  ships 
of  war  and  a  patache.  For  we  have 
seen  that  the  Hermiona  foundered 
at  sea ;  the  Guipuscoa  was  stranded 
and  sunk  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  the 
St  Estevan  was  condemned  and  broken 
up  in  the  Eiver  of  Plate ;  and  the 
I&peranza,  being  left  in  the  South 
Seas,  is  doubtless  by  this  time  incap- 
^Je  of  retarmng  to  Spain.    So  that 


the  Asia  only,  with  less  than  100 
hands,  may  l>e  considered  as  all  the 
remains  of  that  squadron  with  which 
Pizarro  ^rst  put  to  sea.  And  who- 
ever attends  to  the  very  lai^  propor- 
tion which  this  squadron  bore  to  the 
whole  navy  of  Spain,  will,  I  believe, 
confess  that  had  our  undertaking 
been  attended  with  no  other  advan- 
tages than  that  of  ruining  so  great  a 
part  of  the  sea  force  of  so  dangerous 
an  enemy,  this  alone  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient equivalent  for  our  equipment, 
and  an  incontestable  proof  of  toe  ser- 
vice which  the  nation  has  thence  re- 
ceived. Having  thus  concluded  this 
summary  of  Pizarro*s  adventures,  I 
shall  now  return  again  to  the  narra- 
tion of  our  own  transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned,  that  on 
the  3d  of  November  we  weighed  from 
Madeira,  after  orders  had  been  given 
to  the  captains  to  rendezvous  at  Sant- 
iago, one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
in  case  the  squadron  was  separated. 
But  the  next  day,  when  we  were  pot 
to  sea,  the  Commodore,  considering 
that  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
and  that  touching  at  Santia^  would 
create  a  new  delay,  he  for  this  reason 
thought  proper  to  alter  his  rendez- 
vous, and  to  appoint  the  Island  of  St 
Catherine's,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to 
be  the  first  place  to  which  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  were  to  repair  in  case 
of  separation.  In  our  passage  to  the 
Island  of  St  Catherine's,  we  found  the 
direction  of  the  trade-winds  to  differ 
considerably  from  what  we  had  reason 
to  expect,  both  from  the  general  his- 
tories given  of  these  winds,  and  the 
experience  of  former  navigators.^ 

On  the  16th  of  November,  one  of 
our  victuallers  made  a  signal  to  speak 
with  the  Commodore,  and  we  short- 
ened sail  for  her  to  come  up  with  us. 
The  master  came  on  board,  and  ac- 

^  Omission  is  here  made  of  some 
technical  and  obsolete  observations 
on  the  trade-winds. 
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quAinted  Mr  Anson  that  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  his  charter- 
party,  and  desired  to  be  unloaded 
and  dismissed.  Mr  Anson,  on  con- 
sulting the  captains  of  the  Si^uadron, 
found  all  the  ships  had  still  such 

Quantities  of  provision  between  their 
ecks,  and  were  withal  so  deep,  that 
they  could  not  without  great  difficulty 
take  in  their  several  proportions  of 
brandy  from  the  Industry  pink,  one 
of  the  victuallers  only;  and  conse- 
quently ho  was  obliged  to  continue 
uie  other  of  them,  the  Anna  pink,  in 
the  service  of  attending  the  squadron. 
And  the  next  day  me  Commodore 
made  a  signal  for  the  ships  to  bring 
to,  and  to  take  on  board  their  shares 
of  the  brandy  from  the  Industry  pink ; 
and  in  this  the  long-boats  ot  the 
squadron  were  employed  the  three 
foilowing  days,  that  is,  till  the  19th 
in  the  evening,  when  the  pink  being 
unloaded,  she  parted  company  with 
us,  being  bouna  for  Bturbadoes,  there 
to  take  in  a  freight  for  England. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
took  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
their  friends  at  homo  by  this  ship ; 
but  she  was  afterwards,  as  I  have 
been  since  informed,  unhappily  taken 
by  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  cap- 
tains of  the  squadron  represented  to 
the  Commodore  that  their  ships'  com- 
panies were  veiy  sickly,  and  that  it 
was  their  own  opinion  as  well  as  their 
surgeons'  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  the  men  to  let  in  more 
air  between  decks;  but  that  their 
ships  were  so  deep  they  could  not 
possibly  open  their  lower  ports.  On 
this  representation  the  .Commodore 
ordered  six  air-scuttles  to  be  cut  in 
each  ship,  in  such  places  where  they 
would  least  weaken  it.     .     .     . 

We  crossed  the  Equinoctial,  with  a 
fine  fresh  gale  at  SE.,  on  Friday  the 
28th  of  November,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  being  then  in  the  Longitude 
of  27*  59'  W.  from  London.  And  on 
the  2d  of  December,  in  the  morning, 
we  saw  a  sail  in  the  NW.  quarter, 
and  made  the  Gloucester's  and  Trial's 
signals  to  chase ;  and  half-an-hour 
alter  we  let  [out]  our  reefs  and  chased 


with  the  squadron ;  and  about  noon 
a  signal  was  made  for  the  Wager  to 
take  our  remaining  victuallar,  the 
Anna  pink,  in  tow.  But  at  seven  in 
the  evenings  finding  we  did  not  near 
the  chase,  and  that  the  Wager  was 
verv  far  astern,  we  shorten^  sail, 
and  made  a  signal  for  the  cruisen  to 
ioin  the  squMlron.  The  next  day 
out  one  we  again  discovered  a  sail, 
which,  on  the  nearer  approach,  we 
judged  to  be  the  same  vessel.  We 
chasiBd  her  the  whole  day,  and  though 
we  rather  gained  upon  her,  yet  night 
came  on  before  we  could  overtake  her, 
and  obliged  us  to  give  over  the  chase, 
to  collect  our  scattered  squadron.  We 
were  much  chagrined  at  the  escape  of 
this  vessel,  as  we  then  apprehended 
her  to  be  an  advice  boat  sent  from  Old 
Spain  to  Buenos  A3rTes  with  notice  of  our 
expedition.  But  we  have  since  learned 
that  we  weredoceived  in  thisconjectuie, 
and  that  it  was  our  East  India  Com- 
pany's packet  bound  to  St  Helena* 

On  the  lOUi  of  December,  beinff  by 
our  accounts  in  the  Latitude  of  20  8., 
and  Se""  30' Longitude  W.  from  London, 
theTrialfiredaffun  to  denote  soundings. 
We  immediately  sounded,  and  found 
sixty  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  coarse 
ground  with  broken  shells.  The  Trial, 
beingaheadof  us,  hadatone  time  thirty- 
seven  fathoms,  which  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ninety :  and  then  she  found 
no  bottom,  which  happened  to  us  too 
at  our  second  trial,  though  we  sounded 
with  150  fathoms  of  line.  This  is  the 
shoal  which  is  laid  down  in  most 
charts  by  the  name  of  the  Abrolloa ;  ^ 
and  it  appeared  we  were  upon  the  very 
edge  of  it ;  perhaps  frtrther  in  it  may 
be  extremely  dangerous.  We  were 
then,  by  our  difierent  accounts,  from 
ninety  to  sixty  leagues  east  of  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  next  day  but  one  W6 
spoke  with  a  Portuguese  brigantina 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  bound  to  Bahia  de 
todos  los  Santos,  who  informed  us  that 
we  were  sixty-four  leagues  from  Capo 
St  Thomas,  and  forty  leagues  from 
Cape  Frio,  which  last  bore  from  ua 

^  The  Abrolhos ;  a  small  group  of 
islets  or  reefs  oS  the  coast  of  BtweSl^ 
»  in  about  Lat.  U*  ».,  Xioxi^.  ^V«  • 
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WS  W.  By  our  accotmts  we  were  near 
eighty  leagues  from  Cape  Frio ;  and 
thougli,  on  the  infonnation  of  this 
brigantine,  we  altered  our  course  and 
stood  more  to  the  southward,  yet  by 
oar  coming  in  with  the  land  afterwards 
we  were  fully  convinced  that  our 
reckoning  was  much  conrecter  than 
our  Portuguese  .intelligence.  We 
found  a  considerable  current  setting 
to  the  southward  ai^r  we  had  passea 
the  Latitude  of  Id""  S.  And  the  same 
took  place  all  along  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  even  to  the  southward  of  the  River 
of  Plate,  it  amounting  sometimes  to 
thirty  noles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
once  to  above  forty  miles.     .    .     . 

We  now  bcuah  to  grow  impatient 
for  a  sight  of  land,  both  for  the  re- 
covery cdf. our  sick,  and  for  the  refiresh- 
ment  and  security  of  those  who  as  yet 
continued  healthier.  When  we  de- 
parted from  St  Helens,  we  were  in  so 
good  a  condition,  that  we  lost  but  two 
men  on  board  the  Centurion  in  our 
long  passage  to  Madeira.  But  in 
this  present  run  between  Madeira  and 
Bi  Catherine's  we  have  been  veiy 
sicklv,  so  that  inany  died,  and  great 
nimibers  were  confined  to  their  nam- 
mocks,  both  in  our  own  ship  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  ;  and  several 
of  these  past  all  hopes  of  recovery. 
The  disorders  they  in  general  labour 
under  are  such  as  are  common  to  the 
hot  climates,  and  what  most  ships 
bound  to  the  southward  experience 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  These 
are  those  kind  of  fevers  which  they 
usually  call  calentures :  a  disease 
which  was  not  only  terrible  in  its 
first  instance,  but  even  the  remains 
of  it  often  proved  fatal  to  those  who 
considered  themselves  as  recovered 
from  it.  For  it  always  left  them  in 
a  very  weak  and  helpless  condition, 
and  usually  afflicted  with  fluxes  and 
tenesmuses.  And  bv  our  continuance 
at  sea  all  our  complaints  were  everv 
day  increasing,  so  that  it  was  witn 
great  joy  that  we  discovered  the  coast 
of  Brazil  on  the  18th  of  December,  at 
seven  in  the  morning. 

The  coast  of  Braiol  appeared  high 

and    mountainous    lanct,    extending 

/ham   W.   to  WSW.,  and  when  we 


first  saw  it,  it  was  about  sevmteen 
leagues  distant.  At  noon  we  per- 
ceived a  low  double  land  bearing 
WSW.,  about  ten  leagues  distant, 
which  we  took  to  be  the  Island  of  St 
Catherine's*  That  afternoon  and  the 
next  morning,  the  wind  being  NNW., 
we  gained  verv  little  to  windward, 
and  were  apprehensive  of  being  driven 
to  the  leeward  of  the  island;  but  a 
little  before  noon  the  next  day  the 
wind  came  about  to  the  southward, 
and  enabled  us  to  steer  in  between  the 
north  point  of  St  Catherine's  and  the 
neighlwuring  Island  of  Alvored«r.>  As 
we  stood  in  for  the  land,  we  had  re^- 
lar  soundings,  gradually  decreasmff 
from  thirty-six  to  twelve  fathoms,  aU 
muddy  ground.  In  this  last  depth 
of  water  we  let  go  our  anchor  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
the  north-west  point  of  the  Island  of 
St  Catherine's  bearing  SSW.  distant 
three  miles ;  and  the  Island  Alvoredo 
NNE.  distant  two  leagues.  Here  we 
found  the  tide  to  set  SS£.  and  NNW., 
at  the  rate  of  two  knots,  the  tide  of 
flood  coming  from  the  southward. 
We  could  from  our  ships  observe  two 
fortifications  at  a  considerable  distance 
within  us,  which  seemed  designed  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  enemy  be- 
tween the  Island  of  St  Catherine's 
and  the  main.  And  we  could  soon 
perceive  that  our  squadron  had  alarmed 
the  coast,  for  we  saw  the  two  forts 
hoist  their  colours,  and  fire  several 
guns,  which  we  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended  for  assembling  the  inhabitants. 
To  prevent  an^  comusion,  the  Com- 
modore immediately  sent  a  boat  with 
an  officer  on  shore,  to  compliment 
the  Governor,  and  to  desire  a  pilot  to 
carry  us  into  the  road.  The  Governor 
returned  a  very  civil  answer,  and 
ordered  us  a  pilot  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th  we  weighed  and  stood  in, 
and  towards  noon  the  pilot  came  on 
board  us,  who  the  same  afternoon 
brought  us  to  an  anchor  in  five  fathoms 
and  a  half,  in  a  large  commodious  bay 
en  the  continent  side,  called  by  the 
French  Bon  Port.  In  standing  from 
our  last  anchoram  to  this  place,  we 
ever3rwhere  found  an  oozy  bottom, 
with  a  depth  of  water  first  regularly 
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decreasing  to  fi^e  fathoms,  and  then 
increasing  to  seven,  after  which  we 
had  six  and  five  fathoms  alternately. 
The  next  morning  we  weighed  again 
with  the  squadron,  in  order  to  ran 
abore  the  two  fortifications  we  have 
mentioned,  which  are  called  the  castles 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  St  Juan.  And 
now  the  soundings  between  the  island 
and  the  main  were  four,  five,  and  six 
fathoms,  with  muddy  ground.  As 
we  passed  by  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz, 
we  saluted  it  with  eleven  guns,  and 
were  answered  by  an  equal  number  ; 
and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  the  squad- 
ron came  to  an  anchor  in  five  fathoms 
and  a  half,  the  Qovernor's  Island  bear- 
ing NN  W.,  St  Juan's  castle  NE.  half 
£.,  and  the  Island  of  St  Antonio  S. 
In  this  position  we  moored  at  the 
Island  of  St  Catheiine's  on  Sunday 
the  2l8t  of  December,  the  whole 
squadron  being,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  sickly  and  in  ^preat  want 
of  refreshments :  both  which  incon* 
yeniencies  we  hoped  to  have  soon 
removed  at  this  settlement,  celebrated 
by  former  navigators  for  its  healthi* 
neas  and  its  [abundance  of]  provisions, 
and  for  the  freedom,  indulgence,  and 
friendly  assistance  there  given  to  the 
ships  of  all  European  nations  in 
amity  with  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 


CHAPTER  V.i 

Cub  first  care,  after  having  moored 
our  ships,  was  to  send  our  sick  men 
on  shore,  each  ship  being  ordered  by 
the  Commodore  to  erect  two  tents  for 
that  purpose  ;  one  of  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  diseased,  and  the  other 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  suraeon 
and  his  assistants.  We  sent  about 
eighty  sick  from  the  Centurion,  and 
the  other  ships  I  believe  sent  nearly 
as  many  in  proportion  to  the  numbo* 
of  their  hands.     As  soon  as  we  had 

*■  The  descriptioQ  of  the  island,  ex- 
cept one  passage  of  political  interest, 
and  the  account  ot  Braxil,  is  here 
omitted,  as  needlessly  hindering  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 


performed  this  necessary  duty,  we 
scraped  our  decks,  and  gave  our  ship 
a  thorough  cleansing ;  then  smoked  it 
between  decks,  and  after  all  washed 
every  ptrt  well  with  vinegar.  These 
operations  were  extremely  necessary 
for  correcting  the  noisome  stench  on 
board,  and  destroying  the  vermin  : 
for  from  the  number  m  our  men,  and 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  both  these 
nuisances  had  increased  upon  us  to  a 
very  loathsome  degree,  and,  besides 
being  most  intolerably  offensive,  they 
were  doubtless  in  some  sort  productive 
of  the  sickness  we  had  laboured  under 
for  a  considerable  time  before  our 
arrival  at  this  island.  Our  next  em- 
ployment was  wooding  and  watering 
our  squadron,  calking  our  ships'  sides 
and  decks,  overhauling  our  riggings 
and  securing  our  mast  against  the 
tempestuous  weather  we  were,  in  all 
probability,  to  meet  with  in  our  pass- 
age round  Cape  Horn  in  so  advanced 
and  inconvement  a  season.    .    .    . 

When  we  first  arrived  at  St  Cather^ 
ine's  we  were  employed  in  refreshing 
our  sick  on  shore,  in  wooding  an? 
watering  the  squadron,  cleansing  onr 
ships,  and  examining  and  securing 
our  masts  and  rigging,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed  in^e  foregoing  Chap- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  Mr  Anson 
gave  directions  that  the  ships'  com- 
panies should  be  supplied  with  fresh 
meat,  and  that  they  should  be  victn- 
ailed  with  whole  aUowanee  of  all 
kinds  of  provision.  In  consequence 
of  these  orders,  we  had  fresh  beef 
sent  on  board  us  continually  for  our 
daily  expense,*  and  what  was  wanting 
to  make  up  our  allowance  we  received 
from  our  victualler,  the  Anna  pink, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  provisions  on 
board  our  squadron  entire  for  our 
future  service.'     The  season  of  the 

*  Consumption. 

'Thomas  says  that  "the  agents 
for  victualling  of  which  we  had  two 
with  us,  were  ordered  to  procure  idiat 
fresh  provisions  we  could  expend  dur- 
ing our  stay  here,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did;  but  though  their  meat, 
which  is  altcM^ther  beef^  was  both 
cheap  and  pteuty,   it  ^^naa  lox  ^ioi^ 
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year  growing  each  day  less  faroarable 
for  our  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  Mr 
Anson  was  very  desirous  of  leaving 
this  place  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
we  wore  at  first  in  hopes  that  our 
whole  business  would  be  done,  and 
we  should  be  in  readiness  to  sail  in 
about  a  fortnight  from  our  arrival ; 
but,  on  examining  the  Trial's  masts, 
we,  to  our  no  small  vexation,  found 
inevitable  employment  for  twice  that 
time.  For,  on  a  survey,  it  was  found 
that  the  mainmast  was  sprung  at  the 
upper  woulding,^  though  it  was 
thought  capable  of  being  secured  by 
a  couple  01  fishes ;  but  the  foremast 
was  reported  to  be  unfit  for  service, 
and  thereupon  the  carpenters  were 
sent  into  the  woods  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  stick  proper  for  a  foremast. 
But  after  a  search  of  four  days  they 
returned  without  having  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  tree  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  obliged  them  to  come  to 
a  second  consultation  about  the  old 
foremast,  when  it  was  agreed  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  it  by  casing  it  with 
three  fishes ;  and  in  this  work  the 
carpenters  were  employed  till  within 
a  day  or  two  of  our  sailing.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Commodore,  thinking 
it  necessary  to  have  a  clean  vessel  on 
our  arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  ordered 
the  Trial  to  be  hove  down,  as  this 
would  not  occasion  any  loss  of  time, 
but  might  be  completed  while  the 
carpenters  were  refitting  her  masts, 
which  was  done  on  shore. 

greatest  part  miserably  bad,  and 
scarce  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  men 
throughout  the  whole  squadron  began 
now  to  drop  off  apace  with  fevers  and 
fluxes,  occasionea,  I  believe,  bv  the 
violent  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
bad  air ;  the  country  being  so  very 
woody  that  the  air  must  tnereby  be 
stagnated,  and  rendered  unhealthml." 
*  Or  **woolding;"  explained  in 
Bailey — "The  winding  of  ropes  hard 
about  a  yard  or  mast  of  a  ship,  after 
it  hath  been  strengthened  by  some 
piece  of  timber  nailed  thereto." 
Young's  "Nautical  Dictionair,"  tub 
voce,  also  suggests  the  idea  of  previ- 
DU8  "fishing    or  repair. 


On  the  27th  of  December  we  dis- 
covered a  sail  in  the  ofl^g  ;  and  not 
knowing  but  she  might  be  a  Spaniard, 
the  eighteen-oared  boat  was  maimed 
and  armed,  and  sent  under  the  com* 
mand  of  our  second  lieutenant  to  ex- 
amine her  before  she  arrived  within  the 
Erotection  of  the  forts.  She  proved  to 
e  a  Portuguese  brigantine  nx>m  Rio 
Grande.  And  though  our  officer,  as 
it  appeared  on  in(^uiry,  had  behaved 
with  the  utmost  civility  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  had  refused  to  accept  a  calf 
which  the  master  would  have  forced 
on  him  as  a  present,  yet  the  Grovemor 
took  great  onence  at  our  sending  our 
boat,  and  talked  of  it  in  a  high  strain, 
as  a  violation  of  the  peace  subsisting 
between  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal.  We  at  first  imputed 
this  ridiculous  blustering  to  no  deeper 
a  cause  than  Don  Jose's  insolence; 
but  as  we  found  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  char^  our  officer  with  behaving 
rudely  ana  opening  letters,  and  par- 
ticularly with  an  attempt  to  take  out 
of  the  vessel  by  violence  the  very  calf 
which  we  knew  he  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive as  a  present  (a  circumstance 
which  we  were  satisfied  the  Governor 
was  well  acquainted  with),  we  had 
hence  reason  to  suspect  that  he  pur- 
posely sought  this  quarrel,  and  nad 
more  important  motives  for  engaging 
in  it  than  the  mere  captious  bias  of 
his  temper.  What  tnese  motives 
were,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  us  to  de- 
termine at  that  time  ;  but  as  we  after- 
wards found,  by  letters  which  fell  into 
our  hands  in  the  South  Seas,  that  he 
had  despatched  an  express  to  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  where  Pizarro  then  lay,  with 
an  account  of  our  squadron's  arrival 
at  St  Catherine's,  together  with  the 
most  ample  and  circumstantial  intelli- 
gence of  our  force  and  condition,  we 
thence  conjectured  that  Don  Jose  had 
raised  this  groundless  clamour  only  to 
prevent  our  visiting  the  bri^ntine 
when  she  should  put  to  sea  again,  lest 
we  might  there  find  proofs  of  nis  perfi- 
dious behaviour,  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  discover  the  secret  of  his 
smuggling  correspondence  with  his 
neighbouring  Governors,  and  the 
Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
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It  was  near  a  month  before  the 
Trial  was  refitted ;  for  not  only  her 
lower  masts  were  defective,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  but  her 
main-topmast  and  foreyard  were  like- 
wise  decayed  and  rotten.  While  this 
work  was  carrying  on,  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  fixed  new  standing 
rigging,  and  set  up  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  preventer  shrouds  to  each  mast 
to  secure  them  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  And  in  order  to  render  the 
ships  stiffer,  and  to  enable  them  to 
carry  more  sail  abroad,  and  to  prevent 
their  labouring  in  hard  gales  of  wind, 
each  captain  had  orders  ^ven  him  to 
strike  down  some  of  their  great  guns 
into  the  bold.  These  precautions  be- 
ing complied  with,  andeach  ship  hav- 
ing taken  in  as  much  wood  and  water 
as  there  was  room  for,  the  Trial  was  at 
last  completed,  and  the  whole  squad- 
ron was  ready  for  the  sea ;  on  which 
the  tents  on  shore  were  struck,  and  all 
the  sick  were  received  on  board.  And 
*iere  we  had  a  roelaocholv  proof  how 
much  the  healtliiness  of  this  place  had 
been  overrated  by  former  writers,  for  we 
found  that  though  the  Centurion  alone 
had  buried  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
men  since  our  arrival,  yet  the  number 
of  our  sick  was  in  the  same  interval 
increased  from  eighty  to  nineW-six. 

And  now  our  crews  being  emoarked, 
and  everything  prepared  for  our  de- 
parture, the  Commodore  made  a  signal 
for  all  captains,  and  delivered  tnem 
their  orders,  containing  the  succes- 
sive places  of  rendezvous  from  hence 
to  the  coast  of  China.  ^  And  then 
on  the  next  day,  being  the  18th  of 
January  1741,  the  signal  was  made 
for  weighing,  and  the  squadron  put 
to  sea,  leaving  without  regret  this 
Island  of  St  Catherine's,  where  we 
had  been  so  extremely  disappointed 
in  our  refreshments,  in  our  accommo- 
dations, and  in  the  humane  and 
friendly  ofiices  which  we  had  been 
taught  to  expect  in  a  place  which  has 
been  so  mncn  celebrated  for  its  hospi- 
talUy,  freedom,  and  conveniency. 


1  Ed.  1776:  "Chili;"  an  obvious 
blunder,  as  the  opening  x>aragraph  of 
Chapter  VI.  shows. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  leaving  St  Catherine's,  we  left  the 
last  amicable  port  we  proposed  to  touch 
at,  and  were  now  proceeding  to  an 
hostile,  or  at  best  a  aesert  and  inhos- 
pitable coast.  And  as  we  were  to 
expect  a  more  boisterous  climate  to 
the  southward  than  any  we  had  yet 
experienced,  not  only  our  danger  of 
separation  would  by  this  means  be 
much  greater  than  it  had  been  hither- 
to, but  other  accidents  of  a  more  per- 
nicious nature  were  likewise  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  provided  against.  And  there- 
fore Mr  Anson,  in  appointing  the 
various  stations  at  which  the  ships  of 
the  squadron  were  to  rendezvous,  had 
considered  that  it  was  possible  his 
own  ship  might  be  disabled  from  get- 
ting round  Cape  Horn,  or  might  be 
lost ;  and  had  given  proper  directions 
that  even  in  that  case  the  expedition 
should  not  be  abandoned.  For  the 
orders  delivered  to  the  captains  the 
day  before  we  sailed  from  St  Cather- 
ine's, were,  that  in  case  of  separation 
— ^which  they  were  with  the  utmost 
care  to  endeavour  to  avoid — the  first 
place  of  rendezvous  should  be  the  Bay 
of  Port  St  Julian,  describing  the  place 
from  Sir  John  Narborough  s  account 
of  it.  There  they  were  to  supply 
themselves  with  as  much  salt  as  they 
could  take  in,  both  for  their  own  use 
and  the  use  of  the  souadron  ;  and  if, 
after  a  stay  there  of  ten  days,  they 
were  not  joined  by  the  Commodore, 
they  were  then  to  proceed  through 
Straits  le  Maire  rouna  Cape  Horn  into 
the  South  Seas,  where  the  next  place 
of  rendezvous  was  to  be  the  Island  of 
Nuestra  Seflora  del  Socoro,*  in  the 
Latitude  of  45"*  S.,  and  Longitude 
from  the  Lizard,  71*  12'  W.  They 
were  to  bring  this  island  to  bear  ENE., 
and  to  cruise  from  five  to  twelve 
leases  distance  from  it,  as  long  as 
their  store  of  wood  and  water  would 
permit,  both  which  they  were  to  ex- 

'  One  of  the  smaller  outer  islands 
of  the  Chonos  Archipelago^  on  t.\i<^ 
western  coast  of  ?alago\i\su 
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pend  with  the  utmost  frugality.  And 
when  they  were  ujider  an  absolute 
necessity  of  a  fresh  supply,  they  were 
to  stand  in,  and  enaeavour  to  find 
out  an  anchoring-place ;  and  in  case 
they  could  not,  and  the  weather  made 
i4  dangerous  to  supply  their  ships  by 
standing  off  and  on,  tney  were  tnen  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  Lati- 
tude  of  33"*  37'  8.  And  as  soon  as 
they  had  recruited  their  wood  and 
water,  they  were  to  continue  cruisine 
off  the  anchoring-place  of  that  island 
for  fifty-six  da^s,  in  which  time,  if 
they  were  not  joined  by  the  Commo* 
dore,  they  might  conclude  that  some 
accident  had  befallen  him  ;  and  they 
were  forthwith  to  put  themselyes 
under  the  command  of  the  senior 
officer,  who  was  to  use  his  utmost 
endeayours  to  annoy  the  enemy  both 
b^  sea  and  land.  That  with  these 
yiews  their  new  Commodore  was  to 
continue  in  those  seas  as  long  as  his 
proyisions  lasted,  or  as  long  as  they 
were  recruited  by  what  he  should  take 
from  the  enemy,  reserying  only  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  cany  him  and  the 
i^ps  under  his  command  to  Macao 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Riyer  Tigris, 
near  Canton  on  the  coast  of  China, 
where,  haying  supplied  himself  with 
a  new  stock  of  proyisions,  he  was 
thence  without  delay  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  England.  And  as  it 
was  found  impossible  as  yet  to  unload 
our  yictualler,  the  Anna  pink,  the 
Commodore  gaye  the  master  of  her  the 
same  rendezyous,  and  the  same  orders 
to  put  himself  under  the  command  of 
the  remaining  senior  officer. 

Under  these  orders  the  squadron 
sailed  from  St  Catherine's  on  Sunday 
the  18th  of  January,  as  has  been 
^ready  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Chapter.  The  next  day  we  had  yeiy 
squally  weather,  attended  with  rain, 
lightning,  and  thunder ;  but  it  soon 
b^ame  fair  again,  with  light  breezes, 
and  continu^  thus  till  Wednesday 
eyening,  when  it  blew  fresh  again; 
and  increasing  all  night,  by  eight  the 
next  morning  it  became  a  most  yio- 
lent  storm,  and  we  had  with  it  so  thick 
M  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  at  | 


the  distance  of  two  ships'  leogtht,  so 
that  the  whole  squadron  disappeared.' 
On  this  a  signal  was  made  oy  firins 
guns,  to  bring  to  with  the  larboard 
tetcks,  the  wind  being  then  due  east. 
We  ourselyes  immediately  handed  the 
topsails,  bunted  the  mainsail,  imd 
lay  to  under  a  reefed  mizzen  till  noon« 
when  the  fog  dispersed ;  and  we  soon 
discoyered  all  the  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron, except  the  Pearl,  which  did  not 
join  us  till  near  a  month  afterwards. 
The  Tiial  sloop  was  a  great  way  to 
leeward,  haying  lost  her  mainmast  in 
this  squall,  and  haying  been  obliged, 
for  fear  of  bilging,  to  cut  away  the 
raft.'  AVe  bore  down  with  the 
squadron  to  her  relief,  and  the  Glou- 
cester was  ordered  to  take  her  in  tow, 
for  the  weather  did  not  entirely  Bbate 
till  the  day  after,  and  eyen  then  a 
great  swell  continued  from  the  east- 
ward in  consequence  of  the  preoeding 
storm.  After  this  accident  we  stooa 
to  the  southward  with  little  interrup- 
tion, and  here  we  experienced  ihit 
same  setting  of  the  current  which  we 
had  obserycMi  before  our  arriyal  at  St 
Catherine's,  that  is,  we  generally  found 
ourselyes  to  the  soutnward  of  our 
reckoning  by  about  twenty  miles  each 
day.  This  error  continued,  with  a 
little  Variation,  till  we  had  passed 
the  Latitude  of  the  Riyer  of  rlate; 
and  eyen  then  we  found  that  the  same 
current,  howeyer  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  did  yet  undoubtedly  take 
Slaoe,  for  we  were  not  satisfied  in  de- 
ucing  it  from  the  error  in  our  reck- 
oning, but  we  actually  tried  it  more 
than  once  when  a  calm  made  it  prac- 
ticable. 

When  we  had  passed  the  Latitude 
of  the  Riyer  of  Plate  we  had  sound- 
ings all  alon^  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 
These  soundings,  when  well  ascertain- 
ed, being  of  great  use  in  determining 
the  position  of  the  ship,  and  we  haying 
tried  them  more  frequently  in  greater 
depths,  and  with  more  attention  than 
I  belieye  had  been  done  before  us,  I 

^  That  is,  was  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Centurion,  on  board  of  which  the 
Narrator  sailed. 

«  Ed.  1776;  "The  wreck." 
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shall  recite  our  observations  as  sac- 
cinctly  as  I  can.     In  the  Latitude  of 
86"*  52'  we  had  sixty  fathoms  of  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  fine  black  and  grey 
sand ;   from    thence   to  89"  55'  we 
▼aried  our  depths  from  fifty  to  eighty 
fathoms,  though  we  had  constantly 
the  same  bottom  as  before ;  between 
the  last-mentioned  Latitude  and  48* 
16'  we  had  only  fine  grey  sand,  with 
the  same  rariation  of  depths,  except 
that  we  once  or  twice  lessened  our 
water  to  forty  fathoms.    After  this 
we  continued  in  forty  fathoms  for 
about  half  a  degree,  having  a  bottom 
of  coarse  sand  and  broken  shells,  at 
which  time  we  were  in  sight  of  land, 
and  not  above  seven  leagues  from  it. 
As  we  edged  from  the  land  we  met 
with  variety  of  soundings  ;  first  black 
■and,   then  muddy,  and  soon  after 
rough  ^ound  with  stones ;  but  then 
increasing  our  water  to  forty-eight 
fathoms  we  had  a  muddy  bottom  to 
the  Latitude  of  46**  10'.     We  then  re- 
turned again  into  thirty-six  fathoms, 
and  kept  shoaling  our  water,  till  at 
len^h  we  came  into  twelve  fathoms, 
havmg  constantly  small  stones  and 
pebbles  at  the  bottom.     Part  of  this 
time  we  had  a  view  of  Cape  Blanco, 
which  lies  in  about  the  Latitude  of 
46"  52',  and  Lon^tude  W.  from  Lon- 
don 66*"  48'.    This  is  the  most  remark- 
able land  upon  the  coast     Steering 
from  hence  S.  by  £.  nearly,  we,  in  a 
ran  of  about  thirty  leagues,  deepened 
our  water  to  fifty  fauLoms  without 
once  altering  the  bottom ;  and  then 
drawing  towards  the  shore  with  a 
SW.   course,  varying  rather  to  the 
westward,  we  had  everywhere  a  sandy 
bottom,  till  our  coming  into  thirty 
fiithoms,  where  we  had  again  a  sight 
of  land  distant  from  us  about  eight 
leagues,  lying  in  the  Latitude  of  48* 
81'.     We  made  this  land  on  the  17th 
of  February,  and  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon we  came  to  an  anchor  upon  the 
same  bottom  in  the  Latitude  of  48** 
58'y  the  southernmost  land  then  in 
view  bearing  SSW.,  the  northernmost 
N.  half  E.,  a  small  island  NW.,  and 
the  westernmost  hummock  WSW.    In 
ttaa  station  we  found  the  tide  to  set 
S.byW. 


Weighing  again  at  five  the  next 
morning,  we  an  hour  afterwards  dis- 
covered a  sail,  upon  which  the  Severn 
and  Gloucester  were  both  directed  to 
give  chase  ;  but  we  soon  perceived  it 
to  be  the  Pear],  which  separated  from 
us  a  few  days  after  we  left  St  Cather- 
ine's ;  and  on  this  we  made  a  signal 
for  the  Severn  to  rejoin  the  squadron, 
leaving  the  Gloucester  alone  in  the  pur- 
suit. And  now  we  were  surprised  to 
see  that,  on  the  Gloucester's  approach, 
thepeople  on  board  the  Pearl  increased 
their  sail  and  stood  from  her.  How- 
ever, the  Gloucester  came  up  with 
them,  but  found  them  with  their  ham- 
mocks in  their  nettings,  and  every- 
thing ready  for  an  engagement  At 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  Pearl  joined 
us,  and  running  up  under  our  stem, 
Lieutenant  Salt  hailed  the  Commo- 
dore, and  acquainted  him  that  Cap* 
tain  Kidddied  on  the  Slst  of  January. 
He  likewise  informed  him  that  he  had 
seen  five  large  ships  on  the  10th  in- 
stant which  he  for  some  time  ima- 
gined to  be  our  squadron :  that  he 
suffered  the  commanding  ship,  which 
wore  a  red  broad  pennant  exactly  re- 
sembling thatof  the  Commodore,  atthe 
main-topmast  head,  to  come  within 
gun-shot  of  him  before  he  discovered 
his  mistake  ;  but  then,  finding  it  not 
to  be  the  Centurion,  he  haul^  close 
upon  the  wind,  and  crowded  from 
them  with  all  his  sail,  and  standing 
across  a  rippling,^  where  they  hesi- 
tated tofoUow  him,  he  happily  escaped. 
He  made  them  [out]  to  be  five  Spanish 
men-of-war,  one  of  them  exceedingly 
like  the  Gloucester,  which  was  uie 
occasion  of  his  apprehensions  when 
the  Gloucester  chased  him.  By  their 
api)earance  he  thought  they  consisted 
of  two  ships  of  70  guns,  two  of  50, 
and  one  of  40  guns.  The  whole  squad- 
ron continued  in  chase  of  him  all  that 
day,  but  at  night,  finding  they  could 
not  get  near  him,  they  gave  over  the 
chase,  and  directed  their  course  to  the 
southward. 

And  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

^  A  broken  piece  of  water,  due  to  a 
current,  a  violent  tide,  or  some  other 
perturbing  cause. 
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necessity  we  were  under  of  refitting 
the  Trial,  this  piece  of  intelligence 
would  have  prevented  our  making  any 
stay  at  St  Julian ;  but  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  that  sloop  to  proceed  round 
the  Cape  in  her  present  condition, 
some  stay  there  was  inevitable ;  and 
therefore  the  same  evening  we  came  to 
an  anchor  again  in  twenty-five  fathoms 
water,  the  bottom  a  mixture  of  mud 
and  sand,  and  the  high  hummock 
bearing  SW.  by  W.  And  weighing 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  we  soon  after 
sent  the  two  cutters  belonging  to  the 
Centurion  and  Severn  in  snore  to  dis- 
cover the  harbour  of  St  Julian,  while 
the  ships  kept  standing  along  the 
coast  at  about  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  land.  At  6  o'clock  we 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  St  Julian,^  in 
nineteen  fathoms,  the  bottom  muddy 
cround  with  sand,  the  northernmost 
ULTid  in  sight  bearing  N.  and  by  £., 
the  southernmost  S.  half  £.,  and  the 
high  hummock — to  which  Sir  John 
Narborough  formerly  gave  the  name 
of  Wood's  Mount— WSW.  Soon  after 
the  cutters  returned  on  board,  having 
discovered  the  harbour,  which  did 
not  appear  to  us  in  our  situation,  the 
northernmost  point  shutting  in  upon 
the  southernmost,  and  in  appearance 
closing  the  entrance. 

Being  come  to  an  anchor  in  this 
bay  of  St  Julian,  principally  with  a 
view  of  refitting  the  Trial,  the  car- 
penters were  immediately  employed 
m  that  business,  and  continued  so 
during  our  whole  stay  at  the  place. 
The  Trial's  mainmast  having  been 
carried  away  about  twelve  feet  below 
the  cap,  they  contrived  to  make  the 
remaining  part  of  the  mast  serve 
again  ;  and  the  Wager  was  ordered 
to  supply  her  with  a  spare  main-top- 
mast, which  the  carpenters  converted 
into  a  new  foremast.  And  I  cannot 
help  observing,  that  this  accident  to 
the  Trial's  mast,  which  gave  us  so 

^  So  called  by  Drake.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Doughty's  trial  and  execu- 
tion;  "whence,'  Thomas  says,  **a 
small  island  within  the  harbour  is  to 
this  day  called  the  Island  of  True 
Justice.  '    (See  ante,  p.  52.) 


much  uneasiness  at  that  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  it  occasioned,  was 
in  all  probability  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  sloop  and  all  her  crew: 
for  before  this  her  masts,  how  well 
soever  proportioned  to  a  better  cli- 
mate, were  much  too  lofty  for  these 
high  southern  latitudes ;  ao  that  had 
they  weathered  the  preceding  storm, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  stood  against  those  seas 
and  tempests  we  afterwards  enconn- 
tcred  in  passing  round  Cape  Horn; 
and  the  loss  of  masts  in  that  boister- 
ous climate  would  scarcely  have  been 
attended  with  less  than  the  loss  of 
the  vessel  and  of  every  man  on  board 
her,  since  it  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable for  the  other  ships  to  nave 
given  them  any  relief  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  impetuous  storms. 

While  we  stayed  at  this  place,  the 
Commodore  appointed  the  Honour- 
able Captain  Murray  to  succeed  to 
the  Pearl,  and  Captain  Cheap  to  the 
Wager ;  and  he  promoted  Mr  Charles 
Saunders,  his  first  lieutenant,  to  the 
command  of  the  Trial  sloop.  But 
Captain  Saunders  lying  dangerously 
ill  of  a  fever  on  boarid  tne  Centurion, 
and  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 

feons  that  the  removing  him  on  board 
is  own  ship  in  his  present  condition 
might  tend  to  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
Mr  Anson  gave  an  order  to  Mr  Sau- 
marez,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cen- 
turion, to  act  as  master  and  com- 
mander of  the  Trial  during  the  illness 
of  Captain  Saunders.  Here  the  Com- 
modore, too,  in  order  to  ease  the  ex- 
pedition of  all  unnecessary  expense, 
held  a  further  consultation  with  his 
captains  about  unloading  and  dis- 
charging the  Anna  pink;  but  they 
represented  to  him  that  they  were  so 
far  from  being  in  a  condition  of  taking 
any  part  of  her  loading  on  board,  that 
they  had  still  great  quantities  of  pro- 
visions in  the  way  of  their  ^uns  be- 
tween decks,  ana  that  their  ships 
were  withal  so  very  deep  •  that  they 
were  not  fit  for  action  without  being 
cleared.  This  put  the  Commodore 
under  a  necessity  of  retaining    the 

»  Ed.  1776 :  "  And  so  lumbered." 
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pink  in  the  Bexrice ;  and  as  it  was 
apprehended  we  shonld  certainly  meet 
with  the  Spanish  sqnadron  in  passing 
the  Cape,  Mr  Anson  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  give  orders  to  the  captains 
to  put  all  tibeir  provisions  which  were 
in  the  way  of  their  guns  on  board  the 
Anna  pink,  and  to  remount  such  of 
their  guns  as  had  formerlv,  for  the 
ease  of  their  ships,  been  ordered  into 
thehold.^    .     .     . 

We,  on  our  first  arrival  [at  St 
Julian  *]  sent  an  officer  on  shore  to  a 
salt  pond,  in  order  to  procure  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  for  the  use  of  the  squadron ; 
Sir  John  Narborough  having  oDserved, 
when  he  was  here,  that  the  salt  pro- 
duced in  that  place  was  very  wnite 
and  good,  and  that  in  February  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  fill  a  thousand 
ships.  But  our  officer  returned  with 
a  sample  which  was  very  bad,  and  he 
told  ns  that  even  of  liiis  there  was 
but  little  to  be  got;  I  suppose  the 

*  Thomas  naYvely  remarks  with  re- 
ference to  their  stay  in  the  Bay  of  St 
Julian :  "  Sir  John  Narborough  and 
some  others  write  that  they  have  often 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  inhabi- 
tants in  this  and  other  parts  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  have  given  wonderful  de- 
scriptions of  them;  but  as  we  saw 
none  of  them,  I  have  nothing  to  sav 
of  that  sort,  nor  indeed  do  I  think 
there  is  anytiiing  in  this  wild  jmrt  of 
the  world  worthy  of  the  least  notice." 

•  The  district  round  Port  St  Julian 
is  described  as  destitute  of  wood.  Sir 
John  Narborough,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  making  the 
sweeping  assertion  that  he  never  saw 
a  stick  of  wood  in  the  country  large 
enoujg^  to  make  the  handle  of  a 
hatchet.  It  is,  however,  good  pas- 
ture land,  feeding  immense  herds  of 
cattle,  of  which  many  thousands  are 
annually  slain  bv  the  hunters  there 
for  the  hides  and  tallow  alone.  The 
method  of  taking  them  alive  is  by 
the  kusOf  in  the  use  of  which  the 
native  Indians  and  Spaniards  are 
very  dexterous.  The  plains  also 
abound  with  wild  horses  and  Peru- 
vian sheep.  The  lengthy  account  of 
the  above  is  here  omitted. 


weather  had  been  more  rainy  than 
ordinary,  and  had  destroyed  it.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Tiial  being  nearly  refitted,  which 
was  our  principal  occupation  at  this 
Bay  of  St  Julian,  and  the  sole  occa- 
sion of  our  stay,  the  Commodore 
thought  it  necessaiT,  as  we  were  now 
directly  bound  for  the  South  Seas  and 
the  enemy's  coasts,  to  regulate  the 
plan  of  his  future  operations.  And 
therefore,  on  the  24th  of  February,  a 
signal  was  made  for  all  captains,  and 
a  council  of  war  was  held  on  board 
the  Centurion,  at  which  were  present 
the  Honourable  Edward  Le«^,  Captain 
Matthew  Mitchel,  the  Honourable 
Oeorse  Murray,  Captain  David  Cheap, 
together  with  Colonel  Mordaunt  Ciu- 
cherode,  commander  of  the  land  forces. 
At  this  council  Mr  Anson  proposed 
that  their  first  attempt,  after  their 
arrival  in  the  South  Seas,  should  be 
the  attack  of  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Baldivia,  the  principal  frontier  [place] 
of  the  district  of  Chili ;  Mr  Anson 
informing  them,  at  the  same  time,* 

»  Ed.  1776 :  "  Or  prevented  its  fer- 
mentation."  Thomas  adds  some  par- 
ticulars of  interest  with  regard  to  the 
doines  at  St  Julian  :  "  Having  lost 
the  hopes  of  a  supply  of  water  here, 
we  were  put  to  the  allowance  of  one 
quart  a  man  for  one  day,  and  three 
pints  for  another,  altematelv ;  but, 
considering  our  passage  had  nitherto 
proved  extremely  stormy  and  cold, 
and  a  dead  time  of  the  year  coming 
on  very  fast,  it  was  thought  proper, 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  as  cood 
heart  as  possible,  to  give  them  whole 
allowance  of  all  other  provisions, 
which  was  ordered  accordingly.  Here 
we  further  secured  our  lower  deck 
guns,  by  nailing  quoins  under  the 
trucks,  in  case  the  tackles,  breechings, 
or  iron-work,  might  give  way,  or  fail 
in  the  stormy  weather  which  we  had 
much  reason  to  expect." 

*  Ed.  1776 :  "  As  an  inducemftii^ 
for  this  enterpn&e." 
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that  it  was  an  article  contained  in  his 
Majesty's  instructions  to  him,  to  en- 
dearour  to  secure  some  port  in  the 
South  Seas  where  the  snips  of  the 
squadron  might  be  careened  and  re- 
fitted. To  this,  proposition  made  by 
the  Commodore,  the  council  unani- 
mously and  readily  agreed ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  resolution  new 
instructions  were  given  to  the  captains 
of  the  squadron,  by  which,  though 
they  were  still  directed,  in  case  of 
separation,  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  Island  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Socoro,  yet  (notwithstanding  the 
orders  they  had  formerly  given  them 
at  St  Catherine's)  they  were  to  cruise 
off  that  island  only  ten  days ;  from 
whence,  if  not  joined  by  the  Commo- 
dore, they  were  to  proceed  and  cruise 
off  Uie  harbour  of  Baldivia,  making 
the  land  between  the  Latitudes  of  40 
and  40*  30",  and  taking  care  to  keep 
to  the  southward  of  the  port ;  and  if 
in  fourteen  days  they  were  not  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  they  were 
then  to  quit  this  station,  and  to  direct 
their  course  to  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  after  which  they  were  to 
regulate  their  further  proceedings  by 
their  former  orders.  The  same  direc- 
tions were  also  given  to  the  master  of 
the  Anna  pink,  and  he  was  particu- 
larly instructed  to  be  very  careful  in 
answering  the  signals  made  by  any 
ship  of  the  squadron,  and  likewise  to 
destrov  his  papen  and  orders  if  he 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And 
•8  the  separation  of  the  squadron 
might  prove  of  the  utmost  prejudice 
to  his  Majesty's  service,  each  captain 
was  ordered  to  give  it  in  charge  to 
the  respective  omcere  of  the  watch 
not  to  keep  their  ship  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Centurion  than  two 
miles,  as  they  would  answer  it  at 
their  peril ;  and  if  any  captain  should 
find  nis  ship  beyond  the  distance 
specified,  he  was  to  acquaint  the 
Commodore  with  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  had  thus  neglected  his 
dutv. 

These  necessary  regulations  being 

established,  and  the  Trial  doop  com- 

pleted,  the  igoadron  weighed  on  Fri- 


day the  27th  of  February,  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  stood  to  tea;  the 
Gloucester  mdeed  found  a  difficulty 
in  purchasing  her  anchor,  and  was 
left  a  considerable  way  sst^n,  so  that 
in  the  night  we  fired  several  guns  as 
a  signal  to  her  captain  to  make  sail, 
but  he  did  not  come  up  to  us  tUI  the 
next  morning;  when  we  found  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  cut  their 
cable  and  leave  their  best  bower  be> 
hind  them.  At  ten  in  the  morning; 
the  day  after  our  departure,  Weoos 
Mount,  the  hieh  land  over  St  Julian, 
bore  from  us  N.  by  W.,  distant  ten 
leagues,  and  we  had  fifty-two  fathoms 
of  water.  And  now,  standing  to  the 
southward,  we  had  great  expectation 
of  falling  in  with  Pizarro's  squadron ; 
for  during  oui  stay  at  Fort  &t  Julian 
there  had  generally  been  hard  gales 
between  the  WNW.  and  SW.,  so 
that  we  had  reason  to  conclude  the 
Spaniards  had  gained  no  ground  upon 
us  in  that  intervaL  Ana  it  was  the 
prospect  of  meeting  with  them  that 
had  occasioned  our  Commodore  to  be 
so  very  solicitous  to  prevent  the  sepa* 
ration  of  our  ships ;  for  had  we  been 
solely  intent  on  getting  round  Cape 
Horn  in  the  shortffit  time,  the  proper- 
est  method  for  this  purpose  would 
have  been  to  have  orderea  each  ship 
to  have  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
the  rendezvous,  without  waiting  for 
the.rest. 

From  our  departure  from  St  Julian 
to  the  4th  of  March  we  had  little 
wind,  with  thick,  hazy  weather  and 
some  rain ;  and  our  soundings  were 
generally  from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms, 
with  a  1x)ttom  of  black  and  grey  sand« 
sometimes  intermixed  witn  pebble 
stones.  On  the  4th  of  Alareh  we 
were  in  sight  of  Cape  Virgin  Mary, 
and  not  more  than  six  or  seven  leagues 
distant  from  it  This  is  the  northern 
cape  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  it 
lies  in  the  LaUtude  of  52^  21'  S.,  and 
Longitude  from  London  71*  44'  W., 
and  seems  to  be  a  low,  flat  land,  end- 
ing in  a  point  Off  this  oape  our 
depth  of  water  was  from  thirty-five 
to  fort^-ei^ht  fathoms.  The  afler- 
noon  of  this  day  was  vsry  bright  and 
dear,  with  small  breezes  of  wind,  in- 
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dinable  to  a  calm  ;  and  most  of  the 
captains  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
farourable  weather  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Commodore ;  but  while  they  were 
in  company  together,  they  were  all 
greatly  alarmed  by  a  sudden  flame, 
which  burst  out  on  hoard  the  Glou- 
cester, and  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  However,  they  were 
soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions 
by  receiving  information  that  the  blast 
was  occasioned  by  a  sp^k  of  fire  from 
the  forge,  lighting  09  some  gunpow- 
der  and  other  combustibles  whicn  an 
officer  on  board  was  preparing  for  use 
in  case  we  should  fall  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet;  and  that  it  had  been 
extinguished  without  any  damage  to 
the  ship. 

We  here  found,  what  was  constantly 
verified  by  all  our  observations  in 
these  high  [southern]  latitudes,  that 
fair  weather  was  always  of  an  exceed- 
ing short  duration,  and  that  when  it 
was  remarkably  fine  it  was  a  certain 
presage  of  a  succeeding  storm ;  for 
the  calm  and  sunshine  of  our  after- 
noon ended  in  a  most  turbulent  night, 
the  wind  freshening  from  the  Sw.  as 
the  night  came  on,  and  increasing  its 
violence  continually  till  nine  in  the 
morning  the  next  day,  when  it  blew 
flo  hard  that  we  were  obliged  to  bring 
to  with  the  squadron,  and  to  continue 
under  a  reefed  mizzen  till  eleven  at 
night,  having  in  that  time  from  forty- 
three  to  fifty-seven  fathoms  water, 
with  black  sand  and  mvel ;  and  by 
an  observation  we  haS  at  noon,  we 
concluded  a  current  had  set  us  twelve 
miles  to  the  southward  of  our  reckon- 
ing. Towards  midnight,  the  wind 
abating,  we  made  sau  again  ;  and 
steering  south,  we  discovered  in  the 
morning  for  the  first  time  the  land 
called  Tierra  del  Fuego,  stretching 
from  the  S.  by  W.  to  the  SE.  half  E. 
This  indeed  afforded  us  but  a  very 
uncomfortable  prospect,  it  appearing 
of  a  stupendous  neignt,  covered  every- 
where with  snow.^    We  steered  along 

^  "So  that  the  whole,"8ay8  Thomas, 

"  may  not  improperly  be  termed  the 

Land  of  Desolation ;   and  I  mach 

.qnestion  whether  a  more  dreary  aspect 


this  shore  '  all  day,  having  soundings 
from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms,  with  stones 
and  gravel.  And  as  we  intended  to 
pass  through  Straits  Le  Maire  next 
day,  we  lay  to  at  night  that  we  mi^ht 
not  overshoot  them,  and  took  Uiia 
opportunity  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  tempestuous  climate  we  were 
soon  to  be  engaged  in ;  with  which 
view  we  employed  ourselves  good  part 
of  the  night  in  bonding  an  entire  new 
suit  of  sails  to  the  yards.  At  four 
the  next  morning,  being  the  7th  of 
March,  we  made  sail,  and  at  eiflht 
saw  the  land ;  and  soon  after  we  oe- 
gan  to  open  the  straits,  at  which  time 
Cape  St  James  bore  from  us  ESE., 
Cape  St  Vincent  SE.  half  E.,  the 
middlemost  of  the  Three  Brothers 
S.  by  W.,  Montegorda  S.,  and  Cape  St 
Bartholomew,  which  is  the  southern* 
most  point  of  Staten  Land,  ESE. 
Thougn  Tierra  del  Fuego  had  an 
aspect  extremely  barren  and  desolate, 
yet  this  Island  of  Staten  Land  far 
surpasses  it  in  the  wildness  and  horror 
of  its  appearance ;  it  seeming  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  inaccessible 
rocks,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
earth  or  mould  between  ^em.  These 
rocks  terminate  in  a  vast  number  of 
ragged  points,  which  spire  up  to  a 
prodigious  height,  and  are  all  of  them 
covered  with  everlasting  snow ;  the 
points  themselves  are  on  every  side 
surrounded  with  frightful  precipices, 
and  often  overhang  in  a  most  aston- 
ishing manner ;  and  the  hiUs  which 
bear  them  are  generally  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  defUi 
which  appear  as  if  the  country  had 
been  rent  by  earthquakes ;  for  these 
chasms  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
extend  through  the  substance  of  the 
main  rocks,  almost  to  their  very 
bottoms ;  so  that  nothing  can  tie 
imagined  more  savage  and  gloomy 
than  the  whole  aspect  of  this  coast. 

I  have  above  mentioned,  that  on 
the  7th  of  March,  in  the  morning,  we 
opened  Straits  Le  Maire;  and  soon 

is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
habitable  earth. " 

*  Ed.  1776:  "This  nnooath  aiid. 
rugged  coaat." 
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after,  or  about  10  o'clock,  the  Pearl 
and  the  Trial  hein^  ordered  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  squadron,  we  enterea 
them  with  fair  weather  and  a  brisk 
gale,  and  were  huriied  through  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide  in  about  two 
hours  though  they  are  between  seven 
and  eight  leagues  in  len^h.  As  these 
Straits  are  often  considered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  as  we  presumed 
we  had  nothing  now  before  us  but 
an  open  sea,  till  we  arrived  on  those 
opulent  coasts  where  all  our  hopes 
and  wishes  centred,  we  could  not 
help  flattering  ourselves  that  the 
greatest  difficmty  of  our  passage  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  that  our  most 
sanguine  dreams  were  upon  the  point 
of  being  realised ;  and  lience  we  in* 
dulged  our  imaginations  in  those 
romantic  schemes  which  the  fancied 
possession  of  the  Chilian  gold  and 
Peruvian  silver  might  be  conceived 
to  inspire.  These  joyous  ideas  were 
heightened  by  the  brightness  of  the 
sky,  and  the  serenity  of  the  weather, 
which  was  indeed  most  remarkably 
pleasing ;  for  though  the  winter  was 
now  advancing  apace,  yet  the  morn- 
in|;^  of  this  day,  in  its  brilliancy  and 
mildness,  gave  place  to  none  we  had 
seen  since  our  departure  from  Eng- 
land. Thits  animated  by  these  delu- 
sions, we  traversed  these  memorable 
Straits,  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
Calamities  that  were  then  impending, 
and  just  ready  to  break  uJ)on  us ; 
ignorant  that  the  time  drew  near 
when  the  squadron  would  be  sepa- 
rated never  to  unite  again  ;  and  that 
this  day  of  our  passage  was  the  last 
cheerful  day  that  the  greatest  part  of 
us  would  ever  live  to  enjoy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire, 
when  our  flattering  hopes  were  in- 
stantly lost  in  the  apprehensions  of 
immediate  destruction.  For  before 
the  stemmost  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron  were  clear  of  the  Straits,  the 


serenity  of  the  sky  was  suddenly 
changed,  and  ^ve  us  all  the  presages 
of  an  impending  storm ;  ana  imme- 
diately  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south- 
ward, and  blew  in  such  violent  squalls, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  hand  our  top- 
sails and  reef  our  mainsail.  The  tide, 
too,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  us, 
now  turned  against  us,^  and  drove  us 
to  the  eastwam  with  prodigious  rapid- 
ity, so  that  we  were  m  great  anxiety 
for  the  Wager  and  the  Anna  pink,  the 
two  stemmost  vessels,  fearing  they 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
shore  of  Staten  Land.  Nor  were  our 
apprehensions  without  foundation,  for 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
escaped.  And  now  the  whole  squad- 
ron, instead  of  pursuing  their  int^ded 
course  to  the  SW.,  were  driven  to  the 
eastward  by  the  united  force  of  the 
storm  and  of  the  currents ;  so  that 
next  day  in  the  morning  we  found 
ourselves  near  seven  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Staten  Land,  which  then 
bore  from  us  NW.  The  violence  of 
the  current,  which  had  set  us  with  so 
much  precipitation  to  the  eastward, 
together  with  the  force  and  constancy 
of  the  westerly  winds,  soon  taught  ns 
to  consider  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn 
as  an  enterprise  that  might  prove  too 
mighty  for  our  efforts ;  though  some 
amongst  us  had  lately  treated  the 
difficulties  which  former  voyagers  were 
said  to  have  met  with  in  this  under- 
taking as  little  better  than  chimerical, 
and  had  supposed  them  to  arise  rather 
from  timidity  and  unskilfulness  than 
from  the  real  embarrassments  of  the 
winds  and  seas.  But  we  were  severely 
convinced  that  these  censures  were  rash 
and  ill-grounded  :  for  the  distresses 
with  which  we  struggled  during  the 
three  succeeding  months  will  not 
easily  be  paralleled  in  the  relation  of 
any  former  naval  expedition.  This 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  readily  allowed 
by  those  who  shall  carefully  peruse 
the  ensuing  narration. 

From  the  storm  which  came  on 
before  we  had  well  got  clear  of  Straits 
Le  Maire,  we  had  a  continual  succes- 

^  Ed.  1776 :  "  Turned  furiously  ad- 
verse. " 
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sion  of  such  tempestuons  weather  as 
surprised  the  oldest  and  most  e^meri- 
enced  mariners  on  board,  and  obliged 
them  to  confess,  that  what  they  had 
hitherto  called  storms  were  inconsid- 
erable gales  compared  with  the  vio- 
lence of  these  winds,  which  raised 
such  short  and  at  the  same  time  such 
mountainous  waves  as  greatly  sur« 
passed  in  danger  all  seas  known  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe.  And  it 
was  not  without  great  reason  that  this 
unusual  appearance  filled  us  with  con- 
tinual terror ;  for  had  any  one  of  Jthese 
waves  broke  fairly  over  us,  it  must 
in  all  probability  have  sent  us  to  the 
bottom.  Nor  did  we  escape  with 
terror  only ;  for  the  ship,  rolling  in- 
cessantly gunwale-to,  ^ve  us  such 
quick  and  violent  motions,  that  the 
men  were  in  perpetual  dancer  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces  against  tue  decks  or 
sides  of  the  ship.  And  though  we 
were  extremely  careful  to*  secure  our- 
selves from  these  shocks  by  grasping 
some  fixed  body,  yet  many  of  our 
people  were  forced  from  their  hold, 
some  of  whom  were  killed,  and  others 
greatly  ii^ured ;  in  particular,  one  of 
our  best  seamen  was  canted  overboard 
and  drowned,  another  dislocated  his 
nedE,  a  third  was  thrown  into  the 
mainhold  and  broke  his  thigh,  and 
one  of  our  boatswain's  mates  broke 
his  collar-bone  twice ;  not  to  men- 
tion many  other  accidents  of  the  same 
kind. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  March,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  that  we  passed 
Straits  Le  Maire,  and  were  immedi- 
ately afterwards  driven  to  the  east- 
ward by  a  violent  storm  and  the  force 
of  the  current  which  set  that  way. 
For  the  four  or  five  succeeding  days 
we  had  hard  gales  of  wind  from  tne 
same  qunrter,  with  a  most  prodigious 
swell ;  so  that  though  we  stood,  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  towards  the  SW., 
vet  we  had  no  reason  to  imagine  we 
had  made  any  wav  to  the  westward. 
In  this  interval  we  had  frequent  squalls 
of  rain  and  snow,  and  shipped  great 
quantities  of  water ;  after  which  for 
three  or  four  da^  though  the  seas 
ran  mountains  high,  yet  the  weather 
was  rather  more  moderate.    But,  on 


the  18  th,  we  had  again  strong  ^es 
of  wind  with  extreme  cold,  and  at 
midnight  the  main-topsail  Sfjlit,  and 
one  of  the  straps  of  the  main  dead- 
eves  broke.  From  hence  to  the  23d 
tne  weather  was  more  favourable, 
though  often  intermixed  with  rain 
and  sleet,  and  some  hard  gales  :  but 
as  the  waves  did  not  subside,  the  ship, 
by  labouring  in  this  lofty  sea,  was  now 
grown  so  loose  in  her  upper  works 
that  she  let  in  the  water  at  every 
seam ;  so  that  every  part  within  board 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  sea- 
water,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  officers 
ever  lay  in  dry  beds.  Indeed  it  was 
verv  rare  that  two  nights  ever  passed 
without  manv  of  them  being  driven 
from  their  beos  bv  the  deluge  of  water 
that  came  upon  them. 

On  the  23d  we  had  a  most  violent 
storm  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  with  a 
very  great  sea ;  and  though  we  handed 
the  main-topsail  before  the  height  of 
the  squall,  yet  we  found  the  yard 
sprung ;  and  soon  after,  the  foot-roj>e 
of  the  mainsail  breaking,  the  mainsail 
itself  split  instantly  to  rags,  and  in 
spite  of  our  endeavours  to  save  it, 
much  the  greater  part  of  it  was  blown 
overboard.  On  tnis  the  Commodore 
made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to 
bring  to ;  and,  the  storm  at  leng^ 
flattening  to  a  calm,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  down  our  main-top- 
sail yard  to  put  the  carpenters  at  work 
upon  it,  ana  of  repairing  our  rigging ; 
after  which,  having  bent  a  new  main- 
sail, we  got  under  sail  again  with  a 
moderate  breeze.  But  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  attacked  by 
another  storm  still  more  furious  than 
the  former ;  for  it  proved  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane, and  reduced  us  to  the  necessity 
of  lying  to  under  our  bare  poles.  As 
our  ship  kept  the  wind  better  than  any 
of  the  rest,  we  were  obliged  in  the 
afternoon  to  wear  ship,  in  order  to 
join  the  squadron  to  the  leeward, 
which  otherwise  we  should  have  been 
in  danger  of  losing  in  the  night ;  and 
as  we  dared  not  venture  anv  sail 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  an  expedient  which  answered  our 
purpose ;  this  was  putting  the  helm  «<- 
weather,andmaimmg\.\i^t(A^-^$ti£QQi^ft. 
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But  though  this  method  proved  ruc- 
cessful  for  the  end  intended,  yet  in 
the  execution  of  it  one  of  our  ablest 
seamen  was  canted  overboard ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  prodigious  agita- 
tion of  the  waves,  we  perceived  that  he 
swam  very  strong,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  concern  that  we  found  our- 
selves incapable  of  assisting  him  ;  and 
we  were  the  more  grieved  at  his  un- 
happy fate,  since  we  lost  sight  of  him 
struggling  with  the  waves,  and  con- 
ceived from  the  manner  in  which  he 
swam  that  he  might  continue  sen- 
sible for  a  considerable  time  longer  of 
the  horror  attending  his  irretrievable 
situation.^ 

Before  this  last-mentioned  storm 
was  quite  abated,  we  found  two  of  our 
main  shrouds  and  one  mizzen-shroud 
broken,  all  which  we  knotted  and  set 
up  immediately ;  and  from  hence  we 
had  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days 
less  tempestuous  than  usual,  but  ac- 
companied with  a  thick  fog,  in  which 
we  were  obliged  to  fire  guns  almost 
every  half  hour,  to  keep  our  squadron 
together.  On  the  Slst  we  were  alarmed 
by  a  gun  fired  from  the  Gloucester, 
and  a  signal  made  by  her  to  speak 
with  the  Commodore.  We  immedi- 
ately bore  down  to  her,  and  were  pre- 
]>ared  to  hear  of  some  terrible  disaster ; 
Dut  we  were  apprised  of  it  before  we 
joined  her,  for  we  saw  that  her  main- 
yard  was  broke  in  the  slings.  This 
was  a  grievous  misfortune  to  us  all  at 
this  juncture ;  as  it  was  obvious  it 
would  prove  an  hindrance  to  our  sail- 
ing, and  would  detain  us  the  loi^r 
in  these  inhospitable  latitudes.  But 
our  future  success  and  safety  were  not 
to  be  promoted  by  repining,  but  by 
resolution  and  activity ;  and  therefore, 
that  this  unlucky  incident  might  delay 
us  as  little  as  x>ossible,  the  Commodore 

*  With  reference  to  this  affecting 
circumstance,  Cowper  composed  his 
verses  on  "The  Castaway.  One  is 
as  follows : 

"He  long  stirrives,  who lires  an  honr 
In  ocean,  self-npheld : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  j>ower, 

JSls  destlnj  repeli'd : 
Ad(]  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew, 
MntrmUd  help,  orerlMl— '  Adieu.' " 


ordered  several  carpenters  to  be  put  on 
board  the  Gloucester  from  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron,  in  order  to 
repair  her  damage  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  And  the  captain  of  the 
Trial  complaining  at  the  same  time 
that  his  pumps  were  so  bad,  and  the 
sloop  made  so  great  a  quanti^  of 
water,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
keep  her  free,  the  Commodore  ordered 
him^  a  pump  ready  fitted  from  his  own 
ship.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  the 
Gloucester  and  tue  Trial  that  the 
weather  proved  more  favourable  this 
day  than  for  many  dajrs  both  before 
and  after ;  since  by  this  means  they 
were  enabled  to  receive  the  assistance 
which  seemed  essential  to  their  preser- 
vation, and  which  they  could  scarcely 
have  had  at  any  other  time,  as  it  would 
have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  have 
ventured  a  boat  on  board.' 

The  next  day,  that  is,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  the  weather  returned  again  to 
its  customary  bias,  ttxe  sky  looked  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  the  wind  began  to 

'  Under  this  date,  March  31st,  An- 
son's Official  Report  of  his  voyage 
makes  the  first  mention  of  the  scurvy : 
**Men  falling  down  every  day  with 
scorbutic  complaints."  Thomas  also 
now  notes,  with  some  graphic  details, 
the  outbreak  of  the  scurvy,  which  Mr 
Walter,  with  a  sad  want  of  dramatic 
instinct,  defers  to  a  period  of  compara- 
tively trivial  elemental  peril :  "And 
now,  as  it  were  to  add  the  finishing 
stroke  to  our  misfortunes,  our  people 
began  to  be  universally  a^ictea  wiUi 
that  most  terrible,  obstinate,  and,  at 
sea,  incurable  disease,  the  scurvy,  which 
quickly  made  a  most  dreadful  havoo 
among  us,  beginning  at  first  to  carry 
off  two  or  three  a  day,  but  soon  in- 
creasing, and  at  last  canying  off  eight 
or  ten  ;  and  as  most  of  the  living  were 
very  ill  of  the  same  distemper,  and  the 
little  remainder  who  preserved  their 
healths  better,  in  a  manner  quite  worn 
out  with  incessant  labour,  I  have  some- 
times seen  four  or  five  dead  bodies, 
some  sewn  up  in  their  hammocks, 
others  not,  washing  about  the  decks, 
for  want  of  help  to  bury  them  in  the 
sea." 
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freshen  and  to  blow  in  squalls  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  not  yet  so  Doisterons  as 
to  prevent  our  carrying  our  topsails 
close  reefed ;  but  its  appearance  was 
such  as  plainly  prognosticated  that  a 
still  severer  temp^  was  at  hand. 
And  accordingly,  on  the  8d  of  April, 
there  came  on  a  storm  which  both  in 
its  violence  and  continuation  (for  it 
lasted  three  days)  exceeded  all  that 
we  had  hitherto  encountered.  In  its 
first  onset,  we  received  a  furious  shock 
from  the  sea  which  broke  upon  our 
larboard  quarter,  where  it  stove  in  the 
quarter  g^ery,  and  rushed  into  the 
snip  like  a  deluge ;  our  rigging,  too, 
suffered  extremely,  for  one  ofthe  straps 
of  the  main  dead-eyes  was  broke,  as 
was  also  a  mainshroud  and  futtock- 
shroud,  so  that  to  ease  the  stress  upon 
the  masts  and  shrouds  we  lowered  both 
our  main  and  fore  yards,  and  furled 
all  our  sails,  and  in  this  posture  we 
lay  to  for  three  days,  when,  the  storm 
somewhat  abating,  we  ventured  to 
make  sail  under  our  courses  ouly.  But 
even  this  we  could  not  do  long,  for 
the  next  day,  which  was  the  7th,  we 
had  another  hard  gale  of  wind,  with 
lightning  and  rain,  which  obliged  us 
to  lie  to  again  all  night.  It  was  won- 
derful that,  notwith^anding  the  hard 
weather  we  had  endured,  no  extraor- 
dinary accident  had  happened  to  any 
of  the  squadron  since  the  breaking  of 
the  Gloucester's  mainyard :  but  this 
wonder  soon  ceased ;  ^  for  at  three  the 
next  morning  several  guns  were  fired 
to  leeward  as  signals  of  distress.  And 
the  Ck>mmodore  making  a  signal  for 
the  squadron  to  bring  to,  we  at  day- 
break saw  the  Wager  a  considerable 
way  to  leeward  of  any  of  the  other 
ships;  and  we  soon  perceived  that 
she  nad  lost  her  mizzenmast  and  main- 
topsail  y^u^L  We  immediately  bore 
down  to  her,  and  found  this  disaster 
had  arisen  from  the  badness  of  her 
ironwork ;  for  all  the  chain-plates  to 
windward  had  given  way  upon  the 
ship's  fetching  a  deep  roll .  This  proved 
the  more  unfortunate  to  the  Wager,  as 
her  carpenter  had  been  on  boara  the 

»  Ed.  1776 :  '*  This  good  fortune  now 
no  longer  attended  us." 


Gloucester  ever  since  the  Slstof  March, 
and  the  weather  was  now  too  severe  to 
T)ermit  him  to  return.  Nor  was  the 
Wager  the  only  ship  of  the  squadron 
that  had  suffered  in  the  late  tempest ; 
for  the  next  day  a  signal  of  distress 
was  made  by  the  Anna  pink,  and, 
upon  speaking  with  the  master,  we 
learned  that  they  had  broken  their  fore- 
stay  and  the  gammon  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  wore  in  no  small  danger  of  having 
all  the  masts  come  by  the  board ;  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  un- 
til they  had  made  all  fast,  after  which 
we  hauled  upon  a  wind  again.  .  .  . 
By  the  latitude  of  the  hmd  we  [next] 
fell  in  with,  it  was  agreed  to  be  a  part 
of  Tierra  dd  Fue^o,  near  the  southern 
outlet  described  in  Frazier's  chart  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  that  point  called  by 
him  Cape  Noir.  It  was  kideed  most 
wondeiTul  that  the  currents  should 
have  driven  us  to  the  eastward  with 
such  strength  ;  for  the  whole  squadron 
esteemed  themselves  upwards  of  ten 
degrees  more  westerly  than  this  land, 
so  that  in  running  aown,  by  our  ac- 
count^  about  nineteen  de^es  of  lon- 
gitude, we  had  not  reaUy  advanced 
above  half  that  distance.  And  now, 
instead'  of  having  our  labours  and 
anxieties  relieved  by  approaching  a 
warmer  climate  and  more  tranquil 
seas,  we  were  [forced]  to  steer  again' 
to  the  southward,  and  again  to  com- 
bat those  western  blasts  which  had  so 
often  terrified  us ;  and  this,  too,  when 
we  were  weakened  by  our  men  falling 
sick  and  dying  apace,  and  when  our 
spirits,  dejected  by  a  long  continuance 
at  sea,  and  by  our  late  disappointment, 
were  much  less  capable  of  supporting 
us  in  the  various  difficulties  wnich  we 
could  not  but  expect  in  this  new  [and 
arduous]  undertaking.  Add  to  aU 
this,  too,  the  discouragement  we  re- 
ceivedby  thediminution  of  thestreugth 
of  the  squadron  ;  for  three  days  beiore 
this  we  lost  sight  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Pearl  in  tiie  morning ;  and  though 
we  spread  our  sliips,  and  beat  about 
for  some  time,  yet  we  never  saw  them 
more ;  whence  we  had  apprehensions 
that  they  too  might  have  falUi^  \sk 
with  this  land  in  tue  m^t,  «KA,\j«flk% 
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less  favoured  by  the  wind  and  the  moon 
than  we  were,  might  have  run  on  shore 
and  have  perished.  Full  of  these  de- 
jected thoughts  and  gloomy  presages, 
we  stood  away  to  the  SW.,  prepared 
by  our  late  disaster  to  suspect,  that 
how  large  soever  an  allowance  we  made 
in  our  westing  for  the  drift  of  the 
eastern  current,  we  mi^ht  still  upon  a 
second  trial  perhaps  find  it  insufficient. 


CHAPTEB  IX.» 

The  improper  season  of  the  vear  in 
which  we  attempted  to  double  Cape 
Horn,  and  to  which  is  to  be  imputed 
the  disappointment  re<^ted  in  the 
foregoing  Chapter  in  falling  in  with 
Tierra  (£l  Fuego,  when  we  reckoned 
ourselves  at  least  a  hundred  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  that  whole  coast, 
and  consequently  well  advanced  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  this  unseasonable 
navigation,  I  say,  to  which  we  were 
necessitated  by  our  too  late  departure 
from  England,  was  the  fatal  source  of 
all  the  misfortunes  we  afterwards  en- 
countered. For  from  hence  proceeded 
the  separation  of  our  ships,  the  de- 
struction of  our  people,  the  ruin  of 
our  project  on  Baldivia  and  of  all  our 
other  views  on  the  Spanish  places, 
and  the  reduction  of  our  squadron 
from  the  formidable  condiuon  in 
which  it  passed  Straits  Le  Maire  to  a 
couple  of  shattered,  half- manned 
cruisers,  and  a  sloop,  so  far  disabled 
that  in  many  climates  they  scarcely 
durst  have  put  to  sea. 

^  This  Chapter,  of  twenty  pages  in 
the  original,  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  "  Observations  and  Directions  for 
facilitating  the  Passage  of  our  Future 
Cruisers  round  Cape  Horn."  But  as 
its  matter  is  pnr^y  technical,  and, 
however  curious  as  casting  ligiht  on 
the  state  of  nautical  science  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  possesses  not  the 
smallest  popular  interest  now-a-days, 
the  Chapter  is  omitted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  introductory 
sentences  which  bear  on  the  actual 
luuratiye. 


CIHAPTEBX. 

After  the  mortifying  disappointment 
of  falling  in  with  the  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  when  we  esteemed  ourselves 
ten  degrees  to  the  westward  of  it ; 
after  this  disappointment,  I  say,  re- 
cited in  the  eighth  Chapter,  we  stood 
away  to  the  S  W .  till  the  22d  of  April, 
when  we  were  in  upwards  of  60**  S. ,  and 
by  our  account  near  six  degrees  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Noir.  And  in  this 
run  we  had  a  series  of  a^.  favourable 
weather  as  could  well  be  expected  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  even  in  a 
better  season ;  so  that  this  interval, 
setting  the  inquietude  of  our  thoughts 
aside,  was  by  far  the  most  eligime  of 
any  we  eigoyed  from  Straits  Le  Maire 
to  the  west  coast  of  America.  This 
moderate  weather  continued  with 
little  variation  till  the  24th ;  but  on 
the  24th  in  the  evening  the  wind 
began  to  blow  fresh,  and  soon  in- 
creased to  a  prodigious  storm  ;  and 
the  weather  being  extremely  lliick, 
about  midnight  we  lost  sight  of  the 
other  ships  of  the  squadron,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
preceding  storms,  had  hitherto  kept 
in  company  with  us.  Nor  was  tms 
our  sole  misfortune ;  for  the  next 
morning,  endeavouring  to  hand  the 
topsails,  the  clewlines  and  buntlines 
broke,  and,  the  sheets  being  half- 
flown,  every  seam  in  the  topsails  was 
soon  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  main-topsail  shook  so  strongly  in 
the  wind«  tnat  it  carried  away  the 
top  lantern,  and  endangered  the  head 
of  the  mast.  However,  at  length  some 
of  the  most  daring  of  our  men  ven- 
tured upon  the  yard,  and  cut  the  sail 
away  close  to  the  reefe,  though  witii 
the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives.  At 
the  same  time,  the  foretopsail  beat 
about  the  yard  with  bo  much  fury, 
that  it  was  soon  blown  to  pieces ;  and 
that  we  might  have  full  employment, 
the  mainsau  blew  loose,  which  obliged 
us  to  lower  down  the  yard  to  secure 
the  sail;  and  the  fore -yard  being 
likewise  lowered,  we  lav  to  under  a 
mizzen.  And  besides  tne  loss  of  our 
topsails,  we  had  much  of  our  other 
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rigging  broke,  and  lost  a  main  stud- 
ding-sail boom  out  of  the  chains. 

On  the  25th,  about  noon,  the  weather 
became  more  moderate,  which  enabled 
us  to  sway  up  our  yards,  and  to  repair, 
in  the  vest  manner  we  could,  our 
shattered  rigging;  but  still  we  had 
no  sight  of  the  rest  of  our  squadron, 
nor  indeed  were  we  joined  by  any  of 
them  again  till  after  our  arrival  at 
Juan  Fernandez,  nor  did  any  two  of 
them,  as  we  have  since  learned,  con- 
tinue in  company  together.  And  this 
total  separation  was  the  more  wonder- 
ful, as  we  had  hitherto  kept  together 
for  seven  weeks,  through  all  the  re- 
iterated tempests  of  this  turbulent 
climate.  It  must  indeed  be  owned 
that  this  separation  gave  us  room  to 
expect  that  we  might  make  our  pas- 
sage in  a  shorter  time  than  if  we  nad 
continued  together,  because  we  could 
now  make  the  best  of  our  way  without 
being  retarded  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  other  ships ;  but  then  we  had 
the  melancholy  reflection  that  we 
ourselyes  were  hereby  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  others,  and  our  safety 
would  depend  upon  our  single  ship. 
So  that,  if  a  plank  started,  or  any 
other  accident  of  the  same  nature 
should  take  j^lace,  we  must  all  irre- 
coverably perish;  or,  should  we  be 
driven  on  shore,  we  had  the  uncom- 
fortable prospect  of  ending;  our  days 
on  some  desolate  coast,  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  ever  getting  away ; 
whereas,  with  another  ship  in  com- 
pany, all  these  calamities  are  much 
less  formidable,  since  in  every  kind 
of  danger  there  would  be  some  proba- 
.bility  that  one  ship  at  least  might 
escape,  and  might  be  capable  of  pre- 
servmg  or  relieving  the  crew  of  the 
other. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  month 
of  AprU  we  had  generally  hard  gales, 
although  we  had  oeen  every  day  since 
the  22d  edging  to  the  northward; 
however,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
we  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hopes 
of  soon  terminating  all  our  sufleringpi, 
for  we  that  day  found  ourselves  in 
the  Latitude  of  52"  13',  which,  being 
to  the  northward  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  we  were  assured  that  we 


had  completed  our  passage,  and  had 
arrived  in  the  confines  of  the  Southern 
Ocean ;  and  this  Ocean  being  nomi- 
nated Pacific,  from  the  equability  of 
the  seasons  which  are  said  to  prevail 
there,  and  the  facility  and  security 
with  which  navigation  is  there  carried 
on,  we  doubted  not  but  we  should  be 
speedily  cheered  with  the  moderate 
^es,  the  smooth  water,  and  the 
temperate  air,  for  which  that  tract  of 
the  globe  has  been  so  renowned.  And 
under  the  influence  of  Uiese  pleasing 
circumstances  we  hoped  to  experience 
some  kind  of  compensation  for  the 
complicated  miseries  which  had  so 
constantly  attended  us  for  the  last 
eight  weeks.  But  here  we  were  a^^in 
disappointed;  for  la  the  succeeding 
month  of  May  our  sufiferings  rose  to 
a  much  higher  pitch  than  they  had 
ever  yet  done,  whether  we  consider 
the  violence  of  the  storms,  the  shat- 
tering of  our  safls  and  rigging,  or  the 
diminishing  and  weakening  of  our 
crew  by  deaths  and  sickness,  and  the 
probable  prospect  of  our  total  destruc- 
tion. All  this  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  firom  the  following  circum- 
stantial accoxmt  of  our  diversified 
misfortunes. 

Soon  after  our  passing  Straits  Le 
Maire,  the  scurvy  began  to  make  its 
appearance  amongst  us ;  and  our  long 
continuance  at  sea,  the  fatigue  we 
underwent,  and  the  various  dis^>- 
pointments  we  met  with,  had  occa- 
sioned its  spreading  to  such  a  degree, 
that  at  the  latter  end  of  April  Uiere 
were  but  few  on  board  who  were  not 
in  some  degree  afflicted  with  it ;  and 
in  that  month  no  less  than  forty-three 
died  of  it  on  board  the  Centurion. 
But  though  we  thought  that  the  dis- 
temper hail  then  risen  to  an  extra- 
ordmary  height,  and  were  willing 
to  hope  that  as  we  advanced  to  the 
norUiward  its  malignity  would  abate ; 
yet  we  found,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  the  month  of  May  we  lost  nearly 
double  that  number.  And  as  we  did 
not  get  to  land  till  the  middle  of 
June,  the  mortality  went  on  increas- 
ing, and  the  disease  extended  itself  so 
prodigiously,  that  after  the  loss  oC 
I  above  200  men  >Ne  CQ\]i\!i  i^A.  ^\.  \^Xi 
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muster  more  than  six  foremast  men 
in  a  watch  capable  of  duty. 

This  disease,  so  frequently  attend- 
ing all  long  voyages,  and  so  particu- 
larly destructiye  to  us,  is  surely  the 
most  singular  and  unaccountable  of 
any  that  fiffects  the  human  body.  For 
its  symptoms  are  inconstant  and  in- 
numeraole,  and  its  progress  and  effects 
extremely  irregular ;  for  scarcely  any 
two  persons  have  the  same  complaints, 
and  where  there  has  been  found  some 
conformity  in  the  symptoms  the  order 
of  their  appearance  has  been  totally 
different.  However,  though  it  fre- 
quently puts  on  the  form  of  many 
other  diseases,  and  is  therefore  not 
to  be  described  by  any  exclusive  and 
infallible  criterions ;  yet  there  are 
some  symptoms  which  are  more  gene- 
ral than  the  rest,  and,  therefore, 
occurring  the  oftenest,  deserve  a  more 
particular  enumeration.  These  com- 
mon appearances  are  large  discoloured 
spots  aispersed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  swelled  legs,  putrid  gimis, 
and  above  all,  an  extraordinary  lassi- 
tude of  the  whole  body,  especially 
after  any  exercise  however  inconsider- 
able ;  and  this  lassitude  at  last  de- 
generates into  a  proneness  to  swoon  ^ 
on  the  least  exertion  of  strength,  or 
even  on  the  least  motion.  This 
disease  is  likewise  usually  attended 
with  a  Strang  dejection  of  the  spirits, 
and  wi^  shiverings,  tremblings,  and 
a  disposition  to  be  seized  with  the 
most  dreadful  terrors  on  the  slightest 
accident.  Indeed  it  was  most  remark- 
able, in  all  our  reiterated  experience 
of  this  malady,  that  whatever  dis- 
couraged our  people,  or  at  anv  time 
damj]^  their  nopes,  never  failed  to 
add  new  vigour  to  the  distemper ;  for 
it  usually  killed  those  who  were  in 
the  last  stage  of  it,  and  confined  those 
to  their  hammocks  who  were  before 
capable  of  some  kind  of  duty ;  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  alacrity  of  mind  and 
sanguine  thoughts  were  no  contempt- 
ible preservatives  from  its  fatal  mahg- 
nity. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  complete  tlie 
long  roll  of  the  various  concomitants 


^  Ed,  me ;  "And  even  to  die. 


f> 


of  this  disease ;  for  it  often  produced 
putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  the  jaundice, 
and  violent  rheumatic  pains,  and 
sometimes  it  occasioned  an  obstinate 
costiveness,  which  was  generally  at- 
tended with  a  difficulty  of  breathine ; 
and  this  was  esteemed  the  most  deadly 
of  all  the  scorbutic  symptoms.  At 
other  times  the  whole  body,  but  more 
especially  the  legs,  were  subject  to 
ulcers  of  the  worst  kind,  attended  with 
rotten  bones,  and  such  a  luxuriance 
of  Aingus  flesh,  as  yielded  to  no 
remedy.  But  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  and  what  would  be 
scarcely  credible  upon  any  single  evi- 
dence, is,  that  the  scars  of  wounds 
which  had  been  for  many  years  healed 
were  forced  open  again  by  this  viru- 
lent distemper.  Of  this  there  was  a 
remarkable  instance  in  one  of  the 
invalids  on  board  the  Centurion,  who 
had  been  wounded  above  fifty  years 
before  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  for 
though  he  was  cured  soon  after,  and 
had  continued  well  for  a  great  number 
of  years  past,  yet,  on  his  being  at- 
tacked by  the  scurvy,  his  wounds,  in 
the  progress  of  his  disease,  broke  out 
afresh,  and  appeared  as  ii  they  had 
never  been  healed.  Nay,  what  is 
still  more  astonishing,  the  callus  of  a 
broken  bone,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely formed  for  a  long  time,  was 
found  to  be  hereby  dissolved,  and  the 
fracture  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been 
consolidated.  Indeed,  the  effects  of 
this  disease  were  in  almost  every  in- 
stance wonderful ;  for  many^  of  our 
people,  though  confined  to  their  ham- 
mocks, appeared  to  have  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  health,  for  they 
ate  and  drank  heartily,  were  cheerful, 
and  talked  with  much  seeming  vigour 
and  with  a  loud,  strong  tone  of  voice ; 
and  yet  on  their  being  the  least  moved, 
though  it  was  only  from  one  part  of 
the  snip  to  the  other,  and  that  in 
their  hammocks,  they  have  imme- 
diately expired ;  and  others  who  have 
confided  in  their  seeming  strength, 
and  have  resolved  to  get  out  of  tneir 
hammocks,  have  dim  before  they 
could  well  reach  the  dock ;  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those 
who  were  able  to  walk  the  deck,  and 
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to  do  some  kind  of  duty,  to  drop  down 
dead  in  an  instant,  on  any  endeavours 
to  act  with  their  utmost  vigour,  many 
of  our  people  having  perished  in  this 
manner  during  the  course  of  this 
voya^. 

With  this  terrible  disease  we  strug- 
gled the  greatest  part  of  the  time  of 
our  beating  round  Cape  Horn ;  and 
though  it  did  not  then  rage  with  its 
utmost  violence,  yet  we  Duried  no 
less  than  forty-three  men  on  board 
the  Centurion  in  the  month  of  April, 
as  has  been  already  observed.  We 
still  entertained  hopes,  that  when  we 
should  have  once  secured  our  passage 
round  the  Cape,  we  should  put  a 
period  to  this  and  all  the  other  evils 
which  had  so  constantly  pursued  us. 
But  it  was  our  misfortune  to  find, 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  to  us  less 
hospitable  than  the  turbulent  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Cape  Horn  ;*   for  being  arrived,  on 

^  Thomas  dwells  far  more  im- 
pressively on  this  disappointment : 
**  Friday,  May  8,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  saw  the  main  land  of  Pata- 
gonia appearing  in  high  mountains 
covered  mostly  with  snow.  We  like- 
wise saw  several  islands,  one  of  which 
we  took  to  be  the  Island  del  Soccoro, 
80  called  by  Sir  John  Narborough,  in 
his  account  of  his  voyage  into  those 
parts ;  and  from  the  fine  description 
this  ^ntleman  had  given  of  this  island 
(having  been  there  in  the  very  height 
of  summer),  this  place  was  appointed 
for  our  first  general  rendezvous  in  the 
South  Seas.  An  xmhappy  appoint- 
ment it  was  In  its  consequences ;  for 
when  the  people,  already  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  found  this  to  be 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  they 
had  noped  to  meet,  the  rest  of  their 
companions  with  joy,  and  what  a 
miserable  part  of  tbe  world  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  their  grief  gave  wav  to 
despair ;  they  saw  no  end  of  tneir 
suiferings,  nor  any  door  open  to  their 
safety.  Those  who  had  hitherto  been 
well  and  in  heart,  now  full  of  despon- 
dency, fell  down,  sickened,  and  oied ; 
and,  to  sum  up  this  melancholy  part, 
I  verily  believe,  that  our  touching  on 


the  8th  of  May,  off  the  Island  of 
Socoro,  which  was  the  first  rendez- 
vous appointed  for  the  squadron,  and 
where  we  hoped  to  have  met  with 
some  of  our  companions,  we  cruised 
for  them  in  that  station  several  da3r8. 
And  here  we  were  not  only  disap- 

Eointed  in  our  hopes  of  being  joined 
y  our  Mends,  and  thereby  induced  to 
favour  the  gloomy  suggestions  of  their 
having  all  perished;  but  we  were 
likewise  perpetually  alarmed  with  the 
fears  of  being  driven  on  shore  upon 
this  coast,  which  appeared  too  craggy 
and  irregular  to  give  us  the  least  hopes 
that  in  such  a  case  any  of  us  could 
pK)ssibly  escape  immediate  destruc- 
tion. For  the  land  had  indeed  a 
most  tremendous  aspect;  the  most 
distant  part  of  it,  ana  which  appeared 
far  within  the  country,  being  the 
mountains  usually  called  the  Andes 
or  Cordilleras,  was  extremely  high, 
and  covered  with  snow ;  and  the 
coast  itself  seemed  quite  rocky  and 
barren,  and  the  water's  edge  skirted 
with  precipices.  In  some  places,  in- 
deed, there  appeared  several  deep  bays 
running  into  the  land,  but  the  en- 
trance into  them  was  generally  blocked 
up  by  numbers  of  little  islands ;  and 
though  it  was  not  improbable  but 
there  might  be  convenient  shelter  in 
some  of  those  bays,  and  proper  chan- 
nels leading  thereto  ;  yet,  as  we  were 
utterly  i^orant  of  the  coast,  had  we 
been  driven  ashore  by  the  western 
winds  which  blew  almost  constantly 
there,  we  did  not  expect  to  have 
avoided  the  loss  of  our  ship  and  of 
our  lives. 
And  this  continued  "peril,  which 

this  coast,  the  long  stay  we  made  here, 
and  our  hindrance  by  cross  winds, 
which  we  should  have  avoided  in  a 
direct  course  to  Juan  Fernandez,  lost 
us  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  of  as  stout 
and  able  men  as  anj  in  the  navy. 
This  unspeakable  distress  was  still 
aggravated  by  the  difficulties  we  found 
in  working  the  ship,  as  the  scurvy 
had  by  this  time  destroyed  no  less 
than  200  of  our  men,  and  had  in 
some  degree  affected  almost  the  whole 
crew." 
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lasted  for  abore  a  fortnight,  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  difficulties 
we  found  in  working  the  ship ;  as  the 
scurvy  had  by  this  time  destroyed  so 
great  a  part  of  our  hands,  and  had  in 
some  degree  affected  almost  the  whole 
crew.^  Nor  did  we,  as  we  hoped, 
find  the  winds  less  violent  as  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  northward  ;  for  we  had 
often  prodigious  squalls,  which  split 
our  sails,  greatly  damaged  our  rigging, 
and  endangered  our  masts.  Inaeed, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time 
we  were  upon  this  coast,  the  wind 
blew  so  hard,  that  in  another  situa- 
tion where  we  had  sufficient  sea-room 
we  should  certainly  have  lain  to ;  but 
in  the  present  exigency  we  were  ne- 
cessitated tu  carry  both  our  courses 
and  topsails,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
this  lee-shore.  In  one  of  these  squalls, 
which  was  attended  by  several  violent 
claps  of  thunder,  a  sudden  flash  of 
fire  darted  along  our  decks,  which, 
dividing,  exploded  with  a  report  like 
that  of  several  pistols,  and  wounded 
many  of  our  men  and  officers  as  it 
passed,  marking  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  This  flame  was 
attended  with  a  strong  sulphurous 
stench,  and  was  doubtless  of  tne  same 
nature  with  the  larger  and  more  vio- 
lent blasts  of  lightning  which  then 
filled  the  air. 

It  were  endless  to  recite  minutely 
the  various  disasters,  fatigues,  and 
terrors  which  we  encountered  on  this 
coast;  all  these  went  on  increasing 
till  the  22d  of  May,  at  which  time  the 
fury  of  all  the  storms  which  we  had 
hitherto  encountered  seemed  to  be 
combined,  and  to  have  conspired  our 
destruction.  In  this  hurricane  almost 
all  our  sails  were  split,  and  great  part 
of  our  standing  rigging  broken  ;  and, 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  a  moun- 
tainous overgrown  sea  took  us  upon 
our  starboard  quarter,  and  gave  us  so 

^  Anson  himself  writes  in  his  Offi- 
cial Report,  under  date  May  8th,  that 
he  "had  not  men  able  to  keep  the 
deck  sufficient  to  take  in  a  topsail, 
all  being  violently  afflicted  witn  the 
scurvy,  and  every  day  lessening  our 
number  by  six,  eight,  or  ten." 


prodigious  a  shock,  that  several  of  our 
shrouds  broke  with  the  jerk,  by  which 
our  masts  were  greatly  endangered ; 
our  ballast  and  stores,  too,  were  so 
strangely  shifted,  that  the  ship  heeled 
afterwards  two  streaks  to  port.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  most  tremendous  blow,  and 
we  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation from  the  apprehension  of 
instantly  foundering ;  and  though  the 
wind  abiated  in  a  few  hours,  yet,  as  we 
had  no  more  sails  left  in  a  condition 
to  bend  to  our  yards,  the  ship  laboured 
very  much  in  a  hollow  sea,  rolling 
gunwale-to,  for  want  of  sail  to  steady 
her :  so  that  we  expected  our  masts, 
which  were  now  very  slenderly  sup- 
ported, to  come  by  the  boud  every 
moment.  However,  we  exerted  our- 
selves the  best  we  could  to  stirrup  our 
shrouds,  to  reeve  new  halyards,  and 
to  mend  our  sails;  but  while  these 
necessary  operations  were  carrying  on, 
we  ran  great  risk  of  bein^  driven  on 
shore  on  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  us ;  but  jn 
the  midst  of  our  peril  the  wind  happily 
shifted  to  the  southward,  and  we 
steered  off  the  land  with  the  mainsail 
only,  the  master  and  myself  undertak- 
ing the  management  of  the  helm,  while 
every  one  else  on  board  was  busied  in 
securing  the  masts,  and  bending  the 
sails  as  fast  as  they  could  be  repaired. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  that  stormy 
climate ;  for  in  a  day  or  two  after  we 
got  clear  of  the  land,  and  found  the 
weather  more  moderate  than  we  had 
yet  experienced  since  our  passing 
Straits  Le  Maire.  And  now  naving 
cruised  in  vain  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  quest  of  the  other  ships  of 
the  squadron,  it  was  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  favourable 
season,  and  the  offingwe  had  made  from 
this  terrible  coast,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  for  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  For  though  our  next  ren- 
dezvous was  appointed  off  the  harbour 
of  Baldivia,  yet  as  we  had  hitherto 
seen  none  of  our  companions  at  this 
first  rendezvous,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  of  them  would  be  found 
at  the  second ;  indeed,  we  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  suspect  that  all  but 
ourselves  had  perished.     Besides,  we 
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were  by  this  time  reduced  to  so  low  a 
condition,  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  attack  the  places  of  the  enemy,  our 
ntmost  hopes  could  only  suggest  to  ns 
the  possibility  of  saving  the  ship,  and 
some  part  of  the  remaining  enfeebled 
crew,  DV  oTir  speedy  arrivS  at  Juan 
Fernandez  ;  for  this  was  the  only  road 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  there 
was  any  probabili^  of  our  recoyerine 
our  sick,  or  refitting  our  vessel,  and 
consequently  our  getting  thither  was 
the  only  chance  we  had  left  to  avoid 
perishing  at  sea. 

Our  deplorable  situation,  then,  al- 
lowing no  room  for  deliberation,  we 
stood  tor  the  Islandof  Juan  Fernandez : 
and  to  save  time,  which  was  now  ex- 
tremely precious  (our  men  dyine  four, 
five,  and  six  in  a  day),  and  likewise 
to  avoid  being  engaged  again  with  a 
lee-shore,  we  resolved  if  possible  to 
Idt  the  island  upon  a  merioian.  And 
on  the  28th  of  May,  being  nearly  in 
the  parallel  upon  which  it  is  laid 
down,  we  had  great  expectations  of  see- 
ing it ;  but  not  finding  it  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  charts  had  taueht 
us  to  expect  it,  we  began  to  fear  t£at 
we  had  got  too  far  to  the  westward ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  Commodore 
himself  was  strongly  persuaded  that 
he  saw  it  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
yet  his  officers  believing  it  to  be  only 
a  cloud,  to  which  opinion  the  haziness 
of  the  weather  gave  some  kind  of  coun- 
tenance, it  was  on  a  consultation  re- 
solved to  stand  to  the  eastward  in  the 
parallel  of  the  island  ;  as  it  was  cer- 
tain that  by  this  course  we  should 
either  fall  in  with  the  island,  if  we 
wer^  already  to  the  westward  of  it, 
or  should  at  least  make  the  mainland 
of  Chili,  whence  we  might  take  a  new 
departure,  and  assure  ourselves,  by 
running  to  the  westward  afterwards, 
of  not  missing  the  island  a  second 
time. 

On  the  80th  of  May  we  had  a  view 
of  tiie  continent  of  Chili,  distant  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  leagues ;  the  land 
made  exceeding  high  and  uneven,  and 
appeared  quite  white;  what  we  saw 


being  doubtless  a  part  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, which  are  always  covered  with 
snow.  Though  by  this  view  of  the 
land  we  ascertained  our  position,  yet 
it  gave  us  great  uneasiness  to  find  that 
we  had  so  needlessly  altered  our  course 
when  we  were,  in  all  probability,  just 
upon  the  point  of  making  the  island  ; 
for  the  mortality  amongst  us  was  now 
increased  to  a  most  dreadful  degree, 
and  those  who  remained  alive  were 
utterly  dispirited  by  tibis  new  disap- 
pointment and  the  prospect  of  th& 
longer  continuance  at  sea.  Our  water, 
too,  began  to  grow  scarce,  so  that  a 
general  dejection  prevailed  amongst 
us,  which  added  much  to  the  virulence 
of  the  disease,  and  destroyed  numbers 
of  our  best  men ;  and  to  all  these 
calamities  there  was  added  this  vexa- 
tious circumstance,  that  when,  after 
haviuff  got  a  si^ht  of  the  main,  we 
tacked  and  stood  to  the  westwaid  in 

3uest  of  the  island,  we  were  so  much 
elayed  by  calms  and  contrary  winds, 
that  it  cost  us  nine  days  to  recain  the 
westing  which,  when  we  stooa  to  the 
eastward,  we  ran  down  in  two.  In 
this  desponding  condition,  with  a  crazy 
ship,  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
and  a  crew  so  universally  diseased  that 
there  were  not  above  ten  foremast  men 
in  a  watch  capable  of  doing  duty,  and 
even  some  of  these  lame,  and  unable 
to  go  aloft :  under  these  disheartening 
circumstances,  I  say,  we  stood  to  the 
westward ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
at  daybreak,  we  at  last  discovered  the 
long-wished-for  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. And  with  thia  discovery  I 
shall  close  this  Chapter,  and  i^e  First 
Book,  after  observing  (which  will  fur- 
nish a  very  strong  image  of  our  un« 
paralleled  distresses)  tliat  by  our  sus- 
pecting ourselves  to  be  to  the  westward 
of  the  island  on  the  28th  of  May,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  standing  in  for 
the  main,  we  lost  between  seven^and 
eighty  of  our  men,  whom  we  should 
doubtless  have  saved  had  we  made  the 
island  that  day,  which,  had  we  kept 
on  our  course  for  a  few  hours  longer, 
we  could  not  have  failed  to  have  done. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  at  daybreak,  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, we  first  descried  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  bearing  N.  by  E. 
half  £.,  at  eleyen  or  twelre  leagues' 
distance.  And  though,  on  this  view, 
it  appeared  to  be  a  mountainous  place, 
extremely  ragged  and  irregular  ;  yet, 
as  it  was  Una,  and  the  land  we  sought 
for,  it  was  to  us  a  most  agreeable 
sight.  For  at  this  place  only  we 
could  hope  to  put  a  period  to  those 
terrible  calamities  we  had  so  long 
struggled  with,  which  had  already 
swept  away  above  half  our  crew,  and 
which,  had  we  continued  a  few  days 
longer  at  sea,  would  ineyitably  have 
completed  our  destruction.  For  we 
were  by  this  time  reduced  to  so  help- 
less a  condition,  that  out  of  200  and 
odd  men  who  remained  alive,  we  could 
not,  taking  all  our  watches  together, 
muster  hands  enough  to  work  the 
ship  on  an  emergency,  though  we  in- 
cluded the  officers,  their  servants,  and 
the  boys. 

The  wind  being  northerly  when  we 
first  made  the  island,  we  kept  plying 
all  that  day,  and  the  next  night,  in 
order  to  get  in  with  the  land ;  and 
wearing  the  ship  in  the  middle  watch, 
we  had  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
almost  incredible  debility  of  our 
X)eople  ;  for  the  lieutenant  could  mus- 
ter no  more  than  two  quarter-masters 
and  six  foremast  men  capable  of 
working  ;  so  that  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  officers,  servants,  and 
boys,  it  might  have  proved  impos- 
sible for  us  to  have  reached  the  island 
after  we  had  got  sight  of  it ;  and  even 
with  this  assistance  they  were  two 
hours  in  trimming  the  sails.  To  so 
wretched  a  condition  was  a  sixty- 
gun  ship  reduced,  which  had  passed 
Straits  Le  Maire  but  three  months 
before,  with  between  400  and  600  men, 
almost  all  of  them  in  health  and 
vigour. 


However,  on  the  10th,  in  tiie  after- 
noon, we  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  and  kept  ranging  along  it  at 
about  two  miles'  distance,  in  order 
to  look  out  for  the  proper  anchorage, 
which  was  describea  to  oe  in  a  bay  on 
the  north  side.  And  now,  being 
nearer  in  with  the  shore,  we  eould 
discover  that  the  broken  craggy  pre- 
cipices, which  had  appeared  so  unpro- 
mising at  a  distance,  were  far  m)m 
barren,  being  in  most  places  covered 
with  woods ;  and  that  oetween  them 
there  were  everywhere  interspersed 
the  finest  valleys,  clothed  with  a  most 
beautiful  verdure,  and  watered  with 
numerous  streams  and  cascades ;  no 
valley,  of  any  extent,  being  unpro* 
vided  of  its  proper  rill.  The  water, 
too,  as  we  afterwards  found,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  we  had  ever  tasted, 
and  was  constantly  clear  ;  so  that  the 
aspect  of  this  country  would  at  all 
times  have  been  extremely  delightful, 
but  in  our  distressed  situation,  lan- 
j^hing  BJB  we  were  for  the  land  and 
its  vegetable  productions  (an  inclina- 
tion constantly  attending  every  stage 
of  the  sea -scurvy),  it  is  BcxaoSj 
credible  with  what  eagemesB  and 
transport  we  viewed  the  shore,  and 
with  now  much  impatience  we  longed 
for  the  greens  and  other  refreshments 
which  were  then  in  sight ;  and  pai^ 
ticularly  for  the  water,  for  of  this  we 
had  been  confined  to  a  very^  sparing 
allowance  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
had  then  but  five  tons  remaining  on 
board.  Those  only  who  have  en- 
dured a  long  series  of  thirst,  and  who 
can  readily  recall  the  desire  and  a^ta- 
tion  which  the  ideas  alone  of  spnngs 
and  brooks  have  at  that  time  raised 
in  them,  can  judge  of  the  emotion 
with  which  we  eyed  a  large  cascade  of 
the  most  transparent  water,  whioh 
poured  itself  from  a  rock  near  100 
feet  high  into  the  sea,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  ship.  Even  those 
amongst  the  diseased,  who  were  not 
in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  distemper. 
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though  they  had  long  been  confined 
to  their  hammocks,  exerted  the  small 
remains  of  strength  that  were  left 
them,  and  crawled  up  to  the  deck  to 
feast  themselves  with  this  reviving 
prospect.  Thus  we  coasted  the  shore, 
fully  employed  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  oivcrsified  landscape,  which 
still  improved  upon  us  the  farther  we 
advanced.  But  at  last  the  ni^ht 
closed  upon  us  before  we  had  satisfied 
ourselves  which  was  the  proper  bay 
to  anchor  in ;  and  therefore  we  re- 
solved to  keep  in  soundings  all  night 
(we  having  then  from  sixty -four 
to  seventy  fathoms),  and  to  send  our 
boat  next  mominff  to  discover  the 
road.  However,  t£e  current  shifted 
in  the  night,  and  set  us  so  near  the 
land,  that  we  were  obliged  to  let  go 
the  best  bower  in  fifty-six  fathoms, 
not  half-a-mile  from  the  shore.  At 
four  in  the  morning  the  cutter  was 
despatched  with  our  third  lieutenant 
to  nnd  out  the  bay  we  were  in  search 
of,  who  returned  again  at  noon  with 
the  boat  laden  with  seals  and  ffrass  ; 
for  though  the  island  aboundea  with 
better  vegetables,  yet  the  boat's  crew, 
in  their  uiort  stay,  had  not  met  with 
them  ;  and  they  well  knew  that  even 
grass  would  prove  a  dainty,  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  all  soon  and  eagerly  de- 
Tonred.  The  seals,  too,  were  con- 
aidered  as  fresh  provision  ;  but  as  yet 
were  not  much  admired,  tiiough  they 
grew  afterwards  into  more  repute  ; 
n}r  what  rendered  them  lees  valuable 
at  this  juncture  was  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  excellent  fish  which  the 
people  on  board  had  taken  during 
the  absence  of  the  boat. 

The  cutter,  in  this  expedition,  had 
discovered  the  bay  where  we  intended 
to  anchor,  whicb  we  found  was  to 
the  westward  of  our  present  station  ; 
and  the  next  morning,  the  weather 
proving  favourable,  we  endeavoured 
to  wei^,  in  order  to  proceed  thither. 
But  though,  on  this  occasion,  we 
mustered  all  the  strength  we  could, 
obliging  even  the  sick,  who  were 
scarce  able  to  keep  on  Uieir  legs,  to 
assist  us,  yet  the  capstan  was  so 
weakly  manned,  tiiat  it  was  near  four 
hours  before  we  hove  the  cable  right 


up  and  down  ;  after  which,  with  our 
utmost  efforts,  and  with  many  surges 
and  some  purchases  we  made  use  of 
to  increase  our  power,  we  found  our- 
selves incapable  of  starting  the  anchor 
frt)m  the  ground.  However,  at  noon, 
as  a  fresh  gale  blew  towards  the  bay, 
we  were  induced  to  set  the  sails,  which 
fortunately  tripped  the  anchor ;  on 
which  we  steered  along  shore  till  we 
came  abreast  of  the  point  that  forms 
the  eastern  part  of  the  bay.  On 
opening  the  bay,  the  wind,  that  had 
befriended  us  thus  far,  shifted,  and 
blew  from  thence  in  squalls  ;  but  by 
means  of  the  headwajr  we  had  got, 
we  luffed  close  in,  tiU  the  ancnor 
brought  us  up  in  fifty-six  fathoms.^ 
Soon  after  we  nad  thus  got-  to  our  new 
berth,  we  discovered  a  sail,  which  we 
made  no  doubt  was  one  of  our  squad- 
ron ;  and  on  its  nearer  approach,  we 
found  it  to  be  the  Trial  sloop.  We 
immediately  sent  some  of  o^r  hands 
on  board  her,  by  whose  assistance  she 
was  brought  to  an  anchor  between  us 
and  the  land.  We  soon  found  that 
the  sloop  had  not  been  exempted  from 
those  calamities  which  we  had  so 
severely  felt;  for  her  commander, 
Captain  Saunders,  waiting  on  the 
Commodore,  informed  him,  that  out 
of  his  small  complement  he  had  buried 
thirty-four  of  his  men ;  and  those 
that  remained  were  so  universally 
afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  that  only 
himself,  his  lieutenant,  and  three 
of  his  men,  were  able  to  stand  by 
the  sails. 

The  Trial  came  to  an  anchor  within 
us  on  the  12th  about  noon,  and  we 
carried  our  hawsers  on  board  her,  in 
order  to  moor  ourselves  nearer  in 
shore ;  but  the  wind,  coming  off  the 
land  in  violent  gusts,  prevented  our 
mooring  in  the  herth  we  intended, 
especially  as  our  principal  attention 
was  now  employed  on  business  rather 
of  more  importance.     For  we  were 

1  "To  our  inexpressible  joy,**  says 
Thomas,  "having  been  firom  St 
Catherine's,  in  the  Brazils,  to  this 
place  148  days,  on  such  a  dreadful 
and  fatal  a  passage,  as,  I  bellev^^'^vrs 
few  persona  evex  exi^tvfiac«du  * 
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now  extremely  occnpied  in  sending 
on  shore  materials  to  raise  tents  for 
the  reception  of  the  sick,  who  died 
apace  on  hoard;  and  donhtless  the 
distemperwas  considerahly  augmented 
by  the  stench  and  filthiness  in  which 
they  lay ;  for  the  number  of  the  dis- 
eased was  so  great,  and  so  few  could 
be  spared  from  the  necessary  duty  of 
the  sails  to  look  after  them,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  a  great  re- 
laxation in  the  article  of  cleanliness, 
which  had  rendered  the  ship  extremely 
loathsome  between  decks.  But  not- 
withstanding our  desire  of  freeing  the 
sick  from  their  hateful  situation,  and 
their  own  extreme  impatience  to  get 
on  shore,  we  had  not  hands  enough 
to  prepare  the  tents  for  their  reception 
before  the  16th ;  but  on  that  ana  the 
two  following  days  we  sent  them  all 
on  shore,  amounting  to  167  persons, 
besides  at  least  a  dozen  who  died  in 
the  boats  on  their  being  exposed  to 
the  fresh  air.  The  greatest  part  of 
our  sick  were  so  infirm,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  carry  them  out  of  the  ship 
in  their  hammocks,  and  to  convey 
tliem  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  water-side  to  their  tents, 
over  a  stony  beach.  This  was  a 
work  of  considerable  fatigue  to  the 
few  who  were  healthv ;  and  therefore 
the  Commodore,  with  his  accustomed 
humanity,  not  only  assisted  herein 
with  his  own  labour,  but  obliged 
his  ofiScers,  without  distinction,  to 
give  their  helping  hand.  The  ex- 
treme weakness  of  our  sick  may  in 
some  measure  be  collecteil  from  the 
numbers  who  died  after  they  had  got 
on  shore;  for  it  had  generally  been 
found  that  the  land,  and  the  refresh- 
ments it  produces,  very  soon  recover 
most  stages  of  the  sea-scurvy ;  and 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  those  who 
had  not  perished  on  this  first  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  but  had  lived  to  be 
placed  in  their  tents,  would  have 
been  speedily  restored  to  their  health 
and  vigour.  But,  to  our  great  mor- 
tification, it  was  near  twenty  days 
after  their  landing  before  the  mor- 
talitv  was  tolerably  ceased;  and  for 
the  nrst  ten  or  twelve  days  we  buri^ 
nreljr  leaa  thaai  nx  each  day,  and 


many  of  those  who  survived  recovered 
by  very  slow  and  insensible  degrees. 
Indeed,  those  who  were  well  emmgh, 
at  their  first  getting  on  shore,  to  ereep 
out  of  their  tents  and  crawl  abou^ 
were  soon  relieved,  and  recovered 
their  health  and  strength  in  a  very 
short  time ;  but  in  the  rest  the  disease 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  degree  of 
inveteracy  which  was  altogether  with- 
out example.^ 

The  excellence  of  the  climate  and 
the  looseness  of  the  soil  render  this 
place  extremely  proper  for  all  kinds 
of  vegetation;  for  if  the  ground  be 
anywhere  accidentally  turned  up  it  is 
immediately  overgrown  with  turnips 
and  Sicilian  radishes;  and  therefore 
Mr  Anson  having  with  him  garden 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  stones  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  fruits,  he,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  his  countrymen 
who  should  hereafter  touch  here, 
sowed  both  lettuces,  carrots,  and  other 
garden  plants,  and  set  in  the  woods  a 
great  variety  of  plum,  apricot,  and 
i>each  stones.  And  these  last,  he  has 
Deen  informed,  have  since  thriven  to 
a  very  remarkable  decree;  for  some 
gentlemen,  who  in  their  passage  from 
Lima  to  Old  Spain  were  taken  and 
brought  to  England,  having  procured 
leave  to  wait  upon  Mr  Anson  to  thank 
him  for  his  generosity  and  humanity 
to  his  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
their  relations,  they  in  casual  dis- 
course with  him  about  his  transac- 
tions in  the  South  Seas,  particularly 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  planted  a 
great  number  of  fruit-stones  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez;  for  they 
told  him  their  late  navigators  had 
discovered  there  numbers  of  peach 
trees  and  apricot  trees,  which  being 
fruits  before  unobserved  in  that  place, 

^  The  Narrator  here  goes  into  a  long 
and  minute  description  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, for  the  advantage  of  future 
British  cruisers  in  those  seas;  but 
the  island  has  been  described  in 
Dampier's  Voyage  (page  158),  and  the 
Editor  has  omitted  those  pajrts  of  Mr 
Walter's  account  which  do  not  bear 
on  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
squadron. 
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they  conclnded  them  to  be  produced 
from  kernels  set  by  him. 

The  spot  where  the  Commodore 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  made 
choice  of  for  his  own  residence,  was 
a  small  lawn  that  lay  on  a  little  as- 
cent, at  the  distance  of  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  sea.^  In  the  front  of 
his  tent  there  was  a  large  avenue  cut 
through  the  woods  to  the  seaside, 
which  sloping  to  the  water,  with  a 
gentle  descent,  opened  a  prospect  of 
the  bay  and  the  ships  at  anchor. 
This  lawn  was  screened  behind  by  a 
tall  wood  of  myi'tle  sweeping  round 
it  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  the  ground 
on  which  the  wood  stood  rising  with 
a  much  sharper  ascent  than  the  lawn 
itself,  though  not  so  much  but  that 
the  hills  and  precipices  within  land 
towered  up  considerably  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  added  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  view.  There  were, 
besides,  two  streams  of  crystal  water 
which  ran  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  tent,  within  100  yards'  distance, 
and  were  shaded  by  the  trees  which 
skirted  the  lawn  on  either  side, 
and  completed  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole. 

It  remains  now  only  that  we  speak 
of  the  animals  and  provisions  wnich 
we  met  with  at  this  place.  Former 
writers  have  related  that  this  island 
abounded  with  vast  numbers  of  goats ; 
and  their  accounts  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  this  place  being  the  usual 
naunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  privateers 
who  formerly  frequented  tnose  seas. 
And  there  are  two  instances— one  of 
a  Mosquito  Indian,  and  the  other  of 

^  And  was  probably,  as  Thomas 
suggests,  the  very  spot  on  which 
Sheivocke  pitched  his  tent  after  his 
shipwreck  on  the  island  in  May  1720. 
Sheivocke,  as  quoted  in  Kerr's  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages,  Part  I.,  Book  IV., 
chap.  12,  sec.  22,  says :  *'  I  now  took 
some  pains  to  find  out  a  convenient 
place  m  which  to  set  up  my  tent,  and 
at  length  found  a  commodious  spot  of 
gnmnd  not  half-a-mile  from  the  sea, 
Having  a  fine  stream  of  water  on  each 
side,  with  trees  close  at  hand  for 
firing  and  building  our  bats." 


Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who 
were  left  bv  .their  respective  ships, 
and  lived  alone  upon  tnis  island  for 
some  years,  and  consequently  were 
no  strangers  to  its  produce.  Selkirk, 
who  was  the  last,  after  a  stay  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  years,  was  taken 
off  the  place  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
privateers,  of  Bristol,  as  may  be  seen 
at  large  in  the  journal  of  their  voyage. 
His  manner  of  life  during  his  solitude 
was  in  most  particulars  very  remark- 
able ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance 
he  relates  which  was  so  strangely 
verified  by  our  own  observation,  that 
I  cannot  help  reciting  it.  He  tells 
us,  among  other  things,  as  he  often 
caught  more  goats  than  he  wanted, 
he  sometimes  marked  their  ears  and 
let  them  go.  This  was  about  thirty- 
two  years  before  our  arrival  at  the 
island.  Now  it  happened  that  the 
first  goat  that  was  killed  by  our  people 
at  their  landing  had  his  ears  snt; 
whence  we  concluded  that  he  had 
doubtless  been  formerly  under  the 
power  of  Selkirk.  This  was  indeed 
an  animal  of  a  most  venerable  aspect, 
dignified  with  an  exceeding  majestic 
b^rd,  and  with  many  other  symptoms 
of  antiquity.  During  our  stay  on  the 
island  we  met  with  others  marked  in 
the  same  manner,  all  the  males  being 
distinguished  by  an  exuberance  oi 
heard,  and  every  other  characteristic 
of  extreme  age. 

I  remember  we  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  remarkable  dis- 
pute betwixt  a  h^  of  these  animals 
and  a  number  of  dogs,  for  going  in  our 
boat  into  the  eastern  bay,  we  saw 
some  dogs  running  very  eagerly  upon 
the  foot,  and  being  willing  to  discover 
what  game  they  were  alter,  we  lay 
upon  our  oars  some  time  to  view  them ; 
and  at  last  we  saw  them  take  to  a  hill, 
and  looking  a  little  farther  we  ob- 
served upon  the  ridge  of  it  a  berd  of 
goats  which  seemed  drawn  up  for  their 
reception ;  there  was  a  very  narrow 
path,  skirted  on  eacb  side  by  preci- 
pices, on  which  the  master  of  the  herd 
posted  himself  fronting  the  enemy, 
the  rest  of  thejgoats  beiog  all  behind 
him,  where  the  grouna  was  mox^ 
open.    As  this  sj^t  ^»a  VxuMAftas^c^ 
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by  any  other  path  excepting  where 
this  champion  had  placed  himself,  the 
dogs,  though  they  ran  up-hill  with 
great  alacnty,  yet  when  they  came 
within  about  twenty  yards  of  him 
durst  not  encounter  lum  (for  he  would 
infallibly  have  driven  them  down  the 
precipice),  but  gave  over  the  chase, 
and  quietly  laia  themselves  down, 
panting  at  a  great  rate.  The  dogs, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  mas- 
ters of  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
island,  are  of  various  kinds,  but  some 
x>{  them  very  large,  and  are  multiplied 
to  a  prodigious  degree.  They  some- 
times came  dovni  to  our  habitations  at 
night  and  stole  our  provision,  and 
once  or  twice  they  set  upon  single 
persons,  but  assistance  being  at  hand, 
they  were  driven  off  without  doing 
any  mischief.  As  at  present  it  is  rare 
for  goats  to  fall  in  their  way,  we  con- 
ceived that  they  lived  princi}Mdly  upon 
young  seals  ;  and  indeed  some  of  our 
people  had  the  curiosity  to  kill  dogs 
sometimes  and  dress  them,  and  they 
seemed  to  agree  that  they  had  a  fishy 
taste. 

Goats'  flesh,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
being  scarce,  we  rarely  being  able  to 
kill  above  one  a  day,  and  our  people 
growing  tired  of  fish  (which  abounds 
at  this  place^,  they  at  last  condescend- 
ed to  eat  seals,  which  by  degrees  they 
came  to  relish,  and  called  it  lamb. 
The  seal,  numbers  of  which  haunt 
this  island,  has  been  so  often  described 
by  former  writers  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  particular  about 
them  in  this  place,  hut  there  is  an- 
other ampliibious  creature  to  be  met 
with  here,  called  a  sea-lion,  that  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  seal,  though  it 
is  much  larger.  This,  too,  we  ate, 
under  the  denomination  of  beef.  They 
are  in  size,  when  arrived  at  their  fuU 
growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  cir- 
cumference ;  they  are  extremelv  fat,  so 
that  after  having  cut  through  the  skin, 
which  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
there  is  at  least  a  foot  of  fat  before  you 
can  come  at  either  lean,  or  bones ;  and 
we  experienced  more  than  once  that 
the  fat  of  some  of  the  largest  aiforded 
Off  a  butt  of  oil    They  are  likewise 


very  full  of  blood,  for  if  they  are 
deeply  wounded  in  a  dozen  places, 
there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many 
fountains  of  blood,  spouting  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  to  try  what 
quantity  of  blood  they  contained,  we 
snot  one  first,  and  then  cut  its  throat ; 
and  measuring  the  blood  that  came 
from  him,  we  round  that,  besides  what 
remained  in  the  vessels — which,  to  be 
sure,  was  considerable— we  got  at 
least  two  hoffsheads.  .  .  .  We 
killed  many  of  them  for  food,  partica- 
larly  for  their  hearts  and  tongues, 
which  we  esteemed  exceeding  good 
eating,  and  preferable  even  to  uiose  of 
bullocks.  And  in  general  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  killing  them,  for  they 
were  incapable  either  of  escaping  or 
resisting,  their  motion  beinf;  the  most 
unwiel(fy  that  can  be  conceived,  their 
blubber,  all  the  time  they  are  moving, 
being  a^tated  in  large  waves  under 
their  skins.  However,  a  sailor  one 
day  being  carelessly  employed  in  skin- 
ning a  young  sea-lion,  the  female 
from  which  he  had  taken  it  came 
upon  him  unperceived,  and  ^tdng 
his  head  in  her  mouth,  she  with  her 
teeth  scored  his  skull  in  notches  in 
many  places,  and  thereby  wounded 
him  so  desperately  that,  though  all 
possible  care  was  taken  of  him,  he 
died  in  a  few  days. 

But  that  which  furnished  us  with 
the  most  delicious  repasts  at  this 
island  remains  still  to  be  described. 
This  was  the  fish  with  which  the 
whole  bay  was  most  plenUfully  stored, 
and  with  the  greatest  variety.  For 
we  found  here  cod  of  a  prodigious 
size ;  and  by  the  report  of  some  of  our 
crew,  who  had  been  formerly  employed 
in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  not  in 
less  plenty  than  is  to  be  met  with  on 
the  banks  of  that  island.  We  caught 
also  cavillies,  gropers,  large  breams, 
maids,  silver-fidi,  congers  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  above  all,  a  black  fish  which 
we  most  esteemed,  called  by  some  a 
chimney-sweeper,  in  shape  resembling 
a  carp.  Indeed  the  beach  is  evexy- 
where  so  full  of  rocks  and  loose  stones 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  hauling 
the  seyne  ;  but  with  hooks  and  lines 
we  caught  what  numbers  we  pleased* 
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ao  that  a  boat  with  two  or  three  lines 
woTild  return  loaded  ^ith  fish  in  about 
two  or  tliree  hours'  time.  The  only 
interruption  we  ever  met  with  arose 
from  great  quantities  of  dog-fish  and 
large  sharks,  which  sometimes  attend- 
ed our  boats  and  prevented  our  sport 
Besides  the  fish  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  found  here  one  delicacy  in 
greater  perfection,  both  as  to  size, 
flavour,  and  quantity,  than  is  perhaps 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  was  sea  craw-fish  ;  they 
generally  weighed  eight  or  nine  poundis 
a-piece,  were  of  an  excellent  taste,  and 
lay  in  such  abundance  near  the  water's 
edg^  that  the  boat-hooks  often  struck 
into  them  in  putting  the  boat  to  and 
from  the  shore. 

These  are  the  most  material  articles 
relating  to  the  accommodations,  soil, 
vegetables,  animals,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez.^   By  which  it  must  appear  how 

1  Thomas  adds,  in  somewhat  enthu- 
siastic terms,  another  and  a  pleasant 
feature  of  the  island  :  "  It  is  astonish- 
ing, that  among  all  the  voyagers  who 
have  visited  this  fortunate  island  be- 
fore us,  and  who  have  obliged  the 
world  with  descriptions  of  it,  none  of 
them  have  mentioned  a  charming  little 
bird  that,  with  its  wild,  various,  and 
irregular  notes,  enchanto  the  ear,  and 
makes  the  woods  resound  with  its 
melody.  This  untutored  chorister  is 
somewhat  less  in  size  than  the  gold- 
finch, its  plumage  beautifully  inter- 
mixed with  red  and  other  vivid  colours, 
and  the  golden  crown  upon  its  head 
so  bright  and  glowing  when  seen  in 
the  full  light  of  the  sun  that  it  sur- 
passes all  description.  These  little 
birds  are  far  from  being  uncommon  or 
unfamiliar,  for  they  perched  upon  the 
branches  of  the  myrtle-trees  so  near 
lis,  and  sung  so  cheerfully,  as  if  they 
had  been  conscious  we  were  strangers, 
and  came  to  give  us  welcome.  There 
is,  besides  the  above,  another  little 
bird  unnoticed  by  any  former  vniter, 
and  which  seems  likewi^  peculiar  to 
the  island,  and  consequently  without 
a  name ;  it  is  still  less  than  the  former 
in  size,  bat  not  inferior  in  beauty, 


properly  that  place  was  adapted  for 
recovering  us  from  the  deplorable 
situation  to  which  our  tedious  and 
unfortunate  navigation  round  Cape 
Horn  had  reduced  us.  And  having 
thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
site  and  circumstances  of  this  place, 
which  was  to  be  our  residence  for  three 
months,  I  shall  now  proceed  in  the 
next  Chapter  to  relate  all  that  occurred 
to  us  in  that  interval,  resuming  my 
narration  from  the  18th  day  of  June, 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Tri^ 
sloop,  having  by  a  squall  been  driven 
out  to  sea  three  days  before,  came 
again  to  her  moorings,  the  day  in 
wnich  we  finished  the  sending  our 
sick  on  shore,  and  about  ei^ht  days 
after  our  first  anchoring  at  this  island. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  arrival  of  the  Trial  sloop  at  thia 
island,  so  soon  after  we  came  there 
ourselves  [in  the  Centurion],  gave  us 
great  hopes  of  bcdng  speedily  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  squadron ;  and  we 
were  for  some  days  continually  look- 
ing out,  in  expectation  of  their  com- 
ing in  sight.  But  near  a  fortnight 
being  elapsed  without  any  of  them 
having  appeared,  we  began  to  despair 
of  ever  meeting  them  again ;  as  we 
knew  that,  had  our  ship  continued  so 
much  longer  at  sea,  we  should  every 
man  of  us  have  perished,  and  the 
vessel,  occupied  by  dead  bodies  only, 
would  have  Deen  left  to  the  caprice  of 
the  winds  and  waves :  and  this  we 
had  great  reason  to  fear  was  the  fate 
of  our  consorts,  as  each  hour  added 
to  the  probability  of  these  desponding 
suggestions. 

But,  on  the  21st  of  June,  some  of 
our  people,  from  an  eminence  on 
shore,  oiscemed  a  ship  to  leeward, 

though  not  so  musical ;  the  back, 
wings,  and  head,  are  of  a  lively  green, 
intermixed  with  fine  shining  golden 
spots,  and  the  belly  a  snow-white 
ground,  with  ebony-coloured  spots, 
so  elegantly  yariea  as  no  art  c&3Dl 
imitate." 
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with  her  courses  eyen  with  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  x>^* 
ticularly  observed,  that  she  had  no 
sail  abroad  except  her  courses  and 
her  main-topsail.  This  circumstance 
made  them  conclude  that  it  was  one 
of  our  squadron,  which  had  probably 
suffered  in  her  saik  and  rigging  as 
severely  as  we  had  done :  but  they 
were  prevented  from  forming  more 
definite  conjectures  about  her ;  for, 
after  viewing  her  for  a  short  time,  the 
weather  grew  thick  and  hazy,  and 
they  lost  sight  of  her.  On  this  report, 
and  no  ship  appearing  for  some  days, 
we  were  all  under  the  greatest  con- 
cern, suspecting  that  her  people  were 
in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of 
water,  and  so  diminished  and  weak- 
ened by  sickness  as  not  to  be  able  to 
ply  up  to  windward ;  so  that  we  feared 
that,  after  having  been  in  sight  of  the 
island,  her  whole  crew  would  notwith- 
standing perish  at  sea.  However,  on 
the  26tn,  towards  noon,  we  discerned 
a  aadl  in  the  N£.  quarter,  which  we 
conceived  to  be  the  very  same  ship 
that  had  been  seen  before,  and  our 
conjectures  proved  true ;  and  about 
1  o'clock  she  approached  so  near 
that  we  could  distmguish  her  to  be 
the  Gloucester.  As  we  had  no  doubt 
of  her  being  in  n^at  distress,  the 
Ck)mmodore  immediately  ordered  his 
boat  to  her  assistance,  laden  with 
fresh  water,  fish,  and  vegetables, 
which  was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to 
them  :  for  our  apprehensions  of  their 
calamities  appeared  to  be  but  too  well 
grounded,  as  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  crew  in  a  more  distressed  situation. 
They  had  already  thrown  overboard 
two-thirds  of  their  complement,  and 
of  those  that  remained  alive  scarcely 
any  were  capable  of  doin|^  duty,  ex- 
cept the  omcers  and  their  servants. 
They  had  been  a  considerable  time  at 
the  small  allowance  of  a  pint  of  fresh 
water  to  each  man  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  yet  they  had  so  little  left, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  supply 
we  sent  them,  they  must  soon  have 
died  of  thirst. 

The  ship  plied  in  within  three  miles 

of  the  bay ;  but,  the  winds  and  cur- 

jvnts  being  contrary ,  she  could  not 


reach  the  road.  However,  she  con- 
tinued in  the  offing  the  next  day,  but 
had  no  chance  of  coming  to  an  anchor 
unless  the  wind  and  current  shifted ; 
and  therefore  the  Commodore  repeat- 
ed his  assistance,  sending  to  her  t^e 
Trial's  boat  manned  with  the  Centur- 
ion's people,  and  a  further  supply  of 
waterand  other  refreshments.  Captun 
Mitchel,  the  captain  of  the  Gloucester, 
was  under  a  necessity  of  detaining 
both  this  boat  and  that  sent  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  for  without  the  help  of 
their  crews  he  had  no  lon^  strength 
enough  to  navigate  the  ship.  In  uds 
tantalising  situation  the  Gloucester 
continued  for  near  a  fortnight,  with- 
out being  able  to  fetch  the  road, 
though  frequently  attempting  it,  and 
at  sometimes  bidding  very  fair  for  it. 
On  the  9th  of  July  we  observed  her 
stretching  away  to  the  eastward  at  a 
considerable  distance,  which  we  sup- 
posed was  with  a  design  to  get  to  the 
southward  of  the  island ;  but  as  we 
soon  lost  sight  of  her,  and  she  did 
not  appear  for  near  a  week,  we  were 
prodigiously  concerned,  knowing  that 
she  must  be  again  in  extreme  distress 
for  want  of  water.  After  great  impa- 
tience about  her,  we  discovered  ner 
again  on  the  16th,  endeavouring  to 
come  round  the  eastern  point  of  the 
island  ;  but  the  wind,  still  blowing 
directly  fix)m  the  bajr,  prevented  her 
getting  nearer  than  within  four  leagues 
of  the  land.  On  this  Captain  Mitchel 
made  signals  of  distress;  and  our 
long-boat  was  sent  to  him  with  a  store 
of  water,  and  plenty  of  fish  and  oUier 
refreshments.  And  the  long-boat 
being  not  to  be  spared,  the  cockswain 
had  positive  orders  from  the  Commo- 
dore to  return  again  immediately : 
but  the  weather  proving  stormy  uie 
next  day,  and  the  boat  not  appeariiUL 
we  much  feared  she  was  lost,  vr^cn 
would  have  proved  an  irretrievable 
misfortune  to  us  aU.  But,  the  third 
day  after,  we  were  relieved  frcnn  this 
anxiety  by  the  joyful  sight  of  the 
long-boat's  sails  upon  the  water ;  and 
we  sent  the  cutter  immediately  to  her 
assistance,  which  towed  her  alongside 
in  a  few  hours.  The  crew  of  onr 
long-boat  had  taken  in  six  of  the 
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Qloooetter's  rick  men  to  bring  them 
on  shore,  two  of  whom  had  oied  in 
the  boftt  And  now  we  learned  that 
the  Qloucester  was  in  a  most  dreadM 
condition,  haying  scarcely  a  man  in 
health  on  boan^  exoept  thoee  thej 
reoeired  from  ns;  and  nombers  of 
their  rick  djring  diulj,  we  found  that, 
had  it  not  be^  for  the  last  snuply 
sent  bjonr  long-boat,  both  the  healthy 
and  diseased  must  haye  all  perished 
together  for  want  of  water.  And 
these  calamities  were  the  more  terrify- 
ing, as  they  appeared  to  be  without 
remedy:  for  the  Gloucester  had  already 
spent  a  month  in  her  endeayours  to 
fetch  the  bay,  and  she  was  now  no 
farther  adyanced  than  at  the  first 
moment  she  made  the  island  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  on  board  her  had 
worn  out  all  their  hopes  of  eyer  suc- 
ceeding in  it,  by  the  many  experi- 
ments they  had  made  of  its  difficulty. 
Indeed,  the  same  day  her  rituation 
grew  more  desperate  than  eyer;  for 
after  she  had  recriyed  our  last  supply 
of  refirerimients,  we  again  lost  sight  of 
her ;  so  that  we  in  general  despaired 
of  her  eyer  coming  to  an  anchor. 

Thus  was  this  unhappy  yessel  ban- 
died about  within  a  few  leagues  of  her 
intended  harbour,  whilst  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  place,  and  of  those 
circumstances  which  could  alone  put 
an  end  to  the  calamities  they  laboured 
under,  seryed  only  to  aggrayate  their 
distress,  by  torturing  them  with  a  yiew 
of  the  relief  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  reach.  But  she  was  at  last  deliy- 
ered  from  this  dreadful  rituation,  at  a 
time  when  we  least  expected  it ;  for, 
after  haying  lost  sight  of  her  for  seyeral 
days,  we  were  pleasingly  surprised,  on 
the  morning  or  the  2&  of  July,  to  see 
her  open  the  NW.  point  of  the  bay  with 
a  flowing  saU ;  wnen  we  immeoiately 
despatched  what  boats  we  had  to  her 
assistance,  and  in  an  hour's  time  from 
our  first  perceiying  her  she  anchored 
safe  within  us  in  uie  bay.  And  now 
we  were  more  particularly  conyinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  assistance 
and  refresnments  we  so  often  sent 
them,  and  how  impossible  it  would 
haye  been  for  a  man  of  them  to  haye 
simriyed  had  we  giyen  less  attention 


to  their  wants ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  water,  the  g^ns,  and  frtsh.  proyi- 
rions  which  we  supplied  them  with, 
and  the  hands  we  sent  them  to  nayi- 
gate  the  ship,  by  which  the  fatigue  of 
their  own  people  was  diminished,  their 
rick  relieyed,  and  the  mortality  abated: 
notwithstanding  this  indulgent  care  of 
the  Commodore,  they  yet  buried  three- 
fourths  of  their  crew,  and  a  yery  small 
proportion  of  the  remainder  were  cap- 
able of  assisting  in  the  duty  of  the 
ship.  On  their  coming  to  an  anchor, 
our  first  care  was  to  assist  them  in 
mooring,  and  our  next  to  send  the 
sick  on  shore.  These  were  now  reduced 
by  deaths  to  less  than  fourscore,  of 
which  we  expected  to  lose  the  greatest 
part ;  but  whether  it  was  that  those 
farthest  adyanced  in  the  distemper 
were  all  dead,  or  that  the  greens  and 
fresh  proyirions  we  had  sent  on  board 
had  prepare  those  who  remained  for 
a  more  speedy  recoyery,  it  happened, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  that  their 
sick  were  in  general  relieyed  and  re- 
stored to  titieir  strength  in  k  much 
shorter  time  than  our  own  had  been 
when  we  first  came  to  the  irittod,  and 
yery  few  of  them  died  on  shore. 

1  haye  thus  giyen  an  account  of  the 
principal  eyents  relating  to  the  arriyal 
of  the  Gloucester,  in  one  continued 
narration  ;  I  shall  only  add,  that  we 
neyer  were  joined  by  any  other  of 
our  ships,  except  our  yictualler,  the 
Anna  pmk,  which  Came  in  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  whose  history 
I  shall  more  particularly  relate  here- 
after.^   .    .    . 

^  The  sick  were  put  ashore  here  and 
the  Centurion  was  oleansed  from  the 
effects  of  the  recent  distress  on  board, 
and  the  water  was  filled.  In  addition 
to  supplies  of  yegetables  and  fresh  fish, 
new  oread  was  aoso  baked  in  order  to 
reyiye  the  health  of  the  crew.  As 
soon  as  the  health  of  the  men  was 
tolerably  recoyered,  the  strongest  of 
them  were  employed  in  cutting  down 
trees,  and  splitting  them  into  billets ; 
while  the  smiths  had  thrir  foige  sent 
ashore  to  mend  the  chain  plates  and 
other  broken  and  decayed  iroiiri^Q-tVLv 
A  laige  tent  waa  alio  Mt  u^  on  ^1^ 
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The  occnpations  of  cleaning  and 
watering  the  ship  (which  was  by  this 
time  pretty  well  completed),  the  at- 
tendance on  our  sick,  and  the  frequent 
relief  sent  to  the  Gloucester,  were  the 
principal  transactions  of  our  infirm 
crew  till  the  arrival  of  the  Gloucester 
at  an  anchor  in  the  bay.  And  then 
Captain  Mitchel,  waiting  on  the  Com- 
moaore,  informed  him,  that  he  had 
been  forced  by  the  winds,  in  his  last 
absence,  as  far  as  the  small  island 
called  Mas-a-fuera,  lyingabont  twenty- 
two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Juan 
Fernandez  ;  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  send  his  boat  on  shore  at  this  place 
for  water,  of  which  he  could  observe 
several  streams,  but  the  wind  blew  so 
strong  upon  the  shore,  and  occasioned 
such  a  surf,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  boat  to  land  ;  though  toe  attempt 
was  not  altogether  useless,  as  they 
returned  with  a  boat-load  of  fish.  This 
island  had  been  represented  by  former 
navigators  as  a  barren  rock  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Mitchel  assured  the  Commodore 
that  it  was  almost  everywhere  covered 
with  trees  and  verdure,  and  was  near 
four  miles  in  length ;  and  added  that  it 
appeared  to  him  tar  from  impossible  but 
some  small  bay  might  be  found  on  it, 
which  might  afford  sufficient  shelter  for 
any  ship  desirous  of  refreshing  there. 

As  four  ships  of  our  squadron  were 
missing,  this  description  of  the  Island 
of  Mas-a-fuera  gave  rise  to  a  conjecture 
that  some  of  them  mi^ht  possibly  have 
fallen  in  with  that  island,  ana  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  true  place  of  our 
rendezvous ;  and  this  suspicion  was 
the  more  plausible,  as  we  had  no 
draught  of  either  island  that  could  be 
relied  on.  In  consequence  of  this 
reasoning,  Mr  Anson  determined  to 
send  the  Trial  sloop  thither,  as  soon 
as  she  could  be  fitted  for  the  sea,  in 
order  to  examine  all  its  bays  and 
creeks,  that  we  mi^ht  be  satisfied 
whether  any  of  our  missing  ships  were 
there  or  not  For  this  purpose,  some 
of  our  best  hands  were  sent  on  board 
the  Trial  the  next  morning,  to  over- 
haul and  fix  her  rigging ;  and  our 

beach  for  the  use  of  the  sail-makers  in 
their  repaira  of  the  fails  and  rigging. 


long-boat  was  employed  in  complet- 
ing her  water ;  and  whatever  stores 
and  necessaries  she  wanted  were  im- 
mediately supplied  either  from  the 
Centurion  or  tne  Gloucester.  But  it 
was  the  4th  of  August  before  the  Trial 
was  in  readiness  to  sail,  when  having 
weighed,  it  soon  after  fell  calm,  and 
the  tide  set  her  very  near  the  eastern 
shore.  Captain  Saunders  hung  out 
lights,  and  fired  several  guns  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  his  danger ;  upon  which 
all  the  boats  were  sent  to  nis  relief, 
who  towed  the  sloop  into  the  bay ; 
where  she  anchored  until  the  next 
morning,  and  then  weighing  again  pro- 
ceeded on  her  cruise  with  a  fair  breeze. 

And  now  after  the  Gloucester's 
arrival  we  were  employed  in  earnest 
in  examining  and  repairing  our  rig- 
ging; but  in  stripping  our  foremast 
we  were  alarmed  by  discovering  it  was 
sprung  just  above  the  partners  of  the 
upper  deck.  The  spring  was  two 
incnes  in  depth  and  twelve  in  circum- 
ference ;  but  the  carpenters,  inspect- 
ing it,  ^ve  it  as  their  opinion  that 
fishing  it  with  two  leaves  of  an  anchor- 
stock  would  render  it  as  secure  as  ever. 
But  our  greatest  difficulty  in  refitting 
was  the  want  of  cordage  and  canvas  ; 
for  though  we  had  taken  to  sea  much 
greater  quantities  of  both  than  had 
ever  been  done  before,  yet  the  con- 
tinued bad  weather  we  met  with  had 
occasioned  such  a  consumption  of  these 
stores,  that  we  were  driven  to  great 
straits.  For  after  working  up  all  onr 
iunk  and  old  shrouds,  to  make  twice- 
laid  cordage,  we  were  at  last  obb'ged 
to  unlay  a  cable  to  work  into  running 
rigging ;  and  with  all  the  canvas,  and 
remnants  of  old  sails,  that  could  be 
mustered,  we  could  only  make  up  one 
complete  suit. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August,  our 
men  being  indiflerentTy  recovered,  they 
were  permitted  to  quit  their  sick  tents, 
and  to  build  separate  hute  for  them- 
selves ;  as  it  was  imagined  that  by 
living  apart  they  would  oe  much  clean- 
lier, and  consequently  likely  to  recover 
their  strength  the  sooner ;  but  at  the 
same  time  particular  orderswere  given, 
that  on  the  firing  of  a  gun  from  the 
ship  they  should  instantly  repair  to 
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the  waterside.  Their  employment  on 
shore  was  now  either  the  procuring  of 
refrrahments,  the  cutting  of  wood,  or 
the  making  of  oil  from  the  hlubber  of 
the  sea-lions.  This  oil  served  us  for 
several  uses,  as  burning  in  lamps,  or 
mixing  with  pitch  to  pay  the  ship's 
sides,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood-ashes, 
to  supply  the  use  of  tallow,  of  which 
we  had.  none  left,  to  give  the  ship 
boot-hose  tops.^  Some  of  the  men, 
too,  were  occupied  in  salting  cod ; 
for  there  being  two  Newfoundland 
fishermen  in  the  Centurion,  the  Com- 
modore made  use  of  them  in  laying  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  salted  cod  for  a 
sea-store ;  but  very  little  of  it  was  made 
use  of,  as  it  was  afterwards  thought  to 
be  as  productive  of  the  scurvy  as  any 
other  kind  of  salt  provisions. 

1  have  before  mentioned  that  we 
had  a  copper  oven  on  shore  to  bake 
bread  for  the  sick;  but  it  happened 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  flour  for 
the  use  of  the  squadron  was  embarked 
on  board  our  victualler,  the  Anna 
pink.  And  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  Trial  sloop,  at  her  arrival, 
had  informed  us  that  on  the  9th  of 
Mav  she  had  fdlen  in  with  our  vic- 
tualler not  far  distant  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Chili,  and  had  kept  com- 
pany with  her  for  four  days,  when 
they  were  parted  in  a  hard  gale  of 
wind.  This  gave  us  some  room  to 
hope  that  she  was  safe,  and  that  she 
might  soon  join  us ;  but  all  June  and 
July  being  past  without  any  news  of 
her,  we  suspected  she  was  lost;  and 
at  the  end  of  July  the  Commodore 
ordered  all  the  ships  to  a  short  allow- 
ance of  bread.  And  it  was  not  in 
our  bread  only  that  we  feared  a  de- 
ficiency ;  for  since  our  arrival  at  this 
island  we  discovered  that  our  former 
purser  had  neglected  to  take  on  board 
lai^  quantities  of  several  kinds  of 
provisions  which  the  Commodore  had 

^  Boot-topping  in  those  days  denot- 
ed the  scraping  of  a  ship's  bottom, 
or  tiiat  part  of  its  side  near  the  sur- 
liAce  of  the  water,  and  paying  it  over 
wiUi  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur, 
resin,  &c.,  as  a  temporary  protection 
to  the  plank  from  worms. 


expressly  ordered  him  to  receive ;  so 
that  the  supposed  loss  of  our  vic- 
tualler was  on  all  accounts  a  mortify- 
ing consideration.  However,  on  Sun- 
day the  16th  of  August,  about  noon, 
we  espied  a  sail  in  the  northern 
quarter,  and  a  gun  was  immediately 
nred  from  the  Centurion  to  caU  on 
the  people  from  shore,  who  readily 
obeyed  tne  summons,  and  repaired  to 
the  beach,  where  the  boats  waited  to 
carry  them  on  board.  And  now  being 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  ship 
in  view,  whether  friend  or  enemy, 
we  had  various  speculations  about 
her.  At  first  many  imagined  it  to  be 
the  Trial  sloop  returned  from  her 
cruise;  but  as  she  drew  nearer  this 
opinion  was  confuted  by  observing 
she  was  a  vessel  with  three  masts. 
And  then  other  conjectures  were 
eagerly  canvassed,  some  judging  it 
to  be  the  Severn,  others  the  Pearl, 
and  several  affirming  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  our  squadron.  But  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  our  disputes 
were  ended  b^  an  unanimous  per- 
suasion that  it  was  our  victualler, 
the  Anna  pink.  This  ship,  though, 
like  the  Gloucester,  she  had  fallen  in 
to  the  northwuxl  of  the  island,  had 
yet  the  good  fortune  to  come  to  an 
anchor  in  the  ba^  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Her  arrival  gave  us  all  the 
sincerest  joy ;  for  each  ship's  company 
was  now  restored  to  its  full  allowance 
of  bread,  and  we  were  now  freed  from 
the  apprehensions  of  our  provisions 
falling  short  before  we  could  reach 
some  amicable  port — a  calamity  which 
in  these  seas  is  of  all  others  the  most 
irretrievable.  This  was  the  last  ship 
that  joined  us ;  and  the  dangers  she 
encountered,  and  the  good  fortune 
which  she  afterwards  met  with,  being 
matters  worthy  of  a  separate  narra- 
tion, I  shall  refer  them,  together  with 
a  short  account  of  the  other  ships  of 
the  squadron,  to  the  ensuing  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ann& 
I  pink  it  seemed  woudeilvxH  \a  xa  V^hi 
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the  CTBW  of  a  vessel  which  came  to 
this  rendezvous  two  months  after  as 
should  be  capable  of  working  their 
ship  in  the  manner  they  did,  with  so 
little  appearance  of  debility  and  dis- 
tress. DVit  this  difficulty  was  soon 
solved  when  she  came  to  an  anchor ; 
for  we  then  found  that  they  had  been 
in  harbour  since  the  middle  of  May, 
which  was  near  a  month  before  we 
arrived  at  Juan  Fernandez:  so  that 
their  sufferings  (the  risk  they  had 
run  of  shipwreck  only  excepted)  were 
greatly  short  of  what  had  been  under- 
gone by  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  It 
seems,  on  the  19th  of  May,  they  fell 
in  wiUi  the  land,  which  was  then  but 
four  leagues  distant,  in  the  Latitude 
of  46*"  16'  S.  On  the  first  sight  of 
it  they  wore  ship  and  stood  to  the 
southward ;  but  their  foretopsail  split- 
ting, and  the  wind  being  WSW., 
they  drove  towards  the  shore ;  and 
the  captain  at  last,  either  unable  to 
clear  tne  land,  or,  as  others  say,  re- 
solved to  keep  the  sea  no  longer, 
steered  for  the  coast  with  a  view  of 
discovering  some  shelter  amongst  the 
many  islands  which  then  appeared  in 
sight  And  about  four  hours  after 
the  first  view  of  the  land,  the  pink 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  to  an 
anchor  to  the  eastward  of  the  Island 
of  Inchin;  but  as  they  did  not  run 
sufficiently  near  to  the  east  shore  of 
that  island,  and  had  not  hands  to 
veer  away  the  cable  briskly,  they 
were  soon  driven  to  the  eastwaro^ 
deepening  their  water  from  twenty- 
five  fathoms  to  thirty-five,  and  still 
continuing  to  drive,  they,  the  next 
day,  the  17th  of  May,  let  go  their 
sheet  anchor;  which  though  it  brought 
them  up  for  a  short  time,  yet  on  the 
18th  they  drove  again,  till  they  came 
into  slrty-five  fathoms  water,  and 
were  now  within  a  mile  of  the  land, 
and  expected  to  be  forced  on  shore 
every  moment,  in  a  place  where  the 
coast  was  so  very  high  and  steep, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  prospect 
of  saving  the  ship  or  cargo.  And 
their  hwkta  being  very  leaky,  and 
there  being  no  appearance  of  a  land- 
iDg-place,  the  whole  crew,  consisting 
of  aixteen  men  and  boys,  gave  them- 


selves over  for  lost;  for  they  appre- 
hended that  if  any  of  them  by  some 
extraordinary  chance  shoiUd  get  on 
shore,  they  would  in  all  probability 
be  massacred  by  the  savages  on  the 
coast :  for  these  knowing  no  other 
Europeans  but  Spaniards,  it  might  bo 
expected  they  would  treat  all  stran- 
gers with  the  same  cruelty  which  they 
had  so  often  and  so  signally  exerted 
against  their  Spanish  neighbours. 
Under  these  terrifying  circumstances 
the  pink  drove  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  rocks  which  formed  the  shore; 
but  at  last,  when  the  crew  expected 
each  instant  to  strike,  they  perceived 
a  small  opening  in  the  land,  which 
raised  their  hopes;  and  immediately 
cutting  away  their  two  anchors,  they 
steered  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
small  channel  betwixt  an  island  and 
the  main,  which  led  them  into  a  most 
excellent  harbour,  which,  for  its  se- 
curity against  all  windB  and  swells, 
and  the  smoothness  of  its  waters,  may 
perhaps  compare  with  any  in  the 
known  world.  And  this  place  being 
scarcely  two  miles  distant  from  the 
spot  where  they  deemed  their  destruc- 
tion inevitable^  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck and  of  immediate  death  which 
had  so  lon^  and  so  strongly  possessed 
them  vanished  almost  instantane- 
ously, and  gave  place  to  the  more 
joyous  ideas  of  security,  repose,  and 
refreshment.  In  this  harbour,  dis- 
covered in  this  almost  miraculous 
manner,  the  pink  came  to  an  anchor 
in  twenty-five  fathoms  water,  witi^ 
only  a  hawser  and  a  small  anchor  of 
about  three  hundred-weight ;  and  here 
she  continued  for  near  two  months, 
refreshing  her  people,  who  were  many 
of  them  ill  of  the  scurvy,  but  were 
soon  restored  to  perfect  health  by  tJie 
fresh  provisions  of  which  they  pro- 
cured good  store,  and  the  excellent 
water  with  which  the  ad^jacent  i^ore 
abounded.^    .    .    . 

^  Anna  Pink  Bay  is  laid  down  in 
modem  maps  to  the  extreme  nortii  of 
the  peninsiua  of  Tres  Montes,  between 
that  land  and  the  southernmost  island 
of  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  off  the 
western  coast  of  Patagonia. 
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It  maybe  expected  that  I  ahonld 
relate  the  diBcoyeriei  made  by  tiie 
[Anna's]  crew  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  the  principal  incioenta  daring 
their  stay  there.  But  here  I  must 
obsenre,  that  being  only  a  few  in 
nnmber,  they  did  not  dare  to  detach 
any  of  their  people  on  distant  dis- 
coyeries;  for  they  were  peipetoally 
terrified  with  the  apprehension  that 
they  shoold  be  attacked  either  by  tiie 
Spaniards  or  the  Indians;  so  that 
their  excursions  were  generally  con* 
fined  to  that  tract  of  limd  which  sur- 
rounded the  port,  and  where  they 
were  neyer  out  of  yiew  of  the  ship. 
But  eyen  had  they  at  first  known  how 
little  foundation  there  was  for  these 
fears,  yet  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  so  grown  up  with  wood, 
and  traversed  with  mountains,  that  it 
appeared  impracticable  to  penetrate 
it ;  so  that  no  account  of  the  inland 
parts  could  be  expected  from  them. 
Indeed,  they  were  able  to  disproye  the 
relations  giyen  by  Spanish  writers, 
who  had  represented  this  coast  as  in- 
habited by  a  fierce  and  powerful 
people;  for  they  were  certain  that 
no  such  inhabitants  were  there  to  bo 
found,  at  least  during  the  winter  sea« 
son ;  since  all  the  time  they  continued 
there  they  saw  no  more  than  one  In- 
dian family,  which  came  into  the 
harbour  in  a  perisgua  about  a  month 
after  the  arriyal  of  the  pink,  and  con- 
gisted  of  an  Indian  near  forty  years 
old«  his  wife,  and  two  children,  one 
three  years  of  age  and  the  otlier  still 
at  the  breast  They  seemed  to  haye 
with  them  all  their  property,  which 
wss  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  fishing-net,  a 
hatchet,  a  knife,  a  cradle^  some  berk 
of  trees  intended  for  covering  a  hut, 
a  reel,  some  worsted,  a  flint  and  steel, 
and  a  few  roots  of  a  yellow  hue  and  a 
very  disagreeable  taste,  which  senred 
them  for  bread.  The  msster  of  the 
pink,  as  soon  as  he  perceiyed  them, 
sent  his  yawl,  which  brought  them  on 
board ;  and  fearing  lest  they  might 
discover  him  if  they  were  permitted 
to  go  away,  he  took,  as  he  conceived, 
proper  precautions  for  securing  them, 
Dut  without  any  mixture  of  lU-uMge 
or  violence.     Jor  in  the  day-time 


they  were  permitted  to  go  where  they 
pleased  about  the  ship,  but  at  night 
were  locked  up  in  the  forecastle.  As 
thev  were  fed  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  were 
often  indulged  with  brandy,  which 
they  seemed  greatly  to  relish,  it  did 
not  at  first  appear  that  they  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  situa^ 
tion ;  especially  as  the  master  took 
the  Indian  on  shore  when  he  went 
a-shooting  ^who  always  seemed  ex- 
tremely delighted  when  the  master 
killed  his  game),  and  as  all  the  crew 
treated  them  with  ^^reat  humanity. 
But  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  thou^ 
the  woman  continued  easy  and  cheer- 
ful, yet  the  man  grew  pensive  and 
restless  at  his  confinement.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  person  of  good  natural 
parts;  and,  though  not  capable  of 
conversing  with  the  pink's  people 
otherwise  than  by  n^s,  was  yet  very 
curious  and  in^uisitiye,  and  showed 
^eat  dexterity  m  the  manner  of  mak- 
ug  himself  understood.  In  particu- 
lar, seeing  so  few  people  on  board 
such  a  large  ship,  he  let  them  know 
that  he  supposed  they  were  once  more 
numerous ;  and  to  represent  to  them 
what  he  imagined  was  become  of  their 
companions,  he  laid  himself  down  on 
the  aeck,  closing  his  eyes,  and  stretch- 
ing himself  out  motionless,  to  imitate 
the  appearance  of  a  dead  body.  But 
the  strongest  proof  of  his  sagacity  was 
the  manner  d  his  getting  away ;  for 
after  being  in  custody  on  boaird  the 

J>ink  eight  dajrs,  the  scuttle  of  the 
orecasl^  where  he  and  his  fieunily 
were  locked  up  every  night,  happened 
to  be  peft]  unnailed,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  being  extremely  dark  and 
stormy,  he  contrived  to  convey  his 
wife  and  children  through  the  un- 
nailed scuttle,  and  then  over  the 
ship's  side  into  the  yawl;  and,  to 
prevent  being  pursued,  he  cut  away 
the  long-boat  and  his  own  periagua, 
which  were  towing  astern,  and  imme- 
diately rowed  ashore.  All  this  he 
conducted  with  so  much  diligence 
and  secrecy,  that  though  there  was  a 
watch  on  the  quarter-deck  with  loaded 
arms,  yet  he  was  not  discovex«d  Vstj 
them  till  the  noise  ol  \aa  osxa  Sxl^^ 
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water,  after  he  had  put  off  from  the 
ship,  gave  them  notice  of  his  escape  ; 
and  then  it  was  too  late  either  to  pre- 
vent him  or  pursue  him,  for  their 
boats  being  all  adrift,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  they  could  con- 
trive the  means  of  getting  on  shore 
themselves  to  search  for  their  boats. 
The  Indian,  too,  by  this  effort,  besides 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  was  in 
some  sort  revenged  on  those  who  had 
confined  him,  both  by  the  perplexity 
they  were  involved  in  from  the  loss  of 
their  boats,  and  by  the  terror  he  threw 
them  into  at  his  departure ;  for  on 
tlie  first  alarm  of  the  watch,  who 
cried  out  **  The  Indians  I"  the  whole 
ship  was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  boarded  by 
a  fleet  of  armed  peria^uas. 

The  resolation  and  sagacity  with 
which  the  Indian  behaved  upon  this 
occasion,  had  they  been  exerted  on  a 
more  extensive  object  than  retrieving 
the  freedom  of  a  single  family,  might 
])erhaps  have  immortalised  the  ex- 
ploit, and  have  given  him  a  rank 
amongst  the  illustrious  names  of  an- 
tiquity. Indeed,  his  late  masters  did 
80  much  justice  to  his  merit  as  to  own 
that  it  was  a  most  gallant  enterprise, 
and  that  they  were  grieved  they  had 
ever  been  necessitated,  by  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  safety,  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  a  person  of  whose  prudence 
and  courage  they  had  now  such  a 
distinguished  proof.  And  as  it  was 
supposed  by  some  of  them  that  he 
still  continued  in  the  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  port,  where  it 
was  feared  he  might  suffer  for  want 
of  provisions,  they  easily  prevailed 
upon  the  master  to  leave  a  quantity 
of  such  food  as  they  thought  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  him,  m  a  parti- 
cular part  where  they  imagined  he 
would  De  likely  to  find  it ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  conjecture  that  this 
piece  of  humanity  was  not  altogether 
useless  to  him,  for  on  visiting  the 
place  some  time  after,  it  was  found 
that  the  provision  was  gone,  and  in 
a  manner  that  made  them  conclude 
it  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

But,  however,  though  many  of 
them  were  satisfied  that  this  Indian 


still  continued  near  them,  yet  others 
would  needs  conclude  that  he  was 
gone  to  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  where 
they  feared  he  would  alarm  the  Span- 
iards, and  would  soon  return  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  surprise  the  pink. 
And  on  this  occasion  the  master  of 
the  pink  was  prevailed  on  to  omit 
firing  the  evening  gun ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  (and  there  is  a  parti- 
cular reason  hereafter  for  attending 
to  this  circumstance)  that  the  master, 
from  an  ostentatious  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  men-of-war,  had  hitherto 
nred  a  gun  every  evening  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  watch.  This,  he  pretended, 
was  to  awe  the  enemy,  if  there  was 
any  within  hearing,  and  to  convince 
them  that  the  pink  was  always  on  her 
guard  ;  but  it  being  now  represented 
to  him  that  his  great  security  was  his 
concealment,  and  that  the  evening- 
gun  might  possibly  discover  him  and 
serve  to  guide  the  enemy  to  him,  he 
was  prevailed  on,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, to  omit  it  for  the  future.  And 
his  crew  being  now  well  refreshed, 
and  their  wood  and  water  sufficiently 
replenished,  he,  in  a  few  days  after 
the  escape  of  the  Indian,  put  to  sea, 
and  had  a  fortunate  passage  to  the 
rendezvous  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  he  arrived  on  the  16th 
of  August,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  Chapten 

This  vessel,  the  Anna  pink,  was,  as 
I  have  observed,  the  last  that  joined 
the  Commodore  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
The  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron 
were  the  Severn,  the  Pearl,  and  the 
Wager  store-ship.  The  Severn  and 
Pearl  parted  company  with  the  squad- 
ron oil*  Cape  Noir,  and,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  put  back  to  the  Brazils ; 
so  that  of  all  the  ships  which  came 
into  the  South  Seas  the  Wager,  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  was  the  only  one  that 
was  missing.  This  ship  had  on  board 
some  field-pieces  mounted  for  land 
service,  together  with  some  cohorn 
mortars,  and  several  kinds  of  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  tools,  intended  for 
the  operations  on  shore.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  enterprise  on  Baldivia  had 
been  resolved  on  for  the  first  under- 
taking of  the  squadron,  Captain  Cheap 
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was  extremely  solicitous  that  these 
materials,  which  were  in  his  custody, 
might  be  ready  before  Baldivia ;  that 
if  the  squadron  should  possibly  ren- 
dezvous there  (as  he  knew  not  the 
condition  they  were  then  reduced  to) 
no  delay  nor  disappointment  might 
be  imputed  to  him. 

But  whilst  the  Wager,  with  these 
views,  was  making  the  best  of  her 
way  to  her  first  rendezvous  off  the 
Island  of  Socoro,  whence  (as  there 
was  little  probability  of  meeting  any 
of  the  squadron  there)  she  proposed 
to  steer  directly  for  Baldivia,  she 
made  the  land  on  the  14th  of  May, 
about  the  Latitude  of  47**  S. ;  and 
the  captain  exerting  himself  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  it, 
lie  had  tlie  misfortune  to  fall  down 
the  after-ladder,  and  thereby  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder,  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  acting.  This  acci- 
dent, together  with  the  crazy  condi- 
tion of  the  ship,  which  was  little 
better  than  a  wreck,  prevented  her 
from  getting  off  to  sea,  and  entangled 
her  more  and  more  with  the  land  ;  so 
that  the  next  morning,  at  daybreak, 
she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  soon 
after  bilged,  and  grounded  between 
two  small  islands,  at  about  a  musket- 
shot  from  the  shore.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  ship  continued  entire  a  loug 
time,  so  that  all  the  crew  had  it  in 
their  power  to  ^et  safe  on  shore  ;  but 
a  general  confusion  taking  place,  num- 
bers of  them,  instead  of  consulting  their 
safety,  or  reflecting  on  their  caliamit- 
ous  condition,  feU  to  pillaging  the 
ship,  arming  themselves  with  the 
first  weapons  that  came  to  hand,  and 
threatening  to  murder  all  who  should 
oppose  them.  This  frenzy  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  liquors  they  found 
on  board,  with  which  they  got  so  ex- 
tremely drunk,  that  some  of  them 
tumbling  down  between  decks,  were 
drowned  as  the  water  flowed  in,  being 
incapable  of  getting  up  and  retreating 
to  other  places  where  the  water  had 
not  yet  entered.  And  the  captain, 
having  done  his  utmost  to  get  the 
whole  crew  on  shore,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  leave  these  mutineers  be- 
hind hinif  and  to  follow  his  officers 


and  such  as  he  had  been  able  to  pi-e- 
vail  on  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  send 
back  the  boats  to  persuade  those  who 
remained  to  have  some  regard  to  their 
preservation,  though  all  his  efforts 
were  for  some  time  without  success. 
However,  the  weather  next  day  prov- 
ing stormy,  and  there  being  great 
danger  of  the  ship's  parting,  they' 
began  to  be  alarmed  with  the  fears  of 
pnerishing,  and  were  desirous  of  get- 
ting to  land  ;  but  it  seems  their  mad- 
ness had  not  yet  left  them,  for  the 
boat  not  appearing  to  fetch  them  off 
so  soon  as  they  expected,  thev  at 
last  pointed  a  four-pounder,  which 
was  on  the  quarter-deck,  against  the 
hut  where  they  knew  the  captain  re- 
sided on  shore,  and  fired  two  shots, 
which  passed  but  just  over  it. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  behavi- 
our of  part  of  the  crew,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  frame  some  conjecture  of 
the  disorder  and  anarchy  which  took 
place  when  they  at  last  got  all  on 
shore.  For  the  men  conceived  that 
by  the  loss  of  the  ship  the  authority 
of  the  officers  was  at  an  end ;  and, 
they  being  now  on  a  desolate  coast, 
where  scarcely  any  other  provisions 
could  be  got  except  what  should  be 
saved  out  of  the  wreck,  this  was  an- 
other insurmountable  source  of  dis- 
cord. For  as  the  working  upon  the 
wreck,  and  the  securing  the  provi- 
sions, so  that  they  might  be  preserved 
for  future  exigencies  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  taking  care  that  what 
was  necessary  for  immediate  subsist- 
ence might  be  sparingly  and  equally 
distributed,  were  matters  not  to  m 
brought  about  but  by  discipline  and 
subordination  ;  the  mutinous  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  stimulated  by  the 
impulses  or  immediate  hunger,  ren- 
dered every  regulation  made  for  this 
purpose  ineffectual.  So  that  there 
were  continual  concealments,  frauds, 
and  thefts,  which  animated  each  man 
against  his  fellow,  and  produced  in- 
finite feuds  and  contests.  And  hence 
there  was  constantlv  kept  on  foot  a 
perverse  and  malevolent  turn  of  tem- 

1  Ed.  1776  :  **  The  refractory  part 
of  the  crew." 
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per,  wHcli  rendered  them  utterly  un- 
goremable.^ 

But  besides  these  heart-burnings, 
oecasioned  bj  petulance  and  hun^, 
there  was  another  important  point, 
which  set  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  at  yariance  with  the  captain. 
This  was  their  differing  with  him  in 
opinion  on  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  present  exigency ;  for  the 
captain  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  fit  up  the  boats  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  and  to  proceed  with  them 
to  the  northward.  For  haying  with 
him  aboye  1 00 '  men  in  health,  and  hay- 
ing got  some  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  wreck,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  they  could  master  any  Spanish 
yessel  they  should  meet  witn  in  those 
seas ;  ana  he  thought  he  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chiloe  or  Baldivia,  in 
which,  when  he  had  taken  her,  he 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  rendezyous 
at  Juan  Fernandez ;  and  he  further 
insisted,  that  should  they  meet  with 
no  prize  by  the  way,  yet  the  boats 
alone  would  easily  carry  them  there. 
But  this  was  a  scheme  that,  howeyer 
prudent,  was  no  ways  relished  by  the 
generality  of  his  people ;  for,  being 
quite  jaded  with  the  [fatigues,]  dis- 
tresses, and  dangers  they  had  already 
run  through,  they  could  not  think  of 
prosecuti]^  an  enterprisefurther  which 
had  hitherto  proyed  so  cUsastrous ; 
and  therefore  the  common  resolution 
was  to  lengthen  the  long-boat,  and 
with  that  and  the  rest  of  the  boats, 
to  steer  to  the  southward,  to  pass 

^  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Anson,"  states  that  **  it  was  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  mutinous  and  bad  con- 
auct  of  the  shipwrecked  seamen  of  the 
Wager,  that  Anson,  in  1748,  when  he 
had  the  management  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Lord  Sandwich,  got  an  Act 
passed  (21  George  II.)  for  extending 
the  discipline  of  the  nayy  to  the 
crews  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  wrecked, 
lost,  or  taken,  and  oontinuing  to 
them  l^eir  wages  upon  certain  condi- 
tions." 

*Ed.V76:  **Aboye200." 


through  the  Straits  of  Magellaa,  and 
to  range  along  the  east  side  of  South 
America,  till  they  should  aniye  at 
Brazil,  where  they  doubted  not  to  be 
well  receiyed,  and  to  procure  a  pass- 
age  to  Great  Britain.  This  project 
was  at  first  sight  infinitely  morehazard- 
ous  and  tedious  than  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  captain  ;  but  as  it  had 
the  air  of  retummg  home,  and  flatter- 
ed them  with  the  hopes  of  bringing 
them  once  moretotheirnatiye  country, 
this  circumstance  alone  rendered  them 
inattentiye  to  all  its  inconyeniences, 
and  made  them  adhere  to  it  with  in- 
surmountable obstinacy ;  so  that  the 
captain  himself,  though  he  neyer 
changed  his  opinion,  was  yet  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  torrent,  and  in  ap- 
pearance to  acquiesce  in  this  resolu- 
tion, whilst  he  endeayoured  under^ 
hand  to  giye  it  all  the  obstruction  he 
could,  particularly  in  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  long-boat,  which  he  con- 
tnyed  should  ^  of  such  a  size^  that 
though  it  might  serye  to  carry  them 
to  Juan  Fernandez,  would  yet,  he 
hoped,  appear  incapable  of  so  long  a 
nayi^tion  as  that  to  the  eoast  of 
Brazil. 

But  the  captain,  b;|r  his  steady  op- 
position at  firat  to  this  fayourite  pro- 
ject, had  much  embittered  the  people 
against  him  ;  to  which,  likewise,  the 
following  uxihanpy  accident  ^^reatly 
contributed.  There  was  a  midship- 
man, whose  name  was  Cozens,  who  had 
appwed  the  foremost  in  all  the  refrac- 
tory proceeding  of  the  crew.  He 
had  inyolved  himself  in  brawls  with 
most  of  the  officers  who  had  adhered 
to  the  captain's  authority,  and  had 
eyen  treated  the  captain  himself  with 
great  abuse  and  insolence.  As  his 
turbulence  and  brutality  erew  eyeir 
day  more  and  more  intolerable,  it 
was  not  in  the  least  doubted  but  there 
were  some  yiolent  measures  in  agita- 
tion in  which  Cozens  was  eng^iged  as 
the  ringleader  ;  for  which  reason  the 
captain,  and  those  about  him,  coni> 
stantlykept  themselves  on  their  guard. 
But  at  last  the  purser,  having,  oy  the 
captain's  order,  stopped  the  aiUowance 
of  a  fellow  who  would  not  work. 
Cozens,  though  the  man  did  not  com- 
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plain  to  hlxn,  intermeddled  in  the 
affair  with  great  eageraeas ;  and 
grossly  insulting  the  purser,  who  was 
then  delivering  our  provisions  just 
by  the  captain  s  tent,  aud  was  him- 
self sufficiently  violent,  the  purser, 
enraged  by  his  scurrility,  and  per- 
haps piqued  by  former  quarrels,  cried 
out—**  A  mutiny !"  adding  **that the 
dog  had  pistols,"  and  then  himself 
fired  a  shot  at  Cozens,  which,  how- 
ever, missed  him.  But  the  captain, 
on  thb  outcry  and  the  report  of  the 
pistol,  rushed  out  of  his  tent ;  and, 
not  doubting  but  it  had  been  fired  by 
Cozens  as  Sie  commencement  of  a 
mutiny,  he  immediately  shot  him  in 
the  head  without  further  deliberation, 
and  though  he  did  not  kill  him  on 
the  spot,  yet  the  wound  proved  mor- 
tal, and  lis  died  about  fourteen  days 
after. 

This  incident,  however  displeasing 
to  the  people,  did  yet  for  a  consider- 
able time  awe  them  to  their  duty,  and 
rendered  them  more  submissive  to  the 
captain's  authority.  But  at  last, 
when  towards  the  middle  of  October 
the  long-boat  wss  nearly  completed, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  put  to 
sea,  the  additional  provocation  he 
gave  them  by  covertly  traversinff 
their  project  of  proceeding  througn 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  their 
fears  that  he  might  at  length  enga^ 
a  party  sufficient  to  overturn  this 
favourite  measure,  made  them  resolve 
to  make  use  of  the  death  of  Cosens 
as  a  reason  for  depriving  him  of  his 
command,  under  pretence  of  canying 
him  a  prisoner  to  England  to  be  tried 
for  murder  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
confined  under  a  guard.  But  they 
never  intended  to  carry  him  with 
them,  as  they  too  well  knew  what 
they  had  to  apprehend  on  their  re- 
turn to  Englana  if  their  commander 
should  be  present  to  confront  them  ; 
and  therefore,  when  they  were^  just 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  they  set  him  at 
liberty,  leaving  him,  and  the  few  who 
ehose  to  take  their  fortunes  with  him, 
no  other  embarkation  but  the  yawl ; 
to  which  the  barge  was  afterwards 
added  by  the  people  on  board  her 
being  prevailed  on  to  return  back. 


When  the  ship  was  wrecked,  there 
remained  alive  on  board  the  Wager 
near  130  persons;  of  these,  above 
thirty  died  during  their  stay  unon  the 

Iilace,  and  near  eighty  went  on  in  the 
ong-boat  and  the  cutter  to  the  south- 
ward: 80  that  there  remained  with 
the  captain,  after  their  departure,  no 
more  than  nineteen  persons,  which, 
however,  was  as  many  as  the  barge 
and  the  yawl — ^the  onfy  embarkations 
left  them-^-could  well  carry  off.  It 
was  on  the  18th  of  October,  five 
months  after  the  shipwreck,  that  the 
long-boat,  converted  into  a  schooner, 
weighed  and  stood  to  the  southward, 
givmg  the  captain,  who,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton  of  the  land  forces, 
and  the  surgeon,  was  then  on  Uie 
beach,  three  cneers  at  their  departure. 
It  was  the  29th  of  January  following 
before  they  arrived  at  Rio  Grande  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil ;  and  having,  by 
various  accidents,  left  about  twenty 
of  their  people  on  ^ore  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  they  touched  at ;  and  a 
greater  number  having  perished  by 
hunger  during  the  course  of  their  na- 
vi^tion,  there  were  no  more  than 
thirty  of  them  left  when  thev  arrived 
in  that  port  Indeed  the  undertaking 
of  itself  was  a  most  extraordinary  one, 
for,  not  to  mention  the  length  of  the 
run,  the  vessel  was  scarcely  able  to 
contain  the  number  that  firat  put  to 
sea  in  her ;  and  their  stock  of  provi- 
sions (being  only  what  Uiey  had  saved 
out  of  the  ship)  was  extremelv  slender ; 
and  the  cutter,  the  only  boat  they 
had  with  them,  soon  broke  away  from 
the  stem  and  was  staved  to  pieces ;  so 
that  when  thei^  provision  and  their 
v^ter  failed  them,  they  had  frequentlv 
no  means  of  getting  on  shore  to  search 
for  a  fresh  supply. 

When  the  long-boat  and  cutter  were 
gone,  the  captain  and  those  who  were 
left  with  him  proposed  to  pass  to  the 
northward  in  the  barge  and  yawl; 
but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the 
difficulty  of  subsisting  so  great,  that 
it  was  two  months  after  the  departure 
of  the  long-boat  before  he  was  able  to 
put  to  sea.  It  seems  the  place  where 
the  Wager  was  cast  away  waa  uoit  «k 
part  of  the  contiiiQat,  «&  ^««a  %xi^ 
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imagined,  but  an  island  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main,  which  afforded 
no  other  sorts  of  provision  but  shell- 
fish and  a  few  herbs ;  and  as  the 
greatest  part  of  what  they  had  got 
from  the  ship  was  carried  off  in  the 
long-boat,  the  captain  and  his  people 
were  often  in  great  necessity,  especi- 
ally as  they  cnose  to  preserve  what 
little  sea-provisions  remained  for  their 
store  when  they  should  go  to  the 
northward.  During  their  residence 
at  this  island,  which  was  by  the  sea- 
men denominated  Wager  Island,^ 
they  had  now  and  then  a  straggling 
canoe  or  two  of  the  Indians,  which 
came  and  bartered  their  fish  and  other 
provisions  with  our  people.  This  was 
indeed  some  little  succour,  and  at  an- 
other season  might  perhaps  have  been 
freater ;  for  as  there  were  several 
ndian  huts  on  the  shore,  it  was  sup- 
Eosed  that  in  some  years,  during  the 
eight  of  summer,  many  of  these  sav- 
ages might  resort  thither  to  fish.  And, 
from  what  has  been  related  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Anna  pink,  it  should 
seem  to  b&  the  general  practice  of 
those  Indians  to  frequent  this  coast 
in  the  summer  time  for  the  benefit  of 
fishing,  and  to  retire  in  the  winter 
into  a  better  climate  more  to  the  north- 
ward. And  on  this  mention  of  the 
Anna  pink,  I  cannot  but  observe  how 
much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Wager's  people  had  no  knowledge  of 
her  being  so  near  them  on  the  coast ; 
for  as  she  was  not  above  thirty  leases 
distant  from  them,  and  came  into 
their  neighbourhood  about  the  same 
time  the  Wager  was  lost,  and  was  a 
fine  roomy  ship,  she  could  easily  have 
taken  them  all  on  board  and  have 
carried  them  to  Juan  Fernandez.  In- 
deed, I  suspect  she  was  still  nearer  to 
them  than  what  is  here  estimated,  for 
several  of  the  Wager's  people,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  heard  the  report  of  a 
cannon,  which  I  conceive  could  be  no 
other  than  the  evening  gun  fired  from 

^  A  small  island  lust  north  of  Wel- 
lington Island  on  the  western  coast  of 
Patagonia,  and  divided  from  the  pen- 
insula of  Tres  Montes,  lying  to  the 
northward  BtUl,  by  the  Golf  of  Penas. 


the  Anna  pink,  especially  as  what 
was  heard  at  Wager  Island  was  about 
the  same  time  of  the  day.  But  to 
return  to  Captain  Cheap. 

Upon  the  14th  of  December  the 
captain  and  his  people  embarked  in 
the  barge  and  the  yawl  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  northward,  taking  on 
board  with  them  all  the  provisions 
they  could  amass  from  the  wreck  of 
the  ship ;  but  they  had  scarcely  been 
an  hour  at  sea  when  the  wind  began 
to  blow  hard,  and  the  sea  ran  so  mch 
that  they  were  obliged  to  throw  the 
greatest  part  of  their  provisions  over- 
board to  avoid  immediate  destruction. 
This  was  a  terrible  misfortune  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  food  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  be  got ;  however,  they  still 
persisted  in  their  design,  putting  on 
shore  as  often  as  they  could  to  seek 
subsistence.  But,  about  a  fortnight 
after,  another  dreadful  accident  befell 
them,  for  the  yawl  sank  at  an  anchor, 
and  one  of  the  men  in  her  was  drowned ; 
and  as  the  barge  was  incapable  of  car- 
rying the  whole  company,  they  were 
now  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
leaving  four  marines  behind  them  on 
that  desolate  shore.  But  they  still 
kept  on  their  course  to  the  northward, 
stru^ling  with  their  disasters,  and 
greauy  delayed  by  the  perverseness 
of  the  winds  and  the  freouent  inter- 
ruptions which  their  searcn  after  food 
occasioned  ;  till  at  last,  about  the  end 
of  January,  having  made  three  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  double  a  headland 
which  they  supposed  to  be  what  the 
Spaniards  called  Cape  Tres  Montes,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  give  over 
this  expedition,  the  difficulties  of  which 
appeared  insuperable,  and  to  return 
again  to  Wager  Island,  where  they 
got  back  about  the  middle  of  Febm- 
aiy,  quite  disheartened  and  dejected 
wit  J  their  reiterated  disappointments, 
and  almost  perishing  witn  hunger  and 
fatigue. 

However,  on  their  return  they  had 
the  good  luck  to  meet  with  several 
pieces  of  beef  which  had  been  washed 
out  of  the  ship,  and  were  swimming 
in  the  sea.  This  was  a  most  season- 
able relief  to  them  after  the  hardships 
they  had  endured ;  and,  to  complete 
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their  good  forttme,  there  came  in  a 
short  time  two  canoes  of  Indians, 
amongst  whom  was  a  native  of  Chiloe 
who  spoke  a  little  Spanish ;  and  the 
surgeon  who  was  with  Captain  Cheap 
understanding  that  language,  he  made 
a  bargain  with  the  Indian,  that  if  he 
would  carry  the  captain  and  his  people 
to  Chiloe  in  the  barce  he  should  have 
her,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  for 
his  pains.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th 
of  Alarch,  the  eleven  persons,  to  which 
the  companv  was  now  reduced,  em- 
barked in  the  barge  on  this  new  ex- 
pedition ;  but  al'ter  having  proceeded 
for  a  few  days,  the  captain  and  four  of 
his  principal  officers  being  on  shore, 
the  six,  who  together  wita  an  Indian 
remained  in  the  barge,  put  off  with 
her  to  sea  and  did  not  return. 

By  this  means  there  were  left  on 
shore  Captain  Cheap,  Mr  Hamilton, 
lieutenant  of  marines;  the  Honour- 
able Mr  Byron^  and  Mr  Campbell, 
midshipmen ;  and  Mr  Elliot,  the  sur- 

Seon.  One  would  have  thought  their 
istresses  had  long  before  this  time 
been  incapable  of  augmentation,  but 
they  found,  on  reflection,  that  their 
present  situation  was  much  more  dis- 
maying than  anything  they  had  yet 
gone  through,  being  left  on  a  desolate 
coast  without  any  provision,  or  the 
means  of  procuring  any,  for  their 
arms,  ammunition,  and  every  conveni- 
cncy  they  were  masters  of,  except  the 
tattered  habits  they  had  on,  were  all 
carried  away  in  the  barge.  But  when 
they  had  sufficiently  revolved  in  their 
own  minds  the  various  circumstances 
of  this  unexpected  calamity,  and  were 

{versuaded  that  the^  had  no  relief  to 
lope  for,  thej  perceived  a  canoe  at  a 
distance,  which  proved  to  be  that  of 

^  The  Honourable  John  Bjnron,  who 
left  a  well-written  narrative  of  his 
sufferings  and  adventures;  as  Com- 
modore, he  commanded  an  expedition 
of  discovery  to  the  southern  parts  of 
South  America  in  1764-1766,  and  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  partly  in  the 
same  track  as  his  &rmer  commander. 
He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  Ad- 
miral, and  survived  till  1798.  Lord 
Byron,  the  poet,  was  his  grandson. 


the  Indian  who  had  undertaken  to 
carry  them  to  Chiloe,  he  and  his  family 
being  then  on  board  it.  He  made  no 
diffi^ty  of  coming  to  them,  for  it 
seems  he  had  left  Captain  Cheap  and 
his  people  a  little  before  to  go  a-fish- 
in^,  and  had  in  the  meantime  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  the  other 
Indian,  whom  the  sailors  had  carried 
to  sea  in  the  barse.  But  when  he 
came  on  shore  and  found  the  ban;e 
gone  and  his  companion  missing,  he 
was  extremely  concerned,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that  the 
other  Indian  was  not  murdered ;  but 
being  at  last  satisfied  with  the  account 
that  was  given  him,  he  still  under- 
took to  carry  them  to  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  (as  the  Indians  are 
well  skilled  in  fishing  and  fowling) 
to  procure  them  provisions  by  the 
way. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  Cap- 
tain Cheap  and  the  four  who  were  left 
with  him  set  out  for  Chiloe,  the  Indian 
having  procured  a  number  of  canoes, 
and  got  many  of  his  neighbours  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  Soon  after 
they  embarked,  Mr  Elliot  the  sui^geon 
died,  so  that  there  now  remained  only 
four  of  the  whole  comjyany.  At  last, 
after  a  very  complicated  passage  Iw 
land  and  water,  Captain  Uheap,  Mr 
Byron,  and  Mr  Campbell,  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  June  at  the  Island  of 
Chiloe,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Spaniards  with  great  humanity  ; 
but,  on  account  of  some  quarrel  among 
the  Indians,  Mr  Hamilton  did  not  get 
thither  till  two  months  after.  Thus, 
above  a  twelvemonth  after  the  loss  of 
the  Wager,  ended  this  fatiguing  pere- 
grination, which  by  a  varie^  of 
misfortunes  had  diminished  the  com- 
pany from  twenty  to  no  more  than  four, 
and  those  too,  brought  so  low,  that 
had  tlieir  distreses  continued  bnt  a 
few  days  longer,  in  all  probability 
none  of  them  would  have  survived. 
For  the  captain  himself  was  with 
difficulty  recovered ;  and  the  rest  were 
so  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the 
weatiier,  their  labour,  and  tneir  want 
of  all  kinds  of  necessaries,  that  it  was 
wonderful  how  they  supported  tXieisv 
selves  so  long.     AJ^/st  wnskA  «^»>^  ^ 
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Chiloe,  the  captain  and  the  three  who 
were  with  him  were  sent  to  Valparaiso, 
and  thence  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chili,  where  they  continued  above  a 
year:  but  on  the  advice  of  a  cartel 
being  settled  betwixt  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  Captain  Cheap,  Mr  Bjrron,  and 
Mr  Hamilton  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Europe  on  board  a  French  ship. 
The  other  midshipman,  Mr  Campbell, 
haying  changed  his  religion  whilst  at 
Santii^,  chose  to  go  btusk  [overland] 
to  Buenos  Ayres  ¥dth  Pizarro  and  his 
officers,  with  whom  he  went  afterwards 
to  Spain  on  board  the  Asia ;  and  there 
havmg  £uled  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  from  the  Court  of 
Spain,  he  returned  to  £higland,  and 
attempted  to  get  reinstated  in  the 
Britian  navy  ;  and  has  since  publish- 
ed a  narration  of  his  adventures,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  injustice 
that  had  been  done  him,  and  strong- 
ly disavows  his  ever  being  in  the 
Spanish  service.  But  as  the  change 
ox  his  religion,  and  his  offering  him- 
self to  the  Court  of  Spain  (though  not 
accepted),  are  matters  which,  he  is 
conscious,  are  capable  of  being  incon- 
testablv  proved  ;  on  these  two  heads 
he  has  been  entirely  silent  And  now, 
after  this  account  of  the  accidents 
which  befell  the  Anna  pink,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Wager,  I  shall 
again  resume  the  thread  of  our  own 
story. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

About  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  our 
victualler,  the  Trial  sloop,  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  Island  of  Mas-a-fuera, 
returned  to  an  anchor  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, after  having  been  round  that 
island  without  meeting  any  part  of 
our  squadron.     .     .     . 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
August  was  spent  in  unloading  the 

Provisions  from  the  Anna  pink  ;  and 
ere  we  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  great  quantities  of  our  provisions, 
as  bread,  nee,  groats,  &c.,  were  decay- 
ed HDd  anf)t  for  use.    This  was  owing 
to  the  water  the  pink  had  made  by 


her  working  and  straining  in  bad 
weather;  for  thereby  several  of  her 
casks  had  rotted,  and  her  bags  were 
soaked  through.^  ....  The 
thorough  refitting  of  the  Anna  pink, 
proposed  by  the  carpenters,  was,  in 
our  present  situation,  impossible  to  be 
complied  with,  as  all  the  plank  and 
iron  in  the  squadron  was  insufficient 
for  that  purpose.  And  now  the  master, 
finding  his  own  sentiments  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  all  the  carpenters, 
offered  a  petition  to  the  Commodore 
in  behalf  of  his  owners,  desiring  that, 
since  it  appeared  he  was  incapable  of 
leaving  the  island,  Mr  Anson  would 
please  to  purchase  the  hull  and  furni- 
ture of  the  pink  for  the  use  of  the 
squadron.  Hereupon  the  Commodore 
ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of 
every  particular  belonging  to  the  pink, 
with  its  just  value;  andasoy  this  inven- 
tory it  appeared  that  there  were  many 
stores  which  would  be  useful  in  refit- 
ting the  other  ships,  and  which  were 
at  present  very  scarce  in  the  sc^uadron 
by  reason  of  uie  great  quantities  that 
had  been  already  expended,  he  agreed 
with  Mr  Gerard  to  purchase  the  whole 
together  for  £300.  The  pink  being 
thus  broken  up,  Mr  Gerard,  with  the 
hands  belonging  to  the  pink,  were  sent 
on  board  the  Gloucester ;  as  that  ship 
had  buried  the  greatest  number  of 
men  in  proportion  to  her  complement 
But  afterwards  one  or  two  of  them 
were  received  on  board  the  Centurion 
on  their  own  petition,  the^  being  ex- 
tremely averse  to  sailing  m  the  same 
ship  with  their  old  master,  on  account 
of  some  particular  ill-usage  they  con- 
ceived they  had  suffered  from  him. 

This  transaction  brought  us  down 
to  the  beginning  of  September,  and  our 
people  by  this  time  were  so  far  re- 
covered of  the  scurvy  that  there  was 
little  danger  of  burying  any  more  at 
present;  and  therefore  I  shall  now 
sum  up  the  total  of  our  loss  since  our 
departure  from  England,  the  better  to 
convey  some  idea  of  our  past  suffei^ 

^  The  Anna  pink  was  here  dis- 
chai^ged  from  the  service  of  the  sauad- 
rou,  and  on  examination  was  found 
to  be  un-seaworthy. 
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IngB  and  of  oar  present  strength.  We 
hiM.  buried  on  ooard  the  (^ntorion 
since  our  leaving  St  Helens  292,  and 
bad  now  remaining  on  board  214. 
This  will  doubtless  appear  a  most 
extraordinary  mortality ;  but  yet  on 
board  the  Gloucester  it  had  been  much 
greater,  for  out  of  a  much  smaller 
crew  than  ours  they  had  buried  the 
same  number,  and  had  only  eighty- 
two  remaining  aliye.  It  mi^ht  be 
expected  that  on  board  the  Trial  the 
slaughter  would  haye  been  the  most 
terriole,  as  her  decks  were  almost  con- 
stantly knee-deep  in  water ;  but  it  hap- 
pened otherwise,  for  she  escaped  more 
favourably  than  the  rest,  since  she  only 
buried  forty-two,  and  had  now  thirty- 
nine  remaining  aliye.  The  hayoc  of 
this  disease  had  fallen  still  seyerer  on 
the  inyalids  and  marines  than  on  the 
sailors ;  for  on  board  the  Centurion, 
out  of  fifty  inyalids  and  seyenty-nine 
marines  tnere  remained  only  four 
inyalids,  including  officers,  and  eleyen 
marines ;  and  on  board  the  Gloucester 
eyery  inyalid  perished,  and  out  of 
forty-ei^ht  mannes  only  two  escaped. 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the 
three  ships  together  depcurted  from 
England  with  961  men  on  board,  of 
whom  626  were  dead  before  this  time ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  our  remaininj^ 
crews,  which  were  now  to  be  distn- 
bnted  amongst  three  ships,  amounted 
to  no  more  tnan  835  men  and  boys, 
a  number  greaUy  insufficient  for  man- 
ning the  Centurion  alone,  and  barely 
cajpable  of  nayigating  all  the  three 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  their 
strength  and  yigour.  This  prodigious 
reduction  of  our  men  was  still  the 
more  terrifying  as  we  were  hitherto 
uncertain  of  the&te  of  Pizarro's  squad- 
ron, and  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  part  of  it  at  least  had  got  round 
into  these  seas.  Indeed  we  were  satis- 
fied from  our  own  experience  that 
they  must  haye  suffered  greatly  in 
their  passage ;  but  then  eyery  port  in 
the  South  Seas  was  open  to  them,  and 
the  whole  power  of  Chili  and  Peru 
would  doubtless  be  united  in  refresh- 
ing and  refitting  them,  and  recruiting 
the  numbers  they  had  lost  Besides, 
we  had  some  obscure  knowledge  of  a 


force  to  be  fitted  out  from  Callao; 
and,  howeyer  contemptible  the  ships 
and  sailors  of  this  part  of  the  world 
may  haye  been  generally  esteemed,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  anything 
bearing  the  name  of  a  ship  of  force  to 
be  feebler  or  less  considerable  than 
ourselyes.  And  had  there  been  no- 
thing to  be  apprehended  from  the 
nayal  power  of  tne  Spaniards  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  yet  our  enfeeble 
condition  would  neyertheless  giyo  us 
the  greatest  uneasiness,  as  we  were 
incapable  of  attempting  any  of  their 
considerable  places ;  for  the  risking  of 
twenty  men,  weak  as  we  then  were, 
was  risking  the  safety  of  the  whole. 
So  that  we  conceiyed  we  should  be 
necessitated  to  content  ourselyes  with 
what  few  prizes  we  could  pick  up  at 
sea  before  we  were  discoyered,  after 
which  we  should  in  all  probability  be 
obliged  to  depart  with  precipitation, 
and  esteem  ourselyes  fortunate  to  re- 
gain our  natiye  country,  leaying  our 
enemies  to  triumph  on  the  incon- 
siderable mischief  they  had  receiyed 
from  a  squadron  whose  equipment 
had  filled  them  with  such  dreadful 
apprehensions.  This  was  a  subject 
on  which  we  had  reason  to  imagine 
the  Spanish  ostentation  would  remark- 
ably exert  itself;  though  the  causes 
of  our  disappointment  and  their  secu- 
rity were  neither  to  be  sought  for  in 
their  yalour  nor  our  misconduct.  Such 
were  the  desponding  reflections  which 
at  that  time  arose  on  the  review  and 
comparison  of  our  remaining  strength 
with  our  original  numbers.  Indeed 
our  fears  were  far  from  being  ground- 
less or  disproportioned  to  our  feeble 
and  almost  desperate  situation.  It  is 
true  the  final  eyent  proyed  more  hon- 
ourable than  we  had  foreboded ;  but 
the  intermediate  calamities didlikewise 
greatly  surpass  our  most  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions, and  could  they  haye  been 
predicted  to  us  at  this  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  they  would  doubtless  haye 
appeared  insurmountable. 

in  the  beginning  of  September,  as 
has  been  ab^uly  mentioned,  our  men 
were  tolerably  well  recoyered;  and 
now  the  time  of  nayigation  in  tiiia 
climate   drawing  tieax,  ^^^   ^x^a\j^ 
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oorselTes  in  getting  onr  ships  in 
readiness  for  the  sea.  We  concerted 
the  foremast  of  the  yictoalier  into  a 
mainmast  for  the  Trial  sloop ;  and, 
still  flattering  ourselves  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  arrival  of  some  other 
ships  of  our  squadron,  we  intended 
to  leave  the  mainmast  of  the  victualler 
to  make  a  mizzenmast  for  the  Wager. 
Thus  all  hands  being  employed  in 
forwarding  our  departure,  we  on  the 
8th,  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
espied  a  sail  to  the  N£.,  which  con- 
tinued to  approach  us  till  her  courses 
appeared  even  with  the  horizon.  In 
this  interval  we  all  had  hopes  she 
might  prove  one  of  our  own  squadron ; 
but  at  length,  finding  she  steered 
away  to  the  eastward,  without  haul- 
ing in  for  the  island,  we  concluded 
she  must  be  a  Spaniard.  And  now 
great  disputes  were  set  on  foot  about 
the  possibility  of  her  having  dis- 
covered our  tents  on  shore,  some  of 
us  stronglv  insisting  that  she  had 
doubtless  been  near  enough  to  have 
perceived  something  that  had  given 
ner  a  jealousy  of  an  enemy,  which 
had  occasioned  her  standing  to  the 
eastward  without  hauling  in ;  but, 
leaving  these  contests  to  be  settled 
afterwards,  it  was  resolved  to  pursue 
her ;  and  the  Centurion  being  m  the 
greatest  forwardness,  we  immediately 
got  all  our  hands  on  board,  set  up 
our  rigging,  bent  our  sails,  and  by 
five  in  the  afternoon  got  under  sail. 
We  had  at  this  time  very  little  wind, 
so  that  all  the  boats  were  employed 
to  tow  us  out  of  the  bay ;  and  even 
what  wind  there  was  lasted  only  long 
enough  to  give  us  an  offing  of  two  or 
three  leagues,  when  it  flattened  to  a 
calm.  Tne  night  coming  on,  we  lost 
siglit  of  the  chase,  and  were  extremely 
impatient  for  the  return  of  daylight, 
in  hopes  to  find  that  she  had  been 
becalmed  as  well  as  we ;  though  I 
must  confess  tliat  her  greater  dis^ce 
from  the  land  was  a  reasonable  ground 
for  suspecting  the  contrary,  as  we  in- 
deed found  m  the  morning,  to  our 
great  mortification  ;  for  though  the 
weather  continued  perfectly  clear,  we 
had  no  sight  of  tno  ship  from  the 
mast-head.      But  as  we  were   now 


satisfied  that  it  was  an  enemy,  and 
the  first  we  had  seen  in  these  seas, 
we  resolved  not  to  give  over  the  search 
lightly ;  and  a  small  breeze  springing 
up  from  the  WNW.,  we  got  up  our 
top-gallant  masts  and  yards,  set  all 
the  sails,  and  steered  to  the  SE.,  in 
hopes  of  retrieving  our  chase,  which 
we  imagined  to  be  bound  to  Valpar- 
aiso. We  continued  on  this  course 
all  that  day  and  the  next ;  and  then, 
not  getting  sight  of  our  chase,  we 
gave  over  the  pursuit,  conceiving  that 
b^  that  time  she  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  reached  her  port. 

And  now  we  prepared  to  return  to 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  hauled  up 'to 
the  SW.  with  that  view,  having  but 
very  little  wind  till  the  12th,  when, 
at  three  in  the  morning,  there  sprang 
up  a  fresh  gale  from  the  WSW.,  and 
we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  NW. ; 
and  at  daybreak  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  sail  on 
our  weather-bow,  between  four  and 
five  leagues  distant.  On  this  we 
crowded  all  the  sail  we  could,  and 
stood  after  her,  and  soon  perceived  it 
not  to  be  the  same  ship  we  originally 
gave  chase  to.  She  at  first  bore  down 
upon  us,  showing  Spanish  colours, 
and  making  a  signal  as  to  her  con- 
sort; but  observing  that  we  did  not 
answer  her  signal,  she  instantly  lofl'ed 
close  to  the  wind  and  stood  to  the 
southward.  Our  people  were  now  all 
in  spirits,  and  put  the  ship  about 
with  great  alacrity ;  and  as  the  chase 
appeared  to  be  a  large  ship,  and  had 
mistaken  us  for  her  consort,  we  con- 
ceived that  she  was  a  man-of-war, 
and  probably  one  of  Pizarro's  squad- 
rou.  This  induced  the  Commodore 
to  order  all  the  officers'  cabins  to  be 
knocked  down  and  thrown  overboard, 
with  several  casks  of  water  and  pro- 
visions which  stood  between  the  guns ; 
so  that  we  had  soon  a  clear  ship,  re^dy 
for  an  engagement.  About  9  o'clock 
we  had  tnick,  hazy  weather,  and  a 
shower  of  rain,  during  which  we  lost 
sight  of  the  chase ;  and  we  were  ap- 
prehensive, if  the  weather  should 
continue,  that  by  going  upon  Uie 
other  tack,  or  by  some  oUier  artifice^ 
she  might  escape  us ;  but  it  clearing 
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up  in  less  than  an  honr,  we  found 
that  we  had  both  weathered  and  fore- 
reached  upon  her  considerably ,  and 
now  we  were  near  enough  to  discover 
that  she  was  only  a  merchantman, 
without  so  much  as  a  single  tier  of 
guns.  About  half- an -hour  after 
twelve,  being  then  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  her,  we  fired  four 
shot  amongst  her  rigging ;  on  which 
they  lower^  their  topsails  and  bore 
down  to  us,  but  in  very  great  con- 
fusion, their  top-gallant-saiU  and  stay- 
sails all  fluttenng  in  the  wind.  This 
was  owing  to  tneir  having  let  run 
tlieir  sheets  and  halyards  just  as  we 
fired  at  them ;  after  which  not  a  man 
amongst  them  had  courage  enough  to 
venture  aloft  (for  there  the  shot  had 
passed  but  just  before)  to  take  them  in. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  came  within 
hail  of  us,  the  Commodore  ordered 
them  to  bring  to  under  his  lee-quarter, 
and  then  hoisted  out  the  boat  and  sent 
Mr  Saumarez,  his  first  lieutenant,  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  with 
directions  to  send  all  the  prisoners  on 
board  the  Centurion,  but  first  the 
officers  and  passengers.  When  Mr 
Saumarez  came  on  Doard  them,  they 
received  him  at  the  side  with  the 
strongest  tokens  of  the  most  abject 
submission ;  for  they  were  all  of  them 
(especially  the  passengers,  who  were 
twenty-five  in  number)  extremely  ter- 
rified, and  under  the  ^eatest  appre- 
hensions of  meeting  with  very  severe 
and  cruel  usage.  But  the  lieutenant 
endeavoured,  with  great  courtesy,  to 
dissipate  their  fright,  assuring  them 
that  theirfearswere  altogether  ground- 
less, and  that  they  would  find  a  gener- 
ous enemy  in  the  Commodore,  who 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  lenity 
and  humanity  than  for  his  resolution 
and  courage.  The  prisoners  who  were 
first  sent  on  board  the  Centurion  in- 
formed us  that  our  prize  was  called 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Monte  Carmelo, 
and  was  commanded  by  Don  Manuel 
Zamorra.  Her  cargo  consisted  chiefly 
of  sugar,  and  great  quantities  of  blue 
cloth  made  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
somewhat  resembunff  our  English 
coarse  broad-cloths,  out  inferior  to 
them.      They  had,   besides,  several 


bales  of  a  coarser  sort  of  cloth,  of 
different  colours,  somewhat  like  Col- 
chester baize,  called  by  them  Pannia 
da  Tierra,  with  a  few  halea  of  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  which  though  strong 
was  not  ill  flavoured.  These  were 
the  principal  goods  on  board  her ;  but 
we  found,  besides,  what  was  to  us 
much  more  valuable  than  the-  rest 
of  the  cargo.  This  was  some  trunks 
of  wrought  plate,  and  twenty-three 
serous  ^  of  dollars,  each  weighing  up- 
wards of  200  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
ship's  burthen  was  about  450  tons; 
she  had  fifty-three  sailors  on  board, 
both  whites  and  blacks.  She  came 
from  Callao,  and  had  been  twenty- 
seven  days  at  sea  before  she  fell  into 
our  hands.  She  was  bound  to  the 
port  of  Valparaiso,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,'  and  proposed  to  have  returned 
thence  loaded  with  com  and  Chili 
wine,  some  ^Id,  dried  beef,  and  small 
cordage,  which  at  Callao  they  convert 
into  larger  rope.  Our  prize  had  been 
built  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  yet  as 
they  he  in  harbour  aU  the  winter 
months,  and  the  climate  is  favour- 
able, they  esteemed  it  no  very  great 
age.  Her  rig^ng  was  very  indifferent, 
as  were  likewise  ner  sails,  which  were 
made  of  cotton.  ^  She  had  only  three 
4 -pounders,  which  were  altogether 
unserviceable,  their  carriages  bein^ 
scarcely  able  to  support  them  ;  and 

^  A  seron  or  seroon  is  a  species  of 
packet  made  and  used  in  Spanish 
America,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  raw 
bullock's  hide,  with  the  hair  on, 
formed  while  wet  into  the  shape  of  a 
small  trunk,  and  sewed  together.  In 
Kerr's  Collection  of  Voyages,  the 
quantity  of  dollars  token  on  this  oc- 
casion is  estimated  at  between  £70,000 
and  £80,000. 

*  Thomas  says  that  those  ships 
annually  trade  to  Valparaiso,  ex- 
changing silver  in  return  for  gold 
and  coin,  the  latter  being  very  scarce 
in  Peru.  Some  of  the  prisoners  said 
that  if  the  ship  had  been  taken  on 
the  return  from  Chili  to  Peru,  the 
captors  would  have  found  in  her  as 
much  gold  as  they  had  now  found 
diver. 
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there  were  no  small  arms  on  board, 
except  a  few  pistols  belonging  to  the 
passengers.  The  prisoners  informed 
us  that  they  left  Callao  in  company 
with  two  other  ships,  which  they  had 
parted  with  some  days  before,  and 
that  at  first  they  conceived  us  to  be 
one  of  their  company;  and  by  the 
description  we  gare  them  of  the  ship 
we  had  chased  from  Juan  Fernandez, 
they  assured  us  she  was  of  their  num- 
ber, but  that  the  coming  in  sight  of 
that  island  was  directly  repugnant  to 
the  merchants'  instructions,  who  had 
expressly  forbid  it,  as  knowing  that 
if  any  English  squadron  was  in  those 
seas,  the  Island  of  Fernandez  was  most 
probably  the  place  of  their  rendezrous. 
And  now,  after  this  short  account 
of  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  relate  the  important 
intelligence  which  we  met  with  on 
board  her,  partly  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  and  partly  from 
the  letters  and  papers  which  fell  into 
our  hands.  We  here  first  learned 
with  certainty  the  foroe  and  destina- 
tion of  that  squadron  which  cruised 
off  Madeira  at  our  arrival  there,  and 
afterwards  chased  the  Pearl  in  our 
passage  to  Port  St  Julian.  This  we 
now  knew  was  a  squadron  composed 
of  five  large  Spanish  ships,  command- 
ed by  Admiral  Pizarro,  and  purposely 
fitted  out  to  traverse  our  designs,  as 
has  been  already  more  amplv  related 
in  the  Third  Chapter  of  the  First 
Book.  And  we  had,  at  the  same 
time,  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
Pizarro,  after  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  gain  his  passage  into  these  seas, 
had  been  forced  back  again  into  the 
River  of  Plate,  with  the  loss  of  two  of 
his  largest  ships ;  and  besides  this 
disappointment  of  Pizarro,  which, 
considering  our  great  debility,  was 
no  unacceptable  intelligence,  we  fur- 
ther learned  that  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  upon  all  shipping  in  these 
seas  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  in  the 
month  of  May  preceding,  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  about  that  time  we  might 
arrive  upon  the  coast.  But  on  the 
account  sent  overland  by  Pizarro  of 
his  own  distresses,  part  of  which  they 
know  we  muat  have  encountered,  as 


we  were  at  sea  during  the  same  time, 
and  on  their  having  no  news  of  us  in 
eight  months  after  we  were  known  to 
set  sail  from  St  Catherine's,  they  were 
fully  persuaded  that  we  were  either 
shipwrecked,  or  had  perished  at  sea, 
or  at  least  had  been  obliged  to  put 
back  again  ;  for  it  w^  conceived  im- 
possible for  anv  ships  to  continue  at 
sea  during  so  long  an  interval :  and 
therefore,  on  the  application  of  the 
merchants,  and  the  firm  persuasion  ot 
our  having  miscarried,  the  embargo 
had  been  lately  taken  off.' 

This  last  article  made  ns  flatter 
ourselves  that,  as  the  enemy  was  still 
a  stranger  to  our  having  p^ot  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  navigation  of 

^  Thomas  makes  a  curiously  differ- 
ent report  of  Pizarro's  despatch,  and 
one  much  more  flattering  to  Ei^^Ush 
pride.  Pizarro,  he  says,  told  the  Vice* 
roy  of  Peru  **  that,  though  he  himself 
had  been  forced  back  in  such  a  miser- 
able condition,  not  having  above  80 
or  100  of  his  men  living,  and  his 
ships  in  so  ill  a  state,  that,  till  suffi- 
cient reinforcements  could  come  to  him 
from  Old  Spain,  he  oould  not  possibly 
come  into  uiose  seas,  yet  as  tne  Eng- 
lish were  a  stubborn  and  resolute  peo- 
ple, and  daring  enough  to  persist 
obstinately  in  the  most  desperate  un- 
dertakings, he  did  believe  some  of  us 
might  possibly  get  round ;  but  as  he 
experimentally  knew  what  of  necessity 
we  must  have  suffered  in  that  dreadful 
passage,  he  made  no  doubt  but  we 
should  be  in  a  very  weak  and  defence 
less  condition ;  he  therefore  advised 
the  Viceroy  to  fit  out  all  the  strength 
of  shipping  he  could,  and  send  them 
to  cruise  at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  we  must  of  necessity 
touch  to  refresh  our  people,  and  to 
repair  our  ships  ;  and  further  advised, 
that,  in  cose  of  meeting  us,  they  should 
not  stand  to  fight  or  cannonade  at  a 
distance,  in  which  possibly  we  might 
have  the  advantage,  or  make  our 
escape,  but  should  board  us  at  once 
sword  in  hand ;  which  must,  if  w^ 
executed,  in  our  weak  condition,  in- 
fallibly prove  the  means  of  taking 
us." 
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these  seas  was  restored,  we   might 
meet  with  some  considerable  captures, 
and  might  thereby  indemnify  our- 
selves for  the  incapacity  we  were  now 
under  of  attempting  any  of  their  con- 
siderable settlements  on  shore.     And 
thus  much  we  were  certain  of,  from 
the  information  of  our  prisoners,  that 
whatever  our  success  might  be  as  to 
the  prizes  we  might  light  on,  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  weak  as  we  were,  from 
the  Spanish  force  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  though  we  discovered  that  we 
had  been  in  most  imminent  peril  from 
the  enemy  when  we  least  apprehended 
it,  and  when  our  other  distresses  were 
at  the  greatest  height.    For  we  learn- 
ed from  the  letters  on  board,  that 
Pizarro,  in  the  express  he  despatched 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  after  his  return 
to  the  River  of  Plate,  had  intimated 
to  him  that  it  was  possible  some  part 
at  least  of  the  English  squadron  might 
get  round ;  but  that,  as  he  was  cer- 
tain from  his  own  experience  that  if 
they  did  arrive  in  those  seas  it  must 
be  in  a  very  weak  and  defenceless 
condition,  he  advised  the  Viceroy,  in 
order  to  be  secure  at  all  events,  to  fit 
out  what  ships  of  force  he  had,  and 
send  them  to  the  southward,  where 
in  all  probability  they  would  intercept 
us  singly  and  before  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  anywhere  for  re- 
freshment ;  in  which  case  he  doubted 
not  but  we  shotdd  prove  an  easy  con- 
quest   The  Viceroy  of  Peru  approved 
of  this  advice,  and  immediately  fitted 
out  four  ships  of  force  from  Callao ; 
one  of  50  guns,  two  of  40  guns,  and 
one  of  24  guns.     Three  of  tnem  were 
stationed  off  the  Port  of  Conception, 
and  one  of  them  at  the  Island  ox  Juan 
Fernandez ;  and  in  these  stations  thev 
continued  cruising  for  us  till  the  6th 
of  June,  when,  not  seeine  anything  of 
us,  and  conceiving  it  to  oe  impossible 
that  we  could  have  kept  the  seas  so 
long,  they  quitted  their  cruise  and  re- 
turned to  Callao,  fully  satisfied  that 
we  had  either  perished  or  at  least  had 
been  driven  back.     As  the  time  of 
their  quitting  their  station  was  but  a 
few  days  before  our  arrival  at  the 
Island  of  Fernandez,  it  is  evident  that 
had  WB  made  that  ialand  on  our  first 


search  for  it,  without  hauling  in  for 
the  main  to  secure  our  easting  (a  cir- 
cumstance which  at  that  time  we  con- 
sidered as  very  unfortunate  to  us,  on 
account  of  the  numbers  which  we  lost 
by  our  longer  continuance  at  sea),  had 
we,  I  say,  made  the  island  on  the  28th 
of  Mav,  when  we  first  expected  to  see 
it,  ana  were  in  teality  very  near  it,  we 
had  doubtless  fallen  m  with  some  part 
of  the  Spanish  squadron  ;  and  in  the 
distressed  condition  we  were  then  in, 
the  meeting  with  a  healthy,  well-pro- 
vided enemy  was  an  incident  that  could 
not  but  have  been  perplexing,  and 
might  perhap  have  proved  fatal,  not 
only  to  us  [m  the  Centurion],  but  to 
the  Trial,  the  Gloucester,  and  the 
Anna  pink,  which  separately  joined  us, 
and  wnich  were  each  of  them  less  cap- 
able than  we  were  of  making  any  con- 
siderable resistance.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  these  Spanish  ships  sent  out  to  in- 
tercept us  had  been  greatly  shattered 
by  a  storm  during  their  cruise ;  and 
that,  after  their  arrival  at  Callao,  they 
had  been  laid  up.  And  our  prisoners 
assured  us,  that  whenever  intelligence 
was  received  at  Lima  of  our  being  in 
these  seas,  it  would  be  at  least  two 
months  before  this  armament  could  be 
again  fitted  out. 

The  whole  of  this  intelligence  was 
as  favourable  as  we  in  our  reduced 
circumstances  could  wish  for.  And 
now  we  were  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
broken  jars,  ashes,  and  fish-bones, 
which  we  had  observed  at  our  first 
landing  at  Juan  Fernandez;  these 
things  oeing  doubtless  the  relics  of  the 
cruisers  stationed  off  that  port.  Hav- 
ing thus  satisfied  ourselves  in  tlie 
material  articles,  and  having  got  on 
board  the  Centurion  most  of  the  pri- 
soners and  all  the  silver,  we  at  eight 
in  the  same  evening  made  sail  to  the 
northward,  in  company  with  our  prize, 
and  at  six  the  next  morning  discovered 
the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where 
the  next  day  both  we  and  our  prize 
came  to  an  anchor.  And  here  I  can- 
not omit  one  remaikable  incident 
which  occurred  when  the  prize  and 
her  crew  came  into  the  bay,  where  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  lav.  The  Siyisw- 
iards  in  the  Catmelo  ikbA.  \)«tta  vsS&i* 
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ciently  informed  of  the  distresses  we 
had  ^one  through,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  that  we  had  ever  surmounted 
them  :  but  when  they  saw  the  Trial 
sloop  at  anchor,  they  were  still  more 
astonished  that,  after  all  our  fatigues, 
we  had  the  industry  (besides  refitting 
our  other  ships)  to  complete  such  a 
vessel  in  so  short  a  time,  they  taking 
it  for  granted  that  she  had  been  built 
upon  tne  spot  And  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  they  were  prevailed  on  to 
believe  that  she  came  from  England 
with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  ;  they 
at  first  insisting  that  it  was  impossible 
such  a  bauble  as  that  could  pass  round 
Gape  Horn,  when  the  best  ships  of 
Spain  were  obliged  to  put  back. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  the  letters  found  on  board 
our  prize  were  more  minutely  exam- 
ined ;  and  it  appearing  from  them 
and  from  the  accounts  of  our  pri- 
soners that  several  other  merchant- 
men were  bound  from  Gallao  to  Val- 
paraiso,  Mr  Anson  despatched  the 
Trial  filoop  the  very  next  morning 
to  cruise  off  the  last-mentioned  port, 
reinforcing  her  with  ten  hands  rrom 
on  board  his  own  ship.     Mr  Anson 
likewise  resolved,  on  the  intelligence 
recited  above,  to  separate  the  ships 
under  his  command,  and  employ  them 
in  distinct  cruises,  as  he  thought  that 
by  this  means  we  should  not  only 
increase  our  chance  for  prizes,  but 
that  we  should  likewise  run  less  risk 
of  alarming  the  coast  and  of  being 
discovered.     And  now,  the  spirits  of 
our  people  being  greatly  raised,  and 
their  despondency  dissipated  by  this 
earnest  or  success,  they  forgot  all  their 
past    distresses,   and   resumed  their 
wonted  alacrity,  and  laboured  indc- 
fatigably  in  completing  our  water, 
receiving  our  lumner,  and  preparing 
to  take  our  farewell  of  the  island. 
But  as  these  occupations  took  us  up 
four  or  five  days,  M'ith  all  our  indus- 
try, the  Gommodore  in  that  interval 
directed  that  the  guns  belonging  to 
the  Anna  pink,  being  four  6-pounders, 
four  4-pounders,   and    two   swivels, 
should   be  mounted  on   board   the 
Carmelo,  our  prize.     And  having  sent 
OB  board  the  Gloucester  six  pasacn- 


gers   and  twenty -three  seamen^  to 
assist    in    navigating   the   ship,   he 
directed  Gaptain  Mitchel  to  leave  the 
island  as  soon  as  possible,  the  service 
requiring  the  utmost  despatch,  order- 
ing him  to  proceed  to  the  Latitude  of 
5°  S.,  and  there  to  cruise  off  the  hi^ 
land  of  Paita,'  at  such  a  distance 
from  shore    as  should    prevent   his 
being  discovered.     On  this  station  h( 
was  to  continue  till  he  shoidd  be 
joined   by  the    Gommodore,    which 
would  be  whenever  it  should  be  known 
that  the  Viceroy  had  fitted  out  the 
ships  at  Gallao,  or  on  Mr  Anson's 
receiving  any  other  intelligence  that 
should  make  it  necessary  to  unite  our 
strength.     These  orders  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  captain  of  the  Gloucester, 
and  all  our  business  completed,  we  on 
the    Saturday  following,   being   the 
19th  of  September,  weighed  our  an- 
chor, in  companv  with  our  prize,  and 
St  out  of  tne  bay,  taking  our  last 
ive  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  steering  to  the  eastward,  with  an 
intention  of  joining  the  Trial  sloop  in 
her  station  off  Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Althoitoh  the  Genturion,  with  her 
prize  the  Garmelo,  weighed  from  the 
Bay  of  Juan  Fernandez  on  the  19th 
of  September,  leaving  the  Gloucester 
at  anchor  behind  her,  yet,  by  tiie 
irregularity  and  fluctuation  of  the 
winds  in  the  offing,  it  was  the  22d  of 
the  same  month,  m  the  evening,  be- 
fore we  lost  sight  of  the  island  ;  alter 
which  we  continued  our  course  to  the 
eastward,  in  order  to  reach  our  station 
and  to  join  the  Trial  off  Valparaisa 
The  next  night  the  weather  proved 
squally,  and  we  split  our  mam-top- 
s£al,   which  we  handed  for  the  pre- 

^  Selected  from  among  the  prisoners 
for  their  strength  or  their  knowledge 
of  seamanship. 

•  Where  the  vessels  trading  between 
Lima  and  Panama  generally  touched 
to  deliver  part  of  their  cargoes  for  disper- 
sion through  the  inland  parts  of  Peru. 
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sent,  but  got  it  repaired,  and  set  it 
again  the  nert  morninff.  And  now, 
on  the  24th,  a  little  before  sunset,  we 
saw  two  sail  to  the  eastward,  on  which 
our  prize  stood  directly  from  ns,  to 
aroia  giving  any  suspicion  of  our  be- 
ing cruisers  ;  whilst  we  in  the  mean- 
time  made  ourselves  ready  for  an 
engagement,  and  steered  towards  the 
two  ships  we  had  discovered,  with  all 
our  canvas.  We  soon  perceived  that 
one  of  these,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  very  stout  ship,  made 
directly  for  us,  whilst  the  other  kept 
at  a  very  great  distance.  By  7  o'clock 
we  were  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
nearest,  and  had  a  oroadside  ready  to 
pour  into  her,  the  eunners  having 
their  matches  in  their  hands,  and  only 
waiting  for  orders  to  fire ;  but  as  we 
knew  it  was  now  impossible  for  her  to 
escape  us,  Mr  Anson,  before  he  per- 
mitted them  to  fire,  ordered  the 
master  to  hail  the  ship  in  Spanish ; 
on  which  the  commanding  officer  on 
board  her,  who  proved  to  be  Mr 
Hughes,  lieutenant  of  the  Trial,  an- 
swered us  in  English,  and  informed 
ns  that  she  was  a  prize  token  by  the 
Trial  a  few  days  before,  and  that  the 
other  sail  at  a  distance  was  the  Trial 
herself,  disabled  in  her  masts.  We 
were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Trial, 
and  Captain  Saundera,  her  com- 
mander, came  on  board  the  Centurion. 
He  informed  the  Commodore  that  he 
had  taken  this  ship  the  18th  instant ; 
that  she  was  a  prime  sailer,  and  had 
cost  him  thirty-six  hours'  chase  before 
he  could  come  up  with  her  ;  that  for 
some  time  he  gained  so  little  upon 
her  that  he  began  to  despair  of  taking 
her ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though  alarm-, 
ed  at  first  with  seeing  nothing  but  a 
cloud  of  sail  in  pursuit  of  them,  the 
Trial's  hull  being  so  low  in  the  water 
that  no  part  of  it  appeared,  yet  know- 
ing the  goodness  of  their  ship,  and 
finding  how  little  the  Trial  neared 
them,  they  at  length  laid  aside  their 
fears,  and  recommending  themselves 
to  the  blessed  Virsin  for  protection, 
began  to  think  tnemselves  secure. 
And  indeed  their  success  was  very 
near  doing  honour  to  their  Ave  Marias; 
for  altering  their  course  in  the  night, 


and  shutting  up  their  windows  to 
prevent  anv  of  their  lights  from  being 
seen,  they  had  some  chance  of  escap- 
ing. But  a  small  crevice  in  one  of 
the  shuttera  rendered  all  their  invoca- 
tions inefiectual;  for  through  this 
crevice  the  people  on  board  the  Trial 
peroeived  a  light,  which  they  chased 
till  they  arriv^  within  gunshot ;  and 
then  Captain  Saundera  alarmed  them 
unexpectedly  with  a  broadside,  when 
they  flattered  thems^ves  they  were 
got  out  of  his  reach.  However,  for 
some  time  after  they  still  kept  the 
same  sail  abroad,  ana  it  was  not  ob- 
served that  this  first  salute  had  made 
any  impression  on  them  ;  but  just  as 
the  Trial  was  preparing  to  repeat  her 
broadside,  the  Spaniaffds  crept  from 
their  holes,  lowered  their  sails,  and 
submitted  without  any  opposition. 
She  was  one  of  the  largest  merohant- 
men  employed  in  tiliose  seas,  being 
about  600  tons  burthen,  and  was 
called  the  [Nuestra  Seflora  del  Arran- 
zazu.  She  was  bound  from  Callao  to 
Valparaiso,  and  had  much  the  same 
cargo  with  the  Carmelo  we  had  taken  * 
before,  except  that  her  silver  amounted 
only  to  about  £5000  sterling. 

cut  to  balance  this  success,  we  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  that  the  Trial 
had  sprung  her  mainmast,  and  that 
her  main-topmast  had  come  by  the 
board ;  and  as  we  were  all  of  us  stand- 
ing to  the  eastward  the  next  morning, 
with  a  fresh  gale  at  S.,  she  had  the 
additional  ill-luck  to  spring  her  fore- 
mast ;  so  that  now  sne  nad  not  a 
mast  left  on  which  she  could  carry 
sail.  These  unhappy  incidents  were 
still  [further]  aggravated  by  the  im- 
possibility we  were  just  then  under 
of  assisting  her;  for  the  wind  blew 
so  hard,  and  raised  such  a  hollow  sea 
that  we  could  not  venture  to  hoist 
out  our  boat,  and  consequently  could 
have  no  communication  with  her ;  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  to  for  the 
greatest  part  of  forty-eight  hours  to 
attend  her,  as  we  coud  have  no 
thought  of  leaving  her  to  herself  in 
her  present  unhappy  situation.  And 
as  an  accumulation  to  our  misfor- 
tunes, we  were  all  the  wlnlft  ^inrow^ 
*  to  the  leeward  of  our  vXaA^otl,  %V\haA 
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yery  time  when,  by  our  intelligence, 
we  nad  reason  to  exnect  several  of  the 
enemy's  ships  wonla  appear  upon  the 
coast,  who  would  now  gain  tne  port 
of  Valparaiso  without  obstruction. 
And  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the 
embarrassment  we  received  from  the 
dismasting  of  the  Trial,  and  our  ab- 
sence from  our  intended  station  occa- 
sioned thereby,  deprived  us  of  some 
veiT  considerable  captures.^ 

The  weather  proving  somewhat 
more  moderate  on  the  27th,  we  sent 
our  boat  for  the  captain  of  the  Trial, 
who,  when  he  came  on  board  us,  pro- 
duced an  instrument,  signed  by  him- 
self and  all  his  officers,  representing 
that  the  sloop,  besides  being  dis- 
masted, was  so  very  leaky  in  her 
hull,  that  even  in  moderate  weather 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  pumps 
constantly  at  work,  and  that  they 
were  then  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep 
her  free:  so  that  in  the  late  gale, 
though  tney  had  all  bc^n  engag^  at 
the  pumps  by  turns,  yet  the  water 
had  increased  upon  them  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  they  apprehended  her  to  be 
at  present  so  venr  defective,  that  if  they 
met  with  much  oad  weather  they  must 
all  inevitably  perish,  and  therefore 
they  petitioned  the  Commodore  to  take 
some  measures  for  their  future  safety. 
But  the  refitting  of  the  Trial,  and  the 
repairing  of  her  defects,  was  an  under- 
taking that  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture greatly  exceeded  his  power ;  for 
we  had  no  masts  to  spare  her,  we  had 
no  stores  to  complete  ner  rigging,  nor 
had  we  any  port  where  she  mi^t  be 
hove  down  and  her  bottom  examined. 

^  Thomas,  with  reoard  to  the  dis- 
abled condition  of  uie  Trial,  says : 
"This  was  a  ^eat  destruction,  for 
now  we  had  int^igence  by  the  Trial's 
prize  that  there  were  many  ships  at 
sea  richly  laden,  and  that  they  had 
no  apprenensions  of  beiujg  attacked 
by  us,  having  received  intelligence 
that  our  sauadrou  was  either  put 
back  or  destroyed.  In  the  course; 
therefore,  of  the  forty-eight  hours  we 
were  detained  in  waiting  npon  the 
Trials  I  am  persuaded  we  missed  the 
takiag  numj  raluabU  pmis." 


Besides,  had  a  port  and  proper  re- 
quisites for  this  purpose  wen  in  our 
pofisession,  yet  it  would  have  been 
extreme  imprudence^  in  so  critical  a 
conjuncture,  to  have  loitered  away  so 
much  time  as  would  have  been  neces* 
sary  for  these  operations.  The  Com- 
modore therefore  had  no  choice  left 
him  but  that  of  taking  out  her  people 
and  destroying  her ;  out  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  conceived  it  neceaaaiy  for 
his  Majesty's  service  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  our  force,  he  appointed 
tne  Trial's  prize  (which  naa  been 
often  employed  by  the  Vicen^  of 
Peru  as  a  man-of-war)  to  be  a  frigate 
in  his  Mfuestv's  service,  manning  her 
with  the  Trial's  crew,  and  ^ving  new 
commissions  to  the  captam  and  all 
the  inferior  officers  accordingly.  This 
new  frigate,  when  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, had  mounted  S2  guns ;  but  she 
was  now  to  have  only  20,  which  were 
the  12  that  were  on  board  the  Trial, 
and  8  that  had  belonged  to  the  Anna 
pink.  When  this  anair  was  thus  far 
regulated,  Mr  Anson  gave  orders  to 
Captain  Saunders  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, directing  him  to  take  out  of  the 
sloop  the  arms,  stores,  ammunition, 
and  everything  that  could  be  of  any 
use  to  the  other  ships,  and  then  to 
scuttle  her  and  sink  ner.  And  after 
Captain  Saunders  had  seen  her  de- 
stroyed, he  was  to  proceed  with  his 
new  frigate  (to  be  called  the  Trial's 
prize)  and  to  cruise  off  the  high  land 
of  Valparaiso,  keeping  it  from  him 
NNW.,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  leagues.  For  as  all  ships 
bound  from  Valparaiso  to  the  north- 
ward steer  that  course,  Mr  Anson 
proposed  by  this  means  to  stop  any 
intelligence  that  might  be  despatched 
to  Callao  of  two  of  their  ships  being 
missing,  which  might  ffive  them  ap- 
prehensions of  the  English  sauadron 
Deing  in  their  neighbourhooa.  The 
TriaPs  prize  was  to  continue  on  this 
station  twenty-four  days,  and  if  not 
joined  by  the  Commodore  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  that  term,  she  was  then 
to  proceed  down  the  coast  to  Pisco^ 
or  Nasca,'  where  she  would  be  certain 

^  Pisco  town  wd  Uaj  are  tb<mt  ISO 
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to  meet  with  Mr  Anson.  The  Ck>m- 
modore  likewise  ordered  Lieutenant 
Saomarez,  who  commanded  the  Cen- 
turion's prize,  to  keep  comj^y  with 
Captain  Saunders,  botn  to  assist  him  in 
unloading  the  sloop,  and  also  that,  by 
spreading  in  their  cruise,  there  might 
be  less  (hmger  of  any  of  the  enemy's 
ships  slipi)ing  by  unobserred.  These 
orders  being  despatched,  the  Cen> 
turion  parted  from  them  at  eleven  in 
the  erening  on  the  27th  of  September, 
directing  her  course  to  the  southward, 
with  a  yiew  of  cruisins  for  some  days 
to  the  windward  of  Ycdparaiso. 

And  now  by  this  disposition  of  our 
ships  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we 
hoa  taken  all  th^  advantages  of  the 
enemy  that  we  possibly  could  with 
our  smidl  force,  since  our  disposition 
was  doubtless  the  most  prudent  that 
could  be  projected.  For  as  we  might 
suppose  the  Gloucester  by  this  time 
to  D(B  drawing  near  her  station  off  the 
high  land  of  Paita,  we  were  enabled 
by  our  separate  stations,  to  intercept 
all  vessels  employed  either  betwixt 
Peru  and  Chih  to  the  southward,  or 
betwixt  Panama  and  Peru  to  the 
northward.  Since  the  principal  trade  | 
from  Peru  to  Chili  bemg  cturied  on 
to  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  the  Cen- 
turion cruising  to  the  windward  of 
Valparaiso  would  in  all  probability 
meet  with  them,  as  it  is  the  constant 
practice  of  those  ships  to  fall  in  with 
the  coast  to  the  windward  of  that  port. 
And  the  Gloucester  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  in  the  way  of  the  trade 
bound  from  Panama  or  the  northward 
to  any  part  of  Peru ;  since  the  high 
land  on  which  she  was  stationed  is 
constantly  made  by  all  ships  in  that 
voyage.  And  whilst  the  Centurion 
and  Gloucester  were  thus  situated  for 
interrupting  the  enemy's  trade,  the 
Trial's  prize  and  Centurion's  prize 
were  as  convenientlpr  stationed  for 
preventing  all  inteUigence,  by  inter- 
cepting aU  ships  bound  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  the  northward ;  for  it  was  on 
board  these  vessels  that  it  was  to  be 

or  180  miles  south-east  from  Lima ; 
Nasca  Point  is  about  100  miles  in  the 
same  direction  from  Pisca 
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feared  some  account  of  us  might  pos- 
sibly be  sent  to  Peru. 

But  the  most  prudent  dispositions 
carry  with  them  only  a  probability  of 
success,  and  can  never  ensure  its  cer- 
tainty ;  since  those  chances,  which  it 
was  reasonable  to  overlook  in  deHb^a- 
tions,  are  sometimes  of  most  powerful 
influence  in  execution.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case,  the  distress  of  the  IMal, 
and  the  quitting  our  station  to  assist 
her  (events  which  no  degree  of  pru- 
dence could  either  foresee  or  obviate) 
gave  an  opportuni^  to  all  the  ships 
bound  to  Valparaiso  to  reach  that 
port  without  molestation  during  this 
unlucky  interval;  so  that  though, 
after  leaving  Captain  Saunden^  we 
were  Tery  expeoitious  in  regaining 
our  station,  wnere  we  got  the  29th  at 
noon,^  yet  in  plying  on  and  off  till 
the  6th  of  October  we  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a  sail  of  any 
sort. '   And  then,  having  lost  all  hopes 

^  Thomas,  who  frequently  differs 
in  dato  from  Mr  Walter,  says  that 
"on  the  80th  we  saw  the  main  land 
of  ChilL  This  dav  we  began  to  exer- 
cise our  people  with  small  arms,  which 
was  the  first  time  we  had  done  it 
since  we  came  into  those  seas,  and 
which  we  continued  at  all  proper  op- 
portonities  during  the  voyage. 

'  Thomas  here  notices  a  dissension 
among  the  ships'  companies,  of  which 
Mr  Walter,  with  an  obvious  official 
bias,  says  not  a  word :  ''On  the  5th, 
the  Commodore  being  informed  that 
there  were  murmurings  amongst  the 
people,  because  the  prize-money  was 
not  immediately  divided,  ordered  the 
articles  of  war  to  be  read ;  and  after 
that  remonstrated  to  them  on  the 
danger  of  mutiny,  and  said  he  had 
heard  the  reason  of  their  discontent, 
but  assured  them  their  properties 
were  secured  by  act  of  parliament  as 
firmly  as  any  one's  own.  inheritance, 
and  that  the  money,  plate,  ftc,  were 
weighed  and  marked  in  public;  so 
that  any  capable  person,  if  ne  pleaised, 
might  take  an  inventory  of  the  whole. 
He  then  read  an  account  of  the  parti- 
culars, and  told  them  t\if?}  tiAi^V  V^^ 
they  pleased)  mak«  c^oVca  q1  vsi^  '^^ 
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of  making  any  advantage  by  a  longer 
stay,  we  made  sail  to  the  leeward  of 
the  port,  in  order  to  join  our  prizes ; 
but  when  we  arrived  on  the  station 
appointed  for  them,  we  did  not  meet 
with  them,  though  we  continued  there 
four  or  five  days.  We  supposed  that 
some  chase  had  occasioned  their  leav- 
ing their  station,  and  therefore  we 
proceeded  down  the  coast  to  the  high 
land  of  Nasca,  where  Captain  Saun- 
ders was  directed  to  join  us.  Here 
we  arrived  on  the  21  st,  and  were  in 
great  expectation  of  meeting  with 
some  of  the  enemy's  ships  on  the 
coast,  as  both  the  accounts  of  former 
voyages  and  the  information  of  our 
prisoners  assured  us  that  all  ships 
tjound  to  Callao  constantly  make  this 
land,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  running 
to  the  leeward  of  the  port.  But  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  this 
station  we  saw  no  sail  till  the  2d  of 
November,  when  two  ships  appeared  in 
sight  together  ;  we  immediately  gave 
them  chase,  but  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  the  Trial's  and  Centurion's 
prizes.  As  they  had  the  wind  of  us, 
we  brought  to  and  waited  their  com- 
ing up,  when  Captain  Saunders  came 
on  board  us,  and  acquainted  the  Com- 
modore that  he  had  cleared  the  Trial 
pursuant  to  bis  orders,  and  having 
scuttled  her  he  remained  by  her  till 
she  sank,  but  that  it  was  the  4th  of 
October  before  this  was  effected ;  for 
there  ran  so  large  and  hollow  a  sea, 
that  tbe  sloop,  having  neither  masts 
nor  sails  to  steady  her,  rolled  and 
pitched  so  violently  that  it  was  im- 

{)os8ible  for  a  boat  to  lie  alongside  of 
ler  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time. 
And  during  this  attendance  on  the 
sloop  they  were  all  driven  so  far  to 
the  northwest,  that  they  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  stretch  a  long  way 
to  the  westward  to  regain  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  which  was  the  reason 
that  we  had  not  met  with  them  on 
their  station  as  we  expected.  We 
found  they  had  not  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  their  cruise  than  we  were,  for 

son  to  take  an  inventory  for  them,  or 
buy  their  ports.    This  spread  a  visible 
Joy,  Mad  gave  content  to  every  one." 


they  had  seen  no  vessel  since  they 
separated  from  us. 

The  little  success  we  all  had,  and 
our  certainty  that  had  any  ships  been 
stirring  in  these  seas  for  some  time 
past  we  must  have  met  with  them, 
made  us  believe  that  the  enemy  at 
Valparaiso,  on  missing  the  two  ships 
we  had  taken,  had  suspected  us  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,'and  had  conse- 
quently laid  an  embargo  on  all  the 
trade  in  the  southern  ports.  We  like- 
wise apprehended  that  they  might  by 
this  time  be  fitting  out  the  men-of-war 
at  Callao ;  for  we  knew  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  an  express  from 
Valparaiso  to  reach  Lima  in  twenty- 
nine  or  tfiirty  days,  and  it  was  now 
more  than  fifty  since  we  had  taken 
our  first  prize.  These  apprehensions 
of  an  embargo  along  the  coast,  and  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron at  Callao,  determined  the  Com- 
modore to  hasten  down  to  the  leeward 
of  Callao,  and  to  join  Captain  Mitchel 
(who  was  stationed  off  raita)  as  soon 
as  possible,  that,  our  strength  being 
united,  we  might  be  prepared  to  give 
the  ships  from  Callao  a  warm  reception 
if  they  dared  to  put  to  sea.  With  this 
view  we  bore  away  the  same  afternoon, 
taking  particular  care  to  keep  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  shore  that  there 
might  be  no  danger  of  our  being  dis- 
covered from  thence ;  for  we  knew 
that  all  the  country  ships  were  com- 
manded, under,  the  severest  penalty, 
not  to  sail  by  the  port  of  Callao  with- 
out stopping ;  and  as  this  order  was 
constantly  complied  with,  we  should 
undoubtedly  be  known  for  enemies  if 
we  were  seen  to  act  contrary  to  it.  In 
this  new  navigation,  not  being  cer- 
tain whether  we  might  not  meet  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  our  route,  the 
Commodore  took  on  board  the  Cen- 
turion part  of  his  crew  with  which  he 
had  formerly  manned  the  Carmelo. 
And  now,  standing  to  the  northward, 
we,  before  ni^ht  came  on,  had  a  view 
of  the  small  island  called  St  Gallan,^ 
which  bore  from  us  NNE.  half  £ , 

^  Just  to  the  southward  of  the  well- 
known  Chincha  Islands,  in  the  open- 
ing of  Pisco  Bay. 
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about  seven  leagues  distant  This 
island  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  about 
14"*  S.,  and  about  five  miles  to  the 
northward  of  a  high  land  called  Morro 
Viejo,  or  the  Old  Man's  Head.  I 
mention  this  island  and  the  high  land 
near  it  more  particularly,  because  be- 
tween them  is  the  most  eligible  station 
on  that  coast  for  cruising  upon  the 
enemy,  as  all  ships  bound  to  Callao, 
whether  from  the  northward  or  the 
southward,  run  well  in  with  the  land 
in  this  part.  By  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  three  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  advanced  within  view  of  the 
high  land  of  Barranca,  lying  in  the 
Latitude  of  10*  36'  S.,  bearing  from 
U8  NE.  by  E.,  distant  eight  or  nine 
leagues ;  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards  we  had  the  satisfaction  we 
had  so  long  wished  for,  of  seeing  a 
sail.  She  nrst  appeared  to  leew^uxl, 
and  we  all  immediately  gave  her 
chase ;  but  the  Centurion  so  much 
outsailed  the  two  prizes,  that  we  soon 
ran  them  out  of  si^ht^  and  gained 
considerably  on  the  diase.  However, 
night  coming  on  before  we  came  up 
with  her,  we  about  7  o'clock  lost 
sight  of  her,  and  were  in  some  per- 

Elexity  what  course  to  steer ;  but  at 
Lst  Mr  Anson  resolved,  as  we  were 
then  before  the  wind,  to  keep  all  his 
sails  set,  and  not  to  change  his  course. 
For  though  we  had  no  doubt  but  the 
chase  would  alter  her  course  in  the 
night ;  yet,  as  it  was  uncertain  what 
tack  she  would  go  upon,  it  was  thought 
more  prudent  to  keep  on  our  course, 
as  we  must  by  this  means  unavoid- 
ably near  her,  than  to  change  it  on 
conjecture,  when  if  we  shomd  mis- 
take we  must  infallibly  lose  her. 
Thus,  then,  we  continued  the  chase 
about  an  hour  and  half  in  the  dark, 
some  one  or  other  on  board  us  con- 
stantljr  imagining  they  discerned  her 
sails  right  ahead  of  us ;  but  at  last 
Mr  Brett,  then  our  second  lievtenant, 
did  really  discover  her  about  four 
points  on  the  larboard-bow,  steering 
off  to  the  seaward.  We  immediately 
clapped  the  helm  a-weather,  and  stood 
for  ner,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  came 
up  with  her ;  and  having  fired  four- 
teen shots  at  her,  she  struck.     Our 


third  lieutenant,  Mr  Dennis,  was  sent 
in  the  boat  ¥dth  sixteen  men  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize,  and  to  return 
the  prisoners  to  our  ship^  This  ship 
was  named  the  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
built  at  Guavaquil,  of  about  800  tons 
burthen,  and  was  commanded  by  Bar- 
tolome  Urrui^aga,  a  Biscayer.  She 
was  bound  from  Guayaquil  to  Callao ; 
her  loading  consisted  of  timber,  cacao, 
cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  hides,  Pito  thread 
(which  is  very  strong,  and  is  made  of 
a  species  of  grass),  Quito  cloUi,  wax, 
&c  The  specie  on  board  her  was  in- 
considerable, being  principally  small 
silver  money,  and  not  amounting  to 
more  than  £170  sterling.  It  is  true, 
her  cargo  was  of  great  value,  could 
we  have  disposed  of  it ;  but  the  Span- 
iards having  strict  orders  never  to 
ransom  their  ships,  all  the  goods  that 
we  took  in  these  seas,  except  what 
little  we  had  occasion  for  ourselves, 
were  of  no  advantage  to  us.  Indeed, 
though  we  could  mSke  no  profit  there- 
by ourselves,  it  was  some  satisfiEustion 
to  us  to  consider  that  it  was  so  much 
really  lost  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
despoiling  them  was  no  contemptible 
branch  of  that  service  in  which  we 
were  now  employed  by  our  country.* 

*  Thomas  gives  a  quaint  and  amus- 
ing account  of  the  use  the  sauadron 
made  of  those  stores  so  much  aespiaed 
by  the  Chaplain :  **  The  7th,  we  were 
employed  m  getting  aboard  several 
necessary  stores,  as  planks,  cordage, 
and  the  like,  for  the  use  of  our  squad- 
ron. The  9th,  we  brought  from  on 
bofud  the  Teresa  ten  serous  of  cocoa, 
one  of  wax,  and  180  fathom  of  three 
and  a  half  rope.  The  10th,  we 
brought  from  on  board  our  first  prize, 
the  Carmelo,  the  following  goods, 
viz.,  cloth,  two  bales ;  baize,  five 
ditto;  sugar,  182  loaves;  straw  mats, 
two ;  tar,  one  skin ;  raisins,  three 
bales ;  indigo,  four  serous  ;  cotton 
cloth,  one  bede ;  hats,  two  cases  and 
twenty-five  loose  ones :  skins,  one 
parcel ;  chocolate,  one  bag ;  camlet, 
one  bale  and  two  pKircels ;  silks,  one 
box ;  lead,  four  pigs ;  and  combe, 
one  small  paroeL  After  such  an 
enumeration^  onft  U  \M\i\«t  ih^<^  \a 
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guardian  and  protector.  He  ivas  par- 
ticularly chosen  for  this  purpose  by  Mr 
Anson,  as  he  seemed  to  be  extremely 
interested  in  all  that  concerned  the 
women,  and  had  at  first  declared  that 
he  was  married  to  the  youngest  of 
them ;  though  it  afterwaros  appeared, 
both  from  the  information  of  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners  and  other  circumstances, 
that  he  had  asserted  this  with  a  view 
the  better  to  secure  them  from  ^e 
insults  they  expected  on  their  first 
falling  into  our  nands.  By  this  com- 
passionate and  indulgent  behaviour  of 
the  Commodore,  the  consternation  of 
our  female  prisoners  entirely  subsided, 
and  they  continued  easy  and  cheer- 
ful during  the  whole  time  they  were 
with  us,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  more  particularly  hereafter. 
I  have  before  observed,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chase  the  Centurion 
ran  her  two  consorts  out  of  sight,  for 
which  reason  we  lay  by  all  the  night, 
after  we  had  taken  the  prize,  for  Cap- 
tain Saunders  and  Lieutenant  Saum- 
areztojoinus,  firing  guns  and  making 
false  fires  every  halt  hour,  to  prevent 
their  passing  us  unobserved ;  but  they 
were  so  far  astern  that  they  neither 
heard  nor  saw  any  of  our  signals,  and 
were  not  able  to  come  up  with  us  till 
broad  daylight.  When  thev  had 
joined  us,  we  proceeded  together  to 
the  northward,  being  now  four  sail 
in  company.  We  here  found  the  sea, 
for  many  miles  round  us,  of  a  beauti- 
ful red  colour  :  this,  upon  examina- 
tion, we  imputed  to  an  immense 
quantity  of  spawn  spread  upon  its 
surface ;  and  taking  up  some  of  the 
water  in  a  wine-glass,  it  soon  changed 
from  a  dirty  aspect  to  a  clear  crystal, 
with  only  some  i*ed  globules  of  a  slimy 
nature  floating  on  the  top.  And  now, 
having  a  supply  of  timber  on  board 
our  new  prize,  the  Commodore  ordered 
our  boats  to  be  repaired,  and  a  swivel 
gun-stock  to  be  fixed  in  the  bow,  both 
of  the  barge  and  pinnace,  in  order  to 
increase  their  force,  in  case  we  should 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them 
for  boarding  ships  or  for  any  attempts 
on  shore.  As  we  stood  from  hence 
to  the  northward  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  for  two  or  three  days,  though 
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Besides  our  prize's  crew,  which 
amounted  to  forty-five  hands,  there 
were  on  boaurd  her  ten  passengers,  con- 
sisting of  four  men  and  three  women, 
who  were  natives  of  the  country,  bom 
of  Spanish  parents,  and  three  black 
female  slaves  that  attended  them. 
The  women  were  a  mother  and  her  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  about  twenty- 
one,  and  the  youngest  about  fourteen. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
women  of  these  years  should  be  exces- 
sively alarmed  at  falling  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  whom,  from  the  former 
outrages  of  the  Buccaneers,  and  by 
the  artful  insinuations  of  their  priests, 
they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
the  most  terrible  and  brutal  of  all 
mankind.  These  apprehensions,  too, 
were  in  the  present  instance  exagger- 
ated by  the  singular  beauty  ofthe 
youngest  of  the  women,  and  the  riot- 
ous disposition  which  they  might  well 
expect  to  find  in  a  set  of  sailors  that 
had  not  seen  a  woman  for  near  a  twelve- 
month. Full  of  these  terrors,  the 
women  all  hid  themselves  when  our 
officer  went  on  board ;  and,  when 
they  were  found  out,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  persuade 
them  to  approach  the  light.  How- 
ever, he  soon  satisfied  them,  by  the 
humanity  of  his  conduct  and  his 
assurances  of  their  future  security  and 
honourable  treatment,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  ;  and  the  Commodore 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  sent 
directions  that  they  should  be  con- 
tinued on  board  their  own  ship,  with 
the  use  of  the  same  apartments,  and 
with  all  the  other  conveniences  they 
had  enjoyed  before,  giving  strict 
orders  that  they  should  receive  no 
kind  of  inquietude  or  molesl^ation 
whatever.  And  that  they  might  be 
the  more  certain  of  having  these 
orders  complied  with,  or  of  complain- 
ing if  they  were  not,  the  Commodore 
permitted  the  pilot,  who  in  Spanish 
ships  is  generally  the  second  person 
on  Doard,  to  stay  with  them  as  their 

understand  how  ships  in  those  days 
could  keep  at  sea  for  years  without 
their  crews  losing  the  habits  and  sem- 
jbJance  of  civiliBatioxi. 
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we  spread  our  ships  in  sach  a  manner 
that  it  was  not  probable  any  ressel  of 
the  enemy  could  escape  us.  In  our 
run  along  this  coast  we  generally  ob- 
served  that  there  was  a  current  which 
set  us  to  the  northward  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  each  day. 
And  now,  being  in  about  8*  of  S. 
latitude,  we  b^n  to  be  attended 
with  vast  numbers  of  flying  fish  and 
bonitoe,  which  were  the  firat  we  saw 
after  our  departure  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  on 
the  east  side  of  South  America  they 
extended  to  a  much  higher  latitude 
than  they  do  on  the  west  side ;  for 
we  did  not  lose  them  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  till  we  approached  the  southern 
tropic.  The  reason  for  this  diversity 
is  doubtless  the  different  decrees  of 
heat  obtaining  in  the  same  latitude 
on  different  sides  of  that  continent.^ 
On  the  10th  of  November  we  were 
three  leagues  south  of  the  southern- 
most Island  of  Lobos,  Ijring  in  the  Lat. 
of  60*  27'  S.  There  are  two  islands 
of  this  name  :  this,  called  Lobos  de 
la  Mar;  and  another,  which  lies  to 
the  northward  of  it,  very  much  re- 
sembling it  in  shape  and  appearance, 
and  often  mistaken  for  it,  called 
Lobos  de  Tierra.  "We  were  now 
drawing  near  to  the  station  appointed 
to  the  Gloucester  ;  for  which  reason, 
fearing  to  miss  her,  we  made  an  easy 
sail  aU  nieht  The  next  morning, 
at  daybreak,  we  saw  a  ship  in  shore, 
and  to  windward,  plyins  up  to  the 
coast.  She  had  passed  oy  us  with 
the  favour  of  the  niffht,  and  we,  soon 
perceiving  her  not  to  be  the  Gloucester, 
got  our  tacks  on  board  and  cave  her 
chase ;  but  it  proving  very  little  wind, 
80  that  neither  of  us  could  make 
moch  way,  the  Commodore  ordered 
the  barge,  his  pinnace,  and  the  Trial's 
pinnace,  to  be  manned  and  armed, 
and  to  pursue  the  chase  and  board 

^  Here  we  omit  a  long  digression 
"on  the  heat  and  cold  of  aifferent 
climates,  and  on  the  varieties  which 
occur  in  the  same  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  year,  and  in  different 

Places  lying  in  the  same  degrees  of 
ititnde." 


her.  Lieutenant  Brett,  who  com- 
manded the  barge,  came  up  with  her 
first)  about  0  oclock,  and  running 
alongside  of  her,  he  fired  a  volley  of 
small  shot  between  the  masts,  just 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  on 
board,  and  then  instantly  entered 
with  the  greatest  ]mrt  of  his  men ; 
but  the  enemy  made  no  resistance, 
being  sufficiently  frightened  by  ttie 
dazznne  of  the  cuthsses,  and  the 
volley  tney  had  lust  received.  Lieu- 
tenant Brett  ordered  the  saiU  to  be 
trimmed,  and  bore  down  to  the  Com- 
modore, taking  up  in  his  way  the  two 
pinnaces.  When  he  was  arrived 
within  about  four  miles  of  us,  he  put 
off  in  the  barge,  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  given 
him  some  material  intelligence  which 
he  was  desirous  the  Commodore  should 
be  acquainted  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. On  his  arrival  we  learned  that 
the  prize  was  called  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Carmen,  of  about  270  tons  burthen ; 
she  was  commanded  by  Marcos  Mo- 
rena,'  a  native  of  Venice,  and  had  on 
board  forty-three  mariners.  She  was 
deep  laden   with   steel,   iron,  wax, 

e^pper,  cedar,  plank,  snuff,  rosaries, 
uropean  bale  goods,  powder-blue, 
cinnamon,  Romish  indulgences,  and 
other  species  of  merchandise.  And 
though  this  cargo,  in  our  present 
circumstances,  was  but  of  little  value 
to  us,  jet  with  respect  to  the  Span- 
iards it  was  the  most  considerable 
capture  that  fell  into  our  hands  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  for  it  amounted 
to  upwards  of  400,000  dollars  prime 
cost  at  Panama.  This  ship  was 
bound  to  Callao,  and  had  stopped  at 
Paita  in  her  passace  to  take  in  a  re- 
cruit of  water  ana  provisions,  and 
had  not  left  that  place  above  twenty- 
four  hours  before  she  fell  into  our 
hands. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr  Brett 
had  received  some  important  intelli- 
gence from  the  prisoners,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  aci^naint  the  Commo- 
dore with  immediately.  The  first 
person  he  received  it  from  (though 
upon  further  examination  it  was  con- 

*  Oy  liaico  'tILmiiab. 
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firmed  by  the  other  prisoners)  was  one 
John  Williams,  an  Irishman,  whom 
he  found  on  board  the  St)anish  vessel. 
Williams  was  a  Papist,  who  worked 
his  passage  from  Cadiz,  and  had 
travelled  over  all  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico  as  a  pedlar.  He  pretended 
that  by  this  business  he  had  got  iOOO 
or  5000  dollars ;  but  that  he  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  priests,  who  knew  he 
had  money,  and  was  at  last  stripped 
of  all  he  had.  He  was,  indeed,  at 
present  all  in  rags,  being  but  just  got 
out  of  Paita  gaol,  where  he  had  been 
confined  for  some  misdemeanour  ;  he 
expressed  great  joy  upon  seeing  his 
countr}'men,  and  immediatelv  in- 
formed them,  that  a  few  days  before 
a  vessel  came  into  Paita,  where  the 
master  of  her  informed  the  Governor 
that  he  had  been  chased  in  the  ofl[ing 
by  a  very  large  ship,  which,  from  her 
size,  and  thd' colour  of  her  sails,  he 
was  persuaded  must  be  one  of  the 
English  squadron.  This  we  then 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  Glouces- 
ter, as  we  afterwards  found  it  was. 
The  Governor,  upon  examining  the 
master,  was  fully  satisfied  of  his  re- 
lation, and  immediately  sent  away 
an  express  to  Lima  to  acquaint  the 
Viceroy  therewith  ;  and  the  royal 
oflScer  residing  at  Paita,  being  appre- 
hensive of  a  visit  from  the  English, 
was  busily  employed  in  removing  the 
King*s  treasure,  and  his  own,  to  Piura, 
a  town  within  land  about  fourteen 
leagues  distant.  We  further  learned 
from  our  prisoners,  that  there  was  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money,^  be- 
longing to  some  merchants  at  Lima, 
that  was  now  lodged  at  the  custom- 
house at  Paita ;  and  that  this  was  in- 
tended to  be  shipped  on  board  a  vessel 
which  was  then  m  the  port  of  Paita, 
and  was  preparing  to  sail  with  the 
utmost  expeoition,  being  bound  for 
the  Bay  of  Sonsonnate,  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  in  order  to  purchase  a  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  Manilla  snip. 
This  vessel  at  Paita  was  esteemed  a 
prime  sailer,  and  liad  just  received  a 
new  coat  of  tallow  on  her  bottom  ; 

*  According  to  Thomas's  account, 
^00.000  dollars. 


and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prisoners, 
she  might  be  able  to  sail  the  succeed- 
ing morning. 

The  character  they  gave  us  of  this 
vessel,  on  which  the  money  was  to 
be  shipped,  left  us  little  reason  to 
believe  that  our  ship,  which  had  been 
in  the  water  near  two  years,  could 
have  any  chance  of  coming  up  with 
her,  if  we  once  suffered  her  to  escape 
out  of  the  port.  And  therefore,  as 
we  were  now  discovered,  and  the 
coast  would  be  soon  alarmed,  and  as 
our  cruising  in  these  parts  any  longer 
would  answer  no  purpose,  the  Com- 
modore resolved  to  surprise  the  place, 
having  first  minutely  informed  him- 
self'  of  its  strength  and  condition, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  that  there 
was  little  danger  of  losing  many  of 
our  men  in  the  attempt.  This  sur- 
prise of  Paita,  besides  the  treasure  it 
promised  us,  and  its  being  the  only 
enterprise  it  was  in  our  power  to 
undertake,  had  these  other  advan- 
tages attending  it,  that  we  should  in 
all  probability  supply  ourselves  with 
great  quantities  of  live  provision,  of 
which  we  were  at  this  time  in  want. 
And  we  should  likewise  have  an  op- 
portunity of  setting  our  prisoners  on 
shore,  who  were  now  very  numerous, 
and  made  a  greater  consumption  of 
our  food  than  our  stock  that  remained 
was  capable  of  furnishing  long.  In 
all  these  lights,  the  attempt  waa  a 
most  eligible  one,  and  what  our  neces- 
sities, our  situation,  and  every  pru- 
dential consideration  prompted  us  to. 
How  it  succeeded,  and  how  far  it  an- 
swered our  expectations,  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  town  of  Paita  is  situated  in  the 
Latitude  of  50*  12'  S.,  in  a  most  bar- 
ren soil,  composed  only  of  sand  and 
slate  ;  the  extent  of  it  is  but  small, 
containing  in  all  less  than  200  fami- 
lies. The  houses  are  only  ground- 
floors,  the  walls  built  of  split  cane  and 

'  By  examining  the  prifoners. 
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mud,  and  the  roofs  thatched  with 
leaves.  These  edifices,  though  ex- 
tremely slight,  are  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  a  climate  where  rain  is  con- 
sidered as  a  prodigy,  and  is  not  seen 
in  many  years ;  so  that  it  is  said  that 
a  small  (quantity  of  rain  falling  in  this 
country  in  the  year  1728,  it  ruined  a 
great  number  of  buildings,  which 
mouldered  away,  and,  as  it  were, 
melted  before  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paitaare  principally  Indians  and  black 
slaves,  or  at  least  a  mixed  breed,  the 
whites  being  very  few.  The  port  of 
Paita,  though  in  reality  little  more 
than  a  bay,  is  esteemed  the  best  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  indeed  a 
very  secure  and  commodious  anchor- 
age. It  is  greatly  frequented  by  all 
vessels  coming  from  the  north,  since 
it  is  here  only  that  the  ships  from 
Acapulco,  Sonsonnate,  Realcjo,  and 
Panama  can  touch  and  refresh  in  their 
passage  to  Callao  ;  and  the  length  of 
these  voyages  (the  wind  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  being  full  against 
them)  renders  it  impossible  to  perform 
them  without  calling  upon  the  coast 
for  a  recruit  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
true,  Paita  is  situated  on  so  parched 
a  spot  that  it  does  not  itself  furnish  a 
drop  of  fresh  water,  or  any  kind  of 
greens  or  provisions,  except  fish  and 
a  few  goats ;  but  there  is  an  Indian 
town  called  Golan,  about  two  or  three 
leagues  distant  to  the  northward, 
whence  water,  maize,  greens,  fowls, 
&c.,  are  brought  to  Paita  on  balscu,  or 
floats,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ships 
that  touch  here ;  and  cattle  are  some- 
times brought  from  Piura,  a  town  which 
lies  about  fourteen  leagues  up  in  the 
country.  The  water  brought  from 
Golan  is  whitish,  and  of  a  disagree- 
able appearance,  but  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome ;  for  it  is  pretended  by  the 
inhabitants  that  it  runs  tlirough  large 
woods  of  sarsaparilla,  and  that  it  is 
sensibly  impregnated  therewith.  This 
port  of  Paita,  besides  furnishing  the 
northern  trade  bound  to  Gallao  with 
water  and  necessaries,  is  the  usnal 
place  where  passengers  from  Acapulco 
or  Panama,  bound  to  Lima,  disembark ; 
for  as  it  is  200  leagues  from  hence  to 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  as  the 


wind  is  generally  contrary,  the  passage 
by  sea  is  very  tedious  and  fatiguing ; 
but  by  land  there  is  a  tolerably  good 
road  parallel  to  the  coast,  with  many 
stations  and  villages  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  trayellers.  The  town  of 
Paita  is  itself  an  open  place  ;  its  sole 
protection  and  defence  is  [a  small  fort 
or  redoubt  near  the  shore  of  the  bay! 
It  was  of  consequence  to  us  to  be  well 
informed  of  the  fabric  and  strength  of 
this  fort ;  and  by  the  examination  of 
our  prisoners  we  found  that  there  were 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in  it, 
but  that  it  had  neither  ditch  nor  out- 
work, being  only  surrounded  by  a 
plain  brick  wall ;  and  that  the  garri- 
son consisted  of  only  one  weak  com- 
pany, but  the  town  itself  might  pos- 
sibly arm  300  men  more. 

Mr  Anson,  having  informed  himself 
of  the  strength  of  the  place;  resolved 
to  attempt  it  that  very  night.*  We 
were  then  about  twelve  leagues  distant 
from  the  shore,  far  enough  to  prevent 
our  being  discovered,  yet  not  so  far 
but  that,  by  making  all  the  sail  we 
could,  we  might  arrive  in  the  bay 
with  our  ships  in  the  night.  How- 
ever, the  Commodore  prudently  con- 
sidered that  this  would  be  an  impro- 
per method  of  proceeding,  as  our  ships, 
Deing  such  lar^  bodies,  might  oe 
easily  discovered  at  a  distance  even  in 
the  night,  and  might  thereby  ahum 
the  inhabitants  ana  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  their  yalaable 
effects.  He  therefore,  as  the  strengtii 
of  the  place  did  not  require  onr  whole 
force,  resolved  to  attempt  it  with  our 
boats  only,  ordering  the  eighteen- 
oared  barge,  and  our  own  and  the 
Trial's  pinnaces,  on  that  service ;  and 
having  picked  out  fifty-eight  men  to 
man  them,  well  provided  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  lieutenant 
Brett,  and  gave  him  his  necessary 
orders.  And  the  better  to  prevent 
the  diBai)pointment  and  confusion 
which  might  arise  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  streets  and  passages  of  the 
place;   tvfo   of  the  Spanish   pilots 

*  The  12tli  ol  ISo^wcc&wst  \1  V\. 
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firmed  by  the  other  prisoners)  was  one 
John  Williams,  an  Irishman,  whom 
he  found  on  board  the  Spanish  vessel. 
Williams  was  a  Papist,  who  worked 
his  passage  from  Cadiz,  and  had 
travelled  over  all  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico  as  a  pedlar.  He  pretended 
that  by  this  business  he  had  got  4000 
or  5000  dollars ;  but  that  he  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  priests,  who  knew  he 
had  money,  and  was  at  last  stripped 
of  all  he  had.  He  was,  indeea,  at 
present  all  in  ra^,  being  but  just  got 
out  of  Paita  gaol,  where  he  had  been 
confined  for  some  misdemeanour ;  he 
expressed  great  joy  upon  seeing  his 
countr}'men,  and  immediately  in- 
formed them,  that  a  few  days  before 
a  vessel  came  into  Paita,  where  the 
master  of  her  informed  the  Governor 
that  he  had  been  chased  in  the  offing 
by  a  very  large  ship,  which,  from  her 
size,  and  th»  colour  of  her  sails,  he 
was  persuaded  must  be  one  of  the 
English  souadron.  This  we  then 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  Glouces- 
ter, as  we  afterwards  found  it  was. 
The  Governor,  upon  examining  the 
master,  was  fully  satisfied  of  his  re- 
lation, and  immediately  sent  away 
an  express  to  Lima  to  acquaint  the 
Viceroy  therewith  ;  and  the  royal 
officer  residing  at  Paita,  being  appre- 
hensive of  a  visit  from  the  Enghsh, 
was  busily  employed  in  removing  the 
King's  treasure,  and  his  own,  to  Piura, 
a  town  within  land  about  fourteen 
leagues  distant.  We  further  learned 
from  our  prisoners,  that  there  was  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money,^  be- 
longing to  some  merchants  at  Lima, 
that  was  now  lodged  at  the  custom- 
house at  Paita  ;  and  that  this  was  in- 
tended to  be  shipped  on  board  a  vessel 
which  was  then  in  the  port  of  Paita, 
and  was  preparing  to  sail  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  being  bound  for 
the  Bay  of  Sonsonnate,  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  in  order  to  purchase  a  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  Manilla  snip. 
This  vessel  at  Paita  was  esteemed  a 
prime  sailer,  and  had  just  received  a 
new  coat  ol:  tallow  on  her  bottom  ; 

*  According  to  Thomas's  account, 
400,000  doUan. 


and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prisoners, 
she  might  be  able  to  sail  the  succeed- 
iugraoming. 

The  character  they  gave  us  of  this 
vessel,  on  which  the  money  was  to 
be  shipped,  left  us  little  reason  to 
believe  that  our  ship,  which  had  been 
in  the  water  near  two  years,  could 
have  any  chance  of  coming  up  with 
her,  if  we  once  suffered  her  to  escape 
out  of  the  port.  And  therefore,  as 
we  were  now  discovered,  and  the 
coast  would  be  soon  alarmed,  and  as 
our  cruising  in  these  parts  any  longer 
would  answer  no  purpose,  the  Com- 
modore resolved  to  surprise  the  place, 
having  first  minutely  informed  him- 
self *  of  its  strength  and  condition, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  that  there 
was  little  danger  of  losing  many  of 
our  men  in  the  attempt.  This  sur- 
prise of  Paita,  besides  the  treasure  it 
promised  us,  and  its  being  the  only 
enterprise  it  was  in  our  power  to 
undertake,  had  these  other  advan- 
tages attending  it,  that  we  should  in 
all  probability  supply  ourselves  with 
great  quantities  of  live  provision,  of 
which  we  were  at  this  time  in  want. 
And  we  should  likewise  have  an  op- 
portunity of  setting  our  prisoners  on 
shore,  wno  were  now  very  numerous, 
and  made  a  greater  consumption  of 
our  food  than  our  stock  that  remained 
was  capable  of  furnishing  long.  In 
all  these  lights,  the  attempt  waa  a 
most  eligible  one,  and  what  our  neces- 
sities, our  situation,  and  every  pru- 
dential consideration  prompted  us  to. 
How  it  succeeded,  and  how  far  it  an- 
swered our  expectations,  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  town  of  Paita  is  situated  in  the 
Latitude  of  50"  12'  S.,  in  a  most  bar- 
ren soil,  composed  only  of  sand  and 
slate ;  the  extent  of  it  is  but  small, 
containing  in  all  less  than  200  fami- 
lies. The  houses  are  only  ground- 
floors,  the  walls  built  of  split  cane  and 

'  By  examining  the  prisoners. 
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mud,  and  the  roofs  thatched  with 
leaves.  These  edifices,  though  ex- 
tremely slight,  are  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  a  climate  where  rain  is  con- 
sidered  as  a  prodigy,  and  is  not  seen 
in  many  years ;  so  that  it  is  said  that 
a  small  (quantity  of  rain  falling  in  this 
country  in  the  year  1728,  it  ruined  a 
great  number  of  buildings,  which 
mouldered  away,  and,  as  it  were, 
melted  before  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paitaare  principally  Indians  and  black 
slaves,  or  at  least  a  mixed  breed,  the 
whites  being  very  few.  The  port  of 
Paita,  though  in  reality  little  more 
than  a  bay,  is  esteemed  the  best  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  inde^  a 
very  secure  and  commodious  anchor- 
age. It  is  greatly  frequented  by  all 
vessels  coming  from  the  north,  since 
it  is  here  only  that  the  shi^  from 
Acapulco,  Sonsonnate,  Realejo,  and 
Panama  can  touch  and  refresh  in  their 
passage  to  Callao  ;  and  the  length  of 
these  voyages  (the  wind  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  being  fiiU  against 
them)  renders  it  impossiole  to  perform 
them  without  calling  upon  tne  coast 
for  a  recruit  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
true,  Paita  is  situated  on  so  parched 
a  spot  that  it  does  not  itself  furnish  a 
drop  of  fresh  water,  or  any  kind  of 
greens  or  provisions,  except  fish  and 
a  few  goats ;  but  there  is  an  Indian 
town  called  Colan,  about  two  or  three 
leagues  distant  to  the  northward, 
whence  water,  maize,  greens,  fowls, 
&c.,  are  brought  to  Paita  on  balsas,  or 
floats,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ships 
that  touch  here ;  and  cattle  are  some- 
times brought  from  Piura,  a  town  which 
lies  about  fourteen  leagues  up  in  the 
country.  The  water  brought  from 
Colan  is  whitish,  and  of  a  disagree- 
able appearance,  but  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome ;  for  it  is  pretended  by  the 
inhabitants  that  it  runs  through  lar^ 
woods  of  sarsaparilla,  and  tl^t  it  is 
sensibhr  impregnated  therewith.  This 
port  of  Paita,  besides  furnishing  the 
northern  trade  bound  to  Callao  with 
water  and  necessaries,  is  the  usual 
place  where  passengers  from  Acapulco 
or  Panama,  bound  to  Lima,  disembark ; 
for  as  it  is  200  leagues  from  hence  to 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  as  the 


wind  is  generally  contrary,  the  passage 
by  sea  is  very  tedious  and  fatiguing ; 
but  by  land  there  is  a  tolerably  good 
road  parallel  to  the  coast,  with  many 
stations  and  villaffes  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  trayellers.  The  town  of 
Paita  is  itself  an  open  place  ;  its  sole 
protection  and  defence  is  [a  small  fort 
or  redoubt  near  the  shore  of  the  bay]. 
It  was  of  consequence  to  us  to  be  well 
informed  of  the  fabric  and  strength  of 
this  fort ;  and  by  the  examination  of 
our  prisoners  we  found  that  there  were 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in  it, 
but  that  it  had  neither  ditch  nor  out- 
work, being  only  surrounded  by  a 
plain  brick  wall ;  and  that  the  garri- 
son consisted  of  onl^  one  weak  com- 
pany, but  the  town  itself  might  pos- 
sibly arm  800  men  more. 

Mr  Anson,  having  informed  himself 
of  the  stren^h  of  the  place,*  resolved 
to  attempt  it  that  very  night.  ^  We 
were  then  about  twelve  leagues  distant 
from  the  shore,  far  enough  to  prevent 
our  being  discovered,  yet  not  so  far 
but  that,  by  making  all  the  sail  we 
could,  we  might  arrive  in  the  bay 
with  our  shi^js  in  the  night.  How- 
ever, the  Commodore  prudently  con- 
sidered that  this  would  be  an  impro- 
per method  of  proceeding,  as  our  ships, 
Deing  such  lam  bodies,  might  oe 
easily  discoverea  at  a  distance  even  in 
the  night,  and  might  thereby  alarm 
the  Inheibitants  ana  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  their  valuable 
effects.  He  therefore,  as  the  strength 
of  the  place  did  not  require  our  whole 
force,  resolved  to  attempt  it  with  our 
boats  only,  ordering  the  eighteen- 
oared  barge,  and  our  own  and  the 
Trial's  pinnaces,  on  that  service ;  and 
having  picked  out  fifty-eight  men  to 
man  them,  well  provided  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  lieutenant 
Brett,  and  save  him  his  necessary 
orders.  And  the  better  to  prevent 
the  disappointment  and  confusion 
which  might  arise  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  streets  and  passages  of  the 
place;    tvro    of   the  Spanish    pilots 
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instantly  pnt  off  in  their  boat,  row- 
ing towards  the  fort,  shouting  and 
crying,  "The  English  I  The  English 
does  ! "  by  which  the  whole  town  vras 
suddenly  alarmed ;  and  our  people 
soon  observed  several  lights  hurrying 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  fort, 
and  other  marks  of  the  inhabitants 
being  in  great  motion.  Lieutenant 
Brett  on  this  encouraged  his  men  to 
pull  briskly  up  to  the  shore  that  they 
might  give  the  enemy  as  little  time 
as  possiole  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
However,  before  our  boats  could  reach 
the  shore,  the  people  in  the  fort  had 
got  ready  some  of  their  cannon,  and 
pointed  them  towards  the  landing- 
place  ;  and  though  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  it  might  be  well  supposed 
that  chance  had  a  greater  share  than 
skill  in  their  direction,  yet  the  first 
shot  passed  exti*eme1y  near  one  of  the 
boats,  whistling  just  over  the  heads 
of  the  crew.  This  made  our  people 
redouble  their  efforts,  so  that  they 
had  reached  the  shore,  and  were  in 
part  disembarked,  by  the  time  the 
second  gun  fired.  As  soon  as  our 
men  landed,  they  were  conducted  by 
one  of  the  Spanish  pilots  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  narrow  street,  not  above 
fifty  yards  distant  from  the  beach, 
where  they  were  covered  from  the  fire 
of  the  fort ;  and  being  formed  in  the 
best  manner  the  shortness  of  the  time 
would  allow,  they  immediately  march- 
ed for  the  parade,  which  waa  a  large 
square  at  the  end  of  this  street,  the 
fort  being  one  side  of  the  square  and 
the  Governor's  house  another.  In 
this  march  (though  performed  with 
tolerable  regulari^)  the  shouts  and 
clamoura  of  threescore  sailors  who 
had  been  confined  so  long  on  ship- 
board, and  were  now  for  the  first  time 
on  shore  in  an  enemy's  country — ^joy- 
ous as  they  always  are  when  they  land, 
and  animated  besides  in  the  present 
case  with  the  hopes  of  an  immense 
pillage — the  huzzas,  I  say,  of  this 
spirited  detachment,  joined  with  the 
noise  of  their  drums,  and  favoured  by 
the  night,  had  augmented  their  num- 
bers, in  the  opinion  of  the  enemy,  to 
at  least  800 :  Dy  which  persuasion  the 
inhabitants  were  so  greatly  intimi- 


were  ordered  to  attend  the  lieuten- 
ant, and  to  conduct  him  to  the 
most  convenient  landing-place,  and 
were  afterwards  to  be  his  guides  on 
shore.  And  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  security  for  their  faithful  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion,  the  Commo- 
dore took  care  to  assure  all  our  pri- 
soners, that  if  the  pilots  acted  properly 
they  should  all  of  them  be  released 
and  set  on  shore  at  this  place ;  but  in 
case  of  any  misconduct  or  treachery, 
he  threatened  them  that  the  pilots 
should  be  instantly  shot,  and  that  he 
would  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  Span- 
iards who  were  on  board  him  prisoners 
to  England.  So  that  the  prisoners 
themselves  were  interested  in  our  suc- 
cess ;  and  therefore  we  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  our  conductora  either  of 
negligence  or  perfidy.  And  on  this 
occasion  I  cannot  but  remark  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  of  one  of  the  pilots 
employed  by  us  in  this  business.  It 
seems  (as  we  afterwards  learned)  he 
had  been  taken  by  Captain  Clipperton 
above  twenty  yeare  oefore,  and  had 
been  forced  to  lead  Clipperton  and 
his  people  to  the  surprise  of  Truxillo, 
a  town  within  land  to  the  southward 
of  Paita,  where,  however,  he  contrived 
to  alarm  his  countrymen,  and  to  save 
them,  though  the  place  was  taken. 
Now  that  the  only  two  attempts  on 
shore,  which  were  made  at  so  long  an 
interval  from  each  other,  should  be 
guided  by  the  same  person,  and  he, 
too,  a  prisoner  both  times,  and  forced 
u^n  the  employ  contrary  to  his  in- 
chnation,  is  an  incident  so  very  extra- 
ordinary that  I  could  not  help  taking 
notice  of  it. 

During  our  preparations,  the  ships 
themselves  stood  towards  the  port 
>rith  all  the  sail  they  could  make, 
being  secure  that  we  were  yet  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  seen.  But 
about  10  o'clock  at  niffht,  the  ships 
being  then  within  five  leagues  of  the 
place,  Lieutenant  Brett,  with  tlie 
boats  under  his  command,  put  off, 
and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
without  being  discovered ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  entered  it  than  some 
of  the  neople  on  board  a  vessel  riding 
at  ancnoT  there  perceived  him,  who 
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dated  that  they  were  much  more  soli- 
citous about  the  means  of  their  flight 
than  of  their  resistance.  So  that 
though  upon  entering  the  parade  our 
people  received  a  volley  from  the  mer- 
chants who  owned  the  treasure  then 
in  the  town,  and  who,  with  a  few 
others,  had  ranged  themselves  in  a 

gallery  that  ran  round  the  Governor's 
ouae,  yet  that  post  was  immediately 
abandoned  upon  the  first  fire  made  by 
our  people,  who  were  thereby  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  parade. 

On  this  success  Lieutenant  Brett 
divided  his  men  into  two  parties, 
ordering  one  of  them  to  surround  the 
Governor's  house,  and  if  possible  to 
secure  the  Governor,  whilst  he  himself 
with  the  other  marched  to  the  fort 
with  an  intent  to  force  it  But,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  he  entered  it 
without  opposition;^  for  the  enemy, 
on  his  approach,  abandoned  it,  and 
made  their  escape  over  the  walls.  By 
this  means  the  whole  place  ¥ras  mas- 
tered in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  time  from  the  first  landing, 
with  no  other  loss  than  that  of  one 
man  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two 
wounded ;'  one  of  whom  was  the  Span- 
ish pilot  of  the  Teresa;  who  received  a 

^  "  On  our  getting  possession  of  the 
castle, "  says  Thomas, ' '  our  command- 
ing officer  very  inconsiderately  ordered 
the  guns  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls, 
whicn  accordingly  was  executed  ;  but 
some  time  after,  reflecting  on  the  ill- 
consequence  which  might  attend  that 
proceeding,  he  ordered  two  of  them  to 
be  got  up  and  remounted. " 

'  In  Thomas's  narrative  we  are  told 
more  particularly :  **  We  lost  one  man, 
Peter  Obrian  the  Commodore's  steward, 
who  was  shot  through  the  breast  by  a 
musket  ball ;  and  had  two  wounded, 
to  wit,  Arthur  Lusk,  a  quarter-master, 
and  the  Spanish  pilot  of  the  Teresa, 
whom  we  had  made  use  of  as  a  guide ; 
and  I  have  had  it  reported  from  seve- 
ral officers  then  on  shore,  that  our 
men  ran  to  the  attack,  and  fired  in  so 
irregular  a  manner,  that  it  was,  and 
still  remains  a  doubt,  whether  those 
were  not  shot  by  our  people  rather 
than  by  the  enemy." 


slight  bruise  by  a  ball  which  grazed  on 
his  wrist.  Indeed,  another  of  the 
company,  the  Honourable  Mr  Eeppel, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  had  a 
very  narrow  escape ;  for  having  on  a 
jockey  cap,  one  side  of  the  p^k  was 
shaved  on  close  to  his  temple  by  a 
ball,  which,  however,  did  him  no  other 
injury.  And  now  Lieutenant  Brett, 
after  this  success,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  fort,  and  another  at  the  Governor's 
house,  and  appointed  sentinels  at  all 
the  avenues  of  the  town,  both  to  pre- 
vent any  surprise  from  the  enemy, 
and  to  secure  the  eflects  in  the  place 
from  being  embezzled.  And  this  be- 
ing done,  nis  next  care  was  to  seize  on 
the  custom-house  where  the  treasure 
lay,  and  to  examine  if  any  of  the  in- 
habitants remained  in  the  town,  that 
he  mi^ht  know  what  further  precau- 
tions it  was  necessanrto  take.  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  numbers  left 
behind  were  no  ways  formidable  :  for 
the  greatest  part  of  them  (being  in  bed 
when  the  place  was  surprised)  had  run 
away  with  so  much  precipitation,  t^t 
they  had  not  given  themselves  time 
to  put  on  their  clothes.'  And  in  this 
precipitate  rout  the  Governor  was  not 
the  last  to  secure  himself,  for  he  fled 
betimes,  half-naked,  leaving  his  wife, 
a  young  lady  of  about  seventeen  years 
of  age  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
but  three  or  four  days,  behind  him ; 
though  she  too  was  afterwards  carried 
ofl"  in  her  shift  by  a  couple  of  sentinels, 
just  as  the  detachment  ordered  to  in- 
vest the  house  arrived  before  it.  This 
escape  of  the  Governor  was  an  onpleas- 
ing  circumstance,  as  Mr  Anson  had 
pfl^cularly  recommended  it  to  Lieu- 
tenant Brett  to  secure  his  i>erson  if 
possible,  in  hopes  that  by  that  means 

'  *  *  These  people, "  says  Thomas  con- 
temptuously enough, ' '  having  ei^oyed 
a  long  i)eace,  and  being  enervated  by 
the  luxury  so  customary  in  those  parts, 
their  arms  in  a  bad  condition,  and  no 
person  of  experience  or  courage  to 
head  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
made  so  small  a  resistance,  and  were 
all  driven  out  of  the  town  in  less 
than  half-an-hour  by  only  forts -xAskS^ 
men." 
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we  might  be  able  to  treat  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  place ;  but  it  seems  his 
alertness  rendered  it  impossible  to 
seize  him.  The  few  inhabitants  who 
remained  were  confined  in  one  of  the 
churches  under  a  guard,  except  some 
stout  Negroes  who  were  found  in  the 
place  ;  these,  instead  of  being  shut  up, 
were  employed  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
treasure  from  the  custom-house  and 
other  places  to  the  fort :  however, 
there  was  care  taken  that  they  should 
be  always  attended  by  a  file  of  mus- 
keteers. 

The  transporting  the  treasure  from 
the  custom-house  to  the  fort  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  Mr  Brett's 
people  after  he  had  got  possession  of 
the  place.  But  the  sailors,  while 
they  were  thus  employed,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  houses 
which  lay  near  them,  in  search  of  pri- 
vate pillage.  And,  the  first  things 
which  occurred  to  them  being  the 
clothes  which  the  Spaniards  in  their 
flight  had  left  behind  them,  and  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
were  most  of  them  either  embroidered 
or  laced,  our  peo{)le  eagerly  seized 
these  glittering  nabits,  and  put  l^em 
on  over  their  own  dirty  trousers  and 
jackets ;  not  forgetting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  tie  or  bag-wig,  and  laced 
hat,  which  were  generally  found  with 
the  clothes.  When  this  practice  was 
once  be^n,  there  was  no  preventing 
the  whole  detachment  from  imitating 
it;  and  those  who  came  latest  into 
the  fashion,  not  finding  men's  clothes 
sufficient  to  equip  themselves,  were 
obliged  to  take  up  with  women'sgowns 
and  petticoats,  which  (provided  there 
was  finery  enough)  they  made  no 
scruple  of  putting  on  and  blending 
with  their  own  greasy  dress.  So  that, 
when  a  party  of  them  thus  ridiculously 
metamorphosed  first  appeared  before 
Mr  Brett,  he  was  extremely  surprised 
at  their  appearance,  and  could  not 
immediately  be  satisfied  they  were  his 
own  people. 

These  were  the  transactions  of  our 
detachment  on  shore  at  Paita  the  first 
night:  and  now  to  fetum  to  what 
was  done  on  board  the  Centurion  in 


that  interval.  I  must  observe,  that 
after  the  boats  were  gone  off  we  lay 
by  till  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then,  supposing  our  detachment  to  be 
near  landing,  we  made  an  easy  sail  for 
the  bay.  About  seven  in  the  morning 
we  began  to  open  the  bay,  and  soon 
affcer  we  had  a  view  of  the  town  ;  and 
though  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  yet  it 
was  with  great  joy  that  we  first  dis- 
covered an  infallible  signal  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  hopes :  this  was  by 
means  of  our  perspectives,  for  through 
them  we  saw  an  English  flag  hoisted 
on  the  flagstaff  of  the  foit,  which  to 
us  was  an  incontestible  proof  that  our 
people  had  got  possession  of  the  town. 
We  plied  into  the  bay  with  as  much 
expedition  as  the  wind,  which  thep 
blew  off  shore,  would  permit  us,  and 
at  eleven  the  Trial's  boat  came  on 
board  us,  laden  with  dollars  and 
church-plate ;  and  the  officer  who 
commanded  her  informed  us  of  the 
preceding  night's  transactions,  guch  as 
we  have  already  related  them.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  ten  fathoms  and  a  half,  at 
a  mile  and  a  half  distance  from  the 
town,  and  were  consequently  near 
enough  to  have  a  more  immediate 
intercourse  with  those  on  shore.  And 
now  we  found  that  Mr  Brett  had 
hitherto  gone  on  in  collecting  and 
removing  the  treasure  without  inter- 
ruption ;  but  that  the  enemy  had 
rendezvoused  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  where  they  made  no  inconsider- 
able appearance  :  for,  amongst  the 
rest  of  their  force,  there  were  200 
horse  seemingly  very  well  armed  and 
mounted,  and,  as  we  conceived,  pro- 
perly trained  and  regimented,  being 
furnished  with  trumpets,  drums,  and 
standards.  These  troops  paraded 
about  the  hill  with  ^eat  ostentation, 
sounding  their  military  music,  and 
practising  every  art  to  intimidate  ua 
(as  our  numbers  on  shore  wore  by  this 
time  not  unknown  to  them),  in  hopes 
that  we  might  be  induced  by  our  fears 
to  abandon  the  place  before  the  pillage 
was  completed.  But  wo  were  not  so 
ignorant  as  to  believe  that  this  bod/ 
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of  horse,  whicli  seemed  to  be  what  the 
enemy  principally  depended  on,  would 
dare  to  venture  m  streets  and  among 
houses,  even  had  their  numbers  been 
three  times  as  great ;  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  menaces,  we 
went  on,  as  long  as  the  daylight  last- 
ed, calmly,  in  sending  off  tne  treasure, 
and  in  employing  the  boats  to  carry 
on  board  the  refreshments,  such  as 
hogs,  fowls,  &c.,  which  we  found  here 
in  great  abundance.  But  at  night,  to 
prevent  any  surprise,  the  Commodore 
sent  on  shore  a  reinforcement,  who 
posted  themselves  in  all  the  streets 
leading  to  the  parade ;  and  for  their 
greater  security  they  traversed  the 
streets  with  barricades  six  feet  high  : 
and  the  enemy  continuing  quiet  all 
night,  we  at  davbreak  return^  again 
to  our  labour  oi  loading  the  boats  and 
sending  them  off. 

By  this  time  we  were  convinced  of 
what  conseauence  it  would  have  been 
to  us  had  tortune  seconded  the  pru- 
dent views  of  the  Commodore,  by  per- 
mitting us  to  have  secured  the  Gover- 
nor. For  we  found  in  the  place  many 
storehouses  full  of  valuable  effects, 
which  were  useless  to  us  at  present, 
and  such  as  we  could  not  find  room 
for  on  board.  But  had  the  Governor 
been  in  our  power,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  treated  for  a  ransom, 
which  would  have  been  extremely 
advantageous  both  to  him  and  us ; 
Whereas  he  being  now  at  liberty,  and 
having  collected  all  the  force  of  the 
countiy  for  many  leagues  round,  and 
having  even  got  a  body  of  militia  from 
Piura,  he  was  so  elated  with  his  num- 
bers, and  so  fond  of  his  new  military 
command,  that  he  seemed  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  fate  of  his  govern- 
ment. So  that  though  Mr  Anson  sent 
several  messages  to  him  by  the  inha- 
bitants who  were  in  our  power,  desir- 
ing him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the 
ransom  of  the  town  and  goods,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  an  intimation 
that  he  should  be  far  from  insisting 
on  a  rigorous  equivalent,  but  perhaps 
might  be  satisfied  with  some  live  cattle 
and  a  few  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the 
squadron,  and  assuring  him  too,  that 
if  he  would  not  condescend  at  least  to 


treat,  he  would  set  fire  to  the  town 
and  all  the  warehouses  :  yet  the  gover- 
nor was  so  imprudent  and  arrogant, 
that  he  despised  all  these  reiterated 
applications,  and  did  not  deign  even 
to  return  the  least  answer  to  tnem. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  being  in 
possession  of  the  place,  several  Negro 
slaves  deserted  from  the  enemy  on  the 
hill,  and,  coming  into  the  town, 
voluntarily  enter^  into  our  service. 
One  of  these  was  well  known  to  a 

gentleman  on  board,  who  remembered 
im  formerly  at  Panama.  And  the 
Spaniards  without  the  town  being  in 
extreme  want  of  water,  many  of  their 
slaves  crept  into  the  place  by  stealth, 
and  carried  away  several  jars  of  water 
to  their  masters  on  the  hill ;  and 
though  some  of  them  were  seized  by 
our  men  in  the  attempt,  yet  the  thirst 
amongst  the  enemy  was  so  pressing,  ^ 
that  they  continued  this  practice  till 
we  left  the  place.  And  now,  on  this 
second  day,  we  were  assured  both  by 
the  deserters  and  by  these  prisoners 
we  took,  that  the  Spaniards  on  the 
hill,  who  were  by  this  time  increased 
to  a  formidable  number,  had  resolved 
to  storm  the  town  and  fort  the  suc- 
ceeding night ;  and  that  one  Gordon, 
a  Scotch  Papist,  and  captain  of  a  ship 
in  those  seas,  was  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  this  enterprise.  But  we, 
notwithstanding,  continued  sending 
off  our  boats,  and  prosecuted  our  work 
without  the  least  hurry  or  precipita- 
tion till  the  evening;  and  then  a 
reinforcement  was  again  sent  on  shore 
by  the  Commodore,  and  Lieutenant 
Brett  doubled  his  guards  at  each  of 
the  barricades ;  and  our  posts  being 

*  Thomas  says :  "The  country  there- 
abouts being  for  many  miles  round 
quite  barren  and  sandy,  without  either 
water  or  any  other  thing  necessary  for 
life,  and  tlie  nearest  town  to  them, 
named  as  I  think  Santa  Cruz,  whence 
relief  might  be  got,  being  a  day  and 
a  half  or  two  days*  journey  off,  the 
people  who  had  left  the  town  were  in 
a  starving  condition,  and  we  had 
melancho^  accounts  of  several  dying 
among  them  for  want  chiefly  of  wa.tAt 
during  our  small  «tay." 
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connected  by  means  of  sentinels  placed 
within  call  of  each  other,  and  the 
whole  beingyisited  by  frequent  rounds, 
attended  with  a  drum,  these  marks  of 
our  vigilance,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  be  ignorant  of,  as  they  could 
doubtless  hear  the  drum,  if  not  the 
calls  of  the  sentinels  ;  these  marks,  I 
say,  of  our  vigilance  and  of  our  readi- 
ness to  receive  them,  cooled  their  re- 
solution, and  made  them  forget  the 
vaunts  of  the  preceding  day  ;  so  that 
we  passed  the  second  night  with  as 
little  molestation  as  we  had  done  the 
first. 

We  had  finished  sending  the  treasure 
on  board  the  Centurion  the  evening 
before ;  so  that  the  third  morning, 
being  the  15th  of  November,  the  boats 
were  employed  in  carrying  off  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  effects  that 
remained  in  the  town.  ^  And  the  Com- 
modore intending  to  sail  this  day,  he 
about  10  o'clock,  pursuant  to  his  pro- 
mise, sent  all  his  prisoners,  amount- 
ing to  eighty-eight,  on  shore,  giving 
orders  to  Lieutenant  Brett  to  secure 
them  in  one  of  the  churches  under  a 
strict  guard  till  he  was  ready  to  embark 
his  men.  Mr  Brett  was  at  the  same 
time  ordered  to  set  the  whole  town  on 
fire,'  except  the  two  churches  (which 

^  "Which,"  by  Thomas's  account, 
**  chiefly  consisted  of  rich  brocades, 
laced  cloths,  bales  of  fine  linens  and 
woollens,  britannias,  stays,  and  the 
like ;  together  with  a  great  number 
of  hogs,  some  sheep  and  fowls,  cases 
of  Spanish  brandies  and  wines,  a  great 
quantity  of  onions,  olives,  sweet-meats, 
and  many  other  things  too  tedious  to 
name,  all  which  the  sailors  hoped 
would  have  been  ec^ually  divided  amon^ 
the  ships'  companions,  but  they  founa 
themselves  disappointed." 

'The  burning  of  Paita,  inflicting 
cruel  injury  not  on  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment but  on  an  unoffending  and 
industrious  community*  has  been  gene- 
rally censured  aa  a  violation  oi  the 
laws  of  civilised  warfare.  Earl  Stan- 
hope, usually  slow  to  blame,  savs  the 
act  "has  imprinted  a  deep  blot  on 
the  glory  of  Lord  Anson  s  expedi- 


by  good  fortune  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  houses),  and  then  he 
was  to  abandon  the  place  and  to  come 
on  board.  These  orders  were  punctn- 
ally  complied  with ;  for  Mr  Brett 
immediately  set  his  men  to  work  to 
distribute  pitch,  tar,  and  other  com- 
bustibles (of  which  great  quantities 
were  found  here)  into  houses  situated 
in  different  streets  of  the  town;  so 
that,  the  place  bein^  fired  in  many 
q^uarters  at  the  same  time,  the  destruc- 
tion might  be  more  violent  and  sud- 
den, and  the  enemy,  after  our  depar- 
ture, might  not  be  able  to  extinguish 
it  These  preparations  being  made, 
he  in  the  next  place  ordered  the  can- 
non which  he  found  in  the  fort,  to  be 
nailed  up  ;'  and  then,  setting  fire  to 
those  houses  which  were  most  wind- 
ward, he  collected  his  men,  and 
marched  towards  the  beach,  where 
the  boats  waited  to  carry  them  off 
And  the  part  of  the  beach  where  he 
intended  to  embark  being  an  open 
place  without  the  town,  the  Spaniiutls 
on  the  hill,  perceiving  he  was  retreat- 
ing, resolvea  to  try  if  they  could  not 
precipitate  his  departure,  and  thereby 
lay  some  foundation  for  their  future 
boasting.  And  for  this  purpose  a 
small  squadron  of  their  horse,  consist- 
ing of  about  sixty,  picked  out  as  I 
suppose  for  this  service,  marched 
down  the  hill  with  much  seeming 
resolution  ;  so  that,  had  we  not  been 
prepossessed  with  a  juster  opinion  of 
their  prowess,  we  might  have  sus- 
pected that,  now  we  were  on  the  open 
beach  with  no  advantage  of  situation, 
they  would  certainly  have  charged  us. 
But  we  presumed  (and  we  were  not 
mistaken)  that  this  was  mere  ostenta- 
tion ;  for,  notwithstasding  the  pomp 
and  parade  they  advanced  with,  Mr 
Brett  had  no  sooner  ordered  his  men 
to  halt  and  face  about,  but  the  enemy 
stopped  their  career,  and  never  dared 
to  advance  a  step  farther. 

When  our  people  were  arrived  at 
their  boats,  and  were  ready  to  go  on 
board,  they  were  for  some  time  de- 
layed by  missing  one  of  their  number : 
but  being  unable,  by  their  mutual 

'Spiked. 
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inquiries  amongst  each  other,  to  in- 
form themselres  where  he  was  left,  or 
by  what  accident  he  was  detained, 
tnoj,  after  considerable  delay,  re- 
Bolved  to  get  into  their  boats  and  to 
put  ofiT  without  him.  And  the  last 
man  was  actually  embarked,  and  the 
boats  just  putting  off,  wlien  they 
heard  him  calling  to  them  to  take 
him  in.  The  town  was  by  this  time 
so  thoroughly  on  fire,  and  the  smoke 
covered  the  beach  so  effectually,  that 
they  could  scarcely  see  him,  though 
they  heard  his  voice.  The  lieuten- 
ant instantly  ordered  one  of  the  boats 
to  his  relief,  which  found  him  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  for  he  had  wailed 
as  far  as  he  durst,  being  extremely 
frightened  with  the  apprehensions  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
enraged,  as  they  doubtless  were,  with 
the  pillage  and  destruction  of  their 
town.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  his  staying  behind,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  taken  that  morning  too 
large  a  dose  of  brandy,  which  had 
thrown  him  into  so  sound  a  sleep, 
that  he  did  not  awake  till  the  fire 
came  near  enough  to  scorch  him.  He 
was  strangely  amazed  on  first  opening 
his  eyes,  to  see  the  place  all  on  a  blaze 
on  one  side,  and  several  Spaniards  and 
Indians  not  far  from  him  on  the  other. 
The  greatness  and  suddenness  of  his 
fright  instantly  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  sobriety,  and  gave  him  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  push  through  the 
thickest  of  the  smoke,  as  the  like- 
liest means  to  escape  the  enemy ; 
and  making  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  beach,  he  ran  as  far  into  the 
water  as  he  durst  (for  he  could  not 
swim)  before  he  ventured  to  look 
back.     .     .     . 

By  the  time  our  people  had  taken 
their  comrade  out  of  the  water,  and 
were  making  the  best  of  their  way  for 
the  squadron,  the  flames  had  taken 
possession  of  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  had  got  such  hold,  both  by  means 
of  combustibles  that  had  been  distri- 
buted for  that  purpose,  and  by  the 
slightness  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  houses  were  composed  and  their 
aptitude  to  take  fire,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  apparent  no  efforts  of  the 


enemy  (though  they  flocked  down  in 
great  numbers)  could  possibly  put  a 
stop  to  it,  or  prevent  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  place,  and  all  the 
merchandise  contained  therein. 

Our  detachment  under  Lieutenant 
Brett  having  safely  joined  the  squad- 
ron, the  Commodore  prepared  to  leave 
the  place  the  same  evening.  He 
found,  when  he  first  came  into  the 
bay,  six  vessels  of  the  enemy  at 
anchor  ;  one  of  which  was  the  ship 
which,  according  to  our  intelligence, 
was  to  have  sailed  with  the  treasure 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  which, 
as  we  were  persuaded  she  was  a  good 
sailer,  we  resolved  to  take  with  us. 
The  others  were  two  snows,  a  bark, 
and  two  row -galleys  of  thirty -six 
oars  a-piece ;  these  last,  as  we  were 
afterwards  informed,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  kind  built  at  different 
ports,  were  intended  to  prevent  our 
landing  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Callao ;  for  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
first  intelligence  of  our  squadron 
and  its  force,  expected  that  we 
would  attempt  the  city  of  Limn. 
The  Commodore,  having  no  occasion 
for  these  other  vessels,  had  ordered 
the  masts  of  all  five  of  them  to  be  cut 
away  on  his  first  arrival ;  and  now, 
at  his  leaving  the  place,  they  were 
towed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  scuttled 
and  sunk  ;  and  the  command  of  the 
remaining  ship,  called  the  Solidad, 
being  given  to  Mr  Hughes,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Trial,  who  had  with 
him  a  crew  of  ten  men  to  navigate 
her,  the  squadron  towards  midnight 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  out  of  the 
bay,  being  now  augmented  to  six  sail, 
that  is,  the  Centurion,  and  the  Trial 
prize,  together  with  the  Carmelo,  the 
Teresa,  the  Carmen,  and  our  last 
acquired  vessel,  the  Solidad. 

And  now,  before  I  entirely  quit 
the  account  of  our  transactions  at  this 
place,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impro- 

Cto  give  a  succinct  relation  of^the 
ty  we  made  here,  and  of  the  loss 
the  Spaniards  sustained.  I  have  be- 
fore observed  that  there  were  great 
quantities  of  valuable  effects  in  the 
town ;  but,  as  the  greatest  paxt  ^1 
them  were  ^bat  -w^  cioixiW  -ashJOcisst 

^0 
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dispose  of  nor  carry  away,  the  total 
amount  of  tliis  merchandise  can  only 
be  rudely  guessed  at.  But  the  Span* 
icutis,  in  the  representations  they  made 
to  the  Court  of  Madrid  (as  we  were 
afterwards  assured),  estimated  their 
whole  loss  at  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  no  small  part  of  the  goods  we 
burned  there  were  of  the  richest  and 
most  expensive  species,  as  broad- 
cloths, silks,  cambrics,  yelyets,  &c., 
I  cannot  but  think  their  valuation 
sufficiently  moderate.  As  to  our 
part,  our  acquisition,  though  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  of  what  we 
destroyed,  was  yet  in  itself  far  from 
despicable  ;  for  the  wrought  plate, 
dollars,  and  other  coin  whicn  fell  into 
our  hands,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£80,000  sterling,  besides  several  rings, 
bracelets,  and  jewels,  whose  intrinsic 
value  we  could  not  then  determine  ; 
and  over  and  above  all  this,  the  plun- 
der which  became  the  property  of  the 
immediate  captors  was  very  great ;  so 
that  upon  the  whole  it  was  oy  much 
the  most  important  booty  we  made 
upon  that  coast 

There  remains,  before  I  take  leave 
of  this  place,  another  particularity  to 
be  mentioned,  which,  on  account  of 
the  great  honour  which  our  national 
character  in  those  parts  has  thence 
received,  and  the  reputation  which 
our  Commodore  in  particular  has 
thereby  acquired,  merits  a  distinct 
and  circumstantial  discussion.  It 
has  been  already  related  that  all  the 
prisoners  taken  by  us  in  our  preced- 
ing prizes  were  put  on  shore  and  dis- 
charged at  this  place  ;  amongst  which 
there  were  some  persons  of  consider- 
able distinction,  particularly  a  youth 
of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  son  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of 
Chili.  As  the  barbarity  of  the  Buccan- 
eers, and  the  artful  use  the  rspanish] 
ecclesiastics  had  made  of  it,  nad  filled 
the  natives  of  those  countries  with  the 
most  terrible  ideas  of  the  English  cru- 
elty, we  always  found  our  prisoners,  at 
their  first  coming  on  board  us,  to  be  ex- 
tremely dejected  and  under  great  hor- 
ror  and  anxiety.  In  particular,  this 
youth,  whom  1  last  mentioQed,  having 


never  been  from  home  before,  lamented 
his  captivity  in  the  most  moving 
manner,  regretting  in  very  plaintive 
terms  his  parents,  his  brothers,  his 
sisters,  and  his  native  country,  of  all 
which  he  was  fully  persuaded  he  had 
taken  his  last  farewell,  believing  that 
he  was  now  devoted  for  the  remaining 
jmrt  of  his  life  to  an  abject  and  cruel 
servitude  ;  nor  was  he  singular  in  his 
fears,  for  his  companions  on  board, 
and  indeed  all  the  Spaniards  that 
came  into  our  power,  had  the  same 
desponding  opinion  of  their  situation. 
Mr  Anson  constantly  exerted  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  efface  these  in- 
human impressions  they  had  received 
of  us  ;  always  taking  care  that  as 
many  of  the  principal  people  among 
them  as  there  was  room  for  should 
dine  at  his  table  by  turns  ;  and  giving 
the  strictest  orders,  too,  that  they 
should  at  all  times,  and  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, be  treated  with  the  utmost 
decency  and  humanity.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  it  was 
generally  observed  that  for  the  first 
day  or  two  they  did  not  quit  their 
fears,  but  suspected  the  gentleness  of 
their  usage  to  be  only  preparatory  to 
some  unthought-of  calamity.  How- 
ever, being  confirmed  by  time,  they 
grew  perfectly  easy  in  their  situation, 
and  remarkably  cheerful,  so  that  it  was 
often  disputable  whether  or  no  they 
considered  their  being  detained  by  as 
as  a  misfortune.  For  the  youth  I 
have  above  mentioned,  who  was  near 
two  months  on  board  us,  had  at  last 
so  far  conquered  his  melancholy  sur- 
mises, and  had  taken  such  an  affec- 
tion to  Mr  Anson,  and  seemed  bo 
much  pleased  with  the  manner  of  life, 
totally  different  from  all  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  me 
whether,  if  his  own  opinion  had  been 
taken,  he  would  not  have  preferred  a 
voyage  to  England  in  the  Centurion  to 
the  being  set  on  shore  at  Paita,  where 
he  was  at  liberty  to  rettiru  to  his 
country  and  his  friends. 

This  conduct  of  the  Commodore  to 
his  prisoners,  which  was  continued 
without   interruption   or   deviation, 

gave  them  all  the  highest  idea  of  his 
omonity  and  benevolence,  and  in* 
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daced  them  likewise  (as  mankind  are 
fond  of  forming  general  opinions)  to 
entertain  very  fayoorable  thoughts  of 
the  whole  English  nation.  But  what- 
ever they  might  be  disposed  to  think 
of  Mr  Anson  before  the  taking  of  the 
Teresa,  their  yeneration  for  him  was 
prodigiously  increased  by  his  conduct 
towai^  those  women  whom  (as  I 
have  already  mentioned)  he  took  in 
that  yessel.  For  the  leaving  them 
in  the  possession  of  their  apartaients, 
the  stnct  orders  given  to  prevent  all 
his  people  on  boaid  from  approaching 
them,  and  the  permitting  the  pilot  to 
stay  with  them  as  their  guardian,  were 
measures  that  seemed  so  dififerent  firom 
what  might  be  expected  from  an  ene- 
my and  an  heretic,  that  the  Spaniards 
on  board,  though  they  had  themselves 
experienced  his  beneficence,  were  sur- 
prised at  this  new  instance  of  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  all  this  was  done  with- 
out his  ever  having  seen  the  women, 
though  the  two  daughters  were  both 
esteemed  handsome,  and  the  youngest 
was  celebrated  for  her  uncommon 
beauty.  The  women  themselves,  too, 
were  so  sensible  of  the  obligations 
they  owed  him  for  the  care  ana  atten- 
tion with  which  he  had  protected 
them,  that  they  absolutely  mused  to 
ffo  on  shore  at  Faita  till  they  had 
been  permitted  to  wait  on  him  on 
board  the  Centurion,  to  return  him 
thanks  in  person.  Indeed,  all  the 
prisoners  left  us  with  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  uncommon  treatment. 
A  Jesuit,  in  particular,  whom  the 
Commodore  had  taken,  and  who  was 
an  ecclesiastic  of  some  distinction, 
could  not  help  expressing  himself  with 
sreat  thankfulness  for  the  civilities 
he  and  his  countrymen  had  found  on 
board,  declaring  that  he  should  con- 
sider it  as  his  duty  to  do  Mr  Anson 
justice  at  all  times  ;  adding,  that  his 
usage  of  the  men  prisoners  was  such 
as  could  never  be  forgotten,  and  such 
as  he  could  never  fail  to  acknowledge 
and  recite  upon  all  occasions ;  but  that 
his  behaviour  to  the  women  was  so 
extraordinary,  and  so  extremely  hon- 
ourable, that  he  doubted  all  the  regard 
due  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  character 


would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  render 
it  credible.  And,  indeed,  we  were 
afterwards  informed  that  both  he  and 
the  rest  of  our  prisoners  had  not  been 
silent  on  this  head,  but  had,  both  at 
Lima  and  other  places,  given  the 
greatest  encomiums  to  our  Commo- 
dore ;  the  Jesuit  in  particular,  as  we 
were  told,  having  on  his  account  in- 
terpreted in  a  lax  and  hypothetical 
sense  that  article  of  his  Church  which 
asserts  the  impossibility  of  heretics 
being  saved. 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the 
impression  which  the  Spaniards  hence 
received  to  our  advantf^  is  a  matter 
of  small  import ;  for,  not  to  mention 
several  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
already  felt  the  sood  effects  of  these 
prepossessions,  uie  Spaniards  are  a 
nation  whose  good  opinion  of  us  is 
doubtless  of  more  consequence  than 
that  of  all  the  world  brides.  Not 
only  as  the  commerce  we  have  former- 
ly carried  on  ¥rith  them,  and  perhaps 
may  again  hereafter,  is  so  extremely 
valuaole,  but  also  as  the  transacting 
it  does  so  immediately  depend  on  the 
honour  and  good  faith  of  those  who 
are  entrustea  with  its  management. 
But,  however,  [even]  had  no  national 
oonveniencies  attended  it,  the  Com- 
modore's equity  and  good  temper 
would  not  less  have  deterred  him 
from  all  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  those 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into 
his  hands.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
by  his  constant  attachment  to  these 
humane  and  prudent  maxims  he  has 
acquired  a  distinguished  reputation 
amongst  the  Creole  Spaniards  which 
is  not  confined  merely  to  the  coast 
of  the  South  Seas,  but  is  extended 
through  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  America  :  so  that  his  name  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  mouths 
of  ^  most  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  oi 
that  prodigious  empire.' 

^  Ed.  1776 :  "Was  universally  men- 
tioned with  honour  and  applause  by." 

•  Byron,  who  met,  during  his  resi- 
dence as  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  Chili, 
some  of  the  released  captives,  says : 
**  They  aU  spoke  in  the  highest  tAtYs^ 
of  the  kind  tx^iXmenX.  m«^  \^a^  T«r 
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the  plunder  gotten  at  Paita,  which 
CHAPTER  VII.  those  who  had  acted  on  shore  had 

appropriated  to  themselves,  and  con- 
sidered  it  as  a  reward  for  the  risks 
they  had  run  and  the  resolution  they 
had  shown  in  that  service.  But  those 
who  had  remained  on  board  considered 
this  as  a  very  partial  and  unjust  pro- 
cedure, urging  that,  had  it  been  left 
to  their  choice,  they  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  acting  on  shore  to  the  con- 
tinuing on  board ;  that  their  duty, 
while  their  comrades  were  on  shore, 
was  extremely  fatiguing,  for  besides 
the  labour  of  the  dav  they  were  con- 
stantly under  arms  aU  ni^nt  to  secure 
the  prisoners,  whose  numbers  exceeded 
their  own,  and  of  whom  it  was  then 
necessary  to  be  extremely  watchful, 
to  prevent  any  attempts  they  might 
have  formed  in  that  critical  conjunc- 
ture ;  that  upon  the  whole  it  could 
not  be  denied  but  that  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  force  on  board  was  as 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, as  the  action  of  the  others  on 
shore ;  and  therefore  those  who  had 
continued  on  board  insisted  that  they 
could  not  be  deprived  of  their  share 
of  the  plunder,  without  manifest  in- 
justice. These  were  the  contests 
amongst  our  men,  which  were  carried 
on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides;  and 
though  the  plunder  in  question  was  a 
very  trifle  in  comparison  of  the  trea- 
sure taken  in  the  place  (in  which  there 
was  no  doubt  but  those  on  board  had 
an  e(|ual  right),  yet  as  the  obstinacy 
of  sailors  is  not  always  regulated  by 
the  importance  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, the  Commodore  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stop  to  this  ferment  be- 
times. And  accordingly,  the  morn- 
ing after  our  leaving  Paita,  he  ordered 
all  hands  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
where,  addressing  himself  to  those 
who  had  been  detached  on  shore,  he 
commended  their  behaviour,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  services  on 
that  occasion ;  but  then,  representing 
to  them  the  reasons  ursed  by  those 
who  had  continued  on  ooard  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  plunder,  he 
told  them  that  he  thouglit  these  rea- 
sons very  conclusive,  and  that  the 
expectations  oi  their  comrades  were 


When  we  got  under  sail  from  the 
road  of  Paita  (which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  was  about  midnight  on  the 
16th  of  November)  we  stood  to  the 
westward ;  and  in  the  morning  the 
Commodore  gave  orders  that  the  whole 
squadron  should  spread  themselves, 
in  order  to  look  out  for  the  Glouces- 
ter ;  for  we  now  drew  near  to  the 
station  where  Captain  Mitchel  had 
been  directed  to  cruise,  and  hourly 
expected  to  get  sight  of  him,  but  the 
whole  day  passed  without  seeing  him. 

And  now  a  jealousy  whicn  had 
taken  its  rise  at  Paita,  between  those 
who  had  been  ordered  on  shore  for  the 
attack  and  those  who  had  continued 
on  board,  grew  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  Comm^ore,  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  thought  it  necessary  to 
interpose  his  authority  to  appease  it.^ 

The  ground  of  this  animosity  was 

ceived ;  and  some  of  them  told  us 
the^  were  so  happy  on  board  the  Cen- 
tunon,  that  they  would  not  have  been 
sorry  if  the  Commodore  had  taken 
them  with  him  to  England."  Still 
more  remarkable,  however,  is  Captain 
Basil  Hall's  testimony,  in  his  '*  South 
America:"  "Lord  Anson's  proceed- 
ings are  still  traditionally  known  at 
Paita ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  kindness  with  which  that 
sagacious  officer  invariably  treated  his 
Spanish  prisoners  is,  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  years,  better  known  and 
more  dwelt  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Paita  than  the  capture  and  wanton 
destruction  of  tho  town." 

^  Thomas  tells  a  very  different 
story  about  this  division  of  the  spoil : 
"The  22d,  a  division  was  maae  of 
the  plunder  of  Paita,  and  the  Com- 
modore not  appearing  in  that  affair, 
it  was  done  at  the  pleasure,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  five  or  six 
(no  doubt)  very  disinterested  officers  ; 
and,  indeed,  most  things  of  this  na- 
ture, during  tho  course  of  the  voyage 
being  managed  with  the  same  discre- 
tion and  honour,  no  room  was  left  for 
compiomin^of  particular  partialities. " 
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justly  fonnded ;  and  therefore  he  or- 
dered, that  not  only  the  men,  but  all 
the  officers  likewise,  who  had  been 
employed  in  taking  the  place,  should 
produce  the  whole  of  their  plunder 
immediately  upon  the  quarter-deck  ; 
and  that  it  snould  be  impartially 
divided  amongst  the  whole  crew,  in 
proportion  to  each  man's  rank  and 
commission.  And  to  prevent  those 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
plunder  from  murmuring  at  this  dimi- 
nution of  their  share,  the  Commodore 
added,  that  as  an  encouragement  to 
others  who  might  be  hereafter  em- 
ployed on  like  services,  he  would  give 
ids  entire  share  to  be  distributed 
amongst  those  who  had  been  detached 
for  the  attack  of  the  place.  Thus 
this  troublesome  affair,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  have  gone  on,  might  perhaps 
have  been  attended  with  mischievous 
consequences,  was  by  the  Commo- 
dore's prudence  soon  appeased,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany ;  liot  but  there  were  some  few 
whose  selfish  dispositions  were  unin- 
fluenced by  the  justice  of  this  pro- 
cedure, and  who  were  incapable  of 
discerning  the  force  of  equity,  however 
glaring,  when  it  tended  to  deprive 
them  of  any  part  of  what  they  had 
once  got  into  their  hands. 

This  important  business  employed 
the  best  p£u*t  of  the  day  after  we  came 
from  Paita.  And  now  at  night,  hav- 
ing no  sight  of  the  Gloucester,  the 
Commodore  ordered  the  squadron  to 
bring  to,  that  we  might  not  pass  her 
in  the  dark.  The  next  morning  we 
again  looked  out  for  her,  and  at  ten 
we  saw  a  sail,  to  which  we  gave  chase ; 
and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
near  enough  to  her  to  discover  her  to 
be  the  Gloucester,  with  a  small  vessel 
in  tow.  About  an  hour  after  we  were 
joined  by  them,  and  then  we  learned 
that  Captain  Mitchel,  in  the  whole 
time  of  his  cruise,  had  only  taken 
two  prizes,  one  of  them  being  a  small 
snow,^  whose  cargo  consisted  chiefly 
of  wine,  brandy,  and  olives  in  iars, 
with  about  £7000  in  specie ;'  and  the 

1  Called  the  Del  Oro. 

^  Thomas  says:   *'0n  board  this 


other  a  large  boat  or  launch  which  the 
Gloucester  s  baige  came  up  with  near 
the  shore.  The  prisoners  on  board 
this  vessel  alleged  that  they  were  veiy 
poor,  and  that  their  loading  consisted 
only  of  cotton,  though  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  barge  surprised 
them  seemed  to  insinuate  that  they 
were  more  opulent  than  they  pretend- 
ed to  be,  for  the  Gloucester's  people 
found  them  at  dinner  upon  pigeon- 
pie  served  up  in  silver  dishes.  How- 
ever, the  officer  who  commanded  the 
barge  having  opened  several  of  the 
jars  on  board  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
and  finding  nothing  in  them  but  cot- 
ton, he  was  inclined  to  believe  the 
account  the  prisoners  gave  him ;  but 
the  cargo  being  taken  into  the  Glouces- 
ter, and  there  examined  more  strictly, 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  whole  was  a  very  extraordin- 
ary piece  of  false  package,  and  that 
there  was  concealed  amongst  the  cot- 
ton, in  every  jar,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  double  doubloons  and  dollars 
to  the  amount,  in  the  whole,  of  near 
£12,000.  This  treasure  was  going  to 
Paita,  and  belonged  to  the  same  mer- 
chants who  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  money  we  had 
taken  there ;  so  that,  had  this  boat 
escaped  the  Gloucester,  it  is  probable 
her  cfirgo  would  have  fallen  into  our 
hands.  Besides  these  two  prizes  which 
we  have  mentioned,  the  Gloucester's 
people  told  us  that  they  had  been  in 
sight  of  two  or  three  other  ships  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  escaped  them  ; 
and  one  of  them  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  some  of  our  intelligence, 
was  of  an  immense  value. 

Being  now  joined  by  the  Gloucester 
and  her  prize,  it  was  resolved  that  we 

prize  of  the  Gloucester  were  two  horses, 
which  being,  I  suppose,  fat,  and  pro- 
bably better  food  tnan  their  salt  oeef 
or  pork,  they  killed  and  eat  them ; 
and  this,  I  imagine,  gave  ground  to 
that  fiction  whicn  one  of  the  spurious 
accounts  of  our  voyage  has  ^ven,  of 
our  eagerly  hunting  and  eatmg  wild 
horses,  whereas  in  reality  we  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  a  wild  horse  during 
our  voyage." 
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should  stand  to  the  northwards,  and 
make  the  best  of  our  way  either  to 
Cape  St  Lucas,  in  California,  or  to 
Cape  Corrientes  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
Indeed  the  Commodore,  when  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  had  determined  with  him- 
self  to  touch  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Panama,  and  to  endeavour  to  ^et 
some  correspondence  overland  with 
the  fleet  unaer  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Vernon.  For,  when  we  de- 
parted from  England,  we  left  a  large 
force  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
there  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition 
against  some  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. ^  And  Mr  Anson  taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  enterprise  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  Porto  Bello  perhaps 
might  be  then  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  he  hoped  that  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Isthmus  he  should  easily  pro- 
cure an  intercourse  with  our  countir- 
men  on  the  other  side,  either  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  greatly  disposed  in 
our  favour,  or  even  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  some  of  whom,  for  proper 
rewards,  might  be  induced  to  carry 
on  this  intelligence,  which,  after  it 
was  once  be^un,  might  be  continued 
with  very  little  difficulty.  So  that 
Mr  Anson  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  by  this  means  have  received  a 
reinforcement  of  men  from  the  other 
side,  and  that,  by  settling  a  prudent 
plan  of  operations  with  our  command- 
ers in  the  West  Indies,  he  mi^ht 
have  taken  evon  Panama  itself,  which 
would  have  given  to  the  British  na- 
tion the  possession  of  that  Isthmus, 
whereby  we  should  have  been  in  efiect 
masters  of  all  the  treasures  of  Peru, 
and  should  have  had  in  our  hands  an 
equivalent  for  any  demands,  however 
extraordinarv,  which  we  might  have 
been  induced  to  have  made  on  either 
of  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. Such  were  the  projects  which  the 
Commodore  resolved  in  his  thoughts 
at  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  not- 
withstanding the  feeble  condition  to 
which  he  was  then  reduced.  And 
indeed,  had  the  success  of  our  force  in 
the  West  Indies  been  answerable  to 


^  See  Note  3,  page  829. 


the  general  expectation,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  these  views  would  have 
been  the  most  prudent  that  could  have 
been  thought  of.  But  in  examining 
the  papers  which  were  found  on  board 
the  Carmelo,  the  first  prize  we  took, 
we  learned  (though  I  then  omitted  to 
mention  it)  that  our  attempt  against 
Carthagena  had  failed,  and  that  there 
was  no  probability  that  our  fleet  in 
that  part  of  the  world  would  engage 
in  any  new  enterprise  that  wonld  at 
all  facilitate  this  plan.  And  therefore 
Mr  Anson  gave  over  all  hopes  of  being 
reinforced  across  the  Isthmus,  and 
consequently  had  no  inducement  at 
present  to  proceed  to  Panama,  as  he 
was  incapable  of  attacking  the  place ; 
and  there  was  great  reason  to  believe 
that  by  this  time  there  was  a  general 
embargo  on  all  the  coast. 

The  only  feasible  measure,  then, 
which  was  left  us,  was  to  get  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  southern  parts  of 
California,  or  to  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Mexico,  there  to  cruise  for  the  Manilla 
galleon,  which  we  knew  was  now  at 
sea,  bound  to  the  port  of  Aci^ulco. 
And  we  doubted  not  to  get  on  that 
station  time  enough  to  intercept  her, 
for  this  ship  does  not  [usuallyj  arrive 
at  Acapulco  till  towards  the  middle  of 
January,  and  we  were  now  but  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  did  not  con- 
ceive that  our  passage  thither  would 
cost  us  above  a  montn  or  five  weeks; 
so  that  we  imagined  we  had  near  twice 
as  much  time  as  was  necessary  for  our 
purpose.     .    .     . 

Having  determined  to  go  to  Quibo, 
we  directed  our  course  to  the  north- 
ward, being  eight  sail  in  company, 
and  consequently  having  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  very  formidable  fleet ;  and 
on  the  19th,  at  daybreak,  we  discovered 
Cape  Blanco,  bearing  SSE.  half  E., 
seven  miles  distant  This  cape  lies 
in  the  Latitude  of  V  15'  S.,  and  is 
always  made  by  ships  bound  either  to 
windward  or  to  leeward,  so  that  off 
this  cape  is  a  most  excellent  station 
to  cruise  upon  the  enemy.  By  this 
time  we  found  that  our  last  jirize,  the 
Solidad,  was  far  from  answering  the 
character  given  her  of  a  good  suler ; 
and  she  and  the  Santa  Teresa  delay- 
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ing  UB  considerably,  the  Commodore 
ordered  them  both  to  be  cleared  of 
eyerything  that  might  prove  useful 
to  the  rest  of  the  ships,  and  then  to 
be  burned.  Having  given  proper  in- 
structions, and  a  rendezvous  to  the 
Gloucester  and  the  other  prizes,  we 
proceeded  in  our  course  for  Quibo; 
and  on  the  22d,  in  the  morning,  saw 
the  Island  of  Plata,  ^  bearing  £.,  dis- 
tant four  leagues.  Here  one  of  our 
prizes  was  ordered  to  stand  close  in 
with  it,  both  to  discover  if  there  were 
any  ships  between  that  island  and  the 
continent,  and  likewise  to  look  out  for 
a  stream  of  fresh  water  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  there,  and  which  would 
nave  saved  us  the  trouble  of  going  to 
Quibo ;  but  she  returned  without  hav- 
ing seen  any  ship  or  finding  any 
water.  At  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Point  Mania  bore  SE.  by  E.,  seven 
miles  distant ;  and  there  being  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Captain  Mitchel  took  this  op- 
Eortunity  of  sending  away  several  of 
is  prisoners  from  the  Gloucester  in 
the  Spanish  launch.  The  boats  were 
now  daily  emj>loyed  in  distributing 
provisions  on  board  the  Trial  and 
other  prizes  to  complete  their  stock 
for  six  months ;  and  that  the  Cen- 
turion might  be  the  better  prepared 
to  give  the  Manilla  ship  (one  of  which 
we  were  told  was  of  an  immense  size) 
a  warm  reception,  the  carpenters  were 
ordered  to  fix  eight  stocks  in  the 
main  and  fore  tops,  which  were  pro- 
perly fitted  for  the  mounting  of  swivel 
guns. 

On  the  25th  we  had  a  sight  of  the 
Island  of  Gallo,  bearing  ESE.  half  E., 
four  leagues  distant ;  and  hence  we 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Panama  with  a  NW. 
course,  hoping  that  this  would  have 
carried  us  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Island 
of  Quibo.  But  we  afterwards  found 
that  we  ought  to  have  stood  more  to 
the  westward ;  for  the  winds  in  a  short 
time  began  to  incline  to  that  quarter, 
and  mi^e  it  difiicult  for  us  to  gain 
the  island. 

^  So  called,  it  is  said,  because  here 
Sir  Francis  Drake  divided  the  treasure 
he  had  captured  in  the  South  Seas, 


On  the  27th,  Captain  Mitchel  hav- 
ing finished  the  clearing  of  his  largest 
Enze,  she  was  scuttled  and  set  on  fire ; 
nt  we  still  consisted  of  five  ships 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
them  all  good  sailers,  so  that  we 
never  occasioned  any  delay  to  each 
other.  Being  now  in  a  rainy  climate, 
which  we  had  been  long  (ususod  to, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  calk  the 
sides  of  the  Centurion,  to  prevent  the 
rain-water  from  running  into  her. 
On  the  3d  of  December  we  had  a  view 
of  the  Island  of  Quibo  ;  the  east  end 
of  which  then  bore  fh;m  us  NNW., 
four  leagues  distant,  and  the  Island 
of  Quicara  WNW.,  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Here  we  struck  ground 
with  sixty-five  fathoms  of  line,  and 
found  the  bottom  to  consist  of  grey 
sand  with  black  specks.  When  we 
had  thus  got  sight  of  the  land,  we 
found  the  wind  to  hang  westerly ;  and 
therefore,  night  coming  on,  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  stand  otf  till  morning, 
as  there  are  said  to  be  some  shoals  in 
the  entrance  of  the  channel.  At  six 
the  next  morning,  Point  Mariato  bore 
N£.  half  N.,  three  or  four  leagues 
distant.  In  weathering  this  point  all 
the  squadron,  except  the  Centurion, 
were  very  near  it ;  and  the  Gloucester, 
being  the  leewardinost  ship,  was  forced 
to  tack  and  stand  to  the  southward, 
BO  that  we  lost  sight  of  her.  At  nine, 
the  Island  Sebaco  bore  NW.  by  N., 
four  leagues  distant ;  but  the  wind 
still  proving  unfavourable,  we  were 
oblij^  to  ply  on  and  off  for  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty-four  hours,  and  were 
frequently  taken  aback.  However, 
at  eleven  the  next  morning  the  wind 
happily  settled  in  the  SSW.,  and  we 
bore  away  for  the  SSE.  end  of  the  is- 
land, ana  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
entered  Canal  Bueno,  passing  round 
a  shoal  which  stretches  off  about  two 
miles  from  the  south  point  of  the 
island.  This  Canal  Bueno,  or  Good 
Channel,  is  at  least  six  miles  in 
breadth ;  and  as  we  had  the  wind 
large,  we  kept  in  a  good  depth  of 
water,  generally  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-uiree  fathoms,  and  came  not 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  diataxkOA  ^1 
the  breakeis  -,  t\io\i^  Vcl  iXi  ^^t^^^t^ 
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Lility,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we 
might  have  ventured  much  nearer 
without  incurring  tlie  least  danger. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  we  came  to 
an  anchor  in  thirty-three  fathoms 
muddy  ground  ;  tlie  south  point  of 
the  island  bearing  S£.  by  S.,  a  re- 
markable hi^h  part  of  the  Island  AY. 
by  N.,  and  the  Island  Sebaco  E. 
byN. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  next  morning,  after  our  coming 
to  an  anchor,  an  omcerwas  despatched 
on  shore  to  discover  the  watering- 

Elacc,  who  having  found  it,  returned 
efore  noon  ;  and  then  we  sent  the 
long-boat  for  a  load  of  water,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  weighed  and  stood 
farther  in  with  our  ships.  At  two 
we  came  again  to  an  anchor  in  twenty- 
two  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  rough 
gravel  intermixed  with  broken  sIielTs, 
the  watering-place  now  bearing  from 
us  NW.  half  N.,  only  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  distant.  This  Island  of 
Quibo  is  extremely  convenient  for 
wooding  and  watering ;  for  the  trees 
grow  close  to  the  high-water  mark, 
and  a  large  rapid  stream  of  fresh 
water  runs  over  the  sandy  beach  into 
the  sea  :  so  that  we  were  little  more 
than  two  days  in  laying  in  all  the 
wood  and  water  we  wanted.  .  .  . 
Whilst  the  ship  continued  here  at 
anchor,  the  Commodore,  attended  by 
some  of  his  officers,  went  in  a  boat  to 
examine  a  bay  which  lay  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  they  afterwards  ranged  all 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
And  in  the  places  where  they  put  on 
shore  in  the  course  of  his  expedition, 
they  generally  found  the  soil  to  be  ex- 
tremely rich,  anclmet^ith  great  plenty 
of  excellent  water.  In  particular,  near 
the  NE.  point  of  the  uland  they  dis- 
covered a  natural  cascade  which  sur- 
passed, as  they  conceived,  everything 
of  this  kind  which  human  art  or 
industry  has  hitherto  produced.  It 
was  a  river  of  transparent  water,  about 
forty  yardfl  wide,  which  ran  down  a 
decuvjtjr  of  near  150  yards  in  length. 


The  channel  it  ran  in  waa  very  irreg- 
ular; for  it  was  entirely  formed  of 
rock,  both  its  sides  and  bottom  being 
made  up  of  large  detached  blocks ; 
and  by  these  the  course  of  the  water 
was  frequently  interrupted  :  for  in 
some  places  it  ran  sloping  with  a 
rapid  but  uniform  motion,  while  in 
other  parts  it  tumbled  over  the  ledges 
of  rocks  with  a  perpendicular  descent 
All  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stream 
was  a  fine  wood  ;  and  even  the  huge 
masses  of  rock  which  overhung  the 
water,  and  which,  by  their  various 
projections,  formed  the  inequalities 
of  the  channel,  were  covered  with 
lofty  forest  trees.  Whilst  the  Com- 
modore, and  those  w^ho  were  with 
him,   were  attentively  viewing  this 

Elace,  and  remarking  the  dinerent 
lendings  of  the  water,  the  rocks,  and 
the  wood,  there  came  in  sight  (as  it 
were  with  an  intent  still  to  heighten 
and  animate  the  prosi^ect)  a  prodigious 
flight  of  macaws,  which,  hovering 
over  this  spot,  and  often  wheeling  and 
playing  on  the  wing  about  it,  afforded 
a  most  brilliant  appearance  by  the 
glittering  of  the  sun  on  their  varie- 
gated plumage ;  so  that  some  of  the 
spectators  cannot  refrain  from  a  kind 
of  transport  when  they  recount  the 
complicated  beauties  which  occurred 
in  this  extraordinary  water-fall. 

In  this  expedition,  which  the  boat 
made  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  though  tliey  met  with  no  in- 
habitants, yet  they  saw  many  huts 
upon  the  shore,  and  great  heaps  of 
shells  of  fine  mother-of-pearl  scattered 
up  and  down  in  diflerent  places. 
These  were  the  remains  left  ny  the 
pearl  fishers  from  Panama,  who  often 
frequent  this  place  in  the  summer 
season  ;  for  the  pearl  oysters,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  are  so  plenty  at 
Quibo,  that  by  advancing  a  very  little 
way  into  the  sea,  you  might  stoop 
down  and  reach  them  from  the  bottom. 
They  are  usually  very  large,  and  out 
of  curiosity  we  opened  some  of  them 
with  a  view  of  tasting  tliem,  but  we 
found  them  extremely  tough  and  un- 
palatable. ... 
Though  the  pearl  oyster  was  in- 
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capable  of  bein^  eaten,  yet  the  sea  at 
this  place  furnished  us  with  another 
dainty  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  per- 
fection. This  was  the  turtle,  of  which 
we  took  here  what  quantity  we  pleased. 
There  are  generally  reckoned  four 
species  of  turtle,  that  is,  the  trunk 
turtle,  the  loggerhead,  the  hawksbiU, 
and  the  green  turtle.  The  two  first 
are  rank  and  unwholesome ;  the 
hawksbill  (which  furnishes  the  tor- 
toise-shell) is  but  indifferent  food, 
though  better  than  the  other  two ; 
but  the  green  turtle  is  generally 
esteemed,  by  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  taste,  to 
be  the  most  delicious  of  all  eatables ; 
and  that  it  is  a  most  wholesome  food 
we  are  amply  convinced  by  our  own 
experience.  For  we  fed  on  this  last 
species,  or  the  green  turtle,  for  near 
four  months,  and  consequently,  had 
it  been  in  any  degree  noxious,  its  ill 
effects  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
us. 

In  three  days'  time  we  had  com- 
pleted our  business  at  this  place,  and 
were  extremely  impatient  to  put  to  sea, 
that  we  miglit  arrive  in  time  enough 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  intercept 
the  Manilla  galleon.  But  the  wind 
being  contrary  detained  us  a  night, 
and  the  next  day,  when  we  got  into 
the  offing  (which  we  did  through  the 
same  channel  by  which  we  entered) 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  hovering 
about  the  island  in  hopes  of  getting 
sight  of  the  Gloucester,  which,  as  I 
have  in  the  last  Chapter  mentioned, 
was  separated  from  us  on  our  first 
arrival.  It  was  the  9th  of  December, 
in  the  morning,  when  we  put  to  sea  ; 
and  continuing  to  the  southward  of 
the  island,  looking  out  for  the  Glou- 
cester, we,  on  the  10th,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  discerned  a  small  sail  to 
the  northward  of  us,  to  which  we 
gave  chase,  and  coining  up  with  her 
took  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  bark 
from  Panama,  bound  to  Cheripe,  an 
inconsiderable  village  on  the  contin- 
ent, and  was  called  the  Jesu  Nazer- 
eno.  She  had  nothing  on  board  but 
some  oakum,  about  a  ton  of  rock  salt, 
and  between  £30  and  £40  in  specie, 
moAt  of  it  consisting  of  small  silver 


money  intended  for  purchasing  a  car- 
go of  provisions  at  Cheripe. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December  we  were 
at  last  relieved  from  the  perplexity 
we  had  suffered  by  the  separation  of 
the  Gloucester  ;  ror  on  that  day  she 
joined  us,  and  informed  us  that  in 
tacking  to  the  southward,  on  our  first 
arrival,  she  had  sprung  her  fore-top- 
mast, which  had  disabled  her  from 
working  to  windward,  and  prevented 
her  from  joining  us  sooner.  And  now 
we  scuttled  and  sunk  the  Jesu  Nazar- 
eno,  the  prize  we  took  last ;  and  hav- 
ing the  greatest  impatience  to  get  into 
a  proper  station  for  the  galleon,  we 
stood  all  together  to  the  westward, 
leaving  the  Island  of  Quibo  (notwith- 
standing all  the  impedimente  we  met 
with)  in  about  nine  days  after  our 
first  coming  in  sight  of  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  12th  of  December  we  stood 
from  Quibo  to  the  westward ;  and  the 
same  day  the  Commodore  delivered' 
fresh  instructions  to  the  captains  of 
the  men-of-war,  and  the  commanders 
of  our  prizes,  appointing  them  the 
rendezvous  they  were  to  make,  and 
the  courses  they  were  to  steer  in  case 
of  a  separation.  And  first  they  were 
directed  to  use  all  possible  despatch 
in  getting  to  the  northward  ox  the 
harbour  of  Acapulco,  where  they  were 
to  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  the  land 
between  the  Latitudes  of  18°  and  19" ; 
thence  they  were  to  beat  up  the  coast, 
at  eight  or  ten  leagues'  distance  from 
the  shore,  till  they  came  abreast  of 
Cape  Corrientes,  in  the  Latitude  of 
20*  20'.  When  they  arrived  there, 
they  were  to  continue  cruising  on  that 
station  till  the  14th  of  February ; 
and  then  thev  were  to  proceed  to  the 
middle  island  of  the  Ires  Marias,  in 
the  Latitude  of  21°  25',  bearing  from 
Cape  Corrientes  NW.  by  N.,  twenty- 
five  leagues  distant.  And  if  at  this 
island  they  did  not  meet  the  Com- 
modore, they  were  there  to  recniit 
their  wood  and  water,  and  ibfosi  \q 
make  the  beat  ol  t\ievt  "fjwj  \ja  Vfta 
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Island  of  Macao,  on  the  coast  of 
China.  These  orders  being  distri- 
buted to  all  the  ships,  we  had  little 
doubt  of  arriving  soon  upon  our  in- 
tended station,  as  we  expected,  upon 
increasing  our  offing  from  Quibo,  to 
fall  in  with  the  regular  trade-wind. 
But,  to  our  extreme  vexation,  we 
were  baffled  for  near  a  month,  either 
with  tempestuous  weather  from  the 
western  quarter,  or  with  dead  calms 
and  heavy  rains,  attended  with  a 
sultry  air ;  so  that  it  was  the  25th  of 
December  before  we  pot  a  sight  of  the 
Island  of  Cocos,  which,  by  our  reck- 
oning was  only  100  leagues  from  the 
continent ;  and  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  make  so  little  way  that  we  did 
not  lose  sight  of  it  again  in  five  days. 
This  island  we  found  to  be  in  the 
Latitude  of  6*  20'  N.  It  has  a  high 
hummock  towards  the  western  part, 
which  descends  gradually,  and  at  last 
terminates  in  a  low  point  to  the  east- 
ward. From  the  Island  of  Cocos  we 
stood  W.  by  N.,  and  were  till  the 
9th  of  January  in  running  100  leagues 
more.  We  had  at  first  nattered  our- 
selves that  the  uncertain  weather  and 
western  gales  we  met  with  were  owing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  continent, 
from  which,  as  we  got  more  distant, 
we  expected  every  day  to  be  relieved 
by  falling  in  with  the  eastern  trade- 
wind.  But  as  our  hopes  were  so  long 
baffled,  and  our  patience  auite  ex- 
hausted, we  began  at  lengtn  to  de- 
spair of  succeeding  in  the  great 
purpose  we  had  in  view,  that  of 
intercepting  the  Manilla  galleon ; 
and  this  produced  a  general  dejection 
amongst  us,  as  we  had  at  first  con- 
sider^ this  project  as  almost  infal- 
lible, and  had  indulged  ourselves  in 
the  most  boundless  hopes  of  the 
advantages  we  should  thence  receive. 
However,  our  despondency  was  at 
last  somewhat  alleviated  by  a  favour- 
able change  of  the  wind  ;  for  on  the 
9th  of  January  a  gale  for  the  first 
time  sprung  up  from  the  NE.,  and  on 
this  we  took  the  Carmelo  in  tow,  as 
the  Gloucesterdid  the  Carmen,  making 
all  the  sail  we  could  to  improve  the 
advantage,  for  we  still  suspected  that 
Jt  was  only  a  temporary  gale,  which 


would  not  last  long ;  but  the  next 
day  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  wind  did  not  only  continue 
in  the  same  quarter,  but  blew  with  so 
much  briskness  and  steadiness,  that 
we  now  no  longer  doubted  of  its  be- 
ing the  true  trade-wind.  And  as  we 
advanced  apace  towards  our  station, 
our  hopes  t)egan  to  revive,  and  our 
former  despair  by  degrees  gave  place 
to  more  sanguine  prejumces;  for 
though  the  customary  season  of  the 
arrival  of  the  galleon  at  Acapulco  was 
already  elapsed,  yet  we  were  by  this 
time  unreasonable  enough  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  some  accidental  delay 
might,  for  our  advantage,  lengthen  out 
her  passage  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

When  we  got  into  the  trade-wind, 
we  found  no  alteration  in  it  till  the 
17th  of  January,  when  we  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  Latitude  of  12*  60' ;  but 
on  that  day  it  shifted  to  the  vrest- 
ward  of  N.  This  change  we  imputed 
to  our  having  hauled  up  too  soon, 
though  we  then  esteemed  ourselves 
full  seventy  leagues  from  the  coast, 
which  plainly  shows  that  the  trade- 
wind  does  not  take  place  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  con- 
tinent. After  this  the  wind  was  not 
so  favourable  to  us  as  it  had  been ; 
however,  we  still  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  26th  of  January, 
being  then  to  the  northward  of  Aca- 
pulco, we  tacked  and  stood  to  the 
eastward,  with  a  view  of  making  the 
land.  In  the  preceding  fortnight  we 
caught  some  turtle  on  the  suriKuM 
of  the  water,  and  sevend  dolphins, 
bonitos,  and  albicores.  One  oay,  as 
one  of  the  sail-makers*  mates  was 
fishing  from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom, 
he  lost  his  hold,  and  dropped  into  the 
sea ;  and  the  ship,  which  was  then 
going  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots, 
went  directly  over  him.  But,  as  we 
had  the  Carmelo  in  tow,  we  instantly 
called  out  to  the  x>eople  on  board  her, 
who  threw  him  over  several  ends  of 
ropes,  one  of  which  he  fortunately 
caught  hold  of,  and  twisting  it  round 
his  arm,  they  hauled  him  into  the 
ship  without  his  having  received  anv 
other  injury  than  a  wrench  in  his 
arm,  of  which  he  soon  rocoverod. 
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When,  on  the  26th  of  January,  we 
stood  to  the  eastward,  we  expected  by 
our  reckonings  to  have  fallen  in  with 
the  land  on  the  28th  ;  but  though  the 
weather  was  perfectly  clear,  we  had  no 
sight  of  it  at  sunset,  and  therefore  we 
continued  on  our  course,  not  doubting 
but  we  should  see  it  by  the  next  morn- 
ing.   About  ten  at  night  we  discov- 
ert a  light  on  the  larbofuti-bow, 
bearing  from  us  NNE.    The  Trial's 
prize,  too,  which  was  about  a  mile 
ahead  of  us,  made  a  signal  at  the 
same  time  for  seeing  a  sail;  and  as 
we  had  none  of  us  any  doubt  but 
what  we  saw  was  a  ship's  light,  we 
were  all  extremely  animated  with  a 
firm  persuasion  that  it  was  the  Manilla 
galleon,  which  had  been  so  long  the 
object  of  our  wishes.   And  what  added 
to  our  alacrity  was  our  expectation  of 
meeting  with  two  of  them  instead  of 
one,  for  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  light  in  view  was  carried  in  the 
top  of  one  ship  for  a  direction  to  her 
consort.    We  immediately  cast  off  the 
Carmelo,  and  pressed  forward  with  all 
our  canyas,  making  a  signal  for  the 
Gloucester  to  do  the  same.    Thus  we 
chased  the  light,  keeping  all  our  hands 
at  their  respectiye  quaiters,  under  an 
expectation  of  engaging  in  the  next 
half  hour,  as  we  sometimes  conceived 
the  chase  to  be  about  a  mUe  distant, 
and  at  other  times  to  be  within  reach 
of  our  fl^s ;  and  some  on  board  us 
positiyely  averred  that  besides   the 
li^t  they  could  plainly  discern  her 
sails.    The  Commodore  himself  was  so 
fully  persuaded  that  we  should  be  soon 
alonmde  of  her,  that  he  sent  for  his 
first  lieutenant,  who  commanded  be- 
tween decks,  and  directed  him  to  see  all 
the  great  guns  loaded  with  two  round- 
shotfor  the  first  broadside,  and  after  that 
with  one  round-shot  and  one  grape  ; 
strictly  charging  him,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  suffer  a  gun  to  be  fired  till  he,  the 
Commodore,  snould  give  orders,  which 
he  informed  the  lieutenant  would  not 
be  till  we  arrived  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  enemy.     In  this  constant  and 
eager  attention  we  continued  all  night, 
always  presuming  that  another  quuter 
of  an  hour  would  brings  us  up  with 
this  Manilla  ship,  whose  wealth,  with 


that  of  her  supposed  consort,  we  now 
estimated  by  round  millions.  But 
when  the  morning  broke,  and  day- 
light came  on,  we  were  most  strangely 
and  vexatiously  disappointed  by  fold- 
ing that  the  light  whicn  had  occasioned 
all  this  bustle  and  expectancy  was 
only  a  fire  on  the  shore.  Indeed,  the 
circumstances  of  this  deception  are  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  scarcely  cred- 
ible ;  for  by  our  run  during  the  night, 
and  the  distance  of  the  bnd  in  the 
morning,  there  was  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  this  fire,  when  we  first  dis- 
covered it,  was  about  twenty-five 
leagues  from  us :  and  yet  I  believe 
there  was  no  person  on  board  who 
doubted  of  its  being  a  ship's  light,  or 
of  its  being  near  at  hand.  It  was, 
indeed,  upon  a  very  high  mountain, 
and  continued  burning  for  several  days 
afterwards ;  it  was  not  a  volcano,  but 
rather,  as  I  suppose,  stubble  or  heath  set 
on  fire  for  some  purpose  of  agriculture. 

At  sun-risiifg,  after  this  mortifying 
delusion,  we  found  ourselves  about 
nine  leagues  off  the  land,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  NW.  to  E.  half  N. 
On  this  land  we  observed  two  remark* 
able  hummocks,  such  as  are  usually 
called  paps,  which  bore  N.  from  us ; 
these  a  Spanish  pilot  and  two  Indians, 
who  were  the  only  persons  amongst  us 
that  pretended  to  nave  traded  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  affirmed  to  be  over 
the  harbour  of  Acapulco.  Indeed,  we 
very  much  doubted  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast ;  for  we  found  these  paps 
to  be  in  the  Latitude  of  17°  66',  where- 
as those  over  Acapulco  are  said  to  be 
in  17**  only  ;  and  we  afterwards  found 
our  suspicions  of  their  skill  to  be  well- 
grounded.^  However,  they  were  very 
confident,  and  assured  us  that  the 
height  of  the  mountains  was  itself  an 
infallible  mark  of  the  harbour;  the 
coast,  as  they  pretended  (though  falsely) 
being  generally  low  to  the  eastward 
and  westward  of  it. 

And  now,  bein^  in  the  track  of  the 
Manilla  galleon,  it  was  a  great  doubt 
with  us  (as  it  was  near  the  end  of 
January)  whether  she  was  or  was  not 

^  Bee  Dampier's  description  ol  ^Xa 
I  place,  Chapter  IIL.,  ^^^a^  ^^^. 
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arrivod.  But,  examining  our  prisoners 
about  it,  they  assured  us  that  she  was 
sometimes  known  to  come  in  after  the 
middle  of  February  ;  and  they  endea- 
voured to  persuade  us  that  the  fire  we 
had  seen  on  shore  was  a  proof  that  she 
was  as  yet  at  sea,  it  being  customaryi 
as  they  said,  to  make  use  of  these  fires 
as  signals  for  her  direction  when  she 
continued  longer  out  than  ordinary. 
On  this  information,  strengthened  by 
our  propensity  to  bclieye  them  in  a 
matter  which  so  pleasingly  flattered 
our  wishes,  we  resolved  to  cruise  for 
her  for  some  days  ;  and  wo  accordingly 
spread  our  ships  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  leagues  from  the  coast,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  she 
should  pass  us  unobserved.  However, 
not  seeing  her  soon,  we  were  at  inter- 
vals inclined  to  suspect  that  she  had 
gained  her  port  already ;  and  as  we 
now  began  to  want  a  harbour  to  refresh 
our  people,  the  uncertainty  of  our  pre- 
sent situation  gave  us  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  we  were  very  solicitous  to  get 
some  positive  intelligence,  which  might 
either  set  us  at  liberty  to  consult  our 
necessities,  if  the  galleon  was  arrived, 
or  might  animate  us  to  continue  on 
our  present  cruise  with  cheerfulness, 
if  she  was  not.  With  this  view  the 
Commodore,  after  examining  our  pri- 
soners very  particularly,  resolved  to 
send  a  boat,  under  colour  of  the  night, 
into  the  harbour  of  AcapiUco,  to  see 
if  the  Manilla  ship  was  there  or  not, 
one  of  the  Indians  being  very  positive 
that  this  might  be  done  without  the 
boat  itself  being  discovered.  To  exe- 
cute this  project,  the  barge  was  de- 
spatched tne  6th  of  February,  with  a 
sufficient  crew  and  two  officers,  who 
took  with  them  a  Spanish  pilot,  and 
the  Indian  who  had  insisted  on  the 
practicability  of  this  measure,  and  had 
undertaken  to  conduct  it.  Our  barge 
did  not  return  to  us  again  till  the  lltn, 
when  the  officers  acquainted  Mr  Anson 
that,  agreeable  to  our  suspicion,  there 
was  nothing  like  a  harbour  in  the  place 
where  the  Spanish  pilots  had  at  first 
asserted  Acapulco  to  lie ;  that,  when 
they  had  satisfied  themselves  in  this 
particular,  they  steered  to  the  east- 
ward  in  hopes  of  discovering  it,  and 


had  coasted  along  shore  thirty-two 
leagues ;  that  in  this  whole  range 
they  met  chiefly  with  sandy  beaches 
of  a  great  length,  over  which  the  sea 
broke  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  boat  to  land  ;  that 
at  the  end  of  their  run  they  could  just 
discover  two  paps  at  a  very  ^reat  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward,  which  from 
their  appearance  and  their  latitude 
they  concluded  to  be  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acapulco  ;  but  that, 
not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  water  and  provision  for  their 
passage  thither  and  back  again,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  Commo- 
dore, to  acquaint  him  with  their  dis- 
appointment On  this  intelligence  we 
all  made  sail  to  the  eastward,  in  order 
to  get  into  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
port ;  the  Commodore  resolving  to 
send  the  barge  a  second  time  upon  the 
same  enterprise  when  we  were  arrived 
within  a  moderate  distance.  And  the 
next  day,  which  was  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  being  by  that  time  consider- 
ably advanced,  the  barge  was  again 
despatched,  and  particular  instructions 
given  to  the  officers  to  preserve  them* 
selves  from  being  seen  from  the  shore. 
On  the  13th,  we  espied  a  high  land  to 
the  eastward,  whicn  we  first  imagined 
to  be  that  over  the  harbour  of  Acapulco; 
but  we  afterwards  found  that  it  was 
the  high  laud  of  Seguateneo,^  where 
there  is  a  small  harbour  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  more 
ample  mention  hereafter.  And  now, 
having  waited  six  days  without  any 
news  of  our  barge,  we  began  to  be 
uneasy  for  her  safety ;  but  on  the 
seventh  day,  that  is,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  she  returned.  The  officers 
informed  the  Commodore  that  they  had 
discovered  the  harbour  of  Acapulco, 
which  they  esteemed  to  bear  from  us 
£SE.  at  least  fifty  leagues  distant;  that 
on  the  17th,  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  got  within  the  island 
that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  yet  neither  the  Spanish  pilot  nor 
the  Indian  who  were  with  them  could 
give  them  any  information  where  they 

^  Chequetan ;    see    Chapter    XII., 
page  421. 
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then  were ;  but  that,  while  they  were 
l3ring  upon  their  oars  in  suspense  what 
to  do,  being  ignorant  that  they  were 
then  at  the  very  place  they  sought  for, 
they  discerned  a  small  light  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  on  which  they 
instantly  plied  their  paddles,  and 
moving  as  silently  as  possible  towards 
it,  they  found  it  to  be  in  a  fishing 
canoe,  which  they  surprised,  with 
three  Negroes  that  belonged  to  it.  It 
seems  the  Negroes  at  first  attempted 
to  jump  overboard,  and  being  so  near 
the  land,  they  would  easuy  have 
swam  on  shore ;  but  they  were  pre- 
vented by  presenting  a  piece  at  them, 
on  which  tney  readuy  submitted,  and 
were  taken  into  the  barge.  The  officers 
further  added,  that  they  had  imme- 
diately turned  the  canoe  adrift  against 
the  face  of  a  rock,  where  it  would 
inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
fury  of  the  sea  ;  this  they  did  to  de- 
ceive those  who  perhaps  might  be  sent 
from  the  town  to  search  after  the 
canoe ;  for,  upon  seeing  several  pieces 
of  a  wreck,  tney  would  immediately 
conclude  that  the  people  on  board  her 
had  been  drowned,  and  would  have 
no  suspicion  of  their  having  fallen  into 
our  hands.  When  the  crew  of  the 
barge  had  taken  this  precaution,  they 
exerted  their  utmost  strength  in  pull- 
ing out  to  sea,  and  by  dawn  of  day 
had  gained  such  an  offing  as  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  seen  from 
the  coast. 

And  now  having  got  the  three 
Negroes  in  our  possession,  who  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  transactions  at 
Acapolco,  we  were  soon  satisfied  about 
the  most  material  points  which  had 
long  kept  us  in  suspense.  And  on 
examination  we  found  that  we  were 
indeed  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion of  intercepting  the  galleon  be- 
fore her  arrival  at  Acapulco  ;  but  we 
learned  other  circumstances  which 
still  revived  our  hopes,  and  which, 
we  then  conceived,  would  more  than 
balance  the  opportunity  we  had  already 
lost  For  though  our  Negro  pri- 
soners informed  us  that  the  galleon 
arrived  at  Acapolco  on  our  9th  of 
January,  which  was  about  twenty  days 
before  we  fell  in  with  this  coast,  yet 


they  at  the  same  time  told  us  that  the 
galleon  had  delivered  her  cargo  and 
was  taking  in  water  and  provisions 
for  her  return,  and  that  the  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  had  by  proclamation  fixed 
her  departure  from  Acapulco  to  the 
14th  of  March,  N.S.     This  last  news 
was  most  joyfiiUy  received  by  us,  as 
we  had  no  doubt  but  she  must  cer- 
tainly fall  into  our  hands,  and  as  it 
was  much  more  eligible  to  seize  her 
on  her  return  than  it  would  have  been 
to  have  taken  her  before  her  arrival, 
as  the  specie  for  which  she  had  sold 
her  cargo,  and  which  she  would  now 
have  on  board,  would  be  prodigiously 
more  to  be  esteemed  by  us  than  the 
cargo  itself,  great  part  of  which  would 
haveperished  on  our  hands ;  andnopart 
of  it  could  liave  been  disposed  of  by  us 
at  so  advantageous  a  mart  as  Acapulco. 
Thus  we  were  a  second  time  en- 
gaged in  an  ei^er  expectation  of  meet- 
ing with  this  Manilla  ship,  which,  by 
the  fame  of  its  wealth,  we  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  the  most  desir- 
able prize  that  was  to  be  met  with  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.     As  all  our 
future  projects  will  be  in  some  sort 
regulated  with  a  view  to  the  possession 
of  this  celebrated  galleon,  and  as  the 
commerce  which   is   carried  on    by 
means  of  these  vessels  between  the 
city  of  Mamlla  and  the  port  of  Aca- 
pulco is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  in 
proportion  to  its  quanti^,  of  any  in 
the  known  world,  I  shall  endeavour 
in  the  ensuing  Chapter  to  give  as  dis- 
tinct an  account  as  I  can  of  all  the 
particulars  relating  thereto ;  both  as 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  conceive  the 
public  to  be  in  some  degree  interested, 
and  as  I  flatter  myself  that,  from  the 
materials  which  have  fallen  into  my 
hands,  I  am  enabled  to  describe  it 
with  more  distinctness  than  has  hith- 
erto been  done,  at  least  in  our  lan- 
guage. 


CHAPTER  X.» 

Though  Spain  did  not  [by  the  voyage 
of  Magellan]  acquire  the  property  of 

I      ^  The   histoTvcskl  -^tWiftL  cA  ^% 
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any  of  the  Spice  Islands,  yet  the  dis- 
covery  made,  in  his  expedition,  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  was  thought  too 
considerable  to  be  neglected,  for  these 
were  not  far  distant  from  those  places 
which  produced  spices,  and  were  very 
well  situated  for  the  Chinese  trade, 
and  for  the  commerce  of  other  parts 
of  India ;  and  therefore  a  communica- 
tion was  soon  established  and  care- 
fully supported  between  these  islands 
and  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Peru.  So  that  the  city  of  Manilla 
(which  was  built  on  the  Island  of 
Luconia,  the  chief  of  the  Philippines) 
soon  became  the  mart  for  all  Indian 
commodities,  which  were  brought  up 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  were  an- 
nually sent  to  the  South  Seas  to 
be  there  vended  on  their  account ; 
and  the  returns  of  this  commerce  to 
Manilla  being  principally  made  in 
silver,  the  place  by  degrees  grew 
extremely  opulent  and  considerable, 
and  its  trade  so  far  increased  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Spain,  and  to  be  frequently 
controlled  and  regulated  by  royal 
edicts. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was 
carried  on  from  the  ^rt  of  Callao  to 
the  city  of  Manilla,  in  which  voyage 
the  trade-wind  continually  favoured 
them  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  these 

f)lace8  were  distant  between  three  and 
bur  thousand  leases,  yet  the  voyage 
was  often  made  in  little  more  than 
two  months.  But  then  the  return 
from  Manilla  was  extremely  trouble- 
some and  tedious,  and  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  taken  them  up  above  a 
twelvemonth,  which,  if  they  pretended 
to  ply  up  within  the  limits  of  the 
trade-wind,  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  in 
their  first  voyages  they  were  so  im- 
prudent and  unskilful  as  to  attempt 
this  course.  However,  that  route  was 
soon  laid  aside  by  the  advice,  as  it  is 
said,  of  a  Jesuit,  who  persuaded  them 

Chapter,  relating  to  the  old  feud  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  on 
the  score  of  their  discoveries,  and  to 
the  origin  of  the  trade,  has  been  left 
oat 


to  steer  to  the  northward  till  they  got 
clear  of  the  trade-winds,  and  then,  by 
the  favour  of  the  westerly  winds, 
which  generally  prevail  in  high  lati- 
tudes, to  stretch  away  for  the  coast  of 
Califomia.  This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice for  at  least  160  vears  past ;  for 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  the  year 
1586,  engaged  off  the  south  ena  of 
Califomia  a  vessel  bound  from  Manilla 
to  the  American  coast.  ^  And  it  was 
in  compliance  vrith  this  new  plan  of 
navigation,  and  to  shorten  the  run 
both  backwards  and  forwards,  that 
the  staple*  of  this  commerce  to  and 
from  Manilla  was  removed  from  Callao, 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico^ 
where  it  continues  fixed  at  this  time. 
The  trade  carried  on  from  Manilla 
to  China,  and  different  parts  of  India, 
is  principally  for  such  commodities 
as  are  intended  to  supply  the  king- 
doms of  Mexico  and  Peru.  These  are, 
spices ;  all  sorts  of  Chinese  silks  and 
manufactures,  particularly  silk  stock- 
ings, of  which  I  have  heard  that  no 
less  than  50,000  pairs  were  the  usual 
number  shipped  on  board  the  annual 
ship ;  vast  quantities  of  Indian  stuflb — 
as  calicoes  and  chintzes,  which  ara 
much  worn  in  America ;  together  with 
other  minuter  articles — as  ^Idsmiths' 
work,  &c.,  which  is  principally  done 
at  the  city  of  Manilla  itself  by  the 
Chinese;  for  it  is  said  there  are  at 
least  20,000  Chinese  who  constantly 
reside  there,  either  as  servants,  manu- 
facturers, or  brokera  All  these  dif- 
ferent commodities  are  collected  at 
Manilla,  thence  to  be  transported  an- 
nually in  one  or  more  ships  to  the 
port  of  Acapulco.  But  this  trade  to 
Acapulco  is  not  laid  open  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Manilla,  but  is  confined 
by  very  particular  regulations,  some- 
what analogous  to  those  by  which  the 

^  The  Santa  Anna,  of  700  tons,  the 
Admiral  of  Uie  South  Seeis,  bearing  a 
cargo  valued  at  122,000  pesos.  From 
Cape  St  Lucas,  after  capturing  the 
Manilla  ship,  Cavendish  sailed  to  the 
Ladrones  in  forty-five  days. 

*  The  place  of  trade  established  by 
decree  or  ordinance. 
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trade  of  the  register  ships  from  Cadiz 
to  the  West  Indies  is  restrained.  The 
ships  employed  herein  are  found  by 
the  King  of  S^min,  who  pays  the  offi- 
cers and  crew;  and  the  tonnage  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  bales, 
all  of  the  same  size.  These  are  dis- 
tribated  amongst  the  convents  at  Man- 
illa, bat  principally  to  the  Jesuits,  as 
a  donation  for  the  support  of  their 
missions  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith ;  and  these  convents 
have  hereby  a  right  to  embark  such  a 
quantity  of  goods  on  board  the  Manilla 
snip  as  the  tonnage  of  their  bales 
amounts  to  ;  or,  if  they  choose  not  to 
be  concerned  in  trade  themselves,  they 
have  the  power  of  selling  this  privi- 
lege to  others.  And  as  the  merchants 
to  whom  they  grant  their  shares  are 
often  unprovided  of  a  stock,  it  is  usual 
for  the  convents  to  lend  them  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  on  bottomry. 
The  trade  is  by  the  royal  edicts  limited 
to  a  certain  value,  which  the  annual 
cargo  ought  not  to  exceed.  Some 
Spanish  manuscripts  I  have  seen  men- 
tion this  limitation  to  be  600,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  the  annual  cargo  does  cer- 
tainly surpass  this  sum  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  fix  its  exact 
value,  yet  from  many  comparisons  I 
conclude  that  the  return  cannot  be 
greatly  short  of  3,000,000  dollars. 

This  trade  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco 
and  back  again  is  usually  carried  on 
in  one  or  at  most  two  annual  ships, 
which  set  sail  from  ManiUa  about  July, 
arrive  at  Acapulco  in  the  December, 
January,  or  February  following,  and', 
having  there  disposed  of  their  effects, 
return  for  Manilla  some  time  in  March, 
where  they  generally  arrive  in  June  ; 
80  that  the  whole  voyage  takes  up 
very  near  an  entire  ^ear.  For  this 
reason,  though  there  is  often  no  more 
than  one  ship  employed  at  a  time,  yet 
there  is  always  one  ready  for  the  sea 
when  the  other  arrives ;  and  therefore 
the  commerce  at  Manilla  are  provided 
with  three  or  four  stout  ships,  that, 
in  case  of  any  accident,  the  tnide  may 
not  be  suspended.  The  largest  of 
these  ships,  whose  name  I  have  not 
learned,  is  described  as  little  less  than 
one  of  oiu'  first-rate  men-of-war,  and 
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indeed  she  must  be  of  an  enormous 
size,  for  it  is  known,  that  when  she 
was  employed  with  other  ships  from 
the  same  port  to  cruise  for  our  China 
trade,  she  nad  no  less  than  1200  men 
on  board.  Their  other  ships,  though 
far  inferior  in  bulk  to  this,  are  yet 
stout,  large  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of 
1200  tons  and  upwards,  and  usually 
carry  from  350  to  600  hands,  passen- 
gers included,  with  fifty  odd  guns. 
As  these  are  all  King's  ships,  com- 
missioned and  paid  by  him,  there  is 
usually  one  of  the  captains  who  i^ 
styled  the  General,  and  who  carries 
the  royal  standard  of  Spain  at  the 
main-top^lant  masthead. 

The  snip  having  received  her  cargo 
on  board,  and  being  fitted  for  the  sea, 
generally  weighs  n-om  the  mole  of 
Cabite^  about  the  middle  of  July, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  westerly 
monsoon,  which  then  sets  in,  to  carry 
them  to  sea.  The  getting  through 
the  Boccadero*  to  the  eastward  must 
be  a  troublesome  navigation  ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  the  end  of  August 
before  they  get  clear  of  tiie  land. 
When  they  have  got  through  this  pass- 
age, and  are  clear  of  the  islands,  they 
stand  to  the  northward  of  the  east, 
in  order  to  get  into  the  Latitude  of 
thirty  odd  degrees,  when  they  expect 
to  meet  with  westerly  winds,  before 
which  they  run  away  for  the  coast  of 
California.'  It  is  most  remarkable, 
that  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  the  Spanish  navigators,  there  is 
not)  one  port,  nor  even  a  tolerable 
road,  as  yet  found  out  betwixt  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  coast  of 
California  and  Mexico  ;  so  that  from 
the  time  the  Manilla  ship  first  loses 

*  The  port  of  Manilla,  about  two 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  city. 

'  Luzon,  or  Luconia,  is  separateil 
from  Mindoro  by  the  strait  of  that 
name,  about  five  miles  broad ;  and 
from  Samar  by  the  **  Embocadero  de 
San  Bernardino,"  the  common  passage 
for  vessels  navi^ting  the  Pacific  on 
their  way  to  Clima. 

'  Compare  Danipier*s  account  of 
the  navigation  in  Chapter  IX.^^^g^ 
210. 
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Bight  of  land,  she  never  lets  go  her 
anchor  till  she  arrives  on  the  coast  of 
California,  and  very  often  not  till  she 
gets  to  its  southernmost  extremitv. 
And  therefore,  as  this  voyage  is  rarely 
of  less  than  six  months*  continuance, 
and  the  ship  is  deep  laden  with  mer- 
chandise and  crowded  with  people,  it 
may  appear  wonderful  how  they  can 
be  supplied  with  a  stock  of  fresh  water 
for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  indeed  their 
method  of  procuring  it  is  extremely 
singular.*     .     .     . 

The  Manilla  ship,  having  stood  so 
far  to  the  northward  as  to  meet  with 
a  westerly  wind,  stretches  away  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude  for  the  coast  of 
California ;  and  when  she  has  run 
into  the  Longitude  of  96**  from  Cape 
Espiritu  Santo,  she  generally  meets 
with  a  plant  floating  on  the  sea,  which, 
being  called  jporra*  by  the  Si)aniards, 
is,  1  presume,  a  species  of  sea-leek. 
On  the  sight  of  this  plant  they  esteem 
themselves  sufficiently  near  the  Cali- 
fomian  shore,  and  immediately  stand 
to  the  southward ;  and  they  rely  so 
much  on  this  circumstance,  that  on 
the  first  discovery  of  the  plant  the 
whole  ship's  company  chant  a  solemn 
To  Deum,  esteeming  the  difficulties 
and  hazards  of  their  passage  to  be 
now  at  an  end  ;  and  they  constantly 
correct  their  longitude  thereby,  with- 
out ever  coming  within  sight  of  land. 
After  falling  in  with  these  signs,  as 

*  In  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas  carrying 
a  great  quantity  of  water  jars  hung  on 
the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  vessel, 
and  in  this  way  conserving  the  water 
during  the  voyage.  They  depended 
for  a  n-esh  supply  on  the  rains  which 
fell,  and  which  they  caught  in  mats 
hung  all  over  the  deck,  from  which 
it  was  led  into  the  jars  by  means  of 
split  bamboos. 

*  **  Puerro "  i»  the  Spanish  for 
leek ;  but  **  porra  "  is  a  word,  though 
generally  used  in  a  tropical  sense, 
sufficiently  near  the  other  to  have 
been  quite  honestly  used  in  Anson's 
time  to  serve  the  same  meaning ;  and 
**^rreta'*  signifies  the  green  leaf  of 

onioDs  organick. 


they  denominate  them,  they  steer  to 
the  southward,  without  endeavouring 
to  fall  in  with  the  coast  till  they  have 
run  into  lower  latitude  ;  for  as  there 
are  many  islands  and  some  shoals 
adjacent  to  California,  the  extreme 
caution  of  the  Spanish  navigators 
makes  them  very  apprehensive  of  be- 
ing engaged  with  the  land.  However, 
when  they  draw  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, they  venture  to  haul  in,  both 
for  the  sake  of  making  Cape  St  Lucas 
to  ascertain  their  reckoning,  and  also 
to  receive  intelligence  from  the  Indian 
inhabitants  whether  or  no  there  are 
any  enemies  on  the  coast ;  and  this 
last  circumstance,  which  is  a  par- 
ticular article  in  the  captain's  in- 
structions, makes  it  necessary  to 
mention  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  Jesuits  amongst  the  Califomian 
Indians. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  Cali- 
fornia there  have  been  various  wan- 
dering missionaries  who  have  visited 
it  at  aiiferent  times,  though  to  little 
purpose ;  but  of  late  years  the  Jesuits, 
encouraged  and  supported  by  a  large 
donation  from  the  Marquis  da  Valero, 
a  most  munificent  bigot,  have  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  place  and  have 
established  a  very  considerable  mis- 
sion. Their  principal  settlement  lies 
just  within  Cape  St  Lucas,  where 
they  have  collected  a  great  number 
of  savages,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
inure  them  to  agriculture  and  other 
mechanic  arts.  And  their  efforts 
have  not  been  altogether  ineffectual ; 
for  they  have  planted  vines  at  their 
settlements  with  very  good  success, 
so  that  the^  already  make  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wine,  resembling  in 
flavour  the  inferior  sorts  of  Madeira, 
which  begins  to  be  esteemed  in  the 
neighbouiing  kingdom  of  Mexico.  The 
Jesuits,  then,  being  thus  firmly  rooted 
on  California,  they  have  alresdy  ex- 
tended their  iurisdiction  quite  across 
the  country  irom  sea  to  sea,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  spread  their  influence 
farther  to  the  northward,  with  which 
view  they  have  made  several  expedi- 
tions up  the  gulf  between  Califumia 
and  Mexico,  in  order  to  diacoyer  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  coontriea,  all 
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vhich  they  hope  hereafter  to  bring 
under  their  power.  And  being  thus 
occupied  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
their  Society,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some 
share  of  attention  is  engaged  aboat 
the  security  of  the  Manula  ship,  in 
which  their  oonyents  at  Manilla  are 
so  deeply  concerned.  For  this  pur- 
]>ose  there  are  refreshments,  as  fruita, 
wine,  water,  &o.,  constantly  kept  in 
readiness  for  her ;  and  there  is  besides 
care  taken  at  Cape  St  Lucas  to  look 
out  for  any  ship  of  the  enemy  which 
might  be  cruising  there  to  intercept 
her;  this  being  a  station  where  she 
is  constantly  expected,  and  where  she 
has  been  often  waited  for  and  fought 
with,  though  generally  with  little 
success.  In  consequence,  then,  of 
the  measures  mutually  settled  between 
the  Jesuits  of  Manilla  and  their 
brethren  at  Califomia,  the  captain  of 
the  ffalleon  is  ordered  to  fall  in  with 
the  land  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
St  Lucas,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
directed,  on  sight  of  the  vessel,  to 
make  the  proper  signals  with  fires; 
and  on  discovering  these  fires  the  cap- 
tain is  to  send  his  launch  on  shore 
with  twenty  men,  well-armed,  who 
are  to  carry  with  them  the  letters 
from  the  convents  at  Manilla  to  the 
Califomian  missionaries,  and  are  to 
bring  back  the  refreshments  which 
will  be  prepared  for  them,  and  like- 
wise intelligence  whether  or  no  there 
are  any  enemies  on  the  coast.  And 
if  the  captain  finds,  from  the  account 
which  is  sent  him,  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  fear,  he  is  directed  to  proceed 
for  (>ipe  St  Lucas,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Corrientes ;  after  which  he  is  to  coast 
it  along  for  the  port  of  Acapulco. 

The  most  usual  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ^pdleon  at  Acapulco  is  towards 
the  nuddle  of  January;  but  this 
navigation  is  so  uncertain  that  she 
sometimes  gets  in  a  month  sooner, 
and  at  other  times  has  been  detained 
at  sea  above  a  month  longer.  The 
port  of  Acapulco  is  by  much  the 
securest  and  finest  in  all  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  being, 
as  it  were,  a  basin  surrounded  wiui 
very  high  mountains:  but  the  town 
is  a  most  wretched  place,  and  ex- 
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tremely  unhealthy,  for  the  air  about 
it  is  so  pent  up  by  the  hills, 
that  it  has  scarcely  any  cireulation. 
The  place  is,  besides,  destitute  of 
fresh  water,  except  what  is  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  is 
in  all  respects  so  inconvenient,  that 
except  at  the  time  of  the  mart,  whilst 
the  Manilla  galleon  is  in  the  port,  it 
is  almost  deserted.  When  tiie  galleon 
arrives  m  this  port,  she  is  generaUy 
moored  on  its  western  side,  and  her 
cargo  is  delivered  with  all  possible 
expedition.  And  now  the  town  of 
Acapulco,  from  almost  a  solitude,  is 
immediately  thronged  with  merchants 
from  all  J^uts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  The  cargo  being  landed  and 
disposed  of,  the  sflver  and  the  goods 
intended  for  Manilla  are  taken  on 
board,  together  with  provisions  and 
water,  and  the  ship  prepares  to  put 
to  sea  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
There  is  indeed  no  time  to  be  lost; 
for  it  is  an  express  order  to  the  cap- 
tain to  be  out  of  the  port  of  Acapulco, 
on  his  return,  before  the  first  day  of 
April,  N.S. 

And  having  mentioned  the  goods 
intended  for  Manilla,  I  must  observe 
that  the  principal  return  is  always 
made  in  silver,  and  consequently  the 
r^t  of  the  caigo  is  but  of  little  ac- 
count ;  the  other  articles,  besides  the 
silver,  being  some  cochineal,  and  a 
few  sweetmeats,  the  produce  of  the 
American  settlements,  together  with 
European  millinery  ware  for  the  wo- 
men at  Manilla,  and  some  Spani»h 
wines,  such  as  tent  and  sherry,  which 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  their 
priests  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  And  this  difference  in 
the  cai^  of  the  ship  to  and  from 
Manilla  occasions  a  very  remarkable 
variety  in  the  manner  of  equipping 
the  ship  for  these  two  different  voy- 
ages. For  the  cpdleon,  when  she  sets 
sail  from  Manula,  being  deep  laden 
wiUi  a  variety  of  bulky  goods,  has 
not  the  conveniency  of  mounting  her 
lower  tier  of  guns,  but  carries  them 
in  her  hold  tUl  she  draws  near  Cai)e 
St  Lucas,  and  is  apprehensive  of  an 
enemy.  Her  hands,  too,  ai«  aa  ^^ 
as  is  consisteat  witVi  \^^  «ai<^Vs  ^1  XX^>^ 
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ship,  that  she  may  be  less  pestered 
witn  the  stowage  oi  provisions.  But, 
on  her  return  from  Acapulco,  as  her 
carao  lies  in  less  room,  her  lower  tier 
is  (or  ought  to  be)  always  mounted 
before  she  leaves  the  port;  and  her 
crew  is  aumented  with  a  supply  of 
sailors,  and  with  one  or  two  com- 
panies of  foot,  which  are  intended  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  at  Manilla. 
And  there  beine,  besides,  many  mer- 
chants who  tajce  their  passage  to 
Manilla  on  board  the  galleon,  her 
whole  number  of  hands  on  her  return 
is  usually  little  short  of  six  hundred, 
all  which  are  easily  provided  for  by 
reason  of  the  small  stowage  necessary 
for  the  silver. 

The  galleon  being  thus  fitted  for 
her  return,  the  captain,  on  leaving 
the  port  of  Acapulco,  steers  for  the 
Latitude  of  18**  or  14",  and  runs  on 
that  parallel  till  he  gets  sight  of  the 
Island  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones. 
In  this  run  the  captain  is  particularly 
directed  to  be  careful  of  the  shoals  of 
St  Bartholomew,  and  of  the  Island  of 
Gasparico.^  He  is  also  told  in  his 
instructions  that,  to  prevent  his  pass- 
ing the  Ladrones  in  the  dark,  there 
are  orders  given  that  through  all  the 
month  of  June  fires  shall  be  lighted 
every  night  on  the  highest  pSt  of 
Guam  and  Rota,  and  kept  in  till  the 
morning.  At  Guam  there  is  a  small 
Spanish  garrison,  (as  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  hereafter)  pur- 
posely intended  to  secure  that  place 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  galleon,  and 

^  In  Anson's  Chart  San  Bartolomeo 
is  laid  down  as  a  considerable  island, 
in  about  Latitude  IS**  N.,  Longitude 
159**  £.  The  position  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  some  of  the  smaller 
islands,  north  of  Torres,  belonging  to 
the  Caroline  group.  Caspar  Rico, 
not  shown  in  Anson's  Chart,  is  in 
about  Latitude  12'  30'  N.,  Longitude 
171'  80'  K  But  the  two  islands 
specially  signalled  out  for  caution 
are  no  more  than  a  speck  among  the 
hundreds  of  isles  whicn  for  fully  thirty 
degrees  of  longitude  the  Centurion 
7>a8i9ed  to  the  northward  in  her  voyage 
to  the  Ladrones, 


to  yield  her  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  However,  the  danger  of  the 
road  at  Guam  is  so  great,  that  though 
the  galleon  is  ordered  to  call  there, 
yet  she  rarely  stays  above  a  day  or 
two ;  but  getting  her  water  and  re- 
freshments on  board  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, she  steers  away  directly  for  (^pe 
Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  Island  of 
Samal.'  Here  the  captain  is  again 
ordered  to  look  out  for  signals ;  and 
he  is  told  that  sentinels  wm  be  posted 
not  only  on  that  cape,  but  liKewise 
in  Catanduanas,  Bntusan,  Birribor> 
ongo,  and  on  the  Island  of  Batan. 
These  sentinels  are  instructed  to  make 
a  fire  when  they  discover  the  ship, 
which  the  captain  is  carefully  to  ob- 
serve. For  if,  after  this  first  fire  is 
extinguished,  he  perceives  that  four 
or  more  are  lighted  up  again,  he  is 
then  to  conclude  that  there  are  enemies 
on  the  coast ;  and  on  this  he  is  im- 
mediately to  endeavour  to  speak  with 
the  sentinel  on  shore,  and  to  procure 
from  him  more  particular  intelligence 
of  their  force,  and  of  the  station  they 
cruise  in  ;  pursuant  to  which  he  is  to 
regulate  his  conduct,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  some  secure  port  amongst 
those  islands,  without  coming  in  signt 
of  the  enemy ;  and  in  case  he  should 
be  discovered  when  in  port,  and  should 
be  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  he  is 
then  to  land  his  treasure,  and  to  take 
some  of  his  artillery  on  shore  for  its 
defence,  not  neglecting  to  send  fre- 
quent and  particular  accounts  to  the 
city  of  Manilla  of  all  that  passes. 
But  if,  after  the  first  fire  on  shore, 
the  captain  observes  that  two  others 
only  are  made  by  the  sentinels,  he  is 
then  to  conclude  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear ;  and  he  is  to  pursue  his  ooune 
without  interruption,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  port  of  Cabite, 
which  is  the  port  to  the  city  of  Man- 
illa, and  the  constant  station  for  all 
the  ships  employed  in  this  commerce 
to  Acapulco. 

'  Or  Samar ;  an  island  of  consi- 
derable size,  lying  to  the  north  of 
Mindanao,  about  the  centre  of  the 
Archipelago,  with  its  point  farthest 
advanced  towards  the  east. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I  HAVE  already  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Chapter,  that  the  return  of  our 
barge  from  the  port  of  Acanolco, 
where  she  had  surprised  three  ITegro 
fishermen,  gave  us  inexpressible  satis- 
iJBiction ;  as  we  learned  from  our  pri- 
soners that  the  galleon  was  then  pre- 
paring to  put  to  sea,  and  that  ner 
depaiture  was  fixed,  by  an  edict  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  the  14th  of 
March  N.S.,  that  is,  to  the  8d  of 
March  according  to  our  reckoning. 
What  related  to  this  Manilla  ship 
being  the  matter  to  which  we  were 
most  attentive,  it  was  necessarily  the 
first  article  of  our  examination  ;  but 
haying  satisfied  ourselves  upon  this 
head,  we  then  indulged  our  curiosity 
in  inquiring  after  other  news ;  when 
the  prisoners  informed  us,  that  they 
had  received  intelligence  at  Acapulco 
of  our  having  plimdered  and  burned 
the  town  of  raita ;  and  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Governor  of  Acapulco  had 
augmented  the  fortifications  of  the 
place,  and  had  taken  several  precau- 
tions to  prevent  us  from  forcmg  our 
way  into  the  harbour ;  that  in  par- 
ticular he  had  placed  a  guard  on  the 
island  which  hes  at  the  harbour's 
mouth,  and  that  this  guard  had  been 
withdrawn  but  two  nights  before  the 
arrival  of  our  barge  :  so  that  had  the 
barge  succeeded  in  her  first  attempt, 
or  had  she  arrived  at  the  port  the 
second  time  two  days  sooner,  she 
could  scarcely  have  avoided  being 
seized  on,  or  if  she  had  escaped  it 
must  have  been  with  the  loss  of  the 
createst  part  of  her  crew,  as  she  would 
nave  been  under  the  fire  of  the  guard 
before  she  had  known  her  danger. 

And  now,  on  the  1st  of  March,  we 
made  the  high  lands  usually  called 
the  paps,  over  Acapulco,  and  got  with 
all  possible  expedition  into  the  situa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Commodore's 
orders.  The  distribution  of  our  squad- 
ron on  this  occasion,  both  for  the  in- 
tercepting the  galleon  and  for  the 
avoiding  a  discovery  from  tibe  shore, 
was  so  very  judicious  that  it  well 
merits  to  be  distinctly  described.   The 


order  of  it  was  thus :  The  Centurion 
brought  the  paps  over  the  harbour  to 
bear  !NNK,  at  nfteen  leagues' distance, 
which  was  a  sufficient  offing  to  pre- 
vent our  bein^  seen  by  the  enemy. 
To  thewestwam  of  the  Centurion  there 
was  stationed  the  Carmelo,  and  to  the 
eastward  were  the  Trial  prize,  the  Glou- 
cester, and  the  Carmen.  These  were 
all  ranged  in  a  circular  line,  and  each 
ship  was  three  leagues  distant  from 
the  next;  so  that  the  Carmelo  and 
the  Carmen,  which  were  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  twelve  leagues  distant 
from  each  other.  And  as  the  galleon 
could  without  doubt  be  discerned  at 
six  leagues'  distance  from  either  ex- 
tremity, the  whole  sweep  of  our  squad- 
ron, within  which  nothing  could  pass 
undiscovered,  was  at  least  twenty-iour 
leagues  in  extent;  and  yet  we  were 
so  connected  by  our  sisals  as  to 
be  easily  and  speedily  mformed  of 
what  was  seen  in  any  riart  of  the  line. 
And  to  render  this  aisposition  still 
more  complete,  and  to  prevent  even 
the  possibility  of  the  catleon's  escap- 
ing us  in  the  night,  uie  two  cutters 
belonging  to  the  Centurion  and  the 
Gloucester  were  both  manned  and  sent 
in-shore,  and  were  ordered  to  lie  all  day 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues 
from  the  entrance  of  the  port,  where, 
by  reason  of  their  smailness,  they 
could  not  possibly  be  discovered ;  but 
in  the  night  they  were  directed  to 
stand  nearer  to  the  harbour's  mouth, 
and,  as  the  light  of  the  morning  came 
on,  they  were  to  return  back  again  to 
their  day  posts.  When  the  cutters 
should  first  discover  the  Manilla  ship 
one  of  them  was  ordered  to  return  to 
the  squadron,  and  to  make  a  signal 
whether  the  galleon  stood  to  the  east- 
ward or  to  the  westward ;  whilst  the 
other  was  to  follow  the  galleon  at  a 
distance,  and,  if  it  grew  dark,  was  to 
direct  the  squadron  in  their  chase  by 
showing  false  fires. 

Besides  the  care  we  had  taken  to 
prevent  the  galleon  from  passing  by 
us  unobserved,  we  had  not  been  in- 
attentive to  the  means  of  engaging 
her  to  advantage  when  we  came  up 
with  her ;  for,  considering  the  thin- 
ness of  our  hands,  ^n^  >^^  NwakN}ixk% 
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accounts  giyen  by  the  SpaniarcU  of 
her  size,  her  guns,  and  her  strength, 
this  was  a  consideration  not  to  be 
neglected.  As  we  supposed  that  none 
of  our  ships  but  the  Centurion  and 
the  Gloucester  were  capable  of  lying 
alongside  of  her,  we  took  on  board 
the  Centurion  all  the  hands  belonging 
to  the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmen,  ex- 
cept what  were  just  sufficient  to  navi- 
Sate  those  ships ;  and  Captain  Saun- 
ers  was  ordered  to  send  from  the 
Trial  prize  ten  Englishmen  and  as 
many  Negroes  to  reinforce  the  crew  of 
the  Gloucester.  And  for  the  encour- 
agement of  our  Negroes,  of  whom  we 
had  a  considerable  number  on  board, 
we  promised  them  that  on  their  good 
behaviour  they  should  all  have  meir 
freedom ;  and  as  they  had  been  almost 
every  day  trained  to  the  management 
of  the  great  guns  for  the  two  preced- 
ing months,  uiey  were  very  well  quali- 
fied to  be  of  service  to  us  ;  and  from 
their  hopes  of  liberty,  and  in  return 
for  the  usage  they  had  met  with 
amongst  us,  they  seemed  disposed  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

And  now,  being  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  galleon,  we  ex- 
pected with  the  utmost  impatience 
the  so  often-mentioned  8d  of  March, 
the  day  fixed  for  her  departure.  And 
on  that  day  we  were  all  of  us  most 
eagerly  engaged  in  looking  out  towards 
Acapulco :  and  we  were  so  strangely 
prepossessed  with  the  certainty  of  our 
intelligence,  and  with  an  assurance  of 
her  coming  out  of  port,  that  some  or 
other  on  ooard  us  were  constantly 
imagining  that  the^  discovered  one  of 
our  cutters  returning  with  a  signaL 
But  to  our  extreme  vexation  both  this 
day  and  the  succeeding  night  passed 
over  without  any  news  of  the  galleon. 
However,  we  did  not  yet  despair,  but 
were  all  heartily  disposed  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  some  unforeseen  acci- 
dent had  intervened  which  mi^t  have 
put  off  her  departure  for  a  few  days  ; 
and  suggestions  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  plenty,  as  we  knew  that  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Viceroy  for  her  sailing 
was  often  prolonged  on  the  petition 
of  the  merohAuta  of  Mexico.    Thiu 


we  kept  up  our  hopes,  and  did  not 
abate  of  our  vigilance ;  and  as  the 
7th  of  March  was  Sunday,  the  begin- 
ning of  Passion  Week,  which  is  ob- 
served by  the  Papists  with  great  strict- 
ness and  a  total  cessation  frx>m  all 
kinds  of  labour,  so  that  no  ship  is 
permitted  to  stir  out  of  port  during 
the  whole  week,  this  quieted  our  ap- 
prehensions for  some  days,  and  dis- 
posed us  not  to  expect  the  galleon  till 
the  week  following.  On  the  Friday 
in  this  week  our  cutters  returned  to 
us,  and  the  officers  on  board  them 
were  very  confident  that  the  galleon 
was  still  in  port,  for  that  she  oould 
not  possibly  have  come  out  but  they 
must  have  seen  her.  On  the  Monday 
morning  succeeding  Passion  Week — 
that  is,  on  the  15th  of  March — ^the 
cutters  were  again  despatched  to  their 
old  station,  and  our  hopes  were  once 
more  indulged  in  as  sanguine  prepos- 
sessions as  before ;  but  in  a  week's 
time  our  eagerness  was  greatly  abated, 
and  a  general  dejection  and  despon- 
dency took  place  in  its  room.  It  is 
true  there  were  some  few  amongst  us 
who  still  kept  up  their  spirits,  and 
were  very  in^mous  in  finding  out 
reasons  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
disappointment  we  had  hitherto  met 
with  nad  only  been  occasioned  by  a 
casual  delay  of  the  galleon,  which  a 
few  days  would  remove,  and  not  by 
a  total  suspension  of  her  departure  for 
the  whole  season.  But  these  specula- 
tions were  not  relished  by  the  gener- 
ality of  our  people ;  for  they  were 
persuaded  that  the  enemy  had  by 
some  accident  discovered  our  being 
upon  the  coast,  and  had  therefore  laid 
an  embargo  on  the  galleon  till  the 
next  year.  And  indeed  this  persua- 
sion was  but  too  well  founded ;  for 
we  afterwards  learned  that  our  barge, 
when  sent  on  the  discovery  of  the  port 
of  AcapiUco,  had  been  seen  from  the 
shore,  and  that  this  circumstance  (no 
embarkations  but  canoes  ever  fre- 
quenting that  coast)  was  to  them  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  squadron ;  on  which  they  stop- 
ped the  galleon  till  the  succeeding 
year.  .  .  . 
When  we  had  taken  up  the  cutters, 
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all  the  ships  being  joined,  the  Com- 
modore made  a  signal  to  speak  with 
their  commanders ;  and  upon  inquiry 
into  the  stock  of  fresh  water  remain- 
ing on  board  the  squadron,  it  was 
found  to  be  so  yei^  slender,  that  we 
were  under  a  necessity  of  quitting  our 
station  to  procure  a  fresh  supply. 
And  consulting  what  place  was  the 
properest  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  harbour  of  Seguataneo 
or  Chequetan,  being  the  near^  to  us, 
was  on  that  account  the  most  eligible ; 
and  it  was  therefore  immediat^y  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  our  way 
thither.  And  that,  even  while  we 
were  recruiting  our  water,  we  might 
not  totally  abandon  our  views  upon 
the  ^^eon,  which  perhaps,  upon  cer- 
tain mtelligence  of  our  bemg  employed 
at  Chequetan,  might  venture  to  slip 
out  to  sea,  our  cutter,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr  Hughes,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Trial  prize,  was  ordered  to 
cmiae  ofif  the  port  of  Acapulco  for 
twenty-four  days;  that,  if  the  gal- 
leon should  set  sail  in  that  inter- 
val, we  might  be  speedily  informed 
of  it.  In  pursuance  of  these  resolu- 
tions, we  endeavoured  to  ply  to  the 
westward,  to  gain  our  intended  port, 
but  were  often  interrupted  in  our  pro- 
gress by  calms  and  adverse  currents. 
In  these  intervals  we  employed  our- 
selves in  taking  out  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Carmelo  and 
Carmen  prizes,  which  two  ships  we 
intended  to  destroy  as  soon  as  we  had 
tolerably  cleared  them.  By  the  1st 
of  April  we  were  so  far  advanced 
towanis  Seguataneo,  that  we  thought 
it  expedient  to  send  out  two  boats, 
that  they  might  range  along  the  coast, 
and  discoverthe  watering-mace.  They 
were  gone  some  days,  and,  our  water 
being  now  very  short,  it  was  a  parti- 
cular felicity  to  us  that  we  met  with 
daily  supplies  of  turtle ;  for  hadwebeen 
entirelv  confined  to  salt  provisions  we 
must  nave  suffered  extremely  in  so 
warm  a  climate.  Indeed,  our  present 
circumstances  were  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing, and  gave  the  most  considerate 
amongst  us  ss  much  concern  as  any 
of  the  numerous  perils  we  had  hitherto 
encountered;  for  our  boats,  as  we 
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conceived  by  their  not  returning,  had 
not  as  yet  discovered  a  place  proper 
to  water  at,  and  by  the  leakage  of 
our  casks  and  other  accidents  we  had 
not  ten  days'  water  on  board  the  whole 
s(juadrou;  so  that,  from  the  known 
difficulty  of  procuring  water  on  this 
coast,  and  the  little  reliance  we  had 
on  the  Buccaneer  writers  (the  only 
guides  we  had  to  trust  to),  we  were 
apprehensive  of  being  soon  exposed 
to  a  calamity,  the  most  terrible  of  any 
in  the  long,  disheartening  catalogue  of 
the  distresses  of  a  sea-fanng  life. 

But  these  gloomy  suggestions  were 
soon  happily  ended;  lor  our  boats 
returned  on  the  5th  of  April,  having 
discovered  a  place  proper  for  our 
purpose  about  seven  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  rocks  of  Seguataneo, 
which,  by  the  description  uiev  gave 
of  it,  appeared  to  be  the  port  called  by 
Dampier  the  harbour  of  Chequetan. 
The  success  of  our  boats  was  nighly 
agreeable  to  us ;  and  they  were  or- 
dered out  again  the  next  day  to  sound 
the  harbour  and  its  entrance,  which 
they  had  represented  as  very  narrow. 
At  their  return  they  reported  the 
place  to  be  free  from  any  danger ;  so 
that  on  the  7th  we  stood  in,  and  that 
evening  came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven 
fatiioms.  The  Gloucester  came  to  an 
anchor  at  the  same  time  with  us ;  but 
the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmen  having 
fallen  to  leeward,  the  Trial  prize  was 
ordered  to  join  them,  and  to  bring 
them  in,  which  in  two  or  three  d&ys 
she  effected.  Thus,  after  a  four 
months'  continuance  at  sea  from  the 
leaving  of  Quibo,  and  having  but  six 
days'  water  on  board,  we  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  Chequetan. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Thx  harbour  of  Chequetan  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  17"  86'  N.,  and  is  about 
thirty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Aca- 
pulco. It  is  easv  to  be  discovered  bv 
any  ship  that  will  keep  well  in  vdth 
the  land,  especially  by  such  as  range 
down  coast  from  Acapulco,  and  wul 
attend  to  the  io\l^miv\^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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There  is  a  beach  of  sand,  which  ex- 
tends eighteen  leagues  from  the  har- 
bour of  Acapulco  to  the  westward, 
against  whicn  the  sea  breaks  with 
such  violence  that  it  is  impossible  to 
land  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  yet  the 
ground  is  so  clean,  that  ships,  in  the 
fair  season,  may  anchor  in  great  safety 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  shore.    The  land  adjacent  to  this 
beach  is  generally  low,  full  of  villages, 
and  planted  with  a  great  number  of 
trees  ;  and  on  the  tops  of  some  small 
eminences  there  are  several  look-out 
towers,  so  that  the  face  of  the  country 
affords  a  veiY  agreeable  prospect.  .  .  . 
And  on  tnis  occasion  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  another  adventure  whicn 
happened  to  some  of  our  people  in 
the  Bay  of  Petaplan,  as  it  may  help 
to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  world.     Some  time  after  our 
arrival  atChequetan,  Lieutenant  Brett 
was  sent  by  the  Commodore,  with 
two  of  our  boats  under  his  command, 
to  examine  the  coast  to  the  eastward, 
particularly  to  make  observations  on 
the  bay  and  watering-place  of  Peta- 
plan.     As  Mr   Brett,  with  one  of 
the  boats,  was  preparing  to  go  on 
shore  towards  the  hill  of  Petaplan, 
he,  accidentally  looking  across  the 
bay,  perceived  on  the  opposite  strand 
three  small  squadrons  of  horse  par- 
ading upon  the  beach,  and  seeming 
to  advance  towards  the  place  where 
he  proposed  to  land.      On  sight  of 
this,  he  immediately  put  off  the  boat, 
though  he  had  but  sixteen  men  with 
him,  and  stood  over  the  bay  towards 
them ;  and  he  soon  came  near  enough 
to  perceive  that  they  were  mounted  on 
very  sightly  horses,  and  were  armed 
witn  carbines  and  lances.     On  seeing 
him  make  towards  them,  they  formed 
upon  the  beach,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  dispute  his  landing,  firing  several 
distant  shots  at  him  as  he  drew  near ; 
till  at  last,  the  boat  being  arrived 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
most  advanced  squadron,  Mr  Brett 
ordered  his  people  to  fire,  upon  which 
this  resolute  cavalry  instantly  ran  in 
^eat  confusion  into  the  wood  through 
B  small  opening.    In  this  precipitate 


flight  one  of  their  horses  fell  down  and 
threw  his  rider ;  but  whether  he  was 
wounded  or  not  we  could  not  learn, 
for  both  man  and  horse  soon  got  up 
Again  and  followed  the  rest  into  the 
wood.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
two  squadrons,  who  were  drawn  up 
at  a  great  distance  behind,  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  shot,  were  calm  specta* 
tors  of  the  rout  of  their  comrades,  for 
they  had  halted  on  our  first  approach, 
and  never  advanced  afterwaxtis.  It 
was  doubtless  fortunate  for  our  people 
that  the  enemy  acted  with  so  little 
prudence,  and  exerted  so  little  spirit ; 
for  had  they  concealed  themselves  till 
our  men  had  landed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  but  the  whole  boat*s  crew 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  since 
the  Spaniards  were  not  much  short 
of  200,  and  the  whole  number  with 
Mr  Brett  only  amounted  to  sixteen. 
However,  the  discovery  of  so  consi* 
derable  a  force  collected  in  this  Bay 
of  Petaplan  obliged  us  constantly  to 
keep  a  boat  or  two  before  it ;  for  we 
were  apprehensive  that  the  cutter, 
which  we  had  left  to  cruise  off  Aca- 
pulco, might  on  her  return  be  sur* 
prised  by  the  enemy,  if  she  did  not 
receive  timely  information  of  her 
danger.     .     .     . 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  mominff  after  our  coming 
to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Che- 
qnetan,  we  sent  about  ninety  of  our 
men  well  armed  on  shore,  forty  of 
whom  were  ordered  to  march  into  the 
country,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and 
the  remaining  fifty  were  employed  to 
cover  the  watering-place  and  to  pre- 
vent any  interruption  from  the  natives. 
Here  we  completed  the  unloading  of 
the  Carmelo  and  Carmen,  which  we  had 
begun  at  sea — at  least  we  took  out  of 
them  the  indigo,  cacao,  and  cochineal, 
with  some  iron  for  ballast,  which  vrere 
all  the  goods  we  intended  to  preserve, 
though  they  did  not  amount  to  a 
tenth  of  their  cargoes.  Here,  too,  it 
was  agreed  after  a  mature  consultation 
to  destroy  the  Trial's  prize^  as  well  as 
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the  Carmelo  and  Carmen,  whose  fate 
had  been  before  resolved  on.  Indeed 
the  ship  was  in  good  repair  and  fit  for 
the  sea ;  but  as  the  whole  numbers  on 
board  our  squadron  did  not  amount 
to  the  complement  of  a  fourth-rate 
man-of-war,  we  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  divide  them  into  three  snips 
without  rendering  them  incapable  of 
navigating  in  safe^in  the  tempestuous 
weather  we  had  reason  to  expect  on 
the  coast  of  China,  where  we  supposed 
we  should  arrive  about  the  time  of  the 
change  of  the  monsoons.  These  con- 
siderations determined  the  Commodore 
to  destroy  the  Trial  prize,  and  to  re- 
inforce the  Gloucester  with  the  greatest 
part  of  her  crew.  And  in  consequence 
of  this  resolve,  all  the  stores  on  board 
the  Trial  prize  were  removed  into  the 
other  ships;  and  the  prize  herself, 
with  the  Carmelo  and  Carmen,  were 
prepared  for  scuttling  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition we  were  ma^rs  of.  But  the 
sreat  difficulties  we  were  under  in  lay- 
ing in  a  store  of  water  (which  have 
been  already  touched  on),  together 
with  the  necessary  repairs  of  our  rig- 
ging and  other  unavoidable  occupa- 
tions, took  us  up  so  much  time,  and 
found  us  such  unexpected  employment, 
that  it  was  near  the  end  oi  April  be- 
fore we  were  in  a  condition  to  leave 
the  place. 

During  our  stay  here  there  hap- 
pened an  incident  which,  as  it  proved 
the  means  of  convincing  our  friends 
in  En^luid  of  our  safe^,  which  for 
some  time  thev  had  despaired  of  and 
were  then  in  doubt  about^  I  shall  beg 
leave  particularly  to  recite.  I  have 
observed  in  the  preceding  Chapter 
that  from  this  harbour  of  Che^uetan 
there  was  but  one  pathway,  which  led 
through  the  woods  into  the  country. 
This  we  found  much  beaten,  and  were 
thence  convinced  that  it  was  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants.  As  it  passed 
by  the  spring-head,  and  was  the  only 
avenue  by  which  the  Spaniards  could 
approach  us,  we,  at  some  distance  be- 
yond tiie  spring-head,  felled  several 
large  trees,  and  laid  them  one  upon 
the  other  across  the  path ;  and  at  uiis 
barricade  we  constantly  kept  a  guard ; 
and  we,  besides,  ordered  our  men  em- 


ployed in  watering  to  have  their  arms 
ready,  and,  in  case  of  any  alarm,  to 
march  instantly  to  this  spot.    And 
though  our  principal  intennon  was  to 
prevent  our  being  disturbed  by  any 
sudden  attack  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
yet  it  answered  another  purpose  which 
was  not  in  itself  less  important — this 
was  to  hinder  our  own  people  from 
straggling  singly  into  the  country, 
where  we  had  reason  to  believe  they 
would  be  surprised  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  would  doubtless  be  extremely 
solicitous  to  pick  up  some  of  them 
in  hopes  of  getting  intelligence  of  our 
future  designs.    To  avoid  this  incon- 
venience,  the   strictest   orders  were 
given  to  the  sentinels  to  let  no  person 
whatever  pass  beyond  their  post.   But, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we 
missed  one  Lewis  Leger,  who  was  the 
Commodore's  cook ;  and  as  he  was  a 
Frenchman,   and  suspected  to  be  a 
Papist,  it  was  by  some  imagined  that 
he  nad  deserted  with  a  view  of  betray- 
ing all  that  he  knew  to  the  enemy ; 
but  this  appeared  by  the  event  to  be 
an  ill-grounded  surmise,  for  it  was 
afterwards  known  that  he  had  been 
taken  by  some  Indians,  who  carried 
him  prisoner  to  Acapulco,  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Mexico,  and  Uien 
to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  shipped 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Old  Spain. 
And  the  vessel  being  obliged  by  some 
accident  to  put  into  Lisbon,  Leger 
escaped  on  shore,  and  was  by  Sie 
British  Consul  sent  thence  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  brou^^ht  the  first  au- 
thentic account  of  the  safely  of  the 
Commodore^  and  of  what  he  had  done 
in  the  Soutii  Seas.    The  relation  he 
gave  of  his  own  seizure  was,  that  he 
had  rambled  into  the  woods  at  some 
distance  from  the  barricade  where  he 
had  first  attempted  to  pass,  but  had 
been  stopped  and  threatened  to  be 
punished — that  his  principal  view  was 
to  get  a  quantity  of  limes  for  his  mas- 
ter s  store ;  ana  that  in  this  occupa- 
tion he  was  surprised  unawares  oy 
four  Indians,  who  stripped  him  naked^ 
and  carried  him  in  mat  condition  to 
Acapulco,  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  t^e  sun,  which  at  that  time 
of  the  year  shone  with  Uft  ^KAX»ft» 
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violence*  And  afterwards  at  Mexico, 
bis  treatment  in  prison  was  sufficiently 
severe,  and  the  whole  coarse  of  his 
captivity  was  a  continued  instance  of 
the  hatred  which  the  Spaniards  bear 
to  all  those  who  endeavour  to  disturb 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  coasts  of  the  South  Seas.  Indeed, 
L^r's  fortune  was,  upon  the  whole, 
extremely  singular;  for  after  the 
hazards  ne  had  run  in  the  Commo- 
dore's squadron,  and  the  severities  he 
had  sufiered  in  his  long  confinement 
amongst  the  enemy,  a  more  fatal  dis- 
aster attended  him  on  his  return  to 
England.  For  though,  when  he  ar- 
riv^  in  London,  some  of  Mr  Anson's 
friends  interested  themselves  in  re- 
lieving him  from  the  poverty  to  which 
his  captivity  had  reduced  him,  yet  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
humanity.  For  he  was  killed  in  an  in- 
significant Dight  brawl,  the  cause  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  discovered. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that 
though  the  enemy  never  appeared  in 
sight  during  our  stay  in  this  harbour, 
yet  we  perceived  that  there  were  large 
pisLTties  of  them  encamp^  in  the  woods 
about  us ;  for  we  could  see  their  smokes, 
and  could  thence  determine  that  they 
were  posted  in  a  circular  line  surround- 
ing us  at  a  distance ;  and  just  before 
our  coming  away  they  seemed,  by  the 
increase  of  their  fires,  to  have  received 
a  considerable  reinforcement. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  the 
unloading  of  our  three  prizes,  our 
wooding  and  watering,  and,  in  short, 
all  our  proposed  employments  at  the 
harbour  of  Chequetan  were  completed ; 
so  that  on  the  27th  the  Trial's  prize, 
the  Carmelo  and  the  Carmen — all 
which  we  here  intended  to  destroy — 
were  towed  on  shore  and  scuttled,  and 
a  quantity  of  combustible  materials 
were  distnbuted  in  their  upper  works ; 
and  next  morning  the  Centurion  and 
the  Gloucester  weighed  anchor,  but  as 
there  was  but  little  wind,  and  that  not 
in  their  favour,  they  were  obliged  to 
warp  out  of  the  harbour.  When  they 
had  reached  the  offing,  one  of  the 
boats  was  despatched  back  again  to 
set  fire  to  our  prize,  which  was  ac- 
eordingly  executed.    And  a  canoe  was 


left  fixed  to  a  grapnel  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour,  with  a  bottle  in  it 
well  corked,  endoeing  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hughes,  who  commanded  the  cutter 
which  was  ordered  to  omise  before  the 
port  of  Acapulco  when  we  came  off 
that  station.  And  on  this  occasion  I 
must  mention  more  particularly  than 
I  have  yet  done  the  views  of  the 
Commodore  in  leaving  the  cutter  be- 
fore that  port 

When  we  were  necessitated  to  make 
for  Chequetan  to  take  in  our  water, 
Mr  Anson  considered  that  our  being 
in  that  harbour  would  soon  be  known 
at  Acapulco ;  and  therefore  he  hoped, 
that  on  the  intelligence  of  our  being 
employed  in  port,  the  galleon  might 
put  to  sea,  especially  as  Chequetan 
IS  so  very  remote  from  the  course 
generally  steered  by  the  galleon.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  cutter  to  cruise 
twenty-four  days  off  the  port  of  Aca- 
pulco; and  her  commander  was  di- 
rected, on  perceiving  the  galleon  under 
sail,  to  make  the  bset  of  his  way  to 
the  Commodore  at  Chequetan.  A% 
the  Centurion  was  doubtless  a  much 
better  sailer  than  the  galleon,  Mr 
Anson,  in  this  case,  resolved  to  have 

fot  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
ave  pursued  the  galleon  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  supposing  he 
should  not  have  met  with  ner  in  his 
passage  (which,  considering  that  he 
would  have  kept  nearly  the  same 
parallel,  was  not  very  improbable)  yet 
ne  was  certain  of  arriving  off  Cape 
Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  Island  of  Samal, 
before  her ;  and  that  being  the  first 
land  she  makes  on  her  return  to  the 
Philippines,  we  could  not  have  fiiiled 
to  have  fallen  in  with  her  by  cruising 
a  few  days  in  that  station.  But  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  ruined  this  project 
by  keeping  the  galleon  in  the  port  of 
Acapulco  all  that  year. 

Tne  letter  left  in  the  canoe  for  Mr 
Hughes,  Uie  commander  of  the  cutter 
(the  time  of  whose  return  was  now 
considerably  elapsed),  directed  him  to 
go  back  immediately  to  his  former 
station  before  Acapulco,  where  he 
would  find  Mr  Anson,  who  resolved 
to  cruise  for  him  there  for  a  certain 
number  of  days ;  after  which  it  was 
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added,  that  the  Commodore  would 
retnm  to  the  southward  tojoin  the 
reet  of  the  squadron.  This  last 
article  was  inserted  to  deceive  the 
Spaniards,  if  they  got  possession  of 
the  canoe  (as  we  afterwards  learned 
thej  did),  but  could  not  impose  on 
Mr  Hughes,  who  well  knew  that  the 
Commodore  had  no  squadron  to  join, 
nor  any  intention  of  steering  back  to 
Peru. 

Being  now  in  the  ofling  of  Cheque- 
tan,  bound  across  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean  in  our  way  to  China,  we  were 
impatient  to  run  off  the  coast  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  for  as  the  stormy  season 
was  approaching  apace,  and  as  we 
had  no  further  Tiews  in  the  American 
seas,  we  had  hoped  that  nothing 
would  have  prevented  us  from  stand- 
ing to  the  westward  the  moment  we 
got  out  of  l^e  harbour  of  Chequetan. 
And  it  was  no  small  mortification  to 
us  that  our  necessary  employment 
there  had  detained  us  so  much  longer 
than  we  expected  ;  and  now  we  were 
further  detained  by  the  absence  of 
the  cutter,  and  the  standing  towards 
Acapulco  in  search  of  her.  Indeed, 
iS  tne  time  of  her  cruise  had  been 
expired  for  near  a  fortnight,  we  sus- 
pected that  she  had  been  discovered 
from  the  shore,  and  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  Acapulco  had  thereupon  sent 
out  a  force  to  seize  her,  wnich,  as 
she  carried  but  six  hands,  was  no 
very  difficult  enterprise.  However, 
this  being  only  conjecture,  the  Com- 
modore as  soon  as  he  was  got  clear  of 
the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  stood 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  in 
search  of  her.  And  to  prevent  her 
from  passing  by  us  in  the  dark,  we 
brought  to  every  ni^ht,  and  the  Glou- 
cester, whose  station  was  a  lea^e 
wiUiin  us  towards  the  shore,  earned 
a  light,  which  the  cutter  could  not 
but  perceive  if  she  kept  along  shore, 
as  we  supposed  she  would  do ;  and 
as  a  further  security,  the  Centurion 
and  the  Gloucester  alternately  showed 
two  false  fires  every  half-hour. 

By  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  we  were 
advanced  within  three  leagues  of 
Acapulco;  and  having  seen  nothing 
of  our  boat,  we  gave  her  over  for  los^ 


which,  besides  the  compassionate  con* 
cem  for  our  shipmates,  and  for  what 
it  was  apprehended  they  might  have 
suffered,  was  in  itself  a  misfortune 
which  in  our  present  scarcity  of  hands 
we  were  all  greatly  interested  in. 
For  the  crew  of  the  cutter,  consisting 
of  six  men  and  the  lieutenant,  were 
the  very  flower  of  our  people,  pur- 
posely picked  out  for  tiiis  service, 
and  Known  to  be,  every  one  of  them, 
of  tried  and  approved  resolution,  and 
as  skilful  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck. 
However,  as  it  was  the  general  belief 
among  us  that  they  were  taken  and 
carried  into  Acapulco,  the  Commo- 
dore's prudence  suggested  a  project 
which  we  hoped  womd  recover  them. 
This  was  founded  on  our  having 
many  Spanish  and  Indian  prisoners 
in  our  possession,  and  a  number  of 
sick  Negroes,  who  could  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  us  in  the  navigating  of  the 
ship.  The  CommodonTuierefore 
wrote  a  letter  the  same  day  to  the 
Governor  of  Acapulco,  telling  him 
that  he  would  release  them  al^  pro- 
vided the  Governor  returned  the 
cutter's  crew  ;  and  the  letter  was  de- 
spatched the  same  afternoon  by  a 
Spanish  officer,  of  whose  honour  we 
had  a  good  opinion,  and  who  was 
furnish^  with  a  launch  belonging  to 
one  of  our  prizes,  and  a  crew  of  six 
other  prisoners,  who  all  gave  their 
parole  for  their  return.  The  officer, 
too,  besides  the  Commodore's  letter, 
carried  with  him  a  joint  petition 
signed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  pnsoners, 
breeching  his  Excellency  to  acquiesce 
in  the  terms  proposed  for  their  liberty. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  number 
of  our  prisoners,  and  the  quality  of 
some  of  them,  we  did  not  doubt  but 
the  Governor  would  readily  comply 
with  Mr  Anson's  proposal ;  and  there- 
fore we  kept  plying  on  and  off  the 
whole  niffht,  intending  to  keep  well 
in  with  the  land,  that  we  might  re- 
ceive an  answer  at  the  limited  time, 
which  was  the  next  day,  being 
Monday.  But  both  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  we  were  driven  so  far 
off  shore  tliat  we  could  not  hope  to 
receive  any  answer;  and  on  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  w«  foxxiA  Q'osw^Nva 
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fourteen  leagues  from  the  harbour  of 
Acapulco  ;  but,  as  the  wind  was  now 
favourable,  we  pressed  forwards  with 
all  our  sail,  and  did  not  doubt  of 
getting  in  with  the  land  in  a  few 
hours. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  standing  in, 
the  man  at  the  mast-head  called  out 
that  he  saw  a  boat  under  sail  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south- 
eastward. This  we  took  for  granted 
was  the  answer  of  the  GoTemor  to 
the  Commodore's  message,  and  we 
instantly  edged  towards  it ;  but  when 
we  drew  nearer  we  found  to  our  Un- 
speakable joy  that  it  was  our  own 
cutter.  While  she  was  still  at  a 
distance,  we  imagined  that  she  had 
been  discharged  out  of  the  port  of 
Acapulco  by  the  Governor ;  but 
when  she  drew  nearer,  the  wan  and 
meagre  countenances  of  the  crew,  the 
length  of  their  beards,  and  the  feeble 
and  hollow  tone  of  their  voices,  con- 
vinced us  that  they  had  suffered 
much  greater  hardships  than  could 
be  expected  from  even  the  severities 
of  a  Spanish  prison.  They  were 
obliged  to  be  helped  into  the  ship, 
and  were  immediately  put  to  bea ; 
and  with  rest,  and  nourishing  diet, 
which  they  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  from  the  Commodore's  table, 
they  recovered  their  health  and 
vigour  apace.  And  now  we  learned 
that  they  had  kept  the  sea  the  whole 
time  of  their  absence,  which  was 
above  six  weeks  ;  that  when  they 
finished  their  cruise  before  Acapulco, 
and  had  just  begun  to  ply  to  the 
westward  m  order  to  join  tne  squad- 
ron, a  strong  adverse  current  had 
forced  them  down  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  ; 
that  at  lengtn,  their  water  being  all 
expended,  tney  were  obliged  to  search 
the  coast  farther  on  to  the  eastward, 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  landing- 
place,  where  they  might  get  a  fresh 
supply ;  that  in  this  distress  they 
ran  upwards  of  eighty  leagues  to  lee- 
ward, and  found  everywhere  so  large 
a  surf,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
possibility  of  their  landing ;  that  they 
passed  some  days  in  this  dreadful 
Mituation,  ivithout  water,  'uid  having 


no  other  means  left  them  to  allay 
their  thirst  than  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  turtle  which  they  caught ;  and 
at  last,  giving  up  all  hopes  of  relief, 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  too,  aug- 
menting their  necessities,  and  render- 
ing their  sufferings  insupportable, 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
fully    persuaded    that   they    should 

Serish    by  the  most  terrible  of  all 
eaths.      But  they  were  soon  after 
happily  relieved   by  a  most   unex- 

Eected  incident,  for  there  fell  so 
eavy  a  rain,  that  by  spreading  their 
sails  horizontally,  and  by  putting 
bullets  in  the  centre  of  them  to  draw 
them  to  a  point,  they  caught  as  much 
water  as  filled  all  their  casks  ;  imme- 
diately upon  this  fortunate  supply, 
they  stood  to  the  westward  in  quest 
of  the  Commodore ;  and,  being  now 
luckily  favoured  by  a  strong  current, 
they  joined  us  in  less  than  fifty  hours 
from  the  time  they  stood  to  the  west- 
ward, after  having  been  absent  from 
us  full  forty-three  days.  Those  who 
have  an  idea  of  the  inconsiderable 
size  of  a  cutter  belonging  to  a  sixty- 
gun  ship  (being  only  an  open  boat 
about  twenty-two  feet  in  length),  and 
who  will  attend  to  the  various  acci- 
dents to  which  she  was  exposed  dur- 
ing a  six  weeks'  continuance  alone  in 
the  open  ocean,  on  so  impracticable 
and  dangerous  a  coast,  vnLll  readily 
own  that  her  return  to  us  at  last, 
after  all  the  difficulties  which  she 
actually  experienced,  and  the  hazards 
to  which  she  was  each  hour  exposed, 
may  be  considered  as  little  short  of 
miraculous.  I  cannot  finish  the 
article  of  this  cutter  without  remark- 
ing how  little  reliance  navigators 
ought  to  have  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Buccaneer  writers.  For  though,  in 
this  run  of  hers  eighty  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Acapulco,  she  found  no 
place  where  it  was  possible  for  a  boat 
to  land,  yet  those  wnters  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  feign  harl)ours  and  con- 
venient watering-places  vdthin  these 
limits,  thereby  exposing  such  as 
should  confide  in  tneir  relations  to 
the  risk  of  being  destroyed  by  thirst. 
And  now,  having  received  our  cut- 
ter, the  sole  object  of  our  coming  a 
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second  time  before  Acapolco,  the 
Commodore  resolved  not  to  lose  a 
moment's  time  longer,  but  to  mn  off 
the  coast  with  the  utmost  expedition  ; 
both  as  the  stormy  season  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico  was  now  approaching 
apace,  and  as  we  were  apprehensive 
of  having  the  westerly  monsoon  to 
struggle  with  when  we  came  upon 
the  coast  of  China.  And  therefore 
he  no  longer  stood  towards  Acapulco, 
as  he  now  wanted  no  answer  from  the 
Governor  ;  but  yet  he  resolved  not  to 
deprive  his  prisoners  of  the  liberty 
which  he  had  promised  them,  so  that 
they  were  all  mimediately  embarked 
in  two  launches  which  belonged  to 
our  prizes,  those  from  the  Centurion 
in  one  launch,  and  those  from  the 
Gloucester  in  the  other.  The  launches 
were  well  equipped  with  masts, 
sails,  and  oars ;  and,  lest  the  wind 
might  prove  unfavourable,  the^  had 
a  stocK  of  water  and  provisions 
put  on  board  them  sufficient  for  four- 
teen da^s.  There  were  discharged 
thirty-nine  persons  from  on  board  the 
Centurion,  and  eighteen  from  the 
Gloucester,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
Spaniards,  the  rest  Indians  and  sick 
Negroes  ;  but  as  our  cre¥r8  were  very 
weak,  we  kept  the  Mulattoes  and 
some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Negroes, 
with  a  few  Indians,  to  assist  us,  but 
we  dismissed  every  Spanish  prisoner 
whatever.^  We  have  since  learned 
that  these  two  launches  arrived  safe  at 
Acapuico,  where  the  prisoners  could 
not  enough  extol  the  numanity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated ;  and 
that  the  Governor,  before  their  arrival, 
had  returned  a  very  obliging  answer 
to  the  Commodore's  letter,  and  had 
attended  it  with  a  present  of  two 
boats  laden  with  the  choicest  refresh- 
ments and  provisions  which  were  to 
be  got  at  Acapuico ;  but  that  these 
boats,  not  having  found  our  ships, 
were  at  length  obliged  to  put  back 
again  after  liaving  thrown  all  their 

^  "About  four  in  the  evening  they 
left  us,"  says  Thomas,  **  having  first, 
though  enemies,  observed  the  custom 
of  scaring  people  at  parting,  and 
wished  us  a  prosperous  voyage. 


provisions  overboard  in  a  storm  which 
threatened  their  destruction. 

The  sending  away  our  prisoners  was 
our  last  transaction  on  tne  American 
coast,  for  no  sooner  had  we  parted 
with  them  than  we  and  the  Gloucester 
made  sail  to  the  SW.,  proposing  to 
get  a  good  offine  from  the  land,  where 
we  hoped  in  a  ^w  days  to  meet  with 
the  regular  trade-wina,  which  the  ac- 
counts of  former  navigators  had  re- 
presented as  much  brisker  and  steadier 
in  this  ocean  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  For  it  has  been  es- 
teemed no  uncommon  passage  to 
run  from  hence  to  the  easternmost 
parts  of  Asia  in  two  months,  and 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  were 
as  capable  of  making  an  expedi- 
tious passage  as  any  ships  that  had 
ever  run  this  course  before  us ;  so 
that  we  hoped  soon  to  gain  the  coast 
of  China,  for  which  we  were  now 
bound.  And  conformable  to  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  this  navigation  given  by 
former  voyagers,  we  considered  it  as 
free  from  all  kinds  of  embarrassment 
of  bad  weather,  fatigue,  or  sickness : 
and  consequentlv  we  undertook  it  with 
alacrity,  especially  as  it  was  no  con- 
temptible step  towards  our  arrival  at 
our  native  countir,  for  which  many 
of  us  by  this  time  began  to  have  sreat 
lon^ngs.  Thus,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
we  lor  the  last  time  lost  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico,  persuaded  that 
in  a  few  weeks  we  should  arrive  at  the 
River  of  Canton  in  China,  where  we 
expected  to  meet  with  many  English 
ships  and  numbers  of  our  countxymen, 
and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
an  amicable,  well-frequented  port,  in- 
habited by  a  polished  people,  and 
abounding  with  the  conveniences  and 
indulgences  of  a  civilised  life,  bless- 
ings which  now  for  near  twenty 
months  had  never  been  once  in  our 
power.* 

*  In  the  original,  a  Fourteenth 
Chapter  of  Book  II.  is  devoted  to  a 
disquisition,  entitled  "Abrief  Account 
of  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  our  squadron  had  it  arrived  in 
the  South  Seas  in  good  time;"  but^ 
apart  from  theuxL'^xotL\a\^^\i<uA^\^^ 
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When,  on  the  6th  of  May  1742,  we 
left  the  coast  of  America,  we  stood  to 
the  SW.  with  a  view  of  meeting  with 
the  N£.  trade-wind,  which  theaccounts 
of  former  writers  made  us  expect  at 
seventy  or  eighty  leagues'  distance 
from  the  land.  We  hs^  besides,  an- 
other reason  for  standing  to  the  south- 
ward, which  was  the  getting  into  the 
Latitude  of  13'  or  14'^N.,  that  being 
the  parallel  where  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  most  usually  crossed,  and  conse- 
quently where  the  navigation  is  esteem- 
ed the  safest.  This  hist  purpose  we 
had  soon  answered,  being  in  a  day  or 
two  sufficiently  advanced  to  the  south. 
At  the  same  tune,  we  were  also  farther 
from  the  shore  than  we  had  presumed 
was  necessary  for  falling  in  with  the 
trade-wind  ;  out  in  this  particular  we 
were  most  grievously  disappointed,  for 
the  wind  still  continued  to  the  west- 
ward, or  at  best  variable.  As  the 
getting  into  the  N£.  trade  was  to  us 
a  matter  of  the  last  consequence,  we 
stood  more  to  the  southward,  and 
made  many  experiments  to  meet  with 
it ;  but  all  our  efforts  were  for  a  long 
time  unsuccessful,  so  that  it  was  seven 
weeks  from  our  leaving  the  coast  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  true  trade-wind. 
This  was  an  interval  in  which  we  be- 
lieved we  should  well  nigh  have  reach- 
ed the  easternmost  parts  of  Asia ;  but 
we  were  so  baffled  with  the  contrary 
and  variable  winds  which  for  all  that 
time  perplexed  us,  that  we  were  not 
as  yet  advanced  above  a  fourth  part  of 
the  way.  The  delay  alone  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  mortification,   but 

cussing  a  probability  subject  to  so 
many  conditions  that  the  Narrator 
could  not  contemplate,  it  will  appear 
to  the  reader  that  quite  enough  has 
been  said,  both  in  tne  opening  Chap- 
ter and  throughout  the  whole  narra- 
tive, to  show  wherein  and  how  the 
squadron  came  short  of  its  intents. 


there  were  other  circomstanoes  attend- 
ing it  which  rendered  this  situation 
not  less  terrible,  and  our  apprehen- 
sions perhaps  still  greater,  than  in  any 
of  our  past  distresses.  For  our  two 
ships  were  by  this  time  extremely 
crazy ;  and  many  days  had  not  passed 
before  we  discoverea  a  spring  in  the 
foremast  of  the  Centurion,  which 
rounded  about  twenty-six  inches  of 
its  circumference,  and  which  was 
judged  to  be  at  least  four  inches 
deep.  And  no  sooner  had  our  car- 
penters secured  this  with  fishing  it, 
out  the  Gloucester  made  a  signal 
of  distress ;  and  we  learned  that  she 
had  a  dangerous  spring  in  her  main- 
mast twelve  feet  below  the  trussel- 
trees,  ^  so  that  she  could  not  cany 
any  sail  upon  it*  Our  carpenters, 
on  a  strict  examination  of  this  mast, 
found  it  so  very  rotten  and  decayed 
that  they  judged  it  necessary  to 
cut  it  down  as  low  as  it  appeared  to 
have  been  injured,  and  by  this  it  was 
reduced  to  nothing  but  a  stumps 
which  served  only  as  a  step  to  tne 
topmast  These  accidents  augmented 
our  delay  and  occasioned  us  great 
anxiety  about  our  future  security,  for 
on  our  leaving  the  coast  of  Mexico  the 
scurvy  had  begun  to  make  its  appear- 
ance again  amongst  our  people,  tnough 
from  our  departure  from  Juan  Fernan- 
dez we  had  till  then  enjoyed  a  most 
uninterrupted  state  of  health.  We 
too  well  knew  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
ease from  our  former  fatal  experience, 
to  suppose  that  anything  but  a  speedy 
passage  could  secure  the  greater  part 
of  our  crew  from  perishing  by  it ;  and 
as,  after  being  seven  weeks  at  sea, 
there  did  not  appear  any  reasons  that 
could  persuade  us  we  were  nearer  the 

^  Or  trestle- trees  ;  **  two  strong 
pieces  of  timber  placed  horizontally 
and  fore-and-aft  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
mast-head,  to  support  the  cross-trees 
and  top,  and  also  for  the  fid  of  the 
mast  a  Dove  to  rest  on." 
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trade- wind  than  when  we  first  set  oat, 
there  waa  no  ground  for  ns  to  suppose 
but  our  passage  would  prove  at  least 
three  times  as  long  as  we  at  first  ex- 
pected ;  and  consequently  we  had  the 
melancholy  prospect  either  of  dying 
by  the  scurvy  or  perishing  with  the 
ship  for  want  of  Lands  to  navigate 
her.  Indeed  some  amongst  us  were 
at  first  willing  to  believe  that  in  this 
warm  climate,  so  different  from  what 
we  felt  in  passing  round  Cape  Horn, 
the  violence  of  this  disease  and  its 
fatality  might  be  in  some  degree  miti- 
gated, as  it  had  not  been  unusual  to 
suppose  that  its  particular  virulence 
in  tnat  passage  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
But  tne  havoc  of  the  distemper  in  our 
present  circumstances  soon  convinced 
us  of  the  falsity  of  this  speculation, 
as  it  likewise  exploded  some  other 
opinions  which  usually  pass  current 
aoout  the  cause  and  nature  of  this 
disease.^  Our  surgeon*  (who,  during 
our  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  had 
ascribed  the  mortality  we  suffered  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate)  exerted 
himself  in  the  present  run  to  the 
utmost,  and  at  last  declared  that  all 
his  measures  were  totally  ineffectual, 

^  Some  observations  on  the  general 
medical  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
on  the  effect  of  certain  specifics  tried 
on  some  of  the  crew,  have  been  here 
omitted.  Speaking  of  the  scurvy, 
Thomas  strives  to  remove  the  prevalent 
notion  that  it  attacks  none  but  the 
lazy ;  whereas  experience  in  the  voy- 
age proved  the  direct  contrary,  the 
most  laborious,  active,  stirrine  per- 
sons being  oftenest  seized  witn  the 
disease,  and  the  continuance  of  their 
labour,  instead  of  curing,  only  helped 
to  kill  them  the  sooner.  Nor,  he 
adds,  does  the  scurvy  generally  in- 
cline people  to  indolence  till  it  has 
come  to  such  a  height  that  at  the 
least  motion  the  sufferer  is  ready  to 
faint. 

«  Mr  Henry  Ettrick,  originally  of 
the  Wager ;  he  succeeded  Mr  Thomas 
Walter,  the  first  surgeon  of  the  Cen- 
turion, who  died  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil. 


and  did  not  in  the  least  avail  his 
patients.* 

When  we  reached  the  trade-wind, 
and  it  settled  between  the  north  and 
the  east,  yet  it  seldom  blew  with  so 
much  strength  but  the  Centurion 
might  have  carried  all  her  small  sails 
abroad  with  the  greatest  safety ;  so 
that  now,  had  we  been  a  single  ship^ 
we  might  have  run  down  our  lonn- 
tude  apace,  and  have  reached  the  Ui* 
drones  soon  enough  to  have  recovered 
great  numbers  of  our  men  who  after- 
wards perished.  But  the  Gloucester, 
by  the  loss  of  her  mainmast,  sailed  so 
very  heavily  that  we  had  seldom  any 
more  than  our  topsails  set,  and  yet 
were  frequently  obliged  to  lie  to  for 
her;  and,  I  conceive,  that  in  tiie 
whole  we  lost  little  less  than  a  month 
by  our  attendance  upon  her,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vanous  mischances 
she  encountered.  In  all  this  run,  it 
was  remarkable  that  we  were  rarely 
many  days  together  without  seeing 
great  numbers  of  birds,  which  is  a 
proof  that  there  are  many  islands,  or 
at  least  rocks,  scattered  all  along  at 
no  very  consid^able  distance  £rom 
our  track.  ^     Some  indeed  there  are 

*  About  the  middle  of  June,  Thomas 
remarks  that  abundance  of  scorbutic 
svmptoms,  such  as  blackness  in  the 
skin,  hard  nodes  in  the  flesh,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  a  general  lassitude 
and  weakness  of  all  the  parts,  began 
to  prevail  almost  universally  among 
the  people.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
he  writes:  ''About  this  time  our 
people  began  to  die  very  fast,  and  I 
believe  above  five  parts  out  of  six  of 
the  ship's  company  were  ill  and  ex- 
pected to  follow  m  a  short  time. 
Those  whose  breath  was  anyways  af- 
fected, dropped  off  immediately ;  but 
those  who  were  attacked  first  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  body,  lan- 
guished generally  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  the  distemper  advancing  in  the 
meantime  towards  the  lungs  by  a  very 
regular  and  sensible  approach. " 

*  More  recent  discoveries  have  fully 
borne  out  this  sagacious  conjecture. 
Thomas  records,  early  in  July :  "  We 
had,  not  only  now,  but  for  almsM^^^sx 
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marked  in  Spanish  charts ;  hut  the 
frequency  of  the  hirds  seems  to  evince 
that  there  are  many  more  than  have 
heen  hitherto  discovered ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  birds,  we  ob- 
served, were  such  as  are  known  to 
roost  on  shore;  and  the  manner  of 
their  appearance  sufficiently  made  out 
that  tney  came  from  some  distant 
haunt  every  morning,  and  returned 
thither  again  in  the  evening  ;  for  we 
never  saw  them  early  or  late,  and  the 
hour  of  their  arrival  and  departure 
gradually  varied,  which  we  supposed 
was  occasioned  by  our  running  nearer 
their  haunts  or  getting  farther  from 
them. 

The  trade-wind  continued  to  favour 
ns  without  any  fluctuation  from  the 
end  of  June  till  towards  the  end  of 
July.      But   on   the  26th  of  July, 

whole  passage,  abundance  of  birds  of 
prey,  also  flying  fish,  which  are  their 
proper  food,  and  vast  quantities  of 
skip-jacks,  albicores,  &c.,  whereof  we 
took  a  great  number,  which  contri- 
buted much  to  our  refreshment  after 
the  loss  of  the  tortoises,  that  gene- 
rally leave  all  ships  about  twenty  or 
thirty  leagues  off  the  land.  I  think 
this  the  more  wortliy  of  notice,  be- 
cause Dampier,  Rogers,  Cook,  Cowley, 
and  most  other  voyagers,  some  of 
whom  have  been  not  only  once,  but 
several  times  on  this  voyage,  have 
reported  that  they  never  saw  a  fish 
or  fowl  in  this  whole  run.  For  my 
part,  I  readily  believe  and  conclude, 
that  this  difference  in  our  observa- 
tions and  accounts  is  really  occasioned 
by  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  in 
which  we  happened  to  perform  this 
passage ;  it  being  a  known  truth,  and 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands in  all  ages,  that  most  fish  have 
their  different  seasons  for  their  differ- 
ent rendezvouses.  The  10th,  we  saw 
three  gannets,  or,  as  they  call  them 
in  Scotland,  solan  geese,  being,  by 
what  I  can  learn  from  the  most  in- 
telligent of  that  nation  whom  I  have 
conversed  with,  and  who  often  have 
opportunity  to  observe  them  in  several 
different  parts,  of  one  and  the  same 
gpecies,  *' 


beinff  then,  as  we  esteemed,  about 
800  leagues  distant  from  the  La- 
drones,  we  met  vdth  a  westerly  wind, 
which  did  not  come  about  again  to 
the  eastward  in  four  days'  time.  This 
was  a  most  dispiriting  incident,  as  it 
at  once  damped  all  our  hopes  of  speedy 
relief,  especially,  too,  as  it  was  at- 
tended with  a  vexatious  accident  to 
the  Gloucester ;  for  in  one  part  of 
these  four  days  the  wind  flattened  to 
a  calm,  and  the  ships  rolled  very  deep, 
by  which  means  the  Gloucester  s  fore- 
cap  split,  and  her  topmast  came  by 
the  board  and  broke  her  foreyard 
directly  in  the  slings.^  As  she  was 
hereby  rendered  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  sail  for  some  time,  we  were 
obliged,  as  soon  as  a  gale  sprung  up,  to 
take  her  in  tow ;  and  near  twenty  of 
the  healthiest  and  ablest  of  our  seamen 
were  taken  from  the  business  of  our 
own  ship,  and  were  employed  for  eight 
or  ten  days  together  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester in  repairing  her  damages.  But 
these  things,  mortifying  as  we  thought 
them,  were  but  the  beginning  of  our 
disasters  ;  for  scarce  had  our  people 
finished  their  business  in  the  Glouces- 
ter, before  we  met  with  a  most  violent 
storm  in  the  western  board,  which 
obliged  us  to  lie  to.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  storm  our  ship  sprung  a 
leak,  and  let  in  so  much  water,  that 
all  our  people,  officers  included,  were 
employed  continually  in  working  the 
pumps.  And  the  next  day  we  had 
the  vexation  to  see  the  Gloucester 

^  Anson  records  in  his  Official  Re- 
port:  "On  the  15th  of  June  the 
Gloucester  found  her  mainmast  sprung 
at  the  head,  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, was  discovered  to  be  entirely 
rotten.  On  the  29th  of  July  the 
Gloucester  carried  away  her  foretop- 
mast  and  foreyard.  My  ship's  com- 
pany are  now  miserably  afflicted  with 
the  scurvy,  the  ship  very  leaky,  the 
men  and  officers  that  were  well  being 
only  able  to  make  one  spell  at  the 
pump."  "This  is  all,"  observes  Sir 
John  Barrow,  "that  Anson  says  of 
the  second  attack  of  this  afflicting 
malady  ;  but,  coming  from  the  Com- 
modore, it  speaks  volumes." 
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with  her  topmast  once  more  by  the 
board;  and  whilst  we  were  viewing 
her  with  great  concern  for  this  new 
distress,  we  saw  her  maintop-mast, 
which  had  hitherto  served  as  a  mij 
mainmast,  share  the  same  fate.  This 
completed  our  misfortunes,  and  ren- 
dered them  without  resource  ;  for  we 
knew  the  Gloucester's  crew  were  so 
few  and  feeble  that  without  our  assist- 
*ance  they  could  not  be  relieved ;  and 
our  sick  were  now  so  far  increased, 
and  those  that  remained  in  health  so 
continually  fatigued  with  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  our  pumps,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  as  to  lend  them  any 
aid.  Indeed  we  were  not  as  yet  fully 
apprised  of  the  deplorable  situation 
of  the  Gloucester's  crew ;  for  when 
the  storm  abated  (which  during  its 
continuance  prevented  all  communi- 
cation with  them)  the  Gloucester  bore 
up  under  our  stem,  and  Captain 
Mitchel  informed  the  Commodore 
that  besides  the  loss  of  his  masts, 
which  was  all  that  had  appeared  to 
us,  the  ship  had  then  no  less  than 
seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  al- 
though his  officers  and  men  had  been 
kept  constantly  at  the  pump  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours. 

This  last  circumstance  was  indeed 
a  most  terrible  accumulation  to  the 
other  extraordinary  distresses  of  the 
Gloucester,  and  required,  if  possible, 
the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  assist- 
ance, which  Captain  Mitchel  begged 
the  Commodore  to  send  him.  But 
the  debility  of  our  people,  and  our 
own  immediate  preservation,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  Commodore  to 
comply  with  his  request.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  send  our  boat 
on  board  for  a  more  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  ship ;  and  it  was  soon  sus- 
pected that  the  taking  her  pjeople  on 
board  us,  and  then  destroying  her, 
was  the  only  measure  that  could  be 
prosecuted  in  the  present  emergency. 
Doth  for  the  security  of  their  lives 
and  of  our  own.  Our  boat  soon  re- 
turned with  a  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  Gloucester,  and  of  her 
several  defects,  sicrned  by  Captain 
Mitchel  and  all  his  officers ;  by 
which  it  appeared  that  she  had  sprung 


a  leak  by  the  stempost  being  loose 
and  working  with  every  roll  of  the 
ship,  and  by  two  beams  amidships 
beine  broken  in  the  orlop,  no  part  of 
which  the  carpenters  reported  was 
possible  to  be  repaired  at  sea ;  that 
t)oth  officers  and  men  had  worked 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  pump  with- 
out intermission,  and  were  at  length 
so  fatigued  that  they  could  continue 
their  mbour  no  longer,  but  had  been 
forced  to  desist,  with  seven  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  which  covered  their 
casks,  so  that  they  could  neither  come 
at  fresh  water  nor  provision ;  that 
they  had  no  mast  standing  except  the 
foremast,  the  mizzenmast,  ana  the 
mizzentop-mast,  nor  had  they  any 
spare  masts  to  get  up  in  the  room  of 
those  they  had  lost;  that  the  ship 
was  besiaes  extremely  decayed  in 
every  part,  for  her  knees  and  clamps 
were  ail  worked  quite  loose,  and  her 
upper  works  in  general  were  so  loose 
that  the  quarter-deck  was  ready  to 
drop  down ;  and  that  her  crew  was 
greatly  reduced,  for  there  remained 
alive  on  board  her  no  more  than 
seventy -seven  men,  eighteen  boys, 
and  two  prisoners,  officers  included ; 
and  that  of  this  whole  number  only 
sixteen  men  and  eleven  boys  were  cap- 
able of  keeping  the  deck,  and  several 
of  these  very  infirm. 

The  Commodore,  on  the  perusal  of 
this  melancholy  representation,  pre- 
sently ordered  them  a  supply  of  water 
and  provisions,  of  which  they  seemed 
to  be  in  immediate  want,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  his  own  carpenter  on 
board  them  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  every  particular ;  and  it  being 
found,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  that 
the  preceding  account  was  in  no  in- 
stance exaggerated,  it  plainly  appeared 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  pre- 
serving the  Gloucester  anv  longer,  as 
her  leaks  were  irreparable,  and  the 
united  hands  on  board  both  ships,  cap- 
able of  working,  would  not  be  able  to 
free  her,  even  u  our  own  ship  should 
not  employ  any  part  of  them.  What 
then  could  be  resolved  on,  when  it 
was  the  utmost  we  ourselves  could  do 
to  manage  our  own  pumps  ?  Indeed, 
there  was  no  room  fox  ^<^^Oq«;c^M\qtl\ 
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the  only  step  to  be  taken  wastlie  saving 
the  lives  of  the  few  that  remained  on 
board  the  Gloucester,  and  getting  out 
of  her  as  much  as  was  possible  before 
she  was  destroyed.  And  therefore  the 
Commodore  immediately  sent  an  order 
to  Captain  Mitchel,  as  the  weather 
was  now  calm  and  favourable,  to  send 
his  people  on  board  the  Centurion  as 
expeditiously  as  he  could,  and  to  take 
out  such  stores  as  he  could  get  at 
whilst  the  ship  could  be  kept  above 
water.  And  as  our  leak  required 
less  attention  whilst  the  present  easy 
weather  continued,  we  sent  our  boats, 
with  as  many  men  as  we  could  spare, 
to  Captain  Mitchel's  assistance. 

The  removing  the  Gloucester's 
people  on  board  us,  and  the  getting 
out  such  stores  as  could  most  easily 
be  come  at,  gave  us  full  employment 
for  two  davs.  Mr  Anson  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  have  got  two  of 
her  cables  and  an  anchor,  but  the  ship 
rolled  so  much,  and  the  men  were  so 
excessively  fatigued,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  effecting  it ;  nay,  it  was 
even  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  prize-money  which  the  Gloucester 
liad  taken  in  the  South  Seas  was  se- 
cured and  sent  on  board  the  Centurion. 
However,  the  prize-goods  on  board 
her,  which  amounted  to  several  thou- 
sand pf)unds  in  value,  and  were  prin- 
cipally the  Centurion's  property,  were 
entirely  lost;  nor  could  any  more 
provision  be  got  out  than  five  casks 
of  flour,  three  of  which  were  spoiled 
by  the  salt  water.  Their  sick  men, 
amounting  to  near  seventy,  were  re- 
moved into  boats  with  as  much  care 
as  the  circumstances  of  that  time 
would  permit;  but  three  or  four  of 
them  expired  as  they  were  hoisting 
them  into  the  Centurion. 

It  was  the  15th  of  August,  in  the 
evening,  before  the  Gloucester  was 
cleared  of  everything  that  was  pro- 

aed  to  be  removed ;  and  though  the 
d  was  now  almost  full  of  water, 
yet  as  the  carpenters  were  of  opinion 
that  she  mignt  still  swim  for  some 
time  if  the  (^m  should  continue  and 
the  water  become  smooth,  she  was  set 
on  fire ;  for  we  knew  not  how  near  we 
aught  now  be  to  the  Island  of  Guam, 


which  was  in  the  possession  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  wreck  of  such,  a  ship 
would  have  been  to  them  no  con- 
temptible acquisition.  When  she  was 
set  on  fire.  Captain  Mitchel  and  his 
officers  left  her,  and  came  on  board 
the  Centurion ;  and  we  immediately 
stood  from  the  wreck,  not  without 
some  apprehensions  (as  we  had  now 
only  a  light  breeze)  that,  if  she  blew 
up  soon,  the  concussion  of  the  air 
might  damage  our  rigging ;  but  she 
fortunately  burned,  though  very 
fiercely,  the  whole  night,  her  guns  fir- 
ing successively  as  the  flames  reached 
them.  And  it  was  six  in  the  mom- 
ing,  when  we  were  about  four  leagues 
distant,  before  she  blew  up ;  the  report 
slie  made  upon  this  occasion  was  out 
a  small  one,  but  there  was  an  exceed- 
ing black  pillar  of  smoke,  which  shot 
up  into  the  air  to  a  very  considerable 
height.  Thus  perished  his  Mi^jesty's 
ship  the  Gloucester.     .     .     . 

The  28d,  at  daybreak,  we  were 
cheered  with  the  discovery  of  two 
islands  in  the  western  board.  This 
gave  us  all  ^eat  joy,  and  raised  our 
drooping  spirits ;  for  before  this  a 
univers^  dejection  had  seized  us,  and 
we  almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
land  again.  The  nearest  of  these 
islands  we  afterwards  found  to  be 
Anatacan.  We  judged  it  to  lie  full 
fifteen  leagues  from  us,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  high  land,  though  of  an  indiffer- 
ent length.  The  other  was  the  Island 
of  Serigan,  and  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  high  rock  than  a  plaiee  we 
could  hope  to  anchor  at.  We  were 
extremely  impatient  to  get  in  with 
the  nearest  island,  where  we  expected 
to  meet  with  anchoring  ground,  and 
an  opportunity  of  refreaning  our  sick; 
but  the  wind  proved  so  variable  all 
day,  and  there  was  so  little  of  it,  that 
we  advanced  towards  it  but  slowly. 
However,  by  the  next  morning  we 
were  got  so  far  to  the  westward  that 
we  were  in  view  of  a  third  island* 
which  was  that  of  Paxaros,  thou^ 
marked  in  the  chart  only  as  a  rocK. 
This  was  small  and  very  low  land, 
and  we  had  passed  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  it  in  the  night  without  seeing 
it    And  now  at  noon,  being  within 
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four  miles  of  the  Island  of  Anatacan, 
the  boat  was  sent  away  to  examine 
the  anchoring  ground  and  the  produce 
of  the  place  ;  and  we  were  not  a  little 
solicitous  for  her  return,  as  we  then 
conceived  our  fate  to  depend  upon 
the  report  we  should  receive  ;  for  the 
other  two  islands  were  obviously 
enough  incapable  of  furnishing  us 
with  any  assistance,  and  we  knew  not 
then  that  there  were  any  others  which 
we  could  reach.  In  the  evening  the 
boat  came  back,  and  the  crew  informed 
us  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  ship 
to  anchor,  the  bottom  being  every- 
where fotd  ground,  and  all,  except 
one  small  spot,  not  less  than  fifty 
fathoms  in  depth ;  that  on  that  spot 
there  was  thirty  fathoms,  though  not 
above  half-a-mue  from  the  shore ;  and 
that  the  bank  was  steep  and  could  not 
be  depended  on.  They  further  told 
us  that  they  had  landed  on  the  island, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  the  swell ;  that 
they  found  the  ground  was  everywhere 
covered  with  a  Kind  of  cane  or  rush  ; 
but  that  they  met  with  no  water,  and 
did  not  believe  the  place  to  be  in- 
habited, though  the  soil  was  good, 
and  abounded  with  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees. 

This  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
anchoring  at  this  island  occasioned  a 
general  melancholy  on  board,  for  we 
considered  it  as  little  less  than  the 

Srelude  to  our  destruction ;  and  our 
espondency  was  increased  by  a  dis- 
appointment we  met  with  uie  suc- 
ceeding night;  for,  as  we  were  plying 
under  topsails,  with  an  intention  of 
getting  nearer  to  the  island  and  of 
sendii^  our  boat  on  shore  to  load  with 
cocoa-nuts  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
sick,  the  wind  proved  squally,  and 
blew  so  strong  off  shore  that  we  were 
driven  so  far  to  the  southward  that 
we  dared  not  to  send  off  our  boat. 
And  now  the  only  possible  circum- 
stance that  could  secure  the  few  that 
remained  alive  from  perishing  was  the 
accidental  falling  in  with  some  other 
of  the  Ladrone  Islands  better  pre- 
pared for  our  accommodation:  and 
as  our  knowledge  of  these  islands  was 
extremely  imperfect,  we  were  to  trust 


entirely  to  chance  for  our  guidance  ; 
only,  as  they  aie  all  of  them  usually 
laid  down  near  the  same  meridian, 
and  we  had  conceived  those  we  had 
already  seen  to  be  part  of  them,  we 
concluded  to  stand  to  the  southward 
as  the  most  probable  means  of  falling 
in  with  the  next  Thus,  with  the 
most  gloomy  persuasion  of  our  ap- 
proaching destruction,  we  stood  from 
the  Island  of  Anatacan,  having  all  of 
us  the  strongest  apprehensions  (and 
those  not  ill  rounded)  either  of  dying 
of  the  scurvy  or  of  perishing  with  the 
ship,  which,  for  want  of  hands  to 
work  her  pumps,  might  in  a  short 
time  be  expected  to  founder. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  the  26th  of  August  1742,  in 
the  morning,  when  we  lost  sight  of 
Anatacan.  The  next  morning  we  dis- 
covered three  other  islands  to  the 
eastward,  which  were  from  ten  to 
fourteen  leagues  from  us.  These  were, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  islands 
of  Saypan,  Tinian,  and  Aguigan.  We 
immediately  steered  towards  Tinian, 
which  was  the  middlemost  of  the 
three ;  but  had  so  much  of  calms  and 
light  airs,  that  though  we  were  helped 
forwards  by  the  currents,  yet  next 
day  at  daybreak  we  were  at  least  five 
leagues  distant  from  it.  However, 
we  kept  on  our  course,  and  about  ten 
in  the  morning  we  perceived  a  proa 
under  sail  to  the  southward,  between 
Tinian  and  Aguigan.  As  we  imagined 
from  hence  that  these  islands  were 
inhabited,  and  knew  that  the  Span- 
iards had  always  a  force  at  Guam,  we 
took  the  necessary  precautions  for  our 
own  security  and  for  preventing  the 
enemy  from  taking  advantage  of  our  pre- 
sent wretched  circumstances,  of  which 
they  would  be  sufficiently  informed^ 
themannerofourworkingtheship.  "We 
therefore  mustered  all  our  hanos  who 
were  capable  of  standing  to  their  arms, 
and  loaded  our  upper  and  quarter  deck 
guns  with  grape  shot ;  and  that  we 
might  the  more  readily  procure  soioa 
inteUigenceof  theaEU\Aol\2bL«BASiiAXL^ 
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we  showed  Spanish  colours  and  hoisted 
a  led  flag  at  the  foretop-mast  head,  to 
mve  our  ship  the  appearance  of  the 
Manilla  galleon,  hoping  thereby  to 
decoy  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  board 
US.  Thas  preparing  ourselves,  and 
standing  towaras  the  land,  we  were 
near  enough  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
to  send  Hie  cutter  in-shore  to  find  out 
a  proper  berth  for  the  ship ;  and  we 
soon  perceived  that  a  proa  came  off 
the  snore  to  meet  the  cutter,  fully 
persuaded,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
that  we  were  the  Manilla  ship.  As 
we  saw  the  cutter  returning  back  with 
the  proa  in  tow,  we  immediately  sent 
the  pinnace  to  receive  the  proa  and 
the  prisoners,  and  to  bring  them  on 
board,  that  the  cutter  might  proceed 
on  her  errand.  The  pinnace  came 
back  with  a  Spaniard  and  four  In- 
dians,^ who  were  the  people  taken  in 
the  proa.  The  Spaniara  was  imme- 
diately examined  as  to  the  produce 
and  circumstances  of  this  Island  of 
Tinian,  and  Ms  account  of  it  surpassed 
even  our  most  sanguine  hopes  ;  for  he 
informed  us  that  it  was  uninhabited, 
which,  in  our  present  defenceless  con- 
dition, was  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised,  esx)ecially  as  it  wanted  but 
few  of  the  conveniences  that  could  be 
expected  in  the  most  cultivated  coun- 
try ;  for  he  assured  us  that  there  was 
great  plenty  of  very  good  water,  and 
that  tnere  were  an  incredible  number 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  running 
wild  on  the  island,  all  of  them  excel- 
lent in  their  kind ;  that  the  woods 
I)roduced  sweet  and  sour  oranges, 
imes,  lemons,  and  cocoa-nuts  in  great 
plentv,  b^des  a  fruit  peculiar  to  these 
islands  (called  by  Dampier  bread- 
finiit  *) ;  that,  from  the  quantity  and 
goodness  of  the  provisions  produced 

^  Thomas  says  :  "  One  of  those  In- 
dians was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
his  father  was  one  of  the  priuci|>al 
builders  at  Manilla.  This  young  man 
having  been  ill  used  by  the  Governor 
at  Guam,  voluntarily  entered  with  us, 
and  beoune  one  of  our  carpenter's 
crew,  and  proved  a  very  useful  handy 
lellow." 
'  JaCbnpter  X.,  page  224. 


here,  the  Spaniards  at  Guam  made 
use  of  it  as  a  store  for  supplying  the 
garrison ;  that  he  himself  was  a  ser- 

feant  of  t^at  garrison,  and  was  sent 
ere  with  twenty-two  Indians  to  jeHc 
beef,  which  he  was  to  load  for  Guam 
on  board  a  small  bark  of  about  fifteen 
tons,  which  lay  at  anchor  near  the 
shore. 

This  account  was  received  by  us 
with  inexpressible  joy.     Part  of  it  we 
were  ourselves  able  to  verify  on  the 
spot,  as  we  were  by  this  time  near 
enough  to  discover  several  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  feeding  in  different 
places  of  the  island ;  and  we  did  not 
anyways  doubt  the  rest  of  his  rela- 
tion, as  the  appearance  of  the  Acre 
prejudiced  us  greatly  in  its  favour, 
and  made  us  hope  that  not  only  our 
necessities  might  be  there  fully  re- 
lieved and  our  diseased  recovered,  but 
that,   amidst   those  pleasing  scenes 
which  were  then  in  view,  we  might 
procure   ourselves  some   amusement 
and  relaxation  after  the   numerous 
fatigues  we  had  undeigone.     For  the 
prospect  of  the  country  did  by  no 
means  resemble  that  of  an  uninhabit- 
ed and  uncultivated  place,  but  had 
much  more  the  air  of  a  magn^cent 
plantation,   where  large  lawns   and 
stately  woods  had  been  laid  out  to- 
gether with  great  skill,  and  where  Uie 
whole  had  been  so  artfully  combined, 
and  so   judiciously  adapted  to  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  as  to  produce  a  most 
striking  effect,  and  to  do  honour  to 
the  invention  of  the  contriver.     Ilius 
(an  event  not  unlike  what  we  had 
already  seen)  we  were  forced  upon  the 
most  desirable  and  salutary  measures 
by  accidents  which  at  first  sight  we 
considered  as  the  greatest  of  misibr^ 
tunes  ;  for  had  we  not  been  driven  by 
the  contrary  winds  and  currents  to 
the  northward  of  our  course  (a  circum- 
stance which  at  that  time  gave  us  the 
most  terrible  apprehensions),  weshould 
in  all  probability  never  have  arrived 
at  this  delightful  island,  and  conse- 

Etently  we  should  have  missed  that 
nee  where  alone  all  our  wants  could 
most  amply  relieved,  our  sick  re- 
covered, and  oar  enfeebled  crew  ooot 
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more  refreshed  and  enabled  to  pnt 
a^in  to  sea. 

The  Spanish  sergeant,  from  whom 
we  received  the  account  of  the  isUnd, 
having  informed  lis  that  there  were 
some  Indians  on  shore  under  his  com- 
mand  employed  in  jerking  bee(^  and 
that  there  was  a  bark  at  anchor  to 
take  it  on  board,  we  were  desirous  if 
possible  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
escaping,  who  doubtless  would  have 
given  the  Governor  of  Guam  intelli- 
^nce  of  our  arrival ;  and  we  therefore 
immediately  despatched  the  pinnace 
to  secure  the  bark,  which  the  ser* 
geant  told  us  was  the  only  embarka- 
tion on  the  place.  And  then,  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  we  let  go  our 
anchor,  in  twenty-two  fathoms,  and 
though  it  was  almost  calm,  and  what- 
ever vigour  and  spirit  was  to  be  found 
on  boanl  was  doubtless  exerted  to  the 
utmost  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  when, 
after  having  kept  the  sea  for  some 
months,  we  were  going  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  little  paradise,  yet  we  were 
full  five  hours  in  tiirling  our  sails.  It 
is  true,  we  were  somewhat  weakened 
by  the  crews  of  the  cutter  and  pin- 
nace which  were  sent  on  shore ;  nut 
it  is  not  less  true  that,  including  those 
absent  with  the  boats  and  some  Negro 
and  Indian  prisoners,  all  the  hands 
we  could  muster  capable  of  standing 
at  a  gun  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seventy-one,  most  of  which  number 
too  were  incapable  of  duty ;  but  on  the 
greatest  emergencies  this  was  all  the 
force  we  could  collect,  in  our  present 
enfeebled  condition,  from  the  united 
crews  of  the  Centurion,  the  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  Trial,  which,  when  we 
departed  from  England,  consisted  al- 
together of  near  1000  hands. 

When  we  had  furled  our  sails,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  was  allow- 
ed to  our  people  for  their  repose,  to 
recover  them  from  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone  ;  and  in  the  morning 
a  partj  was  sent  on  shore  well-armed, 
ot  which  I  myself  was  one,  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  the  landing-place, 
as  we  were  not  certain  what  opposition 
might  be  made  by  the  Indians  on  the 
island.  We  Wded  without  difficulty, 
for  the  Indiana  having  perceived,  by 


our  seizure  of  the  bark  the  night  before, 
that  we  were  enemies,  they  immedi- 
ately fled  into  the  woody  parts  of  the 
island.  We  found  on  shore  many  huts 
which  they  had  inhabited,  and  which 
saved  us  both  the  time  and  trouble  of 
erecting  tents.  One  of  these  huts, 
which  the  Indians  made  use  of  for  a 
store-house,  was  very  lai^  being 
twenty  yards  long  and  fifteen  broad; 
this  we  immediatolv  cleared  of  some 
bales  of  I'erked  beef  which  we  found 
in  it,  and  converted  it  into  an  hospital 
for  our  sick,  who,  as  soon  as  the  place 
was  ready  to  receivethem,  were  brought 
on  shore,  being  in  all  1^8.  Numben 
of  these  were  so  very  helpless,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  carry  them  from 
the  boats  to  the  hospital  upon  our 
shoulders,  in  which  humane  employ- 
ment (as  before  at  Juan  Fernandez) 
the  Commodore  himself  and  every  one 
of  his  officers  were  engaged  without 
distinction  ;^  and,  notwithstandingthe 
great  debility  and  other  dying  aspects 
of  the  f^reatest  part  of  our  sick,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  soon  they  began 
to  feel  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
land.  For  though  we  buried  twenty- 
one  men  on  this  and  the  preceding 
day,  yet  we  did  not  lose  above  ten  men 
more  during  our  whole  two  months* 
stay  here ;  and  in  general  our  diseased 
received  so  much  benefit  from  the 
fruits  of  the  island,  particularly  the 
fruits  of  the  acid  kind,  that  in  a  week's 
time  there  were  but  few  who  were  not 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  move 
about  without  help. 

This  island  [of  Tinian]  lies  in  Lati- 
tude 50°  8'  N.,  and  Longitude  from 
Acapulco  11 4*  50'  W.  Its  length  is 
about  twelve  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  half  as  much ;  it  extending 
from  the  8SW.  to  NNE.  The  soil 
is  everywhere  dry  and  healthy,  and 
somewhat  sandy,  which,  being  less 
disposed  than  other  soils  to  a  rank 

*  "And  indeed,"  says  Thomas, 
"they  were  almost  the  only  persons 
on  board  capable  of  performing  this 
service ;  the  nealthiest  seamen  being 
so  much  enfeebled,  that  they  had 
but  just  strength  enough  led  to  Vi<^^ 
themselves." 
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and  oyer-luxTiriant  vegetation,  occa- 
sions the  meadows  and  the  bottoms 
of  the  woods  to  be  much  neater  and 
smoother  than  is  customary  in  hot 
climates.  The  land  rises  by  easy 
slopes,  from  the  very  beach  where  we 
watered,  to  the  middle  of  the  island  ; 
though  the  general  course  of  its  ascent 
is  often  interrupted  and  traversed  by 
gentle  descents  and  valleys  ;  and  the 
inequalities  that  are  formed  by  the 
different  combinations  of  these  grad- 
ual swellings  of  the  ground  are  most 
beautifully  divemfied  with  large  lawns, 
which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine 
trefoil,  intermixed  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  and  are  skirted  by  woods  of 
tall  and  well-spread  trees,  most  of 
them  celebrated  either  for  their  aspect 
or  their  fruit.  The  turf  of  the  lawns 
is  quite  clean  and  even,  and  the  bot- 
toms of  the  woods  in  many  places  clear 
of  all  bushes  and  underwoods ;  and 
the  woods  themselves  usually  termi- 
nate on  the  lawns  with  a  regular  out- 
line, not  broken  nor  confused  with 
straggling  trees,  but  appearing  as 
uniform  as  if  laid  out  by  art.  .  .  . 
I  must  now  observe  that  all  these 
advantage^  were  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  healthiness  of  its  climate,  by  the 
almost  constant  breezes  which  prevail 
there,  and  by  the  frequent  showers 
which  fall,  and  which,  though  of  a 
very  short  and  almost  momentary 
duration,  are  extremely  grateful  and 
refreshing,  and  are  perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  of  the 
extraordinary  influence  it  was  ob- 
served to  have  upon  us  in  increasing 
and  invigorating  our  appetites  and 
digestion.  This  was  so  remarkable, 
that  those  amongst  our  officers  who 
were  at  all  other  times  spare  and 
temperate  eaters,  who  besides  a  slight 
breakfast  made  but  one  moderate  re- 
past a-day,  were  here  in  appearance 
transformed  into  ffluttons ;  u>r  instead 
of  one  reasonable  flesh-meal,  they  were 
now  scarcely  satisfied  with  three,  and 
each  of  them  so  prodigious  in  quan- 
tity as  would  at  anouier  time  nave 
produced  a  fever  or  a  surfeit  And 
yet  our  digestion  so  well  corresponded 
mth  the  xeenness  of  our  appetites, 
tbst  we  wete  neither  disoTdorod  noi 


even  loaded  by  this  repletion;  for 
after  having,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  island,  made  a  large  beef  brc^- 
fast,  it  was  not  long  before  we  began 
to  consider  the  approach  of  dinner  as 
a  ver^  desirable  though  somewhat 
tardy  incident.     .     .     . 

Our  first  undertaking  after  our 
arrival  was  the  removal  of  our  sick 
on  shore,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
Whilst  we  were  thus  employed,  four 
of  the  Indians  on  shore,  being  part  of 
the  Spanish  sergeant's  detachment, 
came  and  surrendered  themselves  to 
us ;  so  that  with  those  we  took  in  the 
proa,  we  had  now  eight  of  them  in 
our  custody.  One  of  the  four  who 
submitted  undertook  to  show  us  the 
most  convenient  place  for  killing 
cattle,  and  two  of  our  men  were  or- 
dered to  attend  him  on  that  aervice ; 
but  one  of  them  unwarily  trusting 
the  Indian  with  his  firelock  and  pis* 
tol,  the  Indian  escaped  with  them 
into  the  woods.  Iiis  countrymen, 
who  remained  behind,  were  apprehen- 
sive of  suffering  for  this  perfidy  of 
their  comrade,  and  therefore  begged 
leave  to  send  one  of  their  own  party 
into  the  country,  who  they  engaged 
should  both  bring  back  the  arms  and 
persuade  the  whole  detachment  from 
Guam  to'submit  to  us.  The  C!ommo- 
dore  granted  their  request,  and  one 
of  them  was  despatched  on  this  er- 
rand, who  returned  next  day  and 
brought  back  the  firelock  and  pistol, 
but  assured  us  he  had  met  with  them 
in  a  pathway  in  the  wood,  and  pro- 
tested that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  one  of  his  countrymen. 
This  report  had  so  little  the  air  of 
tnith,  that  we  suspected  there  was 
some  treachery  carry mg  on;  and  there- 
fore, to  prevent  any  future  communi- 
cation amongst  them,  we  immediately 
ordered  all  the  Indiana  who  were  in 
our  power  on  board  the  ship,  and  did 
not  permit  them  to  return  any  more 
on  shore. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September 
several  of  our  sick  were  tolerably  re- 
covered by  their  residence  on  shore ; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  September  all 
those  who  were  so  far  retieved  since 
their  arrival  as  to  be  capable  of  doing 
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duty  were  sent  on  board  the  ship. 
And  then  the  Commodore,  who  was 
himself  ill  of  the  scurvy,  had  a  tent 
erected  for  him  on  shore,  where  he 
went  with  the  view  of  staying  a  few 
days  for  the  recovery  of  his  nealth; 
being  convinced,  by  the  general  ex- 
perience of  his  people,  that  no  other 
method  but  living  on  the  land  was  to 
be  trusted  to  for  the  removal  of  this 
dreadful  malady.  The  place  where 
his  tent  was  pitched  on  this  occasion, 
was  near  the  well  whence  we  got  all 
our  water,  and  was  indeed  a  most 
elegant  spot.  As  the  crew  on  board 
were  now  reinforced  by  the  recovered 
hands  returned  from  the  island,  we 
began  to  send  our  casks  on  shore  to 
be  fitted  up,  which  till  now  could  not 
be  done,  for  the  coopers  were  not  well 
enough  to  work.  We  likewise  weighed 
our  anchors,  that  we  might  examine 
our  cables,  which  we  suspected  had 
by  this  time  received  considerable 
damage.  And  as  the  new  moon  was 
now  approaching,  when  we  appre- 
hended violent  gales,  the  Commodore, 
for  our  greater  security,  ordered  that 
part  of  the  cables  next  to  the  anchors 
to  be  armed  with  the  chains  of  the 
fire-grapnels ;  and  they  were  besides 
cackled  twenty  fathoms  from  the 
anchors,  and  seven  fathoms  from  the 
service,  with  a  good  rounding  of  a 
44-inch  hawser  ;  and  to  all  these  pre- 
cautions we  added  that  of  lowering 
the  main  and  fore  yards  close  down, 
that  in  case  of  blowing  weather  the 
wind  might  have  less  power  upon  the 
ship  to  make  her  ride  a-straiu. 

Thus  effectually  prepared,  as  we 
conceived,  we  expected  tne  new  moon, 
which  was  the  18th  of  September; 
and  ridiug  safe  that  and  the  three 
succeeding  days  (though  the  weather 
proved  very  squally  and  uncertain), 
we  flattered  ourselves  (for  I  was  then 
on  board)  that  the  prudence  of  our 
measures  had  securea  us  from  all  ac- 
cidents. But  on  the  22d  the  wind 
blew  from  the  eastward  with  such 
fury  that  we  soon  despaired  of  riding 
out  the  storm ;  and  therefore  we  should 
have  been  extremely  glad  that  the 
Commodore  and  the  rest  of  our  people 
on  shore,  which  were  the  greatest  part 
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of  our  hands,  had  been  on  board  with 
us,  since  our  only  hopes  of  safety 
seemed  to  depend  on  our  putting  im- 
mediately to  sea.  But  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore  was  now  effec- 
tually cut  off,  for  there  was  no  possi- 
bility that  a  boat  could  live,  so  that 
we  were  necessitated  to  ride  it  out 
till  our  cables  parted.  Indeed  it  was 
not  long  before  this  happened,  for  the 
small  bower  parted  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  ship  swung  off  to 
the  best  bower ;  and  as  the  night 
came  on,  the  violence  of  the  wind  still 
increased.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
inexpressible  fury,  the  tide  ran  with 
so  much  rapidity  as  to  prevail  over 
it ;  for  the  tide,  having  set  to  the 
northward  in  the  beginning  of  the 
storm,  turned  suddenly  to  the  south- 
ward about  six  in  the  evening,  and 
forced  the  ship  before  it  in  despite  of 
the  storm,  which  blew  upon  the  beam. 
And  now  the  sea  broke  most  surpris- 
ingly all  around  us,  and  a  large 
tumbling  swell  threatened  to  poop 
us  ;  the  long-boat,  which  was  at  this 
time  moorea  astern,  was  on  a  sudden 
canted  so  high  that  it  broke  the  tran- 
som of  the  Commodore's  gallery,  whose 
cabin  was  on  the  quarter-deek,  and 
would  doubtless  have  risen  as  high  as 
the  taffrail  had  it  not  been  for  this 
stroke  which  stove  the  boat  all  to 
pieces ;  but  the  jwor  boat-keeper, 
though  extremely  bruised,  was  saved 
almost  by  miracle.  About  eight  the 
tide  slackened,  but  the  wind  did  not 
abate ;  so  that  at  eleven  the  best 
bower  cable,  by  which  alone  we  rode, 
parted.  Our  sneet  anchor,  which  was 
the  only  one  we  had  left,  was  in- 
stantly cut  from  the  bow  ;  but  before 
it  could  reach  the  bottom  we  were 
driven  from  twenty-two  into  thirty- 
five  fathoms ;  and  sdfter  we  had  reered 
arway  one  whole  cable,  and  two-thirds 
of  another,  we  could  not  find  ground 
vrith  sixty  fathoms  of  line.  This  was 
a  plain  indication  that  the  anchor  lay 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  could 
not  hold  us  [long]. 

In  this  pressing  danger,  Mr  Sau- 
marez,  our  first  lieutenant,  who  now 
commanded  on  board,  ordered  several 
guns  to  be  fired,  au^  ^i^Xa  \ft  \a 
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shown,  as  a  signal  to  the  Commodore 
of  our  distress ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  it  beinff  then  about  1  o'clock, 
and  the  night  excessively  dark,  a 
strong  gust,  attended  with  rain  and 
lightning,  droye  us  off  the  bank  and 
forced  us  out  to  sea,  leaving  behind 
us  on  the  island  Mr  Anson,  with 
many  more  of  our  officers,  and  great 
part  of  our  crew,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  113  persons.  Thus  were  we 
all,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  reduced 
to  the  utmost  despair  by  this  cata- 
strophe; those  on  shore  conceiving 
they  had  no  means  left  them  ever  to 
leave  the  island,  and  we  on  board 
utterly  unprepared  to  stn^ggle  with 
the  fury  of  the  seas  and  winds  we 
were  now  exposed  to,  and  expecting 
each  moment  to  be  our  last. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  storm  which  drove  the  Centurion 
to  sea  blew  with  too  much  turbulence 
to  permit  either  the  Commodore  or 
any  of  the  people  on  shore  from  hear- 
ing the  guns  which  she  fired  as  sig- 
nals of  distress,  and  the  frequent 
glare  of  the  lightning  had  prevented 
the  explosions  from  oeing  observed  : 
so  that  when  at  daybreak  it  was  per- 
ceived from  the  shore  that  the  ship 
was  missing,  there  was  the  utmost 
consternation  amongst  them.  For 
much  the  greatest  part  of  them  im- 
mediately concluded  that  she  was 
lost,  and  entreated  the  Commodore 
that  the  boat  might  be  sent  round  the 
island  to  look  for  the  wreck ;  and  those 
who  believed  her  safe  had  scarcely 
any  expectation  that  she  would  ever 
be  able  to  make  the  island  again ;  for 
the  wind  continued  to  blow  strong 
at  east,  and  they  knew  how  poorly 
she  was  manned  and  provided  for 
struggling  with  so  tempestuous  a  gale. 
And  if  tne  Centurion  waa.  lost,  or 
should  be  incapable  of  returning, 
there  appeared  in  either  case  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  getting  off  the 
island;  for  they  were  at  least  600 
leagues  from  Macao,  which  was  their 
nearest  port;  and  they  were  masters 


of  no  other  vessel  than  the  small 
Spanish  bark,  of  about  fifteen  tons, 
wnich  they  seized  at  their  first  arrival, 
and  which  would  not  even  hold  a 
fourth  part  of  their  number.  And 
the  chance  of  their  beii^  taken  off 
the  island  by  the  casuiu  arrival  of 
any  other  ship  was  altogeth^  desper- 
ate, as  perhans  no  European  ship  nad 
ever  anchorea  here  before,  and  it  were 
madness  to  expect  that  like  incidents 
should  send  another  here  in  100  ages 
to  come ;  so  that  tlieir  desponding 
thoughts  could  only  suggest  to  them 
the  melancholy  prospect  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  their  days  on  ^is 
island,  and  bidding  adieu  for  ever  to 
their  country,  their  friends,  tiieir  fami- 
lies, and  all  their  domestic  endear- 
ments. Nor  was  this  the  worst  they 
had  to  fear :  for  they  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  Governor  of  Guam, 
when  he  should  be  informed  of  their 
situation,  might  send  a  force  sufficient 
to  overpower  them  and  to  remove 
them  to  that  island;  and  th^i  the 
most  favourable  treatment  they  could 
hope  for  would  be  to  be  detained 
prisoners  for  life ;  since,  from  the 
Known  policy  and  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  'their  distant  settle- 
ments, it  was  rather  to  be  expected 
that  the  Governor,  if  he  once  had 
them  in  his  power,  would  make  their 
want  of  commissions  (all  of  them  being 
on  board  the  Centurion)  a  pretext  for 
treating  them  as  pirate^  and  for  de- 
priving them  of  their  lives  with  in- 
famy.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  re- 
flections Mr  Anson  had  doubtless  his 
share  of  disquietude,  but  he  always 
kept  up  his  usual  composure  and 
st^kdiness ;  and  having  soon  projected 

^  As  in  1575,  John  Oxenham,  or 
Oxnam^  who  had  accompanied  Drake 
in  his  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Governor  of 
Panama,  with  all  his  companions, 
because  he  had  undertaken  a  daring 
but  ultimately  calamitous  privateer- 
ing expedition  without  any  commis- 
sion from  his  sovereign.  Oxenham 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  ew 
navigated  the  Pacific  Oceaiu 
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a  scheme  for  extricating  himself  and 
his  men  from  their  present  anxious 
sitoationy  he  first  communicated  it 
to  some  of  the  most  intelligent  per- 
sons about  him  ;  and  havinc  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  practicable,  he 
then  endeavoured  to  animate  his 
people  to  a  speedy  and  vigorous  pro- 
secution  of  it.  With  this  view  he 
represented  to  them  how  little  foun- 
dation there  was  for  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Centurion's  being  lost ; 
that  he  should  have  hoped  they  had 
been  all  of  them  better  acquainted 
with  sea  affairs  than  to  give  way  to 
the  impression  of  so  cnimcrical  a 
fright,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but, 
if  they  would  seriously  consider  what 
such  a  ship  was  capable  of  enduring, 
they  would  confess  that  there  was  not 
the  least  probability  of  her  having 
perished ;  that  he  was  not  without 
nopes  that  she  might  return  in  a  few 
days,  but  if  she  did  not,  the  worst 
that  could  be  supposed  was  that  she 
was  driven  so  far  to  the  leeward  of 
the  island  that  she  could  not  regain 
it,  and  that  she  would  consequently 
be  obliged  to  bear  away  for  Macao  on 
the  cofiat  of  China;  ^lat,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  be  prepared  against  all 
events,  he  had,  in  this  case,  con- 
sidered of  a  method  of  carrying  them 
off  the  island,  and  joining  their  old 
ship  the  Centarion  again  at  Macao ; 
that  this  method  was  to  haul  the 
Spanish  bark  on  shore,  to  saw  her 
asunder,  and  to  lengthen  her  twelve 
feet,  which  would  emarge  her  to  near 
forty  tons  burthen,  and  would  enable 
her  to  carry  them  all  to  China ;  that 
he  had  consulted  the  caipenters,  and 
tiiey  had  agreed  that  tnis  proposal 
was  very  feasible,  and  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  execute  it  but  the 
united  resolution  and  industry  of  the 
whole  bodv.  He  added  that  for  his 
own  part  he  would  share  the  fatigue 
and  labour  with  them,  and  would 
expect  no  more  from  any  man  than 
what  he,  the  Commodore  himself, 
was  read^  to  submit  to ;  and  con- 
cluded with  representing  to  them  the 
importance  of  saving  time,  and  that, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  prepared  for 
all  events,  it  was  necessary  to  set  to 


work  immediately  and  to  take  it  for 
cranted  that  the  Centurion  would  not 
Be  able  to  put  back  (which  was  indeed 
the  Commodore's  secret  opinion) ; 
since,  if  she  did  return,  thev  should 
only  throw  away  a  few  days  applica- 
tion ;  but,  if  she  did  not,  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  season  of  the  year,  re- 
quired their  utmost  despatch. 

These  remonstrances,  though  not 
without  effect,  did  not  immediately 
operate  so  powerfully  as  Mr  Anson 
could  have  wished.  He  indeed  raisetl 
their  spirits  by  showing  them  the 
possibility  of  their  getting  away,  of 
which  they  had  before  despaired ;  but 
then,  from  their  confidence  of  this 
resource ;  they^  grew  less  apprehensive 
of  their  situation,  save  a  greater  scope 
to  theirhopes,  and  flattered  themselves 
that  the  Centurion  would  return  and 

Srevent  the  execution  of  the  Commo- 
ore's  scheme,  which  they  could  easily 
foresee  would  be  a  work  of  consider- 
able labour.  By  this  means  it  was 
some  days  before  they  were  all  of  them 
heartily  engaged  in  the  project ;  but 
at  last,  bein^  in  general  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  ship's  return, 
theiv  set  themselves  zealously  to  the 
different  tasks  allotted  them,  and  were 
as  industrious  and  as  eager  as  their 
commander  could  desire,^  punctually 
assembling  at  daybreak  at  the  rendez- 
vous, whence  they  were  distrilmted  to 
their  different  employments,  which 
thev  followed  with  unusual  vigour  till 
night  came  on. 

And  here  I  must  interrupt  the 
course  of  this  transaction  for  a  moment 
to  relate  an  incident  which  for  some 
time  gave  Mr  Anson  more  concern 
than  all  the  preceding  disasters.  A 
few  dajTs  after  the  ship  was  driven  off, 
some  of  the  people  on  shore  cried  out, 
"A  sail  I"  This  spread  a  general  joy, 
every  one  supposing  that  it  was  the 
ship  returning ;  but  presenUy  a  second 
sail  was  descried,  which  quite  de- 

^  And  the  Commodore,  Thomas 
says,  encouraged  their  diligence  by 
his  example ;  for  bein^  always  at  work 
by  daybreak  himself,  it  was  thought  a 
disgrace  to  be  idle  when  their  chief 
was  employed. 
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Btroyed  their  coDJecture,  and  made  it 
difficult  to  guess  what  they  were. 
The  Commodore  eagerly  turned  his 
glass  towards  them,  and  saw  they 
were  two  boats ;  on  which  it  imme- 
diately occurred  to  him  that  the  Cen- 
turion was  gone  to  the  bottom,  and 
that  these  were  her  two  boats  coming 
back  with  the  remains  of  her  people; 
and  this  sudden  and  unexpected  sug- 
gestion wrought  on  him  so  powerfully 
that,  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  was 
obliged  (without  speaking  to  any  one) 
instantly  to  retire  to  his  tent,  where 
he  passed  some  bitter  moments  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  ship  was  lost,  and 
that  now  all  his  views  of  further 
distressing  the  enemy,  and  of  still 
signalising  his  expedition  by  some 
important  exploit,  were  at  an  end. 
But  he  was  soon  relieved  from  these 
disturbing  thoughts  by  discovering 
that  the  two  boa^  in  the  offing  were 
Indian  proas ;  and  perceiving  that 
they  stood  towards  the  shore,  he  di- 
rected every  appearance  that  could 
give  them  any  suspicion  to  be  removed, 
and  concealed  his  people  in  the  adja- 
cent thickets,  preparea  to  secure  the 
Indians  when  they  should  land.  But 
after  the  proas  had  stood  in  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  land,  they 
suddenly  stopped  short,  and,  remain- 
ing there  motionless  for  near  two  hours, 
they  then  made  sail  again  and  stood 
to  the  southward. 

But  to  return  to  the  projected  en- 
largement of  the  bark.  If  we  examine 
how  they  were  prepared  for  going 
through  with  this  undertaking,  on 
which  their  safety  depended,  we  shall 
find  that,  independent  of  other  matters 
which  were  of  as  much  importance, 
the  lengthening  of  the  bark  alone  was 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  In- 
deed, in  a  proper  place,  where  all  the 
necessary  materials  and  tools  were  to 
be  had,  the  embarrassment  would  have 
been  much  less ;  but  some  of  these 
tools  were  to  be  made,  and  manv  of 
the  materials  were  wanting ;  and  it 
required  no  small  degree  of  invention 
to  supply  all  these  deficiencies.  And 
when  the  hull  of  the  bark  should  be 
completed,  this  was  but  one  article ; 
and  there  were  many  others  of  equal 


weight,  which  were  to  be  well  consi- 
dered. These  were  the  rigging  it,  the 
victualling  it,  and  lastly,  the  navigat- 
ing it  for  the  space  oi  six  or  seven 
hundred  leagues,  through  unknown 
seas,  where  no  one  of  the  company  had 
ever  passed  before.  In  some  of  these 
particulars  such  obstacles  occurred, 
that  without  the  intervention  of  very 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  acci- 
dents the  possibility  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  their  utmost  industry  and  efforts 
must  have  been- fruitless.^    .     .     . 

And  now,  all  these  obstacles  being 
in  some  degree  removed  (which  were 
always  as  much  as  possible  concealed 
from  the  vulgar,*  that  they  might  not 
grow  remiss  with  the  apprehension  of 
labouring  to  no  purpose),  the  work 
proceeded  very  successfully  and  vig- 
orously. The  necessary  ironwork  was 
in  great  forwardness,  and  the  timbers 
and  planks  (which,  though  not  the 
most  exquisite  performances  of  the 
sawyer's  art,  were  yet  sufficient  for  the 
purpose)  were  all  prepared ;  so  that  on 
the  6th  of  Octooer,  being  the  four- 
teenth day  from  the  departure  of  the 
ship,  they  hauled  the  bark  on  shore, 
ana,  on  the  two  succeeding  days  she  was 
sawn  aaunder  (though  with  great  care 
not  to  cut  her  planks),  ana  her  two 
parts  were  separated  tiie  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  and,  the  ma- 

^  Both  carpenters  and  smiths  were 
here  hard  at  work  in  the  enlaigement 
of  the  bark,  Anson  himself  lending  a 
hand  in  the  sawing  of  trees  into  plank. 
When  the  equipment  of  the  vessel  was 
being  proceeded  with,  they  made  the 
disheartening  discovery  that  they  were 
without  a  compass  by  which  to  steer, 
but  in  about  eight  days  from  the  de- 
parture of  the  Centurion,  they  were 
relieved  from  their  perplexity,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  small  one  in  a  chest  be- 
longing to  the  Spanish  bark. 

*  From  the  general  ^knowledge  of 
the  company  on  shore.  Thomas  says, 
' '  The  alacrity  with  which  the  business 
was  carried  on  left  no  room  for  reflec- 
tion among  the  common  sailors,  though 
their  superiors  were  not  without  their 
fears." 
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terials  "being  all  ready  beforehand, 
they  the  next  day,  being  the  9th  of 
October,  went  on  with  great  des- 
patch in  their  proposed  enlargement  of 
her.  And  by  this  time  they  had  all 
their  future  operations  so  fairly  in 
view,  and  were  so  much  masters  of 
them,  that  they  were  able  to  determine 
when  the  whole  would  be  finished, 
and  had  accordingly  fixed  the  6th  of 
November  for  the  day  of  their  putting 
to  sea.  But  their  projects  and  labours 
were  now  drawing  to  a  speedier  and 
happier  conclusion  ;  for  on  the  11th 
of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  one  of 
the  Gloucester's  men,  being  upon  a 
hiU  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  per- 
ceived the  Centurion  at  a  distance,  and 
running  down  with  his  utmost  speed 
towards  the  landing-place,  he  in  the 
way  saw  some  of  his  comrades,  to 
whom  he  hallooed  out  with  great 
ecstasy,  "The ship!  The  ship  1"  This 
being  heard  by  Mr  Gordon,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  marines,  who  was  convinced  by 
the  fellow's  transport  that  his  report 
was  true,  Mr  (rordon  ran  towards  the 
place  where  the  Commodore  and  his 
people  were  at  work,  and  being  fresh 
and  in  breath  easily  outstripped  the 
Gloucester's  man,  and  got  before  him 
to  the  Commodore ;  who,  on  hearing 
this  happy  and  unexpected  news, 
threw  down  his  axe  with  which  he 
was  then  at  work,  and  by  his  joy 
broke  through  for  the  first  time  the 
equable  and  unvaried  character  which 
he  had  hitherto  preserved.  The  others 
who  were  with  him  instantly  ran  down 
to  the  seaside  in  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
eager  to  feast  themselves  with  a  sight 
they  had  so  ardently  wished  for,  and 
of  which  they  had  now  for  a  consider- 
able time  despaired.  By  five  in  the 
evening  the  Centurion  was  visible  in 
the  ofl^g  to  them  all ;  and,  a  boat 
being  sent  off  with  eighteen  men  to 
reinforce  her,  and  with  fresh  meat  and 
fruits  for  the  refreshitent  of  her  crew, 
she  the  next  afternoon  happily  cameto 
an  anchor  in  the  road,  where  the  Com- 
modore immediately  came  on  board 
her,  and  was  received  by  us  with  the 
sincerest  and  heartiest  acclamations. 
For  from  the  following  short  recital 
of  the  fears,  the  dangers,  and  fatigues 


we  in  the  ship  underwent  during  our 
nineteen  days  absence  from  Tinian,  it 
maybe  easily  conceived  that  a  harbour, 
refreshments,  repose,  and  the  joining 
of  our  Commander  and  shipmates, 
were  not  less  pleasing  to  na  than  our 
return  was  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Centurion  being  now  once  more 
safely  arrived  at  Tinian,  to  the 
mutual  respite  of  the  labours  of  our 
divided  crew,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
reader,  after  the  relation  already 
given  of  the  projects  and  employment 
of  those  left  on  shore,  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  fatigues  and  distresses 
to  which  we,  who  were  driven  off  to 
sea,  were  exposed  during  the  long  in- 
terval of  nineteen  days  that  we  were 
absent  from  the  island. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  it  was  the  22d  of  September, 
about  1  o'clock  in  an  extreme  dark 
night,  when  by  the  united  violence 
of  a  prodigious  storm,  and  an  exceed- 
ing rapid  tide,  we  were  driven  from 
our  anchors  and  forced  to  sea.  Our 
condition  then  was  truly  deplorable ; 
we  were  in  a  leaky  ship,  with  three 
cables  in  our  hawses,  to  one  of  which 
hung  our  only  remaining  anchor ;  we 
had  not  a  gun  on  board  lashed,  nor 
a  port  barred  in ;  our  shrouds  were 
loose,  and  our  topmasts  unrigged, 
and  we  had  struck  our  fore  and  main 
yards  close  down  before  the  storm 
came  on,  so  that  there  were  no  sails  we 
could  set  except  our  mizzen.  In  this 
dreadful  extremity  we  could  muster  no 
more  strength  on  board  to  navigate 
the  ship  tnan  108  hands,  several 
Negroes  and  Indians  included.  This 
was  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  our 
complement ;  and  of  these  the  greater 
number  were  either  boys,  or  such  as, 
being  lately  recovered  from  the  scurvy, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  half  their  for- 
mer vigour.  No  sooner  were  we  at 
sea,  but  by  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
and  the  working  of  the  ship,  we  made 
a  great  quantity  of  water  through 
our  hawse-holes,  porta,  ttxid.  «c:<QlY^^\:^ 
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which,  added  to  the  constant  effect  of 
onr  leak,  rendered  our  pumps  alone  a 
sufficient  employment  for  us  alL   But 
though  this  leakage,  by  being  a  short 
time  neglected,  would  inevitably  end 
in  our  destruction,  yet  we  had  other 
dangers  then  impending,  which  occa- 
sioned this  to  be  regarded  as  a  second- 
ary consideration  only.  For  we  all  ima- 
gined that  we  were  driving  directly  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Aguigan, 
which  was  about  two  leagues  distant ; 
and  as  we  had  lowered  our  main  and 
fore  yards  close  down,  we  had  no  sails 
we  could  set  but  the  mizzen,  which 
was  altogether  insufficient  to  carry  us 
clear  of  this  instant  peril.    We  there- 
fore immediately  applied  ourselves  to 
work,  endeavouring  by  the  utmost  of 
our  efforts  to  heave  up  the  main  and 
fore  yards,  in  hopes  that,  if  we  could 
but  be  enabled  to  make  use  of  oxir 
lower    canvas,    we    might    possibly 
weather  the  island,  and  thereby  save 
ourselves  from  this  impending  ship- 
wreck.    But  after  full  three  hours* 
ineffectual  labour  the  jeers  broke,  and 
the  men  being  quite  jaded,  we  were 
obliged  by  mere  debility  to  desist, 
and  quietly  to  expect  our  fate,  which 
we  then  conceived  to  be  unavoidable. 
For  we  imagined  ourselves  by  this 
time  to  be  dnven  just  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  night  was  so  extremely  dark, 
that  we   expected   to    discover  the 
island  no  otherwise  than  by  striking 
upon  it ;  so  that  the  belief  of  our  de- 
struction, and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
point  of  time  when   it  would   take 
place,  occasioned  us  to  pass  several 
nours  under  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions, that  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment would'  send  us  to  the  bottom. 
Nor  did  these  continued  terrors  of  in- 
stantly striking  and  sinking  end  but 
wili  the  daybreak ;   when  we  with 
great  transport   perceived   that  the 
island  we  had  thus  dreaded  was  at  a 
considerable    distance,    and    that    a 
strong  northern  current  had  been  the 
cause  of  our  preservation. 

The  turbulent  weather  which  forced 
ns  from  Tinian  did  not  begin  to  abate 
till  three  days  after;  and  then  we 
swayed  up  the  foreyard,  and  began 
to  beare  np  the  mainyard,  but  the 


jeers  broke  and  killed  one  of  our 
men,  and  prevented  ns  at  that  time 
from  proceeding.  The  next  day,  being 
the  26th  of  September,  was  a  day  of 
most  severe  fatigue  to  us  all;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  these 
exigencies  no  rank  or  office  exempted 
any  person  from  the  manual  applica- 
tion and  bodily  labour  of  a  common 
sailor.  The  business  of  this  day  was 
no  less  than  an  attempt  to  heave  up 
the  sheet-anchor,  wnich  we  had 
hitherto  dragged  at  our  bows  with 
two  cables  an  end.  This  was  a  work 
of  great  importance  to  our  future  pre- 
servation ;  for,  not  to  mention  the 
impediment  to  our  navigation,  and 
the  hazard  it  would  be  to  our  fl^ip  if 
we  attempted  to  make  sail  with  the 
anchor  in  its  present  situation,  we 
had  this  most  interesting  considera- 
tion to  animate  us,  that  it  was  the 
only  anchor  we  had  left,  and,  with- 
out securing  it,  we  should  be  under 
the  utmost  difficulties  and  hazards 
whenever  we  made  the  land  again ; 
and  therefore,  being  all  of  us  fully 
apprised  of  the  consequence  of  this 
enterprise,  we  laboured  at  it  with  the 
severest  application  for  full  twelve 
hours,  when  we  had  indeed  made  a 
considerable  progress,  having  brought 
the  anchor  in  sight.  But  it  then 
growing  dark,  and  we  being  exces- 
sively fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to 
desist,  and  to  leave  the  wore  un- 
finished till  the  next  morning,  when, 
by  the  benefit  of  a  night's  rest,  we 
completed  it,  and  hung  the  anchor  at 
our  DOW. 

It  was  the  27th  of  September,  in 
the  morning,  that  is,  five  days  alter 
our  departure,  when  we  thus  secured 
our  anchor ;  and  the  same  day  we  got 
up  our  mainyard.  And  having  now 
conquered  in  some  degree  the  distress 
and  disorder  which  we  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  at  our  first  driving 
out  to  sea,  and  being  enabled  to  make 
use  of  our  canvas,  we  set  our  courses, 
and  for  the  first  time  stood  to  the 
eastward,  in  hopes  of  reining  the 
Island  of  Tinian,  and  joining  our 
Commodore  in  a  few  days;  for  we 
were  then,  by  our  accounts,  only 
forty-seven  leagues  to  the  souUi-west 
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of  Tinian,  bo  that  on  the  Ist  da j  of 
October,  having  then  mn  the  dis- 
tance  necessary  for  making  the  island 
according  to  our  reckoning,  we  were 
in  fall  expectation  of  seeing  it ;  but 
we  were  unhappily  disappointed,  and 
were  thereby  convinced  that  a  cur- 
rent had  driven  us  to  the  westward. 
And  as  we  could  not  judge  how  much 
we  might  hereby  have  deviated,  and 
consequently  how  long  we  might  still 
ez{)ect  to  be  at  sea,  we  had  great 
apprehensions  that  our  stock  of 
water  might  prove  deficient ;  for  we 
were  doubtful  about  the  quantity  we 
had  on  board,  and  found  manv  of  our 
cas^  so  decayed  as  to  be  half  leaked 
out.  However,  we  were  delivered  from 
our  uncertainty  the  next  d^,  by 
having  a  sight  of  the  Island  of  Guam, 
by  which  we  discovered  that  the 
currents  had  driven  us  forty-four 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  our  ac- 
counts. This  sight  of  land  having 
satisfied  us  of  our  situation,  we  kept 
plying  to  the  eastward,  though  with 
excessive  labour ;  for  the  wind  con- 
tinuing fixed  in  the  eastern  board,  we 
were  obliged  to  tack  often,  and  our 
crew  were  so  weak,  that  without  the 
assistance  of  every  man  on  board,  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  put  the  ship 
about  This  severe  employment 
lasted  till  the  11th  of  October,  being 
the  nineteenth  day  from  our  depar- 
ture, when,  arriving  in  the  offing  of 
Tinian,  we  were  remforced  from  the 
shore,  as  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
we,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  road,  thereby  pro- 
curing to  our  shipmates  on  shore, 
as  w^  as  to  ourselves,  a  cessation 
from  the  fatigues  and  apprehensions 
which  this  msastrous  incident  had 
given  rise  to. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  the  Commodore  came  on  board 
the  Centurion  on  her  return  to  Tinian, 
as  alrcAdy  mentioned,  he  resolved  to 
stay  no  longer  at  the  island  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  our 


stock  of  water,  a  work  which  we  im- 
mediately set  ourselves  about.  But 
the  loss  of  our  long-boat,  which  was 
staved  against  our  poop  when  we  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  put  us  to  great  in- 
conveniences in  getting  our  water  on 
board,  for  we  were  obliged  to  raft  off 
all  our  casks,  and  the  tide  ran  so 
strong  that,  besides  the  frequent  de- 
lays and  difficulties  it  occasioned,  we 
more  than  once  lost  the  whole  raft. 
Nor  was  this  our  only  misfortune,  for 
on  the  14th  of  October,  being  but  the 
third  day  after  our  arrival,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  brought  home  our  anchor, 
forced  us  off  the  Dank,  and  drove  the 
ship  out  to  sea  a  second  time.  The 
Commodore,  it  is  true,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  were  now  on  boud ;  but 
we  had  near  seventy  men  on  shore 
who  had  been  employed  in  filling 
our  water  and  procuring  provisions. 
These  had  with  them  our  two  cutters, 
but  as  they  were  too  many  for  the 
cutters  to  bring  off  at  once,  we  sent 
the  eighteen-oared  barge  to  assist 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
signal  for  all  that  could  to  embark. 
The  two  cutters  soon  came  off  to  us 
full  of  men,  but  forty  of  the  company 
who  were  employed  in  killing  cattle 
in  the  wood  and  in  bringing  them 
down  to  the  landing-place  were  left 
behind ;  and  though  the  eighteen- 
oared  barge  was  left  for  their  convey- 
ance, yet,  as  the  ship  soon  drove  to  a 
considerable  distance,  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  join  us.  However,  as 
the  weather  was  favourable,  and  our 
crew  was  now  stronger  than  when  we 
were  first  driven  ou^  we  in  about  five 
days'  time  returned  again  tp  an  anchor 
at  Tinian,  and  relieved  those  we  had 
left  behind  us  from  their  second  fears 
of  being  deserted  by  their  shin. 

On  our  arrival  wo  found  tnat  the 
Spanish  bark,  the  old  object  of  their 
hopes,  had  undei|^ne  a  new  metamor- 
phosis. For  those  we  had  left  on 
shore  began  to  despair  of  our  return, 
and  conceiving  that  the  lengthening 
the  bark  as  formerly  proi>osed  was 
both  a  toilsome  and  unnecessary  mea- 
sure^ considering  the  small  number 
they  consisted  of,  they  had  resolved 
to  join  her  again  wx^  Vi  valot^Vsa  \» 
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her  first  state ;  and  in  this  scheme 
they  had  made  some  progresSi  for  they 
had  brought  the  two  parts  together, 
and  would  haye  soon  completed  her 
had  not  our  coming  back  put  a  period 
to  their  labours  and  disquietudes. 
These  people  we  had  left  behind  in- 
formed us  that,  just  before  we  were 
seen  in  the  offing,  two  proas  had  stood 
in  very  near  the  shore,  and  had  con- 
tinued there  for  some  time ;  but  ou 
the  appearance  of  our  ship  they 
crowded  away,  and  were  presently 
out  of  sight.  And  on  this  oc<;a8ion  I 
must  mention  an  incident  which, 
though  it  happened  during  the  first 
absence  of  the  ship,  was  then  omitted 
to  a7oid  interrupting  the  course  of  the 
narration. 

It  has  been  already  observed  tliat  a 
part  of  the  detachment  sent  to  this 
island  under  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  sergeant  lay  concealed  in  the 
woods,  and  we  were  the  less  solicitous 
to  find  them  out  as  our  prisoners  all 
assured  us  that  it  was  impossible  for 
thorn  to  get  off,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  send  any 
intelligence  about  us  to  Guam.  But 
when  the  Centurion  drove  out  to  sea 
and  left  the  Commodore  on  shore,  he 
one  day,  attended  by  some  of  his 
officers,  endeavoured  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  island.  In  this  expedition, 
being  on  a  rising  ground,  they  per- 
ceived in  the  valley  oeneath  them  the 
appearance  of  a  small  thicket  which, 
by  observing  more  nicely,  they  found 
had  a  progressive  motion ;  this  at  first 
surprised  them,  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  more  than 
several  large  cocoa  bushes  which  were 
dragged  along  the  ground  by  persons 
concealed  beneath  them.  They  im- 
mediately concluded  that  these  were 
some  of  the  sergeant's  party  (which 
was  indeed  true),  and  therefore  the 
Commodore  and  his  people  made  after 
them  in  hopes  of  finding  out  their  re- 
treat. The  Indians  soon  perceived 
they  were  discovered,  and  hurried 
away  with  precipitation  ;  but  Mr  An- 
son was  so  near  them  that  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  them  till  they  arrived  at 
their  cell,  which  he  and  his  officers 
ejjtoring  found  to  be  abandoned,  there 


being  a  passage  from  it  down  a  preci- 
pice contrived  for  the  convenience  of 
night.  They  found  here  an  old  fire- 
lock or  two,  out  no  other  arms.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
provisions,  particularly  salted  spare- 
ribs  of  pork,  which  were  excellent; 
and  from  what  our  people  saw  here, 
they  concluded  that  tne  extraordinary 
appetite  which  they  had  found  at  this 
island  was  not  confined  to  themselves 
alone ;  for  it  being  about  noon,  the  In- 
dians had  laid  out  a  very  plentiful  re- 
East,  considering  their  numbers,  and 
ad  their  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts 
prepared  ready  for  eating,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  plainly  evinced  that  with 
them  too  a  good  meal  was  neither  an 
uncommon  nor  aiT  unheeded  article. 
The  Commodore  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  path  by 
which  the  Indians  had  esca|)ed,  he 
and  his  officers  contented  themselves 
with  sitting  down  to  the  dinner  which 
was  thus  luckily  fitted  to  their  present 
appetites  ;  after  which  they  returned 
back  to  their  old  habitation,  displeased 
at  missing  the  Indians,  as  they  hoped 
to  have  engaged  them  in  our  service 
if  they  could  nave  had  any  conference 
with  them.  But,  notwithstanding 
what  our  prisoners  had  asserted,  we 
were  afterwards  assured  that  these 
Indians  were  carried  off  to  Guam  long 
before  we  left  the  place. 

On  our  coming  to  an  anchor  again, 
after  our  second  driving  off  to  sea,  we 
laboured  indefatigably  in  getting  in 
our  water  ;^  and  having  by  the  20th 
of  October  completed  it  to  fifty  tuns, 
which  we  supposed  would  be  sufficient 
for  our  passage  to  Macao,  we  on  the 
next  day  sent  one  of  each  mess  on 
shore  to  gather  as  large  a  quantity  of 
oranges,  lemons,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other 

1  "  In  which  service,"  says  the  use- 
ful Thomas,  **  two  of  our  men  em- 
ployed in  the  well  unfortunately  per- 
ished ;  for  the  sides  of  the  well  being 
loose  earth,  by  the  carelessness  of 
those  above  in  not  properly  attending 
the  filling,  the  bant  gave  way  by  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  casK,  and  both  that 
and  the  bank  fell  in  upon  them  to- 
gether." 
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fruits  of  the  island,  as  they  possibly 
could  for  the  use  of  themselves  and 
messmates  when  at  sea.  And  these 
purveyors  returning  on  board  us  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  we  then 
set  fire  to  the  bark  and  proa,  hoisted 
in  our  boats,  and  got  under  sail, 
steering  away  for  the  south  end  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  and  taking  our 
leaye  for  the  third  and  last  time  of  the 
Island  of  Tinian,  an  island  which, 
whether  we  consider  the  excellence  of 
its  productions,  the  beauty  of  its  ap- 
pearance, the  elegance  of  its  wooos 
and  lawns,  the  healthiness  of  its  air, 
or  the  adventures  it  gave  rise  to,  may 
in  all  these  views  be  truly  styled 
romantic.^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that  on 
the  21st  of  October,  in  the  evening, 
we  took  our  leave  of  the  Island  of 
Tinian,  steering  the  proper  course  for 
Macao  in  China.  The  eastern  mon- 
soon was  now,  we  reckoned,  fairly 
settled  ;  and  we  had  a  constant  gale 
blowing  right  upon  our  stem ;  so  that 
we  generally  ran  from  forty  to  fifty 
leagues  a  day.  But  we  had  a  large 
hoUow  sea  pursuing  us,  which  occa- 
sioned the  ship  to  labour  much ; 
whence  we  received  great  damage 
in  our  rigging,  which  was  grown 
very  rotten,  and  our  leak  was  aug- 
mented ;  but  happily  for  us  our 
people  were  now  in  full  health,  so 
that  there  were  no  complaints  of 
fatigue,  but  all  went  through  their 
attendance  on  the  pumps,  and  every 
other  duty  of  the  ship,  with  ease  and 
cheerfulness. 

Having  now  no  other  but  our  sheet- 
anchor  left,  except  our  prize  anchors, 
which  were  stowed  in  the  hold,  and 
were  too  light  to  be  depended  on,  we 

^  A  description  of  the  Ladrones, 
and  of  the  wonderfully  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  inhabitants,  is  omitted. 
Dampier  gives  an  interestinff  account 
of  Guam  and  of  the  proaa  in  his  Tenth 
Chapter.     See  pages  224,  225. 


were  under  great  concern  how  we 
should  manage  on  the  coast  of  China, 
where  we  were  all  entire  strangers, 
and  where  we  should  doubtless  be  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  an  a nchor.  Our  sheet-anchor  being 
obviously  much  too  heavy  for  a  coast- 
ing anchor,  it  was  at  length  resolved 
to  fix  two  of  our  largest  prize  an- 
chors into  one  stock,  and  to  place 
between  their  shanks  two  guns,  four- 
pounders,  which  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, and  it  was  to  serve  as  a  best 
bower.  And  a  third  prize-anchor 
being  in  like  manner  joined  with  our 
stream-anchor,  with  guns  between 
them,  we  thereby  made  a  small  bower, 
so  that,  besides  our  sheet-anchor,  we 
had  again  two  others  at  our  bows, 
one  of  which  weighed  8900  and  the 
other  2900  pounds. 

The  Sd  of  November,  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  an  island, 
which  at  first  we  imagined  to  be  the 
Island  of  Botel  Tobago  Xima,  but  on 
our  nearer  approach  we  found  it  to  be 
much  smaller  than  that  is  usually  re- 
presented ;  and  about  an  hour  after 
we  saw  another  island  five  or  six  miles 
farther  to  the  westward.  As  no  chart, 
nor  any  journal  we  had  seen,  took 
notice  of  any  other  island  to  the  east- 
ward of  Formosa  than  Botel  Tobago 
Xima ;  and  as  we  had  no  observation 
of  our  latitude  at  noon,  we  were  in 
some  perplexity,  being  apprehensive 
that  an  extraordinary  current  had 
driven  «s  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bashee  Islands ;  and  therefore 
when  ni^ht  came  on  we  brought  to, 
and  continued  in  this  posture  till  the 
next  morning,  which,  proving  dark 
and  cloudy,  for  some  time  prolonged 
our  uncertainty ;  but  it  cleared  up 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  we  again 
discerned  the  two  islands  above  men- 
tioned ;  we  then  pressed  forwards  to 
the  westward,  ana  by  eleven  got  a 
sight  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Is- 
land of  Formosa.  This  satisfied  us 
that  the  second  island  we  saw  was 
Botel  Toba^  Xima,  and  the  first  a 
small  island  or  rock  lying  five  or  six 
miles  due  east  from  it,  which  not 
being  mentioned  by  any  of  our  books 
or  charts,  was  the  occasion  of  ^"^^ 
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ings  ererywhere  to  the  northward  of 
Pedro  Blanco;  and  for  this  reason  we 
kept  a  very  careful  look-out,  and 
altered  our  course  to  NN  W.,  and  hay- 
ing run  thirty-five  miles  in  this  direc- 
tion our  soundings  again  gradually 
diminished  to  twenty-two  fathoms, 
and  we  at  last,  about  miduight,  got 
sight  of  the  mainland  of  China,  bear- 
ing N.  by  W.,  four  leagues  distant 

We  then  brought  the  ship  to,  with 
her  head  to  the  sea,  proposing  to  wait 
for  the  morning ;  and  before  sunrise 
we  were  suiprised  to  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  an  incredible  number  of 
fishing-boats,  which  seemed  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
eve  could  reach.  I  may  well  style 
their  number  incredible,  since  I  can- 
not believe,  upon  the  lowest  estimate, 
that  there  were  so  few  as  6000  ;  most 
of  them  manned  with  five  hands,  and 
none  with  less  than  three.  Nor  was 
this  swarm  of  fishing  vessels  peculiar 
to  this  spot ;  for,  as  we  ran  on  to  the 
westwara,  we  found  them  as  abundant 
on  every  part  of  the  coast  We  at 
first  doubted  not  but  we  should  pro- 
cure a  pilot  from  them  to  eanr  us  to 
Macao ;  but  though  many  of  them 
came  close  to  the  ship,  and  we  endea- 
voured to  tempt  them  by  showing 
them  a  number  of  dollars,  a  most 
alluring  bait  for  Chinese  of  all  rallies 
and  professions,  yet  we  could  not  en- 
tice them  on  board  us ;  though  I  pre- 
sume the  only  difficulty  was  their  not 
comprehending  what  we  wanted  them 
to  do,  for  we  could  have  no  commu- 
nication with  them  but  by  signs. 
Indeed  we  often  pronounced  the  word 
Macao;  but  this  we  had  reason  to 
tmppose  thej  understood  in  a  different 
sense ;  for  m  return  they  sometimes 
held  up  fish  to  us,  and  we  afterwards 
leameu  that  the  Chinese  name  for  fish 
is  of  a  somewhat  similar  sound.  But 
what  surprised  us  most  was  the  in- 
attention and  want  of  curiosity  which 
we  observed  in  this  herd  of  fishennen. 
A  ship  like  ours  had  doubtless  never 
been  in  those  seas  before ;  perhaps 
there  might  not  be  one  amongst  all 
the  Chinese  employed  in  this  fishery 
who  had  ever  seen  any  Euitypean 
vessel ;  so  that  we  mig^t  rmmmMj 


fears.  While  we  were  passing  by 
these  rocks  of  Vele  Rete,  there  was 
an  outcry  of  fire  on  the  forecastle ; 
this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  and 
the  whole  crew  instantly  flocked  to- 
gether in  the  utmost  confusion,  so 
that  the  officers  found  it  difficult  for 
some  time  to  appease  the  uproar.  But 
having  at  last  reduced  the  people  to 
order,  it  was  perceived  that  the  fire 
proceeded  firom  the  furnace ;  and  pull- 
ing down  the  brick-work,  it  was  ex- 
tinguished with  great  facility,  for  it 
had  taken  its  rise  from  the  bricks, 
which,  being  overheated,  had  begun 
to  communicate  the  fire  to  the  adja- 
cent wood-work.  In  the  evening  we 
were  surprised  with  a  view  of  what 
we  at  fiiBt  sight  conceived  to  have 
been  breakers,  but  on  a  stricter  exa- 
mination we  found  them  to  be  only  a 
ereat  number  of  fires  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa.  These,  we  imagined,  were 
intended  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  as  signals  for  us  to  touch  there ; 
but  that  suited  not  our  views,  we  being 
impatient  to  reach  the  port  of  Macao 
as  soon  as  possible.  From  Formosa 
we  steered  WNW.,  and  sometimes 
still  more  northerly,  proposing  to  fall 
in  with  the  coast  of  China  to  the  east- 
ward of  Pedro  Blanco ;  for  the  rock  so 
called  is  usually  esteemed  an  excellent 
direction  for  ships  bound  to  Macao. 
We  continued  this  course  till  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  then  frequently 
brought  to,  to  try  if  we  were  in 
soundings ;  but  it  was  the  5th  of 
November,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
before  we  struck  eround,  and  then  we 
had  forty-two  fathoms,  and  a  bottom 
of  grey  sand  mixed  with  shells.  When 
we  had  got  about  twenty  miles  farther 
WNW.,  we  had  thirty-five  fathoms, 
and  the  same  bottom,  from  whence  our 
soundings  gradually  decreased  from 
thirty-five  to  twenty-five  fathoms; 
but  soon  after,  to  our  great  surprise, 
they  jumped  back  again  to  thirty 
fathoms.  This  was  an  alteration  we 
could  not  very  well  account  for,*  since 
all  the  charts  laid  down  regular  sound- 

*  In  recent  maps  a  sandbank  is  laid 
down  at  this  part  of  the  Centurion's 
caane. 
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have  expected  to  have  been  considered 
by  them  as  a  yery  uncommon  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  object.  But  though  many 
of  their  yeeeels  came  close  to  me  ship, 
yet  they  did  not  appear  to  be  at  iQl 
interested  about  us,  nor  did  they 
deviate  in  the  least  from  their  course 
to  regard  us ;  which  insensibility, 
especudly  in  maritime  persons,  about 
a  matter  in  their  own  profession,  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  did  not  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  Chinese  in 
other  instances  furnish  us  with  con- 
tinual proofs  of  a  similar  turn  of  mind. 
[t  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
this  cast  of  temper  be  the  effect  of 
nature  or  education ;  but  in  either 
case  it  is  an  incontestible  symptom  of 
"a  mean  and  contemptible  disposition, 
and  is  alone  a  sufficient  confutation 
of  the  extravagant  panegyrics  which 
many  hypothetical  writers  have  be- 
stowed on  the  ingenuity  and  capacity 
of  this  nation.^  Not  being  aole  to 
procure  any  information  from  the 
Chinese  fishermen  about  our  proper 
course  to  Macao,  it  was  necessary  for 
US  to  rely  entirely  on  our  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  concluding  from  our  lati- 
tude, which  was  22°  42'  N.,  and  from 
our  soundings,  which  were  only  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  fathoms,  that  we  were 
yet  to  the  eastward  of  Pedro  Blanco, 
we  stood  to  the  westward. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  November  at 
midnight  when  we  first  made  the 
coast  of  China;  and  the  next  day 
about  2  o'clock,  as  we  were  standing 
to  the  westward  within  two  leases 
of  the  coast,  and  still  surrounded  by 
fishing-vessels  in  as  great  numbers  as 
atfirs^  we  perceived  that  a  boat  ahead 
of  us  waved  a  red  flag,  and  blew  a 
horn.  This  we  considered  as  a  signal 
made  to  us  either  to  warn  us  of  some 

^  Mr  Walter  evidently  was  strongly 
prejudiced  acpinst  the  Chinese ;  but 
he  Knew  too  uttle  about  them  to  trace 
the  conduct  of  the  fishermen  to  what 
was  probably  its  true  source— the  con- 
tempt of  the  people  for  everything 
foreign,  and  tne  exclusive  policy  of 
the  authorities,  under  whose  vigilant 
control  the  fishermen  obviously  plied 
their  trade. 


shoal  or  to  inform  us  that  they  would 
supply  us  with  a  pilot,  and  in  this 
belief  we  immediately  sent  our  cutter 
to  the  boat  to  know  their  intentions  ; 
but  we  were  soon  made  sensible  of 
our  mistake^  and  found  that  this 
boat  was  the  commodore  of  the  whole 
fishery,  and  that  the  signal  she  had 
made  was  to  order  them  all  to  leave 
off  fishing  and  to  return  in  shores 
which  we  saw  them  instantly  obey. 
On  this  disappointment  we  kept  on 
our  course,  and  soon  after  passed  by 
two  very  small  rocks  which  lay  four 
or  five  miles  distant  from  the  shore  ; 
but  night  came  on  before  we  got  sight 
of  Pedro  Blanco,  and  we  Uiererore 
brought  to  till  the  morning,  when  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  it. 
It  is  a  rock  of  a  small  circumference, 
but  of  a  moderate  height,  and  both  in 
shape  and  colour  resembles  a  sug^ar- 
loaf,  and  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  shore.  We  passed  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  it,  and  left  it  be- 
tween us  and  the  land,  still  keeping 
on  to  the  westward;  and  the  next 
day,  being  the  7th,  we  were  abreast 
of  a  chain  of  islands  which  stretehed 
from  east  te  west.  These,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  were  called  the  Islands 
of  Lema ;  they  are  rocky  and  barren, 
and  are  in  all,  small  and  great,  fifteen 
or  sixteen ;  and  there  are  besides  a 
great  number  of  other  islands  between 
them  and  the  mainland  of  China. 
These  islands  we  left  on  the  starboard 
side,  passing  within  four  miles  of  them, 
where  wo  had  twenty-four  fathoms 
water.  We  were  still  surrounded  by 
fishing-boato ;  and  we  once  more  sent 
the  cutter  on  board  one  of  them  to 
endeavour  to  procure  a  pilot,  but  could 
not  prevail ;  however,  one  of  the 
Chinese  directed  us  by  signs  to  sail 
round  the  westernmost  of  the  islands 
or  rocks  of  Lema,  and  then  to  haul 
up.  We  followed  this  direction,  and 
in  the  evening  came  to  an  anchor  in 
eighteen  fathoms. 

After  having  continued  at  anchor 
all  night,  we  on  the  9th,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  sent  our  cutter  to  sound 
the  channel  where  we  proposed  to 
pass;  but  before  the  return  of  the 
cutter  a  Chinese  pilot  ^xiX  qtl  \k«^ 
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us,  and  told  us  in  broken  Portuguese 
he  would  carry  us  to  Macao  for  thirty 
dollars.  These  were  immediately  paid 
him,  and  we  then  weighed  and  made 
sail ;  and  soon  after  several  other 
pilots  came  on  board  us,  who,  to  re- 
commend themselves,  produced  certi- 
ficates from  the  captains  of  several 
ships  they  had  piloted  in ;  but  we 
continued  the  ship  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Chinese  who  came  first 
on  board.  By  this  time  we  learned 
that  we  were  not  far  distant  from 
Macao,  and  that  there  were  in  the 
River  of  Canton,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Macao  lies,  eleven  European 
ships,  of  which  four  were  English. 
Our  pilot  carried  us  between  the 
Islanas  of  Bamboo  and  Cabouce  ;  but 
the  winds  hanging  in  the  northern 
board,  and  the  tides  often  setting 
strongly  against  us,  we  were  obliged 
to  come  frequently  to  an  anchor,  so 
that  we  did  not  get  through  between 
the  two  islands  till  the  12th  of  No- 
vember at  two  in  the  morning.  In 
passing  through,  our  depth  of  water 
was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms, 
and  as  we  still  steered  on  N  W.  half  W. , 
between  a  number  of  other  islands, 
our  soundings  underwent  little  or 
no  variation  till  towards  the  even- 
ing, when  they  increased  to  seventeen 
fathoms,  in  which  depth  (the  wind 
djring  away)  we  anchored  not  far  from 
the  Island  of  Lantoon,  which  is  the 
largest  of  all  this  range  of  islands. 
At  seven  in  the  morning  we  weighed 
again,  and  steering  WSW.  and  SW. 
by  W.,  we  at  10  o'clock  happily  an- 
chored in  Macao  road,  in  five  fathoms 
water,  the  city  of  Macao  bearing  W. 
by  N.,  three  leases  distant;  the 
peak  of  Lantoon  E.  by  N.,  and  the 
Grand  Ladrone  S.  by  E.,  each  of 
them  about  five  leagues  distant.  Thus, 
after  a  fatiguing  cruise  of  above  two 
years'  continuance,  we  once  more 
arrived  in  an  amicable  port  in  a 
civilised  country,  where  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  were  in  great  plenty; 
where  the  naval  stores,  which  we 
now  extremely  wanted,  could  be  in 
Borne  decree  procured  ;  where  we  ex- 
pected uie  inexpressible  satisfaction 
of  reoeiviDg  letters  from  our  rela- 


tions and  friends ;  and  where  oar 
countrymen  who  were  lately  arrived 
from  England  would  be  capable  of 
answering  the  numerous  inquiries  we 
were  prepared  to  make  both  about 
public  and  private  occurrences,  and 
to  relate  to  us  many  particulars  which, 
whether  of  importance  or  not,  would 
be  listened  to  by  us  with  the  utmost 
attention,  after  the  long  suspension 
of  our  correspondence  with  our  coon- 
try  to  which  the  nature  of  our  under- 
taking  had  hitherto  subjected  us. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  city  of  Macao,  in  the  road  of 
which  we  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  12th 
of  November,  is  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment situated  in  anislandat  the  moutii 
of  the  River  of  Canton.  It  was  f<H> 
merly  a  veiy  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  capable  of  defending  itself  against 
the  power  of  the  adjacent  Chinese 
Governors,  but  at  present  it  is  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour ;  for 
though  it  is  inhabited  by  Portuguese, 
and  has  a  Governor  nominated  by 
the  King  of  Portugal,  yet  it  subeista 
merely  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Chinese, 
who  can  starve  the  place  and  dispos- 
sess the  Portuguese  whenever  they 
nlease.  This  obliges  the  Governor  of 
Macao  to  behave  with  great  circum- 
spection, and  carefully  to  avoid  every 
circumstance  that  may  give  offence  to 
the  Chinese.  The  River  of  Canton, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  this  city  lies, 
is  the  only  Chinese  port  frequented 
by  European  ships ;  and  this  river  la 
indeed  a  more  commodious  harbour 
on  many  accounts  than  Macao.  But 
the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Chinese, 
only  adapted  to  the  entertainment  of 
traoing  snips,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Commodore  lest  he  should 
embroil  the  East  India  Company  with 
the  Regency  of  Canton  if  he  eJiould 
insist  on  being  treated  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing  than  the  merchantmen, 
made  him  resolve  to  go  first  to  Macao 
before  he  ventured  into  the  port  of 
Canton.  Indeed,  had  not  tiiis  reason 
prevailed  with  him,  he  himself  bad 
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nothing  to  fear  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
he  might  have  entered  the  port  of 
Canton,  and  might  have  continued 
there  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  after- 
wards have  left  it  again,  although 
the  whole  power  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire had  been  brought  together  to 
oppose  him. 

The  Commodore,  not  to  depart  from 
Ms  usual  prudence,  no  sooner  came 
to  an  anchor  in  Macao  road  than  he 
despatched  an  officer  with  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Portugese  Governor  of 
Macao,  requesting  his  Excellency  by 
the  same  officer  to  advise  him  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  proper  to  act  to 
avoid  offending  the  Chinese,  which, 
as  there  were  then  four  of  our  ships 
in  their  power  at  Canton,  was  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  attention.  The  difficulty 
which  the  Commodore  principally  ap- 
prehended related  to  the  duty  usually 
paid  by  all  ships  in  the  River  of  Can- 
ton, according  to  their  tonnage.  For 
as  men-of-war  are  exempted  in  every 
foreign  harbour  from  all  manner  of 
port  chai^,  the  Commodore  thought 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  his  country  to  submit  to  this  duty 
in  China ;  and  therefore  he  desired 
the  advice  of  the  GoTemor  of  Macao, 
who,  being  a  European,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  conseauently 
inight  be  expected  to  give  us  uie  best 
lights  for  avoiding  this  perplexity. 
Our  boat  returned  in  the  evening  with 
two  officers  sent  by  the  Governor,  who 
informed  the  Commodore  that  it  was 
the  Goyemor's  opinion  that  if  the 
Centurion  yentured  into  the  River  of 
Canton,  the  duty  would  certainly  be 
demanded ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
Commodore  approved  of  it,  he  would 
send  him  a  pilot  who  should  conduct 
us  into  another  safe  harbour,  called 
the  Typa,*  which  was  everyway  com- 
modious for  careening  the  ship  (an 
operation  we  were  resolved  to  oegin 
upon  as  soon  as  possible),  and  where 
the  aboye-mentioned  duly  would  in 
all  probability  be  never  asked  for. 

1  The  Island  of  Typa,  directly  to  the 
south  of  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 


This  proposal  the  Commodore  a^eed 
to,  ana  in  the  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Portuguese  pilot,  steered  for  the 
intended  narbour.  As  we  entered 
two  islands,  which  form  the  eastern 

Sassage  to  it,  we  found  our  soundings 
ecreased  to  three  fathoms  and  a  hau. 
But  the  pilot  assuring  us  that  this 
was  the  least  depth  we  should  meet 
with,  we  continued  our  course,  till  at 
lenfi^h  the  ship  stuck  fast  in  the  mud, 
with  only  eighteen  feet  water  al^ ; 
and,  the  tide  of  ebb  making,  the 
water  sewed'  to  sixteen  feet,  but  the 
ship  remained  perfectly  upright.  We 
then  sounded  all  round  us,  and  finding 
the  water  deepened  to  the  northward, 
we  carried  out  our  small  bower  with 
two  hawsers  an-end,  and  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide  of  flood  hoye  the  ship 
afloat ;  and  a  small  breeze  springing 
up  at  the  same  instant,  we  set  the 
fore-topsail,  and  slipping  the  hawser 
ran  into  the  harbour,  where  we 
moored  in  about  five  fathoms  water. 
This  harbour  of  the  Typa  is  formed 
by  a  number  of  islands,  and  is  about 
six  miles  distant  from  Macao.  Here 
we  saluted  the  Castle  of  Macao  with 
eleyen  guns,  which  were  returned  by 
an  equal  number. 

The  next  day  the  Commodore  paid 
a  yisit  in  person  to  the  Governor,  and 
was  saluted  at  his  landing  by  eleyen 
guns,  which  wore  returned  by  the 
Centurion.  Mr  Anson's  business  in 
this  visit  was  to  solicit  the  Goyemor 
to  CTant  us  a  supply  of  provisiims,  and 
to  ramish  us  with  such  stores  as  were 
necessary  to  refit  the  ship.  The  Go- 
yemor seemed  really  inclined  to  do 
us  all  the  service  he  could,  and  assured 
the  Commodore,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, that  he  would  privately  give  us 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power ;  but 
he,  at  the  same  time,  frankly  owned 
that  he  dared  not  openly  furnish  us 
with  anything  we  demanded,  unless 
we  first  procured  an  order  for  it  from 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  ;  for  that  he 
neither  received  provisions  for  his 
garrison,  nor  any  other  necessaries, 

*  Sank  away  from  the  shi^  ^\k>^^ 
out-going  tide. 
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but  by  permission  from  the  Chinese 
Goyemment ;  and  as  they  took  care 
only  to  fumiah  him  from  day  to  day, 
he  was  indeed  no  other  than  their 
vassal,  whom  they  could  at  all  times 
compel  to  submit  to  their  own  terms, 
only  by  laying  an  embargo  on  his 
provisions. 

On  this  declaration  of  the  Governor, 
Mr  Anson  resolved  himself  to  go  to 
Canton  to  procure  a  license  from  the 
Viceroy,  and  he  accordingly  hired  a 
Chinese  boat  for  himself  and  his  at- 
tendants ;  but  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  embark,  the  **hoppo,"  or  Chinese 
custom>house  officer  at  Macao,  refused 
to  grant  a  permit  to  the  boat,  and  or- 
dered the  watermen  not  to  proceed  at 
their  peril.  The  Commodore  at  first  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  with  the  **hoppo** 
to  withdraw  his  injunction  ana  to 
grant  a  permit ;  and  the  Governor  of 
Macao  employed  his  interest  with  the 
"  hoppo  "  to  the  same  purpose.  Mr 
Anson,  seeing  the  officer  inflexible, 
told  him  the  next  day,  that  if  he 
longer  refused  to  grant  the  permit, 
he  would  man  and  arm  his  own  boats 
to  carry  him  thither;  asking  the 
''hoppo,"  at  the  same  time,  who  he 
imagined  would  dare  to  oppose  him. 
This  threat  immediately  brought 
about  what  his  entreaties  had  laboured 
for  in  vain  ;  the  permit  was  granted, 
and  Mr  Anson  went  to  Canton.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  consulted  with 
the  supercargoes  and  officers  of  the 
English  ships  how  to  procure  an 
order  from  the  Viceroy  for  the  neces- 
saries he  wanted  ;  but  in  this  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  advice 
they  gave  him,  though  doubtless  well 
intended,  was  ^et  not  the  most  pru- 
dent ;  for  as  it  is  the  custom  with 
these  gentlemen  never  to  apply  to 
the  supreme  magistrate  himself,  what- 
ever aifficulties  they  labour  under, 
but  to  transact  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Government  by  the  mediation  of 
the  principal  Chinese  merchants,  Mr 
Anson  was  advised  to  follow  the  same 
method  upon  this  occasion  ;  the  Eng- 
lish  promising  (in  which  they  were 
doubtless  sincere)  to  exert  all  their 
interest  to  engage  the  merchants  in 
Jus  £ivour.    And  vhen  the  CbineBe 


merchants  were  applied  to,  they  readily 
undertook  the  management  of  it»  and 
promised  to  answer  for  its  sueoeas ; 
but  after  near  a  month's  delay,  and  re- 
iterated excuses,  during whiohintenral 
they  pretended  to  be  often  upon  the 
point  of  completing  the  business,  they 
at  last  (being  pressed,  and  measures 
being  taken  U)t  ddivering  a  letter  to 
the  Viceroy)  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
declared  they  neither  had  applied  to 
the  Viceroy,  nor  could  they,  fw  he 
was  too  great  a  man,  they  said,  for 
them  to  approach  on  any  occanon. 
And  not  contented 'with  having  tiiem- 
selves  thus  grossly  deceived  the  Com- 
modore, they  now  used  all  their  per- 
suasion with  the  English  at  Canton 
to  prevent  them  from  intermeddling 
witb  anything  that  r^j^aided  him,  re- 
presenting to  them  that  it  would  in 
all  probability  embroil  them  with  the 
Government,  and  occasion  them  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble ; 
which  groundless  insinuations  had, 
indeed,  but  too  much  weight  with 
those  they  were  applied  to. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  this  perfidious  conduct  of 
the  Chinese  merchants.  Interest, 
indeed,  is  known  to  exert  a  boundless 
influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  that 
empire  ;  but  how  their  interest  oovild 
be  affected  in  the  present  case  is  not 
easy  to  discover,  unless  they  appre- 
hended that  the  presence  of  a  ship  of 
force  might  damp  their  Manilla  trade, 
and  therefore  acted  in  this  manner 
with  a  view  of  forcing  the  Commo- 
dore to  Batavia  ;  but  it  might  be  as 
natural  in  this  light  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  oeen  eager  to  have 
got  him  despatched.  I  therefore 
rather  impute  their  behaviour  to  Uie 
unparalleled  pusillanimity  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  awe  they  are 
under  of  the  Grovemment ;  wt  as 
such  a  ship  as  the  Centurion,  fitted 
for  war  only,  had  never  been  seen  in 
those  parts  before,  she  wss  the  horror 
of  these  dastards,  and  the  meorchants 
were  in  some  decree  terrified  even 
with  the  idea  of  ner,  and  could  not 
think  of  applying  to  the  Viceroy 
(who  is  douDtless  fond  of  all  oppor- 
tonltles  of  fleecing  them)  without  re* 
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presenting  to  themselyes  the  pre- 
tences which  a  hungry  and  tyrannical 
magistrate  might  possibly  find  for 
censoring  their  intermeddling  in  so 
unusual  a  transaction,  in  which  he 
might  pretend  the  interest  of  the 
State  was  immediately  concerned. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Com- 
modore was  satisfied  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  by  the  interposition 
of  the  merchants,  as  it  was  on  his 
pressing  them  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  that  they  had  declared  they 
durst  not  intermeddle,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  notwithstanding  all  their 
pretences  of  serving  him,  they  had 
not  yet  taken  one  step  towanis  it. 
Mr  Anson  therefore  tola  them  that  he 
would  proceed  to  Batavia  and  refit 
his  ship  there ;  but  informed  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  im- 
possible to  be  done  unless  he  was 
BUT^lied  with  a  stock  of  provisions 
sumcient  for  his  passage.  The  mer- 
chants on  this  undertook  to  procure 
him  provisions,  but  assured  him  that 
it  was  what  they  durst  not  engage  in 
openly,  but  proposed  to  manage  it  in 
a  clandestine  manner,  by  putting  a 
quantity  of  bread,  flour,  and  other 
provision  on  board  the  English  ships, 
which  were  now  ready  to  sail ;  and 
these  were  to  stop  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Typa,  where  the  CenturionVboats 
were  to  receive  it.  This  article,  which 
the  merchants  represented  as  a  matter 
of  great  favour,  being  settled,  the 
Commodore,  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, returned  from  Canton  to  the 
ship,  seemingly  resolved  to  proceed 
to  Batavia  to  refit  as  soon  as  he 
should  get  his  supplies  of  provision 
onboard. 

But  Mr  Anson  (who  never  intended 
going  to  Batavia)  found,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  Centurion,  that  her  main- 
mast was  sprung  in  two  places,  and 
that  the  leak  was  considerably  in- 
creased ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he 
was  fully  satisfied  that  thou^^  he 
should  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro- 
visions, yet  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  put  to  sea  without  refitting. 
For,  if  he  left  the  port  with  his  ship 
in  her  present  condition,  she  would 
be  in  tine  utmott  danger  of  founder- 


ing; atLd  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  he  had  met  with,  he  re- 
solved at  all  events  to  have  her  hove 
down  before  he  left  Macao.  He  was 
fully  convinced,  by  what  he  had  ob- 
served at  Canton,  that  his  ffreat 
caution  not  to  ii^jure  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs,  and  the  regard  he 
had  shown  to  the  advice  of  their 
officers,  had  occasioned  all  his  em- 
barrassments. Forhe  now  saw  clearly, 
that  if  he  had  at  first  carried  his  ship 
into  the  River  of  Canton,  and  had 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
mandarins,  who  are  the  chief  officera 
of  State,  instead  of  employing  the 
merchants  to  apply  for  hun,  ne  would 
in  all  probability  have  had  all  his  re- 
quests granted,  and  would  have  been 
soon  despatched.  He  had  already 
lost  a  month  by  the  wrons  measures 
he  had  been  put  upon,  but  he  re- 
solved to  lose  as  little  more  time  as 
Kssible ;  and  therefore,  the  17th  of 
icember,  being  the  next  day  after 
his  return  from  Canton,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  that  place, 
acquainting  him  that  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  squadron  of  hia 
Britannic  Migesty 'sships of  war,  which 
had  ^en  cruising  for  two  years  past 
in  the  South  Seas  against  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  at  war  with  the  King 
his  master ;  that,  in  his  way  back  to 
England,  he  had  put  into  the  port  of 
Macao,  having  a  considerable  leak  in 
his  ship,  and  oeing  in  great  want  of 
provisions,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  till 
his  ship  was  repaired,  and  he  was 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  he 
wanted  ;  that  he  had  been  at  Canton 
in  hopes  of  heinst  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal audience  of  his  Excellency,  but, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  customs  of 
the  country,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
inform  himself  what  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  to  procure  such  an 
audience;  and  therefore  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  him  in  this  manner,  to 
desire  his  Excellency  to  give  oiders 
for  his  being  permitted  to  employ 
carpenters  and  proper  workmen  to 
refit  his  ship,  and  to  furnish  himself 
with  provisions  and  atoiea^  \}dl«c^^ 
j  to  enable  liim  to  '{i\inroA\)ia^tr]%^\A 
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Great  Britain  with  this  monsoon  ; 
hoping  at  the  same  time  that  these 
oraers  would  be  issued  with  as  little 
deUy  as  possible,  lest  it  might  occa- 
sion his  loss  of  the  season,  and  he 
might  be  prevented  from  departing 
till  the  next  winter. 

This  letter  was  translated  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  the  Commodore 
delivered  it  himself  to  the  '*hoppo" 
or  chief  officer  of  the  Emperor's  cus- 
toms  at  Macao,  desiring  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  with 
as  much  expedition  as  he  could.  The 
officer  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  raised  many  diffi- 
culties about  it,  80  that  Mr  Anson 
suspected  him  of  being  in  league  with 
the  merchants  of  Canton,  who  had 
always  shown  a  great  apprehension  of 
the  Commodore  s  haying  an^  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  the  Viceroy  or 
mandarins;  and  therefore  the  Com- 
modore, with  some  resentment,  took 
back  his  letter  from  the  "noppo," 
and  told  him  he  would  immediately 
send  an  officer  with  it  to  Canton  in 
his  own  boat,  and  would  give  him 
positive  orders  not  to  return  without 
an  answer  from  the  Viceroy.  The 
**  hoppo  "  perceiving  the  Commodore 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  fearing  to  be 
called  to  an  account  for  his  refusal, 
begged  to  be  entrusted  with  the  letter, 
anal  promised  to  deliver  it  and  to  pro- 
cure an  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  now  it  was  soon  seen  how  justly 
Mr  Anson  had  at  last  judged  of  the 
proper  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  ;  for  this  letter  was  written 
but  the  17th  of  December,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  and  on  the  19th  in 
the  morning  a  mandarin  of  the  first 
rank,  who  was  Governor  of  the  city  of 
Janson,  to|s;ether  with  two  mandarins 
of  an  inferior  class,  and  a  CTeat  retinue 
of  officers  and  servants,  naving  with 
them  eighteen  half-galleys  decorated 
with  a  great  number  of  streamers,  and 
furnished  with  music,  and  full  of  men, 
came  to  grapnel  ahead  of  the  Centur- 
ion ;  whence  the  mandarin  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commodore,  telling 
him  tliat  he  (the  mandarin)  was  order- 
ed by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  to  ex- 
amino  the  condition  of  the  ship,  and 


desiring  the  ship's  boat  might  be  sent 
to  fetch  him  on  board.  The  Centur- 
ion 's  boat  was  immediately  despatched, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  receiy- 
ing  him  ;  for  a  hundred  of  the  most 
sightly  of  the  crew  were  nnifonnly 
dressed  in  the  regimentals  of  the  mar- 
ines, and  were  £awn  np  nnder  arms 
on  the  main-deck,  against  hia  arriyal. 
When  he  entered  the  ship  he  was 
saluted  by  the  drums,  and  what  other 
military  music  there  was  on  board ; 
and  x>assing  by  the  new-formed  guard, 
he  was  met  by  the  Commodore  on  the 
quarter-deck,  who  conducted  Mm  to 
tne  great  cabin.  Here  the  mandarin 
explained  his  commission,  declaring 
that  his  business  was  to  examine  afi 
the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
modore's letter  to  the  Viceroy,  and  to 
confront  them  with  the  repreeentation 
that  had  been  given  of  them ;  that  he 
was  particularly  instructed  to  inspect 
the  leak,  and  had  for  that  pnrpose 
brought  with  him  two  Chineee  car- 
penters ;  and  that,  for  the  greater 
regularity  and  despatch  of  hia  busi- 
ness, he  had  every  head  of  inquiry 
separately  written  down  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  with  a  void  space  opposite  to 
it  where  he  was  to  insert  sucn  infor- 
mation and  remarks  thereon  as  he 
could  procure  by  his  own  obeervation. 
This  mandarin  appeared  to  be  a 
person  of  very  considerable  parts,  and 
endowed  with  more  franlmeBS  and 
hone^lrthan  is  to  be  found  in  the 
generality  of  the  Chinese.  After  the 
proper  inquiries  had  been  made,  par> 
ticmarly  about  the  leak,  which  the 
Chinese  carpenters  reported  to  be  as 
dangerous  as  it  had  been  represented, 
and  consequently  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Centurion  to  proceed  to 
sea  without  being  refitted,  the  man- 
darin expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
the  account  given  in  the  Commodore's 
letter.  And  this  magistrate,  as  he 
was  more  intelligent  than  any  other 
person  of  his  nation  that  came  to  our 
knowledge,  so  likewise  was  he  more 
curious  and  inquisitive,  viewing  each 
part  of  the  ship  with  particular  atten- 
tion, and  appearing  greatly  surprised 
at  the  largeness  of  the  lower-deck 
gems,  and  at  the  wei^t  and  aixe  of 
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the  shot.  The  Commodore,  observing 
hia  astoniahment,  thought  this  a  pro- 
per opportonity  to  convince  the  Chinese 
of  the  prudence  of  granting  him  a 
speedy  and  ample  supply  of  all  he 
wanted.  With  this  view  he  told  the 
mandarin,  and  those  who  were  with 
him,  that  besides  the  demands  he 
made  for  a  general  supply,  he  had  a 
particular  complaint  against  the  pro- 
ceedingsof  thecustom-houseof  Macao ; 
thatathisfirstarrival  the  Chinese  boats 
had  brought  on  board  plenty  of  greens, 
and  varie^  of  fresh  provisions  for  daily 
use,  for  which  they  had  always  been 
paid  to  their  full  satisfaction,  but  that 
the  custom-house  officers  at  Macao 
had  soon  forbid  them,  by  which  means 
he  was  deprived  of  those  refreshments 
which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  health  of  his  men  after  their 
long  and  sickly  voyage ;  that  as  they, 
the  mandarins,  had  informed  them- 
selves of  his  wants,  and  were  eyewit- 
nesses of  the  force  and  strength  of  his 
shipk  they  mi^ht  be  satisfied  it  was 
not  for  want  oi  power  to  supply  him- 
self that  he  desired  the  permission  of 
the  Government  to  purchase  what 
provisions  he  stood  in  need  of ;  that 
they  must  be  convinced  that  the 
Centurion  .alone  was  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  navigation  of  the 
port  of  Canton,  or  of  any  other  port 
in  China,  without  running  the  least 
risk  from  all  the  force  the  Chinese 
oould  collect;  that  it  was  true  this 
was  not  the  manner  of  proceeding  be- 
tween nations  in  friendship  with  each 
other,  but  it  was  likewise  true  that 
it  was  not  customary  for  any  nation 
to  permit  the  ships  of  their  friends  to 
■tarve  and  sink  in  their  ports,  when 
those  friends  had  money  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  onlv  desired  liberty 
to  lay  it  out ;  that  tney  must  confess 
heand  his  people  had  hitherto  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  reserve,  but 
that,  as  his  wants  were  each  day  in- 
creasing, hunger  would  at  last  prove 
too  strong  tor  any  restraint,  and 
necessity  was  acknowledged  in  aU 
countries  to  be  superior  to  every  other 
law,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  his  crew  would  long  con- 
tinue to  starve  in  the  midst  of  that 


plenty  to  which  their  eyes  were  eveiy 
day  witnesses.  To  this  the  Commo- 
dore added  (though  perhaps  with  a 
less  serious  air)  that  if  by  the  delay  of 
supplying  him  with  fresh  provisions 
his  men  should  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  cannibals,  and  prey- 
ing upon  their  own  species,  it  was 
easy  to  be  foreseen  that,  independent 
of  their  friendship  to  their  comrades, 
they  would  in  pomt  of  luxury  prefer 
the  plump,  well-fed  Chinese  to  their  ' 
own  emaciated  shipmates.  The  first 
mandarin  ac(^uiesced  in  tiie  justness 
of  this  reasomng,  and  told  the  Com- 
modore that  he  should  that  nisht 
proceed  for  Canton;  that  on  his 
arrival  a  council  of  mandarins  would 
be  summoned,  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  member,  and  tibat  by  being 
employed  in  the  present  commission 
he  was  of  course  the  Commodore's 
advocate  ;  that,  as  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  urcency  of  Mr  Anson's 
necessity,  he  did  not  doubt  but  on  his 
representation  the  council  would  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  that  all  that 
was  demanded  would  be  amply  and 
speedily  granted.  And  with  regard 
to  the  Commodore's  complaint  of  the 
custom-house  of  Macao,  ne  undertook 
to  rectify  that  immediately  by-  his  own 
authori^ ;  for,  desiring  a  list  to  be 
given  him  of  the  quantify  of  provision 
necessary  for  the  expense  of  the  ship 
for  a  da^,  he  wrote  a  permit  under  it, 
and  dehvered  it  to  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, directing  him  to  see  that  quantity 
sent  on  board  early  eveiy  morning ; 
and  this  order  from  that  timeforwturd 
waspunctually  complied  with. 

Wnen  this  weightv  affair  was  thus 
in  some  degree  regulated,  the  Com- 
modore invited  him  and  his  two  at- 
tendant mandarins  to  dinner,  tdling 
them  at  the  same  time  that  if  his  pro- 
vision, either  in  kind  or  quanaty, 
was  not  what  they  might  expiect,  they 
must  thank  themselves  for  having 
confined  him  to  so  hard  an  allowance. 
One  of  his  dishes  was  beef,  which 
the  Chinese  all  dislike,  though  Mr 
Anson  was  not  apprised  of  it ;  this 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Indiim 
superstition,  which  for  somea^^^^AsX 
has  made  a  g;teat  '^To^graBa  Vxl  ^:?iK:kSAi» 
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However,  his  guests  did  not  entirely 
fast ;  for  the  three  mandarins  com- 
pletely finished  the  white  part  of  four 
large  fowls.  But  they  were  extremely 
emoarrassed  with  their  knives  and 
forks,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  mak- 
ing use  of  them  ;  so  that,  after  some 
fruitless  attempts  to  help  themselves, 
which  were  sufficiently  awkward,  one 
of  the  attendants  was  obliged  to  cut 
their  meat  in  small  pieces  for  them. 
But  whatever  difficulty  they  might 
have  in  complying  with  the  European 
manner  of  eating,  they  seemed  not  to 
be  novices  in  drinking.  The  Commo- 
dore  excused  himself  in  this  part  of 
the  entertainment,  under  the  pretence 
of  illness ;  but  there  being  another 
gentleman  present,  of  a  florid  and  jov- 
ial complexion,  tiie  chief  mandarin 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  told 
him  by  the  interpreter  that  certainly 
he  could  not  plead  sickness,  and  there- 
fore insisted  on  his  bearing  him  com- 
pany ;  and  that  gentleman  perceiving 
that  after  they  had  despatched  four  or 
five  bottlesof  Frontiniac,  the  mandarin 
still  continued  unruffled,  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  citron- water  to  be  brought 
up,  which  the  Chinese  seemed  much 
to  relish ;  and  this  bein^  near  finished 
they  arose  from  table,  in  appearance 
cool  and  uninfluenced  by  what  they 
had  drunk.  And  the  Commodore  hav- 
ing, according  to  custom,  made  the 
mandarin  a  present,  they  all  departed 
in  the  same  vessels  that  brought  them. 
After  their  departure  the  Commo- 
dore with  great  impatience  expected 
the  resolution  of  the  council,  and  the 
necessary  licenses  for  his  refitment 
For  it  must  be  observed,  as  has  already 
appeared  from  the  preceding  narra- 
tion, that  he  could  neither  purchase 
stores  nor  necessaries  with  his  money, 
nor  did  any  kind  of  workmen  dare  to 
engage  themselves  to  work  for  him, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment first  obtained.  And  in  the  exe- 
cution of  these  particular  injxmctions 
the  magistrates  never  fail  of  exercising 
great  severity,  they,  notwithstanding 
the  fustian  eulogiums  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Uatholic  missionaries 
and  their  European  copiers,  being 
composed  of  the  same  fragile  materials 


with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  often 
making  use  of  the  authority  of  the 
law  not  to  suppress  crimes,  but  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  pillage  of 
those  who  commit  them.  For  capital 
punishments  are  rare  in  China,  the 
effeminate  genius  of  the  nation,  and 
their  strong  attachment  to  lucre,  dis- 
posing them  rather  to  make  use  of 
nnes ;  and  hence  arises  no  inconaider- 
able  profit  to  those  who  compose  their 
tribunals.  Consec^uently  prohibiti<H)8 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  aa  the 
alluring  prospect  of  f^reat  profit  may 
often  tempt  the  subject  to  inMnge, 
cannot  but  be  favourite  institutions  in 
such  a  government 

Some  time  before  this,  Captain 
Saunders  took  his  pass8x;e  to  Inland 
on  board  a  Swedish  ship^  and  was 
charged  with  despatches  from  the 
Commodore ;  and  soon  after,  in  the 
month  of  December,  Captain  Mitchel, 
Colonel  Cracherode,  and  Mr  Tassel, 
one  of  the  agent-victuallera,  with  his 
nephew,  Mr  Charles  Harriot,  em- 
barked on  board  some  of  our  Com- 
pany's ships ;  and  I,  having  obtained 
the  Commodore's  leave  to  return  home, 
embarked  with  them.  I  must  ob- 
serve, too  (having  omitted  it  before), 
that  whilst  we  lay  here  at.  Macao  we 
were  informed  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  our  Indiamen  that  the  Severn  and 
Pearl,  the  two  ships  of  our  squadrcm 
which  had  separated  from  ua  off  Cape 
Noir,  were  safely  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  and  it  was  with 
great  joy  we  received  the  news,  alter 
the  strong  persuasion  which  had  so 
lon^  prevailed  amongst  us,  of  their 
having  both  i)eri8hed. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable 
disposition  of  the  mandarin  Gover- 
nor of  Janson  at  his  leaving  Mr 
Anson,  several  days  were  elapsM  be- 
fore he  had  any  advice  from  him,  and 
Mr  Anson  was  privately  informed 
there  were  great  debates  in  council 
upon  his  affair ;  partly,  peihapa,  ow- 
ing to  its  bein^  so  unusual  a  case,  and 
in  part  to  the  influence,  as  I  suppose, 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  at  Can- 
,  ton.  For  they  had  a  countryman  and 
fast  friend  residing  on  the  spot,  who 
spoke  the  language  ytry  well,  and 
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was  not  anacqaainted  with  the  venal- 
ity of  the  Government,  nor  v^th  the 
persons  of  several  of  the  magistrates, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  means  of  traversing  the  assist- 
ance desired  by  Mr  Anson.  And  this 
opposition  by  the  French  was  not 
merely  the  effect  of  national  prejudice 
or  contrariety  of  political  interests, 
but  was  in  good  measure  owing  to 
their  vanity,  a  motive  of  much  more 
weight  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
than  any  attachment  to  the  public 
service  of  their  community.  For  the 
French  pretending  their  Indiamen  to 
be  men-of-war,  uieir  officers  were 
apprehensive  that  any  distinction 
ffranted  to  Mr  Anson,  on  accoimt  of 
his  bearing  the  King's  commission, 
would  render  them  less  considerable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  would 
establish  a  prepossession  at  Canton  in 
favour  of  ships  of  war,  by  which  they, 
as  trading  vessels,  would  suffer  in  their 
importance ;  and  I  wish  the  affecta- 
tion of  endeavouring  to  nass  for  men- 
of-war,  and  the  fear  oi  sinking  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  if  the 
Centurion  was  treated  in  a  different 
manner  from  themselves,  had  been 
confined  to  the  officers  of  the  French 
•hips  only.  ^  However,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  obstacles,  it  should  seem 
that  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
modore to  the  mandarins  of  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  right  himself,  if 
justice  were  denied  him,  had  at  last 
Its  effect ;  for  on  the  6th  of  January, 
in  the  morning,  the  Governor  of  Jan- 
son,  the  Commodore's  advocate,  sent 
down  the  Viceroy  of  Canton's  warrant 
for  the  refitment  of  the  Centurion, 
and  for  supplying  her  people  with  all 
they  wanted ;  and  next  day  a  number 
of  Chinese  smiths  and  carpenters  went 
on  board  to  sgree  for  all  the  work  by 
the  great'  They  demanded  at  first 
to  the  amount  of  £1000  sterling  for 
the  necessary  repairs  of  the  ship,  the 
boats,  and  the  masts.  This  the  Com- 
modore seemed  to  think  an  unreason- 
able sum,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 

^  Glancing,  apnaiently,  at  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Engush  merchants. 
-   '  In  the  lump,  or  for  the  whole  job. 


them  to  work  by  the  day ;  but  that 
proposal  they  would  not  hearken  to, 
so  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  car- 
penters should  have  to  the  amount  of 
about  £600  for  their  work,  and  that 
the  smiths  should  be  paid  for  their 
iron  work  by  weight,  allowing  them 
at  the  rate  of  £3  a  hundred  nearly 
for  the  small  work,  and  46s.  for  the 
laige.     .     .     . 

It  was  the  be^ning  of  April  before 
ihej  had  new-ngged  the  ship,  stowed 
their  provisions  and  water  on  board, 
and  fitted  her  for  the  sea ;  and  before 
this  time  the  Chinese  ^w  very  un- 
easy, and  extremely  desirous  that  she 
should  be  ^one  ;  either  not  knowing, 
or  pretending  not  to  believe,  that  this 
was  a  point  the  Commodore  was  as 
eagerly  set  on  as  they  could  be.  On 
the  3a  of  April  two  mandarin  boats 
came  on  board  from  Macao  to  urge 
his  departure ;  and  this  having  been 
often  done  before,  though  there  had 
been  no  pretence  to  suspect  Mr  Anson 
of  any  affected  delays,  ne  at  l^s  last 
message  answered  them  in  a  deter- 
mined tone,  desiring  them  to  give  him 
no  further  trouble,  for  he  would  go 
when  he  thought  proper  and  not  be- 
fore. On  this  rebule  the  Chinese 
(though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
compel  him  to  be  gone)  immediately 
prohibited  all  provisions  from  being 
carried  on  board  him,  and  took  such 
care  that  their  iniunctions  should  be 
complied  with,  uiat  from  that  time 
forwards  notlmig  could  be  purchased 
at  any  rate  whatever. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Centurion 
weighed  from  the  Typa,  and  warped 
to  the  southward,  and  by  the  15th 
she  was  got  into  Macao  road,  com- 
pleting her  water  as  she  passed  along, 
so  that  there  remained  now  very  few 
articles  more  to  attend  to ;  and  her 
whole  business  being  finished  by  the 
19th|  she  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  weighed  and  made  sail,  and 
stood  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Commodore  was  now  got  to  sea, 
with  his  ship  very  yi^ll  t^^Nai^  \s!a 
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stores  leplenislied,  and  an  additional 
stock  of  provisiona  on  board.  His 
creWi  too,  was  somewhat  reinforced ; 
for  he  had  entered  twenty-three  men 
during  his  stay  at  Macao,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  Lascars  or  Indian 
adlors,  and  some  few  Dutch.  ^  He 
gave  out  at  Macao  that  he  was  bound 
to  Batavia,  and  thence  to  England ; 
and  though  the  western  monsoon  was 
now  set  in,  when  that  passage  is  con- 
sidered as  impracticable,  yet  by  the 
confidence  he  had  expressed  in  the 
strength  of  his  ship  and  the  dexterity 
of  his  people  he  had  persuaded  not  only 
his  own  crew,  but  the  people  at  Macao 
likewise,  that  he  proposed  to  try  this 
unusual  experiment;  so  that  there 
were  many  letters  put  on  board  him 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Canton  and 
Macao  for  their  friends  at  Batavia. 

But  his  real  design  was  of  a  very 
di£ferent  nature ;  for  he  knew  that 
instead  of  one  annual  ship  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  Manilla  there  would  be  this 
year,  in  all  probability,  two,  since  by 
being  before  Acapulco,  he  had  pre- 
vented one  of  them  from  putting  to 
sea  the  preceding  season.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  cruise  for  these  return- 
ing vessels  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  on 
the  Island  of  Samal,'  which  is  the 
first  land  they  always  make  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  And  as  June  is 
gencnulv  the  month  in  which  they 
arrive  tnere,  he  doubted  not  but  he 
should  get  to  his  intended  station  in 
time  enough  to  intercept  them.  It  is 
true,  they  were  said  to  be  stout  vessels, 
mounting  44  guns  a-piece,  and  carry- 
ing above  500  hands,  and  might  be 
expected  to  return  in  company  ;  and 
he  himself  had  but  227  hands  on 
board,  of  which  near  thirty  were  boys. 

^  Yet  the  ship's  company  was  de- 
plorably far  short  of  her  requirements ; 
for  Anson  says  in  his  Official  Report : 
"The  number  of  men  I  have  now 
borne  is  201,  amongst  which  are  in- 
cluded all  the  officers  and  boys  which 
I  had  out  of  the  Gloucester,  Trial 
prize,  and  Anna  pink,  so  that  I  have 
not  before  the  mast  more  than  forty- 
five  able  seamen." 

'  See  Note  2,  page  418. 


But  this  disproportion  of  strength  did 
not  deter  him,  as  he  knew  his  ship  tobe 
much  better  fitted  for  asea  engagement 
than  theirs,  and  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  his  men  would  exert  them- 
selves in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner when  they  had  in  view  the  iwiTnOTi^ 
wealth  of  these  Manilla  galleons. 

This  project  the  Commodore  had 
resolved  on  in  his  own  thooghts  ever 
since  his  leaving  the  coast  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  greatest  mortification  which 
he  received  from  the  varioas  delays 
he  had  met  with  in  China  was  his  ap- 
prehension lest  he  might  be  thereby 
so  long  retarded  as  to  kt  the  galleons 
escape  him.  Indeed  at  Macao  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  keep  these  views 
extremely  secret,  for  there  being  a  great 
intercourse  and  a  mutual  connection 
of  interests  between  that  port  and 
Manilla,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  if 
his  designs  were  discovered,  intelli- 
gence would  be  immediately  sent  to 
Manilla,  and  measures  would  be  ti^en 
to  prevent  the  galleons  from  falling 
into  his  hands.  But  being  now  at 
sea,  and  entirely  clear  of  the  coast,  he 
sunmioned  all  his  people  on  the  anar- 
tcr-deck,  and  informed  them  of  his 
resolution  to  cruise  for  the  two  Man- 
illa ships,  of  whose  wealth  they  woe 
not  ignorant.  He  told  them  he  should 
choose  a  station  where  he  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  them  ;  and  thoo^ 
they  were  stoutships,  and  full-mannM, 
yet,  if  his  own  people  behaved  with 
their  accustomea  spirit,  he  was  ear- 
tain  he  should  prove  too  hard  for  them 
both,  and  that  one  of  them  at  least 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  his  nrixe. 
He  fiirther  added,  that  many  riolciil- 
ous  tales  had  be^  propagated  abrat 
the  strength  of  the  sides  of  tiiese 
ships,  and  their  being  impenetrable 
to  cannon-shot;  that  these  fictions 
had  been  principally  invented  to  pal- 
liate the  cowardice  of  those  who  nad 
formerly  engaged  them ;  but  he  hoped 
there  were  none  of  those  present  weak 
enough  to  give  credit  to  so  absurd  a 
story.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  as- 
sure them  upon  his  word  that,  when- 
ever he  met  with  them,  he  would 
fight  them  so  near  that  the^  should 
find  his  bullets,  instead  of  being  stop- 
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ped  hy  one  of  their  sides,  sboold  go 
through  them  both. 

This  speech  of  the  Commodore's 
was  receiyed  by  his  people  with  great 
joy,  for  no  sooner  had  he  ended  than 
they  expressed  their  approbation,  ac- 
cording to  naval  costom,  by  three 
strenuous  cheers,  and  all  declared 
their  determination  to  succeed  or  per- 
ish whfflieyer  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  And  now  their  hopes, 
whidi  since  their  departure  from  the 
coast  of  Mexico  had  entirely  subsided, 
were  again  reyived ;  and  they  all  per- 
suaded themselyes  that,  notwithstimd- 
in^  the  various  casualties  and  disap- 
pointments they  had  hitherto  met 
with,  they  should  yet  be  repaid  the 
price  of  their  fatigues,  and  should  at 
lut  return  home  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy.  For,  firmly  re- 
lying on  the  assurances  of  the  Com- 
modore that  they  should  certainly 
meet  with  the  vessels,  they  were  all 
of  them  too  sanguine  to  doubt  a  mo- 
ment of  mastering  them ;  so  that  they 
considered  themselves  as  having  them ' 
already  in  their  possession.  And  this 
confidence  was  so  universally  spread 
through  the  whole  ship's  company 
that»  the  Commodore  having  taken 
some  Chinese  sheep  to  sea  with  him 
for  his  own  provision,  and  one  day 
inquiring  of  his  butcher  why  for  some 
time  pa%  he  had  seen  no  mutton  at 
his  table,  asking  him  if  all  the  sheep 
were  killed,  the  butcher  very  seriously 
replied  that  there  were  indeed  two 
sheep  left ;  but  that  if  his  honour 
wovSd  give  him  leave,  he  proposed  to 
keep  those  for  the  entertainment  of 
tiie  Qenend  of  the  galleons. 

When  the  Centurion  left  the  port 
of  Macao  she  stood  for  some  dajs  to 
the  westward ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May 
they  saw  part  of  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, and,  standing  thence  to  the 
southward,  they  on  the  4th  of  May 
were  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bashee 
Islands,  as  laid  down  by  Dampier ; 
but  they  suspected  his  account  of  in- 
accoraoy,  as  they  found  that  he  had 
been  considerably  mistaken  in  the 
latitude  of  the  south  end  of  Formosa. 
For  tiiis  reason  they  kept  a  good  look- 
oat,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening 


discovered  from  the  masthead  five 
small  islands,  whidi  were  judged  to 
be  the  Bashees,  and  they  had  after- 
wards a  sight  of  Hotel  Tobago  Xima. 
By  this  means  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  position  of  the  Bashee 
Islands,  wmch  had  been  hitherto  laid 
down  twenty-five  leagues  too  far  to 
the  westward ;  for  by  their  observa- 
tions they  esteemed  the  middle  of 
these  islands  to  be  in  21^  4'  N.,  and  to 
bear  from  Botel  Tobago  Xima  SSE., 
twenty  leagues  distant,  that  island 
itself  being  in  21''  67'  N.  After  get- 
ting a  sight  of  the  Bashee  Islands  &ey 
stood  between  the  S.  and  SW.  for 
Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  and  the  20th  of 
May  at  noon  they  first  discovered  that 
cape,  which,  about  4  o'clock,  they 
brought  to  bear  SSW.,  about  eleven 
leagues  distant.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
a  moderate  height,  with  several  round 
hummocks  on  it.  As  it  was  known 
that  there  were  sentinels  placed  upon 
this  cape  to  make  signals  to  the  Aca- 
pulco  ship  when  she  first  falls  in  with 
the  land,  the  Commodore  immediately 
tacked,  and  ordered  the  top-gallant 
sails  to  be  taken  in  to  prevent  being 
discovered ;  and  this  beinff  the  sta- 
tion in  which  it  was  resolved  to  cruise 
for  the  galleons,  they  kept  the  cape 
between  the  S.  and  W.,  and  endea- 
voured to  confine  themselves  between 
the  Latitude  of  12"  60'  and  18*  6',  the 
cape  itself  lying,  by  their  observations, 
in  12'  40'  N.  and  4"  of  E.  Longitude 
from  Botel  Tobago  Xima. 

It  was  the  last  of  May,  by  the  foreign 
style,*  when  they  arrived  off  this  Cape ; 
and  the  month  of  June,  by  the  same 
style,  being  that  in  which  the  Manilla 
ships  are  usually  expected,  the  Cen- 
turion's peonle  were  now  waiting  each 
hour  with  tine  utmost  impatience  for 
the  happy  crisis  which  was  to  balance 
the  account  of  all  their  past  calami- 
ties. As  from  this  time  there  was  but 
small  employment  for  llie  crew,  the 
Commodore  ordered  them  almostevery 
day  to  be  exercised  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  great  guns,  and  in  Sie 
use  of  their  small  arms.  This  had 
been  his  practice,  more  or  less,  at  all 
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convenient  seasons  during  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  voyage ;  and  the  advan- 
tages which  he  received  from  it  in  his 
engagement  with  Uie  galleon  were  an 
ample  recompense  for  all  his  care  and 
attention.  [The  men]  were  taught 
the  shortest  method  of  loading  with 
cartridges,  and  were  constantly  trained 
to  fire  at  a  mark,  which  was  usually 
hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  some  little 
reward  was  given  to  the  most  expert 
The  whole  crew,  by  this  manage- 
ment, were  rendered  extremely  skilful, 
quick  in  loading,  all  of  them  good 
marksmen,  and  some  of  them  most 
extraordinary  ones ;  so  that  I  doubt 
not  but,  in  the  use  of  small  arms, 
they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
double  their  number  who  had  not 
been  habituated  to  the  same  kind  of 
exercise. 

It  was  the  last  of  May,  N.S.,  as  has 
been  already  said,  when  the  Centurion 
arrived  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  and 
consequentlv  the  next  day  began  the 
month  in  wnich  the  galleons  were  to 
be  expected.  The  Commodore  there- 
fore made  all  necessary  preparations 
for  receiving  them,  having  hoisted  out 
his  long-boat,  and  lashed  her  along- 
side, that  the  ship  mi^ht  be  ready  for 
engaging  if  thej  fell  m  with  the  gal- 
leons in  the  night.  All  this  time, 
too,  he  was  very  solicitous  to  keep  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  cape  as  not 
to  be  discovered ;  but  it  nas  been 
since  learned  that,  notwithstanding 
his  care,  he  was  seen  from  the  land ; 
and  advice  of  him  was  sent  to  Manilla, 
where  it  was  at  first  disbelieved ;  but 
on  reiterated  intelligence  (for  it  seems 
he  was  seen  more  than  once)  the  mer- 
chants were  alarmed,  and  the  Governor 
was  applied  to,  who  undertook  (the 
commerce^  supplying  the  necessary 
sums)  to  fit  out  a  force  consisting  of 
two  ships  of  32  guns,  one  of  20  guns, 
and  two  sloops  of  10  guns  each,  to 
attack  the  Centurion  on  her  station. 
And  some  of  these  vessels  did  actually 

^  That  is,  the   commercial   com- 
munity collectively;  as  "trade"  is 
used,  early  in  the  narrative,  to  sig- 
nify the  collection  of  merchant  ships 
iAuing  under  conroj. 


weigh  with  this  view ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal ship  not  being  ready,  and  the 
monsoon  being  against  them,  the 
commerce  and  the  Government  dis- 
agreed, and  the  enterprise  was  laid 
aside.  This  frequent  discovery  of  the 
Centurion  from  the  shore  was  some- 
what extraordinary,  for  the  pitch  of 
the  cape  is  not  high,  and  she  usually 
kept  from  ten  to  fifteen  leajy^es  dis- 
tant ;  though  once,  indeed,  by  an  in* 
draught  of  the  tide  aa  was  supposed, 
thev  found  themselves  in  the  morning 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  land. 

As  the  month  of  June  advanced, 
the  expectancy  and  impatience  of  the 
Commodore's  people  each  day  increas- 
ed. And  I  think  no  better  idea  can 
be  given  of  their  great  eagerness  on 
this  occasion  than  by  copying  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  journal  of  an 
officer  who  was  then  on  board,  as  it 
will,  I  presume,  be  a  mon  natural 
picture  of  the  full  attachment  of  their 
thoughts  to  the  business  of  their  cmiss 
than  can  be  given  by  any  other  means. 
The  paragraphs  I  have  selected,  as 
they  occur  in  order  of  time,  are  as 
follow : 

**  May  81. — Exercising  our  men  at 
their  quarters,  in  great  expectation  of 
meeting  with  the  galleons  very  soon ; 
this  b^ng  the  11th  of  June  their 
style. 

"  June  8. — Keeping  in  our  stations 
and  looking  out  for  the  galleons. 

"June  5. — Begin  now  to  be  in 
great  expectations,  this  being  the 
middle  of  June  their  style. 

"June  11* — Begin  to  grow  impa* 
tient  at  not  seeing  the  galleons. 

"June  13. — Thewind  having  blown 
fresh  easterly  for  the  forty-eight  hoars 
past  gives  us  great  expectations  of  see- 
ing tne  galleons  soon. 

"June  15. — Cruising  on  and  ofi^ 
and  looking  out  strictly. 

"  June  19.— This  bemg  the  last  day 
of  June,  N.S.,  the  galleons,  if  they 
arrive  at  all,  must  appear  soon." 

From  these  samples  it  is  sufficiently 
evident,  how  completely  the  treasure 
of  the  galleons  had  engrossed  their 
imagination,  and  how  anxioosly  they 
pas^  the  latter  part  of  their  cruise, 
when  the  certainty  of  the  arrival  of 
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these  vessels  was  dwindled  down  to 
probability  only,  and  that  probability 
became  each  hour  more  and  moro 
doubtful.  However,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  O.S.,  being  just  a  month  from 
their  arrival  on  their  station,  they 
wero  relieved  from  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty when,  at  sunrise,  they  discov- 
ered a  sail  from  the  masthead  in  the 
SK  quarter.^  On  this  a  general  joy 
Bpread  through  the  whole  ship ;  for 
they  had  no  doubt  but  this  was  one 
of  the  galleons,  and  they  expected 
soon  to  see  the  other.  The  Commo- 
doro  instantly  stood  towards  her,  and 
at  half-an-hour  after  seven  they  were 
near  enough  to  see  her  from  the  Cen- 
turion's deck  ;  at  which  time  the  gal- 
leon fired  a  gun,  and  took  in  her  top- 
gallant sails,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  signal  to  her  consort  to  hasten 
her  up ;  and  thereforo  the  Centurion 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  to  amuse  her. 
The  Commodoro  was  surprised  to  find 
that  in  all  this  time  the  galleon  did 
not  change  her  course,  but  continued 
to  bear  down  upon  him  ;  for  he  hardly 
believed,  what  afterwards  appeared  to 
be  the  case,  that  she  knew  his  ship 
to  be  the  Centurion  and  resolved  to 
fight  him. 

About  noon  the  Commodore  was 
little  more  than  a  league  distant  from 
the  galleon,  and  could  fetch  her  wake, 
so  that  she  could  not  now  escape ; 
and,  no  second  ship  appearing,  it 
was  concluded  that  she  had  been 
separated  from  her  consort.  Soon 
after,  the  galleon  hauled  up  her  fore- 
sail, and  brought  to  under  topsails, 
with  her  heaa  to  the  northward, 
hoisting  Spanish  colours,  and  having 
the  standanl  of  Spain  flying  at  the  top- 
gallant-masthead. Mr  Anson  in  the 
meantime  had  prepared  all  things  for 
an  engagement  on  boai-d  the  Centur- 
ion, and  had  taken  all  possible  care 
both  for  the  most  effectual  exertion  of 
his  small  strength,  and  for  avoiding 
the  confusion  and  tumult  too  frequent 

1  Thomas  commemorates  the  name 
of  Mr  Charles  Proby,  midshipman, 
ms  havinff  been  the  first  on  hcoLtd  to 
discover  uie  long-looked-for  treasure- 
ship. 


in  actions  of  this  kind.  He  picked 
out  about  thirty  of  his  choicest  hands 
and  best  marksmen,  whom  he  distri- 
buted into  his  tops,  and  who  fully 
answered  his  expectation  by  the  sig- 
nal services  they  performed.  As  he 
had  not  hands  enough  remaining  to 
quarter  a  sufficient  number  to  each 
great  gun  in  the  customary  manner, 
he  therefore,  on  his  lower  tier,  fixed 
onlv  two  men  to  each  gun,  who  were 
to  be  solely  employed  in  loading  it» 
whilst  the  rest  of  his  people  were 
divided  into  different  gangs  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  each,  who  were  constantly 
moving  about  the  decks,  to  mn  out 
and  fire  such  guns  as  were  loaded. 
By  this  management  he  was  enabled 
to  make  use  of  all  his  guns  ;  and, 
instead  of  firing  broadsides  with  in- 
tervals between  them,  he  kept  up  a 
constent  fire  without  intermission, 
whence  he  doubted  not  to  procure 
very  signal  advantages.  For  it  is 
common  with  the  Spaniards  to  fall 
down  upon  the  decks  when  they  see 
a  broadside  preparing,  and  to  continue 
in  that  posture  till  it  is  given  ;  after 
which  they  rise  again,  and,  presuming 
the  danger  to  be  for  some  time  over, 
work  their  ^uns,  and  fire  with  great 
briskness,  till  another  broadside  is 
ready  :  but  the  firing  gun  by  gun,  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  (S>mmo- 
dore,  rendered  this  practice  of  theirs 
impossible. 

The  Centurion  being  thus  prepared, 
and  nearing  the  galleon  apace,  there 
happened,  a  little  after  noon,  several 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  which  often 
obscured  the  galleon  from  their  sight ; 
but  whenever  it  cleared  up  they  ob- 
served her  resolutely  lying  to  ;  and, 
towards  1  o'clock,  me  Centurion 
hoisted  her  broad  pendant  and  colours, 
she  being  then  within  gun-shot  of  the 
enemy.  And  the  Commodore  observ- 
ing the  Spuiiards  to  have  neglected 
clearing  tneir  ship  till  that  time,  as 
he  then  saw  them  throwing  overbcMud 
cattle  and  lumber,  he  gave  orders  to 
Are  upon  them  with  the  chase  guns, 
to  embarrass  them  in  their  work,  and 
prevent  them  frt>m  completing  it, 
though  his  general  directions  had 
been  not  to  engja^  \a!i1  ^Cti«^  ^^loi^ 
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within  pistol-sbot.  The  galleon  re- 
turned tne  fire  with  two  of  her  stem- 
chasers;^  and  the  Centurion  getting 
her  spritsail-yard  fore  and  aft,  that  if 
necessary  she  might  be  ready  for 
boarding,  the  Spaniards  in  a  bravado 
rigged  their  spritsail-yard  fore  and 
afnikewise.  Soon  after,  the  Centur- 
ion came  abreast  of  the  enemy  within 
pistol-shot,  keeping  to  the  leeward, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  them  from 
putting  before  the  wind  and  gaining 
the  port  of  Jalapay,  from  which  they 
were  about  seven  leagues  distant.  And 
now  the  engagement  began  in  earnest, 
and  for  the  first  half-hour  Mr  Anson 
overreached  the  galleon,  and  lay  on 
her  bow ;  where  oy  the  great  wide- 
neas  of  his  ports  he  comd  traverse 
almost  all  his  guns  upon  the  enemy, 
whilst  the  galleon  comd  only  bring  a 
part  of  hers  to  bear.  Immediately  on 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
mats  with  which  the  galleon  had 
stuffed  her  netting  took  fire,  and 
burned  violently,  blazing  up  half  as 
high  as  the  mizzentop.  This  accident 
(supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  Cen- 
turion's wads)  threw  the  enemy  into 
great  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
alarmed  the  Commodore,  for  he  feared 
lest  the  galleon  should  be  burned,  and 
lest  he  nimself  too  might  suffer  by 
her  driving  on  board  hun.  But  the 
Spaniards  at  last  fireed  themselves 
from  the  fire,  by  cutting  away  the 
netting,  and  tumbling  the  whole  mass 
which  was  in  flames  into  the  sea.  But 
still  the  Centurion  kept  her  first  ad- 
vantageous position,  nring  her  can- 
non with  great  regularity  and  brisk- 
ness, whibt  at  the  same  time  the 
galleon's  decks  lay  open  to  her  top- 
men,  who  having  at  their  first  volley 
driven  the  Spaniards  from  their  tops, 
made  prodigious  havoc  with  their 
small  arms,  killing  or  wounding  every 
oflicer  but  one  that  ever  appeared  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  wounding  in 
particular  the  General  of  the  gafieon 
nimself.  And  though  the  Centurion, 
after  the  first  half-hour,  lost  her  origi- 

^  **  One  of  which,"  Thomas  records, 
"  carried  away  one  of  our  fore  shrouds 
dad  oar  foresUy  tackle." 


nal  situation,  and  was  close  tlongsidB 
the  galleon,  and  the  enemy  continned 
to  fire  briskly  for  near  an  hoar  longer, 
yet  at  last  the  Commodore's  grape-Miot 
swept  their  decks  so  effectually,  and 
the  number  of  their  slain  and  woimd« 
ed  was  so  considerable,  that  they  began 
to  fall  into  great  disorder ;  especially 
as  the  General,  who  was  the  life  of  the 
action,  was  no  longer  capable  of  exert- 
ing himself.  Their  embarrassment 
was  visible  from  on  board  the  Com- 
modore. For  the  ships  were  so  near, 
that  some  of  the  Spanish  officers  wers 
seen  running  about  with  great  assi- 
duity to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their 
men  from  their  quarters.  But  all 
their  endeavours  were  in  vain,  for 
after  having,  as  a  last  effort,  fired  five 
or  six  guns  with  more  judgment  than 
usual,  they  gave  up  the  contest ;  and, 
the  galleon's  colours  being  singed  off 
the  ensign  staff  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  she  struck  the  standard 
at  her  maintop-gallant  masthead,  the 

Eerson  who  was  employed  to  do  it 
aving  been  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  Killed,  had  not  the  Commod<»«, 
who  perceived  what  he  was  about; 
ffiven  express  orders  to  his  people  to 
desist  from  firing. 

Thus  was  the  Centurion  possessed  of 
this  rich  prize,  amounting  in  value  to 
near  a  million  and  a  ^laJf  of  dollars. 
She  was  called  the  Nuestra  Seftora  ds 
Cabadonga,  and  was  commanded  by 
the  General  Don  Jeronimode  Montefo^ 
a  Portuguese  by  birth,  and  the  matt 
approved  officer  for  skill  and  courage 
of  any  employed  in  that  service.  Tne 
galleon  was  much  larger  than  the 
Centurion,  had  550  men  and  80  gims 
mounted  for  action,  besides  twenty- 
eight  pidreroes  '  in  her  gunwale,  quar- 
tefs,  and  tops,  each  of  which  caiiied 
a  four-pouna  balL  She  was  retry  well 
furnished  with  small  arms,  anu  was 
particularly  provided  against  board- 
ing, both  by  her  close  quarters,  and 
by  a  strong  net-work  of  two  inch  rope 
which  was  laced  over  her  waist  and 
was  defended  by  half  pikes.*     She 

>  See  Note  4,  page  187. 
*  Placed  in, the  manner  of  ehewnui 
defrise. 
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had  Bixtj-seyen  killed  in  the  action 
and  dghty-fonr  wounded ;  whilst  the 
Centurion  had  only  two  killed,  and  a 
lieutenant  and  sixteen  wounded,  all 
of  whom  but  one  recovered :  of  so 
little  consequence  are  the  most  de- 
structive arms  in  nntutor^  and  un- 
practised hands.  ^ 

The  treasure  thus  taken  by  the 
Centurion  having  been  for  at  least 
eighteen  months  the  great  object  of 
their  hopes,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  transport  on  board  when,  after  all 
their  reiterated  disappointments,  they 
at  last  saw  their  wishes  accomplished. 
But  their  joy  was  near  being  suddenly 
damped  by  a  most  tremendous  inci- 
dent :  for  no  sooner  had  the  galleon 
struck,  than  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
coming  to  Mr  Anson  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  prize,  whispered  him  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Centurion  was 
dangerously  on  fire  near  the  powder- 
room.  The  Commodore  received  this 
dreadful  news  without  any  apparent 
emotion,  and,  taking  care  not  to 
alaim  his  people,  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  extinguishing  it,  which  was 
hapjttly  done  in  a  short  time,  though 
its  appearance  at  first  was  extremdy 
terrible.  It  seems  some  cartridges 
had  been  blown  up  by  accident  be- 
tween decks,  whereby  a  quantity  of 
oakum  in  the  after  hatchway,  near  the 
after  powder-room,  was  set  on  fire ; 
and  the  great  smother  and  smoke  of 
the  oakum  occasioned  the  apprehen- 
idoii  of  a  more  extended  and  mischiev- 
ous fire.  At  the  same  instant,  too, 
theealleon  fell  on  board  the  Centurion 
on  the  starboard  (quarter,  but  she  was 
cleared  without  domg  or  receiving  any 
considerable  damage. 

1  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  party 
tent  on  board  as  prize  crew,  says  :  "  I 
had  heard  we  had  killed  tiiem  sixty 
men,  and  woxmded  as  many  more, 
and  expected  to  have  seen  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  mangled  limbs,  dead  car- 
casses, and  decks  covered  with  blood ; 
but  no  such  spectacle  appeared ;  a 
party  hiving  been  properly  stationed, 
during  the  time  of  action,  to  wash 
away  the  blood,  and  to  throw  the 
dead  overboard. " 


The  Commodore  liiade  his  first 
lieutenant,  Mr  Saumarez,  captain  of 
this  prize,  appointing  her  a  post-ship 
in  his  Mi^esty's  service.  Captain 
Saumarez,  before  night,  sent  on  board 
the  Centurion  all  the  Spanish  prison- 
ers but  such  as  were  thought  the  most 
proper  to  be  retained  to  assist  in  na« 
vigating  the  galleon.  And  now  the 
Commodore  learned  from  some  of 
these  prisoners  that  the  other  ship, 
which  he  had  kept  in  the  port  of 
Acapulco  the  precMUng  year,  mstead 
of  returning  m  company  with  the 
present  prize,  as  was  expected,  had 
set  sail  from  Acapulco  alone  much 
sooner  than  usual,  and  had  in  all 
probability  cot  into  the  port  of  Man- 
illa long  before  the  Centurion  arrived 
off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo;  so  that  Mr 
Anson,  notwithstanding  his  present 
success,  had  great  reason  to  regret 
his  loss  of  time  at  Macao,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  two  rich 
prizes  instead  of  one.^ 

The  Commodore,  when  the  action 
was  ended,  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  with  his  prize  for  the 
Biver  of  Canton,  bein|^  m  the  mean- 
time fully  employed  in  securing  his 
prisoners,  and  in  removing  the  trea- 
sure from  on  board  the  galleon  into 
the  Centurion.  The  hust  of  these 
operations  was  too  important  to  be 
postponed ;  fur  as  the  navigation  to 
Canton  was  through  seas  out  little 
known,  and  where,  from  the  season 
of  the  year,  much  bad  weather  might 
be  expected,  it  was  of  great  conse- 

*  Among  the  prisoners,  we  are  told 
by  Thomas,  was  "  an  old  gentleman. 
Governor  of  Guam,  who  was  ^ing  to 
Manilla  to  renew  his  commission,  and 
who  had  scarce  mounted  the  Cen- 
turion's side  before  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  Mr  Crooden,  caiv 
tain  of  marines,  who  thirty-six  years 
before,  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  had 
been  his  prisoner,  and  honourably 
used  by  him.  These  two  renewed 
tiieir  old  acquaintance,  and  Captain 
Crooden  had  a  long-wished-for  oppor- 
tuni^  of  returning  the  favours  he 
had  n)rmerly  received,  and  whicK  V^ 
gratefully  Temem\Mi^^* 
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quence  that  the  treasure  should  be 
Bent  on  board  the  Centurion ;  which 
ship,  by  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, the  greater  number 
of  her  hands,  and  her  other  advan- 
tages, was  doubtless  much  safer  acainst 
all  the  casualties  of  winds  and  seas 
than  the  galleon.  And  the  securing 
the  prisoners  was  a  matter  of  still 
more  consequence,  as  not  only  the 
possession  of  the  treasure,  but  the 
lives  of  the  captors  depended  thereon. 
This  was  indeed  an  article  which  gave 
the  Commodore  much  trouble  and 
disquietude,  for  they  were  above 
double  the  number  of  his  own  people ; 
and  some  of  them,  when  they  were 
brought  on  board  the  Centurion,  and 
had  observed  how  slenderly  she  was 
manned,  and  the  large  proportion 
which  tJie  striplings  bore  to  the  rest, 
could  not  help  expressing  themselves 
with  great  indignation  to  be  thus 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  boys.  The 
method  which  was  taJcen  to  hinder 
them  from  rising  was  by  placing  idl 
but  the  officers  and  the  wound^  in 
the  hold,  where,  to  give  them  as  much 
air  as  possible,  two  hatohways  were 
left  open;  but  then  (to  avoid  all 
danger  whilst  the  Centurion's  people 
should  be  employed  upon  the  deck) 
there  was  a  square  partition  of  thick 
planks,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
which  inclosed  each  hatehway  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  reached  to  that  di- 
rectly over  it  on  the  upper  deck. 
These  funnels  served  to  communicate 
the  air  to  the  hold  bettor  than  could 
have  been  done  without  them,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  added  greatly  to 
the  security  of  the  ship;  for  they 
being  seven  or  eight  feet  hi^h,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Spaniards  to  have  clambered 
up ;  and,  still  to  augment  that  diffi- 
culty, four  swivel-guns  loaded  with 
musket-bullets  were  planted  at  the 
mouth  of  each  funnel,  and  a  sen- 
tinel with  lighted  mateh  constantly 
attended,  prepared  to  fire  into  the 
hold  amongst  them  in  case  of  any 
disturbance.  Their  officers,  who 
amounted  to  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
were  all  lodged  in  the  first  lieuten- 
aat's  cabuip  under  a  oonstant  guard  of 


six  men ;  and  the  Qeneral,  ms  he  was 
wounded,  lay  in  the  Commodore's 
cabin  with  a  sentinel  always  with 
him ;  and  they  were  all  informed 
that  any  violence  or  disturbance 
would  be  punished  with  instant 
death.  And  that  the  Oenturion*s 
people  might  be  at  all  times  prej 
if  notwithstanding  these  n^ulations 
any  tumult  should  arise,  tne  small 
arms  were  constantly  kept  loaded  in 
a  proper  place,  whilst  all  the  men 
went  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pis- 
tols; and  no  officer  ever  pulled  off 
his  clothes,  and  when  he  slept  had 
always  his  arms  lying  ready  by 
him. 

These  measures  were  obviously  ne- 
cessary, considering  the  hasaroa  to 
which  the  Commodore  and  his  people 
would  have  been  exposed  had  Uiey 
been  less  carefuL  Indeed  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  poor  prisoners,  though 
impossible  to  be  alleviated,  were  much 
to  DO  commiserated ;  for  the  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  the  stench  of  the 
hold  loathsome  beyond  all  conceptkm, 
and  their  allowance  of  water  but  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  it  not 
being  practicable  to  spare  them  mora 
than  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  a-daj  for 
each,  the  crew  themselves  having 
only  an  allowance  of  a  pint  and  a 
half.  All  this  considered,  it  was 
wonderful  that  not  a  man  of  them 
died  during  their  long  confinement, 
except  three  of  the  wounded,  who 
died  the  same  night  they  were  takm ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  strangely 
metamorphosed  by  the  hetit  of  the 
hold.  For  when  they  were  first  taken 
they  were  sightly,  robust  fellows;  but 
when,  after  above  a  month's  im* 
prisonment,  they  were  discharged  in 
the  River  of  Canton,  they  were  re- 
duced to  mere  skeletons,  and  their 
air  and  looks  corresponded  much  more 
to  the  conception  formed  of  frosts 
and  spectres  than  to  the  figure  and 
appearance  of  real  men. 

Thus  employed  in  securing  the 
treasure  and  the  prisoners,  the  Com- 
modore, as  has  been  said,  stood  for 
the  Hiver  of  Canton,  and  on  the  SQth 
of  June,  at  six  in  the  evening,  got 
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sight  of  Cape  Delangano,^  which  then 
bore  W.  ten  leases  distant ;  and  the 
next  day  he  made  the  Bashee  Islands, 
and  the  wind  being  so  far  to  the 
northward  that  it  was  difficult  to 
weather  them,  it  was  resolved  to 
stand  through  between  Grafton  and 
Monmouth  Islands,  where  the  passage 
seemed  to  be  clear;  but  in  getting 
through,  the  sea  had  a  very  dangerous 
aspect,  for  it  rippled  and  foamed  as  if 
it  had  been  full  of  breakers,  which 
was  still  more  terrible,  as  it  was  then 
night.  But  the  ships  got  through 
very  safe  (the  prize  always  keeping 
a-head),  and  it  was  found  that  the 
appearance  which  had  alarmed  them 
had  been  occasioned  only  by  a  strong 
tide.  I  must  here  observe,  that  though 
the  Bashee  Islands  are  usually  reck- 
oned to  be  no  more  than  five,  yet 
there  are  many  more  lying  about 
them  to  the  westward,  which,  as  the 
channels  amon^  them  are  not  at  all 
known,  makes  it  advisable  for  ships 
rather  to  pass  to  the  northward  or 
southward  than  through  them;  and 
indeed  the  Commodore  proposed  to 
have  gone  to  the  northward,  between 
them  and  Formosa,  had  it  been  pos> 
sible  for  him  to  have  weathered  them. 
From  hence  the  Centurion  steering 
the  proper  course  for  the  River  of 
Canton,  she,  on  the  8th  of  July,  dis- 
covered the  Island  of  Supata,  the 
westernmost  of  the  Lema  Islands. 
This  island  they  made  to  be  189 
leagues  distant  from  Grafton  Island, 
and  to  bear  from  it  N.  82%  87"  W. ; 
and  on  the  11th,  having  taken  on 
board  two  CSiinese  pilots,  one  for  the 
Centurion  and  the  other  for  the  prize, 
they  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  city  of 
Macao. 

By  this  time  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo  of  the  galleon  were  well  ascer- 
tained, and  it  was  found  that  she  had 
on  board  1,318,843  pieces  of  eight, 
and  85,682  oz.  of  vii^n  silver,  be- 
sides some  cochineal  and  a  few  other 
commodities,  which  however  were  but 
of  small  account  in  comparison  of  the 

'  Cape  Engano,  near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Island  of 
Luconia  or  Luzon. 


specie.  And  this  being  the  Commo- 
dore's last  prize,  it  hence  appears 
that  all  the  treasure  taken  by  the 
Centurion  was  not  much  short  of 
£400,000,  independent  of  the  ships 
and  merchandise  which  she  either 
burnt  or  destroyed,  and  which  by 
the  most  reasonable  estimation  could 
not  amount  to  so  little  as  £600,000 
more ;  so  that  the  whole  loss  of  the 
enemy  by  our  squadron  did  doubtless 
exceed  a  million  sterling.  To  which 
if  there  be  added  the  great  expense  of 
the  Court  of  Spain  in  fitting  out 
Pizarro,  and  in  paying  the  additional 
charges  in  America  incurred  on  our 
account,  together  with  the  loss  of 
their  men-of-war,  the  total  of  all  these 
articles  will  be  a  most  exorbitant  sum, 
and  is  the  strongest  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  this  expedition,  which,  with 
all  its  numerous  disadvantages,  did 
yet  prove  so  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  enemy.    •    •    • 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Commodore,  having  taken  pilots 
on  board,  proceeded  with  his  prize  for 
the  River  of  Canton,  and  on  the  14th 
of  July  came  to  an  anchor  short  of 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  is  a  narrow 
passage  forming  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  This  entrance  he  proposed  to 
stand  through  the  next  day,  and  to 
run  up  as  far  as  Tiger  Island,  which 
is  a  very  safe  road,  secured  from  aU 
winds.  But  whUst  the  Centurion  and 
her  prize  were  thus  at  anchor,  a  boat 
with  an  officer  came  off  from  the  man- 
darin commanding  the  forts  at  Bocca 
Tigris,  to  examine  what  the  ships  were 
and  whence  they  came.  Mr  Anson 
informed  the  officer  that  his  ship  was 
a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  tnat  the  other 
in  company  with  him  was  a  prize  he 
had  taken ;  that  he  was  going  into 
Canton  River  to  shelter  himself  against 
the  hurricanes  which  were  then  coming 
on  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  monsoon 
shifted  he  should  proceed  for  England. 
The  officer  then  desired  an  accouwl 
of  what  men,  gans,  viA  «ssvtscqx^>aks^ 
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were  on  board,  a  list  of  all  which,  he 
said,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
of  Canton.  But  when  these  articles 
were  repeated  to  him,  particularly 
when  he  was  told  that  there  were  in 
the  Centurion  400  firelocks  and  be- 
tween 800  and  400  barrels  of  powder, 
he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
seemed  to  be  terrified  with  the  bare 
recital,  saying  that  no  ships  ever  came 
into  Canton  River  armed  m  that  man- 
ner ;  adding,  that  he  durst  not  set 
down  the  whole  of  this  force,  lest  it 
should  too  much  alarm  the  Regency. 
After  he  had  finished  his  inquiries, 
and  was  preparing  to  depart,  he  de- 
sired to  leave  the  two  custom-house 
officers  behind  him ;  on  which  the 
Commodore  told  him,  that  though  as 
a  man-of-war  he  was  prohibited  from 
trading,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
customs  or  duties  of  any  kind,  yet  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  he 
would  permit  two  of  their  people  to 
be  left  on  board,  who  mignt  them- 
selves be  witnesses  how  punctually  he 
should  comply  with  his  instructions. 
The  officer  seemed  amazed  when  Mr 
Anson  mentioned  being  exempted 
from  all  duties,  and  told  him  that  the 
Emperor's  duty  must  be  paid  by  all 
ships  that  came  into  his  ports.  And 
it  IS  supposed  that  on  tnis  occasion 
private  directions  were  given  by  him 
to  the  Chinese  pilot  not  to  carry  the 
Commodore  through  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
which  makes  it  necessary  more  parti- 
cularly to  describe  that  entrance.  .  .  . 
On  the  16th  of  July  the  Commodore 
sent  his  second  lieutenant  to  Canton 
with  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  informing 
him  of  the  reason  of  the  Centurion's 
putting  into  that  port ;  and  that  the 
Commodore  himseil  soon  proposed  to 
repair  to  Canton  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Viceroy.  The  lieutenant  was  very 
civilly  received,  and  was  promised 
that  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  the 
Commodore  the  next  day.  In  the 
meantime  Mr  Anson  gave  leave  to 
several  of  tho  officers  of  the  galleon  to 
go  to  Canton,  they  engagmg  their 
parole  to  return  in  two  days.  When 
these  prisoners  got  to  Canton,  the 
Regency  sent  for  them  and  examined 
them,  iaquiring  particularly  by  what 


means  they  had  fallen  into  Mr  Anson's 
power.  And  on  this  occasion  the  pri* 
soners  were  honest  enough  to  decuuw 
that,  as  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  were  at  war,  they  had  pro* 
posed  to  themselves  the  taking  or  the 
Centurion,  and  had  bore  down  npon 
her  with  that  view,  but  that  the  event 
had  been  contrary  to  their  hopes; 
however,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  Commodore 
much  better  than  thej  believed  they 
should  have  treated  him  had  he  fallen 
into  their  hands.  This  confession 
from  an  enemy  had  ^reat  wei^t  with 
the  Chinese,  who  till  then,  though 
they  had  revered  the  Commodore's 
power,  had  yet  suspected  his  morals, 
and  had  considered  him  rather  as  a 
lawless  freebooter  than  as  one  commis- 
sioned by  the  State  for  the  revenge  of 
public  injuries.  But  they  now  changed 
their  opinion,  and  regarded  him  as  a 
more  important  person,  to  which  per- 
haps the  vast  treasure  of  his  prize 
mi^ht  not  a  little  contribute,  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  being  a  matter 
greatly  adapted  to  the  estimation  and 
reverence  or  the  Chinese  nation. 

In  this  examination  of  the  Spamsh 
prisoners,  though  the  Chinese  had  no 
reason  in  the  main  to  doubt  the  ac- 
count which  was  given  them,  yet  there 
were  two  circumstances  which  appear- 
ed to  them  so  singular  as  to  deserve  a 
more  ample  explanation.  One  of  them 
was,  the  great  disproportion  of  men 
between  the  Centurion  and  the  gtl- 
leon ;  the  other  was  the  humanity 
with  which  the  people  of  the  galleon 
were  treated  after  thev  were  taken. 
The  mandarins  therefore  asked  the 
Spaniards  how  they  came  to  be  over- 
powered by  so  inferior  a  force,  and 
now  it  happened,  since  the  two  na- 
tions were  at  war,  that  they  were  not 
put  to  death  when  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  To  the  fint  of 
these  inquiries  the  Spaniards  replied, 
that  though  they  had  more  hands  than 
the  Centurion,  yet  she,  being  intended 
solely  for  war,  had  a  great  superiority 
in  the  size  of  her  guns,  and  in  many 
other  articles,  over  the  galleon,  which 
was  a  vessel  fitted  out  principally  for 
traffic.   And  as  to  the  aecond  qnegtion. 
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they  told  the  Chinese  that  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe  it  was  not  ens- 
tomaiy  to  put  to  death  those  who  sab- 
mitted,  though  they  readily  owned 
that  the  Commodore,  from  the  natural 
bias  of  his  temper,  had  treated  both 
them,  and  their  countrymen  who  had 
formerly  been  in  his  power,  with  very 
unusual  courtesy,  much  beyond  what 
they  could  have  expected,  or  than  was 
required  by  the  customs  established 
between  nations  at  war  with  each 
other.  These  replies  fully  satisfied 
the  Chinese,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrought  very  powerfully  in  the  Com- 
modore's favour. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  morn- 
ing, three  mandarins,  with  a  ^reat 
number  of  boats  and  a  vast  retinue, 
came  on  board  the  Centurion,  and  de- 
livered to  the  Commodore  the  Viceroy 
of  Canton's  order  for  a  daily  supply  of 
provisions,  and  for  pilots  to  carry  the 
ships  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  second 
bar;  and  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
livered him  a  message  from  the  Vice- 
roy in  answer  to  the  letter  sent  to 
Cajiton.  The  substance  of  the  mes- 
sage waa,  that  the  Viceroy  desired  to 
be  excused  from  receiving  the  Commo- 
dore's visit.during  the  then  excessive 
hot  weather,  because  the  assembling 
the  mandarins  and  soldiers  necessary 
to  that  ceremony  would  prove  ex- 
tremely inconvement  and  fatiguing ; 
but  that  in  September,  when  me 
weather  would  be  more  temperate,  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  both  the  Com- 
modore himself  and  the  English  cap- 
tain of  the  other  ship  that  was  with 
him.  As  Mr  Ajison  knew  that  an  ex- 
press had  been  despatched  to  the 
Court  at  Pekin  with  an  account  of  the 
Centurion  and  her  prize  being  arrived 
in  the  River  of  Canton,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  the  principal  motive  for 
putting  off  tiiia  visit  was,  that  the 
Regency  at  Canton  might  ^;ain  time  to 
receive  the  Emperors  instructions 
about  their  behaviour  on  this  unusual 
affair. 

When  the  mandarins  had  delivered 
their  message,  thcnr  began  to  talk  to 
the  Commodore  about  the  duties  to 
be  paid  by  his  ships  ;  but  he  imme- 
diately  told  them   Uiat   he   would 


never  submit  to  any  demand  of  that 
kind;  that  as  he  neiUier  brought 
any  merchandise  thither,  nor  in- 
tended to  carry  any  away,  he  oould 
not  be  reasonably  deemed  to  be  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Emperor's 
orders,  which  were  doubtless  calca* 
lated  for  trading  vessels  only  ;  adding 
that  no  duties  were  ever  demanded  of 
men-of-war  by  nations  accustomed  to 
their  reception,  and  that  hia  master's 
orders  expressly  forbade  >iitn  from 
paying  any  acknowledgment  for  his 
ships  anchoring  in  any  port  what* 
ever.  The  mandarins  Minff  thus  cut 
short  on  the  subject  of  the  duty,  they 
said  they  had  another  matter  to  men- 
tion, which  was  the  only  remaining 
one  they  had  in  charge ;  this  was  a 
request  to  the  Commodore,  that  he 
would  release  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken  on  board  the  galleon ;  for  that 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  apprehended 
the  Emperor,  hia  master,  mif ht  be 
displeased  if  he  should  be  informed 
that  persons  who  were  his  allies,  and 
earned  on  a  great  commerce  with  his 
subjects,  were  under  confinement  in 
his  dominions.  Mr  Anson  was  him- 
self extremely  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
the  Spaniards,  having  on  his  first 
arrival  sent  about  100  of  them  to 
Macao,  and  those  who  remained, 
which  were  near  400  more,  were  on 
many  accounts  a  great  encumbrance 
to  mm.  However,  to  enhance  the 
favour,  he  at  first  raised  some  diffi- 
culties; but,  permitting  himself  to 
be  prevailed  on,  he  at  last  told  the 
mandarins,  that  to  show  his  readiness 
to  oblige  the  Viceroy,  he  would  re- 
lease the  prisoners,  whenever  they, 
the  Chinese,  would  send  boats  to 
fetch  them  off.  This  matter  being 
adjusted,  the  mandarins  departed ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  July,  two  Chinese 
junks  were  sent  from  Canton  to  take 
on  board  the  prisoners,  and  to  carry 
them  to  Macao.  And  the  Commodore, 
agreeable  to  his  promise,  dismissed 
them  all,  and  ordered  his  purser  to 
send  with  them  eight  days'  provision 
for  their  subsistence  during  their 
sailing  down  the  river.^    This  being 

^  Thomas,  who  waa  oiiA  qS.  >^<^^Tai^ 
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despatched,  the  Centnrion  and  her 
prize  came  to  her  moorings  above  the 
second  bar,  where  they  proposed  to 
continue  till  the  monsoon  shifted. 

Though  the  ships,  in  consequence 
of  the  Viceroy's  permit,  found  no 
difficulty  in  purcnasing  proyisions 
for  their  daily  consumption,  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Commodore  to 
proceed  to  England  without  layiu^  in 
a  large  quantity  both  of  provisions 

crew,  tells  a  somewhat  ugly  stoxy  of 
the  Spanish  **  General  "  now  set  at 
liberty.  He  was  not  only  allowed  the 
use  of  his  own  cabin  till  he  should  be 
recovered  of  his  wound,  but  obtained 
the  services  of  an  English  surgeon ; 
Anson,  at  the  same  time,  sending  an 
officer  to  demand  his  commission. 
The  General  made  the  officer  look  in 
a  box  in  the  locker  of  his  private 
cabin,  where  he  said  the  commission 
would  be  found,  along  with  a  sword- 
belt  studded  with  diamonds  of  great 
value  ;  and  when  the  box  was  found 
empty,  the  SpaniaiHl  averred  that 
some  of  the  English,  rummaging  in 
his  cabin,  must  have  stolen  and 
secreted  the  contents.  Despite  the 
non-production  of  his  commission, 
the  General  received  the  most  humane 
and  liberal  treatment,  being  allowed  at 
his  departure  to  carry  off  several  chests 
and  trunks  unsearched  which  he  claim- 
ed as  his  private  property,  though  he 
had  many  valuable  ventures  concealed 
which  should  have  been  given  up  as 
fair  and  lawful  prize.  Persisting  to 
the  last  in  the  theft  of  his  commission 
and  sword-belt,  he  brought  down  on 
the  prize  crew  a  heavy  ana  undeserved 
punishment ;  for  Anson,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Canton  River,  abso- 
lutely prohibited  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  that  the  thief  might 
have  no  chance  of  parting  with  nis 
booty  undiscovered.  Thomas,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  told  at  Macao  by 
an  Irish  priest,  that  the  General  had 
both  his  commission  and  his  sword- 
belt  ;  that  he  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  fraud  ;  and  that  he  had  offered  the 
diamonds — which  were  made  up  in  the 
belt  only  by  way  of  a  blind — among 
iJw  merclumta  at  Macao  for  sale. 


and  storee  for  his  use  during  the 
voyage.  The  procuring  this  supply 
was  attended  with  much  embarrass- 
ment ;  for  there  were  people  at  Can- 
ton who  had  undertaken  to  furnish 
him  with  biscuit  and  whatever  else 
he  wanted ;  and  his  linguist,^  towards 
the  middle  of  September,  had  assured 
him  from  day  to  day  that  all  was 
ready,  and  would  be  sent  on  board 
him  immediately.  But  a  fortnight 
being  elapsed,  and  nothing  bemg 
brought,  tne  Commodore  sent  to  Can- 
ton to  inquire  more  particularly  into 
the  reasons  of  this  disappointment, 
and  he  had  soon  the  vexation  to  be 
informed  that  the  whole  was  an  illu- 
sion ;  that  no  order  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  Yieoroy  to  fhrnish 
him  with  his  sea  stores,  as  had  been 
pretended ;  that  there  was  no  bisouit 
baked,  nor  an^  one  of  the  articles  in 
readiness  which  had  been  promised 
him ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  con- 
tractors had  taken  the  least  st^to 
comply  with  their  asreement  This 
was  most  disagreeable  news,  and 
made  it  suspected  that  the  furnishing 
the  Centurion  for  her  return  to  Great 
Britain  might  prove  a  more  trouble- 
some matt^  than  had  been  hitherto 
imagined;  especially,  too,  aa  the 
month  of  September  was  nearly 
elapsed  without  Mr  Anson's  having 
received  any  message  from  the  Yice- 
roy  of  Canton. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  some  satisfactory  account 
should  be  given  of  the  motives  of  the 
Chinese  for  this  faithless  procedure. 
But  as  I  have  already  in  a  former 
Chapter '  made  some  kind  of  conjec- 
tures about  a  sinodlar  event,  I  shall 
not  repeat  them  again  in  this  place, 
but  shall  observe  that,  after  all,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  impossible  for  a 
European,  ignorant  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  that  nation,  to  be 
fullv  apprised  of  Hit  real  incitements 
to  this  Dehaviour.  *  Indeed,  thus  much 
may  undoubtedly  be  asserted,  thatinar- 

^  Interpreter. 

'  Chapter  YII.  of  this  Book,  page 
450. 
*  Thomas  says:    "'Wt  oonld   no 
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tifice,  falsehood,  and  an  attachment  to 
all  kinds  of  lucre,  many  of  the  Chinese 
are  difficult  to  he  paralleled  hy  any  other 
people ;  hut  then  the  comhination  of 
these  talents,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied  in  particular 
emergencies,  are  often  heyond  the 
roach  of  a  foreigner's  penetration  ;  so 
that  though  it  may  oe  falsely  con- 
cluded that  the  Chinese  had  some  in- 
terest in  thus  amusing  the  Commo- 
dore, yet  it  may  not  he  easy  to  assign 
the  individual  views  hy  which  they 
were  influenced.     .     .     . 

It  were  endless  to  recount  all  the 
artifices,  extortions,  and  frauds  which 
were  practised  on  the  Commodore  and 
his  people  hy  this  interested  race. 
The  memod  of  huyinff  all  things  in 
China  heing  hy  wei^t,  the  tricks 
made  use  of  hy  the  Chinese  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  provision  they  sold  to 
the  Centurion  were  almost  incredible. 
One  time,  a  large  quantitv  of  fowls  and 
ducks  being  bought  for  tne  ships'  use, 
thegreatest  partof  them  presently  died. 
This  alarmed  the  people  on  board  with 
the  apprehension  that  they  had  been 
killed  by  poison  ;  but  on  examination 
it  appeared  that  it  was  onlv  owing 
to  tneir  being  crammed  with  stones 
and  gravel  to  increase  their  weight, 
the  Quantity  thus  forced  into  most  of 
the  aucks  being  found  to  amount  to 
ten  ounces  in  each.  The  hogs,  too, 
which  were  bought  ready  killed  of 
the  Chinese  butchers,  had  water  in- 
jected into  them  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, so  that  a  carcase  hung  up  all 
night  for  the  water  to  drain  from  it, 
has  lost  above  a  stone  of  its  weight ; 
and  when,  to  avoid  this  cheat,  the 
hogs  were  bought  alive,  it  was  found 
that  the  Chinese  gave  them  salt  to 
increase  [their  thirst,  and  having  by 
this  means  excited  them  to  drink 
great  quantities  of  water,  they  then 
took  measures  to  prevent  them  from 

otherwise  account  for  this  faithless 
procedure  of  the  Chinese,  than  by 
supposing  they  meant  to  starve  us 
into  a  compliance  with  their  accus- 
tomed demands  for  port  charges, 
with  which  the  Commodore  was  de- 
termined never  to  acquiesce." 


discharging  it  again  by  urine,  and 
sold  the  tortured  animal  in  this  in- 
flated state.  When  the  Commodore 
first  put  to  sea  from  Macao,  they 
practised  an  artifice  of  another  kind  ; 
for  as  the  Chinese  never  object  to  the 
eating  of  any  food  that  dies  of  itself, 
they  took  care,  by  some  secret  prac- 
tices, that  flreat  part  of  his  live  sea- 
store  should  die  in  a  short  time  after 
it  was  put  on  board,  hoping  to  make 
a  second  profit  of  the  dead  carcases, 
which  they  expected  would  be  thrown 
overboard ;  and  two-thirds  of  the 
hogs  dying  before  the  Centurion  was 
out  of  sight  of  land,  many  of  the 
Chinese  boats  followed  her  only  to 
pick  up  the  carrion.  These  instances 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manners 
of  this  celebrated  nation,  which  is 
often  recommended  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  pattern  of  all  kinds  of  laud- 
able qualities. 

The  Commodore,  towards  the  end 
of  September,  having  found  out  (as 
has  been  said)  that  those  who  had 
contracted  to  supply  him  vrith  sea- 

grovisions  and  stores  had  deceived 
im,  and  that  the  Viceroy  had  not 
sent  to  him  according  to  his  promise, 
he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  surmount  the  emoarrassment  he 
was  under  without  goin^  himself  to 
Canton  and  visiting  tne  Viceroy. 
And  therefore,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
temlaer,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  man- 
darin who  attended  the  Centurion,  to 
inform  him  that  he,  the  Commodore, 
intended  on  the  1st  of  October  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  boat  to  Canton  ;  adding, 
that  the  day  after  he  got  there  he 
should  notify  his  arrival  to  the  Vice- 
roy, and  should  desire  him  to  fix  a 
time  for  his  audience ;  to  which  the 
mandarin  returned  no  other  answer 
than  that  he  would  acquaint  the 
Viceroy  with  the  Commodore's  inten- 
tions. In  the  meantime  all  things 
were  prepared  for  this  expedition,  and 
the  boat's  crew  in  particular,  which 
Mr  Anson  proposed  to  take  with  him, 
were  clothed  in  a  uniform  dress,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  watermen  on 
the  Thames.  They  were  in  number 
eighteen  and  a  coxswain ;  the^  baiV 
scarlet  jac)iL«ta  aik^  \>Vqa  «^  ^va£^ 
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coats,  the  whole  trimmed  with  silrer 
buttons,  and  with  silyer  badges  on 
their  jackets  and  caps.  As  it  was  appre- 
hended, and  even  asserted,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  customary  dnties  for  the 
Centurion  and  her  prize  would  be  de- 
manded by  the  Regency  of  Canton,  and 
would  be  insisted  on  previous  to  the 
granting  a  permission  for  victualling 
theshipfor  her  future  voyage,  the  Com- 
modore, who  was  resolved  never  to  es- 
tablish so  dishonourable  a  precedent, 
took  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  from  facilitating  the  suc- 
cess of  their  unreasonable  pretensions 
by  having  him  in  their  power  at  Can- 
ton. And  therefore,  for  the  security 
of  his  ship  and  the  (preat  treasure 
on  board  her,  he  appomted  his  first 
lieutenant,  Mr  Bret^^  to  be  captain 
of  the  Centurion  under  him,  giving 
him  proper  instructions  for  his  con- 
duct; directing  him  particularly,  if 
he^  the  Commodore,  should  be  de- 
tained at  Canton  on  account  of  the 
duties  in  dispute,  to  take  out  the  men 
from  the  Centurion's  prize  and  to 
destroy  her ;  and  then  to  proceed 
down  the  river  through  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  with  the  Centunon  alone,  and 
to  remain  without  that  entrance  till 
he  received  further  orders  from  Mr 
Anson. 

These  necessary  steps  being  taken, 
which  were  not  unlcnown  to  the 
Chinese,  it  should  seem  as  if  their 
deliberations  were  in  some  sort  em- 
barrassed thereby.  It  is  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  they  were  in  general 
very  desirous  of  getting  the  duties  to 
be  paid  them  ;  not  pemaps  solely  in 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  those 
dues,  but  to  keep  up  their  reputation 
fur  address  and  subtlety,  and  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  receding  from  claims 
on  which  they  had  already  so  fre- 
quently insisted.  However,  as  they 
now  foresaw  that  they  had  no  other 
method  of  succeeding  than  by  vio- 
lence, and  that  even  against  this  the 
Commodore  was  prepared,  they  were 
at  last  disposed,  I  conceive,  to  let 
the  affair  drop,  rather  than  entangle 
themselves  in  a  hostile  measure  which 

^  AiUrwudM  Sir  Peicy  Bxett. 


they  found  would  onlv  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  having  tne  wnole  nan- 
gation  of  their  port  £stroyed,  without 
any  certain  prospect  of  gaining  their 
favourite  point  thereby.  However, 
though  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that 
these  were  their  thoughts  at  that  time, 
yet  they  could  not  depart  at  once  from 
the  evasive  conduct  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  adhered.  For  when  the 
Commodore,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  October,  was  prepariog  to  set 
out  for  Canton,  his  Ungoist  came  to 
him  frx>m  the  mandarin  who  attended 
his  ship,  to  tell  him  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  the  Yioeroy  of 
Canton,  desiring  the  Commodore  to 
put  off  his  goi^  thither  for  two  or 
three  days.  Bu^  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  another  linguist  came 
on  board,  who  with  mucn  seeming 
fright,  told  Mr  Anson  that  the  Vice- 
roy had  expected  him  up  that  day, 
that  the  council  was  assembled,  and 
the  troops  had  been  under  arms  to 
receive  nim;  and  that  the  Yic^oy 
was  highlv  offended  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  had  sent  the  Commodore's 
linguist  to  prison  chained,  supposing 
that  the  whole  had  been  owinff  to  the 
linguist's  negligence.  This  pTansible 
tale  gave  the  Commodore  sreat  con- 
cern, and  made  him  apprehend  that 
there  was  some  treacnery  designed 
him,  which  he  could  not  vet  fathom ; 
and  though  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  whole  was  a  fiction,  not  one 
article  of  it  having  the  least  founda- 
tion, yet  (fdr  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves)  this  falsehood  was  so  well 
supported  by  the  artifices  of  the  Chin- 
ese merchants  at  Canton,  that  three 
days  afterwards  the  Commodore  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  all  the  super- 
cargoes of  the  Kngliah  ships  then  at 
that  place,  expressing  their  great  un- 
easiness at  what  haa  happened,  and 
intimating  their  fears  that  some  insult 
would  be  offered  to  his  boat  if  he 
came  thither  before  the  Viceroy  was 
fully  satisfied  about  the  mistaka  To 
this  letter  Mr  Anson  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  had  been  any 
mistake,  but  was  persuaded  it  was  a 
foi^^^ery  of  the  Chinese  to  prevent  his 
visiting  the  Viceroy;  that  therefore 
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he  would  certainly  come  up  to  Canton 
on  the  Idth  of  October,  confident  that 
the  Chinese  would  not  dare  to  offer 
him  an  insult,  aa  well  knowing  it 
would  be  properly  returned. 

On  the  ISth  of  October,  the  Commo- 
dore continuing  firm  to  lua  resolution, 
all  the  supercaigoes  of  the  English, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  came  on 
board  the  Centurion,  to  accompany 
him  to  Canton,  for  which  place  he  s^ 
out  in  his  barge  the  same  day,  attended 
by  his  own  boats  and  by  those  of  the 
trading  ships,  which  on  this  occasion 
came  to  form  his  retinue ;  and  as  he 
passed  by  Wampo,^  where  the  Euro- 
pean vessela  lay,  he  was  saluted  by 
all  of  them  but  the  French ;  and  in 
the  eyeninghearrived  safely  at  Canton. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Whxn  the  Commodore  arrived  at 
Canton  he  was  yisited  by  the  princi- 
pal Chinese  merchants,  wno  affected  to 
appear  very  much  pleased  that  he  had 
met  with  no  obstruction  in  getting 
thither,  and  who  thence  pretended  to 
conclude  that  the  Viceroy  was  satis- 
fied about  the  former  mistake,  the 
reality  of  which  they  still  insisted 
on ;  Uiey  added  that  as  soon  as  the 
Viceroy  should  be  informed  that  Mr 
Anson  was  at  Canton  (which  they 
promised  should  be  done  the  next 
morning),  they  were  persuaded  a  day 
would  be  immediately  appointed  for 
the  visit  which  was  the  prmdpal  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  the  Commodore 
thither. 

The  next  day  the  merchants  re- 
turned to  Mr  Anson,  and  told  him 
that  the  Viceroy  was  then  so  fuUy 
employed  in  preparing  his  despatches 
for  Pekin,  theit  there  was  no  getting 
admittance  to  him  for  some  days ;  but 
that  they  had  engaged  one  of  tiie  offi- 
cers of  his  court  to  five  them  infor- 
mation as  soon  as  ne  should  be  at 
leisure,  when  they  proposed  to  notify 
Mr  Anson's  arrival,  and  to  endeavour 
to  fix  the  day  of  audience.    The  Com- 

^  Whanipoa. 


modore  was  bv  this  time  too  well 
acquainted  with  their  artifices  not  to 
perceive  that  this  was  a  falsehood ;  and 
had  he  consulted  only  his  own  judg- 
ment he  would  have  applied  directly 
to  the  Viceroy  by  other  hands.  But 
the  Chinese  merchants  had  so  far  pre- 
possessed the  supercaigoes  of  our  ships 
with  chimerical  fears,  that  they  were 
extremely  apprehensive  of  being  em- 
broiled with  the  Qovemment,  and  of 
suffering  in  their  interest,  if  those 
measures  were  taken  which  appeared 
to  Mr  Anson  at  that  time  to  be  the 
most  prudential ;  and  therefore,  lest 
the  malice  and  double-dealing  of  the 
Chinese  might  have  given  rise  to  some 
sinister  incident  which  would  be  after- 
wards laid  at  his  door,  he  resolved  to 
continue  passive  as  long  as  it  should 
appear  that  he  lost  no  time  by  thus 
suspending  his  own  opinion.  With 
this  view  he  promised  not  to  take  any 
immediate  step  himself  for  getting 
admittance  to  the  Viceroy,  provided 
the  Chinese  with  whom  he  contracted 
for  nrovisions  would  let  him  see  that 
his  oread  was  baked,  his  meat  salted, 
and  his  stores  prepared  with  the  ut- 
most despatch.  But  if,  by  the  time 
when  all  was  in  readiness  to  be  shipped 
off  (which  it  was  supposed  would  be 
in  about  forty  days),  the  merchants 
should  not  have  procured  the  Vice- 
roy's permission,  then  the  Commo- 
dore proposed  to  apply  for  it  himself. 
These  were  the  terms  Mr  Anson 
thought  proper  to  offer  to  quiet  the 
uneasiness  of  the  supercaigoes ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  equity 
of  the  conditions,  many  difficulties 
and  objections  were  urged,  nor  would 
the  Chinese  acree  to  them  till  the 
Commodore  h$3i  consented  to  pay  for 
every  article  he  bespoke  before  it  was 
put  in  hand.  However,  at  last  the 
contract  being  passed,  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  tne  Commodore  to  be 
certain  that  his  preparations  were  now 
going  on ;  and,  oeing  himself  on  the 
spot,  he  took  care  to  hasten  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

During  this  interval,  in  which  the 
stores  and  provisions  were  netting 
ready,  the  merchants  continually  «.x^- 
tertained  Mr  Anaou  V\V)[i  ^c^son^s^a  ^V 
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tbeir  yarions  endeavoars  to  get  a 
Hcense  from  the  Viceroy,  and  their 
firequent  disappointments,  which  to 
him  was  now  a  matter  of  amusement, 
as  he  was  fully  satisfied  there  was  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  anything  they 
said.  But  when  all  was  completed, 
and  wanted  only  to  be  shipped,  which 
was  about  the  24th  of  November,  at 
which  time,  too,  the  N£.  monsoon 
was  set  in,  he  then  resolved  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Viceroy  to  demand  an 
audience,  as  he  was  persuaded  that 
without  this  ceremony  the  procuring 
a  permission  to  send  his  stores  on 
board  would  meet  with  great  difficulty. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  therefore, 
Mr  Anson  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
the  mandarin  who  commanded  the 
guard  of  the  principal  gate  of  the  city 
of  Canton  with  a  letter  directed  to  the 
Viceroy.  When  this  letter  was  de- 
livered to  the  mandarin,  he  received 
the  officer  who  brought  it  very  civilly, 
and  took  down  the  contents  of  it  in 
Chinese,  and  promised  that  the  Vice- 
roy should  be  immediately  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  told  the  officer  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  wait  for  an  an- 
swer, because  a  message  would  be  sent 
to  the  Commodore  himself.  On  this 
occasion  Mr  Anson  had  been  under 
great  difficulties  about  a  proper  inter- 
preter to  send  with  his  officer,  as  he 
was  well  aware  that  none  of  the 
Chinese  usually  employed  as  linguists 
could  be  relied  on  ;  but  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed with  Mr  Flint,  an  English 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  factory, 
who  spoke  Chinese  perfectly  well,  to 
accompany  his  officer.  This  person, 
who  upon  this  occasion  and  many 
others  was  of  sin^lar  service  to  the 
Commodore,  had  been  left  at  Canton, 
when  a  youth,  by  the  late  Captain 
Rigby.  The  leaving  him  thei*e  to 
learn  the  Chinese  language  was  a  step 
taken  by  that  captain  merely  from  his 
own  persuasion  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  East  India  Company  might 
one  day  receive  from  an  English  inter- 
preter ;  and  though  the  utilit}'  of  this 
measure  has  greauy  exceeded  all  that 
was  expected  from  it,  yet  I  have  not 
heuxt  that  it  has  been  to  this  day  im- 
j'tated,   bat  we  imprndentlv  cqoqba 


(except  in  this  single  instance)  to 
carry  on  the  vast  transactions  of  the 
port  of  Canton  either  by  the  ridi* 
culous  jargon  of  broken  English 
which  some  few  of  the  Chinese  have 
learned,  or  by  the  suspected  inter- 
pretation of  the  linguists  of  other 
nations. 

Two  days  after  the  sending  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  a  fire  oroke 
out  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton.  On 
the  first  alarm,  Mr  Anson  went  thither 
with  his  officers  and  his  boats'  crew 
to  assist  the  Chinese.  When  he  came 
there,  he  found  that  it  had  began  in 
a  sailor's  shed,  and  that  by  the  slight* 
ness  of  the  buildings  and  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Chinese  it  was  getting 
head  apace.  But  he  perceived  that 
by  pulling  down  some  of  the  adjacent 
sheas  it  might  easily  be  extinguished ; 
and  particmarly  observing  that  it  was 
running  along  a  wooden  cornice  which 
would  soon  communicate  it  to  a  great 
distance,  he  ordered  his  people  to  be<* 
gin  with  tearing  away  that  cornice. 
This  was  presently  attempted,  and 
would  have  been  soon  executed,  but 
in  the  meantime  he  was  told,  that  as 
there  was  no  mandarin  there  to  direct 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  Chinese 
would  make  him  (the  Commodore) 
answerable  for  whatever  should  be 
pulled  down  by  his  orders.  On  this 
nis  people  desisted,  and  he  sent  them 
to  the  English  factory  to  assist  in  se- 
curing the  Company's  treasure  and 
effects,  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
no  distance  was  a  lArotection  against 
the  rage  of  such  a  fire,  where  so  little 
was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  for  all 
this  time  the  Chinese  contented  them- 
selves with  viewing  it,  and  now  and 
then  holding  one  of  their  idols  near 
it,  which  they  seemed  to  expect  should 
check  its  progrees.  However,  at  last 
a  mandann  came  out  of  the  ciW,  at- 
tended by  four  or  five  hundred  fire- 
men ;  these  made  some  feeble  efforts 
to  pull  down  the  neighbouring  houses, 
but  by  this  time  the  fire  had  greatly 
extenaed  itself^  and  was  got  amon^t 
the  merchants'  warehouses ;  and  tne 
Chinese  firemen,  wanting  both  skUI 
and  spirit,  were  incapable  of  checkioff 
^  ita  violence,  so  that  its  foxy  increttsea 
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npoii  tbem,  and  it  was  feared  the  whole 
city  would  be  destroyed.  In  this 
general  confusion  the  V iceroy  himself 
came  thither,  and  the  Commodore  was 
sent  to  and  was  entreated  to  afford  his 
assistance,  being  told  that  he  might 
take  any  measures  he  should  think 
most  prudent  in  the  present  emer* 
gency.  And  now  he  went  thither  a 
second  time,  carrpng  with  him  about 
forty  of  his  people,  who  upon  this 
occasion  exerted  themselyes  in  such  a 
manner  as  in  that  country  was  alto- 
gether  without  example.^  For  they 
were  rather  animated  than  deterred 
by  the  flames  and  fidling  buildings 
amongst  which  they  wrought ;  so  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most 
forward  of  them  tumble  to  the  ground 
on  the  roofs  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
houses  which  their  own  efforts  brought 
down  with  them.  By  their  boldness 
and  activity  the  fire  was  soon  extin- 
guished, to  the  amazement  of  the 
Chinese  ;  and  the  building  bein^  all 
on  one  floor,  and  the  materials  slight, 
the  seamen,  notwithstanding  their 
daring  behaviour,  happily  escaped 
with  no  other  injuries  tlian  some  con* 
siderable  bruises.  The  fire,  though 
at  last  thus  luckily  extinguished,  did 
great  mischief  during  the  time  it  con- 
tinued ;  for  it  consumed  an  hundred 
shops  and  eleven  streets  full  of  ware- 
houses, so  that  the  damage  amounted 
to  an  immense  sum  ;  and  one  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  well  known  to  the 
English,  whose  name  was  Succoy,  was 
supposed  for  his  own  share  to  have 
lost  near  £200,000  sterling.  It  raged, 
indeed,  with  unusual  violence,  for  in 
many  of  the  warehouses  there  were 
large  quantities  of  camphor,  which 
greatly  added  to  its  fury,  and  produced 
a  column  of  exceeding  white  flame, 
which  shot  up  into  the  air  to  such  a 
prodigious  height  that  the  flame  itself 
was  plainly  seen  on  board  the  Cen- 

^  Thomas  enthusiastically  says,  that 
"  they  in  sight  of  the  whole  city  per- 
form^ such  daring,  and,  to  the  people 
who  beheld  them,  such  astonishing 
feats,  that  they  looked  upon  them 
aa  salamanders,  and  cried  oat  that 
they  could  live  in  fire." 


turion,  though  she  was  thirty  miles 
distant. 

Whilst  the  Commodore  and  his 
people  were  labouring  at  the  fire,  and 
the  terror  of  its  becoming  general  still 
possessed  the  whole  city,  several  of 
the  most  considerable  Chinese  mer- 
chants came  to  Mr  Anson  to  desire 
that  he  would  let  each  of  them  have 
one  of  his  soldiers  (for  such  they  styled 
his  boat's  crew  from  the  uniformity  of 
their  dress)  to  guard  their  warehouses 
and  dwelling-houses,  which,  from  the 
known  dishonesty  of  the  populace,  they 
feared  would  be  pillaged  m  the  tumult. 
Mr  Anson  granted  them  this  request; 
and  all  the  men  that  he  thus  furnished 
to  the  Chinese  behaved  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  employers,  who 
afterwards  highly  applauded  their 
great  diligence  and  fiaelity.  By  this 
means  the  resolution  of  the  English 
at  the  fire,  and  their  trustiness  and 
punctuality  elsewhere,  was  the  sub« 
ject  of  general  conversation  amongst 
the  Chinese ;  and  the  next  morning; 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
waited  on  the  Commodore  to  thank 
him  for  his  assistance,  frankly  owning 
to  him  that  they  could  never  have  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  of  themselves,  and 
tiiat  he  had  saved  their  city  from  being 
totally  consumed.  And  soon  after  a 
message  came  to  the  Commodore  from 
the  Viceroy,  appointing  the  80th  of 
November  for  his  audience,  which 
sudden  resolution  of  the  Viceroy,  in  a 
matter  that  had  been  so  long  agitated 
in  vain,  was  also  owing  to  the  signal 
services  performed  by  Mr  Anson  and 
his  people  at  the  fire,  of  which  tlie 
Viceroy  himself  had  been  in  some 
measure  an  eye-witness.  The  fixing 
this  business  of  the  audience  was,  on 
all  accounts,  a  circumstance  which  Mr 
Anson  was  much  pleased  with,  as  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment would  not  have  determined 
this  point  without  having  agreed 
among  themselves  to  give  up  their 
pretensions  to  the  duties  they  claimed, 
and  to  grant  him  all  he  could  reason* 
ably  ask  ;  for,  as  they  well  knew  the 
Commodore's  sentiments,  it  would 
have  been  a  piece  of  imprudence  uot. 
oonaistent  mXb.  tii^  i«&ii«^  ^^oauscc^  ^ 
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the  Chinese  to  hare  admitted  him  to 
an  audience  only  to  have  contested 
with  him.  And,  therefore,  being  him- 
self perfectly  easy  about  the  result  of 
his  yisit,  he  made  all  necessary  pre- 
parations against  the  day,  and  en- 
gaged Mr  Flint,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  to  act  as  interpreter  in 
the  conference,  who  in  this  afifair,  as 
in  all  others,  acquitted  himself  much 
to  the  Commodore's  satisfaction,  re- 
peating with  great  boldness,  and, 
doubtless,  with  exactness,  aU  that 
was  given  in  charge,  a  part  which  no 
Chinese  linguist  would  ever  have  per- 
formed with  any  tolerable  fidelity. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
the  day  appointed,  a  mandarin  came 
to  the  Commodore  to  let  him  know 
that  the  Viceroy  was  ready  to  receive 
him,  on  which  the  Commodore  and 
his  retinue  immediately  set  out. 
And  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  outer 
gate  of  the  city,  he  found  a  guard  of 
200  soldiers  drawn  up  ready  to  attend 
him  ;  these  conducted  him  to  the  great 
parade  before  the  Emperor's  palace, 
where  the  Viceroy  then  resid^.  In 
this  parade  a  body  of  troops,  to  the 
numberof  10,000,  weredrawnupunder 
arms,  and  made  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance, being  all  of  them  new  clothed 
for  this  ceremony;  and  Mr  Anson 
and  his  retinue  having  passed  through 
the  middle  of  them,  he  was  then  con- 
ducted to  the  great  hall  of  audience, 
where  he  found  the  Viceroy  seated 
nnder  a  rich  canopy  in  the  Emperor's 
chair  of  state,  with  all  hia  Council  of 
Mandarins  attending.  Here  there 
was  a  vacant  seat  prepared  for  the 
Commodore,  in  which  he  was  placed 
on  his  arrival.  He  was  ranked  the 
third  in  order  from  the  Viceroy,  there 
being  above  him  only  the  head  of  the 
law  and  of  the  treasury,  who  in  the 
Chinese  Government  take  place  of  all 
military  officers.  When  the  Com- 
modore was  seated,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Viceroy  by  his  interpreter, 
and  began  with  reciting  the  various 
methods  he  had  formerly  taken  to  get 
an  audience ;  adding,  that  he  im- 
puted the  delays  he  had  met  with  to 
the  insincerity  of  those  he  had  em- 


other  means  left  than  to  send,  as  he 
had  done,  his  own  officer  with  a  letter 
to  the  gate.  On  the  mention  of  this, 
the  Viceroy  stopped  the  interpreter, 
and  bid  hmi  assure  Mr  Anaon  tbat 
the  first  knowledge  they, had  of  his 
being  at  Canton  was  from  that  letter. 
Mr  Anson  then  proceeded,  and  told 
him  that  the  subjects  of  tiie  Kinff  of 
Great  Britain  trading  to  ChinaTAad 
complained  to  him  (the  Commodore)  of 
the  vexatious  impositions  boUi  of  the 
merchants  and  inferior  custom-house 
officers,  to  which  they  were  frequoitly 
necessitated  to  submit,  by  reason  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  access  to  the 
mandarins,  who  alone  could  grant 
them  redress ;  that  it  was  his  (Mr 
Anson's)  duty,  as  an  officer  of  tiie 
King  or  Great  Britain,  to  lay  before 
the  Viceroy  these  ^evances  of  Uie 
British  subjects,  which  he  hoped  the 
Viceroy  would  take  into  considera- 
tion, and  would  give  orders  that  for 
the  future  there  should  be  no  just 
reason  for  complaint.  Here  Mr  An- 
son paused,  ana  waited  some  time  in 
expectation  of  an  answer,  but  nothing 
being  said,  he  asked  his  interpreter 
if  he  was  certain  the  Viceroy  under- 
stood what  he  had  ux^^  ;  the  inter- 
preter told  him  he  was  certain  it  was 
understood,  but  he  believed  no  reply 
would  be  made  to  it  Mr  Anson  then 
represented  to  the  Viceroy  the  case  of 
the  ship  Haslingfield,  which,  having 
been  dismasted  on  the  coast  of  China, 
had  arrived  in  the  River  of  Canton 
but  a  few  days  before.  The  people 
on  board  this  vessel  had  been  great 
sufferers  by  the  fire;  the  captain  in 
particular  had  all  his  goods  burned, 
and  had  lost  besides,  in  the  confusion, 
a  chest  of  treasure  of  4500  taels, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  stolen  by 
the  Chinese  boatmen.  Mr  Anson 
therefore  desired  that  the  captain 
might  have  the  assistance  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  it  was  apprehended  the 
money  could  never  be  recovered  with- 
out the  interpodtion  of  the  man- 
darins ;  and  to  this  rei^uest  the  Vice- 
roy made  answer,  that  in  settling  the 
Emperor's  customs  for  tiiat  ahip, 
some  abatement  should  be  made  in 


fJofed,  and  that  he  had  therefore  no  (  consideration  of  her  losses. 
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And  now,  the  Commodore  bavinff 
despatched  the  basiness  with  which 
the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company 
bad  entmsted  him,  he  entered  on  his 
own  affairs ;  acquainting  the  Vice- 
roy that  the  proper  season  was  now 
set  in  for  returning  to  Europe,  and 
that  he  waited  only  for  a  license  to 
ship  off  his  provisions  and  stores, 
which  were  all  ready  ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  this  should  be  granted  to  him, 
and  he  should  haye  got  his  neces- 
saries on  board,  be  intended  to  leave 
the  River  of  Canton,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  for  England.  The 
Viceroy  replied  to  this,  that  the 
license  should  be  immediately  issued, 
and  that  everything  should  be  ordered 
on  board  the  following  day.  And 
finding  that  Mr  Anson  had  nothing 
further  to  insist  on,  the  Viceroy  con- 
tinued the  conversation  for  some  time, 
acknowledging  in  very  civil  terms 
how  much  the  Chinese  were  obliged 
to  him  for  his  signal  services  at  the 
fire,  and  owning  that  he  had  saved 
the  city  from  being  destroyed  ;  and 
then,  observing  that  the  Centurion 
had  been  a  good  while  on  their  coast, 
he  closed  his  discourse  by  wishing 
the  Commodore  a  good  voyage  to 
Europe.  After  whicn,  the  Uommo- 
dore,  thanking  him  for  his  civility 
and  assistance,  took  his  leave. 

As  soon  as  the  Commodore  was  out 
of  the  hall  of  audience,  he  was  much 
pressed  to  go  into  a  neighbouring 
apartment,  where  there  was  an  enter- 
tainment provided  ;  but  finding  on 
inquiry  that  the  Viceroy  himself  was 
not  to  be  present,  he  declined  the  in- 
vitation, and  deputod,  attended  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  his  arrival ; 
only  at  his  leaving  the  city  he  was 
saluted  by  three  guns,  which  are  as 
many  as  in  that  country  are  ever 
fired  on  any  ceremony.  Thus  the 
Commodore,  to  his  great  joy,  at  last 
finished  this  troublesome  aiffair,  which 
for  the  preceding  four  months  had 
given  him  sreat  disquietude.  In- 
deed, he  was  nighly  pleased  wiUi  pro- 
curing a  license  for  the  shipping  of 
bis  stores  and  provisions ;  for  there- 
by he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Great 
Britain  with  the  first  of  the  monsoon, 


and  to  prevent  all  intelligence  of  his 
b^ng  expected.  But  this,  tiiough  a 
very  important  point,  was  not  the 
circumstence  wmch  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction ;  for  he  was  more 
particularly  attentive  to  the  authentic 
precedent  established  on  this  occasion, 
by  which  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
are  for  the  future  exempted  from  all 
demands  of  duty  in  any  of  the  porto 
of  China. 

In  pursuance  of  the  promises  of  the 
Viceroy,  the  provisions  were  begun  to 
be  sent  on  board  the  day  after  the 
audience,  and  four  days  after,  the 
Commodore  embarked  at  Canton  for 
the  Centurion ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
December,  the  Centurion  and  her 
prize  unmoored,  and  stood  down  the 
river,  passing  through  the  Bocca 
Tigris  on  the  1 0th.  And  on  this 
occasion  I  must  observe,  that  the 
Chinese  had  taken  care  to  man  the 
two  forte  on  each  side  of  that  passage 
with  as  many  men  as  they  comd  wdl 
conUin,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
armed  with  pikes  and  matehlock 
muskets.  These  garrisons  affected 
to  show  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  ships,  and  were  doubuess 
intended  to  induce  Mr  Anson  to  think 
more  reverentiy  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  of  the  Chinese  military  power. 
For  thb  purpose  they  were  equipped 
with  much  parade,  having  a  great 
number  of  colours  exposed  to  view ; 
and  on  the  castle  in  particular  there 
were  laid  considerable  heaps  of  large 
stones,  and  a  soldier  of  unusual  size, 
dressed  in  very  sightly  armour,  stalked 
about  on  the  parapet  with  a  battle- 
axe  in  his  hand  endeavouring  to  put 
on  as  important  and  martial  an  air  as 
possible,  though  some  of  the  observers 
on  board  the  Centurion  shrewdly 
suspected,  from  the  appearance  of  his 
armour,  that  instead  of  steel,  it  was 
composed  only  of  a  particular  kind  of 
glittering  paper.  ^ 

'  We  omit  Mr  Walter's  strictures 
on  the  merely  imiUtive  genius,  the 
bad  government,  and  the  pusillani- 
mity and  military  weakness  of  the 
Chinese ;  strictures  founded  admit- 
tedly on  very  ^axtiaivolottm^Nk^csi^  vgl^ 
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The  Commodore,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  anchored  before  the  town 
of   Macao.      WhilBt   the  ships  lay 
here,  the  merchants  of  Macao  finished 
their  agreement  for  the  galleon,  for 
which  tney  had  offered  6000  dollars  ; 
this  was  much  short  of  her  value, 
but  the  impatience  of  the   Commo- 
dore to  get  to  sea,  to  which  the  mer- 
chants were  no  strangers,  prompted 
them  to  insist  on  so  unequal  a  oar- 
gain.     Mr  Anson  had  learned  enough 
from  the  English  at  Canton  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  war  betwixt  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  was  still  continued, 
and  that  probably  the  French  might 
engage  in  the  assistance  of  Spain  be- 
fore he  could  arrive  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  therefore,  knowing  that  no  intel- 
ligence could  get  to  Europe  of  the 
prize  he  had  taken,  and  the  treasure 
lie  had  on  board,  till  the  return  of  the 
merchantmen  from  Canton,  he  was 
resolved  to  make  all  possible  expedi- 
tion in  getting  back,  that  he  might 
be  hims^f  the  first  messenger  of  his 
own  good  fortune,  and  might  thereby 
])revcnt  the  enemy  from  forming  any 
projects  to  intercept  him.     For  these 
reasons,  he  to  avoid  all  delay  accepted 
of  the  sum  offered-  for  the  galleon  ; 
and  she  being  delivered  to  Uie  mer- 
chants the  15th  of  December  1743, 
the  Centurion  the  same  day  got  under 
sail  on  her  return  to  England.     And 
on  the  8d  of  Januarv  she  came  to  an 
anchor  at  Prince's  Island  in  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  and  continued  there  wood- 
ing and  watering  till  the  8th  ;  when 
she  weighed  and  stood  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  on  the  11th  of 
March  she  anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

Here  the  Commodore  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  April,  highly  delight- 
stamped  with  an  almost  venomous 
spirit  of  prejudice. 


ed  with  the  place,  which  by  its  extra- 
ordinary accommodations,  the  healthi- 
ness of  its  air,  and  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  country,  all  enliv- 
ened by  the  addition  of  a  dviliaed 
colony,  was  not  disgraced  in  an  im- 
aginary comparison  with  the  valleys 
of  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  lawns  of 
Tinian.     During  his  stay  he  entered 
about  forty  new  men  ;  and  having, 
by  the  8d  of  April  1744,  complete 
his  water  and  provison,  he  on  that 
day  weighed  and  put  to  sea.    The 
19th  of  the  same  month  they  saw  the 
Island  of  St  Helena,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  touch  at,  but  stood  on 
their  way  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June, 
being  then  in  soundings,  they  spoke 
with  an  English  ship  from  Amister- 
dam  bound  for  Philadelphia,  whence 
they  received  the  first  intelligence  of 
a  French  war.     The  12th  they  got 
sight  of  the  Lizard  ;  and  the  15th  in 
the  evening,  to  their  infinite  joy,  they 
came  safe  to  an  anchor  at  Spithead. 
But  that  the  signal  perils  which  had 
so  often  threatened  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  enterprise  mi^t 
pursue  them  to   the  very  last,  Mr 
Anson  learned  on  his  arrival  that 
there  was  a  French  fleet  of  consider- 
able force  cruising  in  the  Chops  of  the 
Channel ;  which,  by  the  account  of 
their  position,  he  found  the  Centurion 
had  run  through,  and  had  been  all  the 
time  concealed  by  a  fog.     Thus  was 
this  expedition  finished,  when  it  had 
lasted  three  years  and  nine  months ; 
after  having,  by  its  event,  strongly 
evinced  this  important  truth  :   That 
though  prudence,    intrepidity,    and 
perseverance  united  are  not  exempted 
from  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune, 
yet  in  a  lon^  series  of  transactions 
they  usually  nse  superior  to  its  power, 
and  in  the  end  rarely  fail  of  proving 
snocessfuL 
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[It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  save  for  the  episode  of  the  first  sojourn  at 
Otaheite,  taken  helow.from  Dr  Hawkesworth's  account  almost  at  Ml  length, 
the  synopsis  of  the  famous  diBCOYerer's  first  two  voyages  is  taken  from  the 
third  volume  of  "  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,"  pp.  28-69,  in  Dr  Laid- 
ner's  well-known  but  now  not  very  easily  attainable  "  Cabinet  Qyclopndia." 
Chapters  III.  and  IV.  of  Book  Y.  runs  as  follows;  and  they  are  none  the 
less  valuable,  as  introducing  some  brief  preliminaiy  record  of  a  man  whom 
England,  without  any  ii^ustice  to  earlier  or  later  names,  may  honestly  regard 
as  her  greatest  navigator  and  her  most  indefatigable  and  successful  discoverer. 
We  give  the  text  of  the  **  Cyclopedia,"  except  for  a  few  changes  necessitated 
by  severance  from  the  context,  precisely  as  we  find  it  after  two-and-forty 
years.] 


COOK'S  FIEST  YOYAGE. 


"Thk  interests  of  science  and  the 
acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge 
entered  largely  into  the  motives  of 
the  circumnavigations  [we  have]  re- 
lated. But  the  first  expedition  of 
importance,  fitted  out  wholly  for 
scientific  objects,  was  that  entrosted 
to  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  James  Cook.  This  great  na- 
vigator was  bom  of  humble  parents  : 
his  father  was  an  agricultural  labourer, 
whose  steady  conduct  was  at  length 
rewarded  bv  his  employer  with  the 
situation  of  hind  or  under-steward. 
As  he  had  nine  children,  and  his 
means  were  slender,  he  was  unable  to 
assist  materially  their  individual  exer- 
tions to  procure  a  livelihood.  James, 
when  thirteen  vears  of  age,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shopkeeper  at  Stndths, 
a  fishing  town  not  far  from  Whitby ; 
but  the  predilection  of  young  Cook 
for  the  sea  was  soon  mamfested  with 
that  strength  of  inclination  which  is 
sore  to  accompany  peculiar  talents. 


He  engaged  himself  for  seven  years 
with  the  owners  of  some  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  trade;  and,  when 
the  period  of  his  engagement  was  ex- 
pired, he  was  promoted  by  his  em- 
ployers to  the  rank  of  mate  of  one  of 
their  vesselB.  llie  coal  trade  of  Eng- 
land, being  chiefly  carried  on  near  a 
singularly  dangerous  coast,  where  un- 
ceasing vigilance  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  seamen,  constitutes  the 
best  school  of  practical  mariners  in 
the  world.  Cook,  who  obeyed  his 
own  inclinations  when  he  turned 
sailor,  profited,  no  doubt,  in  the 
highest  degree,  frx>m  the  opportuni- 
ties which  his  coasting  voyages  af- 
forded him  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  practical  ]^art  c?  navigation. 
At  length,  being  in  the  Thames  in 
1755,  when  impressments  were  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  impendii^  necessity, 
and  ouered  himself  to  serve  on  board 
the  Eagle,  a  man-of-Nrax  C)l  ^  \gfaA« 
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Shortly  after,  tbo  friends  and  patrons 
of  his  family  in  Yorkshire  naying 
warmly  recommended  his  interests  to 
the  care  of  Mr  Osbaldiston,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarboroagh,  and  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Hngh)  Palliser,  who 
commanded  the  Eagle,  reporting  well 
of  his  conduct  and  capacity,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Mercury,  a 
small  vessel  which  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  fleet  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders 
m  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Here 
the  talents  and  resolution  of  Cook 
soon  became  conspicuous. 

*'  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  fleet  might  co-operate  with 
the  army  under  General  Wolfe,  that 


it  should  take  up  a  position  along  the 
shore  in  front  of  the  French  encamp- 
ments ;  but  before  this  manoBuvre 
could  be  put  in  execution,  the  channel 
of  the  river  was  to  be  sounded.  This 
difficult  task  required  the  union  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
intrepidity,  and  Cook  was  tne  person 
selected  for  the  purpose.  For  several 
nights  he  earned  on  his  operations 
unperceived ;  but  at  length  the  enemy 
discovered  his  movements,  and,  send- 
ing out  a  great  number  of  boats  after 
it  grew  dark,  attempted  to  surround 
and  cut  him  off.  Cook  pushed  for 
the  Isle  of  Orleans ;  and  so  narrowly 
did  he  escape  being  captured,  that  as 
he  stepped  on  shore  from  the  bow  of 
his  boat,  the  Indians  in  pursuit  of 
him  entered  at  the  stem ;  and  the 
boat  itself,  which  was  a  pinnace 
belonging  to  a  man-of-war,  was  car- 
ried off  By  the  enemy.  Cook,  how- 
ever, had  accomplished  his  task,  and 
laid  before  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet 
a  survey  of  the  channel,  which  was 
found  to  be  both  fuU  and  accurate. 
After  the  conquest  of  Quebec  he  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  more  diffi- 
cult portions  of  the  River  St  Law- 
rence, with  the  navigation  of  which 
the  Ihiglish  had  but  little  acquaint- 
ance. His  zeal  and  abilities  soon 
after  procured  him  an  appointment 
as  master  to  the  Northumberland, 
which  bore  the  Commodore's  flag  at 
Halifax.  Here  he  found  leisure  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  elemen- 
tiry  matbemtMcMf  and  to   improve 
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those  talents  as  a  practical  hydro- 
grapher  of  which  he  had  given  such 
ample  proofs  in  his  first  rude  essays. 
An  op^rtunity  also  soon  occurred  of 
dis{)laying  his  improvement  by  sur- 
veyinff  a  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. This  island  had  lately 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Kngliah ; 
and  its  importance  as  a  fishing  station 
bein^  fully  appreciated  by  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  who  was  appointed  governor 
in  the  year  1764,  he  strong  repre- 
sented to  Grovemment  the  necessity 
of  making  an  accurate  survey  of  its 
coasts;  and,  accordingly,  by  his  re- 
commendation, Cook  was  appointed 
marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  and  the  Grenville  schooner 
was  placed  under  his  command  for 
this  purpose.  The  manner  in  which 
Cook  executed  this  task  confirmed 
the  high  opinion  already  entertained 
of  his  zeal  and  ability.  A  short 
paper  which  he  communicated  to  tiie 
Royal  Society  on  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  observed  in  Newfoundland,  and 
the  longitude  of  the  place  as  calcu- 
lated from  it,  procured  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  respectable  mathematician. 
"  But  still  higher  honours  awaited 
him.  The  tiSnsit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  calculated 
to  take  place  in  1769,  was  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  scientific  world  with 
much  anxious  interest;  and  it  was 
earnestly  desired  that  all  the  advan- 
tage which  could  be  derived  to  science 
from  so  rare  a  phenomenon  might  be 
secured  by  observing  it  in  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  the  Ro3ral  Society  pre* 
sented  an  address  to  the  Kin^  setting 
forth  the  advantage  of  observing  the 
transit  in  the  opposite  hemisphov, 
their  inability  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose,  and  praying  nis  Ma- 
jestv  to  equip  a  vessel  to  m  despatched 
to  the  South  Sea  under  their  direction. 
This  petition  was  at  once  complied 
with.  The  person  at  first  designed 
to  command  the  expedition  was  Mr 
Daliymple,  chief  hyorographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  no  less  celebrated  for 
his  geographical  knowledge  than  for 
his  zeal  in  maintaining  tha  existence 
ofan  Australian  continent.  Dalrympls 
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had  never  held  a  commission  in  his 
Majesty's  navy ;  and  the  experience 
of  Dr  Halley  had  proved  that  one  so 
circumstanced  cannot  expect  obedience 
from  a  crew  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  the  navy.  The  pride  of  the  pro- 
fession scorns  to  submit  to  those  who 
have  not  acquired  their  authority  by 
passing  through  the  ordinary  routine 
of  promotion.  Dalrymple,  however, 
refused  to  engage  in  the  expedition 
unless  with  the  amplest  powers  of  a 
commander.  The  Admiralty,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  unwilling  to  entrust 
him  with  powers  which  mij^ht  embroil 
him  with  his  officers.  Neither  party 
would  yield ;  and,  while  the  afifair 
thus  remained  in  suspense,  Cook  was 
proposed.  Inquiries  were  then  made 
as  to  his  abilities ;  and,  as  all  who 
knew  him  spoke  favourably  of  him  ; 
and  great  confidence  is  usually  felt  in 
the  steady  and  concentrated  talents 
of  the  self-taught,  he  was  chosen  to 
command  the  expedition,  being  first 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

"It  is  a  proof  of  Cook's  natural 
strength  of  understanding,  that  his 
mind  was  not  enslaved  by  habits,  but 
that  he  was  alwavs  ready  to  introduce 
innovations  into  nis  practice  whenever 
they  were  recommended  by  common 
sense  and  experience.  Instead  of 
selecting  a  frigate,  or  vessel  of  that 
description,  for  his  voyage,  he  chose 
a  vessel  built  for  the  coal  trade,  with 
the  sailing  qualities  of  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  He  justly  repre- 
sented, that  a  ship  of  this  kind  was 
more  capable  of  carrying  the  stores 
requisite  for  a  long  vo3rage ;  was  ex- 
posed to  less  hazard  in  running  near 
coasts — an  object  of  great  importance 
in  a  voyage  of  discoverv ;  was  less 
affected  by  currents ;  ana,  in  case  of 
any  accident,  might  without  much 
dimculty  or  danger,  be  laid  on  shore 
to  undergo  repairs.  The  ship  which 
he  chose  was  of  860  tons*  buraen,  and 
named  the  Endeavour.  No  pains 
were  spared  by  the  Admiralty  in  fit- 
ting her  out  for  the  voyage ;  and,  as 
the^  improvement  of  science  was  its 
main  object,  persons  qualified  to  attain 
the  desired  end  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company the  expedition.     Mr  Green 


was  named  by  the  Boyal  Society  as 
the  astronomer;  Dr  Solander,  a 
learned  Swede  and  pupil  of  Linnseus, 
went  as  naturalist;  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  and  at  tmit  time  very 
young,  who  afterwards  reflected  so 
much  lustre  on  his  country  by  devot- 
ing a  long  life  and  ample  means  to 
the  interests  of  learning,  renounced 
the  ease  to  which  his  affluence  entitled 
him,  and  commenced  lus  active  and 
honourable  career  by  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  Being  accompanied  by 
able  draughtsmen,  and  being  himself 
zealously  attached  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  amply  provided 
with  everything  conducive  to  the 
gratification  of  his  favourite  pursuit ; 
being  at  the  same  time  of  a  lively, 
open,  liberal,  and  courageous  temper, 
his  company  was  no  less  agreeable 
than  it  was  advantageous.  Before  the 
preparations  were  completed,  Captain 
Wailis  returned  from  his  voyage  round 
the  world  ;  and  having  been  advised 
to  fix  on  some  spot  in  the  South  Sea 
conveniently  situated  for  the  erection  of 
an  observatory,  he  named  Port  Royal 
in  King  George  the  Third's  Island  as 
a  place  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

**  Everything  being  now  prejMired, 
Lieutenant  Cook  sailed  fromrlymouth 
on  the  26th  of  August  1768.  He 
touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  the 
Portuguese  Governor,  no  less  ignor- 
ant than  suspicious,  was  much  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  the 
expedition ;  nor,  after  much  trouble, 
was  he  able  to  form  a  juster  idea  of 
it,  than  that  it  was  intended  to  ob- 
serve the  north  star  passing  through 
the  south  pole.  It  was  only  oy  stealth 
that  Mr  Banks  could  go  ashore,  though 
nature  seemed  here  to  teem  with  the 
objects  of  his  research,  and  brilliant 
butterflies  flew  round  the  ship  to  the 
height  of  the  mast.  In  leaving  this 
port,  Cook,  after  the  example  of  Byron, 
sailed  over  the  position  which  had 
been  assigned  by  Cowley  to  Pepys* 
Island,  and  finally  dispelled  all  belief 
in  its  existence.  He  then  directed 
his  course  through  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire,  to  pass  round  Cape  Horn. 

"  The  naturiU&\A  ol  \&l^  «I:^ft^c)^si»t^ 
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landed  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and, 
crossing  a  morass  and  some  low  woods, 
ascended  the  highest  eminence  they 
could  descry.  1 1  was  now  midsummer 
in  this  region,  and  the  temperature 
during  the  day  was  moderately  warm, 
but  as  night  approached  snow  fell  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  cold  became 
ezcessiye.  The  exploring  pafty,  who 
had  incautiously  advanced  too  far, 
were  unable  to  effect  their  return  to 
the  shore  before  sunset,  and  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemency  of  me  weather,  in 
a  singularly  desolate  and  unsheltered 
region.  Dr  Solandor,  who,  having 
travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  fatal  effects 
of  cold  on  the  constitution,  repeatedly 
admonished  his  companions  to  resist 
the  first  approach  oi  drowsiness,  as 
the  sleep  superinduced  by  cold  is  sure 
to  prove  fatal;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  fgel  the  dangerous  torpor  he  pre- 
dicted, and  entreated  his  comapanionB 
to  allow  him  to  lie  down  ana  taJce  his 
rest ;  but  they,  fortunately  instructed 
b^  his  lessons,  persisted  in  dngsing 
him  alon^,  and  thus  saved  hislife. 
On  reaching  the  woods  in  their  de- 
scent, they  kindled  a  fire,  round 
which  they  spent  the  night ;  and  when 
the  sun  rose,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  ships ;  but  two  of  the  party,  ser- 
vants of  Mr  Banks,  who  lav  down  to 
rest  in  the  snow,  were  found  dead  the 
next  morning. 

"The  voyage  round  Cape  Horn 
into  the  Pacific  occupied  thirty-four 
days  ;  and  Cook,  who  was  rather  for- 
tunate in  his  weather,  seems  to  think 
it  preferable  to  the  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  In  his  voyage 
through  the  ocean,  he  descried  some 
small  islands,  of  the  group  which  had 
been  previously  visitwl  by  Wallis  and 
Bougainville.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, direct  to  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation, not  allowing  himself  to  be 
detained  by  unimportant  discoveries. " 

[The  account  of  Cook's  first  stay  at 
Otaheite,  and  his  transactions  with 
the  natives  there,  is  altogether  too 
curious  and  interesting  to  be  dismissed 
with  the  curt  notice  Dr  Lardner  ac- 
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cords  to  it ;  and  we  take  the  following 
particular  narration  from  Dr  Hawke*- 
worth's  Collection  of  Voyages,  as  re- 
produced by  Kerr  in  his  well-known 
History  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (Edin- 
burgh, 1814;  vol.  xii.,  p.  423,  ad 
finem).  The  section  heaaings  have 
not  been  regarded,  the  entire  narra- 
tive being  treated  as  what  it  really  is 
— one  consecutive  story.] 

About  1  o'clock  on  monday  the 
10th  April,  some  of  the  people  who 
were  looking  out  for  the  ifuand  to 
which  we  were  bound,  said  they  saw 
land  ahead,  in  that  part  of  the  horizon 
where  it  was  expected  to  appear ;  bat 
it  was  so  faint,  that  whetner  theie 
was  land  in  sight  or  not  remained  a 
matter  of  dispute  till  sunset.  The 
next  morning,  however,  at  6  o'clock, 
we  were  convinced  that  those  who 
said  they  had  discovered  land  were 
not  mistaken ;  it  appeared  to  be  very 
high  and  mountainous,  extending 
from  W.  by  S.  half  S.  to  W.  by  ^ 
half  N.,  and  we  knew  it  to  be  the 
same  that  Captain  Wallis^  had  called 
King  George  the  Third's  Island.  We 
were  delayed  in  our  approach  to  it  by 
light  airs  and  calms,  so  that  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th  we  were  bat  little 
nearer  than  we  had  been  the  night 
before;  but  about  seven  a  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  before  eleven  several, 
canoes  were  seen  makinff  towards  tiie 
ship.  There  were  but  few  of  them, 
however,  that  would  come  near ;  and 
the  people  in  those  that  did,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  come  on  board. 
In  every  canoe  there  were  young  plan- 
tains, and  branches  of  a  tree  which 
the  Indians  call  "  £'  Midho ;"  the8^ 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  were  broo^t 
as  tokens  of  peace  and  amity ;  and 
the  people  in  one  of  the  canoes  handed 
them  up  the  ship's  side,  making  sig* 
nals  at  the  same  time  with  great 
earnestness,  which  we  did  not  imme- 
diately understand.  At  length  we 
guessed  that  they  wished  these  sym- 
bols should  be  placed  in  some  oonspi- 

^  Who  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe  in  1766-1768  in  the  Ddphin, 
and  come  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  natives  of  Otaheite. 
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cuons  part  of  the  ship  ;  we  therefore 
immediately  stuck  them  among  the 
rigging,  at  which  they  expressed  the 
greate^  satisfaction.  We  then  pur- 
chased their  cargoes,  consisting  of 
cocoa-nuts,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
which,  after  our  long  voyage,  were 
very  acceptable. 

We  stood  on  with  an  easy  sail  all 
night,  with  soundings  from  twenty- 
two  fathoms  to  twelve  ;  and  about  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  thirteen  fathoms  in  Port 
Koyal  Bay,  called  by  the  natives  Mata- 
vai.  We  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  who 
gave  us  cocoa-nuts,  fruit  resembling 
apjples,  bread-fruit,  and  some  small 
fishes,  in  exchange  for  beads  and 
other  trifles.  They  had  with  them  a 
pig,  which  they  would  not  part  with  for 
anything  but  a  hatchet,  and  therefore 
we  refused  to  purchase  it ;  because,  if 
we  save  them  a  hatchet  for  a  pig  now, 
we  knew  they  would  never  afterwards 
sell  one  for  less,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  buy  as  many  as  it  was  pro- 
bable we  should  want  at  that  price. 
The  bread-fruit  grows  on  a  tree  that 
is  about  the  size  of  a  middling  oak« 
Its  leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  and  a 
half  lonff,  of  an  oblong  shape,  deeply 
sinuated  like  those  of  the  fig-tree, 
which  they  resemble  in  consistence 
and  colour,  and  in  the  exuding  of  a 
white  milky  juice  upon  being  broken. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  child's  head,  and  the  surface  is 
reticulated  not  much  unlike  a  truffle. 
It  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and 
has  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  handle 
of  a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part 
lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core ;  it 
is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of 
the  consistence  of  new  bread.  It  must 
be  roasted  before  it  is  eaten,  being 
first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts. 
Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight 
sweetness  somewhat  resemblitfg  that 
of  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread  mixed 
with  a  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Among 
others  who  came  off*  to  the  ship  was 
an  elderly  man,  whose  name,  as  wo 
learned  afterwards,  was  Owhaw,  and 
who  was  immediately  known  to  Mr 
Gore,  and  several  others  who  had  been 


here  with  Captain  Wallis  ;  as  I  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  very  useful 
to  them,  I  took  him  on  board  the  ship 
with  some  others,  and  was  particularly 
attentive  to  gratify  him,  as  I  hoped 
he  might  also  be  useful  to  us. 

As  our  stay  here  was  not  likely  to 
be  verv  short,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
that  tne  merchandise  which  we  had 
brought  for  traffic  with  the  natives 
should  not  diminish  in  its  value, 
which  it  would  certainlv  have  done  if 
every  person  had  been  left  at  liberty 
to  give  what  he  pleased  for  such  things 
as  he  should  purchase  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  confusion  and  quarrels  must 
necessarily  have  arisen  from  there 
beinff  no  standard  at  market ;  I  drew 
np  tne  following  rules,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  punctually  ob- 
served: 

Bules  to  he  observed  by  every  person  in 
or  belonging  to  hie  Majesty's  bark 
the  Endea/vour,  for  the  better  estab' 
lishing  a  regular  and  uniform  trade 
for  provision^  Ac  toilh  the  inhabi' 
tants  of  King  George's  Island, 

I.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair 
means,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
the  natives ;  and  to  treat  them  with 
all  imaginable  humanity. 

II.  A  proper  person  or  persons  will 
be  appointed  to  trade  with  the  natives 
for  all  manner  of  provisions,  fmit, 
and  other  productions  of  the  earth ; 
and  no  officer  or  seaman,  or  other  per- 
son belonging  to  the  ship,  excepting 
such  as  are  so  appointed,  shall  trade 
or  offer  to  trade  for  any  sort  of  provi- 
sion, fruit,  or  other  production  of  the 
earth,  unless  they  nave  leave  so  to 
do. 

III.  Every  person  employed  on 
shore,  on  any  duty  whatsoever,  is 
strictly  to  attend  to  the  same  ;  and  if 
by  any  neglect  he  loseth  any  of  his 
arms  or  working  tools,  or  suffers  them 
to  be  stolen,  the  fnll  value  thereof 
will  be  charged  against  his  pay,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  navy  in 
such  cases,  and  he  shall  receive  such 
further  punishment  as  the  nature  of 
the  offence  may  deserve. 

IV.  The  same  v^snjdlX:^  V^X^  Nsi;- 
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ilicted  on  every  person  who  is  fonnd 
to  embezzle,  trade,  or  offer  to  trade, 
Mrith  any  part  of  the  ship's  stores  of 
what  nature  soever. 

V.  No  sort  of  iron,  or  anything 
that  is  made  of  iron,  or  any  sort  oi 
cloth,  or  other  useful  or  necessary 
articles,  are  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  anything  but  provision. 

J.  Cook. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  properly 
secured,  I  went  on  shore  with  Mr  mnks 
and  Dr  Solander,  a  party  of  men  under 
arms,  and  our  friend  Owhaw.  "We 
were  received  from  the  boat  by  some 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
looks  at  least  gave  us  welcome,  though 
they  were  struck  with  such  awe,  that 
the  first  who  approached  us  crouched 
so  low  that  he  almost  crept  upon  his 
hands  and  knees.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  he,  like  the  people  in  the  canoes, 
presented  to  us  the  same  symbol  of 
peace  that  is  known  to  have  been  in 
use  among  the  ancient  and  mighty 
nations  of  the  northern  hemisphere — 
the  green  branch  of  a  tree.  We  re- 
ceive it  with  looks  and  gestures  of 
kindness  and  satisfaction ;  and  observ- 
ing that  each  of  them  held  one  in  his 
hand,  we  immediately  gathered  every 
one  a  bough,  and  carried  it  in  our 
hands  in  the  same  manner. 

They  marched  with  us  about  half  a 
mile  towards  the  place  where  the  Bol- 

i)hin  had  watered,  conducted  by  Ow- 
law ;  they  then  made  a  full  stop,  and 
having  laid  the  ground  bare,  by  clear- 
ing away  all  the  plants  that  grew 
upon  it,  the  principal  persons  among 
them  throw  tneirgreen  oranchesupon 
the  naked  spot,  and  made  si^ps  that 
we  should  do  the  same.  We  immedi- 
ately showed  our  readiness  to  comply, 
and  to  give  a  greater  solemnity  to  the 
rite,  the  marines  were  drawn  up,  and 
marching  in  order,  each  dropped  his 
bough  upon  those  of  the  Indians,  and 
we  followed  their  example.  We  then 
proceeded,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
watering-place  it  was  intimated  to  us 
by  signs  that  we  might  occupy  that 
ground ;  but  it  happened  not  to  be  fit 
for  oar  purpose.  During  our  walk 
tbey  baa  shaken  off  their  tot  Umid 


sense  of  our  superiority,  and  were  be- 
come familiar :  they  went  with  na 
from  the  watering-plaoe  and  took  a 
circuit  through  the  woods ;  as  we  went 
along,  we  distributed  beads  and  other 
smali  presents  among  them,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  that  they  were 
much  gratified.  Our  circuit  was  not 
less  than  four  or  five  miles,  through 
groves  of  trees,  which  were  loaded 
with  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit,  and 
afforded  the  most  grateful  shade. 
Under  these  trees  were  the  habitations 
of  the  people,  most  of  them  being  only 
a  roof  without  walls ;  and  the  whole 
scene  realised  the  poetical  fables  of 
Arcadia.  We  remarked,  however,  not 
without  some  regret,  that  in  idl  our 
walk  we  had  seen  onlv  two  hogs,  and 
not  a  single  fowl.  Those  of  onr  com- 
pany who  had  been  here  with,  the  Dol- 
phin told  us,  that  none  of  the  people 
whom  we  had  yet  seen  were  of  the  first 
class ;  they  suspected  that  the  chiefk. 
had  removed,  and  upon  carrying  us  to 
the  place  where  what  they  called  the 
Queen's  Palace  had  stood,  we  fonnd 
that  no  traces  of  it  were  left.  We 
determined  therefore  to  return  in  the 
morning,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  noblesse  in  their  retreats. 

In  the  morning,  however,  before  we 
could  leave  the  ship,  several  canoes 
came  about  us,  most  of  them  from 
the  westward,  and  two  of  them  were 
filled  with  people  who  by  their  dress 
and  deportment  appeared  to  be  of  a 
superior  rank.  Two  of  these  came  on 
board,  and  each  singled  out  his  Mend ; 
one  of  them,  whose  name  we  fonnd  to 
be  Matahah,  fixed  npon  Mr  Banks, 
and  the  otlier  upon  me :  this  ceremony 
consisted  in  taking  off  great  part  of 
their  clothes  and  putting  them  upon 
us.  In  return  for  this,  we  presented 
each  of  them  with  a  hatchet  and  some 
beads.  Soon  after  they  made  signs 
for  us  to  go  with  them  to  the  places 
where thejrlived,  pointing  to  the  SW. ; 
and  as  I  was  desirous  of  finding  a 
more  commodious  harbour,  and  mak- 
ing further  trial  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  I  consented. 

I  ordered  out  two  boats,  and  with 
Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  the  other 
^ntlemen,  andourtwo  Indian  friends, 
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we  embarked  for  our  expedition.  After 
rowing  about  a  league,  they  made  signs 
tliat  we  should  go  on  shore,  and  gave 
us  to  understand  that  this  was  the 
place  of  their  residence.  "We  accord- 
ingly landed,  among  several  hundreds 
of  the  natives,  who  conducted  us  into 
a  house  of  much  greater  length  than 
any  we  had  seen.  When  we  entered, 
we  saw  a  middle-aged  man,  whose 
name  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
Tootahah ;  mats  were  immediately 
spread,  and  we  were  desired  to  sit 
down  over  against  him.  Soon  after 
we  were  seated,  he  ordered  a  cock  and 
hen  to  be  brought  out,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Mr  Banks  and  me  ;  we  ac- 
cepted the  present,  and  in  a  short 
time  each  of  us  received  a  piece  of 
cloth,  perfumed  after  their  manner, 
by  no  means  disagreeably,  which  they 
took  great  pains  to  make  us  remark. 
The  piece  presented  to  Mr  Banks  was 
eleven  varas  long  and  two  wide ;  in 
return  for  which,  he  gave  a  laced  silk 
neckcloth,  which  he  happeiked  to  have 
on,  and  a  linen  pocket  handkerchief. 
Tootahah  immeoiately  dressed  himself 
in  his  new  finery,  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect complacency  and  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  now  time  that  I  should  take 
some  notice  of  the  ladies. 

Soon  after  the  interchanging  of  our 
presents  with  Tootahah,  they  attended 
us  to  several  large  houses,  in  which 
we  walked  about  with  great  freedom : 
the^  showed  us  all  uie  civility  of 
which,  in  our  situation,  we  could  ac- 
cept ;  and,  on  their  part,  seemed  to 
have  no  scruple  that  would  have  pre- 
vented its  bemg  carried  further.  The 
houses,  which  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore, are  all  open,  except  a  roof,  afforded 
no  place  of  retirement ;  but  the  ladies, 
by  frequently  pointing  to  the  mats 
npon  the  ground,  and  sometimes  seat- 
ing themselves  and  drawing  us  down 
upon  them,  left  us  no  room  to  doubt 
of  their  being  much  less  jealous  of 
observation  than  we  were. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  friendly 
chief,  and  directed  our  course  along 
the  shore.  When  we  had  walked  about 
a  mile,  we  met,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
number  of  people,  another  cnief, 
whose  name  was  Tubourai  Tamaide, 


with  whom  we  were  also  to  catify  a 
treaty  of  peace,  with  the  ceremony  of 
which  we  were  now  become  bett^  ac- 
quainted. Havingreceived  ih»branch 
which  he  presented  to  us,  and  given 
another  in  return,  we  laid  our  hands 
upon  our  left  breasts  and  pronounced 
the  word  **  Taio,"  which  we  supposed 
to  signify  friend.  The  chief  then  gave 
us  to  understand  that  if  we  chose  to 
eat  he  had  victuals  ready  for  us.  We 
accepted  his  ofier^  and  dined  very 
heartily  upon  fish,  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  plantains,  dressed  after  their 
manner ;  they  ate  some  of  their  fish 
raw,  and  raw  fish  was  offered  to  us, 
but  we  declined  that  part  of  the  enter- 
tainments 

During  this  visit  a  wife  of  our  noble 
host,  whose  name  was  Tomio,  did  Mr 
Banks  the  honour  to  place  herself 
upon  the  same  mat  close  by  him. 
Tomio  was  not  in  the  first  bloom  of 
her  youth,  nor  did  she  appear  to  have 
been  ever  remarkable  for  ner  beauty ; 
he  did  not,  therefore,  I  believe,  pay 
her  the  most  flattering  attention.  It 
happened,  too,  as  a  further  mortifica- 
tion to  this  lady,  that  seeing  a  very 
pretty  girl  among  the  crowd,  he,  not 
adverting  to  the  dignity  of  his  com- 
panion, beckoned  her  to  come  to  him. 
The  girl,  after  some  entreaty  com- 
plied, and  sat  down  on  the  other  side 
of  him  ;  he  loaded  her  with  beads  and 
every  showy  trifle  that  would  please 
her.  His  princess,  though  she  was 
somewhat  mortified  at  the  preference 
that  was  given  to  her  rival,  did  not 
discontinue  her  civilities,  but  stiU  as- 
siduously supplied  him  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  such  other  dain- 
ties as  were  in  her  reach.  This  scene 
might  possibly  have  become  more 
cunous  and  interesting  if  it  had  not 
been  suddenly  interni]^;ed  by  an  inter- 
lude of  a  more  serious  kind.  Just  at 
this  time,  Dr  Solander  and  Mr  Monk- 
house  complained  that  their  pockets 
had  been  picked.  Dr  Solanaer  had 
lost  an  opera-^lass  in  a  shagreen  case, 
and  Mr  Momdiouse  his  snuff-box. 
This  incident  unfortunately  put  an 
end  to  the  good-humour  of  the  com- 
pany. Complaint  of  the  in^ux^  ^^ 
made  to  tlie  chid  \  vcA^  \a  ^gcv^  NX 
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weight,  Mr  Bauks  started  up  and 
hastily  struck  the  butt  end  of  his  fire- 
lock  upon  the  ground.  This  action, 
and  the  noise  that  accompanied  it, 
struck  the  whole  assembly  with  a 
panic ;  and  every  one  of  the  natives 
ran  out  of  the  house  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  except  the  chief,  three 
women,  and  two  or  three  others  who 
appeared  by  their  dress  to  be  of  a  supe- 
nor  rank. 

The  chief,  with  a  mixture  of  confu- 
sion and  concern,  took  Mr  Banks  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cloth  which  lay  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house ;  this  he  offered  to 
him  piece  by  piece,  intimating  by 
signs,  that  if  that  would  atone  for  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done,  he  might 
take  any  part  of  it,  or,  if  he  pleased, 
the  whole.  Mr  Banks  put  it  oy,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  wanted 
nothing  butwhat  had  been  dishonestly 
taken  away.  Toubourai  Tamaide  then 
went  hastily  out,  leaving  Mr  Banks 
with  his  wife  Tomio,  who,  during  the 
whole  scene  of  terror  and  confusion, 
had  ke]jt  constantly  at  his  side,  and 
intimating  his  desire  that  he  should 
wait  there  till  his  return.  Mr  Banks 
accordingly  sat  down  and  conversed 
with  her,  as  well  as  he  could  by  signs, 
about  half  an  hour.  The  chief  tnen 
came  back  with  the  snuff-box  and  the 
case  of  the  opera-glass  in  his  hand, 
and,  with  a  joy  in  his  countenance 
that  was  painted  with  a  strength  of 
expression  which  distinguishes  these 
people  from  all  others,  delivered  them 
to  tne  owners.  The  case  of  the  opera- 
glass,  however,  upon  being  opened, 
was  found  to  be  empty ;  upon  this  dis- 
covery, his  countenance  cnanged  in  a 
moment;  and  catching  Mr  Buiks 
again  by  the  hand,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  house  without  uttering  any  sound, 
and  led  him  along  the  shore,  walking 
with  ffreat  rapidi^.  When  they  had 
got  aoout  a  mile  from  the  house,  a 
woman  met  him  and  gave  him  a  piece 
of  cloth,  which  he  hastily  took  from 
her,  and  continued  to  press  forward 
with  it  in  his  hand.  Dr  Solander  and 
Mr  Monkhouse  had  followed  them, 
and  tbey  came  at  length  to  a  house 
whore  they  wen  receivwi  by  a  woieaii. 


to  whom  he  gave  the  cloth,  and  intim- 
ated to  the  gentlemen  that  the^  should 
give  her  some  beads.  They  immedi- 
ately complied ;  and  the  beads  and 
cloth  being  deposited  upon  the  floor, 
the  woman  went  out,  and  in  about 
half-an-hour  returned  with  the  opera- 
glass,  expressing  the  same  joy  npon  the 
occasion  that  had  before  beisn  expressed 
by  the  chief.  The  beads  were  now 
returned,  with  an  inflexible  reBolntion 
not  to  accept  them ;  and  tlie  cloth 
was  with  the  same  pertinacity  forced 
upon  Dr  Solander  as  a  recompense  for 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  him. 
He  could  not  avoid  accepting  the 
cloth,  but  insisted  in  his  torn  upon 
giving  a  new  present  of  beads  to  the 
woman.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  easy 
to  account  for  all  the  steps  that  were 
taken  in  the  recovery  of  this  glass  and 
snuff-box  ;  but  this  cannot  be  thought 
strange,  considering  that  the  scene  of 
action  was  among  a  people  whose  lan- 
guage, policy,  and  connections  are 
even  now  but  imperfectly  knofwn. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  show 
an  intelligence  and  influenee  wluch 
would  do  honour  to  any  system  of 
government,  however  re^;ular  and  im- 
proved. In  the  evening,  about  6 
o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  ship. 

On  tiie  next  momino,  Satarday  the 
15th,  several  of  the  <miefs  whom  we 
had  seen  the  day  before  came  on  board, 
and  brought  with  them  hogs,  bread- 
fruit, and  other  refreshments,  for  which 
we  gave  them  hatchets  and  linen,  and 
such  things  as  seemed  to  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. 

As  in  my  excursion  to  the  westwara 
I  had  not  found  any  more  convenient 
harbour  than  that  in  which  we  lay,  I 
determined  to  go  on  shore  and  fix 
upon  some  spot,  commanded  by  the 
ship's  guns,  where  I  might  throw  up  a 
small  fort  for  our  defence,  and  prepare 
for  making  our  astronomical  ooserva- 
tion.  I  therefore  took  a  party  of  men 
and  landed  without  delay,  acoompanied 
by  Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  the 
astronomer,  Mr  Green.  We  soon  fixed 
upon  a  part  of  the  sandy  beach  on  the 
if £.  point  of  the  bay,  which  was  in 
every  respect  convenient  for  our  pur- 
\ioae,  and  not  near  any  habitation  of 
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the  natives.  Having  marked  oat  the 
ground  that  we  intended  to  occupy,  a 
small  tent  belonging  to  Mr  Banks  was 
set  up,  which  had  been  brought  on 
shore  for  that  purpose  ;  by  this  time 
a  great  number  of  the  people  had 
gauiered  about  us,  but,  as  it  appeared, 
only  to  look  on,  there  not  being  a 
single  weapon  of  any  kind  among 
them.  I  intimated,  however,  that 
none  of  them  were  to  come  within  the 
line  I  had  drawn,  except  one,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  chief,  and  Owhaw.  To 
these  two  persons  I  addressed  myself 
by  signs,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  wanted  the 
ground  which  we  had  marked  out  to 
sleep  upon  for  a  certain  number  of 
nights,  and  that  then  we  should  go 
away.  Whether  I  was  understood,  I 
cannot  certainly  determine ;  but  the 
people  behaved  with  a  deference  and 
respect  that  at  once  pleased  and  sur- 
prised us ;  they  sat  down  peaceably 
without  the  circle,  and  looked  on, 
without  giving  us  any  interruption, 
till  we  haid  done,  which  was  upwards 
of  two  hours.  As  we  had  seen  no 
l)oultry,  and  but  two  hogs,  in  our 
walk  when  we  were  last  on  shore  at 
this  place,  we  suspected  that  upon  our 
arrival  they  had  been  driven  farther 
up  the  country;  and  the  rather,  as 
Owhaw  was  very  importunate  with 
us,  by  signs,  not  to  so  into  the  woods, 
which,  however,  and  partly  for  these 
reasons,  we  were  determined  to  do. 
Having  therefore  appointed  the  thir- 
teen marines  and  a  petty  officer  to 
guard  the  tent,  we  set  out,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  natives  joined 
our  party.  As  we  were  crossing  a 
little  river  that  lay  in  our  way,  we 
saw  some  ducks,  and  Mr  Banks,  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  over,  fired  at  them, 
and  happened  to  kill  three  at  one 
shot.  Tnis  struck  [the  natives]  with 
the  utmost  terror,  so  that  most  of  them 
fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  as  if  they 
also  had  been  shot  at  the  same  dis- 
charge. It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  they  recovered  from  their  fright, 
and  we  continued  our  route  ;  but  we 
had  not  gone  far  before  we  were  alarm- 
ed by  the  report  of  two  pieces,  which 
were  fired  by  the  guard  at  the  tent. 


We  had  then  stra^led  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  but  Owhaw  immedi- 
ately called  us  together,  and  by  waving 
his  liand,  sent  away  every  Indian  who 
followed  us  except  three,  each  of  whom, 
as  a  pledge  of  peace  on  their  part,  and 
an  entreaty  that  there  mLght  be  peace 
on  ours,  hastily  broke  a  branch  from 
the  trees,  and  came  to  us  with  it  in 
their  hands.  As  we  had  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  some  mischief  had 
happened,  we  hastened  back  to  the 
ten^  which  was  not  distant  above  half* 
a-mile ;  and  when  we  came  up,  we 
found  it  entirely  deserted,  except  by 
our  own  people. 

It  appeared  that  one  of  the  Indians 
who  remained  about  the  tent  after  we 
left  it,  had  watched  his  opportunity, 
and,  taking  the  sentry  unawares,  had 
snatched  away  his  musket.  Upon 
this  the  petty  officer,  a  midshipman, 
who  commanded  the  party — perhaps 
from  a  sudden  fear  of  further  violence^ 
perhaps  from  the  natural  petulance 
of  power  newly  acquired,  and  perhaps 
from  a  brutali^in  his  nature— ordered 
the  marines  to  fire.  The  men,  with  as 
little  consideration  or  humanity  as 
the^  officer,  immediately  discharged 
their  pieces  among  the  thickest  of  the 
flying  crowd,  consisting  of  more  than 
a  hundred ;  and,  observinsr  that  the 
thief  did  not  fall,  pursued  him  and 
shot  him  dead.  We  afterwards  learned 
that  none  of  the  others  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Owhaw,  who  had 
never  left  us,  observing  that  we  were 
now  totally  deserted,  got  together  a 
few  of  those  who  had  fled,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  and  ranged 
them  about  us.  We  endeavoured  to 
justify  our  pegple  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  to  convince  the  Indians  that  if 
they  did  no  wrong  to  us,  we  should 
do  no  wrong  to  them.  They  went 
away  without  any  appearance  of  dis- 
trustor  resentment;  and  having  struck 
our  tent,  we  returned  to  the  ship,  but 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  trans- 
actions of  the  day. 

Upon  questioning  our  people  more 
particularly,  whose  conduct  tney  soon 
perceived  we  could  not  approve,  they 
alleged  that  the  sentinel  whose  musk^ 
was  taken  away,  ^\i&Tw<(Afi!DL^^  we»kq^ 
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ed  and  thrown  down,  and  that  a  push 
was  afterwards  made  at  him  hy  the 
man  who  took  the  musket,  before  any 
command  was  given  to  fire.  It  was 
also  suggested,  that  Owhaw  had  sus- 
uicionSy  at  leasrt,  if  not  certain  know- 
ledge, that  something  would  be  at- 
tempted against  our  people  at  the  tent, 
which  made  him  so  very  earnest  in 
his  endeavours  to  prevent  our  leaving 
it.  Others  imputed  his  importunity  to 
his  desire  that  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  the  beach :  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  neither  Owhaw,  nor  the 
chiefs  who  remained  with  us  after  he 
had  sent  the  rest  of  the  people  away, 
would  have  inferred  the^oreach  of 
peace  from  the  firing  at  the  tent,  if 
they  had  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
some  injury  had  been  offered  by  their 
countrymen  ;  especially  as  Mr  Banks 
had  just  fired  at  the  ducks.  And  yet 
that  they  did  infer  a  breach  of  peace 
from  that  incident,  was  manifest  from 
their  waving  their  hands  for  the  peo- 
ple to  disperse,  and  instantly  pulling 
green  bcanches  from  the  trees.  But 
what  were  the  real  circumstances  of 
this  unhappv  afiair,  and  whether 
either,  and  which  of  these  conjectures 
were  true,  could  never  certainly  be 
known. 

The  next  morning  but  few  of  the 
natives  were  seen  upon  the  beach,  and 
not  one  of  them  came  off  to  the  ship. 
This  convinced  us  that  our  endeavours 
to  quiet  their  apprehensions  had  not 
been  effectual ;  and  we  remarked  with 
particular  regret,  that  we  were  deserted 
even  by  Owhaw,  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  constant  in  his  attachment, 
and  so  active  in  renewing  the  peace 
that  had  been  broken.  Appearances 
being  thus  unfavourable,  I  warped 
the  ship  nearer  to  the  shore,  and 
moored  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  all  the  N£.  part  of  the  bay, 
particularly  the  place  which  I  had 
marked  out  for  building  a  fort  In 
the  evening,  however,  I  went  on  shore 
with  only  a  boat's  crew,  and  some  of 
the  gentlemen.  The  natives  gathered 
about  us,  but  not  in  the  same  num- 
ber as  before.  There  were,  I  believe, 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  they 
tnScked  with  us  for  cocoa-nuta  and 


other  fruit,  toall  appearance  asfhendly 
as  ever. 

On  the  17th,  early  in  the  morning, 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Mr 
Buchan,  the  person  whom  Mr  Banks 
had  brought  out  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  fiffures.  He  was  a  sober, 
diligent,  and  ingenious  young  man, 
and  greatly  regretted  by  Mr  Banks  ; 
who  nopea,  b^  his  means,  to  have 
gratified  his  friends  in  England  with 
representations  of  this  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  which  no  other  per- 
son on  board  could  delineate  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  elegance.  He  had 
always  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
one  of  which  seized  him  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  and  this 
disorder  being  aggravated  by  a  bilious 
complaint  which  he  contracted  on 
boani  the  ship,  at  length  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  bury  him  on  shore,  but  Mr  Banks 
thinking  that  it  might  perhaps  give 
offence  to  the  natives,  with  whose 
customs  we  were  then  wholly  unac- 
quainted, we  committed  his  body  to 
tne  sea,  with  as  much  decency  and 
solemnity  as  our  circumstances  and 
situation  would  admit. 

In  the  forenoon  of  this  day  we  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Tubourai  Tamaide, 
and  Tootahah,  our  chiefs,  firom  the 
west :  they  brought  with  them,  as 
emblems  of  peace,  not  branches  of 
plantain,  but  two  young  trees,  and 
would  not  venture  on  board  till  these 
had  been  received ;  having  probtibly 
been  alarmed  by  the  misiuuef  which 
had  been  done  at  the  tent.  Each  of 
them  also  brought,  as  propitiatory 
gifts,  some  bre^-fruit,  ana  a  hog 
ready  dressed.  This  was  a  most  ac- 
ceptable present,  as  we  perceived  that 
hogs  were  not  always  to  be  got ;  and 
in  return  we  gave  to  each  of  our  noble 
benefactors  a  hatchet  and  a  naiL  In 
the  evening  we  went  on  shore  and  set 
up  a  tent,  in  which  Mr  Oreen  and 
myself  spent  the  night*  in  order  to 
observe  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite 
of  Jupiter ;  but  the  weather  becoming 
cloudy,  we  were  disappointed. 

On  the  18th,  at  daybreak,  I  went 
on  shore,  with  as  many  people  83 
could  possibly  be  spared  from  the 
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ship,  and  began  to  erect  our  fort. 
Wmle  some  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing np  entrenchments,  others  were 
busy  in  cutting  pickets  and  fascines, 
which  the  natives,  who  soon  gathered 
round  us  as  they  had  been  us^  to  d!b, 
were  so  far  from  hindering,  that  many 
of  them  voluntarily  assisted  us,  bring- 
ing the  pickets  and  fascines  from  the 
wood  where  theyjiad  been  cut,  with 
great  alacrity.  We  had,  indeed^  been 
so  scrupulous  of  invading  their  pro- 
perty, tnat  we  purchased  every  stake 
which  was  used  upon  this  occasion, 
and  cut  down  no  tree  till  we  had  first 
obtained  their  consent.  The  soil 
where  we  constructed  our  fort  was 
sandy,  and  this  made  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  entrenchments  with 
wood  ;  three  sides  were  to  be  fortified 
this    manner ;    the    fourth 


in 


was 


bounded  by  a  river,  upon  the  banks 
of  which  I  proposed  to  place  a  proper 
number  of  water-casks.  This  oay  we 
served  pork  to  the  ship's  company  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  Indians  Drought 
down  BO  much  bread-fruit  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  that  we  found  it  necessary  to 
send  away  part  of  them  unbought, 
and  to  acquaint  them  by  signs,  that 
we  should  want  no  more  for  two  days 
to  come.  Evervthing  was  purchased 
this  day  with  beads ;  a  single  bead, 
as  big  as  a  pea,  being  the  purchase  of 
five  or  six  cocoa-nuts,  and  as  many  of 
the  bread-fruit  Mr  Banks's  tent  was 
got  up  before  night  within  the  works, 
and  ne  slept  on  shore  for  the  first 
time.  Proper  sentries  were  placed 
round  it,  but  no  Indian  attempted  to 
approach  it  the  whole  night. 

The  next  morning,  our  friend  Tu- 
bourai  Tamaide  made  Mr  Banks  a 
visit  at  the  tent,  and  brought  with 
him  not  only  his  wife  and  family,  but 
the  roof  of  a  house,  and  several  mater- 
ials for  setting  it  up,  with  furniture 
and  implements  of  various  kinds,  in- 
tending, as  we  understood  him,  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. This  instance  of  his  confidence 
and  good-will  ^ave  us  great  pleasure, 
and  we  determined  to  strengthen  his 
attachment  to  us  by  every  means  in 
our  power.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
took  Mr  Banks  by  the  hand,  and 


leading  him  out  of  the  line,  signified 
that  he  should  accompany  him  into 
the  woods.  Mr  Banks  readily  con- 
sented, and  having  walked  with  him 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  arrived 
at  a  kind  of  awning  which  he  had 
already  set  up,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  his  occasional  habitation.  Here 
he  unfolded  a  bundle  of  his  country 
cloth,  and  taking  out  two  garments, 
one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  other  of  very 
neat  matting,  he  clothed  Mr  Banks 
in  them,  ana  without  any  other  cere- 
mony immediately  conducted  him 
back  to  the  tent.  His  attendants 
soon  after  brought  him  some  pork 
and  bread-fruit,  which  he  ate,  dip- 
ping his  meat  into  salt  water  instead 
of  sauce  ;  after  his  meal  he  retired  to 
Mr  Banks's  bed,  and  slept  about  an 
hour.  In  the  afternoon,  his  wife 
Tomio  brought  to  the  tent  a  young 
man  about  two-and-twenty  years  <» 
age,  of  a  very  comely  appearance, 
wnom  they  both  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge as  their  son,  though  we  after- 
wards discovered  that  he  was  not  so. 
In  the  evening,  this  young  man  and 
another  chief,  who  had  abo  paid  ns 
a  visit,  went  away  to  the  westward, 
but  Tnbourai  Tamaide  and  his  wife 
returned  to  the  awning  in  the  skirts 
of  the  wood. 

Our  surgeon,  Mr  Monkhouse,  hav- 
ing walked  out  this  evening,  reported 
that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  been  shot  at  the  tents,  which 
he  said  was  wrapped  in  cloth,  and 

E laced  on  a  kind  of  bier,  supported 
y  stakes,  under  a  roof  that  seemed 
to  have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose ; 
that  near  it  were  deposited  some  in- 
struments of  war,  and  other  thingiB, 
which  he  would  particularly  have 
examined  but  for  the  stench  of  the 
body,  which  was  intolerable.  He 
said,  that  he  saw  also  two  more  sheds 
of  the  same  kind,  in  one  of  which 
were  the  bones  of  a  human  body  that 
had  lain  till  they  were  quite  dry. 
We  discovered,  afterwards,  that  this 
was  the  way  in  which  they  usually 
disposed  of  their  dead. 

A  kind  of  market  now  began  to  be 
kept  just  without  the  lines,  and  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  ever^^Xsts^ 
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bat  pork.  Tuboarai  Tamaide  was 
oar  constant  guest,  imitating  our 
manners,  even  to  the  using  of  a  knife 
and  fork,  which  he  did  very  handily. 
As  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  Mr 
Monkhouse's  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  I  took 
an  opportunity  to  go  with  some  others 
to  see  it.  I  found  the  shed  under 
which  his  body  lay,  close  by  the 
house  in  which  he  resided  when  he 
was  alive,  some  others  being  not  more 
than  ten  yards  distant ;  it  was  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  eleven  broad, 
and  of  a  proportionable  height ;  one 
end  was  wholly  open,  and  the  other 
end,  and  the  two  sides,  were  partly 
enclosed  with  a  kind  of  wicker  work. 
The  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was 
deposited  was  a  frame  of  wood  like 
that  in  which  the  sea-beds,  called 
cots,  are  placed,  with  a  matted  bot- 
tom, and  supported  by  four  posts,  at 
the  height  of  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  Tlie  body  was  covered  first 
with  a  mat,  and  then  with  white 
cloth  ;  by  the  side  of  it  lay  a  wooden 
mace,  one  of  their  weapons  of  war, 
and  near  the  head  of  it,  which  lay 
next  to  the  close  end  of  the  shed,  lay 
two  cocoa-nut  shells,  such  as  are  some- 
time used  to  carry  water  in  ;  at  the 
other  end  a  bunch  of  green  leaves, 
with  some  dried  twigs,  all  tied  to- 
gether, were  stuck  in  the  ground,  by 
which  lay  a  stone  about  as  big  as  a 
cocoa-nut.  Near  these  la^  one  of  the 
young  plantain  trees,  which  are  used 
for  emblems  of  peace,  and  close  by  it 
a  stone  axe.  At  the  open  end  of  the 
shed  also  hung,  in  several  strings,  a 
great  number  of  palm-nuts,  and  with- 
out the  shed  was  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground  the  stem  of  a  plantain  tree 
about  five  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of 
which  was  placed  a  cocoa-nut  soell 
full  of  fresh  water.  Against  the  side 
of  one  of  the  posts  hung  a  small  ba^, 
containing  a  few  pieces  of  bread-fruit 
ready  roasted,  wluch  were  not  all  put 
in  at  the  same  time,  for  some  of  them 
were  fresh;  and  others  stale.  I  took 
notice  that  several  of  the  natives  ob- 
served us  with  a  mixture  of  solicitude 
and  jealousy  in  their  countenances, 
smd  by  their  gestures  expressed  uneasi- 


ness when  we  went  near  the  body, 
standing  themselves  at  a  little  dis- 
tance while  we  were  making  our  exa- 
mination, and  appearing  to  oe  pleaAsd 
when  we  came  away. 

Our  residence  on  shore  would  by 
no  means  have  been  disagreeable  if 
we  had  not  been  incessantly  torment- 
ed by  the  fiies,  which,  among  other 
mischief,  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  llr  Parkinson,  Mr  Bank's  natural 
history  painter,  to  work ;  for  they  not 
only  covered  his  subject  so  as  that  no 
part  of  its  surface  could  be  seen,  but 
even  ate  the  colour  off  the  Pjper  as 
fast  as  he  could  lay  it  on.  We  had 
recourse  to  mosquito-nets  and  fly- 
traps, which,  though  they  made  the 
inconvenience  tolerable,  were  very  far 
from  removing  it. 

On  the  22a,  Tootahah  gave  us  a 
specimen  of  the  music  of  this  country : 
four  persons  performed  upon  flutes, 
which  had  only  two  stops,  and  there- 
fore could  not  sound  more  than  four 
notes  by  half  tones.  They  were 
sounded  like  our  German  flutes,  ex- 
cej)t  that  the  performer,  instead  of 
applying  it  to  nis  mouth,  blew  into 
it  with  one  nostril,  while  he  stopped 
the  other  with  his  thumb.  To  these 
instruments  four  other  persons  sung, 
and  kept  very  good  time;  but  only 
one  tune  was  played  during  the  whole 
concert. 

Several  of  the  natives  brought  us 
axes,  which  they  had  received  from 
on  board  the  Dolphin,  to  grind  and 
repair;  but  among  others  there  was 
one  which  became  the  subject  of  much 
speculation,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
French.  After  mucn  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  a  ship  had  Deen  here 
between  our  arrival  and  the  departure 
of  the  Dolphin,  which  we  then  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  but 
afterwards  knew  to  have  been  the 
Boudeuse,  commanded  by  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville. 

On  the  24th,  Mr  Banks  and  Dr 
Solandcr  examined  the  country  for 
several  miles  along  the  shore  to  the 
eastward.  For  about  two  miles  it 
was  flat  and  fertile;  after  that  the 
hills  stretched  quite  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  a  little  farther  ran  out  into 
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the  sea,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
climb  over  them.  These  hills,  which 
were  barren,  continued  for  about  three 
miles  more,  and  then  terminated  in  a 
large  plain,  which  was  fall  of  good 
houses,  and  people  who  appeared  to 
live  in  great  affluence.  In  this  place 
there  was  a  river,  much  more  con- 
siderable than  that  at  our  fort,  which 
issued  from  a  deep  and  beautiful  val- 
ley, and  where  our  travellers  crossed 
it,  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  was  near  100  yards  wide.  About 
a  mile  beyond  this  river  the  country 
became  again  barren,  the  rocks  every- 
where projecting  into  the  sea,  for 
which  reason  they  resolved  to  return. 
Just  as  they  had  formed  this  resolu- 
tion, one  of  the  natives  offered  them 
refreshment,  which  they  accepted. 
They  found  this  man  to  be  of  a  Kind 
that  has  been  described  by  various 
authors  as  mixed  with  many  nations, 
but  distinct  from  them  all.  His  skin 
was  of  a  dead  white,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  what  is  called  com- 
plexion, though  some  parts  of  his 
body  were  in  a  small  degree  less  white 
than  others;  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
beard  were  as  white  as  his  skin ;  his 
eves  appeared  as  if  they  were  blood- 
shot, and  be  seemed  to  be  very  short- 
sighted. At  their  return  they  were 
met  by  Tnbourai  Tamaide  and  his 
women,  who,  at  seeins  them,  felt  a 
joy  which  not  being  able  to  express, 
they  burst  into  tears,  and  went  some 
time  before  their  passion  could  be  re- 
strained. 

This  evening  Dr  Solander  lent  his 
knife  to  one  of  these  women,  who 
neglected  to  return  it,  and  the  next 
morning  Mr  Banks's  also  was  missing. 
Upon  this  occasion  I  must  bear  my 
testimony  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women, 
are  the  arrantest  thieves  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  very  day  after 
we  arrived  here,  when  they  came  on 
board  us,  the  chiefs  were  employed 
in  stealing  what  they  could  m  the 
cabin,  and  their  dependants  were  no 
less  industrious  in  other  parts  of  the 
ship :  they  snatched  up  everything 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  se- 
crete, till  they  got  on  shore,  even  to 
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the  glass  ports,  two  of  which  they 
carried  off  undetected.  Tubouni 
Tamaide  was  the  only  one  except 
Tootahah  who  had  not  been  found 
guilty,  and  the  presumption,  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  that  he  was 
exempt  from  a  vice  of  which  the 
whole  nation  besides  were  guilty, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  outweigh 
strong  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
Mr  Banks,  therefore,  though  not 
without  some  reluctance,  accused  him 
of  having  stolen  his  knife.  He 
solemnly  and  steadily  denied  that  he 
knew  anything  of  it;  upon  which  Mr 
Banks  made  him  understand  that 
whoever  had  taken  it,  be  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it  returned.  Upon 
this  resolute  declaration,  one  of  the 
natives  who  was  present  produced  a 
rag  in  which  three  knives  were  vei^ 
carefully  tied  up.  One  was  that 
which  Dt  Solanaer  had  lent  to  the 
woman,  another  was  a  table  knife 
belonging  to  me,  and  the  owner  of 
the  third  was  not  known.  With  these 
the  chief  immediately  set  out  in  order 
to  make  restitution  of  them  to  their 
owners  at  the  tents.  Mr  Banks  re- 
mained with  the  women,  who  ex- 
pressed great  apprehensions  that  some 
mischiei  was  designed  against  their 
lord.  When  he  came  to  the  tents, 
he  restored  one  of  the  knives  to  Dr 
Solander  and  another  to  me,  the  third 
not  being  owned,  and  then  began  to 
search  for  Mr  Banks's  in  all  the  places 
where  he  had  ever  seen  it  After 
some  time,  one  of  Mr  Banks's  ser« 
vants,  understanding  what  he  was 
about,  immediately  fetched  his  mas- 
ter's knife,  which  it  seems  he  had 
laid  by  the  day  before,  and^  till  now 
knew  nothing  of  its  having,  been 
missed.  Tubourai  Tamaide,  upon 
this  demonstration  of  his  innocence, 
expressed  the  strongest  emotions  of 
mind,  both  in  his  looks  and  gestures ; 
the  tears  started  from  Ms  eyes,  and 
he  made  signs  with  the  knife,  that, 
if  he  was  ever  guilty  of  such  an  action 
as  had  been  imput^  to  him,  he  would 
submit  to  have  his  throat  cut  He 
then  rushed  out  of  the  lines,  and 
returned  hastily  to  Mr  Banks,  with  a 
countenance  that  severely  re^too^^V^s^ 
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him  with  his  suspicions.  Mr  Banks 
soon  understood  that  the  knife  had 
been  received  from  his  servant,  and 
was  scarcely  less  affected  at  what  had 
happened  than  the  chief;  he  felt 
himself  to  be  the  guilty  person,  and 
was  very  desirous  to  atone  for  his 
fault  The  poor  Indian,  however 
violent  his  passions,  was  a  stranger 
to  sullen  resentment;  and  upon  Mr 
Banks's  spending  a  little  time  famil- 
iarly with  him,  and  making  him  a 
few  trifling  presents,  he  forgot  the 
¥rrong  that  had  been  done  him,  and 
was  perfectly  reconciled. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  these  people  have  a  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  from  the 
mere  dictates  of  natural  conscience; 
and  involuntarily  condemn  themselves 
when  they  do  that  to  others  which 
they  would  condemn  others  for  doing 
to  them.  That  Tubourai  Tamaide 
felt  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  is 
certain ;  for  the  imputation  of  an  ac- 
tion which  he  considered  as  indiffer- 
ent, would  not,  when  it  appeared  to 
be  groundless,  have  movea  nim  with 
such  excess  of  passion.  We  must 
indeed  estimate  the  virtue  of  these 
people  by  the  conformity  of  their 
conduct  to  what  in  their  opinion  is 
right ;  but  we  must  not  hastily  con- 
clude that  theft  is  a  testimony  of  the 
same  depravity  in  them  that  it  is  in 
us,  in  the  instances  in  which  our 
people  were  sufferers  by  their  dis- 
honesty ;  for  their  temptation  was 
such  as  to  surmount,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  uncommon  in- 
tegritv  among  those  who  have  more 
knowledge,  better  principles,  and 
stronger  motives  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  illicit  advantage.  An  Inaian 
among  penny  knives  and  beads,  or 
even  naus  and  broken  glass,  is  in  the 
same  state  of  trial  with  the  meanest 
servant  in  Europe  among  unlocked 
coffers  of  jewels  and  gold. 

On  the  26th  I  mounted  six  swivel 
guns  upon  the  fort,  which  I  was  sorry 
to  see  struck  the  natives  with  dread. 
Some  fishermen  who  lived  upon  the 
point  removed  farther  off,  and  Owhaw 
told  us,  by  signs,  that  in  four  days 
we  should  &re  great  gons. 


On  the  27th,  Tubourai  Tamaide, 
with  a  friend,  who  ate  with  a  voracity 
that  I  never  saw  before,  and  the 
three  women  that  usually  attended 
him,  whose  names  were  Terapo,  Tirao, 
and  Omie,  dined  at  the  fort  In  the 
evening  they  took  their  leave,  and 
set  out  for  the  house  which  Tubourai 
Tamaide  had  set  up  in  the  skirts  of 
the  wood ;  but  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  returned  in  great  emo- 
tion, and  hastily  seizing  B&  Banks's 
arm,  made  signs  that  he  should  fol- 
low him.  Mr  Banks  immediately 
complied,  and  they  soon  came  to  a 

Elace  where  they  found  the  ship  s 
utcher,  with  a  reaping-hook  in  his 
hand.  Here  the  chief  stopped,  and, 
in  a  transport  of  rage  which  rendered 
his  signs  scarcely  intelligible,  inti- 
mated that  the  butcher  had  threat- 
ened, or  attempted,  to  cut  his  wife's 
throat  with  the  reaping-hook.  Mr 
Banks  then  signified  to  him,  that  if 
he  could  fuUv  explain  the  offence,  the 
man  should  be  punished.  Upon  this 
he  became  more  calm,  and  made  Mr 
Banks  understand  that  the  offender, 
having  taken  a  fancv  to  a  stone 
hatchet  which  lay  in  his  house,  had 
offered  to  purchase  it  of  his  wife  for  a 
nail ;  that  she  having  refused  to  part 
with  it  upon  any  terms,  he  nad 
catched  it  up,  and  throwing  down 
the  nail,  threatened  to  cut  her  throat 
if  she  made  any  resistance.  To  prove 
this  chaise,  the  hatchet  and  the  nail 
were  produced ;  and  the  butcher  had 
so  little  to  say  in  his  defence,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  of  its  truth. 

Mr  Banks  having  reported  this 
matter  to  me,  I  took  an  opportunity, 
when  the  chief  and  his  women,  with 
other  Indians,  were  on  board  the  ^p, 
to  call  up  the  butcher,  and  after  a 
recapitulation  of  the  charse  and  the 
proof,  I  gave  orders  that  ne  should 
be  punished,  as  well  to  prevent  other 
offences  of  the  same  kino,  as  to  accmit 
Mr  Banks  of  his  promise.  The  In- 
dians saw  him  stripped  and  tied  up 
to  the  ri^ng  with  a  fixed  attention, 
waiting  in  silent  suspense  for  the 
event ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  stroke 
was  given,  they  interfered  with  great 
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agitation,  earnestly  entreating  that 
the  rest  of  the  punishment  might  be 
remitted.  To  this,  however,  for 
many  reasons,  I  could  not  consent ; 
and  when  they  found  that  they  could 
not  prevail  by  their  intercession,  they 
gave  vent  to  their  pilr  by  tears. 

Their  tears,  indeoo,  like  those  of 
children,  were  always  ready  to  express 
any  passion  that  was  strongly  excited, 
and,  like  those  of  children,  they  also 
appeared  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
shed  ;  of  which  the  following,  among 
many  others,  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
even  before  it  was  day,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  came  down  to  the  fort, 
and  Terapo  being  observed  among  the 
women  on  the  outside  of  the  gate, 
Mr  Banks  went  out  and  brought  her 
in  ;  he  saw  that  the  tears  then  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  she  en- 
tered they  began  to  flow  in  great 
abundance.      He  inquired  earnestly 
the  cause,  but  instead  of  answering, 
ohe  took  from  under  her  garment  a 
shark's  tooth,  and  struck  it  six  or 
seven  times  into  her  head  with  great 
force ;  a  profusion  of  blood  followed, 
and  she  talked  loud,  but  in  a  most 
melancholy  tone,  for  some  minutes, 
without  at  all  regarding  his  inquiries, 
which  he  repeat^  with  still  more  im- 
patience and  concern,  while  the  other 
Indians,  to  his  great  surprise,  talked 
and  laughed,  without  ti^ung  the  least 
notice  of  her  distress.     But  hex  0¥m 
behaviour  was  still  more  extraordin- 
ary.    As  soon  as  the  bleeding  was 
over,  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and 
b^;an  to  collect  some  small  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  during  her  bleeding  she 
had  thrown  down  to  catch  the  blood  ; 
as  soon  as  she  had  picked  them  all 
up,  she  carried  them  out  of  the  tent, 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  carefully 
dispersing  them    abroad,   as  if  she 
wisned  to  prevent  the  sight  of  them 
from  reviving   the  remembrance  of 
what  she  had  done.   She  then  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  after  having  wasned 
her  whole  body,  returned  to  the  tents 
with  the  same  gaiety  and  cheerfulneas 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  is  not  indeed  strange  that  the 
sorrows  of  these  artless  people  should 


be  transient,  any  more  than  that 
their  passions  should  be  suddenly  and 
stronely  expressed.  What  they  feel 
they  have  never  been  taught  either  to 
dis^ise  or  suppress,  ana  having  no 
habits  of  thinking  which  perpetually 
recall  the  past,  and  anticipate  the 
future,  they  are  affected  by  all  the 
changes  of  the  passing  hour,  and  re- 
flect the  colour  of  the  time,  however 
frequently  it  may  vary.  They  have 
no  project  which  is  to  be  pursued  from 
day  to  day,  the  subject  of  unremitted 
anxiety  and  solicitude,  that  first 
rushes  into  the  mind  when  they 
awake  in  the  morning,  and  is  last  dis* 
missed  when  they  sleep  at  night. 
Yet,  if  we  admit  mat  they  are  upon 
the  whole  happier  than  we,  we  must 
admit  that  the  child  is  happier  than 
the  man,  and  that  we  are  losers  by  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  views. 

Canoes  were  continually  coming  in 
during  all  this  forenoon,  and  the 
tents  at  the  fort  were  crowded  with 
people  of  both  sexes  from  different 
parts  of  the  island.  ^  I  was  myself 
busy  on  board  the  ship,  but  Mr  Mol- 
lineux,  our  master,  who  was  one  of 
those  that  made  the  last. voyage  in  the 
Dolphin,  went  on  shore.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  Mr  Banks's  tent,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  one  of  the  women,  who 
was  sitting  there  with  great  compo- 
sure among  the  rest,  and  immediately 
declared  her  to  be  the  petson  who  at 
that  time  was  supposed  to  be  the  queen 
of  the  island ;  she  also,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledging  him  to  be  one  of 
the  strangers  whom  she  had  seen  be- 
fore. The  attention  of  all  present 
was  now  diverted  from  every  other 
oblect,  and  wholly  engaged  in  con- 
sidering a  person  who  had  made  so 
distinguished  a  figure  in  the  accounts 
that  had  been  given  of  this  island  by 
its  firbt  discoverers;  and  we  soon 
learned  that  her  name  was  Oberea. 
She  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  was  not  only  tall,  but  of  a 
large  make  ;  her  skin  was  white,  and 
there  was  an  uncommon  intelligence 
and  sensibility  in  her  eyes.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  be^n  Yi^AXL^s^xci&^^^DASB^ 
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she  was  yonDg,  but  at  this  time  little 
more  than  memorials  of  her  beauty 
were  left. 

As  soon  as  her  quality  was  known, 
an  ofifer  was  made  to  conduct  her  to 
the  ship.  Of  this  she  readily  accepted, 
and  came  on  board  with  two  men  and 
several  women,  who  seemed  to  be  all 
of  her  family.  1  received  her  with 
such  marks  of  distinction  as  I  thought 
would  gratify  her  most,  and  was  not 
sparing  of  my  presents,  among  which 
this  august  personace  seemed  particu- 
larly delighted  wim  a  chila  s  doll. 
After  some  time  spent  on  board,  I  at- 
tended her  back  to  the  shore  ;  and  as 
soon  as  we  landed,  she  presented  me 
with  a  hog,  and  several  bunches  of 
plantains,  which  she  caused  to  be 
carried  from  her  canoes  up  to  the  fort 
in  a  kind  of  procession,  of  which  she 
and  myself  brought  up  the  rear.  In 
our  wav  to  the  fort  we  met  Tootahah, 
who,  tnough  not  king,  appeared  to  be 
at  this  time  invested  with  the  sovereign 
authority.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  distinction  that  was 
shown  to  the  lady,  and  became  so 
jealous  when  she  produced  her  doll, 
that  to  propitiate  him  it  was  thought 
proper  to  compliment  him  with  an- 
other. At  this  time  he  thought  fit 
to  prefer  a  doll  to  a  hatchet ;  but  this 
preference  arose  only  from  a  childish 
jealousy,  which  could  not  be  soothed 
out  by  a  gift  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  had  been  presented 
to  Oberea ;  for  dolls  in  a  very  short 
time  were  universally  considered  as 
trifles  of  no  value. 

^  The  men  who  had  visited  us  from 
time  to  time  had,  without  scruple,  eaten 
of  our  provisions ;  but  the  women  had 
never  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to  taste 
a  morsel.  To  day,  however,  though 
they  refused  the  most  pressing  solicite- 
tions  to  dine  with  the  gentlemen,  they 
afterwards  retired  to  the  servants' 
apartment,  and  ate  of  plantains  very 
heartily  ;  a  mystery  of  female  econo- 
my here,  whicn  none  of  us  could  ex- 
plain. 

On  the  29th,  not  very  early  in  tlie 
forenoon,  Mr  Banks  went  to  pay  his 
court  to  Oberea,  and  was  told  mat  she 
was  still  asleep  under  the  awning  of 


her  canoe.  Thither,  therefore,  he 
went,  intending  to  call  her  up,  a 
liberty  which  he  thought  he  mi^ht 
take  without  any  danger  of  giving 
offence.  But,  upon  looking  into  her 
chamber,  to  his  great  astonishment 
he  found  her  in  bed  with  a  handsome 
young  fellow  about  five-and-twenty, 
whose  name  was  Obadde.  He  retreated 
with  some  haste  and  confusion,  but 
was  soon  made  to  understand  that  such 
amours  gave  no  occasion  to  scandal, 
and  that  Obad^wasuniversally  known 
to  have  been  selected  by  her  as  the 
object  of  her  private  favours.  The  lady 
bemg  too  polite  to  suffer  Mr  Banks  to 
wait  long  m  her  antechamber,  dressed 
herself  with  more  than  usual  expedi- 
tion, and,  as  a  token  of  special  grace, 
clothed  him  in  a  suit  of  fine  cloth,  and 
proceeded  with  him  to  the  tents.  In 
the  evening  Mr  Banks  paid  a  visit  to 
Tubourai  Tamaide,  as  ne  had  often 
done  before,  by  candle  light,  and  was 
ec^ually  grieved  and  surprised  to  find 
him  and  his  family  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  and  most  of  them  in  tears.  He 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  therefore  his  stay  among 
them  was  but  short.  When  he  re- 
ported this  circumstance  to  the  offi- 
cers at  the  fort,  they  recollected  that 
Owhaw  had  foretold  that  in  four  days 
we  should  fire  our  great  guns ;  and  as 
this  was  the  eve  of  the  third  day,  the 
situation  in  which  Tubourai  Tamaide 
and  his  family  had  been  found,  alarmed 
them.  The  sentries,  therefore,  were 
doubled  at  the  fort,  and  the  gentlemen 
slept  under  arms ;  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr  Banks  himself  went  roand 
the  point,  but  found  everything  so 
quiet  that  he  gave  up  all  suspicions  of 
mischief  intended  by  the  natives  as 
groundless.  We  had,  however,  an- 
other source  of  security ;  our  little  for- 
tification was  now  complete.  The 
north  and  south  sides  consisted  of  a 
bank  of  earth  four  feet  and  a  half  high 
on  the  inside,  and  a  ditch  without,  ten 
feet  broad  and  six  deep ;  on  the  west 
side,  facing  the  bay,  there  was  a  bank 
of  earth  four  feet  high,  and  palisadoes 
upon  that,  but  no  ditch,  the  works 
here  being  at  high-water  mark  ;  on 
the  east  side,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
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river,  was  placed  a  double  row  of 
water-casks  nlled  with  water ;  and,  as 
this  was  the  weakest  side,  the  two 
4-poQnder8  were  planted  there,  and  six 
swivel  guns  were  mounted  so  as  to 
command  the  only  two  avenues  from 
the  woods.  Our  garrison  consisted  of 
about  five-and-forty  men  with  small 
arms,  including  the  officers,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  resided  on  shore  ;  and 
our  sentries  were  as  well  relieved  as  on 
the  best  reflated  frontier  in  Europe. 
We  continued  our  vigilance  the  next 
day,  though  we  had  no  particular 
reason  to  think  it  necessary;  but 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Tomio  came  running  to  the  tents, 
with  a  mixture  of  grief  and  fear  in 
her  countenance,  and  taking  Mr 
Banks,  to  whom  tiiey  applied  in  every 
emergency  and  distress,  by  the  arm, 
intimated  that  Tubourai  Tamaide  was 
dying,  in  consequence  of  something 
which  our  people  had  given  him  to 
eat,  and  tmit  he  must  instantly  go 
wi^  her  to  his  house.  Mr  Banlcs  set 
out  without  dela^,  and  found  his 
Indian  friend  leaning  his  head  against 
a  post  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost 
lanjguor  and  despondency ;  the  people 
about  him  intimated  that  he  had  been 
vomiting,  and  brought  out  a  leaf 
folded  up  with  great  care,  which,  they 
said,  contained  some  of  the  poison, 
by  the  deleterious  effects  of  which  he 
was  now  dying.  Mr  Banks  hastily 
opened  the  leu,  and  upon  examining 
its  contents,  found  them  to  be  no 
other  than  a  chew  of  tobacco,  which 
the  chief  had  begged  of  some  of  our 
people,  and  which  they  had  indiscreetly 
given  him.  He  had  observed  that 
they  kept  it  long  in  the  mouth,  and 
being  desirous  of  doing  the  same,  he 
had  chewed  it  to  powder  and  swal- 
lowed the  spittle.  During  the  exam- 
ination of  the  leaf  and  its  contents, 
he  looked  up  at  Mr  Banks  with  the 
most  piteous  aspect,  and  intimated 
that  he  had  but  a  very  short  time  to 
live.  Mr  Banks,  however,  bein^  now 
master  of  his  disease,  directed  him  to 
drink  plentifully  of  cocoa-nut  milk, 
which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to 
his  sickness  and  apprehensions;  and 
he  spent  the  day  at  the  fort  with  that 


uncommon  flow  of  cheerfulness  and 

§ood-humour  which  is  aJways  pro* 
uced  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
relief  from  pain  either  of  body  or 
mind. 

Captain  Wallis  having  brought 
home  one  of  the  adzes  wnich  tibeae 
people — having  no  metal  of  any  kind — 
make  of  stone,  Mr  Stevens,  the  Seoe- 
taiT  to  the  Admiraltjr,  procured  one 
to  be  made  of  iron  in  inutation  of  it, 
which  I  brought  out  witii  me,  to  show 
how  much  we  excelled  in  making 
tools  after  their  own  fiishion.  ThisK 
had  not  yet  produced,  as  it  never  hap- 
pened to  come  into  my  mind.  But 
on  the  1st  of  May,  Tootahah,  coming 
on  board  about  10  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, expressed  a  great  curiosity  t9 
see  the  contents  of  eveiy  chest  and 
drawer  that  was  in  my  cabin.  An  I 
always  made  a  point  of  gratifying  him, 
I  opened  them  immediately;  and 
having  taken  a  fancy  to  manv  things 
that  hie  saw,  and  collected  toem  to- 
gether, he  at  last  haj^pened  to  cast  bis 
eye  upon  this  adce.  He  instantly 
snatched  it  up  with  the  greatest  ea^jer- 
ness,  and,  putting  away  everything 
which  he  had  before  selected,  he  askea 
me  whether  I  would  let  him  have 
that.  I  readily  consented ;  and,  as  if 
he  was  afraid  I  should  repent,  he  car- 
ried it  off  immediately  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  without  making  any  other  i^ 

guest,  which,  whatever  had  been  onr 
berality,  was  seldom  the  case. 
About  noon,  a  chief  who  had  dined 
with  me  a  few  days  before,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  women,  came 
on  board  alone.  I  had  observed  that 
he  was  fed  by  his  women,  but  I  made 
no  doubt  that  upon  occasion  he  would 
condescend  to  feed  himself.  In  thia^ 
however,  I  found  myself  mistaken. 
When  my  noble  guest  was  seated,  and 
the  dinner  upon  the  table,  I  helped 
him  to  some  victuals.  As  I  observed 
that  he  did  not  immediately  hema  his 
meal,  I  pressed  him  to  eat;  but  he 
still  continued  to  sit  motionless  like  a 
statue,  without  attempting  to  put  a 
single  morsel  into  his  mouth,  and 
would  certainly  have  gone  without  his 
dinner  if  one  of  the  servants  had  not 
fed  him. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  1st 
of  May  we  set  up  the  observatory,  and 
took  the  astronomical  quadrant,  with 
Bome  other  instruments,  on  shore,  for 
the  first  time.  The  next  morning, 
about  9  o'clock,  I  went  on  shore  witn 
Mr  Green  to  fix  the  quadrant  in  a 
situation  for  use,  when,  to  our  inex- 
pressible surprise  and  concern,  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  It  had  been  deposited 
in  the  tent  which  was  reserved  for  my 
use,  where,  as  I  passed  the  night  on 
board,  nobody  slept.  It  had  never 
been  taken  out  of  the  packing-case, 
which  was  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
the  whole  was  of  considerable  weight ; 
a  sentinel  had  been  posted  the  whole 
night  within  five  yards  of  the  tent 
door,  and  none  of  the  other  instru- 
ments were  missing.  We  at  first  sus- 
Eected  that  it  might  have  been  stolen 
7  some  of  our  own  people,  who,  see- 
ing a  deal  box,  and  not  knowing  the 
contents,  might  think  it  contained 
nails,  or  some  other  subjects  of  traffic 
with  the  natives.  A  large  reward  was 
therefore  offered  to  an^  one  who  could 
find  it,  as  without  this  we  could  not 
perform  the  service  for  which  our  voy- 
age was  principally  undertaken.  Our 
search  in  the  meantime  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  fort  and  places  adjacent, 
but  as  the  case  might  possibly  have 
been  carried  back  to  the  ship,  if  any 
of  our  own  people  had  been  the  thieves, 
the  most  diligent  search  was  made  for 
it  on  board.  All  the  parties,  how- 
ever, returned  without  any  news  of 
the  quadrant.  Mr  Banks,  therefore, 
who  upon  such  occasions  declined 
neither  labour  nor  risk,  and  who  had 
more  influence  over  the  Indians  than 
any  of  us,  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  it  into  the  woods  ;  he  hoped  that  if 
it  had  been  stolen  by  the  natives  he 
should  find  it  wherever  they  had  open- 
ed the  box,  as  they  would  immediately 
discover  that  to  them  it  would  be 
wholly  useless ;  or,  if  in  this  expecta- 
tion he  should  be  disappointed,  that 
he  might  recover  it  by  tne  ascendancy 
he  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs.  He 
set  out,  accomnanied  by  a  midship- 
man and  Mr  dreen,  and  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river  he  was  met  hj  Tu- 
t       -.   jmjjujjg^    ^jjQ   immediately 


made  the  figure  of  a  triangle  with 
three  bits  of  straw  upon  his  hand. 
By  this  Mr  Banks  knew  that  the  In- 
dians were  the  thieves ;  and  that, 
although  they  had  opened  the  case, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  part  with 
the  contents.  No  time  was  therefore 
to  be  lost,  and  Mr  Banks  made  Tu- 
bourai  Tamaide  understand  that  he 
must  instantly  go  with  him  to  the 
place  whither  the  quadrant  had  been 
carried.  He  consented,  and  they  set 
out  toother  to  the  eastward,  the  chief 
inquirmg  at  every  house  which  they 
passed  a^r  the  thief  by  name.  The 
people  readily  told  him  which  way  he 
was  gone,  and  how  long  it  was  since 
he  had  been  there.  The  hope  which 
this  gave  them,  that  they  should  over- 
take nim,  supported  them  under  their 
fatigue ;  ana  they  pressed  forward, 
sometimes  walking,  sometimes  run- 
ning, though  the  weather  was  intoler- 
ably hot.  When  they  had  climbed  a 
hill  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
their  conductor  showed  them  a  jwint 
full  three  miles  farther,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  to  expect  the  instrument  till  they 
had  got  tnither.  Here  they  pausixl ; 
they  had  no  arms,  except  a  pair  of 
pistols  which  Mr  Banks  always  car- 
ried in  his  pocket.  They  were  going 
to  a  place  that  was  at  least  seven 
miles  aistant  from  the  fort,  where  the 
Indians  might  be  less  submissive  than 
at  home,  and  to  take  from  them  what 
they  had  ventured  their  lives  to  get, 
and  what,  notwithstanding  our  con- 

1'ectures,  they  appeared  desirous  to 
:eep.  These  were  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  situation  would 
become  more  critical  at  every  step. 
They  determined,  however,  not  to  re- 
linquish their  enterprise,  nor  to  pur- 
sue it  without  taking  tlie  best  mea- 
sures for  their  secunty  that  were  in 
their  power.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  Mr  Banks  and  Mr  Green 
should  go  on,  and  that  the  midship- 
man should  return  to  me,  and  desire 
that  I  would  send  a  party  of  men  after 
them,  acquainting  me,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  impossible  they 
should  return  till  it  was  dark.  Upon 
receiving  this  message,  I  set  out  with 
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such  a  party  as  I  thought  sufficient 
for  the  occasion,  leaving  orders,  both 
at  l^e  ship  and  at  the  fort,  that  no 
canoe  should  be  suffered  to  go  out  of 
the  bay,  but  that  none  of  the  natives 
should  be  seized  or  detained. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Banks  and 
Mr  Green  pursued  their  journey, 
under  the  auspice  of  Tubourai  Tam- 
aide,  and  in  tne  veiy  spot  which  he 
had  specified,  they  met  one  of  his  own 
people,  with  part  of  a  quadrant  in  his 
handL  At  this  most  welcome  sight 
they  stopped  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
Indians  immediately  came  np,  some 
of  whom  pressing  rather  rudely  upon 
them,  Mr  Banks  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  one  of  his  pistols,  the  sight 
of  which  reduced  them  instantly  to 
order.  As  the  crowd  that  gathered 
round  them  was  every  moment  in- 
creasing, he  marked  oat  a  circle  in 
the  ffrass,  and  they  ranged  themselves 
on  me  outside  of  it,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  with  great  quietness 
and  decorum.  Into  the  middle  of 
this  circle,  the  box,  which  was  now 
arrived,  was  ordered  to  be  brought, 
with  several  reading  fflasses,  and  other 
small  matters,  which  in  their  hurry 
they  had  put  into  a  pistol-case  that 
Mr  Banks  knew  to  be  his  property — 
it  having  been  some  time  before  stolen 
from  the  tents,  with  a  horse  pistol  in 
it,  which  he  immediately  demanded, 
and  which  was  all  restored. 

Mr  Green  was  impatient  to  see 
whether  all  that  had  been  taken  away 
was  returned,  and  upon  examining 
the  box  found  the  stand,  and  a  few 
small  things  of  less  consequence  want- 
ing. Several  persons  were  sent  in 
search  of  these,  and  most  of  the  small 
things  were  returned.  But  it  was  sig- 
nifim  that  the  thief  had  not  brought 
the  stand  so  far,  and  that  it  would 
be  delivered  to  our  friends  as  they 
went  back  ;  this  being  confirmed  by 
Tubourai  Tamaide,  they  prepared  to 
return,  as  nothing  would  then  be 
wanting  but  what  might  easily  be 
supplied ;  and  after  they  nad  advanced 
about  two  miles,  I  met  them  with  my 
party,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  the  re- 
covery of  the  quadrant,  witn  a  pleasure 


proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
event. 

About  8  o'clock,  Mr  Banks,  with 
Tubourai  Tamaide,  got  back  to  the 
fort ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  Tootahah  in  custody,  and  many 
of  the  natives  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  distress,  crowding  about  the  gate. 
He  went  hastily  in,  some  of  the  In- 
dians were  suffered  to  follow  him, 
and  the  scene  was  extremely  affecting. 
Tubourai  Tamaide  pressing  forwaro, 
ran  up  to  Tootahah,  and  oatohing 
him  in  his  arms,  they  bo^  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  over  each  other,  with- 
out being  able  to  speak ;  the  other 
Indians  were  also  in  tears  for  their 
chief,  both  he  and  they  being  strongly 
possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  situation 
th^  continued  till  I  entered  the  fort, 
which  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards.  I  was  equally  surprised 
and  concerned  at  what  had  happened, 
the  confining  Tootahah  being  contrary 
to  my  orders,  and  therefore  instantiy 
set  him  at  liberty.  Upon  inquiring 
into  the  affair,  1  was  told,  that  my 
going  into  the  woods  with  a  party  of 
men  under  arms,  at  a  time  when  a 
robbery  had  been  committed,  which 
it  was  supposed  I  should  resent  in 
proportion  to  our  apparent  i^jurv  by 
the  loss,  had  so  alarmed  the  natives, 
that  in  the  evening  they  began  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort, 
with  their  effects ;  that  a  double  canoe 
having  been  seen  to  put  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  by  Mr  Gore,  the 
second  lieutenant,  who  was  left  in 
command  on  board  the  ship,  and  who 
had  received  orders  not  to  suffer  any 
canoe  to  go  out,  he  sent  the  boatswain 
with  a  boat  after  her  to  bring  her 
back ;  that  as  soon  as  the  boat  came 
up,  the  Indians,  being  alarmed,  leaped 
into  the  sea  and  that,  Tootahah  being 
unfortunately  one  of  the  number,  the 
boatswain  took  him  up  and  brought 
him  to  the  ship,  suffermg  the  rest  of 
the  people  to  swim  on  shore ;  tifciat 
Mr  Gore,  not  sufficiently  attending  to 
the  order  that  none  of  the  people 
should  be  confined,  had  sent  him  to 
the  fort,  and  Mr  Hicks,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, who  commanded  Wi«c^^\%»«5«' 
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ing  him  in  charge  from  Mr  Gore,  did  I  which  he  was 
not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  dismiss  acknowledge, 
him.  The  notion  that  we  intended 
to  put  him  to  death  had  possessed 
him  so  strongly,  that  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  the  contrary  till  by  my 
orders  he  was  led  out  of  the  fort.  The 
people  received  him  as  they  would 
have  done  a  father  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  every  one  pressed  forward 
to  embrace  him.  Sudden  joy  is  com- 
monly liberal,  without  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  merit ;  and  Tootahah,  in  the 
first  expansion  of  his  heart,  upon  being 
unexpectedly  restored  to  liberty  ana 
life,  insisted  upon  our  receiving^  a 
present  of  two  hogs ;  though,  being 
conscious  that  upon  this  occasion  we 
had  no  claim  to  favours,  we  refused 
them  many  times. 

^r  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  attended 
the  next  morning  in  their  usual  capa- 
city of  market-men ;  but  very  few 
Indians  appeared,  and  those  who  came 
brought  no  provisions.  Tootahah, 
however,  sent  some  of  his  people  for 
the  canoe  that  had  been  detained, 
which  they  took  away.  A  canoe  hav- 
ing also  been  detained  that  belonged 
to  Oberea,  Tupia,  the  person  who 
managed  her  afifairs  when  the  Dolphin 
was  here,  was  sent  to  examine  whether 
anything  on  board  had  been  taken 
away ;  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of 
the  contrary, 'that  he  left  the  canoe 
where  he  found  it,  and  joined  us  at 
the  fort,  where  he  spent  the  day,  and 
slept  on  board  the  canoe  at  lught. 
About  noon,  some  fishing-boats  came 
abreast  of  the  tents,  but  would  part 
with  very  little  of  what  they  had  on 
board  ;  and  we  felt  the  want  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  bread-fruit  very  severely. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr  Banks 
walked  out  into  the  woods,  that  by 
conversing  with  the  people  he  might 
recover  their  confidence  and  good- 
will. He  found  them  civil,  but  they 
all  complained  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
their  chief,  who,  they  said,  had  been 
beaten  and  pulled  by  the  hair.  Mr 
Banks  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  he  had  suffered  no  personal  vio- 
lence, whicli,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, was  true ;  yet,  perhaps,  the 
baatswaiD.  had  behaved withabrutality 
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afraid  or  ashamed  to 
The  chief  himself  be- 
upon  recollection,  of 
opmfon  that  we  had  ill-deserved  the 
hogs  which  he  had  left  with  ns  as  a 
present,  sent  a  messenger  in  the  after- 
noon to  demand  an  axe  and  a  ahirt  in 
return  ;  but  as  I  was  told  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  come  down  to  the  fort 
for  ten  days,  I  excused  myself  from 

giving  them  till  I  should  tee  him, 
oping  that  his  impatience  might 
induce  him  to  fetch  tnem,  and  know- 
ing that  absence  would  probably  con- 
tinue the  coolness  between  ua,  to 
which  the  first  interview  might  put 
an  end. 

The  next  da^  we  were  still  more 
sensible  of  the  mconvenience  we  had 
incurred  by  giving  offence  to  the  peo« 
pie  in  the  person  of  their  chief ;  for 
the  market  was  so  ill  supplied  that 
we  were  in  want  of  necesaiiefl.  Mr 
Banks  therefore  went  into  the  woods 
to  Tubourai  Tamaide,  and  with  some 
difficulty  persuaded  him  to  let  us  have 
five  baskets  of  bread-fmit;  a  very 
seasonable  supply,  as  they  contained 
above  120.  in  the  afternoon  another 
messenger  arrived  from  Tootahah  for 
the  axe  and  shirt  As  it  was  now  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  recover 
the  friendship  of  this  man,  wiUiont 
which  it  would  be  scaroely  possible  to 

Srocure  provisions,  I  sent  word  that 
[r  Banks  and  myself  would  visit  him 
on  the  morrow,  and  bring  what  he 
wanted  with  us. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  sent 
again  to  remind  me  of  my  promise, 
and  his  people  seemed  to  wai^  till  we 
should  set  out,  with  great  impatienoe. 
I  therefore  ordered  the  pinnace^  in 
which  I  embarked  with  Mr  Banks 
and  Dr  Solander  about  10  o'clock. 
We  took  one  of  Tootahah's  people  in 
the  boat  with  us,  and  in  about  an 
hour  we  arrived  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, which  is  called  Eparre,  and  is 
about  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  tents. 

We  found  the  people  waiting  for  ns 
in  great  numbers  upon  the  shore,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  proceeded,  if  way  had 
not  been  made  for  us  by  a  tall  well- 
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looking  man,  who  had  something  like 
a  turbflui  about  his  head,  and  a  lon^ 
white  stick  in  his  hand,  with  whicn 
he  laid  about  him  at  an  unmerciful 
rate.  This  man  conducted  us  to  the 
chief,  while  the  people  shouted  round 
us,  "TaioTootahah."— "Tootahahis 
your  friend. "  We  found  him,  like  an 
ancient  patriarch,  sitting  under  a  tree, 
with  a  number  of  venerable  old  men 
standing  round  him.  He  made  a 
sign  to  us  to  sit  down,  and  immedi- 
ately asked  for  his  axe ;  this  I  pre- 
sented to  him,  with  an  upper  garment 
of  broad  cloth,  made  after  the  country 
fashion,  and  trimmed  with  tape,  to 
which  I  also  added  a  shirt  He  re- 
ceived them  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  immediately  put  on  the  garment ; 
but  the  shirt  he  gave  to  the  person 
who  had  cleared  the  way  for  us  upon 
our  landing,  who  was  now  seated  by 
us,  and  of  whom  he  seemed  desirous 
that  we  should  take  particular  notice. 
In  a  short  time,  OMrea,  and  several 
other  women  whom  we  knew,  came 
and  sat  down  among  us.  Tootahah 
left  us  several  times,  out  after  a  short 
absence  returned  ;  we  thought  it  had 
been  to  show  himself  in  his  new  finery 
to  the  people,  but  we  wronged  him, 
for  it  was  to  ffive  directions  for  our 
refreshment  ana  entertainment.  While 
we  were  waiting  for  his  return  the  last 
time  he  left  us,  very  impatient  to  be 
dismissed,  as  we  were  almost  suffocat- 
ed in  the  crowd,  word  was  brought  us 
that  he  expected  us  elsewhere.  We 
found  him  sitting  under  the  awning 
of  our  own  boat,  and  making  signs 
that  we  should  come  to  him.  As 
many  of  us,  therefore,  went  on  board 
as  the  boat  would  hold,  and  he  then 
ordered  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts  to 
be  brought,  of  both  which  we  tasted, 
rather  to  ^tify  him  than  because  we 
had  a  desire  to  eat  A  message  was 
soon  after  brought  him,  upon  which 
he  went  out  of  tne  boat,  and  we  were 
in  a  short  time  desired  to  follow.  We 
were  conducted  to  a  large  area  or  court- 
▼aid,  which  was  railed  round  with 
bamboos  about  three  feet  high,  on  one 
side  of  his  house,  where  an  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  us,  entirely 
new.     This  was  a  wrestling-match. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  area  sat  the 
chief,  ana  several  of  his  principal  men 
were  ranged  on  each  side  of  mm,  so 
as  to  form  a  semicircle;  tiiese  were 
the  judges,  by  whom  the  victor  was 
to  be  applauded.  Seats  were  also  left 
for  us,  at  each  end  of  the  line  ;  but  we 
chose  rather  to  be  at  liberty  among  the 
rest  of  the  spectators. 

When  all  was  ready,  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  whom  we  understood  to  be 
the  combatants,  and  who  were  naked, 
except  a  cloth  that  was  fastened  about 
the  waist,  entered  the  area,  and  walked 
slowly  round  it,  in  a  stooping  posture, 
with  their  left  hands  on  their  right 
breasts,  and  their  right  hands  open, 
with  which  they  frequently  struck  the 
left  fore-arm  so  as  to  produce  a  quick 
smart  sound.  This  was  a  general  chal- 
lenge to  the  combatants  whom  they 
were  to  engage,  or  any  other  person 
present  After  these  followed  others, 
m  the  same  manner ;  and  then  a  par- 
ticular challenge  was  given,  by  wmch 
each  man  singled  out  nis  antagonist. 
This  was  done  by  joining  the  finger 
ends  of  both  hands,  and  bringing  them 
to  the  breast,  at  the  same  time  mov- 
ing the  elbows  up  and  down  with  a 
quick  motion.  If  the  person  to  whom 
this  was  addressed  accepted  tiie  chal- 
lenge, he  repeated  the  signs,  and  im- 
mediately each  put  himself  into  an 
attitude  to  engage.  The  next  minute 
thev  closed,  but,  except  in  first  seizing 
each  other,  it  was  a  mere  contest  (3 
strength ;  each  endeavoured  to  lay 
hold  of  the  other,  first  by  the  thigh, 
and  if  that  failed  by  the  hand,  the 
hair,  the  cloth,  or  elsewhere  as  he 
could.  When  this  was  done  they 
grappled,  without  the  least  dexterity 
or  skill,  till  one  of  them,  by  having 
a  more  advantageous  hold,  or  greater 
muscular  force,  threw  the  other  on  his 
back.  When  the  contest  was  over, 
the  old  men  gave  their  plaudit  to  tiie 
victor  in  a  few  words,  which  they  re- 
peated together  in  a  kind  of  tune ;  his 
conquest  was  also  generally  celebrated 
by  three  huzzas.  The  entertainment 
was  then  suspended  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  another  couple  of  wrestlers 
came  forward  and  engaged  in  the  saisA 
manner.     If  it  liaT^iv^di  ^SkisiX  T»Sl^t^ctfx 
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was  thrown,  after  the  contest  had 
continued  about  a  minute,  they  parted, 
either  by  consent  or  the  intervention 
of  their  friends ;  and  in  this  case  each 
slapped  his  arm,  as  a  challenge  to  a 
new  engagement,  either  with  the  same 
antagonist  or  some  other.  While  the 
wrestlers  were  engaged,  another  party 
of  men  performed  a  dance,  whichlasted 
also  about  a  minute ;  but  neither  of 
these  parties  took  the  least  notice  of 
each  other,  theirattention being  wh^ly 
fixed  on  what  they  were  doing.  We 
observed  with  pleasure,  that  uie  con- 
queror  never  exulted  over  the  van- 
quished, and  that  the  vanquished 
never  repined  at  the  success  of  the 
conqueror;  the  whole  contest  was 
earned  on  with  perfect  good-will  and 
good-humour,  though  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  500  spectators,  of  whom 
some  were  women.  The  numbei^  of 
women,  indeed,  was  comparatively 
small  ;  none  but  those  of  rank  were 
present ;  and  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  have  been  spec- 
tators of  this  exercise  but  in  compli- 
ment to  us. 

This  lasted  about  two  hours ;  during 
all  which  time,  the  man  who  had 
made  a  way  for  us  when  we  landed, 
kept  the  people  at  a  proper  distance, 
by  striking  those  who  pressed  forward 
very  severely  with  his  stick.  Upon 
inquiry  we  learned  that  he  was  an 
officer  belonging  to  Tootahah,  acting 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  for  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  athletic  sports  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  not  to  remark 
a  rude  resemblance  of  them  in  this 
wrestling-match  among  the  natives  of 
a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  And  female  readers  may 
recollect  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Fenelon  in  his  Telemachus,  where, 
though  the  events  are  fictitious,  the 
manners  of  the  age  are  faithfully  tran- 
scribed from  autnors  by  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  truly  re- 
lated. 

When  the  wrestling  was  over,  we 

were  given  to  understand  that  two 

ho^,  and  a  large  quantity  of  breod- 

frait,  were  preparing  for  our  dinner ; 

which,  03  our  appetitos  were  now  keen, 


was  very  agreeable  intelligence.  Our 
host,  however,  seemed  to  repent  of  his 
liberality ;  for,  instead  of  setting  hw 
two  hogs  before  us,  he  ordered  one  of 
them  to  be  carried  into  our  boat :  at 
first  we  were  not  sorry  for  this  new 
disposition  of  matters,  thinkins^  that 
we  should  dine  more  comfortably  in 
the  boat  than  on  shore,  as  the  crowd 
would  more  easily  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  when  we  came  on  board, 
he  ordered  us  to  proceed  with  his  hog 
to  the  ship.  This  was  mortif^ang,  as 
we  were  now  to  row  four  miles  while 
our  dinner  was  growing  cold;  however, 
we  thought  fit  to  comply,  and  were  at 
last  gratified  with  the  cheer  that  he 
had  provided,  of  which  he  and  Tu- 
bourai  Tamaide  had  a  liberal  share. 

Our  reconciliation  with  this  man 
operated  upon  the  people  like  a  charm ; 
tar  he  was  no  sooner  Known  to  be  on 
board,  than  bread-fruity  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  provisions  were  brought  to 
the  fort  in  great  plenty.  Affairs  now 
went  on  in  the  usual  channel ;  but 
pork  being  still  a  scarce  commodity, 
our  master,  Mr  Mollineuz,  and  Mr 
Green,  went  in  the  pinnace  to  the  east- 
ward, on  the  8th,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  whether  they  could  procure 
any  hogs  orpoultry  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  They  proceeded  m  that  di- 
rection twenty  miles  ;  but  though 
thoy  saw  many  hogs,  and  one  turtle, 
they  could  not  purchase  either  at  any 
price.  The  people  everywhere  told 
them,  that  they  all  belonged  to  Toot- 
ahah, and  that  they  could  sell  none 
of  them  without  his  permission.  We 
now  began  to  think  that  this  man  was 
indeed  a  great  prince ;  for  an  influence 
so  extensive  and  absolute  could  be 
acquired  by  no  other.  And  we  after- 
wards found  that  he  administered  the 
government  of  this  part  of  the  island, 
as  sovereign,  for  a  minor  whom  we 
never  saw  all  the  time  that  we  were 
upon  it.  When  Mr  Green  returned 
from  this  expedition  he  said  he  had 
seen  a  tree  of  a  size  which  he  was 
afraid  to  relate,  it  being  no  leas  than 
sixty  yards  in  circumference ;  but  Mr 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander  soon  explained 
to  him  that  it  was  a  species  of  the  fig, 
^e  branches  of  which,  bending  down. 
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take  fresh  root  in  the  earth,  and  thus 
form  a  congeries  of  trunks,  which 
being  very  close  to  each  other,  and  all 
joined  by  a  common  vegetation,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  one. 

Though  the  market  at  the  fort  was 
now  tolerably  supplied,  provisions 
were  brought  more  slowlv ;  a  sufficient 
quantity  used  to  be  purchased  between 
sun-rise  and  eight  o'clock,  but  it  was 
now  become  necessary  to  attend  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  Mr  Banks, 
uerefore,  fixed  his  little  boat  up  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  fort,  which  was 
of  great  use  as  a  place  to  trade  in. 
Hitnerto  we  had  purchased  cocoa-nuts 
and  bread-fruit  for  beads ;  but  the 
market  becoming  rather  slack  in  these 
articles,  we  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  forced  to  bring  out  our  nails. 
One  of  our  smallest  size,  which  was 
about  four  inches  long,  procured  us 
twenty  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-liuit  in 
proportion,  so  that  in  a  short  time  our 
nrst  plenty  was  restored. 

On  the  9th,  soon  after  breakfast,  we 
received  a  visit  from  Oberea,  being  the 
first  that  she  had  made  us  after  the 
loss  of  our  quadrant  and  the  unfor- 
tunate confinement  of  Tootahah ;  with 
her  came  her  present  favourite,  Oba- 
d6e,  and  Tupia.  They  brought  us  a 
ho^  and  some  bread-fruit,  in  return  for 
which  we  gave  her  a  hatchet.  We  had 
now  afforded  our  Indian  friends  a  new 
and  interesting  object  of  curiosity — 
our  forge,  which,  having  been  set  up 
some  tune,  was  almost  constantly  at 
work.  It  was  now  common  for  them 
to  bring  pieces  of  iron,  which  we  sup- 
pose they  must  have  got  from  the  Dol- 
uhin,  to  be  made  into  tools  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  as  I  was  very  desirous  to 
gratify  them,  they  were  indulgc^l,  ex- 
cept when  the  smith's  time  was  too 
precious  to  be  spared.  Oberea,  hav- 
ing received  her  hatchet,  produced  as 
much  old  iron  as  woi^d  have  made 
another,  with  a  request  that  another 
might  be  made  of  it ;  in  this,  however, 
I  could  not  gratify  her,  upon  which 
she  brought  out  a  broken  axe,  and  de- 
sired it  might  be  mended.  I  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  compromise  the 
difierence  between  us ;  her  axe  was 
mended,  and  she  appeared  to  be  con- 
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tent.  They  went  away  at  night,  and 
took  with  them  the  canoe,  which  had 
been  a  considerable  time  at  the  point, 
but  promised  to  return  in  three  days. 

On  the  10th,  I  put  some  seeds  of 
melons  and  other  plants  into  a  spot 
of  ground  which  had  been  turned  up 
for  the  purpose ;  they  had  all  been 
sealed  up  by  the  person  of  whom  they 
were  bought,  in  small  bottles,  witn 
rosin ;  but  none  of  them  came  up  ex- 
cept mustard ;  even  the  cucumbers 
and  melons  failed,  and  Mr  Banks  is 
of  opinion  that  they  were  spoiled  by 
the  total  exclusion  of  fresh  air. 

This  day  we  learned  the  Indian 
name  of  the  island,  which  is  Otaheite, 
and  by  that  name  I  shall  hereafter 
distinguish  it.  But  after  great  pains 
taken  we  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  teach  the  Indians  to  pronounce  our 
names ;  we  had,  therefore,  new  name^ 
consisting  of  such  sounds  as  they  nro- 
duced  in  the  attempt.  Theycalled 
me  "Toote;"  Mr  Hicks,  "Hete;" 
MoUineuxthey  renounced  in  absolute 
despair^  and  called  the  master ' '  Boba, " 
from  his  christian  name  Bobert ;  Mr 
Gore  was  **Toarro;"  Dr  Solander, 
"Torano;**  and  Mr  Banks,  **Tap- 
ane ;"  Mr  Green,  "Eteree;"  Mr  Par- 
kinson, "Patini;"  MrSporing,  "Pol- 
ini;"  Petersgill,  "Pedrodero;"  and 
in  this  manner  they  had  now  formed 
names  for  dmost  every  man  in  the 
ship.  In  some,  however,  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  any  traces  of  the  original, 
and  they  were  perhaps  not  mere  arbi- 
ti'ary  sounds,  formed  upon  the  occa- 
sion, but  significant  words  in  their  own 
language.  Monkhouse,  the  midship- 
man who  commanded  the  party  that 
killed  l^e  man  for  stealing  the  musket, 
they  cdled  **  Matte ;"  not  merely  by 
an  attempt  to  imitate  in  sound  the 
first  syllaole  of  Monkhouse,  but  be- 
cause *'  Matte  "  signifies  dead  ;  and 
this  might  probabfy  be  the  case  with 
others. 

Friday,  the  12th  of  May,  was  dia- 
tinguished  by  a  visit  from  some  ladies 
whom  we  had  never  seen  before,  and 
who  introduced  themselves  with  rtsrj 
singular  ceremonies.  Mr  Banks  was 
trading  in  his  boat  at  the  gate  of  the 
fort  as  usual,  in  com^Asc]  ^v^Ci^^^y^ 
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tahah,  who  had  that  morning  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  some  other  of  the 
natives.  Between  9  and  10  o'clock, 
a' double  canoe  came  to  the  landing- 
place,  under  the  awning  of  which  sat 
a  man  and  two  women.  The  Indians 
that  were  about  Mr  Banks  made  signs 
that  he  should  go  out  to  meet  them, 
which  he  hasted  to  do ;  bat  by  the 
time  he  could  get  out  of  the  boat, 
they  had  advanceid  within  ten  yards  of 
him  ;  they  then  stopped,  and  made 
signs  that  he  should  do  so  too,  laying 
down  about  a  dozen  young  plantain 
trees,  and  some  other  small  plants. 
He  complied,  and,  the  people  naving 
made  a  lane  between  them,  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  servant,  brought 
six  ot  them  to  Mr  Banks  by  one  of 
each  at  a  time,  passing  and  repassing 
six  times,  and  always  pronouncing  a 
short  sentence  when  he  delivered  ^em. 
Tupia,  who  stood  by  Mr  Banks,  acted 
as  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and, 
receiving  the  branches  as  they  were 
brought,  laid  them  down  in  the  boat. 
When  this  was  done,  another  man 
brought  a  large  bundle  of  cloth,  which 
having  opened,  he  spread  piece  by 
piece  upon  the  ground,  in  the  space 
between  Mr  Banks  and  his  visitors. 
There  were  nine  pieces,  and  having 
laid  three  pieces  one  upon  another, 
the  foremost  of  the  women,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  principal,  and  who  was  called 
Oorattooa,  stepped  upon  them,  and 
taking  np  her  garments  all  around 
her  to  the  waist,  turned  about,  with 
great  composure  and  deliberation,  and 
with  an  air  of  perfect  innocence  and 
simplicity,  three  times.  When  this 
was  done,  she  dropped  the  veil,  and 
stepping  off  the  cloth,  three  more 
pieces  were  laid  on,  and  she  repeated 
the  ceremony,  then  stepping  off  as 
before ;  the  last  three  were  laid  on, 
and  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  the 
same  manner  the  third  tmie.  Imme- 
diately after  this  the  cloth  was  rolled 
up,  and  given  to  Mr  Banks  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  lady,  who,  with  ner 
friend,  came  up  and  saluted  him.  He 
made  such  presents  to  them  both  as 
he  thought  would  be  most  acceptable, 
and  alter  having  stayed  about  an  hour 
tbej  went  away.    In  the  evening  the  | 


gentlemen  at  the  fort  had  a  visit  from 
Oberea,  and  her  fiivourite  female  at- 
tendant, whose  name  was  Otheothea, 
an  agreeable  girl,  whom  they  were  the 
more  pleased  to  see,  because,  having 
been  some  days  absent^  it  had  been 
reported  she  was  either  sick  or  dead. 
On  the  13th,  the  market  being  over 
about  10  o'clock,  Mr  Banks  walked 
into  the  woods  with  his  gun,  as  he 
generally  did,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shade  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  As 
he  was  returning,  he  met  Tubourai 
Tamaide,  near  his  occasional  dwell- 
ing, and  stopping  to  spend  a  little 
time  with  him,  he  suddenly  took  the 
frun  out  of  Mr  Banks's  hand,  cocked 
it,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  air,  drew 
the  tri^r;  fortunately  for  him  it 
flashed  in  the  pan.  Mr  Banks  im- 
mediately took  it  from  him,  not  a 
little  surprised  how  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  a  cun  to  dis- 
charge it,  and  reproved  nim  with 
r,t  severity  for  wnat  he  had  done, 
it  was  of  infinite  importance  to 
keep  the  Indians  totally  ignorant  of 
Uie  management  of  fire-arms,  he  had 
taken  every  opportunity  of  intimat- 
ing that  they  could  never  offend  him 
so  highly  as  by  even  touching  his 
piece  ;  it  was  now  proper  to  enforce 
this  prohibition,  and  he  therefore 
added  threats  to  his  reproof.  The 
Indian  bore  all  patiently;  but  the 
moment  Mr  Banks  crossed  the  river, 
he  set  off  with  all  his  family  and 
furniture  for  his  house  at  Eparre. 
This  being  quickly  known  from  the 
Indians  at  the  fort,  and  great  incon- 
venience being  apprehended  from  the 
displeasure  of  this  man,  who  upon  all 
occasions  had  been  particularly  nae- 
frd,  Mr  Banks  determined  to  follow 
him  without  delay,  and  solicit  his 
return.  He  set  out  the  same  evening 
accompanied  by  Mr  MoUineux,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  circle  of  people,  to  whom  he 
had  probably  related  what  had  hap- 
penea,  and  his  fears  of  the  conse- 
quences. He  was  himself  the  very 
picture  of  grief  and  d^ection,  and 
the  same  passions  were  strongly 
marked  in  the  countenances  of  aU 
the   people   that   soirounded   him^ 
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Wlien  Mr  Banks  and  Mr  MoUinenz 
went  into  the  circle,  one  of  the 
women  expressed  her  trouble  as  Ter- 
apo  had  done  upon  another  occasion, 
and  struck  a  shark's  tooth  into  her 
head  several  times  till  it  was  coTered 
with  blood.  Mr  Banks  lost  no  time 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  universal 
distress ;  ne  assured  the  chief  that 
evenrthing  which  had  passed  should 
be  forgotten,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  animosity  remaining  on  one 
side,  nor  anything  to  be  feared  on 
the  other.  The  chief  was  soon 
soothed  into  confidence  and  com* 
placency,  a  double  canoe  was  ordered 
to  be  got  ready,  they  all  returned 
together  to  the  fort  before  supper, 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion, both  he  and  nis  wife  slept  all 
night  in  Mr  Banks's  tent.  Their  pre- 
sence, however,  was  no  palladium ; 
for,  between  11  and  12  o  clock,  one 
of  the  natives  attempted  to  get  into 
the  fort  by  scaling  the  walls,  with  a 
design,  no  doubt,  to  steal  whatever 
he  should  happen  to  find.  He  was 
discovered  by  thesentinel,  who  happily 
did  not  fire,  and  he  ran  away  mucn 
faster  than  any  of  our  people  could 
follow  him.  Ihe  iron  and  iron-tools 
which  were  in  continual  use  at  the 
armourer's  for^e  that  was  set  up 
within  the  woiks,  were  temptations 
to  theft  which  none  of  these  people 
could  withstand. 

On  the  14th,  which  was  Sunday,  I 
directed  that  divine  service  should  be 
performed  at  the  fort.  We  were  de- 
sirous that  some  of  the  principal 
Indians  should  be  present ;  but  when 
the  hour  came,  most  of  them  were 
returned  home.  Mr  Banks,  however, 
crossed  the  river,  and  brought  back 
Tubourai  Tamaide  and  his  wife  Tomio, 
hoping^  that  it  would  give  occasion  to 
some  inquiries  on  their  part,  and 
some  instruction  on  ours.  Having 
seated  them,  he  placed  himself  be- 
tween them,  and  during  the  whole 
service  they  very  attentively  observ- 
ed his  behaviour,  and  very  exactly 
imitated  it ;  standing,  sitting,  or 
kneeling,  as  they  saw  him  do.  They 
were  conscious  tJiat  we  were  employed 
about  somewhat  serious  and  impor- 


tant, as  appeared  by  their  calling  to 
the  Indians  without  the  fort  to  be 
silent;  yet  when  the  service  was 
over,  tieither  of  them  asked  any 
questions,  nor  would  they  attend  to 
any  attempt  that  was  made  to  ex- 
plain what  had  been  done. 

On  the  14th  and  15th,  we  had 
another  opportunity  of  observing  the 
eeneral  knowledge  which  these  people 
had  of  any  design  that  was  formed 
among  them.  In  the  night  between 
the  Idth  and  14th,  one  of  the  water- 
casks  was  stolen  from  the  outside  of 
the  fort  In  the  morning  there  was 
not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  gone  ;  yet  they  ap- 
peared not  to  have  been  trusted,  or 
not  to  have  been  worthy  of  trust; 
for  they  seemed  all  of  them  disposed 
to  give  intelligence  where  it  might  be 
found.  Mr  ^inks  traced  it  to  a  part 
of  the  bay  where  he  was  told  it  nad 
been  put  into  a  canoe  ;  but,  as  it  was 
not  of  great  consequence,  he  did  not 
complete  the  discovery.  When  he 
returned,  he  was  told  by  Tubourai 
Tamaide  that  another  cask  would  be 
stolen  before  the  morning.  How  he 
came  by  this  knowledge  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  ;  that  he  was  not  a  party 
in  the  design  is  certain,  for  he  came 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  the  place 
where  the  water-casks  stood,  and 
placing  their  beds  near  them,  he  said 
ne  would  himself  be  a  pledge  for  their 
safety,  in  despite  of  the  thief.  Of 
this,  however,  we  would  not  admit, 
and  making  them  understand  that  a 
sentry  would  be  placed  to  watch  the 
casks  till  the  morning,  he  removed 
the  beds  into  Mr  Banks's  tent,  where 
he  and  his  family  spent  the  night, 
making  signs  to  Uie  sentry  when  he 
retired,  that  he  should  keep  his  eyes 
open.  In  the  night  this  intelligence 
appeared  to  be  true ;  about  12  o'clock 
the  thief  came,  but  discovering  that 
a  watch  had  been  set,  he  went  away 
without  his  booty. 

Mr  Banks's  confidence  in  Tubourai 
Tamaide  had  greatly  increased  since 
the  affair  of  the  knife,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  at  length  exposed  to 
temptations  which  neither  h:v&\nX^- 
rity  HOT  \na  \ioiio\ix  ^*a  bX^  \ft  t^^:^ 
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They  had  withstood  many  allure- 
ments, hut  were  at  length  ensnared 
by  the  fascinating  charms  of  a  basket 
of  nails.  These  naUs  were  much 
larger  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
brought  into  trade,  and  had,  with 
perhaps  some  degree  of  criminal  neg- 
ligence, been  left  in  a  comer  of  Mr 
Banks's  tent,  to  which  the  chief  had 
always  free  access.  One  of  these 
naiU  Mr  Banks's  servant  happened  to 
see  in  his  possession,  upon  his  having 
inadvertently  thrown  back  that  part 
of  his  garment  under  which  it  was 
eoncealed.  Mr  Banks  being  told  of 
this,  and  knowing  that  no  such  thing 
had  been  given  mm  either  as  a  pre- 
sent or  in  barter,  immediately  ex- 
amined the  basket,  and  discovered 
that  out  of  seven  nails  five  were 
missing.  He  then,  though  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  charged  him 
with  the  fact,  which  he  immediately 
confessed,  and,  however  he  might 
suffer,  was  probably  not  more  hurt 
than  his  accuser.  A  demand  was 
immediately  made  for  restitution ; 
but  this  he  declined,  saying  that  the 
nails  were  at  Eparre.  However,  Mr 
Banks  appearing  to  be  much  in 
earnest,  and  using  some  threatening 
signs,  he  thought  fit  to  produce  one 
of  them.  He  was  then  taken  to  the 
fort,  to  receive  such  judgment  as 
should  be  given  against  hun  by  the 
^neral  voice.  After  some  delibera- 
tion, that  we  might  not  appear  to 
think  too  lightly  of  his  offence,  he 
was  told,  that  if  he  would  bring  the 
other  four  nails  to  the  fort,  it  should 
be  forgotten.  To  this  condition  he 
agreed  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  did 
not  fulfil  it.  Instead  of  fetching  the 
nails,  he  removed  with  his  family 
before  night,  and  took  all  his  fumi- 
tore  with  him. 

As  our  long-boat  had  appeared  to 
be  leaky,  I  tliought  it  necessary  to 
examine  her  bottom,  and  to  my  great 
surprise,  found  it  so  much  eaten  by 
the  worms,  that  it  was  necessary  to 

Sive  her  a  new  one.     No  such  acci- 
ent  had  happened  to  the  Dolphin's 
boats,   as   I  was    informed    by  the 
oficen  on  board,  and   therefore  it 
WMS  a  miflfortune  that  1  did  uo^ 


expect.  I  feared  that  the  pinnace 
also  might  be  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition, but,  upon  examining  her,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  not 
a  worm  had  touched  her,  l^ouffh  die 
was  built  of  the  same  wood,  ai^  had 
been  as  much  in  the  water.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  I  imagine  to 
be  that  the  long-boat  was  paymi  with 
varnish  of  pine,  and  the  pinnace 
painted  with  white  lead  and  oil ;  the 
t>ottoms  of  all  boats,  therefore,  which 
are  sent  into  this  country  should  be 
painted  like  that  of  the  pinnace,  and 
the  ships  should  be  supplied  with  a 
good  stock,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
new  coating  when  it  should  be  found 
necessary. 

Having  received  repeated  messages 
from  Tootahah,  that  u  we  would  pay 
him  a  visit  he  would  acknowledge  the 
favour  by  a  present  of  four  hogs,  I 
sent  Mr  Hicks,  my  first  lieutenant, 
to  try  if  he  could  not  procure  the 
hogs  upon  easier  terms,  with  orders 
to  show  him  eveiy  civility  in  his 
power.  Mr  Hicks  found  that  he  was 
removed  from  Eparre  to  a  place  called 
Tettahah,  five  miles  &rtner  to  the 
westward.  He  was  received  with 
great  cordiality;  one  hog  was  im- 
mediately produced,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  other  three,  which  were  at 
some  distance,  should  be  brought  in 
the  morning.  Mr  Hicks  readily  con- 
sented to  stay ;  but  the  morning  came 
without  the  hogs ;  and  it  not  bein^ 
convenient  to  stay  longer,  he  returned 
in  the  evening  with  uie  one  he  had 
got. 

On  the  25th,  Tubourai  Tamaide 
and  his  wife  Tomio  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  tent,  for  the  fiist 
time  since  he  had  been  detected  in 
stealing  the  nails.  He  seemed  to  be 
under  some  discontent  and  apprehen- 
sion, yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  pur- 
chase our  countenance  and  good-will 
by  restoring  the  four  which  he  had 
sent  away.  As  Mr  Banks  and  the 
other  gentlemen  treated  him  with  a 
coolness  and  reserve  which  did  not  at 
all  tend  to  restore  his  peace  or  good- 
humour,  his  stay  was  short,  and  his 
departure  abrupt.  Mr  Monkhouse, 
>i)ti«  «QX^5^XL^  vent  the  next  morning 
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in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  by 
persuading  him  to  bring  down  the 
nails  ;  bnt  he  conid  not  succeed. 

On  the  27th,  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  pay  our  yisit  to  Tootahah, 
though  we  were  not  very  confident 
that  we  should  receive  the  hogs  for 
our  pains.  I  therefore  set  out  early 
in  the  morning,  with  Mr  Banks  and 
Dr  Solander,  and  three  others,  in  the 
pinnace.  He  was  now  removed  from 
Tettahah,  where  Mr  Hicks  had  seen 
him,  to  a  place  called  Atahouron, 
about  six  miles  farther ;  and  as  we 
could  not  go  above  half-way  thither 
in  the  boat,  it  was  almost  evening 
before  we  arrived.  We  found  him  in 
his  usual  state,  sitting  under  a  tree, 
with  a  great  crowd  about  him.  We 
made  our  presents  in  due  form,  con- 
sisting of  a  yellow  stuff  petticoat  and 
some  other  trifling  articles,  which 
were  graciously  received  ;  a  hog  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  kill^  and 
dressed  for  supper,  with  a  promise  of 
more  in  the  morning.  However,  as 
we  were  less  desirous  of  feasting  upon 
our  journey  than  of  carrying  tick 
with  us  provisions,  which  would  be 
more  welcome  at  the  fort,  we  procured 
a  reprieve  for  the  hog,  ana  supped 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  country.  As 
night  now  came  on,  and  the  place  was 
crowded  with  many  more  than  the 
houses  and  canoes  would  contain, 
there  being  Oberea,  with  her  attend- 
ants, and  many  other  travellers  whom 
we  knew,  we  began  to  look  out  for 
lodgings.  Our  party  consisted  of  six. 
Mr  Banks  thought  himself  fortunate 
in  being  offered  a  place  by  Oberea  in 
her  canoe,  and  wishing  his  friends  a 
good-night,  took  his  leave.  He  went 
to  rest  early,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  taking  off  his 
clothes,  OS  was  his  constant  practice, 
the  nights  being  hot,  Oberea  kindly 
insist^  upon  teking  them  into  her 
own  custody,  for  otherwise,  she  said, 
they  would  certainly  be  stolen.  Mr 
Banks,  having  such  a  safe  guard, 
resigned  himself  to  sleep  with  all 
imaginable  tranquillity  ;  but  waking 
about  11  o'clock,  and  wanting  to  get 
np,  he  searched  for  his  clothes  where 
he  had  seen  them  deposited  by  Oberea 


when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  soon 
perceived  that  they  were  amissing. 
He  immediately  awakened  Oberea, 
who,  starting  up  and  hearing  his 
complaint,  ordered  lights,  and  pre- 
pared, in  great  haste  to  recover  what 
ne  had  lost  Tootahidi  himself  slept 
in  the  next  canoe,  and  being  soon 
alarmed,  he  came  to  them,  and  set 
out  with  Oberea  in  search  of  the  thief. 
Mr  Banks  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
go  with  them,  for  of  his  apparel  scarce 
anything  was  left  him  but  nis  breeches. 
His  coat  and  his  waistcoat,  with  his 
pistols,  powder-horn,  and  many  other 
things  tnat  were  in  the  pockets,  were 
gone.  In  about  half-an-hour  his  two 
noble  friends  returned,  but  without 
having  obtained  any  intelligence  of 
his  clothes  or  of  the  thief.  At  first 
he  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  his  musket 
had  not  indeed  been  taken  away,  but 
he  had  neglected  to  load  it.  Where 
I  and  Dr  Solander  had  disposed  of 
ourselves  he  did  not  know ;  and  there- 
fore, whatever  might  happen,  he  could 
not  have  recourse  to  us  for  assistance. 
He  thought  it  best,  however,  to  ex- 
press neither  fear  nor  suspicion  of 
those  about  him ;  and  giving  his 
musket  to  Tupia,  who  had  been 
waked  in  the  confusion  and  stood  by 
him,  with  a  chai^  not  to  suffer  it  to 
be  stolen,  he  betook  himself  again  to 
rest,  declaring  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  pains  that  Tootahah  and 
Oberea  had  taken  to  recover  his  things, 
though  they  had  not  been  snccessral. 
As  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  such 
a  situation  his  sleep  was  very  sound, 
he  soon  after  heard  music,  and  saw 
lights  at  a  little  distance  on  shore. 
This  was  a  concert  or  assembly,  which 
they  call  a  Heiva,  a  common  name 
for  every  public  exhibition ;  and  as  it 
would  necessarily  bring  many  people 
together,  and  there  was  a  chance  of 
my  beinff  among  them  with  his  other 
friends,  ne  rose  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  towards  it  He  was  soon  led 
by  the  lights  and  the  sound  to  the 
hut  where  I  lay,  with  three  other 

Sentlemen  of  our  party ;  and  easily 
istinguishing  us  from  the  rest,  he 
made  up  to  us  more  than  half  naked, 
and  tola  us  his  mol&ivdLCkVs  ^fuori «  ^^ 
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gaye  him  such  comfort  as  the  unfor- 
timate  generally  give  to  each  other, 
by  telling  him  that  we  were  fellow- 
sufferers.  I  showed  him  that  I  was 
myself  without  stockings,  they  having 
been  stolen  from  under  my  head, 
though  I  was  sure  I  had  never  been 
asleep ;  and  each  of  my  associates 
convinced  him  by  his  appearance  that 
he  had  lost  a  jacket.  We  determined 
nevertheless  to  hear  out  the  concert, 
however  deficient  we  might  appear  in 
our  dress.  It  consisted  of  three 
drums,  four  flutes,  and  several  voices. 
When  this  entertainment,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour,  was  over,  we  retired 
again  to  our  sleeping  places,  having 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done 
toward  the  recovery  of  our  things  till 
the  morning. 

We  rose  at  daybreak,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  The  first 
man  tliat  Mr  Banks  saw  was  Tupia, 
faithfully  attending  with  his  musket; 
and  soon  after,  Oberea  brought  him 
some  of  her  country  clothes  as  a  sue- 
cedaneum  for  his  own  ;  so  that  when 
he  came  to  us  he  made  a  most  motley 
appearance,  half  Indian  and  half  £ng- 
lisn.  Our  party  soon  got  together, 
except  Dr  Solander,  whose  quarters 
we  did  not  know,  and  who  had  not 
assisted  at  the  concert.  In  a  short 
time  Tootahah  made  his  appearance, 
and  we  pressed  him  to  recover  our 
clothes ;  out  neither  he  nor  Oberea 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  any  mea- 
sure for  that  purpose,  so  that  we  began 
to  suspect  that  they  had  been  parties 
in  the  theft.  About  8  o'clock  we  were 
joined  by  Dr  Solander,  who  had  fallen 
into  honester  hands,  at  a  house  about 
a  mile  distant,  and  had  lost  nothing. 
Having  given  up  all  hope  of  recover- 
ing our  clothes,  which  indeed  were 
never  afterwards  heard  of,  we  spent 
all  the  morning  in  soliciting  the  no^ 
which  we  had  been  promisea ;  but  m 
this  we  had  no  better  success.  We 
therefore,  in  no  very  good  humour, 
set  out  for  the  boat  about  12  o'clock, 
with  oiUy  that  which  we  hod  redeemed 
from  the  butcher  and  the  cook  the 
night  before. 

As  we  were  returning  to  the  boat, 
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sight  that  in  some  measure  compen* 
sated  for  our  fatigue  and  disi^point- 
ment.  In  our  wavwe  came  to  one  of 
the  few  places  where  access  to  the 
island  is  not  guarded  by  a  reef,  and 
consequently  a  high  surf  breaks  upon 
the  shore.  A  more  dreadful  one  in- 
deed I  had  seldom  seen.  It  was  im- 
Cible  for  any  European  boat  to 
s  lived  in  it ;  ana  if  the  beat 
swimmer  in  Europe  had  by  any  acci- 
dent been  exposed  to  its  fury,  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  preserve  himself  from  drown- 
ing, especially  as  the  shore  was  covered 
with  pebbles  and  large  stones.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  breakers  were 
ten  or  twelve  Indians  swimming  for 
their  amusement.  Whenever  a  surf 
broke  near  them  they  dived  under  it, 
and,  to  all  appearance  with  infinite 
facility,  rose  again  on  the  other  side. 
This  diversion  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  stem  of  an  old  canoe,  which 
they  happened  to  find  upon  the  spot. 
They  took  this  before  them,  and  swam 
out  with  it  as  far  as  the  outermost 
breach ;  then  two  or  three  of  them, 
getting  into  it,  and  turning  the  square 
end  to  the  breaking  wave,  were  driven 
in  towards  the  shore  with  incredible 
rapidity,  sometimes  almost  to  the 
b^h  ;  but  generally  the  wave  broke 
over  them  before  they  cot  half  way, 
in  which  case  they  dived,  and  rose  on 
the  other  side  with  the  canoe  in  their 
hands.  They  then  swam  out  with  it 
again,  and  were  again  driven  back, 
just  OS  our  holiday  youth  climb  the 
hill  in  Greenwich  Park  for  the  plea- 
sure of  rolling  down  it  At  this  won- 
derful scene  we  stood  gazing  for  more 
than  half-an-hour,  during  which  time 
none  of  the  swimmers  attempted  to 
come  on  shore,  but  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  sport  in  the  highest  degree. 
We  then  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
and  late  in  the  evening  got  back  to 
the  fort 

Among  other  Indians  that  had 
visited  us,  there  were  some  from  a 
neighbouring  island  which  they  called 
Eimeo  or  Imao,  the  same  to  which 
Captain  Wallis  had  given  the  name 
of  the  Duko  of  York's  Island;  and 


hovfGYtf,  we  were  entertained  with  a  '  they  gave  us  an  account  of  no  less 
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than  two-and-twenty  islands  that  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otaheite. 

As  the  day  of  obsenration  now  ap- 
proached, I  determined,  in  conse- 
quence  of  some  hints  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Lord  Morton,  to  send 
out  two  parties  to  observe  the  transit 
from  other  situations,  hoping  that  if 
we  should  fail  at  Otaheite,  they  might 
have  better  success.  We  were,  there- 
fore, now  busily  employed  in  prepar- 
ing our  instruments,  and  instructing 
such  gentlemen  in  the  use  of  them  as 
I  intended  to  send  out.  On  Thurs- 
day the  1st  of  June,  the  Saturday 
following  beinff  the  day  of  the  transit, 
I  despatched  Mr  Gore  in  the  long- 
hoat  to  Imao,  with  Mr  Monkhouse 
and  Mr  Sporing,  a  ^ntleman  belong- 
ing to  Mr  Banks,  Mr  Green  having 
furnished  them  with  proper  instru- 
ments. Mr  Banks  himself  thought 
fit  to  so  upon  this  expedition ;  and 
several  natives,  particuuirly  Tubourai 
Tamaide  and  Tomio,  were  also  of  the 
party.  Very  early  on  the  Frid^ 
morning,  I  sent  Mr  Hicks,  with  Mr 
Clerk  and  Mr  Petersgill,  the  master's 
mates,  and  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  the 
midshipmen,  in  the  pinnace  to  the 
eastward,  with  orders  to  fix  on  some 
convenient  spot  at  a  distance  from 
our  principal  observatory,  where  they 
also  might  employ  the  instruments 
with  which  they  had  been  furnished 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  long-boat  not  having  been  got 
ready  till  Thursday  in  the  afternoon, 
though  all  possible  expedition  was 
used  to  fit  her  out,  the  people  on 
board,  after  having  rowed  most  part 
of  the  night,  brought  her  to  a  grap- 
pling just  under  t£e  land  of  Imao. 
Soon  after  daybreak  they  saw  an 
Indian  canoe,  which  they  hailed,  and 
the  people  on  board  showed  them  an 
inlet  through  the  reef^  into  which 
they  pulled,  and  soon  fixed  upon  a 
coral  rock,  which  rose  out  oi  the 
water  about  150  yards  from  the  shore, 
as  a  proper  situation  for  their  obser- 
vatory. It  was  about  eighty  yards 
lone  and  twenty  broad,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  was  a  bed  of  white  sand, 
large  enough  for  the  tents  to  stand 
upon.     Mr  Qote  and  his  assistants 


immediately  b^gan  to  set  them  up, 
and  make  other  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  important  business  of 
the  next  day.  While  this  was  doing, 
Mr  Banks,  with  the  Indians  of  Ota- 
heite, and  the  people  whom  they  had 
met  in  the  canoe,  went  ashore  upon 
the  main  island  to  buy  provisions; 
of  which  he  procured  a  sufficient 
supply  before  night  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  rock  he  found  the  ob- 
servatory in  order,  and  the  telescopes 
all  fixed  and  tried.  The  evening  was 
very  fine,  yet  their  solicitude  did  not 
permit  them  to  take  much  rest  in  the 
night ;  one  or  other  of  them  was  up 
every  half- hour,  who  satisfied  the 
impatience  of  the  rest  by  reporting 
the  chan^  of  the  sky — now  encour- 
aging their  hope  by  telling  them  that 
it  was  clear,  and  now  alarming  their 
fears  bv  an  account  that  it  was  hazy. 
At  daybreak  they  got  up,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  sun  rise 
without  a  cloud.  Mr  Banks  then 
wishing  the  observers,  Mr  Gore  and 
Mr  Monkhouse,  success,  repaired  again 
to  the  island,  that  he  miglit  examine 
its  puroduce  and  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  He  began  by  trading 
with  the  natives,  for  which  purpose 
he  took  his  station  under  a  tree ;  and 
to  keep  them  from  pressing  upon  him 
in  a  crowd,  he  drew  a  circle  round 
him,  which  he  suffered  none  of  them 
to  enter.  About  8  o'clock  he  saw 
two  canoes  coming  towards  the  place, 
and  was  given  to  understand  by  the 
people  about  him  that  they  belonged 
to  Tarrao,  the  king  of  tne  island, 
who  was  coming  to  make  him  a  visit 
As  soon  as  the  cano^  came  near  the 
shore,  the  people  made  a  lane  from 
the  beach  to  tne  trading-place,  and 
his  m^esty  landed  with  nis  sister, 
whose  name  was  Nuna.  As  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  tree  where  Mr 
Banks  stood,  he  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and,  with  great  formality,  in- 
troduced them  into  the  circle  from 
which  the  other  natives  had  been 
excluded.  As  it  is  the  custom  of 
these  people  to  sit  during  all  their 
conferences,  Mr  Banks  unwrapped  a 
kind  of  turban  of  Indian  cloth,  which 
he  wore  upon  his  li«8ul  Sxa\/^^  ^i  ^ 
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hat,  and  spreading  it  ujwn  the  ground, 
tb«y  all  sat  down  upon  it  together. 
The  royal  present  was  then  brought, 
which  consisted  of  a  hog  and  a  dog, 
some   bread-fruit,    cocoa-nuts,   and 
other  articles  of  the  like  kind.     Mr 
Banks  then  despatched  a  canoe  to  the 
observatory  for  his  present,  and  the 
messengers  soon    returned  with    an 
adze,  a  shirt,  and  some  beads,  which 
were  presented  to  his  majc«ty,  and 
received  with  great  satisfaction.     By 
this    time    Tubourai    Tamaide    and 
Tomio  joined  them  from  the  obser- 
vatory.    Tomio  said  that  she  was  re- 
lated to  Tarrao,  and  brought  him  a 
present  of  a  long  nail,  at  the  same 
time  complimenting  Nuna  with  a  shirt. 
The  first  internal  contact  of  the 
planet  with  the  sun  being  over,  Mr 
Banks  returned  to  the  observatory, 
taking  Tarrao,   Nuna,  and  some  of 
their    principal    attendants,    among 
whom    were    three    very   handsome 
young  women,  with  him.    He  showed 
them  the  planet  upon  the  sun,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  them    under- 
stand that  he  and  his  companions 
had  come  from  their  own  country  on 
purpose  to  see  it.      Soon  after  Mr 
Buucs  returned  with  them   to  the 
island,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  examining  its  produce,  which 
he  found  to  be  much  the  same  with 
that  of  Otaheite.     The  people  whom 
he  saw  there  also  exactly  resembled 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and 
many  of  them  were  persons  whom  he 
had  seen  upon  it;  so  that  all  those 
whom  he  bad  dealt  with  knew  of 
what  his  tiading  articles  consisted, 
and  the  value  they  bore.     The  next 
morning,   having  struck  the   tents, 
they  set  out  on  their   return,  and 
arrived  at  the  fort  before  night 

The  observation  was  made  with 
equal  success  by  the  persons  whom  I 
had  sent  to  the  eastward,  and  at  the 
fort.  There  not  being  a  cloud  in  the 
sky  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  whole  passage  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc  was 
observed  with  great  advantage  by  Mr 
Green,  Dr  Solander,  and  myself.  Mr 
Green's  telescope  and  mine  were  of 
^e  Bome  magnifying  power,  but  that 


of  Dr  Solander's  was  greater.  We  all 
saw  an  atmosphere  or  dusky  cloud 
round  the  body  of  the  planet,  which 
very  much  disturbed  the  times  of 
contact,  especially  of  the  internal 
ones ;  and  we  differed  from  each  other 
in  our  accounts  of  the  times  of  the 
contacts  much  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  According  to  Mr 
Green, 

Ho.  Mia.  See. 
The  first  external  con- 
tact, or  first  appear- 
ance of  Venus  on  the 
Sun,  was  .  .  9  25  42 
The  first  internal  con- 
tact,  or  total  emer- 
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The  latitude  of  the  observatory  was 
found  to  be  17"  29'  16",  and  the 
longitude  149"  82^  80"  W.  of  Green- 
wich. 

But  if  we  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  the  success  of  our 
observation,  we  nad  scarce  less  cause 
to  re^t  the  diligence  with  which 
that  time  had  been  improved  by  some 
of  our  people  to  another  purpose. 
While  tne  attention  of  the  officers 
was  engrossed  bv  the  transit  of  Venus, 
some  of  the  snip's  company  broke 
into  one  of  the  store-rooms  and  stole 
a  quantity  of  spike  nails,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  one  hundredweight 
This  was  a  matter  of  public  and  seri- 
ous concern;  for  these  nails,  if  cir- 
culated by  the  people  among  the 
Indians,  would  do  us  irreparable  in- 
jury, by  reducing  the  value  of  iron, 
our  staple  commodity.  One  of  the 
thieves  was  detected,  bat  only  seven 
nails  were  found  in  his  custody.  He 
was  punished  with  two  dozen  lashes, 
but  would  impeach  none  of  his  ac- 
complices. 

On  the  5th  we  kent  his  Migesty's 
birthday;  for,  thougn  it  is  the  4th, 
we  were  unwilling  to  celebrate  it 
during  the  absence  of  the  two  parties 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  obseiVe  the 
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transit.  We  had  several  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  at  our  entertainment,  who  drank 
his  Majesty's  health  by  the  name  of 
**Kihiargo,"  which  was  the  nearest 
imitation  they  could  produce  of  King 
George. 

About  this  time  died  an  old  woman 
of  some  rank,   who  was  related  to 
Tomio,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  they  disposed  of  the  body, 
and  confirmed  us  in  our  opinion  that 
these  people,  contrary  to  the  present 
custom   of  all    other    nations    now 
known,  never  bury  their  dead.      In 
the  middle  of  a  small  square,  neatly 
railed  in  with  bamboo,  the  awning  of 
a  canoe  was  raised  upon  two  posts, 
and  under  this  the  body  was  deposited 
upon  such  a  frame  as  has  before  been 
described.     It  was  covered  with  fine 
cloth,  and  near  it  was  placed  bread- 
fruit, fish,  and  other  provisions.    We 
supposed  that  the  food  was  placed 
there  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
and  consequently  that  these  Indians 
had  some  confused  notion  of  a  separate 
state ;  but  upon  our  applying  for  fur- 
ther information  to  TuoouraiTamaide, 
he  told  us  that  the  food  was  placed 
tiiere  as  an  offering  to  their  gods. 
They  do  not,  however,  suppose  that 
the  gods  eat,  any  more  than  the  Jews 
8upx>osed  that  Jehovah  could  dwell  in 
a  house.     The  offering  is  made  hero 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  temple 
was  built  at  Jerusalem — as  an  expres- 
sion of  reverence  and  gratitude,  and 
a  solicitation  of  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  the  Deity.      In  the  front 
of  the  area  was  a  kind  of  stile,  where 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  stood  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  their  sorrow ;  and 
under  the  awning  were  innumerable 
small  pieces  of  cloth,  on  which  the 
tears  and  blood  of  the  mourners  had 
been  shed ;  for  in  their  paroxysms  of 
grief  it  is  a  imiversal  custom  to  wound 
themselves  with  the  shark's  tooth. 
Within  a  few  yards  two  occasional 
houses  were  set  up,  in  one  of  which 
some  relations  of  the  deceased  con- 
stantly resided,  and  in  the  other  the 
chief  mourner — who  is  always  a  man, 
and  who  keeps  there  a  very  singular 
dress,  in  which  a  ceremony  is  per- 
formed that  will  be  described  in  its 


turn.  Near  the  place  where  the  dead 
are  thus  set  up  to  rot,  the  bones  are 
afterwards  buned. 

Having  observed  that  bread-fruit 
had  for  some  days  been  brought  in 
less  quantities  than  usual,  we  inquired 
the  reason,  and  were  told,  that  there 
being  a  great  show  of  fruit  upon  the 
trees,  they  had  been  thinned  all  at 
once,  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  sour 
paste,  which  the  natives  call  "mahie," 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  having 
undergone  a  fermentation,  will  keep 
a  considerable  time,  and  supply  them 
with  food  when  no  ripe  fruit  is  to  be 
had. 

On  the  10th,  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  in  honour  of  the  old 
woman  whose  sepulchral  tabernacle 
has  been  described,  by  the  chief 
mourner ;  and  Mr  Banks  had  so  ^reat 
a  curiosity  to  see  all  the  mystenes  of 
the  solemnity,  that  he  determined  to 
take  a  part  in  it,  being  told  that  he 
could  hd  present  upon  no  other  con- 
dition. In  the  evening,  therefore,  he 
repaired  to  the  place  where  the  body 
lay,  and  was  received  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased,  and  several  other 
persons,  among  whom  was  a  boy 
about  fourteen  years  old,  who  were 
to  assist  in  the  ceremony.  Tubourai 
Tamaide  was  to  be  the  principal 
mourner  ;  and  his  dress  was  extremely 
fantastical,  though  not  unbecoming. 
Mr  Banks  was  stripped  of  his  Euro- 
pean clothes,  and,  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  being  tied  round  his  middle,  his 
body  was  smeared  with  charcoal  and 
water,  as  low  as  the  shoulders,  till  it 
was  as  black  as  that  of  a  Negro.  The 
same  operation  was  performed  upon 
several  others,  among  whom  were 
some  women,  who  were  reduced^  to 
a  state  as  near  to  nakedness  as  him- 
self;  the  boy  was  blacked  all  over, 
and  then  the  procession  set  forward. 
Tubourai  Tamaide  uttered  something; 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  prayer, 
near  the  body,  and  did  the  same  when 
he  came  up  to  his  own  house.  When 
this  was  done,  the  procession  was  con- 
tinued towards  the  fort,  permission 
having  been  obtained  to  approach  it 
upon  thi«)  occasion.  It  is  tne  cQ&\«iat 
01  the  Indiana  Vi  ^^  ttani  'CsisaA'^t^ 
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cessions  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
80  that  as  soon  as  those  who  were 
about  the  fort  saw  it  at  a  distance, 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  woods. 
It  proceeded  from  the  fort  along 
the  shore,  and  put  to  flight  another 
body  of  Indians,  consisting  of  more 
than  100,  every  one  hiding  himself 
under  the  first  shelter  that  he  could 
find.  It  then  crossed  the  river,  and 
entered  the  woods,  passing  several 
houses,  all  which  were  deserted,  and 
not  a  single  Indian  could  be  seen 
during  the  rest  of  the  procession, 
which  continued  more  than  half-an- 
hour.  The  office  that  Mr  Banks  per- 
formed was  called  that  of  the  Nineveh, 
of  which  there  were  two  besides  him- 
self ;  and  the  natives  having  all  dis- 
^peared,  they  came  to  the  chief 
mourner,  and  said,  **Imitata" — 
"There  are  no  people,"  after  which 
the  company  was  dismissed  to  wash 
themselves  in  the  river,  and  put  on 
their  customary  apparel. 

On  the  12th,  complaint  being  made 
to  me  by  some  of  the  natives  that  two 
of  the  seamen  had  taken  from  them 
several  bows  and  arrows,  and  some 
strings  of  plaited  hair,  I  examined 
the  matter,  and  finding  the  charge 
well  supported,  I  punished  each  of 
the  criminals  with  two  dozen  lashes. 
Their  bows  and  arrows  have  not  been 
mentioned  before,  nor  were  they  often 
brought  down  to  the  fort.  This  dav, 
however,  Tubourai  Tamaide  brougnt 
down  his,  in  consequence  of  a  challenge 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Gore. 
The  chief  supposed  it  was  to  try  who 
could  send  the  arrow  farthest;  Mr 
Gore,  who  best  could  hit  a  mark ;  and 
as  Mr  Gore  did  not  value  himself  upon 
shooting  to  a  great  distance,  nor  the 
chief  upon  hitting  a  mark,  there  was 
no  trial  of  skill  between  them.  Tu- 
bourai Tamaide,  however,  to  show  us 
what  he  could  do,  drew  his  bow, 
and  sent  an  arrow,  none  of  which 
are  feathered,  274  yards,  which  is 
something  more  than  a  seventh,  and 
something  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  a 
mile.  Their  manner  of  shooting  is 
somewhat  singular  ;  they  kneel  down, 
and,  the  moment  the  arrow  is  dis- 
charged,  drop  the  bow. 


Mr  Banks,  in  his  morning  walk 
this  day,  met  a  number  of  the  natives, 
whom,  upon  Inquiry,  he  found  to  be 
travelling  musicians ;  and  having 
learned  where  they  were  to  be  at 
night,  we  all  repaired  to  the  place. 
The  band  consisted  of  two  flut^  and 
three  drums,  and  we  found  a  great 
number  of  people  assembled  upon  the 
occasion.  The  drummers  accom- 
panied the  music  with  their  voices, 
aud,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  dis- 
covered that  we  were  generally  the 
subject  of  the  song.  We  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  found  amon^  the  un- 
civilised inhabitants  of  this  seques- 
tered spot,  a  character  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  praise  and 
veneration  where  genius  and  know- 
ledge have  been  most  conspicuous ; 
yet  these  were  the  bards  or  minstrels 
of  Otaheite.  Their  song  was  unpre- 
meditated, and  accompanied  with 
music ;  they  were  continually  going 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  the  audience,  with  such 
things  as  one  wanted  and  the  other 
coula  spare. 

On  the  14th,  we  were  brought  into 
new  difficulties  and  inconvenience  by 
another  robbery  at  the  fort  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  one  of  the  na- 
tives contrived  to  steal  an  iron  coal- 
rake  that  was  made  use  of  for  the 
oven.  It  hapnened  to  be  set  up 
against  the  inside  of  the  wall,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  handle  was  visible  from 
without ;  and  we  were  informed  that 
the  thief,  who  had  been  seen  lurking 
there  in  the  evening,  came  secretly 
about  three  o'clock  m  the  morning, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity  when 
the  sentinel's  back  w^as  turned,  very 
dexterously  laid  hold  of  it  with  a 
long  crooked  stick,  and  drew  it  over 
the  wall.  I  thought  it  of  some  conse- 
quence, if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to 
tnese  practices  at  once,  by  doing 
something  that  should  make  it  the 
common  interest  of  the  natives  them- 
selves to  prevent  them.  I  had  given 
strict  orders  that  they  should  not  be 
fired  upon,  even  when  detected  in 
these  attempts,  for  which  I  had  many 
^  reasons.     Tne  common  sentinels  were 
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by  no  means  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  power  of  life  and  death,  to  be  ex- 
erted whenever  they  should  think  fit, 
and  I  had  already  experienced  that 
they  were  ready  to  take  away  the 
lives  that  were  in  their  power  upon 
tiie  slightest  occasion ;  neither,  in- 
deed, did  I  think  that  the  thefts  which 
these  people  committed  against  us, 
were,  in  them,  crimes  worthy  of 
death.  That  thieves  are  hanged  in 
England,  I  thought  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  shot  in  Otaheite,  because, 
with  respect  to  the  natives,  it  would 
have  been  an  execution  by  a  law  ex 
post  facto.  They  had  no  such  law 
among  themselves,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  we  had  any  right  to 
make  such  a  law  for  them.  That  they 
should  abstain  from  theft^  or  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  was  not  one  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  claimed 
advantages  of  civil  society,  as  it  is 
among  us  ;  and  I  was  not  willing  to 
expose  them  to  fire-arms  loaded  with 
shot,  neither  could  I  perfectly  approve 
of  firing  only  with  powder.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  noise  and  the  smoke 
would  alarm  tiiem,  but  when  they 
found  that  no  mischief  followed,  they 
would  be  led  to  despise  the  weapons 
themselves,  and  proceed  to  insults 
which  would  mi^e  it  necessary  to  put 
them  to  the  test,  and  from  which  they 
would  be  deterred  by  the  very  si^ht 
of  a  gun,  if  it  was  never  used  but  with 
effect. 

At  this  time,  an  accident  furnished 
me  with  what  I  thought  a  happy  ex- 
pedient It  happened  that  above 
twenty  of  their  sailing  canoes  were 
just  come  in  with  a  supply  of  fish. 
U^n  these  I  immediately  seized,  and, 
brmffing  them  into  the  river  behind 
the  fort,  gave  public  notice  that  ex- 
cept the  nike,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
things  which  from  time  to  time  had 
been  stolen,  were  returned,  the  canoes 
should  be  burned.  This  menace  I 
ventured  to  publish,  though  I  had  no 
design  to  put  it  into  execution,  mak- 
ing no  doubt  but  that  it  was  well 
known  in  whose  possession  the  stolen 
goods  were,  and  that,  as  restitution 
was  thus  made  a  common  cause,  they 
would  all  of  them  in  a  short  time  be 


brought  back.  A  list  of  the  things 
was  made  out,  consisting  principally 
of  the  rake,  the  musket  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  marine  when  the 
Indian  was  shot,  the  pistols  which  Mr 
Banks  lost  witii  his  clothes  at  Ata- 
hourou,  a  sword  belonging  to  one  of 
the  petty  officers,  and  tne  water  cask. 
About  noon  the  rake  was  restored, 
and  great  solicitation  was  made  for 
the  release  of  the  canoes  ;  but  I  stUl 
insisted  upon  my  original  condition. 
The  next  day  came,  and  nothing 
further  was  restored,  at  which  I  was 
much  surprised,  for  the  people  were 
in  the  utmost  distress  for  the  fish, 
which  in  a  short  time  would  be  spoilt ; 
I  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  dis- 
agreeable situation,  either  of  releasinff 
the  canoes,  contrary  to  what  I  haa 
solemnly  and  publicly  declared,  or 
detaining  them,  to  the  great  injury  of 
those  who  /were  innocent,  without 
answering  any  good  purpose  to  our- 
selves. As  a  temporary  expedient  I 
permitted  them  to  take  the  fish,  but 
still  detained  the  canoes.  This  very 
license, '  however,  ¥ras  productive  of 
new  confusion  and  injurv ;  for,  it  not 
being  easy  at  once  to  distinguish  to 
what  particular  person  the  several 
lots  of  fish  belonged,  the  canoes  were 
plundered,  under  favour  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, bv  those  who  had  no  right 
to  any  part  of  their  cargo.  Most  press- 
ing instances  were  still  made  that  the 
canoes  miffht  be  restored ;  and  I,  hav- 
ing now  the  greatest  reason  to  believe 
eitiier  that  the  things  for  which  I  de- 
tained them  were  not  in  the  island, 
or  that  thoee  who  suffered  by  their 
detention  had  not  sufficient  influ- 
ence over  the  thieves  to  prevail 
upon  tiiem  to  relinquish  their  oooty, 
determined  at  length  to  give  them  up, 
not  a  little  mortined  at  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  my  project. 

Another  accident  also  about  this 
time  was,  notwithstanding  all  oar 
caution,  very  near  embroiling  us  with 
the  Indians.  I  sent  the  boat  on  shore^ 
with  an  officer,  to  get  ballast  for  the 
ship;  and,  not  immediately  finding 
stones  convenient  for  the  purpose,  he 
began  to  pull  down  some  part  of  an 
endosure  where  ths^  dser^nefiut^  ^dBi^ 
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Iwnes  of  their  dead.  This  the  Indians 
violently  opposed,  and  a  messen^r 
came  down  to  the  tents  to  acquaint 
the  officers  that  they  would  not  suffer 
it  Mr  Banks  immediately  repaired 
to  the  place,  and  an  amicahle  end  was 
soon  put  to  the  dispute,  by  sending 
the  l)oat's  crew  to  the  river,  where 
stones  enough  were  to  be  gathered 
without  a  possibility  of  giving  offence. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  Uiat  Siese  In- 
dians appeared  to  be  much  more  jeal- 
ous  of  what  was  done  to  the  dead  than 
the  living.  This  was  the  only  measure 
in  which  they  ventured  to  oppose  us, 
and  the  onl^  insult  that  was  offered 
to  an)r  individual  among  us  was  upon 
a  similar  occasion.  iSc  Monkhouse 
happening  one  day  to  puU  a  flower 
^m  a  tree  which  grew  in  one  of 
their  sepulchral  enclosures,  an  In- 
dian, whose  jealousy  had  probably 
been  upon  the  watch,  came  suddenly 
behind  him,  and  slanck  him.  Mr 
Monkhouse  laid  hold  of  him,  but  he 
was  instantly  rescued  by  two  more, 
who  took  hold  of  Mr  Monkhouse's 
hair  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  hold 
of  their  companion,  and  then  ran 
away  without  offering  him  any  further 
violence. 

In  the  evening  of  the  19th,  while 
the  canoes  were  still  detained,  we  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Oberea,  which  sur- 
prised us  not  a  little,  as  she  brought 
with  her  none  of  the  things  that  had 
been  stolen,  and  knew  thki  she  was 
suspected  of  having  some  of  them  in 
her  custody.  She  said,  indeed,  that 
her  favounte  Obad^,  whom  she  had 
beaten  and  dismissed,  had  taken  them 
away  ;  but  she  seemed  conscious  that 
she  had  no  right  to  be  believed.  She 
discovered  the  strongest  sifus  of  fear, 
yet  she  surmounted  it  with  astonish- 
ing resolution ;  and  was  very  pressing 
to  sleep  with  her  attendants  in  Mr 
Banks's  tent.  In  this,  however,  she 
was  not  gratified;  the  affair  of  the 
jacket  was  too  recent,  and  the  tent 
was,  besides,  filled  with  other  people. 
Kobody  else  seemed  willing  to  enter- 
tain her;  and  she  therefore,  witJi 
great  appearance  of  mortification  and 
isappointment,  spent  the  night  in 
her  CABoe,    The  next  morning  early, 


she  returned  to  the  fort,  with  her 
canoe  and  everything  that  it  con- 
tained, putting  herself  wholly  into 
our  power,  with  something  like  great- 
ness of  mind,  which  excited  our  won- 
der and  admiration.  As  the  most 
effectual  means  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, she  presentea  us  with  a  hog, 
and  several  other  things,  among  whicn 
was  a  dog.  We  had  learned  that 
these  animals  were  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  as  more  delicate  food  than 
their  pork ;  and  upon  this  occasion 
we  determined  to  try  the  experiment. 
The  dog,  which  was  very  fiat,  we  con- 
signed over  to  Tupia,  wno  undertook 
to  perform  the  douole  office  of  butcher 
and  cook.  He  killed  him  by  holding 
his  hands  close  over  his  mouth  ana 
nose,  an  operation  which  continued 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While 
this  was  doing,  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
ground  about  a  foot  deep,  in  which 
a  fire  was  kindled,  and  some  small 
stones  placed  in  layers  alternately 
with  the  wood  to  heat ;  the  dog  was 
t^en  singed  by  holding  him  over  the 
fire,  and,  by  scraping  him  with  a 
shell,  the  hair  taken  off  as  clean  as  if 
he  had  been  scalded  in  hot  water. 
He  was  then  cut  up  with  the  same 
instrument,  and  his  entrails,  being 
taken  out,  were  sent  to  the  sea,  where, 
being  carefully  washed,  they  were  put 
into  cocoa-nut  shells,  with  what  blood 
had  come  from  the  body.  When  the 
hole  was  sufficiently  heated,  the  fire 
was  taken  out,  and  some  of  the  stones, 
which  were  not  so  hot  as  to  discolour 
anything  that  they  toudied,  bein^ 
placed  at  the  bottom,  were  covered 
with  green  leaves.  The  dog,  with 
the  entrails,  was  then  placd  upon 
the  leaves,  and  other  leaves  being  laid 
upon  them,  the  whole  was  covered 
with  the  rest  of  the  hot  stones,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  close  stopped 
with  mould.  In  somewhat  less  tnan 
four  hom-s  it  was  again  opened,  and 
the  dog  tdcen  out  excellently  biUced ; 
and  we  all  agreed  that  he  had  made 
a  very  good  dish.  The  dogs  which 
are  here  bred  to  be  eaten,  taste  no 
animd  food,  but  are  kept  wholly  upon 
bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and 
other  vegetables  of  the  like  kind.  All 
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the  flesh  and  fish  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants is  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  21st,  we  were  visited  at  the 
fort  by  a  chief,  called  Oamo,  whom 
we  had  never  seen  before,  and  who 
was  treated  by  the  natives  with  un- 
common respect.  He  brought  with 
him  a  boy  about  seven  years  old,  and 
a  young  woman  about  sixteen ;  the 
boy  was  carried  upon  a  man's  back, 
which  we  considered  as  a  piece  of 
state,  for  he  was  as  well  able  to  walk 
as  any  present.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  sight,  Oberca  and  several  other 
natives  who  were  in  the  fort  went  out 
to  meet  them,  having  first  uncovered 
their  heads  and  bodies  as  low  as  the 
waist.  As  they  came  on,  the  same 
ceremony  was  performed  by  all  the 
natives  who  were  without  the  fort. 
Uncovering  the  body,  therefore,  is  in 
this  country  probably  a  mark  of  re- 
spect ;  and  as  all  parts  are  here  ex* 
posed  with  equal  indifference,  the 
ceremony  of  uncovering  it  from  the 
waistdownwards,  which  was  performed 
by  Oorattooa,  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a  different  mode  of  compliment 
adapted  to  persons  of  a  different  rank. 
The  chief  came  into  the  tent,  but  no 
entreaty  could  prevail  upon  the  voung 
woman  to  follow  him,  though  she 
seemed  to  refuse  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination. The  natives  without  were 
indeed  all  very  solicitous  to  prevent 
her  ;  sometimes,  when  her  resolution 
seemed  to  fail,  almost  using  force. 
The  boy  also  they  restrained  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  Dr  Solander,  hap- 
pening to  meet  him  at  the  gate,  took 
nim  by  the  hand,  and  lea  him  in 
before  the  people  were  aware  of  it. 
As  soon,  however,  as  those  that  were 
within  saw  him,  they  took  care  to 
have  him  sent  oat 

These  circumstances  having  strong- 
ly excited  our  curiosity,  we  inquir^ 
who  they  were,  and  were  informed 
that  Oamo  was  the  husband  of  Oberea, 
though  they  had  been  a  long  time 
separated  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that  the  young  woman  and  the  boy 
were  their  children.  We  learned  also, 
that  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Terri- 
diri,  was  heir-apnarent  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  islandi  and  that  his 


sister  was  intended  for  his  wife,  tha 
marriage  being  deferred  only  till  he 
should  arrive  at  a  proper  age.  The 
sovereign  at  this  time  was  a  son  of 
Whappai,  whose  name  was  Outou, 
and  who,  as  before  has  been  observed, 
was  a  minor.  Whappai,  Oamo,  and 
Tootahah,  were  brothers ;  WhappaT 
was  the  eldest,  and  Oamo  the  second ; 
so  that,  Whappai  having  no  child 
but  Outon,  Terridiri,  the  son  of  his 
next  brother  Oamo,  was  heir  to  the 
sovereignty.  It  will,  perhaps,  seem 
strange  that  a  boy  should  be  sovereign 
during  the  life  of  his  father;  but, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, a  child  succeeds  to  a  father's  title 
and  authority  as  soon  as  it  is  bom. 
A  regent  is  then  elected,  and  the  father 
of  the  new  sovereign  is  generally  con- 
tinued in  his  auniority,  under  that 
title,  till  his  child  is  of  age ;  but,  at 
this  time,  the  choice  had  fallen  upon 
Tootahah,  the  uncle,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  distinguished  himself 
in  a  war.  Oamo  asked  many  ques- 
tions concerning  England  and  its  in- 
habitants, by  which  he  appeared  to 
have  great  shrewdness  and  under- 
standing. 

OnMonda^the  26th,  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  mormng,  I  set  out  in  the  pin- 
nace, accompanied  by  Mr  Banks,  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  island,  with 
a  view  to  sketch  out  the  coast  and 
harbours.  We  took  our  route  to  the 
eastward,  and  about  eight  in  the  fore- 
noon we  went  on  shore,  in  a  district 
called  Oahounue,  which  is  governed 
by  Ahio,  a  young  chief,  whom  we  had 
often  seen  at  the  tents,  and  who  fav- 
oured us  with  his  company  to  break- 
fast. Here  also  we  found  two  other 
natives  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Titu- 
boalo  and  Hoona,  who  carried  us  to 
their  houses,  near  which  we  saw  the 
body  of  the  old  woman  at  whose 
funeral  rites  Mr  Banks  had  assisted, 
which  had  been  removed  hither  from 
the  spot  where  it  was  first  deposited 
— this  place  having  descended  from 
her  by  inheritance  to  Hoona,  and  it 
being  necessary  on  that  account  that 
it  shonld  lie  here.  We  then  proceeded 
on  fooL  the  boat  attending  within  call^ 
to  the  oarboux  la  ^Yds^^&x^^^v^scissL* 
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ville  lay,  called  Ohidea,  where  the 
natives  showed  us  the  grotiiid  upon 
which  his  people  pitched  their  tent, 
and  the  hrook  at  which  they  watered, 
though  no  trace  of  them  remained, 
except  the  holes  where  the  poles  of 
the  tent  had  been  fixed,  and  a  small 
piece  of  potsherd  which  Mr  Banks 
found  in  looking  narrowly  about  the 
spot.  We  met,  however,  with  Orette, 
a  chief  who  was  their  principal  friend, 
and  whose  brother  Outorron  went 
away  with  them.  This  harbour  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  a  creat  bay,  under 
shelter  of  asmall  island  called  Boonrou, 
near  which  is  another  called  Taawir- 
rii.  The  breach  in  the  reefs  is  here 
very  large,  but  the  shelter  for  the 
ships  is  not  the  best. 

Soon  after  we  had  examined  this 
place  we  took  boat,  and  asked  Titu- 
Doalo  to  go  vdth  us  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bay ;  but  he  refused,  and  ad- 
vised us  not  to  ^0,  for  he  said  the 
country  there  was  mhabited  by  people 
who  were  not  subject  to  Tootahan,  and 
who  would  kill  both  him  and  us. 
Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  we 
did  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  relin- 
quish our  enterprise ;  but  we  imme- 
diately loaded  our  pieces  with  ball. 
This  was  so  well  unaerstood  by  Titu- 
boalo  as  a  precaution,  which  rendered 
us  formidaole,  that  he  now  consented 
to  be  of  our  party.  Having  rowed 
till  it  was  dark,  we  reached  a  low  neck 
of  land,  or  isthmus,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  that  divides  the  island  into 
two  peninsulas,  each  of  which  is  a  dis- 
trict or  government  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  other.  From  fort  Royal, 
where  the  ship  was  at  anchor,  the 
coast  trends  £.  by  S.  and  £SE.  ten 
miles,  then  S.  by  E.  and  S.  eleven  miles 
to  the  isthmus.  In  the  first  direction 
the  shore  is  in  general  open  to  the  sea ; 
but  in  the  last  it  is  covered  by  reefs 
of  rocks,  which  form  several  good 
harbours,  with  safe  anchonifle^  in  six- 
teen, eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
four  fathoms  of  water,  with  other  con- 
veniences. As  we  had  not  yet  got 
into  our  enemy's  country,  we  deter- 
mined to  sleep  on  shore.  We  landed, 
and,  though  we  found  but  few  houses, 
we  saw  tereral  doable  canoesi  whose 


owners  were  well  known  to  us,  and 
who  provided  us  with  supper  and 
lodging,  of  which  Mr  Banks  was  in- 
debted jfor  his  share  to  Oorattooa,  the 
lady  who  had  paid  him  her  compli- 
ments in  so  singular  a  manner  at  the 
fort. 

In  the  morning  we  looked  about  the 
country,  and  found  it  to  be  a  marshy 
flat,  about  two  miles  over,  across 
which  the  natives  haul  their  canoes  to 
the  corresponding  bay  on  the  other 
side.  We  then  prepared  to  continue 
our  route  for  wnat  Tituboalo  called 
the  other  kingdom.  He  said  that  the 
name  of  it  was  Tiarrabou,  or  Otaheite 
Ete ;  and  that  of  the  chief  who  go- 
verned it,  Waheatua.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, also,  we  learned  that  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  where  we  had  taken 
our  station  was  Opoureonu,  or  Ota- 
heite  Nue.  Our  new  associate  seemed 
to  be  now  in  better  spirits  than  he 
had  been  the  day  before.  The  people 
in  Tiarrabou  would  not  kill  us,  he 
said ;  but  he  assured  us  that  we 
should  be  able  to  procure  no  victuals 
among  them ;  and  indeed  we  had 
seen  no  bread-fruit  since  we  set  out. 

After  rowing  a  few  miles,  we  Unded 
in  a  district  which  was  the  dominion 
of  a  chief  called  Maraitata,  "the  bury- 
ing-place  of  men,"  whose  father's 
name  was  Pahairedo,  **  the  stealer  of 
boats."  Though  these  names  seemed 
to  favour  the  account  that  had  been 
given  by  Tituboalo,  we  soon  found 
that  it  was  not  true.  Both  the  father 
and  the  son  received  us  with  the 
greatest  civility,  cave  us  provisions, 
and,  after  some  dday,  sold  us  a  veiy 
large  hog  for  a  hatchet.  A  crowd 
soon  gathered  round  us,  but  we  saw 
only  two  people  that  we  knew ;  neither 
did  we  oDserve  a  single  bead  or  or- 
nament among  them  that  had  eome 
from  our  ship,  though  we  saw  several 
things  which  had  been  brought  from 
Europe.  In  one  of  the  houses  lay  two 
12-pound  shot,  one  of  which  was 
marked  with  the  broad  arrow  of  Eng- 
land, though  the  people  said  they  had 
them  from  the  ships  that  lay  in  6<m- 
gainville's  harbour. 

We  proceeded  on  foot  till  we  came 
to  the  district  which  was  immediately 
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under  the  ^oyemment  of  the  principal 
chief,  or  kine,  of  the  peninsula,  W a- 
heatoa.  Waheatua  had  a  son,  bnt 
whether,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Opoureonu,  he  administered  the  go- 
remment  as  regent  or  in  his  own 
right,  is  uncertain.  This  district 
consists  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  a  river  so  wide  that  we 
were  obliged  to  ferry  oyer  it  in  a  canoe ; 
our  Indian  train,  however,  chose  to 
swim,  and  took  to  the  water  with  the 
same  facility  as  a  pack  of  hounds. 
In  this  place  we  saw  no  house  that 
appeared  to  be  inhabited,  but  the 
rums  of  many  that  had  been  very 
laii^.  We  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
which  forms  a  bay  called  Oaitipeha, 
and  at  last  found  the  chief  sitting 
near  some  pretty  canoe  awninsa,  under 
which,  we  supposed,  he  and  his  at- 
tendants slept.  He  was  a  thin  old 
man,  with  a  very  white  head  and 
beard,  and  had  with  him  a  comely 
woman,  about  five-and-twenty  years 
old,  whose  name  was  ToudiddJe.  We 
had  often  heard  the  name  of  this 
woman,  and,  from  report  and  obser- 
vation,  we  had  reason  to  think  that 
she  was  the  Oberea  of  this  peninsula. 
From  this  place — between  which  and 
the  isthmus  there  are  other  harbours, 
formed  by  the  reefs  that  lie  along  the 
shore,  where  shipping  may  lie  in  per- 
feet  security,  and  firom  whence  the 
land  trends  SSE.  and  S.  to  the  S£. 
part  of  the  island — we  were  accom- 
panied by  Tearee,  the  son  of  Waheatua, 
of  whom  we  had  purchased  a  hog. 
The  country  we  paissed  through  i^- 
peared  to  be  more  cultivated  than  any 
we  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  island ; 
the  brooks  were  ever3rwhere  banked 
into  narrow  channels  with  stone,  and 
the  shore  had  also  a  facing  of  stone, 
where  it  was  washed  by  the  sea.  The 
houses  were  neither  large  nor  numer- 
ous, but  the  canoes  that  were  hauled 
up  along  the  shore  were  almost  innu- 
merable, and  superior  to  any  that  we 
had  seen  before,  both  in  size  and 
make.  They  were  longer,  the  sterns 
were  higher,  and  the  awnings  were 
supported  by  pillars.  At  almost  every 
pomt  there  was  a  sepulchral  building, 
and  there  were  many  of  them  also  in- 


land. They  were  of  the  same  figure 
as  those  in  Opoureonu,  but  cleaner 
and  better  kept,  and  decorated  with 
many  carved  boards,  which  were  set 
upright,  and  on  the  top  of  which  wert 
various  figures  of  birds  and  men.  On 
one,  in  jMrticular,  there  was  the  re- 
presentation of  a  cock,  which  was 
painted  red  and  yellow,  to  imitate  the 
feathers  of  that  animal;  and  rude 
images  of  men  were,  in  some  of  them, 
placed  one  upon  the  head  of  another. 
But  in  this  part  of  the  country,  how- 
ever fertile  and  cultivated,  we  did  not 
see  a  single  bread-fruit ;  the  trees  were 
entirely  bare,  and  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  subsist  principdly  upon 
nuts  which  are  not  unlike  a  chestnut, 
and  which  they  call  Ahee. 

When  we  had  walked  till  we  were 
weary,  we  called  up  the  boat,  but 
both  our  Indians,  Tituboalo  and  Tua- 
how,  were  missing.  They  had,  it 
seems,  stayed  behind  at  Waheatua*s, 
expecting  us  to  return  thither,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  promise  which  had  been 
extorted  from  us,  and  which  we  had 
it  not  in  our  power  to  fulfil.  Tearee, 
however,  and  another,  embarked  with 
us,  and  we  proceeded  till  we  came 
abreast  of  a  small  island  called  Otoo- 
areite.  It  being  then  dark,  we  deter- 
mined to  land,  and  our  Indians  con- 
ducted us  to  a  place  where  they  said 
we  might  sleep.  It  waa  a  deserted 
house,  and  near  it  was  a  little  cove  in 
which  the  boat  might  lie  with  great 
safety  and  convenience.  We  were, 
however,  in  want  of  provisions,  hav- 
ing been  very  sparingly  supplied  since 
we  set  out ;  and  Mr  Banks  immedi- 
ately went  into  the  woods  to  see 
whether  any  could  be  procured.  As 
it  was  dark  he  met  with  no  people, 
and  could  find  but  one  house  that  was 
inhabited.  A  bread-fruit  and  a  half, 
a  few  ahees,  and  some  fire,  were  all 
that  it  afforded ;  upon  whi<di,  with  a 
duck  or  two  and  a  few  curlews,  we 
made  our  supner,  which,  if  not  scanty, 
was  disa^preeable  by  the  want  of  bread, 
with  which  we  had  neglected  to  fur- 
nish ourselves,  as  we  depended  upon 
meeting  with  bread-fruit.  We  took  up 
our  lodging  under  the&v(mxi%^\«»^»xi<A 
belongmg  toT  w!cree,N«\aODL\s^wfi«^^**» 
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The  next  morning,  after  having 
spent  some  time  in  another  fruitless 
attempt  to  procure  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions, we  proceeded  round  the  south- 
east point,  part  of  which  is  not  covered 
by  any  reef,  but  lies  open  to  the  sea  ; 
and  here  the  hill  rises  directly  from 
the  shore.  At  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  island  the  shore  is  again  covered 
by  a  reef,  which  forms  a  good  harbour, 
and  the  land  about  it  is  very  fertile. 
We  made  this  route  partly  on  foot 
and  partly  in  the  boat.  When  we  had 
walked  about  three  miles,  we  arrived 
at  a  place  where  we  saw  several  large 
canoes  and  a  number  of  people  with 
them,  whom  wo  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  were  of  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. Here,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, we  procured  some  cocoa-nuts, 
and  then  embarked,  taking  with  us 
Tuahow,  one  of  the  Indians  who  had 
waited  for  us  at  Waheatna*s,  and  had 
returned  the  night  before,  long  after  it 
was  dark. 

When  we  came  abreast  of  the  south- 
east end  of  the  island  we  went  ashore, 
by  the  advice  of  our  Indian  guide,  who 
told  us  that  the  country  was  rich  and 
good.  The  chief,  whose  name  was 
Mathiabo,  soon  came  down  to  ns,  but 
seemed  to  be  a  total  stranf^er  both  to 
us  and  to  our  trade.  His  subjects, 
however,  brought  us  plenty  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  about  twenty  bread-fruit. 
The  bread-fruit  we  bought  at  a  very 
dear  rate,  but  his  excellency  sold  us  a 
pig  for  a  glass  bottle,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  everything  else  that  we  could 
give  him.  We  found  in  his  posses- 
sion a  goose  and  a  turkey-cock,  which, 
we  were  informed,  had  been  left  upon 
the  island  by  the  Dolphin ;  they  were 
both  enormously  fat,  and  so  tame  that 
they  followed  the  Indians,  who  were 
fond  of  them  to  excess,  wherever  they 
went. 

In  a  long  house  in  this  neighbour- 
hood we  saw  what  was  altogether  new 
to  ns.  At  one  end  of  it,  fostened  to 
a  semicircular  board,  hung  fifteen 
human  jaw-bones;  they  appeared  to 
be  fresh,  and  there  was  not  one  of 
them  that  wanted  a  single  tooth.  A 
sight  80  extraordinary  strongly  excited 
car  curiomty,  and  we  made  many  Va- 


quiries  about  it ;  but  at  this  time  could 
get  no  information,  for  the  peo|de 
either  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand us. 

When  we  left  this  place,  the  chief, 
Mathiabo,  desired  leave  to  accompany 
us,  which  was  readily  granted.  He 
continued  with  us  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  proved  very  useful  by 
piloting  us  over  the  shoals.  In  the 
evening  we  opened  the  bay  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  island,  which 
answered  to  that  on  the  south-east,  so 
as  at  the  isthmus,  or  carrying-place, 
almost  to  intersect  the  island,  as  I 
have  observed  before ;  and  when  we 
had  coasted  about  two-thirds  of  it  we 
determined  to  go  on  shore  for  the 
night.  We  saw  a  large  house  at  some 
distance,  which,  Mathiabo  informed 
us,  belonged  to  one  of  his  friends; 
and  soon  after  several  canoes  came  off 
to  meet  us,  having  on  board  some 
very  handsome  women,  who,  by  their 
behaviour,  seemed  to  hare  been  aent 
to  entice  us  on  shore.  As  we  had  be- 
fore resolved  to  take  up  our  residence 
here  for  the  night,  little  invitation 
was  necessary.  We  found  tha^  the 
hoBse  belonged  to  the  chief  of  the 
district,  whose  name  was  Wiverou ; 
he  received  us  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner, and  ordered  his  people  to  assist 
us  in  dressing  our  provision,  of  which 
we  had  now  got  a  tolerable  stqck. 
When  our  supper  was  ready,  we  were 
conducted  into  that  part  of  tiie  house 
where  Wiverou  was  sitting  in  order  to 
eat  it.  Mathiabo  supped  with  us,  and 
Wiverou  calling  for  nis  supper  at  the 
same  time,  we  ate  our  meal  very  soci- 
ably, and  with  great  good  humour. 
When  it  was  over  we  bc^gan  to  inquire 
where  we  were  to  sleep,  and  a  part  of 
the  house  was  shown  us,  of  which  we 
were  told  we  might  take  possession 
for  that  purpose.  We  then  sent  for 
our  cloaks,  and  Mr  Banks  began  to 
undress,  as  his  custom  was ;  ana,  with 
a  precaution  which  he  had  been  tonght 
by  the  loss  of  the  jackets  at  Atahouron, 
sent  his  clothes  aboard  the  boat,  pro- 
posing to  cover  himself  with  a  piece 
of  Indian  cloth.  When  Mathiabo 
perceived  what  was  doing,  he  also  pre- 
\«ikd»i  to  want  a  doek ;  aod,  as  he  nad 
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behaved  very  well,  and  done  us  some 
seryice,  a  cloak  was  ordered  for  him. 
We  lay  down,  and  observed  that  Ma- 
thiabo  was  not  with  us  ;  but  we  sup- 
posed that  he  was  gone  to  bathe,  as 
the  Indians  always  do  before  they 
sleep.  We  had  not  waited  long, 
however,  when  an  Indian,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  us,  came  and  told  Mr 
Banlu  that  the  cloak  and  Mathiabo 
had  disappeared  together.  This  man 
had  BO  far  gained  our  confidence  that 
we  did  not  at  first  believe  the  report ; 
but  it  being  soon  after  confirmed  by 
Tuahow,  our  own  Indian,  we  knew  no 
time  was  to  be  lost 

As  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  pur- 
sue the  thief  with  any  hope  of  success, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  people 
about  us,  Mr  Banks  started  up,  and 
telling  our  case,  required  them  to 
recover  the  cloak ;  and  to  enforce  tlds 
requisition,  showed  one  of  his  pocket- 
pistols,  which  he  always  kept  about 
him.  Upon  the  sight  of  the  pistol, 
the  whole  company  took  the  alarm, 
and,  instead  oi  assisting  to  catch  the 
thief,  or  recover  what  hi^  been  stolen, 
began  with  great  precipitation  to 
leave  the  place;  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, was  seized,  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately offered  to  direct  the  chase. 
I  set  out  therefore  with  Mr  Banks, 
and  though  we  ran  all  the  way,  the 
alarm  had  got  before  us,  for  in  about 
ten  minutes  we  met  a  man  bringinfir 
back  the  cloak,  which  the  thief  iiaa 
relinquished  in  great  terror ;  and  as 
we  did  not  then  think  fit  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  he  made  his  escape. 
When  we  returned,  we  found  the 
house,  in  which  there  had  been  be- 
tween 200  and  300  people,  entirely 
deserted.  It  being,  however,  soon 
known  that  we  had  no  resentment 
against  anybody  but  Mathiabo,  the 
chief,  Wiverou,  our  host,  wiUi  his 
wife  and  many  others,  returned  and 
took  up  their  lodgings  with  us  for 
the  night.  In  this  place,  however, 
we  were  destined  to  more  confusion 
and  trouble;  for  about  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  our  sentry  alarmed  ui 
with  an  account  that  the  boat  was 
missing.  He  had  seen  her,  he  said, 
about   half- an -hour  before^  at  her 


grappling,  which  was  not  above  fifty 

Jrards  from  the  shore ;  but,  upon 
learing  the  sound  of  oars,  he  had 
looked  out  again,  and  could  see 
nothing  of  her.  At  this  account  we 
started  up  greatly  alarmed,  and  ran 
to  the  water-side.  The  morning  was 
clear  and  star-light,  so  that  we  could 
see  to  a  considerable  distance,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  boat. 
Our  situation  was  now  such  as  might 
justify  the  most  terrifying  apprehen- 
sions ;  as  it  was  a  dead  cfum,  and  we 
could  not  therefore  suppose  her  to 
have  broken  from  her  grappling,  we 
had  great  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Indians  had  attacked  her,  and,  find- 
ing the  people  asleep,  had  succeeded 
in  their  enterprise.  We  were  but 
four,  with  only  one  musket  and  two 
pocket-pistols,  without  a  spare  ball 
or  charge  of  powder  for  either.  In 
this  state  of  anxiety  and  distress  we 
remained  a  considerable  time,  ex- 
pecting the  Indians  every  moment  to 
improve  their  advantage — ^when  to 
our  unspeakable  satisfaction,  we  saw 
the  boat  return,  which  had  been 
driven  from  her  grappling  by  the 
tide ;  a  circumstance  to  which,  in 
our  confusion  and  surprise,  we  did 
not  advert.  As  soon  as  the  boat  re- 
turned, we  got  our  breakfast,  and 
were  impatient  to  leave  the  place, 
lest  some  other  vexatious  accident 
should  befall  us.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Tiarrabou,  the 
south-east  peninsula,  or  division,  of 
the  island,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles  south-east  fh>m  the 
isthmus,  having  a  large  and  commod- 
ious harbour,  inferior  to  none  in  the 
island,  about  which  the  land  is  very 
rich  in  produce.  Notwithstanding 
we  had  little  communication  with 
this  division,  the  inhabitants  every- 
where received  us  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner ;  we  found  the  whole  of  it  fertile 
and  populous,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
in  a  more  flourishing  state  than 
Opoureonu,  though  it  is  not  above 
one-fourth  part  as  lai^ 

The   next   district  in  which   we 
landed,  was  the  last  in  Tiarrabou^ 
and  governed  by  a  chie^i^  ^VtMbTivoEi^ 
we  miAxsa^ofA.  V>  \»  OiDtfj%«     Otds* 
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was  bailding  a  house,  and  being 
therefore  very  desirous  of  procuring  a 
hatchet,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  purchased  one  with  anything 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  ;  it 
happened,  however,  rather  unfortun- 
ately for  liim  and  us,  that  we  had  not 
one  hatchet  left  in  the  boat.  We 
offered  to  trade  with  nails,  but  he 
would  not  part  with  anything  in  ex- 
ehange  for  them.  We  therefore  re- 
cmbiu>ked,  and  put  off  our  boat ;  but 
the  chief  being  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish  all  hope  of  obtaining  some- 
ttiing  from  us  that  would  be  uf  use  to 
him,  embarked  in  a  canoe,  with  his 
wife  Whanno-ouda,  and  followed  us. 
After  some  time,  we  took  them  into 
the  boat,  and  when  we  had  rowed 
about  a  league,  they  desired  we  would 
put  ashore.  We  immediately  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  found 
some  of  his  people,  who  had  brought 
down  a  very  lai^  host.  We  were  as 
unwilling  to  lose  the  hog,  as  the  chief 
was  to  part  with  us,  and  it  was  in- 
deed worth  the  best  axe  we  had  in 
the  ship  ;  we  therefore  hit  upon  an 
expedient,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  bring  his  hog  to  the  fort  at 
Matavai — the  Indian  name  for  Port 
Royal  Bay — he  should  have  a  laiige 
txe  and  a  nail  into  the  bargain  for 
his  trouble.  To  this  proposal,  after 
having  consulted  with  his  wife,  he 
a^eed,  and  save  us  a  large  piece  of 
his  country-cloth  as  a  pledge  that  he 
would  perform  his  agreement,  which, 
however,  he  never  did. 

At  this  place  we  saw  a  very  singu- 
lar curiosity.  It  was  the  figure  of 
a  man,  constructed  of  basket-work, 
rudely  made,  but  not  ill  designed  ; 
it  was  something  more  than  seven 
feet  hi^h,  and  rather  too  bulky  in 
proportion  to  its  height  The  wicker 
skeleton  was  completely  covered  with 
feathers,  which  were  white  where  the 
skin  was  to  appear,  and  black  in  the 
parts  which  it  is  their  custom  to 
paint  or  stain,  and  upon  the  head 
where  there  was  to  be  a  representation 
of  hair.  Upon  the  head  also  were 
four  protuberances,  three  in  front 
MDd  one  behind,  which  we  should 
JiMve  called  horns,  but  vhidi  tSoiQ 


Indians  dignified  with  the  name  of 
**Tate  Ete^'— little  men.  The  image 
was  called  Manioe,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Ota* 
heite.  They  attempted  to  give  us  an 
explanation  of  its  use  and  design,  but 
we  had  not  then  acquired  enough  of 
their  language  to  understand  tLem. 
We  learned,  however,  afterwards,  that 
it  was  a  representation  of  Mauwe,  one 
of  their  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the  second 
class. 

After  having  settled  our  affairs  with 
Omoe,  we  proceeded  on  our  return, 
and  soon  reached  Oponreonu,  the 
north-west  peninsula.  After  rowing, 
a  few  miles,  we  went  on  shore  again, 
but  the  only  thing  we  saw  worth 
notice,  was  a  repository  for  the  dead, 
uncommonly  decorated.  The  pave- 
ment was  extremely  neat,  and  upon 
it  was  raised  a  p^iunid,  about  nve 
feet  high,  which  was  entirely  oovowi 
with  the  fruits  of  two  plants  peculiar 
to  the  country.  Near  the  pyramid 
was  a  small  una^  of  stone,  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and  the  first  in* 
stance  of  carving  in  stone  that  we 
had  seen  among  these  people.  They 
appeared  to  set  a  high  value  upon  it, 
for  it  was  covered  from  the  weather  by 
ashed  that  had  beenerected on  purpose. 

We  proceeded  in  the  boat,  and 
passed  through  the  only  harbour,  on 
the  south  side  of  Opoureonu,  that  is 
fit  for  shipping.  It  is  situated  about 
five  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
isthmus,  between  two  small  islands 
that  lie  near  the  shore,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other ;  and  i^oxds 

good  anchorage  in  eleven  and  twelve 
ithoms  water.  We  were  now  not  far 
from  the  district  called  Paparra,  which 
belonged  to  our  friends  Oamo  and 
Oberea,  where  we  proposed  to  sleep. 
We  went  on  shore  about  an  hour  before 
night,  and  found  that  they  were  both 
absent,  having  left  their  habitations 
to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Matavai.  This, 
however  did  not  alter  our  purpose; 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house 
of  Oberea,  which,  though  small,  was 
very  neat,  and  at  this  time  had  no 
inhabitant  but  her  father,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  looks  that  bid  us  wel- 
QODiQ.     Having  taken  posseisiony  we 
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were  willing  to  improve  the  little 
day-light  that  was  leh  ub,  and  there- 
fore walked  out  to  a  point  upon  which 
we  had  seen,  at  a  distance,  trees  that 
are  here  called  "etoa,"  which  gener- 
ally distinguish  the  places  where  these 
people  hury  the  bones  of  their  dead. 
Their  name  for  such  burying-grounds, 
which  are  also  places  of  worship,  is 
**  moraL"  We  were  soon  struck  with 
the  sight  of  an  enormous  pile,  which, 
we  were  told,  was  the  Morai  of  Oamo 
and  Oberea,  and  the  {yrincipal  piece 
of  Indian  architecture  in  the  island. 
It  was  a  pile  of  stone-work,  raised 
pyramidically,  upon  an  oblong  base, 
or  square,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  feet  lonff,  and  eighty-seven 
wide.  It  was  built  like  the  small 
pyramidal  mounts  upon  which  we 
sometimes  fix  the  pillar  of  a  sun-dial, 
where  each  side  is  a  flight  of  steps  ; 
the  steps,  however,  at  the  sides,  were 
broader  than  those  at  the  ends,  so 
that  it  terminated  not  in  a  square  of 
the  same  fimire  with  the  base,  but  in 
a  ridge,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 
There  were  eleven  of  these  steps,  each 
of  which  was  four  feet  high,  so  that 
the  height  of  the  pile  was  forty-four 
feet ;  each  step  was  formed  of  one 
course  of  white  coral-stone,  which 
was  neatly  squared  and  polished ;  the 
rest  of  the  mass,  for  there  was  no  hol- 
low within,  consisted  of  round  peb- 
bles, which,  from  the  regularitv  of 
their  figure,  seemed  to  nave  been 
wrought.  Some  of  the  coral-stones 
were  very  large  ;  we  measured  one  of 
them,  and  found  it  three  feet  and  a 
half  by  two  feet  and  a  half.  The 
foundation  was  of  rock  stones,  which 
were  also  squared  ;  and  one  of  them 
measured  four  feet  seven  inches  by 
two  feet  four.  Such  a  structure, 
raised  without  the  assistance  of  iron- 
tools  to  shape  the  stones,  or  mortar 
to  join  them,  struck  us  witii  astonish- 
ment. It  seemed  to  be  as  compact 
and  firm  as  it  could  have  been  made 
by  any  workman  in  Europe,  except 
that  the  steps,  which  range  along  its 
greatest  length,  are  not  perfectly 
straight,  but  sink  in  a  kind  of  hollow 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the  whole  sur- 
face, from  end  to  end,  is  not  a  right 


line,  but  a  curve.  The  quany  stones, 
as  we  saw  no  quarry  in  tne  neighbour- 
hood, must  have  been  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance  ;  and  there  is 
no  method  of  conveyance  here  but  by 
hand.  The  coral  must  idso  have 
been  fished  from  under  the  water, 
where,  though  it  may  be  found  in 
plenty,  it  lies  at  a  considerable  depth, 
never  less  than  three  feet  Both  the 
rock-stone  and  the  coral  could  be 
squared  only  by  tools  made  of  the 
same  substance,  which  must  have 
been  a  work  of  incredible  labour;  bat 
the  polishing  was  more  easily  effected 
by  means  of  the  sharp  coral  sand, 
which  is  found  everywhere  upon  the 
sea-shore  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
middle  of  the  top  stood  the  image  of 
a  bird,  carved  in  wood  ;  and  near  it 
lay  the  broken  one  of  a  fish,  carved 
in  stone.  The  whole  of  this  pyramid 
made  part  of  one  side  of  a  spacious 
area  or  square,  nearly  of  equal  sides, 
being  860  feet  by  854,  which  was 
walled  in  with  stone,  and  paved  with 
flat  stones  in  its  whole  extent ;  though 
there  were  growing  in  it,  notwiui- 
standing  the  pavement,  several  of  the 
trees  which  they  call  "etoa,"  and 
plantains.  About  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  this  building,  was 
another  paved  area  or  court,  in  which 
were  several  small  stages  raised  on 
wooden  pillars,  about  seven  feet  high, 
which  are  called  by  the  Indians 
*'ewattas,"^  and  seem  to  be  a  kind 
of  altars,  as  upon  these  are  placed 
provisions  of  all  kinds  as  offerings  to 
their  gods.  We  have  since  seen 
whole  hogs  placed  upon  them,  and 
we  found  here  the  sKulls  of  above 
fifty,  besides  the  skulls  of  a  great 
number  of  dogs. 

The  principal  object  of  ambition 
among  these  people  is  to  have  a  maff- 
nificent  Moral,  and  this  was  a  strik- 
ing memorial  of  the  rank  and  power 
of  Oberea.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  we  did  not  find  her  invested 
with  tiiie  same  authority  she  exercised 

^  Subseouently  described  in  the 
account  or  the  stay  at  Tongataboo 
(Voyage  III.)  under  the 
of  «^whaltaa. 
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when  the  Dolphin  was  at  this  place, 
and  we  now  learned  the  reason  of  it. 
Our  way  from  her  house  to  the  Morai 
lay  along  the  seaside^  and  we  observed 
everywhere  under  our  feet  a  great 
number  of  human  boues,  chiefly  ribs 
and  vertebrae.  Upon  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  so  singular  an  appearance, 
we  were  told  that  in  the  then  last 
month  of  Owarahew,  which  answered 
to  our  December,  1768,  about  four  or 
five  months  before  our  arrival,  the 
people  of  Tiarrabou,  the  SK  penin- 
sula which  we  had  just  visited,  made 
a  descent  at  this  place,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  people,  whose  bones 
were  those  that  we  saw  upon  the 
shore ;  that  upon  this  occasion  Oberea 
and  Oamo,  who  then  administered 
the  government  for  his  son,  had  fled 
to  the  mountains  ;  and  that  the  con- 
querors burned  all  the  houses,  which 
were  very  large,  and  carried  away  the 
hogs  and  what  other  animals  they 
found.  We  learned  also  that  the 
turkey  and  goose  which  we  had  seen 
when  we  were  with  Mathiabo,  the 
stealer  of  cloaks,  were  among  the 
spoils.  This  accounted  for  their  be- 
ing found  among  people  with  whom 
the  Dolphin  had  little  or  no  commu- 
nication ;  and  upon  mentioning  the 
jawbones  which  we  had  seen  hanging 
from  a  board  in  a  long  house,  we  were 
told  that  they  also  had  been  carried 
away  as  trophies,  the  people  here 
carrying  away  the  j&w-bones  of  their 
enemies,  as  the  uidiana  of  North 
America  do  the  scalps. 

After  havifig  thus  gratified  our 
cariosity,  we  returned  to  our  quarters, 
where  we  passed  the  night  in  perfect 
security  and  quiet.  By  the  next 
evening  we  arrived  at  Atahourou,  the 
residence  of  our  friend  Tootahah, 
where,  last  time  we  passed  the  night 
under  his  protection,  we  had  been 
oblk^ed  to  leave  the  best  part  of  our 
clothes  behind  us.  This  adventure, 
however,  seemed  now  to  be  forgotten 
oa  both  sides.  Our  friends  received 
us  with  great  pleasure,  and  gave  us  a 
good  supper  and  a  good  lodging,  where 
we  sufi'ered  neither  loss  nor  disturb- 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  3uly  tU^ 


1st,  we  got  back  to  our  fort  at  Mata- 
vai,  having  found  the  circuit  of  the 
island,  including  both  peninsulas,  to 
be  about  thirty  leagues.  Upon  our 
complaining  of  the  want  of  bread- 
fruit, we  were  told  that  the  produce 
of  the  last  season  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  what  was  seen 
sprouting  upon  the  trees  would  not 
be  fit  to  use  in  less  than  three  months. 
This  accounted  for  our  having  been 
able  to  procure  so  little  of  it  m  our 
route.  While  the  bread-fruit  is  rip- 
ening upon  the  flats,  the  inhabitanti 
are  supplied  in  some  measure  from 
the  tr^es  which  they  have  planted 
upon  the  hills  to  preserve  a  succes- 
sion ;  but  the  quantity  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  scarcity.  They  live 
therefore  upon  the  sour  paste  which 
they  call  *'mahie,"  upon  wild  plan- 
tains, and  ahee-nuts,  which  at  this 
time  are  in  perfection.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Dolphin,  which  was 
here  at  this  season,  found  such  plenty 
of  bread-fruit  upon  the  trees  I  cannot 
tell,  except  the  season  in  which  they 
ripen  vanes. 

At  our  return,  our  Indian  friends 
crowded  about  us,  and  none  of  them 
came  empty-handed.  Though  I  had 
determined  to  restore  to  their  owners 
the  canoes  which  had  been  det&ined, 
it  had  not  yet  been  done ;  but  I  now 
released  them  as  the^  were  applied 
for.  Upon  this  occasion  I  could  not 
but  remark  with  concern  that  these 
people  were  capable  of  practising  petty 
frauds  against  each  other,  with  a  de- 
liberate dishonesty  which  gave  me  a 
much  worse  opinion  of  them,  than  I 
had  ever  entertained  from  the  rob- 
beries they  committed  underthe  strong 
temptation,  to  which  a  sodden  oppor- 
tumty  of  enriching  themselves  witb  the 
inestimable  metal  Mid  manufactures  of 
Europe  exposed  them.  Among  others 
who  applied  to  me  for  the  release  of 
a  canoe  was  one  Potattow,  a  man  of 
some  consequence,  well  known  to  ua 
alL  I  consented,  supposing  the  ves- 
sel to  be  his  own,  or  tnat  he  applied 
on  behalf  of  a  friend.  He  went  im- 
mediately to  the  beach,  and  took  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  boats,  which, 
m\Ax  Um  «^siatance  of  his  people,  ho 
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began  to  carry  off;  upon  this,  how- 
ever, it  was  eagerly  claimed  by  the 
right  owners,  wno,  supported  by  the 
ouier  Indians,  clamorously  reproached 
him  for  invading  their  property,  and 
prepared  to  take  the  canoe  from  him 
oy  force.  Upon  this  he  desired  to  be 
heard,  and  told  them  that  the  canoe 
did  indeed  once  belong  to  those  who 
claimed  it ;  but  that  I,  having  seized 
it  as  a  forfeit,  had  sold  it  to  nim  for 
a  pig.  This  silenced  the  clamour ; 
the  owners,  knowing  that  from  my 
power  there  was  no  appeal,  acqui- 
esced ;  and  Potattow  would  have  car- 
ried off  his  prize  if  the  dispute  had 
not  fortunately  been  overheard  by 
some  of  our  people,  who  reported  it 
to  me.  I  gave  orders  immediately 
that  the  Indians  should  be  undeceived ; 
upon  which  the  right  owners  took 
possession  of  their  canoe,  and  Potat- 
tow was  so  conscious  of  his  guilt  that 
neither  he  nor  his  wife,  who  was  privy 
to  his  knavery,  could  look  us  in  the 
face  for  some  time  afterwards. 

On  the  3d,  Mr  Banks  set  out  early 
in  the  morning,  with  some  Indian 
guides,  to  trace  our  river  up  the 
valley  from  which  it  issues,  and  ex- 
amine how  far  its  banks  were  inhab- 
ited. For  about  six  mUes  they  met 
with  houses,  not  far  distant  from  each 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  valley  was  evervwhere  about  400 
yards  wide  from  tne  foot  of  the  hill 
on  one  side  to  the  foot  of  that  on  the 
other.  But  they  were  now  shown  a 
house  which  they  were  told  was  the 
last  that  they  would  see.  When  they 
came  up  to  it,  the  master  of  it  offered 
them  refreshments  of  cocoa-nuts  and 
other  fruits,  of  which  they  accepted. 
After  B,  short  stay,  they  walked  for- 
wutl  for  a  considerable  time.  In  bad 
way  it  is  not  easy  to  compute  dis- 
tances, but  they  imagined  that  they 
had  walked  about  six  miles  farther, 
following  the  course  of  the  river, 
when  they  frequently  passed  under 
vaults  formed  oy  fragments  of  the 
rock,  in  which  they  were  told  people 
who  were  benighted  fr^uently  passed 
the  night.  Sw>n  after  they  found  the 
river  banked  by  steep  rocks,  frt>m 
which  a  cascade  falling  with  great 


violence,  formed  a  pool  so  steep  that 
the  Indiana  said  they  could  not  pass 
it.  They  seemed,  indeed,  not  much 
to  be  acMquainted  with  the  vallev  be- 
yond this  place,  their  business  lying 
chiefly  upon  the  declivity  of  the  rocks 
on  each  side,  and  the  plains  which 
extended  on  their  summits,  where 
they  found  plenty  of  wild  plantain, 
which  they  called  Vae.  The  way  up 
these  rocKS  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  was  in  every  respect  dreadful ; 
the  sides  were  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  in  some  places  100  feet  high; 
they  were  also  rendered  exceeding 
slippery  bjr  the  water  of  innumerable 
springs  which  issued  from  the  fissures 
on  the  surface.  Yet  up  these  preci- 
pices a  way  was  to  be  traced  by  a 
succession  of  long  pieces  of  the  bark 
of  the  Uibiaeua  tuiaeeua,  which  served 
as  a  rope  for  the  climber  to  take  hold 
of,  ana  assisted  him  in  scrambling 
frt>m  one  ledge  to  another,  thongh 
upon  these  leSges  there  was  footing 
only  for  an  Indian  or  a  goat  One  of 
these  ropes  was  nearly  thirty  feet  in 
len^rth,  and  their  guides  offered  to 
assist  them  in  mounting  this  pass, 
but  recommended  another,  at  a  little 
distance  lower  down,  as  less  difficult 
and  dangerous.  They  took  a  view  of 
this  **  better  waj,"  but  found  it  so 
bad  that  they  did  not  choose  to  at- 
tempt it,  as  there  was  nothing  at  the 
top  to  reward  their  toil  and  hazard 
but  a  grove  of  the  wild  plantain  or 
Yao  tree,  which  they  had  often  seen 
before. 

During  this  excursion  Mr  Banks 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  rocks,  which  jrere  almost 
everywhere  naked,  for  minerals;  but 
he  found  not  the  least  appearance  of 
any.  The  stones  everywhere,  like 
those  of  Madeira,  showed  manifest 
tokens  of  having  been  burned ;  nor  is 
there  a  single  specimen  of  any  stone 
among  all  those  that  were  collected 
in  the  island  upon  which  there  are 
not  manifest  and  indubitable  marks 
of  fire,  except,  perhaps,  some  small 
pieces  of  the  hatchet-stone,  and  even 
of  that  other  fingments  were  collected 
which  were  burned  almost  to  a  pum- 
ice.    Traces  of  fire  are  al«^  tsas^SmX 
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in  the  very  clay  upon  the  hills ;  and 
it  may  therefore  not  nnreasonably  be 
supposed  that  this  and  the  neighbour' 
ing  islands  are  either  shattered  re- 
mains of  a  continent,  which  some 
have  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  this 
part  of  the  globe  to  preserve  an  equi- 
librium of  its  parts,  which  were  left 
behind  when  the  rest  sank  by  the 
mining  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  so  as 
to  give  a  passage  to  the  sea  over  it ; 
or  were  torn  from  rocks  which,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  had  been 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  thrown  up  in 
heaps  to  a  hei^t  which  the  waters 
never  reach.  One  or  other  of  these 
suppositions  will  perhaps  be  thought 
the  more  probable,  as  the  water  does 
not  gradually  grow  shallow  as  the 
shore  is  approached,  and  the  islands 
are  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by 
reefs  which  appear  to  be  rude  and 
broken,  as  some  violent  concussion 
would  naturally  leave  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  earth. 

On  the  4th,  Mr  Banks  employed 
himself  in  planting  a  great  quantity 
of  the  seeds  of  water-melons,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  and  other  plants  and 
trees  which  he  had  collected  at  Kio 
de  Janeiro.  For  these  he  prepared 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  fort,  with 
as  many  varieties  of  soil  as  he  could 
choose ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  will  succeed.  He  also  gave 
liberally  of  these  seeds  to  the  Indians, 
and  planted  many  of  them  in  the 
woods.  Some  of  the  melon  seeds 
having  been  planted  soon  after  our 
arrival,  the  natives  showed  him  several 
of  the  plants,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and 
were  continually  asking  him  for  more. 
We  now  begin  to  prepare  for  our 
departure,  by  oending  the  sails  and 
performing  other  necessary  operations 
on  board  the  ship— our  water  being 
already  on  board,  and  the  provisions 
examined.  In  the  meantime  we  had 
another  visit  from  Oamo,  Oberea,  and 
their  son  and  daughter ;  the  Indians 
expressing  their  respect  by  uncovering 
the  upper  parts  of  their  body  as  they 
had  done  before.  The  daughter, 
whose  name  we  understand  to  bo 
Ttamata,  was  very  desirooa  to  soe  the 


fort,  but  her  father  would  by  no 
means  suffer  her  to  come  in.  Tearee, 
the  son  of  Waheatua,  the  sovereign 
of  Tiarrabou,  the  south-east  peninsuhi, 
was  also  with  us  at  this  time;  and 
we  received  intelligence  of  the  landing 
of  another  guest,  whose  comnany  was 
neither  expected  nor  desirea.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  ingenious 
gentleman  who  contrived  to  steal  our 
(][uadrant.  We  were  told  that  he 
intended  to  try  his  fortune  again  in 
the  night ;  but  the  Indians  all  offered 
zealously  to  assist  us  against  him, 
desiring  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
mi^ht  oe  permitted  to  he  in  the  fort. 
This  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  the 
thief  relinquished  his  enterprise  in 
despair. 

On  the  7th,  the  carpenters  were 
employed  in  taking  down  the  gates 
and  palisadoes  of  our  little  fortifica- 
tion, for  fire- wood  on  board  the  ship ; 
and  one  of  the  Indians  had  dexteritr 
enough  to  steal  the  staple  and  hooK 
upon  which  the  gate  turned.  He  was 
immediately  pursued,  and  after  a 
chase  of  six  miles,  he  appeared  to 
have  been  passed,  having  concealed 
himself  among  some  rushes  in  the 
brook.  The  rushes  were  searched, 
and  though  the  thief  had  escaped, 
a  scraper  was  found  which  had  cx^n 
stolen  from  the  ship  some  time  before ; 
and  soon  after  our  old  friend  Tubound 
Tamaide  brought  us  the  staple.  On 
the  8th  and  9tn  we  continued  to  dis- 
mantle our  fort,  and  our  friends  still 
flocked  about  us ;  some,  I  believe, 
sorry  at  the  approach  of  our  departure, 
and  others  desirous  to  make  as  much 
as  they  could  of  us  while  we  steyed. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  we  should 
now  leave  the  island  without  giving 
or  receiving  any  other  offence,  but 
it  unfortunately  happened  otherwise. 
Two  foreign  seamen  having  been  out 
with  my  permission,  one  of  them  was 
robbed  of  his  knife,  and  endeavouring 
to  recover  it,  probably  with  circum- 
stances of  ffreat  provocation,  the  In- 
dians attacKed  him  and  dangerously 
wounded  him  with  a  stene ;  they 
wounded  his  companion  also  dightly 
on  the  head,  and  then  fled  into  the 
mountains.     As  I  should  have  been 
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sorry  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
the  affair,  I  was  not  displeased  that 
the  offenders  had  escapea ;  but  I  was 
immediately  involved    in  a  quarrel 
which  I  veiy  much  re^;rette(l,  and 
which  yet  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  between 
the  8th  and  Oth,  Clement  Webb  and 
Samuel  Gibson,  two  of  the  marines, 
both  young  men,  went  privately  from 
the  fort,  and  in  the  morning  were  not 
to  be  found.     As  public  notice  had 
been  given  that  all  hands  were  to  go 
on  board  on  the  next  day,  and  that 
the  ship  would  sail  on  the  morrow  of 
that  day  or  the  day  following,  I  be- 
gan to  fear  that  the  absentees  intended 
to  stay  behind.     I  knew  that  I  could 
take  no  effectual  steps  to  recover  them 
without  endangering  the  harmony  and 
goodwill  which  at  present  subsisted 
amon^  us,  and  therefore  determined 
to  wait  a  day  for  the  chunoe  of  their 
return.      On  Monday  morning   the 
10th,  the  marines,  to  my  great  con- 
cern, not  being  returned,  an  in(|uiry 
was  made  after  them  of  the  Indians, 
who  frankly  told  us  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  return,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
impossible  for  our  people  to  find  them. 
They  were  then  requested  to  assist  in 
the  search,  and  after  some  delibera- 
tioUf  two  of  them  undertook  to  con- 
duct such  persons  as  I  should  think 
proper  to  send  after  them  to  the  place 
of  tneir  retreat.    As  they  were  known 
to  be  without  arms,  I  thought  two 
would  be  sufficient,  and  accordingly 
despatched  a  petty  officer  and  a  cor- 
poral of  marines,   with  the  Indian 
guides,  to  fetch  them  back.     As  the 
recovery  of  these  men  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  as  I  had  no  time 
to  lose,  and  as  the  Indians  spoke 
doubtfully  of  their  return — telling  us 
that  thev  had  each  of  them  taken  a 
wife,  and  were  become  inhabitants  of 
the   country, — it  was  intimated   to 
several  of  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the 
fort  with  their  women,  among  whom 
were  Tubourai  Tamaide,  Tomio,  and 
Oberea,  that  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  it  till  our  deserters 
were  brought  back.     This  precaution 
I  thought  the  more  necessary,  as,  by 


concealing  them  a  few  days,  they 
might  compel  me  to  go  without  them ; 
and  I  had  tiie  pleasure  to  observe  that 
thev  received  the  intimation  with  very 
little  signs  either  of  fear  or  discontent, 
assuring  me  that  my  people  should 
be  secured  and  sent  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  While  this  was  doing  at 
the  fort,  I  sent  Mr  Hicks  in  the  pin- 
nace to  fetch  Tootahah  on  board  the 
ship ;  which  he  did,  without  alarming 
either  him  or  his  people.  If  the  In- 
dian guides  proved  faithful  and  in 
earnest,  I  had  reason  to  expect  the 
return  of  my  people  with  the  deserters 
before  evening.  Being  disappointed, 
my  suspicions  increased ;  and  night 
coming  on,  I  thought  I  was  not  mfe 
to  let  the  people  whom  I  had  detained 
as  hostages  continue  at  the  fort,  and 
I  therefore  ordered  Tubourai  Tamaide, 
Oberea,  and  some  others,  to  be  taken 
on  board  the  shin.  This  spread  a 
general  alarm,  ana  several  of  them, 
especially  the  women,  expressed  their 
apprehensions  with  great  emotion  and 
many  tears  when  they  were  put  into 
the  boat.  I  went  on  board  with  them, 
and  Mr  Banks  remained  on  shore, 
with  some  others  whom  I  thought  it 
of  less  consequence  to  secure. 

About  9  o'clock  Webb  was  brought 
back  bv  some  of  the  natives,  who 
declared  that  Gibson  and  the  petty 
officer  and  corporal  would  be  detained 
till  Tootahah  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  tables  were  now  turned  upon  me, 
but  I  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat 
I  immediately  des^mtched  Mr  Hicks 
in  the  long-boat  with  a  strong  party 
of  men,  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and 
told  Tootahah  that  it  behoved  him  to 
send  some  of  his  people  with  them, 
with  orders  to  afford  them  effectual 
assistance,  and  to  demand  the  release 
of  my  men  in  his  name,  for  that  I 
should  expect  him  to  answer  for  the 
contrary.  He  readily  complied ;  this 
party  recovend  my  men  without  the 
least  opposition,  and,  about  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  returned  with  them 
to  the  ship,  though  they  had  not  been 
able  to  recover  the  arms  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  when  they  were 
seized.  These,  however,  were  brou^t 
on  board  in  Itaa  XWil  >MiM-«a.^^^a^ 
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and  the  chiefs  were  immediately  set 
at  liberty. 

When  I  questioned  the  petty  oflBicer 
oonceming  what  had  happened   on 
shore,  he  told  me  that  neither  the 
natives  who  went  with  them,   nor 
those  whom  they  met  in  their  way, 
would  give  them  any  intelligence  of 
the  deserters,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
became  very  troublesome ;   that,  as 
he  was  returning  for  further  orders  to 
the  ship,  he  and  his  comrade  were 
suddenly  seized  by  a  number  of  armed 
men,  who,  having  learned  that  Toota- 
hsh  was  confined,  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  wood  for  that  purpose,  and 
who  having  taken  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage, forced  their  weapons  out  of 
their  nands,  and  declared  that  they 
would  detain  them  till  their  chief 
should  be  set  at  liberty.     He  said, 
however,  that  the  Indians  were  not 
ananimous    in   this    measure ;    that 
some  were  for  setting  them  at  liberty, 
and  others  for  detaming  them ;  that 
an  eager  dispute  ensued,  and  from 
words  they  came  to  blows,  but  the 
party  for  detaining  them  at  length 
prevailed;  that  soon  after  Webb  and 
Gibson  were  brought  in  by  a  party  of 
the  natives  as  prisoners,  that  uiey 
also  might  be  secured  as  hostages  for 
the  chief;  but  that  it  was  after  some 
debate  resolved  to  send  Webb  to  in- 
form me  of  their  resolution,  to  assure 
me  that  his  companions  were  safe, 
and  direct  me  where  I  might  send  my 
answer.     Thus  it  appears  that,  what- 
ever were  the  disadvantages  of  seizing 
the  chiefs,  I  should  never  have  re- 
covered my  men  by  any  other  method. 
When  the  chiefs  were  set  on  shore 
from  the  ship,  those  at  the  fort  were 
also  set  at  liber^,  and,  after  staying 
with  Mr  Banks  about  an  hour,  they 
all  went  awav.     Upon  this  occasion, 
as  they  had  aone  upon  another  of  the 
same  kind,  they  expressed  their  joy 
by  an  undeserved  liberality,  strongly 
urging  us  to  accept  of   four  hogs. 
These  we  absolutely  refused  as  a  pre- 
sent, and  they  as  absolutely  refusing 
to  be  paid  for  them,  the  hogs  did  not 
change   masters.      Upon  examining 
the  deserters,  we  found  that  the  ac- 
count  wldch  the  Indians  had  given 
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of  them  was  true, — they  had  strongly 
attached  themselves  to  two  girls,  and 
it  was  their  intention  to  conceal  them- 
selves till  the  ship  had  sailed,  and 
take  up  their  residence  upon  the 
island.  This  night  evervthing  was 
got  off  from  the  shore,  ana  everybody 
slept  on  board. 

Amonff  the  natives  who  were  almost 
constantly  with  us,  was  Tupia,  whose 
name  has  been  often  mentioned  in  this 
narrative.  He  had  been,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  first  minister  of 
Oberea,  when  she  was  in  the  height 
of  her  power.  He  was  also  the  chief 
tahowa  or  priest  of  the  island,  conse- 
quently well  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  as  well  with  respect 
to  its  ceremonies  as  principles.  He 
had  also  great  experience  and  know- 
ledge in  navigation,  and  was  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  the  num  oer  and 
situation  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
This  man  had  often  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  go  with  us,  and  on  the  12th,  in 
the  morning,  having,  with  the  other 
natives,  left  us  the  day  before,  he 
came  on  board  with  a  boy  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  his  servant,  and 
urged  us  to  let  him  proceed  with  us 
on  our  voyage.  To  nave  such  a  per- 
son on  board  was  certainly  desirable 
for  many  reasons ;  by  learning  his 
language,  and  teaching  him  ours,  we 
should  be  able  to  acquire  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  the  customs, 
policy,  and  religion  of  the  people, 
than  our  short  stay  among  them  could 
give  us :  I  therefore  glaoly  agreed  to 
receive  them  on  board.  As  we  were 
prevented  from  sailing  to-day,  by 
having  found  it  necessary  to  make 
new  stocks  to  our  small  and  best 
bower  anchors,  the  old  ones  having 
been  totally  destroved  by  the  worms, 
Tupia  said  he.  would  go  once  more  on 
shore,  and  make  a  signal  for  the  boat 
to  fetch  him  off  in  the  eveninjg.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  took  with  him 
a  miniature  picture  of  Mr  Banks's  to 
show  his  friends,  and  several  little 
things  to  give  them  as  parting  pre- 
sents. 

After  dinner,  Mr  Banks,  being  de- 
sirous to  procure  a  drawing  of  the 
Moral    belonging    to    Tootahah   at 
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I  attended  him  tliither,  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Solander,  in  the 
pinnace.  As  soon  as  we  landed, 
many  of  our  friends  came  to  meet  ns, 
though  some  absented  themselves  in 
resentment  of  what  had  happened  the 
day  before.  We  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Tootahah's  house,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Oberea,  with  several 
others  who  had  not  come  out  to  meet 
us,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation  was 
soon  brought  about ;  in  conse(^uence 
of  which  they  promised  to  visit  us 
early  the  next  day,  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  us,  as  we  told  them  we 
should  certainly  set  sail  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  place,  also,  we  found 
Tupia,  who  returned  with  us,  and 
slept  this  night  on  board  the  ship  for 
the  tirst  time. 

On  the  next  morning,  Thursday  the 
13th  of  Jul^,  the  ship  was  very  early 
crowded  with  our  friends,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  canoes, 
which  were  filled  with  the  natives  of 
an  inferior  class.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  we  weighed  anchor,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ship  was  under  sail, 
the  Indians  on  board  took  their  leaves, 
and  wept,  with  a  decent  and  silent 
sorrow,  in  which  there  was  something 
very  striking  and  tender.  The  people 
in  the  canoes,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  loudness 
of  their  lamentations,  which  we  con- 
sidered rather  as  affectation  than  grief. 
Tupia  sustained  himself  in  this  scene 
witn  a  firmness  and  resolution  truly 
admirable.  He  wept,  indeed,  but  the 
effort  that  he  made  to  conceal  his  tears 
concurred  with  them  to  do  him  hon- 
our. He  sent  his  last  present,  a  shirt, 
by  Otheothea,  to  Potomia,  Tootahah's 
favourite  mistress,  and  then  went 
with  Mr  Banks  to  the  masthead, 
waving  to  the  canoes  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  sight. 

Thus  we  took  leave  of  Otaheite  and 
its  inhabitants,  after  a  stay  of  just 
three  months.  For  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  we  lived  together  in 
the  most  cordial  friendship,  and  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  goKxI  offices. 
The  accidental  differences  which  now 
and  then  happened  could  not  be  more 
sincerely  regretted  on  their  part,  than 


they  were  on  ours.  The  principal 
causes  were  such  as  necessarily  re- 
sulted from  our  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, in  conjunction  with  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature ;  from  our 
not  being  able  perfectly  to  understand 
each  other  ;  and  from  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  to  theft,  wnich  we 
could  not  all  times  bear  with  or  pre- 
vent They  had  not,  however,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  been  attended 
with  any  fatal  consequence ;  and  to 
that  accident  were  owing  the  measures 
I  took  to  prevent  others  of  the  same 
kind.  I  hoped  indeed  to  have  availed 
myself  of  the  impression  which  had 
been  made  upon  them  by  the  lives 
sacrificed  in  their  contest  with  the 
Dolphin,  so  as  that  the  intercourse 
between  us  should  have  been  carried 
on  wholly  without  bloodshed  ;  by  this 
hope  all  my  measures  were  directed 
during  the  whole  of  my  continuance 
at  the  island ;  and  I  sincerely  wish 
that  whoever  shall  next  visit  it  may 
be  still  more  fortunate.  Our  traffic 
here  was  carried  on  with  as  much 
order  as  in  the  best  regulated  market 
in  Europe.  It  was  managed  princi- 
pally by  Mr  Banks,  who  was  inde- 
fatigable in  procuring  provision  and 
refreshments  while  mey  were  to  be 
had ;  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
our  time  they  became  scarce,  partly 
by  the  increased  consumption  at  the 
fort  and  ship,  and  partly  by  the 
coming  on  of  the  season  in  which 
cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit  iaiL  All 
kinds  of  fruit  we  purchased  for  beads 
and  nails,  but  no  nails  less  than 
forty-penny  were  current  After  a 
very  snort  time  we  could  never  get  a 
pig  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
for  less  than  a  hatchet ;  because, 
though  these  people  set  a  high  value 
upon  spike-nails,  yet,  these  being  an 
article  with  which  many  people  in 
the  ship  were  provided,  the  women 
found  a  much  more  easy  waj  of  pro- 
curing them  than  by  bringing  down 
provisions.  The  best  articles  for 
traffic  here  are  axes,  hatchets,  spikes, 
large  nails,  looking-glasses,  knives, 
and  beads,  for  some  of  which,  every* 
thing  that  the  natives  have  may 
be  procured.    Tbfe^  ^t^/veAsi^^Vs^^ 
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of  fine  linen  cloth,  both  white  and 
printed  ;  but  an  axe  worth  half-a- 
crown  will  fetch  more  than  a  piece  of 
cloth  worth  twenty  shillings. 

[Althongh  the  account  in  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopsedia  of  Cook's  stay  at 
Otaheite  has  oeen  in  great  measure 
anticipated,  some  particulars  there  go 
beyond  what  Dr  Hawkesworth  hira- 
Beu  relates,  founding  his  narrative  on 
the  observations  and  memoranda  of 
the  distinguished  navigator.] 

*'  The  mild  and  judicious  conduct 
of  Cook  completely  won  the  confid- 
ence of  the  Otaheitans,  and  enabled 
him  to  form  a  more  accurate  opinion 
of  their  character  than  the  voyagers 
who  had  previously  visited  their  island. 
They  were  remarkably  friendly  and 

'  affectionate,  and  indeed  their  attach- 
ments alone  seemed  exempted  from 
the  characteristic  levity  which  pre- 
vented them  from  fixing  their  atten- 
tion on  the  same  object  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  are  a  handsome  people, 
finely  made,  and  with  open  vivacious 
countenances  ;  their  ingenuity  was 
in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  fine  cloth,  or  rather  paper,  which 
they  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree. 
The  garments  of  this  material,  which 
they  wore,  were  becoming  and  even 
elegant,  and  were  arranged  by  the 
women  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  little 
short  of  the  classic  draperies  of  anti- 
quity. Their  houses  were  little  more 
tiian  sheds,  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  trees  under  which  they 
reclined  and  took  their  meals  during 
the  day.  These  habitations  stood 
very  thick  in  the  groves  which  cover 
the  low  margin  of  the  island.  High 
mountains  rose  behind,  and  a  number 
of  small  streams  stole  down  the  de- 
clivities to  the  sea-shore  ;  the  whole 
presenting,  from  a  distance,  a  most 
enchanting  picture. 

"  It  was  conjectured  by  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville that  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  were  composed  of  two  differ- 
ent races,  and  that  one  of  these  was 
in  a  servile  condition.  Cook  also 
notices  the  superiority  of  the  chiefs 
in  figure  and  appearance,  but  does 

not  venture  to  ascribe  this  ^oreiiicft 


to  any  circumstances  of  origin  or 
descent.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
observed  the  power  which  the  chiefs 
usually  exercised  over  their  retainers, 
and  which  the  French  navigator,  with 
perhaps  too  little  reason,  seems  to  have 
considered  as  absolutely  despotic. 
But  the  king,  it  was  evident,  though 
treated  with  respect  by  all,  possessed 
no  power  but  wnat  was  derived  from 
the  voluntary  attachment  of  the  chiefSs, 
whose  obedience  or  support  in  every 
enterprise  could  be  secured  only  \yy 
consulting  them.  The  rule  of  suc- 
cession among  these  islanders  is  singu- 
lar in  the  extreme.  The  son,  as  soon 
as  he  is  bom,  succeeds  to  the  autho- 
rity of  his  father,  who  at  once  becomes 
only  a  regent  instead  of  a  king,  if  he 
be  fitted  for  that  office.  Associations 
of  a  licentious  character  existed  among 
the  chief  persons  in  these  blands,  and 
among  other  bad  effects,  tended  to 
encourage  the  crime  of  infanticide ;  a 
crime  to  which  the  law  of  inheritanco 
just  mentioned  may  have  held  out 
some  inducement,  as  the  ambition  of 
the  parent  was  at  once  blighted  by  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

**  At  the  time  of  Cook's  visit,  the 
sovereignty  had  devolved  on  a  boy 
only  seven  years  old,  the  son  of  Oamo 
and  Oberea,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  Captain 
Wallis's  narrative  as  queen  ot  the 
island.  She  lived  separate  from  her 
husband,  and  though  still  treated  as 
a  noble,  no  longer  enioyed  the  same 
degree  of  power  and  consideration 
which  had  rendered  her  friendship  so 
valuable  to  the  commander  of  the 
Dolphin.  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
progress  made  by  these  islanders  to- 
wapds  civilisation,  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  their  women  were  not 
condemned  to  labour,  as  is  usually 
the  case  amongst  rude  nations.  They 
had,  indeed,  abundance  of  domestic 
occupation,  in  making  and  dyeing 
their  cloth,  preparing  uie  meals,  and 
similar  offices  ;  out  though  they  were 
not  permitted  to  eat  with  the  men, 
they  were  in  general  treated  with 
respect  and  attention. 

•*  When  M.  de  BoununviUe  arrived 
A<Qst«,  hft  found  the  idandws  already 
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acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  which 
they  called  '  aouri, '  a  name  which  he 
supposed  them  to  have  learned  from 
the  English  who  had  preceded  him  ; 
but  Captain  Wallis  observed  that  they 
were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  that  mettd 
in  his  time,  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion by  what  name  they  called  it ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  were  presented  with 
iron  nails,  they  beean  to  8hari>en 
them,  while  they  took  no  such  pains 
¥rith  pieces  of  brass  and  copper.  Cook 
circumnavigated  and  surveyed  the 
coasts  of  Otaheite,  which  he  found  to 
have  a  circumference  of  about  thirty 
leagues ;  and  after  a  stay  of  about 
three  months  he  prepared  to  depart 
In  leaving  the  affectionate  islanders, 
he  remarks,  '  that,  allowing  for  their 
theft,  they  need  not  fear  a  comparison 
with  any  people  on  earth. '  A  native 
named  Tupia,  one  of  Oberea's  minis* 
tens,  and  well  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  his  countrymen,  offered 
to  accompany  the  English,  and  the 
proposal  was  readily  accepted.  The 
Otaiieitans,  it  appeared,  sometimes 
ventured  200  or  SOO  miles  through 
the  ocean  in  their  open  canoes ;  and 
Tupia  had  a  vague  knowledge  of  above 
eignty  islands,  the  position  of  many 
of  which  he  attempted  to  describe. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
heavens ;  and,  in  every  part  of  the 
subsequent  voyage  in  the  Endeavour, 
he  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  his  native  island. 

"On  leaving  Otaheite,  Cook  visited 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Ulietea, 
Borabora,  Otahah,  Huaheine,  and 
Raiataia.  Tupia  related,  that  in  the 
time  of  his  grandfather  a  friendly 
ship  had  called  at  the  last  named 
island,  and  he  also  stated  that  a  ship 
had  been  wrecked  on  a  low  island 
called  Oanna.  These  ships  were  pro- 
bably those  of  Admiral  Koggewein's 
squadron,  and  Oanna  may  have  been 
the  Schadelyk  or  Pernicious  Island 
of  that  navigator.  At  Uuaheine, 
Cook  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Oree,  the  old  chief  of  the  island,  from 
whom  he  experienced  unremitting 
kindness,  and  to  whom,  at  his  depar- 
ture, he  gave,  along  with  some  valu- 
able presents,  a  small  bag  containing 


coins  and  medals,  and  a  pewter  plate 
with  an  inscription,  as  a  memoriiEd  of. 
his  visit  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
These  gifts  the  old  chief  promised  to 
keep  in  safety.  The  people  of  Bora- 
bora  had  invaded  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  such 
success  tluit  they  were  looked  upon 
as  invincible,  and  were  become  ob- 
jects of  dread  to  the  simple  islanders. 
Tupia  was  anxious  that  the  English 
should  terrify  those  haughty  con- 
querors,  and  exhibit  their  superiority 
by  firing  great  guns  at  Borabora ;  and 
at  length,  to  calm  his  importunity,  a 
ball  was  fired  towards  the  island  when 
the  ship  was  at  least  seven  leagues 
distant  from  the  shore.  To  the  ^up 
of  islands  which  Cook  now  quittea, 
he  gave  the  collective  name  of  the 
Society  Islands. 

'  *  After  sailing  four  days  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  an  island  was  dis- 
covered to  which  Tupia  gave  the  name 
of  Oheteroa.  The  natives  crowded 
on  the  shore  to  resist  the  landing  of 
the  strangers.  They  were  a  hand- 
some, vigorous  people,  and  seemed 
£u*  to  excd  the  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands  in  the  beauty  of  their  dress. 
The  cloth  was  dyed  in  various  pat- 
terns, and  of  several  colours,  though 
bright  yellow  seemed  to  predominate. 
Their  robes  being  collected  round  their 
waist  by  a  belt  of  red  cloth,  .gave 
them  a  gay  and  warlike  appearance. 
Some  had  caps  made  of  the  feathers 
of  the  tropic  bird,  while  others  wore 
small  turbans  of  a  very  elegant  ap- 
pearance. Their  canoes  were  w^ 
constructed,  aud,  as  well  as  the  jave- 
lins, were  carved  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  their  taste  and  ingenuity. 
But  no  anchorage  could  be  found  near 
the  island ;  and  as  the  natives  seemed 
bent  on  hostility,  our  navigators  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  cultivating  an  ac- 

auaintance  with  them,  and  pursued 
leir  voyage. 
**  On  the  15th  of  August  they  sailed 
from  Oheteroa,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  October  perceived,  in  the  colour  of 
the  sea,  in  the  weeds  with  which  it 
was  covered,  and  the  birds  which  flew 
around  them,  unequivocal  signs  of 
the  proximity  ot  las^A.     ^  vsc^s^g^ 
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on  the  6th  of  that  month,  land  was 
distinctly  seen  stretching  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  horizon  ;  several  ranges 
of  hills  were  distinguished  rising  one 
above  another,  and  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  an  enormous  height  termi- 
nated the  picture  in  the  rear.  The 
ffeneral  opinion  was,  that  they  had 
discoverea  the  'Terra  Australia  In- 
cognita,' but  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  this  must  be  a  part  of  New  Zea- 
land or  Staaten  Land,  discovered  by 
Abel  Tasman  in  1642.  A  party  who 
went  on  shore  in  order  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  natives  met  with 
no  success.  They  were  fierce,  and 
obstinately  hostile ;  but  it  was  dis- 
covered, to  the  surprise  and  pleasure 
of  our  navigators,  that  when  Tupia 
spoke  to  them  in  his  native  language, 
he  was  perfectly  understood.  In  a 
quarrel  which  ensued,  one  of  them 
was  killed,  and  his  dress  appeared, 
on  examination,  to  correspona  exactly 
with  the  drawing  appended  to  Tas- 
man's  voyage.  As  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  commence  an  amicable 
correspondence  with  them  hy  gentle 
means,  it  was  determined  to  resort  to 
force,  and,  according  to  the  method 
followed  by  the  first  Spanish  navi- 
gators, to  capture  the  Indians  first, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
treating  them  with  kinaness.  This 
plan,  of  proceeding  can  hardly  be  jus- 
tified upon  principles  of  reason  or 
morality,  ana  it  has  never  been  at- 
tended with  such  unequivocal  success 
as  to  palliate  its  domerits.  Two 
canoes  were  seen  entering  the  bay, 
and  the  ship's  boats  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  intercept  them ;  in  one, 
the  natives  escaped  by  paddling ;  but 
those  in  the  other,  whjcn  was  a  sailing 
canoe,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  on, 
boldly  prepared  for  battle.  Of  seven 
Indians  who  were  in  the  canoe,  four 
were  killed  on  the  first  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  the  other  three,  who 
were  all  voung,  immediately  jumped 
overboard,  and  attempted  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming ;  thev  were, 
however,  overtaken  and  picked  up  by 
the  boat,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty.  They  expected  to  be  put 
to  death  at  once ;  but  as  the  studious 


kindness  with  which  they  were  treated 
soon  convinced  them  of  their  error, 
their  consternation  gave  way  to  trans- 
ports of  joy.  They  conversed  freely 
with  Tupia;  and  after  having  been 
kept  a  day  on  board  the  ship,  were 
again  sent  ashore. 

**  The  account  which  the  boys  gave 
to  their  countrymen  of  their  treat- 
ment on  board  the  ship  led  to  a  cor- 
respondence, which  did  not,  however, 
bear  the  appearance  of  confirmed 
friendship.  The  New  Zealanders  still 
maintained  a  fierce  and  independent 
carriage,  and  acted  so  little  in  con- 
cert, that  the  behaviour  of  different 
individuals  was  often  of  a  totally  op- 
posite character;  but  their  distrust 
could  not  be  generally  overcome,  nor 
an  intercourse  established  which  was 
likely  to  prove  safe  and  advantageous. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
carry  off  Tayeto,  Tnpia's  boy,  and 
they  nearly  succeeded ;  but  guns  be- 
ing fired  at  the  canoe  as  it  paddled 
off)  the  natives,  in  a  moment  of  fear, 
let  go  their  hold,  and  the  boy  leaped 
into  the  water.  The  New  Zealanders 
made  great  exertions  to  seoore  their 
prise,  but  the  ship's  boats  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  the  youth,  whose 
terror  at  tne  violant  conduct  of  these 
savages  was  increased  by  the  convic- 
tion which  our  navigators  had  ob- 
tained, that  they  were  cannibals,  and 
even  that  they  regarded  human  flesh 
as  a  daintv. 

"  This  bay,  in  which  no  provisions 
could  be  procured,  was  named  Poverty 
Bay ;  ana  our  voyagers,  on  leaving  it, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  towards  the 
north.  They  gave  the  name  of  Mer- 
curv  Bay  to  the  inlet  in  which  they 
anchored  while  observing  a  transit  of 
that  planet  over  the  sun.  They  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  their  ferocity,  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground.  They  had  gar- 
dens, in  which  they  reared  gourds  and 
several  kinds  of  fruits.  A  decked 
canoe  also  was  found  on  this  shore, 
which  indicated  their  proficiency  in 
maritime  affairs.  Their  '  heppahs '  or 
hamlets  were  forts  neatly  constructed 
on  elevated  situational  defended  by 
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lines  and  trenches,  and  accessible  only 
by  a  steep  and  narrow  entrance.  They 
had  no  Knowledge  of  iron  when  onr 
voyagers  first  touched  here,  although 
iron  sand  wcui  found  in  the  beds  of 
seyeral  streams.  The  women  were 
thickly  painted  with  oil  and  red  ochre, 
and  the  men  were  tattooed  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  South  Seas.  They 
were  strong  and  active,  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  or  in  sentiments  of 
generosity,  notwithstanding  the  cruel- 
ty of  disposition  engendered  by  their 
habits  or  continual  warfare.  Tupia 
conversed  much  with  their  priests ; 
and  from  the  superiority  of  his  know- 
ledge and  the  variety  of  his  supersti- 
tions lore,  he  was  regarded  by  them 
with  peculiar  respect  and  veneration. 

**  In  prosecuting  his  examination 
of  the  coast  towards  the  north,  Cook 
entered  a  deep  inlet  terminating  in  a 
large  river,  which  he  explored  to  the 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  ;  from  the 
magnitude  of  this  river,  and  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  country  round 
it,  he  named  it  the  Thames.  The 
timber  which  grew  here  was  of  enor- 
mous size,  trees  being  seen  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  girth  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  above  eighty  feet  in 
height  to  the  branches. 

**  Uaving  finished  the  examination 
of  the  north-western  shore  of  New 
Zealand,  Cook  experienced  such  severe 
^es,  though  it  was  now  midsummer 
m  these  latitudes,  that  in  five  weeks 
he  did  not  advance  above  fifty  leagues 
in  his  course  along  the  western  shore. 
He  at  length  reached  a  secure  and 
capacious  harbour,  which  he  named 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  country 
was  here  taken  possession  of,  and  the 
sound  carefully  surveyed.  Wood, 
water,  and  fish  were  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  the  natives  friendly,  and 
plants  of  an  anti-scorbutic  quality 
were  gathered  on  the  shore,  which  soon 
restored  the  crew  to  perfect  health. 
Here  our  voyagers  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  exquisite  warbling  of 
the  birds,  which,  like  our  nightin- 
gales, sing  only  during  the  night. 

'*  On  ascending  a  heightintheneigh- 
bourhood  of  the  sound,  Cook  was  sur- 
prised on  descrying  the  sea  to  the 


south-east,  and  thus  found  that  the 
land,  the  continuity  of  which  he  had 
not  before  suspected,  was  divided  by 
a  strait.  Passmg  through  this  strait, 
to  which  geographers  have  unani- 
mously given  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, he  directed  his  course  towards 
the  north  till  he  arrived  near  the 
point  where  his  examination  of  this 
country  had  commenced.  He  then 
resumml  his  course  to  the  south-east, 
and  followed  the  coast  of  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  two  islands  comprised 
under  the  name  of  New  Zealand,  re- 
turning affain  from  the  south  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  The  southern 
island,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Tavai 
Poenammoo,  is  a  rugged  country,  with 
mountains  of  prodigious  height,  and 
covered  with  snow  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  inhabitants  iQso, 
though  not  more  fierce,  are  ruder  than 
their  northern  neichbonrs.  They  dif- 
fer likewise  in  dialect  from  the  mha- 
bitante  of  Eaheinomauwe,  as  the  nor- 
thern island  is  called,  where,  as  the 
climate  is  more  geniid  and  the  soil 
more  luxuriant,  the  population  is  con- 
siderably greater,  and  the  arts  as  well 
as  the  institutions  of  rude  society  much 
more  advanced. 

"  Of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
Cook  entertained  a  highly  favourable 
opinion,  notwithstanding  their  canni- 
balism, of  which  he  saw  numerous  in- 
contesteble  proofs.  He  could  not  col- 
lect from  them  any  tradition  respecting 
the  arrival  of  Tasman  on  their  shores ; 
but  they  heard  of  a  country  called 
Ulimaroa,  situated  NW.  by  W.,  where 
the  people  ate  hogs,  and  whence  some 
canoes  seemed  to  have  accidently  ar- 
rived in  their  countij.  The  circum- 
navigation of  New  Zealand  was  the 
first  grand  discovery  of  Cook.  When 
Tasman  touched  on  that  country,  he 
imagined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
Terra  Australia,  or  continent  supposed 
to  extend  to  the  South  Pole.  Our 
navigator  was  satisfied  with  having 
disproved  this  supposition ;  and  as 
the  lateness  of  the  season  would  not 
permit  him  to  continue  his  researches 
m  higher  latitudes,  he  determined  to 
direct  his  course  to  the  eastern.  cstMsd^ 
of  New  HoUaiid.,  'Ks^^«(:Mvcv%  ^XfisSb. 
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the  learned  world  was  still  in  total 
ignorance. 

"  He  took  leave  of  New  Zealand  on 
the  31st  of  March  1770,  and  in  twenty 
days  discovered  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, at  no  great  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  survey  of  Tasinan  had 
terminated.  In  proceeding  to  the 
north,  an  inlet  was  entered,  in  which 
the  ship  rode  securely  for  some  days. 
Inhabitants  were  seen,  but,  from  their 
shyness  and  timidity,  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  approach  the  strangers ; 
they  seemed  to  oe  sunk  in  that  brutal 
condition  which  is  insensible  even  to 
the  promptings  of  curiosity.  From 
the  variety  of  new  plants  collected 
here  bv  the  naturalists  of  the  expedi- 
tion, tnis  inlet  received  the  name  of 
Botany  Bay.  No  rivers  were  dis- 
covered by  Cook  in  his  voyage  alone 
this  coast,  which  has  since  been  found 
abundantlysupplied  with  fine  streams. 
The  natives,  wherever  they  were  seen, 
manifested  the  same  repugnance  to 
ti^e  strangers,  and  the  same  indi£fer- 
ence  to  the  trinkets  presented  to 
them.  Towards  the  nortn  the  country 
grew  more  hilly,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  coast  became  more  dangerous 
and  intricate. 

**  No  accident  had  yet  occurred  in 
a  voyage  of  2000  miles  along  a  coast 
hitherto  unexplored  ;  but  in  Lat  16"" 
S.,  a  high  headland  being  in  sight, 
which  from  the  circumstance  was 
afterwards  named  Cape  Tribulation, 
the  ship  during  the  night  struck  on 
some  coral  rocks  with  so  much  force 
that  there  seemed  imminent  danger 
of  her  going  to  pieces.  The  planks 
which  formed  her  sheathing  were  seen 
floating  off,  and  the  water  rushed  in 
with  such  impetuosity  that,  though 
all  the  pumps  were  manned,  the  leak 
could  hardly  be  kept  under.  As  day 
broke,  land  was  descried  eight  leagues 
distant,  without  an  islimd  between  to 
which  the  boats  might  convey  the 
crew  in  case  of  the  ship's  foundering. 
The  guns  and  all  the  stores  that  could 
be  spared  were  thrown  overboard,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  heave  the 
ship  off  the  rocks,  although  it  was 
thought  probable  that  she  would  sink 
toon  after.    On  the  following  inglht, 


however,  she  was  got  afloat,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  it  was  found  that 
the  leakage  did  not  increase.  By  con- 
stant exertion  and  cool  perseverance 
the  ship  was  navigated  to  a  smsll 
harbour  opportunely  discovered  on 
the  coast — the  only  harbour,  indeed, 
seen  by  our  people  during  the  whole 
voyage,  which  could  have  afforded 
them  the  same  relief.  On  examining 
the  im'ury  done  to  the  vessel,  it  was 
found  that  a  laige  piece  of  the  coral 
rock,  having  forced  its  way  throu^ 
the  timbers,  had  remained  fixed  in 
the  aperture ;  but  for  this  providen- 
tial circumstance  the  ship  must  have 
sunk  the  moment  she  was  got  off  the 
reef. 

"  The  cove  in  which  our  navigators 
found  shelter  is  situated  at  l^e  mouth 
of  a  small  stream,  to  which  was  ^ven 
the  name  of  Endeavour  River.  Here 
the  natives  appeared  rather  more  fami- 
liar, but  thev  set  little  value  on  any- 
thing offered  to  them,  except  food. 
When  some  turtle,  which  they  coveted, 
was  refused  them,  they  avenged  the 
affront  by  setting  fire  to  the  long 
grass  near  the  tents,  an  action  which 
had  nearly  been  attended  with  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  MrBanksand 
Dr  Solander  found  here  abundance  of 
employment ;  almost  eveiything  con- 
nected with  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  being  absolutely  new.  Our 
naturalists  were  particularly  pleased 
with  the  animal  called  by  the  natives 
kangaroo.  They  saw  several  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  a  long  time  elapsed  before 
they  could  succ^  in  shooting  one. 

**  The  ship  being  repaired,  our  voy- 
agers left  tne  harbour;  and,  after 
much  patient  labour  and  anxiety,  at 
length  gained  the  deep  sea,  having 
been  three  months  entangled  within 
the  reefs.  They  now  prosecuted  their 
voyage  to  the  north,  nattering  them- 
selves  that  the  danger  was  gone  by, 
when  the  wind  abated,  and  the  ship 
was  found  to  be  drifting  &st  towards 
the  reefs  which  lined  this  coast  nearly 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  on  which  the 
great  waves  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
break  with  a  tremendous  surf.  Her 
destruction  seemed  inevitable,  when  a 
narrow  channel  through  the  reefs  was 
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descried  at  no  great  distance ;  and 
although  the  attempt  was  attended 
with  great  risk,  yet  the  ship  was 
steered  to  run  through  it.  Having 
thus  entered  from  necessity  a  second 
time  within  the  reef,  Cook  resolved  to 
persevere  through  all  difficulties  in 
foUowing  the  coast  lest  he  might  lose 
tiie  strait  that  separates  New  Holland 
from  New  Guinea^  'if/  as  he  douht- 
fully  expresses  it,  '  such  a  strait  there 
be. '  He  at  leneth  reached  a  point  of 
land  firom  which  he  could  discern  an 
open  sea  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
thus  convinced  that  he  had  found  the 
strait  in  question.  He  then  landed, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  took 
}>ossession  of  the  immense  line  of 
coast  that  he  had  discovered,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  little  island  on  which  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  received  the 
name  of  Possession  Island. 

"  The  crew  of  the  Endeavour  had 
suffered  so  much  from  sickness  and 
fatigue  that  it  was  not  deemed  advis- 
able to  iHx>long  the  voyage  by  an  ex- 


amination of  the  coasts  of  New  Guin 
Our  navigator,  therefore,  held  his 
course  for  Batavia,  where  he  wished 
to  refit  his  vessel ;  but  the  noxious 
climate  of  this  place  proved  more  fatal 
to  the  men  than  all  their  preceding 
hardships — scarcely  ten  remained  in 
a  condition  to  do  duty.  Tupia  and 
his  poor  boy  Tayeto,  who  had  been 
afflicted  with  the  scurvy  during  the 
whole  voyage,  were  among  the  first 
victims  to  tne  pestilential  air  of  Bat- 
avia. The  seeds  of  illness  lingered  ill 
the  ship  long  after  she  had  left  the 
place ;  and  Mfore  her  arrival  at  the 
Cape  she  had  lost  no  less  than  thirty 
persons,  among  whom  were  Mr  Green 
the  astronomer,  Dr  Solander,  and  the 
surgeon  ;  the  life  of  Mr  Banks  slso 
was  for  some  time  despaired  of.  On 
the  10th  of  June,  land,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Lizard,  was  discovered  by 
the  same  boy  who  had  first  seen  New 
Zealand ;  and  on  the  12th,  Cook  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs,  having 
been  employed  two  years  and  eleven 
months  in  his  voyage  round  the  earth. " 


COOK'S  SECOND  VOYAGE. 


"  TnF.  first  important  discorery  made 
by  Cook  was  effected  by  the  circum- 
navigation of  New  Zealand.  When 
Tasman  described  that  country,  he 
supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
Terra  Australis  Incognita,  extending 
probably  across  the  southern  Pacific 
Ocean;  but  Cook's  voyage  at  once 
overturned  this  theory.  An  opinion, 
however,  which  has  long  existed,  can- 
not be  at  once  dispeUed,  although 
utterly  groundless;  and  many  still 
continued  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  southern  continent,  although 
Cook's  discoveries  had  cut  off  the  con- 
nection between  their  theory  and  the 
facts  which  hitherto  had  been  adduced 
in  its  support.  But  to  set  the  ques- 
tion of  a  southern  continent  completely 
at  rest,  another  expedition  was  neces. 


sary;  and  the  English  Government, 
having  now  made  me  advancement  of 
science  the  object  of  national  exer- 
tions, resolved  to  continue  their  laud- 
able researches.  The  King  was  partial 
to  the  scheme ;  and  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, possessed  a  mind  sufficiently 
liberal  and  comprehensive  to  second 
effectively  the  wishes  of  his  Sovereign. 
'*  Captain  Cook  was  named  at  once 
as  the  nttest  person  to  command  the 
new  expedition.  Two  ships,  the  Re- 
solution and  the  Adventure,  the  former 
of  462,  the  latter  of  886  tons  burthen, 
were  fitted  out  for  the  voyage  ;  and, 
that  no  opportunity  might  be  lost  to 
science  from  the  want  of  persons  cap- 
able of  observing  nature  \m<\«t  «^«r; 
aspect,  utiouoicien  vii^  1Da^3QEn^&l^& 
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of  eminent  ability  v/en  engaged  to 
accompany  the  expedition ;  Meesrs 
Wales  and  Bayley  proceeding  in  the 
former,  Reinhold  Forster  and  his  son 
in  the  latter,  capacity.  The  ships 
were  amply  stored  and  proyided  for  a 
lonff  and  difficnlt  yoyage,  particularly 
vdth  snti-scorbiitics,  and  whateyer 
was  thought  likely  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  crews.  Cook  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  18th  of  July 
1772,  on  his  second  yoyage  of  dis- 
coyery.  On  his  arriyal  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  he  was  induced,  by 
the  entreaties  of  Mr  Forster,  to  allow 
the  celebrated  naturalist  Sparmann 
to  join  the  expedition.  He  now  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  south,  in 
search  of  the  land  said  to  haye  been 
discoyered  by  the  French  navigator 
Bouyet,  but  violent  gales  drove  him 
far  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  in 
which  it  was  supposed  to  lie.  After 
long  struggling  with  adverse  winds, 
he  at  len^h  reached  the  same  meri- 
dian, some  leagues  to  the  south  of 
the  latitude  assigned  to  Cape  Cir- 
cumcision. Having  thus  proved  that 
the  land  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
Bouvet,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  a  southern  contin- 
ent, he  continued  his  course  to  the 
south  and  east. 

**  On  the  10th  of  December  our 
navigators  first  met  with  islands  of 
ice,  and  on  the  following  days  these 
occurred  in  greater  numbers  and  of 
larger  size  ;  some  of  them  were  nearly 
two  miles  in  circuit,  and  sixty  feet 
high ;  yet  such  was  the  force  of  the 
waves,  that  the  sea  broke  quite  over 
them.  This  was  at  first  view  a  grati- 
fying spectacle,  but  the  sentiment  of 
pleasure  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
norror  which  seized  on  the  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  danger ;  for  a 
ship  approaching  these  islands  on  the 
weather  side  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  in  a  moment  Amidst  the 
obstructions  to  which  our  navigators 
were  exposed  from  the  ice  islands  con- 
tinually succeeding  one  another,  they 
derived,  the  advantage  of  having  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water ;  large 
nutasea  of  ice  were  carried  off,  and 
stowed  on  deck,  and  tbe  vatet  \>to-  > 


duced  from  its  melting  was  found 
perfectly  sweet  and  well  tasted. 

"On  the  17th  of  January  1778, 
our  navigators  had  reached  the  Lati- 
tude of  6V  16'  S.,  and  they  saw  the 
ice  extending  from  east  to  west-south- 
west, without  the  least  appearance 
of  an  opening.  It  was  vain,  there- 
fore, to  persist  any  longer  in  a  south- 
erly course ;  and  as  there  was  some 
danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
ice,  prudence  dictated  a  retreat  to  the 
north.  On  the  8th  of  February,  the 
weather  being  extremely  thick  and 
hazy,  it  was  found  that  the  Adventure 
had  parted  company ;  the  rendezvous 
appointed  in  case  of  this  accident, 
was  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  New 
Zealand,  and  thither  Cook  directed 
his  course.  In  the  Latitude  of  62* 
S.,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
between  midnight  and  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  lights  were  seen  in  the 
heavens,  similar  to  those  that  are 
known  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
by  the  name  of  the  Aurora  BoreaUs. 
Captain  Cook  had  never  heard  that 
the  Aurora  Australis  had  been  seen 
before,  but  the  same  phenomenon 
was  witnessed  repeatedly  m  the  sequel 
of  this  voyage.  During  his  run  to 
the  eastward  in  this  high  latitude, 
he  had  ample  reason  to  conclude  that 
no  land  lay  to  the  south,  unless  at  a 
very  great  distance.  At  length,  after 
having  been  117  da3rs  at  sea,  during 
which  time  he  had  sailed  8660  leagues 
without  having  come  once  within 
sight  of  land,  he  saw  the  shores  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  on  the  followin^^day  came  to  an 
anchor  in  Dusky  Bay.  Notwith- 
standing the  length  and  hardships  of 
his  voyage,  there  was  no  sickness  in 
the  ship ;  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  health  of  the  men,  by  enforc- 
ing cleanliness,  by  keeping  tne  vessel 
dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  by  the 
iudicious  use  of  anti-scorbutic  diet, 
bein^  attended  with  complete  success. 
Having  surveyed  Dusky  Bay,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Queen  Charlottes  Sound, 
where  Captain  Furneanx  had  arrived 
before  him. 

"The  Adventure,  aft»r  parting  com- 
pany with  the  fi«K>lutioiiy  hid  fol- 
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lowed  a  more  northerly  course,  and 
traced  the  coasts  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores.  Captain  Fumeauz  reported, 
*  *  that  in  his  opinion  there  are  no 
straits  between  this  land  and  New 
Holland,  but  a  very  deep  bay."  Cook 
had  intended  to  investigate  this 
point,  but,  considering  it  to  be  now 
settled  by  the  judgment  of  his  col- 
league, he  resolved  to  prosecute  his 
researches  to  the  east,  between  the 
liatitudes  of  41''  and  46"*.  But  before 
he  left  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  friendly  and 
mutually  advantageous  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  He  endeavoured 
to  give  them  substantial  proofs  of  his 
kind  intentions,  by  making  an  addi- 
tion to  their  stock  of  usefiu  animals. 
He  put  on  shore  a  ewe  and  ram,  and 
also  two  goats,  a  male  and  female. 
A  garden  also  was  dug,  and  a  variety 
of  seeds  of  culinary  vegetables,  adapted 
to  the  climate,  were  sown  in  it. 

**  Although  it  was  the  winter  sea- 
son. Cook  determined  not  to  lose  his 
time  in  utter  inactivity.  His  ships 
being  sound,  and  his  crews  healthy, 
he  thought  that  he  might  safely  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  Southern  Ocean 
within  the  Latitude  of  46* ;  and  then, 
refreshing  at  some  of  the  islands  be- 
tween the  tropics,  return  in  the  sum- 
mer season  to  carry  his  researches  to 
a  higher  latitude.  His  voyage  from 
New  Zealand  towards  the  east  was 
not  productive  of  an^  interesting  dis- 
coveries, nor  diversified  by  any  but 
the  ordinary  details  of  navigation. 
He  felt  convinced,  from  the  great  sea 
that  rolled  from  the  south,  that  no 
land  of  any  extent  could  Ue  near  him 
in  that  direction.  When  he  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  find  himself  to 
the  north  of  Carteret's  track,  he 
could  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of 
finding  a  continent ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, with  the  sickly  state  of  the 
Adventure  8  crew,  induced  him  to 
direct  his  course  to  the  Society 
Islands.  During  this  part  of  his  voy- 
age, he  saw  a  number  oi  those  small  low 
islands  which  compose  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago  of  Bougainville. 
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struction  by  drifting  on  the  coral 
reefs  at  Otaheite ;  they  were  saved 
only  by  the  promptness  of  their 
commander,  and  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  the  crew.  On  the 
24th  of  August  they  anchored  in 
their  old  station  in  Matavai  Bay. 
The  men  on  board  the  Resolution 
were  at  this  time  in  perfect  health ; 
but  the  crew  of  the  Adventure,  on 
the  other  hand,  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  scurvy,  though  the  two 
ships  were  ec^uipped  alike,  and  the 
same  precautionary  system  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  men  was  pre- 
scribed to  both  ;  but  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  was  requisite  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  orders,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  necessary  to  encourage  the 
men  to  sacrifice  old  habits  in  oraer  to 
preserve  their  constitutions. 

**  During  this  visit  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  obtained  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  natives.  Of  their 
religious  doctrines  they  were  unable 
to  acquire  a  distinct  knowledge  ;  but 
they  ascertained  that  human  victims 
were  often  sacrificed  to  their  gods. 
They  also  witnessed  the  '^Heavas" 
or  dramatic  representations  of  the 
people,  and  found  them  not  devoid  of 
arcnness  and  ingenuity.  The  per- 
formance was  generally  extemporane- 
ous, founded  upon  some  incidents 
presented  at  the  moment,  and  in 
which  our  navigators  usually  made  a 
prominent  figure.  Otoo,  the  present 
king  of  Otaheite,  a  man  of  fine  figure 
but  of  remarkably  timid  disposition, 
contracted  an  intimate  friendsnip  with 
Captain  Cook.  Oberea,  who,  when 
the  island  was  first  visited  by  Captain 
Wallis,  was  so  conspicuous  a  char- 
acter, was  now  reduced  to  an  humble 
station,  and  had  declined  as  much  in 
personal  appearance  as  in  rank.  It  is 
I  remarkable  that  few  inauiries  were 
made  after  Tupia,  who  nad  accom- 
panied Cook  in  his  former  voyage, 
or  after  Aootooroo,  the  native  of  Ota- 
heite, who  had  accompanied  Bou- 
gainville to  Europe  ;  but,  though  the 
islanders  were  neglectful  of  their  own 
countrymen,  they  were  uniformlY  ««ilv» 


**The  snips  narrowly  escaped  de- 1  dtous  in  inc^avtm^  «i\«t  >&t  "^^s^u^* 
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**  On  leaving  Otaheite,  Cook  visited 
the  other  islands  of  the  group,  where 
he  foond  provisions  in  greater  abond* 
ance.  Oree,  the  chief  of  Hnaheine, 
evinced  towards  him  the  most  affec- 
tionate regard.  Omai,  a  native  of 
Ulietea,  being  desirous  to  accompany 
the  English,  was  admitted  bv  Captain 
Furneanx  on  board  the  Adventure; 
he  was  not  of  the  higher  class,  and, 
consequently,  not  a  &vourable  speci- 
men of  these  islanders  as  far  as  re- 
garded person  and  deportment ;  but 
his  docility  and  general  propriety  of 
conduct  eventually  justified  the  choice 
of  Captain  Fumeaux.  A  young  na- 
tive of  Borabora,  named  Hete-Hete, 
or  Oedidee  (as  our  great  navigator 
named  him),  was  at  the  same  time 
allowed  by  Captain  Cook  to  embark 
in  the  Resolution. 

**  On  quitting  the  Society  Islands, 
Cook  directed  ms  course  to  the  west, 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  natives,  that 
much  yet  remained  to  be  explored. 
At  the  island  named  Middleburff  by 
Kogsewein,  he  was  well  treated  by  a 
chief  called  Tioony ;  at  Amsterdam 
Island  his  reception  was  equally 
favourable.  The  language  of  these 
islanders  differed  but  little  from  that 
of  Otaheite,  and  Uiey  were  evidently 
of  the  same  race.  Some  of  our  navi- 
gators thought  them  much  hand- 
somer ;  but  others,  and  amon^  these 
Cook  himself,  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  men  were  grave  and 
stately  ;  but  the  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  remarkably  vivacious, 
and  prattled  unceasingly  to  the 
strangers,  regardless  of  the  mortify- 
ing fact  that  the  latter  could  not 
understand  them.  But  these  people 
were  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands  by 
their  superior  industry.  On  the 
Island  of  Amsterdam,  Captain  Cook 
was  struck  with  admiration,  when  he 
surveyed  the  cultivation  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  ;  he  thought  him- 
self transported  into  the  most  fertile 
plains  of  Europe ;  there  was  not  an 
inch  of  waste  ground.  The  roads  or 
paths  occupied  no  more  space  than 
was  abaolntely  necessary,  uid  the 


fences  did  not  take  up  above  four 
inches  each  ;  nor  was  tnis  small  por- 
tion of  ground  wholly  lost,  for  the 
fences  themselves  contained  in  gene- 
ral useful  trees  or  plants.  The  scene 
was  everywhere  the  same ;  and  nature, 
assisted  by  a  little  art,  nowhere  as- 
sumed  a  more  splendid  appearance 
than  in  these  islands. 

"Cook  now  directed  his  course 
again  to  Kew  Zealand ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching that  country,  the  ships  had 
to  encounter  a  succession  of  severe 
gales  and  continued  bad  weather, 
during  which  the  Adventure  was 
again  lost  sight  of  and  never  after- 
wards reioined.  On  the  8d  of  Kov- 
ember  the  Keeolution  anchored  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  winter 
had  been  spent  not  unprofitably  in 
revictuaUing  the  ships,  restoring  the 
health  of  the  crews,  and  obtainmg  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
islands  between  the  tropics.  And 
now,  as  summer  approached,  it  was 
Cook's  intention  to  run  from  Kew 
Zealand,  where  wood  and  waiter  were 
to  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  to 
explore  the  high  southern  latitudes 
from  west  to  east,  in  which  course  he 
might  reckon  upon  having  the  winds 
ana  currents  in  his  fiivour.  While 
the  Resolution  lay  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  indubitable  proofii  pre- 
sented themselves  that  cannibalism 
was  common  among  the  natives.  One 
of  them  who  carried  some  human 
flesh  in  his  canoe,  was  allowed  to 
broil  and  eat  it  on  board  ^e  Resolu- 
tion, in  order  to  satisfy  the  <R>ubts  of 
some  of  the  officers.  Oedidee,  who 
witnessed  all  this,  was  shocked  be- 
vond  measure  at  the  spectacle.  At 
first  he  stood  motionless  as  a  statue, 
but  his  horror  at  length  gave  way  to 
rage,  which  vented  itself  not  only  on 
the  New  Zealander,  but  on  the  officers 
who  had  encouraged  him ;  and  he 
could  not  be  induced  even  to  touch 
the  knife  which  liad  been  employed 
to  cut  the  human  flesh. 

**  On  the  26th  of  November,  Cook 
sailed  to  prosecute  his  examination  of 
the  Antarctic  seas.  His  crew  were  in 
good  health  and  high  spirits,  not  at 
all  directed  by  the  arduous  task  which 
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was  before  them.     In  a  few  days  they  | 
crossed  the  antipodes  of  London,  and 
were  thns  on  the  point  of  the  globe 
which  was  most  distant  from  their 
home.      The  first  ice  ishind  was  seen 
on  the  12th  of  December ;   and«  on 
the  30th  of  that  month,  onr  naviga- 
tors had  reached  the  7l8t  degree  of 
southern  latitude ;  but  here  the  ice 
was  so  compact  that  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  any  farther  towards  the 
south  ;  and  it  was  also  obvious  that 
no  continent  existed  in  that  direction 
but  what  must  be  inaccessible  from 
the  ice.      It  was  Cook's  intention  to 
winter  again  within  the  tropic  ;  but 
in  proce^ing  thither,  he  wished  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  southern  land 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Juan 
Fernandez.       He   sailed  sufficiently 
near  the  position  assigned  to  that 
supposed  continent  to  assure  himself 
that  it  could  not  have  been  anything 
more  than  an  island  of  moderate  size. 
He  now  directed  his  course  in  search 
of  Davis's  Land  or  Easter  Island, 
which  had  been  sought  in  vain  by 
Byron,   Carteret,  and  Bougainville. 
Cook,  however,  succeeded  better,  and 
made  the  island  on  the  11th  of  March 
1774.      The  natives  were  found  to 
speak  a  langua^  radically  the  same 
with  that  of   Oti^heite,   and  which 
thus  reaches  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  sequestered 
islands  in  the  East      Easter  Island 
was  found  to  be  remarkably  barren, 
ill  supplied  with  water,  and  wholly 
without  wood.      But  the  attention  of 
the  English  was  forcibly  attracted  by 
the  great  statues  seen  on  the  island 
by  Roggewein.      About  fifteen  yards 
from  the  landing-place  was  found  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  square  hewn 
stones,  about  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  nearlv  sixty  in  length  ;  another 
wall  parallel  to  the  first,  and  about 
forty  feet  distant  from  it,  was  raised 
to  the  same  height ;  the  whole  area 
between  the  walls  was  filled  up  and 
paved  with  square  stones  of  blackish 
lava.     The  stones  of  the  walls  were 
so  carefully  fitted  as  to  make  a  dur- 
able piece  of  architecture.      In  the 
midst  of  the  area  was  a  pillar  con- 
sisting of  a  single  stonei  about  twenty 


feet  high  and  about  five  feet  wide,  re- 
presenting the  human  figure  down  to 
the  waist.  The  workmanship  was 
rude  but  not  bad  ;  nor  were  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  ill  formed,  but  the 
ears  were  long  beyond  proportion. 
On  the  top  of  the  head  was  placed 
upright  a  huge  round  cylinaer  of 
stone,  above  five  feet  in  height  and 
in  diameter ;  this  cap,  which  resem- 
bled the  head-dress  of  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
stone  different  from  that  which  com- 
posed the  rest  of  the  pillar,  and  had 
a  hole  on  each  side,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  round  by  turning.  It  appeared 
as  difficult  to  explain  how  the  natives 
of  this  island,  who  were  but  few  in 
number,  could  carve  such  huge  statues 
with  no  better  tools  than  those  made 
of  bones  or  shells,  or  how  thev  raised 
them  on  their  pedestals  when  finished, 
as  to  divine  for  what  purpose  they 
undertook  such  gigantic  labours  ;  for 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  statues 
were  objects  or  worship  ;  yet  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  they  were 
numerous  enough  to  employ  the  male 
population  of  the  island  for  many 
centuries  in  their  construction.  The 
skill  of  this  people  in  carving  was 
still  more  manifest  in  the  ornaments 
of  their  canoes,  and  in  small  wooden 
figures,  of  which  the  English  brought 
home  many  curious  specimens. 

"  From  Easter  Island  Cook  directed 
his  course  to  the  Marquesas,  dis- 
covered by  Mendana  in  1595 ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  April  he  got  sight  of  one 
island  of  the  group,  which  was,  how- 
ever, a  new  discovery,  and  received, 
from  the  gentleman  who  first  descried 
it,  the  name  of  Hood's  Island.  The 
other  islands  seen  by  Mendana,  St 
Pedro,  Dominica,  and  St  Christiana, 
were  afterwards  discovered  in  succes- 
sion. The  ship  with  much  difficulty 
anchored  in  Mendana's  Port  in  the 
last-mentioned  island.  Magdalena, 
the  fifth  island  of  the  group,  was 
seen  only  at  a  distance.  Of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  Captain 
Cook  tells  us,  that  collectively  they 
are  without  exception  the  finest  race 
of  people  in  this  sea  ;  for  fine  shai^ 
I  and   regulox   {«si>xs^  \Xi«^  -^iHsa:^ 
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aurpafis  all  other  nations.  Nevertlie- 
less  the  affinity  of  their  language  to 
that  spoken  in  Otaheite  and  the 
Society  Islands  shows  that  they  are 
originally  of  the  same  nation.  Oedi- 
dee  could  converse  with  them  toler- 
ably well,  though  the  English  could 
not,  and  it  was  obvious  that  their 
languages  were  nearly  the  same.  In 
their  manners  and  arts  the  people  re- 
sembled the  natives  of  Otaneitie,  but 
appeared  to  be  rather  less  ingenious 
and  refined.  Forts,  or  strongholds, 
were  seen  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills ;  but  they  were  not 
visited  by  the  English,  who  had  not 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  natives  to  venture  into  the  in- 
terior. 

"Cook,  having  rediscovered  the 
Marquesas  of  Mendana,  proceeded  to 
Otaheite,  and  passing  by  a  group,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ralliser's 
Islands,  and  some  others  which  had 
been  seen  by  Byron,  he  anchored  in 
Matavai  Bay  on  the  22d  of  April. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  sick  on 
board;  but  as  the  island  seemed  to 
abound  with  provisions,  our  naviga- 
tor was  willing  to  prolong  his  stay 
here.  His  original  stock  in  trade 
was,  Indeed,  now  exhausted ;  but  he 
found  that  the  people  of  Otaheite  set 
a  ^reat  value  on  the  red  parrot 
featners,  of  which  he  had  brought  a 
considerable  supply  from  Amsterdam 
and  Middleburg  Islands.  He  thus 
accidentally  learned  an  advantageous 
and  easy  course  of  traffic  in  the  South 
Sea. 

*' Among  other  entertainments  with 
which  our  navigators  were  treated 
during  this  visit  to  Otaheite  was  a 
grand  naval  review.  The  vessels  of 
war  consisted  of  160  great  canoes, 
from  fifty  to  ninety  feet  in  length ; 
they  were  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers  ;  and  the  chiefs,  together 
with  all  those  who  were  on  the  fight- 
ing stages,  were  dressed  in  their  war 
habits.  The  whole  fleet  made  a  noble 
appearance,  such  as  our  voyagers  had 
never  before  seen,  and  could  not  have 
expected  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Besides  the  vessels  of  war,  there  there 
i/<7  sail  of  smaller  double  caaooa, 


which  seemed  to  be  designed  for 
transports  and  victuallers.  Upon 
each  of  them  was  a  small  house  or 
shed ;  and  they  were  rigged  with  a 
mast  and  sail,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  the  war  canoes.  Captain 
Cook  estimated,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, that  there  could  not  be  less 
than  7760  men  in  the  fleet ;  but  the 
immense  number  of  natives  assembled 
as  spectators  astonished  the  English 
more  than  the  splendour  of  the  ar- 
mament, and  they  were  still  further 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  fleet  was 
the  naval  force  of  onl^  one  of  the 
twenty  districts  into  which  the  island 
Ib  divided.  On  these  equivocal 
grounds  they  were  led  to  form  an 
extremely  exaggerated  calculation  of 
the  population  of  Otaheite,  which 
thev  estimated  to  be  at  least  200,600 
souls ;  a  number  exceeding  the  truth, 
perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
one. 

*  *  From  Otaheite  our  navigators  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  Society  Islands,  at 
Huaheine.      Cook  was  affectionately 
received  by  the  old  chief  Oree,  who 
still  carefully  preserved  the  medals, 
coins,  and  pewter  plate  with  an  in- 
scription commemorating  the  voya^, 
which  our  commander  had  {spven  him 
on  his  former  visit.     Oedidee,  who 
for  seven  months  had  been  the  faith- 
ful companion  of  our  voyagers,  and 
had  made  with  them  the  tour  of  the 
Pacific,  was  put  on  shore  at  Ulietea. 
He  left  the  English  with  regret  de- 
monstrative of  a  strong  attachment 
to  them ;   and  nothing  could  have 
torn  him  frx>m  them  but  the  fear  of 
never  returning  to  his  native  country. 
He  was  a  fine  voung  man,  of  a  docile 
and  humane  dispositioii,  and  of  the 
better  class  of  natives,  being  nearly 
related    to  Opoony,   the    formidable 
chief  of  Borabora.     But  from  his  in- 
experience and  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  traditionary  knowledge  of 
his  countrymen,  but  little  could  be 
learned   frt)m  him  respecting   their 
history. 

**  Cook  again  directed  his  course  to 
the  west,  and  repeated  his  visit  to  the 
Friendly  Islands.  This  name  he  gave 
V^  «b  f^^oup  extending  throogh  about 
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three  degrees  of  latitude  and  two  de- 
grees of  longitude,  and  comprising 
Anamooka,  which  Tasman,  who  first 
discovered  it,  named  Rotterdam, 
Tongataboo  or  Amsterdam,  Eaoowee 
or  luddleburg,  and  Pylstart  Islands. 
But  this  appellation,  to  which  these 
isluids  were  entitled  by  the  firm  alli- 
ance and  friendship  which  seemed  to 
exist  among  their  inhabitants,  and 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers, 
might  perhaps  be  extended  much  far- 
ther, so  as  to  include  the  Boscawen 
and  Keppel  Isles  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Waltis,  and  inhabited  by  people 
of  the  same  friendly  manners. 

*'  Pursuing  their  course  to  the  west, 
our  navigators  discovM^d  on  the  16th 
of  July,  land,  which  was  justly  con- 
jectured to  be  the  'Terra  Australis 
del  Espirito  Santo '  of  Quiros.  After 
exploring  the  coast  for  a  few  days, 
Cook  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  harbour 
in  the  Island  of  Mallicolo.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  island  were  the  most 
ugly  and  deformed  race  which  our 
navigators  had  yet  seen,  and  differed 
in  every  respect  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  Southern  Ocean.  They 
were  dark  coloured,  of  small  stature, 
with  long  heads,  flat  faces,  and  coun- 
tenances resembling  that  of  a  monkey. 
Their  language,  also,  was  found  not 
to  have  any  discoverable  affinitv  with 
that  prevailing  throueh  the  islands 
with  which  the  English  had  any  ac- 
quaintance. This  people  differed 
likewise  firom  the  great  Polynesian 
race  not  more  by  their  language  and 
figure  than  by  their  scrupulous  hon- 
esty. As  our  navigators  proceeded  to- 
wards the  south  finom  Mallicolo,  they 
passed  by  a  group  which  Cook  named 
Shepherd's  Isles.  Farther  to  the 
south  was  discovered  a  large  island 
agreeably  diversified  with  woods  and 
lawns  over  the  whole  surface,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  most  beautiful  and  delight- 
ful prospect  This  our  navigator 
named  Sandwich  Island  in  compliment 
to  his  friend  and  patron  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  Still  farther  to  the  south 
was  seen  another  large  island,  called 
by  the  natives  Erromango,  which  he 
coasted  for  three  days,  and  then  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  intention  of  pro- 


curing a  supply  of  wood  and  water. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  effected 
without  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
natives,  who  were  both  fierce  and 
treacherous.  It  was  observed  that 
they  differed  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Mallicolo  both  in  language  and  phy- 
sical conformation ;  they  were  well 
shaped  and  had  tolerable  features,  bat 
dark  coloured,  and  with  hair  crisp 
and  somewhat  woolly.  From  tins 
place  Cook  sailed  for  an  island  which 
had  been  descried  some  time  before 
at  a  distance.  He  found  that  it  was 
called  Tanna  by  the  inhabitants,  from 
whom  also  he  learned  the  names  of 
three  other  islands  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, Inmer,  Erronan,  and  Anaton. 
Two  languages  were  found  to  be  spoken 
in  Tanna ;  one  of  them,  whicn  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Erronan,  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  the 
other,  which  our  navigators  consi- 
dered peculiar  to  Tanna,  Erromango, 
and  Anaton,  was  different  from  any 
they  had  hitherto  met  with  in  the 
course  of  their  researches.  The  people 
at  Tanna  were  well  proportioned,  oat 
not  robust.  They  had  good  features 
and  agreeable  countenances.  Though 
active,  and  fond  of  martial  exercises, 
they  seemed  incapable  of  patient 
labour.  It  appeared  that  they  prac- 
tised circumcision,  and  that  they 
were  eaters  of  human  flesh  ;  tliough, 
as  their  island  abounded  with  hogs 
and  fowls,  and  a  variety  of  fruits, 
they  could  not  be  driven  by  necessity 
to  adopt  this  horrid  practice. 

"Captain  Cook  devoted  above  a 
month  to  the  survey  of  this  archipel- 
ago, with  which  previous  navigators 
had  made  but  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance. The  northern  islands  were 
discovered  in  1606  by  Quiros,  who 
supposed  them  to  be  portions  of  the 
great  southern  continent  Bousain- 
ville,  in  1768,  dispelled  this  idea, 
though  he  did  not  proceed  to  examine 
the  islands  near  wnich  he  sailed ;  bat 
Captain  Cook,  besides  ascertaining 
the  extent  and  situation  of  the  islands 
already  known,  explored  the  whole 
group ;  and,  conceivin£[  that  in  con- 
sequence he  had  &  ti^\.  \a  ^oao&i^ 
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them,  bestowed  on  them  the  appella- 
tion of  the  New  Hebrides. 

"  The  season  was  now  approaching 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  resume 
his  researches  in  a  high  southern  lati- 
tude, and  he  hastened  therefore  to 
New  Zealand,  where  he  intended  to 
refresh  his  people  and  prepare  for  a 
navigation    of   considerable    length. 
He  sailed  from  the  New  Hebrides  on 
the  1st  of  September,  and  on  the  4th 
discovered  land,  near  which  the  Reso- 
lution came  to  anchor  the  next  day. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  strong,  active, 
and  handsome  race,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  people  of  Tanna, 
and  those  of  the  Fnenaly  Isles.    The 
same  mixed  character  was  observed  in 
their  language.    They  had  never  seen 
Europeans  before,  but  were  friendly 
and  obliging  in  their  behaviour  ;  and 
what  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the 
South  Seas,  strictly  honest  in  all  their 
dealings.   To  this  island  Captain  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  New  Caleaonia ;  and 
uough  compelled  by  necessity  to  leave 
it  before  it  was  fully  surveyed,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  examined  it  suffi- 
ciently to  prove,  that,  excepting  New 
Zealand,   it   Lb   perhaps  tne  largest 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
As  the  Resolution  pursued  her  course 
from  New  Cfdedonia,  land  was  dis- 
covered, which,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
was  found  to  be  an  island  of  good 
height,  and  about  five  looguos  in  cir- 
cuit.    It  was  uninhabited,  and  pro- 
bably our  English  navigators  were 
the  first  persons  who  had  ever  set  foot 
on  it.    In  its  vegetable  productions  it 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  New  Zea- 
land.    The  flax  plant  of  that  country 
was  here  particularly  luxuriant ;  but 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island  was 
a  majestic  species  of  pine,  of  such 
a  size  that,   breast  high,  two  men 
could  scarcely  clasp  the  trunk.     This 
little  spot  was  named  Norfolk  Island. 
Its  fine  woods  and  fertile  soil  allured, 
some  years  later,  a  party  of  British 
settlers ;   who  finally  abandoned  it, 
however,  from  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  its  coast 

"  On  the  18th  of  October  the  Reso- 

InUon  came  to  anchor  in  Queen  Char- 

Jotte't  Sound.  This  was  the  thixdUxne 


of  touching  at  New  Zealand  during 
this  voyage.  On  searching  for  the 
bottle  which  Cook  had  left  behind  on 
his  last  visit,  containing  the  particu- 
lars of  his  arrival,  it  was  found  to 
have  been  taken  away ;  and  from  other 
circumstances  it  was  evident  that  the 
Adventure  had  visited  the  harbour 
after  the  Resolution  had  left  it.  While 
the  Resolution  remained  here,  the  in- 
tercourse maintained  with  the  natives 
was  of  the  most  friendly  description. 
Captain  Cook  continued  his  efforts  to 
stock  the  island  with  useful  animals, 
and  for  that  purpose  ordered  a  boar 
and  sow  to  be  put  on  shore. 

*'  On  the  10th  of  November  he  left 
New  Zealand  to  pursue  his  voyage  to 
the  east.  Towaras  the  close  of  that 
month,  he  had  reached  the  Ijatitude  of 
55"  48'  S.,  when,  deeming  it  useless 
to  search  any  longer  for  a  continent 
in  that  direction,  he  bore  awav  for 
Cape  Horn ;  and  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember had  sight  of  Tierra  del  Fue^. 
This  ia  the  first  instance  of  a  run  quite 
across  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  now 
only  remained  for  our  navigator  to 
cross  also  the  Southern  Atlantio  to 
the  point  whence  he  had  commenced 
his  explorations.  Having  completed 
his  examination  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  Staaten  Land,  he  proceeded  ^• 
wards  the  east;  and,  arter  a  voyage 
of  ten  days,  land  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, nearly  covered  with  snow.  On 
approaching  the  shore,  it  was  found 
to  be  terminated  in  many  places  by 
perpendicular  ice  clifib  of  considerable 
neight.  Pieces  continually  broke  off 
with  a  noise  like  the  report  of  cannon, 
and  floated  out  to  sea.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  was  savage  and 
horrid  in  the  extreme.  The  wild 
rocks  raised  their  lofty  summits  till 
they  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
valleys  lay  covered  with  everlasting 
snow.  Our  navigator,  who  at  first 
view  of  this  lana  supposed  that  it 
might  be  a  continent,  confesses  that 
he  was  not  much  disappointed  on  dis- 
covering his  error;  *ior  to  judge  of 
the  bulk  bv  the  sample,  it  would  not 
be  worth  oiscovering.'  In  Latitude 
59*,  and  about  ei^ht  degrees  to  the 
east  of  New  Georgia,  as  this  inhospit- 
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able  shore  was  named,  land  was  again 
seen,  presenting  an  elevated  coast, 
whose  lofty  snow-clad  summits  reached 
above  the  clouds.  To  this  bleak  region 
Cook  gave  the  name  of  the  Southern 
Thnle,  as  it  was  the  most  southern 
land  which  had  yet  been  discovered  ; 
but  on  leaving  the  coast  he  gave  to 
the  whole  country  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Sandwich  Land,  which  he 
concluded  to  be  either  a  group  of 
islands  or  a  point  of  the  southern 
continent.  But  the  great  Quantities  of 
ice  which  he  met  with  led  him  to  infer 
the  existence  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  South  Pole.  He  now  sailed 
as  far  as  the  latitude  assigned  to  Bou- 
vet's  supposed  discovery  ;  but  no  in- 
dications of  land  occurred,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  believe  any  lon^r  in  the 
existence  of  Cape  Circumcision. 

"  Cook  had  now  made  a  circnit  of 
the  Southern  Ocean  in  a  high  latitude, 
and  traversed  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  demonstrate  that  no  southern  con- 
tinent existed  unless  near  the  Pole, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  navigation. 
During  this  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 
the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^  to  his  return 
to  it  again,  he  had  sailed  no  less  than 
20,000  leagues.  On  the  13th  of  July 
1775,  he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  hav- 
ing been  absent  from  Great  Britain 
three  years  and  eighteen  days,  during 
which  time,  and  under  all  changes  of 
climate,  he  had  lost  but  four  men, 
and  only  one  of  them  by  sickness. 

"It  has  been  related  above  that 
Captain  Cook,  on  approaching  New 
Zealand  for  the  second  time  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  lost  sight  of  the 
Adventure,  and  never  joined  company 
with  that  ship  again.  Captain  Fur- 
neaux  was  long  baf9ed  by  adverse 
winds  ill  his  attempt  to  reach  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  which  was  ap- 
pointed the  rendezvous  for  the  ships 
m  case  of  separation.  At  length,  on 
the  30th  of  November,  the  Adventure 
got  safe  into  the  desired  port.  The 
Resolution  not  being  there,  Captain 
Fumeaux  and  his  company  began  to 
entertain  doubts  of  her  safety ;  but  on 
going  on  shore  they  observed  on  an 
old  stump  of  a  tree  these  words  cut 
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out — *  Look  underneath.'  They  dug 
accordingly,  and  soon  found  a  bottle 
corked  and  waxed  down,  with  a  letter 
in  it  from  Captain  Cook,  signifying 
his  arrival  on  the  3d  and  departure 
on  the  24th.  Great  exertions  were 
now  made  to  get  the  Adventure  ready 
for  sea,  and  on  the  17th  of  December, 
the  preparations  being  completed,  Mr 
Rowe,  a  midshipman,  with  nine  men, 
were  sent  in  the  large  cutter  to  gather 
a  stock  of  wild  greens  for  the  ship's 
company.  As  the  boat  did  not  return 
the  same  evening  nor  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  ship  was  now  ready  for 
sea,  Mr  Bumey,  the  second  lieuten- 
ant, proceeded  in  search  of  her  in  the 
launch,  manned  with  the  boat's  crew 
and  ten  marines.  The  launch  pro- 
ceeded, firing  guns  into  all  the  coves 
by  way  of  signals,  but  no  traces  of 
the  cutter  were  found  till  they  reach^ 
Grass  Cove.  Here  a  great  many  bas- 
kets were  seen  lying  on  the  beach  tied 
up;  when  cut  open,  some  of  them 
were  found  to  be  mil  of  roasted  flesh, 
and  some  of  fern  root,  which  served 
the  natives  for  bread.  On  further 
search,  some  shoes  were  picked  up 
and  a  hand,  which  was  immediately 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Thomas 
Hill,  one  of  the  forecastle  men,  the 
initials  of  his  name  being  marked  on 
it  with  an  Otaheitan  tatooins  instru- 
ment. The  natives  were  collected  in 
considerable  numbers  round  Grass 
Cove,  shouting  and  inviting  the  Eng- 
lish to  land,  but  evidently  with  no 
friendly  intentions.  From  their  num- 
bers, and  the  suspicion  which  their 
conduct  excited  in  our  people.  Lieu- 
tenant Bumey  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  trust  himself  among  them; 
but  he  pursued  his  examination  far 
enough  to  obtain  a  melancholy  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  fate  of  his  unfortanate 
companions.  *  On  the  beach, '  he  says, 
'were  two  bundles  of  celery,  which 
had  been  gathered  for  loading  the 
cutter ;  a  broken  oar  was  stuck  up- 
right in  the  ground,  to  which  tne 
natives  had  ti^  their  canoes,  a  proof 
that  the  attack  had  been  made  here. 
I  then  searched  all  along  at  the  back 
of  the  beach  to  see  if  the  cutter  ^«2& 
there.   Wo  {ound.  no  \«fti\.^\svx\.\sis^«^^ 
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of  her  such  a  shocking  scene  of  car- 
nage and  barbarity  as  can  never  be 
mentioned  nor  thought  of  but  with 
horror;  for  the  heads,  hearts,  and 
lungs  of  several  of  our  people  were 
seen  lying  on  the  beach ;  and,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  dogs  miawing  their 
entrails.'  The  men  who  had  thus 
fallen  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
natives  were  among  the  healthiest  and 
best  of  the  ship's  crew. 

"The  Adventure  was  detained  in 
the  sound  four  days  after  this  lament- 
able occurrence,  during  which  time  no 
natives  were  seen.  On  the  23d  of 
December,  however,  she  got  to  sea ; 
and  in  little  more  than  a  month 
reached  Cape  Horn,  bein^  favoured 
by  a  strong  current  running  to  the 
east,  and  by  westerly  winds  which 
blow  continually  in  the  summer  season 
in  the  great  ocean.  Captain  Fumeaux 
continued  his  course  eastward  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wiiere  he  refitted 
hiB  ship  and  refreshed  his  people.  He 
then  sailed  for  England,  and  anchored 
at  Spithead  on  the  14th  of  July  1774. 

"In  1769  some  discoveries  of  im- 
portance were  made  in  the  South  Seas 
W  a  French  mercantile  adventurer, 
wo  ships  were  fitted  out  in  Bengal 
by  MM.  Law  and  Chevalier  for  a 
trading  voyage  to  Peru,  and  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Surville.  "While  he  was  preparing  to 
embark,  news  arrived  in  India  that 
the  English  had  discovered  in  the 
South  Sea,  700  leagues  from  Peru, 
and  in  I^at  27''  S.,  an  island  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Tms  story  gained  credit,  being  con- 
genial to  the  avaricious  cravings  of 
mankind ;  and  even  those  who  sus- 
pected fiction  in  the  mention  of  Jews 
were  still  willing  to  believe  that  the 
newly-discovered  country  was  emin- 
ently rich.  Surville,  touching  at  the 
Bashee  Islands,  carried  off  tliree  of 
the  natives  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  his  crew,  thus  furnishing  a  conspi- 
cuous example  of  that  overbearing 
violence  which  has  almost  universally 
furceil  weak  and  uncivilised  nations 
to  regard  Europeans  as  their  natural 
enemies.    In  numing  to  the  south- 


east from  New  Guinea  he  discovered 
land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Land  of  the  Arsacides,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  nart  of  that  long  chain 
of  islands  that  nad  already  been  seen 
by  Bougainville,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Louisiade  to  the  portion  which  he 
had  examined.     Surville,  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  found  them 
to  be  of  a  fierce,   intractable,    and 
treacherous  disposition,  and  chose  to 
designate   them  Arsacides,   a  name 
which  he  supposed  to  be  eauivalent 
to  the  word  assassins.     Survule  after- 
wards visited  New  Zealand,  and  an- 
chored in  a  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Lauriston.     Captain  Cook, 
who  named  it  Double  Bay,  was  at  the 
same  time  employed  in  surveying  its 
shores,  yet  these  two  navigators  did 
not  meet  nor  descry  each  other.     The 
French  commander,  having  lost  his 
boat  while  anchoring  here,  went  on 
shore  with  an  armed  party  to  punish 
the  natives,  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  stolen  it.     In  a  short  time  he 
burned  several  villages,  and  carried  ofif 
a  native  chief.     This  outrage,  perpe- 
trated by  some  of  the  first  Europeans 
who  visited  them,  was  soon  afterwards 
repaid  with  cruel  reprisals  b^  the 
New  Zealanders.     The  chief  died  at 
Juan  Fernandez,   and    Surville  was 
drown^  while  going  on  shore  at  Yal- 
IMuraiso. 

"  The  Land  of  the  Arsacides,  which 
Surville  had  coasted  on  the  north-east- 
ern side,  was  again  discovered  in  1789 
by  Lieutenant  Shortland  of  the  British 
navy  on  his  voyage  from  Port  Jackson 
to  the  East  Indies.  He  followed  its 
southern  shores,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  New  Geoma,  and  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Bougainville, 
which  he  named  from  himself^  being 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  French  navigators.  The  chain 
of  large  islands  thus  seen  successively 
and  partially  by  Boumdnville,  Sur- 
ville, and  Shortland,  ana  which  stretch 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  between 
New  Guinea  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
are  unquestionably  the  Salomon  Is- 
lands of  the  early  Spanish  navigators. 
The  Egmont  IsUnd  of  Carteret,  who 
sought  the  Salomon  Islands,  and  who 
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approached  them  very  closely  without 
being  aware  of  it,  may  be  considered 
as  belongiug  to  the  archipelago. 

'*  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  Bougainville  brought  home  with 
him  to  France  a  native  of  Otaheite 
named  Aootooroo.    When  the  fame  of 
Cook's  discoveries  began  to  excite  a 
fi;eneral  interest  in  Europe,  Captain 
Marion  du  Fresne,  animated  with  a 
desire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the 
English    navigator,   offered   to  take 
back   the  Otaheitean  to  his  native 
land  from  the  Isle  of  France  at  his 
own  expense.    The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  Kerguclen,  a  navigator  of  some 
note,    was    commissioned    to    carry 
Aootooroo  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  examine  more  care- 
fully the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.    The  Otaheitean  died  at  Mada- 
gascar, but  Marion  did  not  on  that 
account  relinquish  his  plans,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  the  ardent  hope  of  making 
some  important  discoveries.     He  ar- 
rived at  New  Zealand  without  any 
accident,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  where  his  people  lived  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  and  apparently 
of  cordial  friendship  with  the  natives ; 
but  some  offence  was  given  unawares 
to  the  passionate  and  capricious  sav- 
ages.     Marion  was  muraered,  with 
sixteen  officers  and  men  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  ^ore.    Another 
ysLTty  of  eleven  men,  who  were  em- 
})loyed  cutting  wood  in  a  different 
([uarter,  were  at  the  same  time  set 
upon  suddenly,  and  only  one  escaped 
to  the  ships  to  relate  the  dismal  fate 
of  his  companions.    When  the  French 
landed  to  seek  the  remains  of  their 
unfortunate  commander,  the  natives 
insultingly  cried  to  them  from  their 
fastnesses,  '  Tacowry  (the  chief  of  the 
district)  has  killed  and  eaten  Marion.' 
After  this  melancholy  accident  the 
ships  returned  to  the  Isle  of  France 
under  the  command  of  M.  Ducles- 
meur,  all  plans  of  discovery  being 
abandoned. 

**  Kerguclen,  in  the  meantime, 
sailed  from  the  Isle  of  France  in 
January  1772;  and,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  discovered  in  Lat.  60"  6'  S., 
high  land,  near  the  coast  of  which  he 


remained  six  dayn.    Daring  this  time 
he  was  separated  from  the  corvette 
which  accompanied    him.      To   the 
bleak  and  sterile  shores  which  he  had 
discovered  he  gave  his  own  name ; 
took  formal  possession  of  them  for 
his  sovereign  ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
France,  described  their  appearance  in 
such  glowing  terms,  that  Louis  XV., 
deceived  by  his  representations,  hung 
to   his   button-hole,   with    his   own 
hand,  the  cross  of  St  Loois.     Eer- 
guelen's  enemies,  however,  insisted 
that  he  had  seen  ice  at  a  distance, 
and  mistaken  it  for  land ;  they  called 
on  him  to  show  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  as  a  proof  of  his 
discovery,  and  insinuated  that  he  bad 
purposely   got  rid  of  his   comrade 
that  he  migat  be  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  gross  fictions.    The  King,  however, 
afforded  him  the  means  of  refuting 
these  aspersions.      Kerguelen  sailed 
again  to  the  Southern  Atlantic,  and, 
in  December  1778,  again  discovered 
land :  by  the  6th  of  January  following 
he  had  traced  its  coasts  above  eighty 
leagues.     It  was,  however,  a  banen, 
inhospitable,  and,  in  general,  an  un- 
approachable shore,  affording  nothing 
that  could  satisfy  the  French  nation 
of  tiie  importance  of  his  discoveries. 
On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  cul- 
pable indifference  to  the  safety  of  his 
men  and  officers,  or  rather  of  pur- 
posely exposing  those  whom  he  dis- 
liked to  dangers  which    eventually 
proved  fatal.     Being  unable  to  excul- 
pate himself,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  thrown  into  prison. 

**  No  esrpedition,  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  01  maritime  discovery,  had 
ever  eanalled  that  from  which  Captain 
Cook  nad  now  returned,  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  arduous  nature  of  its 
peculiar  object ;  and  none^  had  ever 
so  completely  answered  its  intentions 
and  performed  its  task  with  so  little 
loss  of  life  or  injury  to  the  ships. 
The  success  of  Cook's  voyage  was 
gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to 
those  who  had  patronised  the  under- 
taking. The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
still  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  felt  naturally  disposed  to  re- 
ward liberally  oikft  '«VkS«fc  ^ws«^  ^sv^ 
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skill  had  so  well  justified  his  expec- 
tations. Cook  was  immediately  raised 
to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  and  ob- 
tained a  more  substantial  mark  of 
fevour,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
captains  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
afforded  him  a  liberal  maintenance 
and  repose  from  his  professional  la- 
bours. In  February  1776,  only  a  few 
months  after  his  return,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
on  the  evening  of  his  first  appearance 
there,  a  paper  was  read  containing  an 
account  of  the  method  he  had  taken 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew  of 
his  Majesty's  ship,  the  Resolution, 
during  her  voyage  round  the  world. 
The  humane  and  successful  attention 
which  Cook  bestowed  on  his  ship's 
company  was  soon  after  rewarded  by 
the  Copley  medal,  a  prize  annually 
bestowal  by  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  author  of  the  best  experimental 
paper  of  the  year.  In  the  discourse 
which  the  president.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  bestowing 
the  medal,  he  uses  the  following  em- 
phatic expressions : 

**  *  What  inquiry  can  be  so  useful 
as  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
saving  the  lives  of  men  f  and  where 
shall  we  find  one  more  successful  than 
that  before  us  ?  Here  are  no  vain 
boastings  of  the  empiric,  nor  ingen- 
ious and  delusive  theories  of  the 
dogmatist ;  but  a  concise  and  artleas, 
and  an  uncontested,  relation  of  the 
means  by  which,  under  divine  favour, 
Captain  Cook,  with  a  company  of  118 
men,  performed  a  voyage  of  three 
years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout 
all  the  climates  from  Lat.  62**  N.,  to 
71*  S.,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man 
by  sickness.  I  would  now  inquire 
of  the  most  conversant  with  the  bills 
of  mortality,  whether,  in  the  most 
healthy  climate  and  the  best  condition 
of  life,  they  have  ever  found  so  small 
a  number  of  deaths  within  that  space 
of  time  ?  How  great  and  agreeable, 
then,  must  our  surprise  be,  after  per- 
using the  histories  of  long  navigations 
in  former  days,  when  so  many  perish- 
ed by  marine  diseases,  to  find  the  air 
of  the  sea  acquitted  of  all  malignity  ; 
Mad,  in  &ne,  that  a  voyage  round  me 


world  may  be  undertaken  with  less 
danger  perhaps  to  health  than  a  com- 
mon tour  in  Europe.' 

'*  The  great  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  southern  continent  was 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  result  of  this 
voyage ;  not  but  that  immense  tracks 
of  land  might  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  South  Pole.  But  Cook's 
researches  reduced  the  limits  of  the 
southern  continent,  if  it  exist  at  all 
within  such  high  latitudes,  as  com- 
pletely to  dispel  all  those  hopes  of 
unbounded  wealth  and  fertility  with 
which  imagination  had  hitherto  graced 
that  undiscovered  country.  One  grand 
problem  still  divided  the  opinions  of 
speculative  geographers,  and  eluded 
every  attempt  made  at  a  practical 
solution.  The  English  nation  had 
always  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
question  of  a  north-west  passage.  Their 
earliest  and  most  constant  efforts  in 
the  career  of  discovery  were  directed 
towards  Hudson's  and  BaflSn's  Bays, 
in  search  of  a  communication  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  that  they  mi^ht 
sail  by  a  shorter  navigation  to  China 
and  Japan.  In  consequence  of  the 
disputes  between  Mr  Dobbs  and  Cap- 
tain Middleton,  respecting  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme,  the  agitation  of 
the  question  was  tolerably  recent  in 
the  public  mind,  and,  Government 
adopting  the  views  of  the  former 
gentleman,  a  reward  of  £20,000  was 
offered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  those 
who  should  discover  the  desired  pass- 
age. 

"The  British  Government,  capti- 
vated with  the  glory  that  might  result 
from  expeditions  destined  for  the  im- 

Srovement  of  science,  resolved  now  to 
irect  its  exertions  towards  the  north- 
west ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  measure. 
Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave)  was  despatched  towards  the 
North  Pole,  to  ascertain  how  far  navi- 
gation was  practicable  in  that  quarter. 
After  struggling  obstinately  with  in- 
numerable difficulties  and  dangers, 
arising  from  the  quantity  of  ice  that 
beset  him,  he  was  obliged  to  return, 
after  having  penetrated  to  the  Lati- 
tude of  80'  80 ,  or  within  nine  degrees 
and  a  half  of  the  Terrestrial  Pole. 
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"The  hope  of  finding  a  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc 
Oceans  was  not,  howeyer,  abandoned; 
und  consultations  were  held  by  Lord 
Sandwich  with  Sir  Hugh  PaUiser  and 
other  experienced  officers,  relative  to 
the  plan  which  should  be  adopted  in 
the  expedition,  and  to  the  choice 
of  a  commander.  Captain  Cook  had 
earned,  bj  his  eminent  services,  the 
privilege  of  honourable  repose;  and 
no  one  thought  of  imposing  on  him, 
for  the  thim  time,  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  voyage  of  oiscovery 
round  tne  world:  but  being  invited 
to  dine  with  Lord  Sandwich,  in  order 
that  he  might  lend  the  light  of  his 
valuable  experience  to  the  various 
particulars  under  discussion,  he  was 
so  fired  with  the  observations  that 
were  made  on  the  benefits  likely  to 
redound  to  science,  to  navigation,  and 
the  intercourse  of  mankind,  £rom  the 
projected  expedition,  that  he  volun- 
tarily offered  to  take  the  command  of 


it  himself.  This  proposal  was  too 
much  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Lord  Sandwich  to  be  rejected 
through  motives  of  mere  dehcacy; 
and  Captain  Cook  was  appointed  ac- 
cordingly to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, in  February  1776.  The  Act 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  1745,  which 
secured  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  shipff 
belonging  to  cmy  of  his  Majestj^s  siOf- 
jeets,  which  should  make  the  proposed 
discovery,  was  now  also  amended  so 
as  to  include  ships  belonging  to  his 
Majesty^  and  proceeding  in  any  cti- 
reetion,  for  the  old  Act  referred  only 
to  ships  which  should  find  a  pass- 
age through  Hudson's  Bay ;  whereas 
Cook  was  directed  by  ms  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  commence  his  re- 
searches on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  in  the  Latitude  of  65^  and 
not  to  lose  time  in  exploring  rivers 
or  inlets  until  he  had  reached  that 
latitude." 


COOrS  THIRD  YOTAGK' 


BOOK    L 

TRANSACTIONS   FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  VOTAGE  TILL  OUR 

DEPARTURE   FROM   NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

Hayinq,  on  the  9th  day  of  February 
1776,  received  a  commission  to  com- 

^  The  account  of  this  voyage  was 
originally  published  in  1784,  in  three 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  and  second 
being  written  hj  Cook  himself,  the 
third  by  Captain  King,  who  had 
sailed  as  one  of  the  Resolution's  lieu- 
tenants, but  returned  to  England  in 
command  of  the  Discovery.  The  title 
was  as  follows:  ''A  Yoyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  undertaken  by  the 


mand  his  Mijesty's  sloop  the  Resolu- 
tion, 1  went  on  board  the  next  day, 
hoisted  the  pendant,  and  began  to 
enter  men.     At  the  same  time  the 

command  of  His  Majesty,  for  makinjo; 
Discoveries  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, to  determine  the  Position  and 
Extent  of  the  West  Side  of  North 
America,  its  Distance  from  Asia,  and 
the  Practicability  of  a  Northern  Pass- 
s^e  to  Europe.  Performed  under 
the  direction  of  Captains  Cook,  Clerke, 
and  Crore,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  the 
Resolution   and   D^aicnH^srs^  Vdl  *^ka 
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Discoyery,  of  800  tons  burthen,  was 
purchased  into  the  serrice,  and  the 
command  of  her  given  to  Captain 
C^ke,  who  had  oeen  my  second 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Resolution  in 
my  second  yoyaee  round  the  world, 
from  which  we  nad  lately  returned. 
These  two  ships  were  at  this  time  in 
the  dock  at  Deptford,  under  the  hands 

Years  1776,  1777,  1778,  1779,  and 
1780.  Published  by  Order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admir- 
alty." In  the  portion  of  the  work 
specially  ascribed  to  Captain  Cook, 
however,  there  are  many  valuable 
contributions  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Resolution, 
usually  on  the  physical  features  and 
natural  products  of  the  countries 
visited,  the  habits,  ethnography,  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants,  &o.  In 
more  than  one  instance  the  original 
editor  of  the  book  —  Dr  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Sandwich,  undertook 
that  task — preferred  Mr  Anderson's 
notes  of  actual  incidents  to  Cook's 
own  story  ;  and  not  without  wisdom, 
as  any  one  will  admit  who  reads  the 
surgeon's  account  of  the  dances  and 
entertainments  shown  off  before  the 
white  strangers  at  Haapee  (B.  II., 
Ch.  v.),  and  at  Tongataboo  (B.  II., 
Ch.  VII.).  Necessities  of  space  have 
compelled  the  omission  of  many  pas- 
sages directly  ascribed  to  Mr  Ander- 
son by  Cook  himself;  but  in  every 
case  these  are  scientific  and  technical 
in  their  character,  and  the  lapse  of  a 
century  has  given  us  abundant  light 
on  many  matters  which  at  the  time 
of  Cook's  last  voyace  were  but  imper- 
fectly known,  or  subjects  of  crude  and 
vague  speculation.  jDr  Douglas  pre- 
fixed to  the  voyage  an  elaborate  intro- 
ductory treatise  on  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  north-east  passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
also  enriched  the  volumes  with  many 
learned  notes,  comparatively  few  of 
which  have  been  retained  in  the  pre- 
sent edition,  as,  dealing  with  matters  of 
controversy  lonffsince  settled,  and  with 
records  of  travel  all  but  totally  forgot- 
ten,  tliey  could  only  confuse  the  veaAet. 


of  the  shipwrights,  being  ordered  to  be 
equipped  to  makefortherdiscoveries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  my  direction. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  Resolution 
was  hauled  out  of  dock  into  the  river, 
where  we  completed  her  rigging,  and 
took  on  boara  the  stores  and  provi- 
sions  requisite  for  a  voyage  of  such 
duration.  Both  ships,  indeed,  were 
supplied  with  as  much  of  every  neces- 
sary article  as  we  could  conveniently 
stow,  and  with  the  best  of  every  kind 
that  could  be  procured.  And  besides 
this,  everything  that  had  been  found 
by  the  experience  acquired  during  our 
former  esrtiensive  voyages  to  be  of  any 
utility  in  preserving  the  health  of  sea- 
men, was  supplied  m  abundance.^ 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  sailed 
to  Long  Reach  on  the  6t)i  of  May, 
when  a  pilot  came  on  boai'd  to  carry 
us  thither ;  but  it  was  the  29th  be- 
fore the  wind  would  permit  us  to 
move,  and  the  30th  before  we  arrived 
at  that  station,  where  our  artillery, 
powder,  shot,  and  other  ordnance 
stores  were  received.  While  we  lay 
in  Long  Reach  thus  employed,  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
and  others  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
as  the  last  mark  of  the  very  great 
attention  they  had  all  along  shown  to 
this  equipment,  paid  us  a  visit  on  the 
8th  of  June,  to  examine  whether 
everything  had  been  completed  con- 
formably to  their  intentions  and 
orders,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  were  to  embark  in  the  voyage. 
They  and  several  other  noblemen  and 
genUemen,  their  friends,  honoured  me 
with  their  company  at  dinner  on  that 
day  ;  and  on  their  coming  on  board, 
and  also  on  their  going  ashore,  we 
saluted  them  with  seventeen  guns, 
and  three  cheers. 

With  the  benevolent  view  of  con- 
veying some  permanent  benefit  to  the 
innabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  of  the 

^  Contrast  the  excellence  of  Cook's 
equipment  and  the  perfect  success  of 
his  arrangements  for  securing  the 
health  of  nis  ships'  companies,  with 
the  wretched  plignt  in  which  Anson 
left  port  thirty-six  years  before,  and 
the  miserable  fate  of  his  crews. 
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other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whom  we  might  happen  to  yisit,  his 
Msjesty  having  commanded  some  nse- 
ful  animals  to  oe  carried  out,  we  took 
on  board,  on  the  10th,  a  bull,  two 
cows,  with  their  calves,  and  some 
sheep,  with  hay  and  com  for  their 
subsistence,  intending  to  add  to  these 
other  nseful  animals  when  I  should 
arrive  at  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope.  I 
was  also,  from  the  same  laudable  mo- 
tives,  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  such  of  onr  European  garden 
seeds  as  could  not  fail  to  be  a  valuable 

{iresent  to  our  newly-discovered  is- 
ands,  by  adding  fresh  supplies  of  food 
to  their  own  vegetable  productions. 
Many  other  articles  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  our  friends  in 
the  other  hemisphere  in  various  ways, 
were  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  us 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
And  both  ships  were  provided  with  a 
proper  assortment  of  iron  tools  and 
triuKets,  as  the  means  of  enabling  us 
to  traffic,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
such  new  countries  as  we  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with. 

The  same  humane  attention  was 
extended  to  our  own  wants.  Some 
additional  clothing,  adapted  to  a  cold 
climate,  was  ordered  for  our  crews ; 
and  nothing  was  denied  to  us  that 
could  be  supposed  in  the  least  con- 
ducive to  health,  or  even  to  conven- 
ience. Nor  did  the  extraordinary 
care  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
department  stop  here.  They  were 
equally  solicitous  to  afford  us  every 
assistance  towards  rendering  our 
voyage  of  public  utility.  According- 
ly, we  received  on  board,  next  day, 
sevend  astronomical  and  nautical  in- 
struments, which  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude intrusted  to  me  and  to  Mr  King, 
my  second  lieutenant;  we  havinff 
engaged  to  that  Board  to  make  au 
the  necessaiy  observations  during  the 
voyage  for  the  improvement  of  astro- 
nomy and  navigation,  and,  by  our 
joint  labours,  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
professed  observator. 

Mr  Anderson,  my  surgeon,  who,  to 
skill  in  his  immediate  profession, 
added  great  proficiency  in  natural  his- 


tory, was  as  willing  as  he  was  well 
qualified  to  describe  everything  in 
tnat  branch  of  science  which  should 
occur  worthy  of  notice.  As  he  had 
already  visited  the  South  Sea  islands 
in  the  same  ship,  and  been  of  singular 
service  by  enabling  me  to  enrich  my  re- 
lation of  that  voyage  withvarioususefril 
remarks  on  men  and  things,  I  reason- 
ably expected  to  derive  considerable  as- 
sistance from  him,  inrecordingour  new 
proceedings.  I  had  several  young  men 
amount  my  sea-officers,  who,  under 
my  direction,  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  constructing  charts,  in  tak- 
ing views  of  the  coasts  and  headlands 
near  which  we  should  pass,  and  in 
drawing  plans  of  the  bays  and  har- 
bours in  which  we  should  anchor. 

Every  preparation  being  now  com- 
pleted, I  received  an  order  to  proceed 
to  Plymouth,  and  to  take  tne  Dis- 
covery under  my  command.  I  ac- 
cordingly gave  Captain  Clerke  two 
orders  ;  one  to  put  himself  under  my 
command,  and  the  other  to  carry  his 
ship  round  to  Plymouth.  On  the 
15th,  the  Resolution  sailed  from  Long 
Reach,  with  the  Discovery  in  company, 
and  the  same  evening  they  anchored 
at  the  Nore.  Next  day  the  Discovery 
proceeded  in  obedience  to  my  order ; 
but  the  Resolution  was  ordered  to  re- 
main at  the  Nore  till  I  should  join 
her,  being  at  this  time  in  London. 

As  we  were  to  touch  at  Otaheite 
and  the  Society  Islands  in  onr  way  to 
the  intended  scene  of  our  fresh  opera- 
tions, it  had  been  determined  not  to 
omit  this  opportunity  (the  only  one 
ever  likely  to  happen)  of  carrying 
Omai  back  to  his  native  country. 

Omai  left  London  with  a  mixture 
of  regret  and  satisfaction.  When  we 
talked  about  England,  and  about  those 
who,  during  his  stay,  had  honoured 
him  with  their  protection  or  friend- 
ship, 1  could  observe  that  his  spirits 
were  sensibly  affected,  and  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  refrain  from 
tears.  But  the  instant  tiie  conversa- 
tion turned  to  his  own  islands,  his 
eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  joy.  He 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  good  treatment  he  had  met  W^f(^ 
in  Englaxxd,  8iSi^  ^TiLXjaXjK^^S^Oc^si^- 
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est  ideas  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people.  But  the  pleasing  prospect  he 
now  had  before  him  of  returning  home, 
loaded  with  what  he  well  knew  would 
he  esteemed  invaluable  treasures  there, 
and  the  flattering  hope  which  the  pos- 
session of  these  gave  him  of  attaining 
to  a  distinguished  superiority  amongst 
his  countrymen,  were  considerations 
which  operated  by  degrees  to  suppress 
every  uneasy  sensation ;  and  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  happy  when  ho  got  on 
board  the  ship.  He  was  furnished 
by  his  Majesty  with  an  ample  provi- 
sion of  every  article  which,  during 
our  intercourse  with  his  country,  we 
had  observed  to  be  in  any  estimation 
there,  either  as  useful  or  as  orna- 
mental. He  had,  besides,  received 
many  presents  of  the  same  nature  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  Mr^  Banks,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.  In  short,  every  method 
had  been  employed,  both  during  his 
abode  in  England,  and  at  his  depar- 
ture,  to  make  him  the  instrument  of 
conveying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  oi  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  most 
exalted  opinion  of  the  greatness  and 
generosity  of  the  British  nation. 

On  the  25th,  about  noon,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  made  sail  for  the  Dov^ns, 
through  the  Queen's  Channel,  with  a 
gentle  breeze  at  NW.  by  W.  At 
nine  in  the  evening  we  anchored,  with 
the  North  Foreland  bearing  S.  by  E., 
and  Margate  Point  S\V.  by  S.  Next 
moniing,  at  2  o'clock,  we  weighed 
and  stood  round  the  Foreland.  At  8 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  we  anchored 
in  the  Downs.  Two  boats  had  been 
built  for  us  at  Deal,  and  I  immediate- 
ly sent  on  shore  for  them.  I  was  told 
that  many  people  had  assembled  there 
to  see  Omai ;  but,  to  their  great  dis- 
appointment, he  did  not  land.  Hav- 
ing received  the  lx)ats  on  board,  and 
a  light  breeze  at  SSE.  springing  up, 
we  got  under  sail  the  next  day  at  2 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  the 
breeze  soon  died  away,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  anchor  again  till  10  o'clock 
at  ni^ht.  We  then  weighed,  with 
the  wmd  at  east,  and  proceeded  down 

^  Afterwaxda  Sir  Joseph. 


the  Channel.  On  the  30th,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  anchored 
in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  Dis- 
covery had  arrived  only  three  days 
before.  I  saluted  Admiral  Amherst, 
whose  fla^  was  flying  on  board  the 
Ocean,  with  thirteen  g^s,  and  he 
returned  the  compliment  with  eleven. 
It  was  the  first  object  of  our  care,  on 
arriving  at  Plymouth,  to  replace  the 
water  and  provisions  that  we  had  ex- 
pended, and  to  receive  on  board  a 
supply  of  port  wine.  This  was  the 
employment  which  occupied  us  on  the 
1st  and  2d  of  July. 

It  could  not  but  occur  to  us  as  a 
singular  and  aflecting  circumstance, 
that  at  the  very  instant  of  our  de- 
parture upon  a  voyage,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  benefit  Europe  by 
making  freah.  discoveries  in  North 
America,  there  should  be  the  unhappy 
necessity  of  employing  others  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  and  of  conveying 
numerous  bodies  of  land  forces,  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  those  parts  of 
that  continent  which  had  been  dis- 
covered and  settled  by  our  coontry- 
men  in  the  last  century.  On  the  6th« 
his  Majesty's  ships  Diamond,  Ambus- 
cade, and  Unicom,  with  a  fleet  of 
transports,  consisting  of  sixty-two 
sail,  Dound  to  America,  with  the  last 
division  of  the  Hessian  troops,  and 
some  horse,*  were  forced  into  the 
Sound  by  a  strong  north-west  wind. 
On  the  8th,  I  received  by  express, 
my  instructions  for  the  voyage,  and 
an  order  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  the  Resolution.  I 
was  also  directed  to  leave  an  order 
for  Captain  Gierke  to  follow  ns,  as 
soon  as  he  should  join  his  ship ;  he  be- 
ing, at  this  time,  detained  in  London. 

The  Resolution  was  fitted  out  with 
the  same  complement  of  officers  and 
men  she  had  before  ;'  and  the  Dis- 
covery's establishment  varied  from 
that  of  the  Adventure,  in  the  single 
instance  of   her   having  no  marine 

*  To  reinforce  Sir  William  Howe, 
then  confronting  General  Washing- 
ton, near  New  York. 

'  In  setting  oat  on  the  second  Toy- 
a^  In  1772. 
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officer  on  board.  This  arrangement 
was  to  be  finally  completed  at  Ply- 
month  ;  and,  on  the  9tn,  we  received 
the  party  of  marines  allotted  for  onr 
yoyaffe.  Colonel  Bell,  who  com- 
manded the  division  at  this  port, 
gave  me  snch  men  for  the  detach- 


ment as  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with.  And  the  snpemnmerary  sea- 
men, occasioned  by  this  reinforce- 
ment, being  turned  over  into  the 
Ocean  man-of-war,  onr  several  com- 
plements remained  fixed,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table  : 


RESOLUTION. 

DISCOVERY. 

Officers  and  JIfen, 

No. 

Officenf  Names, 

No.'    Officers*  Names. 

Captain, 

1 

James  Cook.  . 

1 

Charles  Qerke. 

Lieutenants,  . 

8 

John  Gore.     . 
James  King.  . 
John  Williamson. 

2 

James  Bumey. 
John  Rickman. 

Master,          •     .   • 

1 

William  Bli^h.^ 

Thomas  Edgar. 

Boatswain,     • 

1 

William  Ewm. 

Eneas  Atkins. 

Carpenter. 

1 

James  Clevely. 

Peter  Reynolds. 
William  Peckover. 

Gunner, 

1 

Robert  Anderson. 

Surgeon, 

1 

William  Anderson. 

John  Law. 

Master's  Mates, 

3 

•         •         •        < 

2 

Midshipmen, 

6 

Surgeon's  Mates,    . 

2 

Captain's  Clerk,     . 

1 

Master  at  Arms,     . 

1 

Corporal, 

1 

Armourer, 

1 

Ditto  Mate,    . 

1 

Sailmaker,     . 

1 

Ditto  Mate,    . 

1 

Boatswain's  Mates, 

8 

Carpenter's  Ditto,  . 

8 

Gunner's  Ditto, 

2 

Carpenter's  Crew,  . 
Cook,    . 

4 
1 

Ditto  Mate,  . 

1 

Quarter-Masters,    . 

6 

4 

Able  Seamen, 

45 

.       83 

Marines. 

Lieutenant,    •        • 

1 

Molesworth  Philip 

3. 

Sergeant, 

1 

•         .         .         < 

1 

Corporals, 

2 

•         •         •         < 

1 

Drummer, 

1 

•         •         •         < 

1 

Privates, 

15 

•         •         •         « 

8 

Total, 

112 

80 

^  Afterwards  captain  of  the  Bounty,  famous  for  his  voyage  of  nearly  4000 
miles  in  an  open  boat,  into  which  he  and  twenty  of  his  crew  had  been  foroel 
after  the  mutmy  on  board  that  vessel. 
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On  the  loth,  the  commissioner  and 
pay-clerks  came  on  board,  and  paid 
the  officers  and  crew  up  to  the  30th 
of  last  month.  The  petty  officers  and 
eeamen  had,  besides,  two  months'  wages 
in  advance.  Such  indulgence  to  the 
latter,  is  no  more  than  what  is  cus- 
tomary  in  the  navy.  But  the  pay- 
ment of  what  was  due  to  the  superior 
officers  was  humanely  ordered  by  the 
Admiralty,  in  consideration  oi  our 
peculiar  situation,  that  we  might 
be  better  able  to  defray  the  very 
great  expense  of  furnishing  ourselves 
with  a  stock  of  necessaries  for  a  voy- 
age  which,  probably,  would  be  of 
unusual  dui'ation,  and  to  regions 
where  no  supply  could  be  expected. 

Nothing  now  obstructing  my  de- 
i)arture  but  a  contrary  wind,  which 
blew  strong  at  SW.,  in  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  I  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Bumey,  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Discovery,  Captain  Gierke's 
sailing  orders,  a  copy  of  which  I  ialso 
left  with  the  officer  commanding  his 
Majesty's  ships  at  Pl^outh,  to  be 
dehvered  to  the  captam  immediately 
on  his  arrival.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
wind  moderating,  we  weighed  with 
ebb,  and  ^ot  farther  out,  beyond  all 
the  shipping  in  the  Sound,  where, 
after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  to  sea,  we  were  detained  most 
of  the  following  day,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  receiving  on  board  a  supply 
of  water ;  and,  by  the  same  vessel 
that  brought  it,  all  the  empty  casks 
were  returned.  We  weighed  again  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  stood  out  of 
the  Sound,  with  a  gentle  breeze  atN  W. 
by  W. 


GHAPTER  II. 

We  had  not  been  long  out  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound  before  the  wind  came 
more  westerly,  and  blew  fresh,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  ply^  down  the 
Ghannel ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th, 

*  To  "  ply, "  in  nautical  terminology, 
18  to  boat  to  windward,  or  sail  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind  by  alternate 
tacka. 


at  eight  in  the  evening,  that  we  were 
off  the  Lizard.  On  the  16th,  at  noon, 
St  Agnes's  Lighthouse,  on  the  Isles 
of  SciUy,  bore  NW.  by  W.,  distant 
seven  or  eight  miles.  On  the  17th* 
and  18th  we  were  ofif  Ushant.  With 
a  strong  gale  at  S.  on  the  19th,  we 
stood  to  the  westward  till  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when,  the  wind  shifting 
to  the  W.  and  NW.,  we  tacked  and 
stretched  to  the  southward.  At  this 
time  we  saw  nine  sail  of  large  ships, 
which  we  judged  to  be  French  men- 
of-war.  They  took  no  particular- 
notice  of  us,  nor  we  of  them.  At  ID 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  we 
saw  Gape  Ortegal.  After  two  days  of 
calm  weather  we  passed  Gape  Finis* 
terre,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
with  a  fine  gale  at  NNE.  On  the 
30th,  at  six  minutes  and  thirty-eight 
seconds  past  10  o'clock  at  night,  ap- 
parent time,  I  observed  with  a  night 
telescope  the  moon  totally  eclipsed. 
By  the  ephemeris,'  the  same  happened 
at  Greenwich  at  nine  minutes  past  1 1 
o'clock,  the  difference  being  one  hour, 
two  minutes,  and  twenty -two  seconds, 
or  15-35'  30"  of  Longitude.  No  other 
observation  could  oe  made  on  this 
eclipse,  as  the  moon  was  hid  behind 
the  clouds  the  greater  part  of  the 
time ;  and,  in  particiilar,  when  the 
beginning  and  end  of  total  darkness 
and  the  end  of  the  eclipse  happened. 
Finding  that  we  had  not  hay  and 
com  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  stock  of  animals  on  board  till  our 
arrival  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hone,  I 
determined  to  touch  at  Tenerine  to 
get  a  supply  of  these  and  of  the  usual 
refreshments  for  ourselves,  thinking 
that  island,  for  such  purposes,  bettor 
adapted  than  Madeira.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  31st  we  saw  Teneriffe, 
and  steered  for  the  eastern  part.    At 

'  It  appears  from  Gaptain  Gook'a 
log-book  that  he  began  his  judicious 
operations  for  preserving  the  health 
of  his  crew  very  early  in  the  voyaee. 
On  the  17th  the  ship  was  smoked  oe- 
tween  decks  with  gunpowder.  The 
spare  sails  also  were  then  well  aired. — 
jiYote  in  Original  Edition, 

*  Nauticid  almanao. 
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nine,  being  near  it,  we  hauled  ap,  and 
stood  off  and  on  during  the  night.  At 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August  we  sailed  round  the  east  point 
of  tne  island,  and  about  8  o'cIock  an- 
chored on  the  SE.  side  of  it,  in  the  road 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  twenty-three  fathoms 
water,  the  bottom  sand  and  ooze. 

No  sooner  had  we  anchored  than  we 
were  yisited  by  the  master  of  the 
port,  who  satisfied  himself  with  ask- 
ing the  ship's  name.  Upon  his  leav- 
ing us,  I  sent  an  officer  ashore  to 
present  my  respects  to  the  Governor, 
and  to  ask  his  leave  to  take  in  water, 
and  to  purchase  such  articles  as  we 
were  in  want  of.  All  this  he  granted 
¥rith  the  greatest  politeness,  and  soon 
after  sent  an  officer  on  board  to  com- 
pliment me  on  my  arrival.  In  the 
afternoon  I  waited  upon  him  in  per- 
son, accomnanied  by  some  of  my 
officers  ;  and,  before  I  returned  to  my 
ship,  bespoke  some  com  and  straw  for 
the  live  stock  ;  ordered  a  quantity  of 
wine  from  MrM'Carrick,  tne  contrac- 
tor ;  and  made  an  agreement  with  the 
master  of  a  Spanish  boat  to  supply  us 
with  water,  as  I  found  that  we  could 
not  do  it  ourselves. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  in  the  neignbour- 
hood  of  Santa  Cruz,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  Teneriffe  is  a  barren  spot, 
insufficient  to  maintain  even  its  own 
inhabitants.  The  ample  supplies,  how- 
ever, which  we  received,  convinced  us 
that  they  had  enough  to  snare  for 
visitors.  Besides  wine,  whicn  is  the 
chief  produce  of  the  island,  beef 
may  be  had  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
oxen  are  small  and  bony,  and  weieh 
about  ninety  pounds  a  quarter.  The 
meat  is  but  lean,  and  was,  at  present, 
sold  for  half  a  bit  (threepence  sterling) 
a  pound.  I,  unadvisedly,  bought  the 
bullocks  alive,  and  paid  considerably 
more.  Hogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  poul- 
try, are  likewise  to  be  bought  at  the 
same  moderate  rate ;  and  fruits  are 
in  great  plenty.  At  this  time  we  had 
grapes,  figs,  pears,  mulberries,  plan- 
tains, and  musk  melons.  There  is  a 
variety  of  other  fruits  produced  here, 
though  not  in  seasonat  this  time.  Their 
pumpkins,  onions,  and  potatoeSfare  ex- 


ceedingly good  of  their  kind,  and  keep 
better  at  sea  than  any  1  ever  before 
met  with.  The  Indian  com,  which  is 
also  their  produce,  cost  me  about  three 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  bushel ;  and 
the  fruits  and  roots  were,  in  general, 
very  cheap.  They  have  not  any  plen- 
tiful supply  of  fish  from  the  adjoining 
sea,  but  a  very  considerable  fishery  is 
carried  on  by  their  vessels  upon  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  the  produce  of 
it  sells  at  a  reasonable  price.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  found  Teneriffe  to  be  a 
more  eligible  place  than  Madeira  for 
ships  bound  on  long  voyages  to  touch 
at,  though  the  wine  of  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  my  taste,  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  former  as  strong 
beer  is  to  small.  To  compensate  for 
this,  the  difference  of  prices  is  con- 
siderable, for  the  best  Teneriffe  wine 
was  now  sold  for  twelve  pounds  a 

Sipe,  whereas  a  pipe  of  the  best  Ma- 
eira  would  have  cost  considerably 
more  than  double  that  sum.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

Havinq  completed  our  water,  and 
got  on  board  every  other  thing  we 
wanted  at  Teneriffe,  we  weighed  an- 
chor on  the  4th  of  August,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  vovage,  with  a  fine  g^e 
at  N£.  At  9  o  clock  in  the  evening 
on  the  10th,'  we  saw  the  Island  of 

^  The  remainder  of  this  Chapter, 
which  is  omitted,  is  occupied  with 
a  technical  account  of  observations 
for  fixing  the  longitude  of  Teneriffe, 
and  with  a  description,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Anderson,  the  surgeon,  of  the 
natural  features  and  products  of  the 
island. 

'  As  a  proof  of  Captain  Cook's  at- 
tention, both  to  the  discipline  and  to 
the  health  of  his  ship's  company,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  observe  here, 
tibat  it  appears  from  his  log-book  he 
exercised  them  at  great  ffuns  and 
smidl  arms,  and  cleared  and  smoked 
the  ship  below  decks,  twice  in  the 
interval  between  the  4th  and  the  lOtk 
of  Angnst. — NoU  iu  OrugvAio^  XdiA^vnw 
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Bonayista  befiring  S.,  distant  little 
more  tban  a  league ;  though,  at  this 
time^  wo  thougnt  ourselves  much 
farther  off;  but  this  proved  a  mistake. 
For,  after  hauling  to  the  eastward  till 
12  o'clock,  to  clear  the  sunken  rocks 
that  lie  about  a  league  from  the  SE. 
point  of  the  island,  we  found  ourselves, 
at  that  time,  close  upon  them,  and  did 
but  just  weather  the  breakers.  Our 
situation,  for  a  few  minutes,  was  very 
alarming.  I  d^d  not  choose  to  sound,  as 
that  might  have  heightened  thedan^r 
without  any  possibmty  of  lessening  it. 
As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  rocks, 
we  steered  SSW.  till  daybreak  next 
morning,  and  then  hauled  to  the  west* 
ward,  to  go  between  Bonavista  and 
the  Isle  of  Mayo  ;  intending  to  look 
into  Port  Praya  for  the  Discovery,  as 
I  had  told  Captain  Gierke  that  I 
should  touch  there,  and  did  not  know 
how  soon  he  might  sail  after  me.  At 
one  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  the  rocks 
that  lie  on  the  SW.  side  of  Bonavista, 
bearing  SE.,  distant  three  or  four 
leagues.  Next  morning  at  6  o'clock 
the  Isle  of  Mayo  bore  SSE.,  distant 
about  five  leagues.  In  this  situation 
we  sounded,  and  found  ground  at 
sixty  fathoms.     .     .     . 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  we  arrived  before  Port  Praya, 
in  the  Island  of  St  Joco,  where  we 
saw  two  Dutch  East  India  ships  and 
a  small  brigantine  at  anchor.  As  the 
Discovery  was  not  there,  and  we  had 
expended  but  little  water  in  our  pass- 
age from  Teneriffe,  I  did  not  think 
proper  to  go  in,  but  stood  to  the  south- 
wani.  The  day  after  we  left  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  we  lost  the  NE.  trade- 
wind  ;  but  did  not  get  that  which 
blows  from  the  SE.  till  the  80th, 
when  we  were  in  the  Latitude  of 
2*  N.,  and  in  the  25th  degree  of  W. 
Longitude.  During  this  interval,  the 
wind  was  mostly  in  the  SW.  quarter. 
Sometimes  it  blew  f^h,  and  in  squalls ; 
but  for  the  most  part  a  gentle  oreeze. 
The  calms  were  few,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. Between  the  Latitude  of  1 2^  and 
of  7*  N.,  the  weather  was  generally 
dirk  and  gloomy,  with  frequent  rains, 
which  enabled  us  to  save  as  much 
wnteraB  filled  meet  of  otir  empty  ca&kA. 
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These  rains,  and  the  close  sultry 
weather  accompanying  them,  too  oft«n 
bring  on  sickness  in  this  passage. 
Every  bad  consequence,  at  least,  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  them  ;  and  com- 
manders of  ships  cannot  be  too  much 
upon  their  guard,  by  purifying  the 
air  between  decks  with  fires  and  smoke, 
and  by  obliging  the  people  to  dry  their 
clothes  at  every  opportunity.  These 
precautions  were  constantly  observed 
on  board  the  Resolution^  and  Discov- 
ery ;  and  we  certainly  profited  by  them, 
for  we  had  now  fewer  sick  than  on 
either  of  my  former  voyages.  "We 
had,  however,  the  mortification  to 
find  our  ship  exceedingly  leaky  in 
all  her  upper  works.  The  hot  and 
sultry  weather  we  had  just  passed 
through  had  opened  her  seams,  which 
had  men  badly  calked  at  first,  so 
wide,  that  they  admitted  the  rain 
water  through  as  it  fell.  There  was 
hardly  a  man  that  could  lie  dry  in 
his  bed  ;  and  the  officers  in  the  gun- 
room were  all  driven  out  of  their 
cabins,  by  the  water  that  came  through 
the  sides.  The  sails  in  the  sail-room 
got  wet ;  and  before  we  had  weather 
to  dry  them,  many  of  them  were  much 
damaged,  and  a  great  expense  of  can- 
vas and  of  time  oecame  necessary  to 
make  them  in  some  degree  serviceable. 
Having  experienced  the  same  defect 
in  our  sail-rooms  on  my  late  voyage, 
it  had  been  represented  to  the  yiu-d 
officers,  who  undertook  to  remove  it. 
But  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  any- 
thing had  been  done  to  remedy  the 
complaint.  To  repair  these  defects  the 
calkers  were  set  to  work,  as  soon  as  we 
got  into  fair  settled  weather,  to  calk  the 
decks  and  inside  weather  works  of  the 

^  The  jmrticulars  are  mentioned  in 
his  log-book.  On  the  14th  of  August, 
a  fire  was  made  in  the  well,  to  air  the 
ship  below.  On  the  15th,  the  spare 
sails  were  aired  upon  deck,  and  a  fire 
made  to  air  the  saU-room.  On  the 
I7th,  cleaned  and  smoked  betwixt 
decks,  and  the  bread-room  aired  with 
fires.  On  the  21st,  cleaned  and  smoked 
betwixt  decks ;  and  on  the  22d,  the 
men's  bedding  was  spread  on  deck  to 
air. — Note  in  Original  Edition* 
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ship ;  for  I  would  not  trust  them  over 
the  sides  while  we  were  at  sea. 

On  the  1st  of  September  ^  we  crossed 
the  Equator  in  the  Tx>ngitude  of 
27**  88'  W.,  with  a  fine  ^e  at  S£. 
by  S. ;  and  notwithstanding  my  ap- 
prehensions of  falling  in  with  the 
coast  of  Brazil  in  stretching  to  the 
SW.,  I  ke^t  the  ship  a  full  point 
from  the  wind,  However,  I  round 
my  fears  were  ill  grounded ;  for  on 
drawing  near  that  coast,  we  met  with 
the  wind  more  and  more  easterly; 
so  that,  by  the  time  we  were  in  the 
Latitude  of  10**  S.,  we  could  make  a 
Bouth-easterljr  course  good.  On  the 
8th,  we  were  in  the  Latitude  of  8°  57' 
S. ;  which  is  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  Cape  St  Augustine,  on  the  coast  of 
BraziL  Our  longitude,  deduced  from 
a  very  great  number  of  lunar  observa- 
tions, was  Sr  16'  W. ;  and  by  the 
watch  84'  47'.  The  former  is  1*  43', 
and  the  latter  2"  14'  more  westerly 
than  the  Island  of  Fernando  de  No- 
ronha,  the  situation  of  which  was 
pretty  well  determined  during  my 
late  voyage.  Hence  I  conclud»i  that 
we  could  not  now  be  farther  from  the 
continent  than  twenty orthirty  leagues 
at  most ;  and  perhaps  not  much  less, 
as  we  neither  nad  soundings,  nor  any 
other  signs  of  land. 

We  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  with- 
out meeting  with  anything  of  note, 
till  the  6th  of  October.  Beins  then 
in  the  Latitude  of  85"  15'  S.,  Longl- 
tude  r  45'  W.,  we  met  with  li^t 
airs  and  calms  by  turns,  for  three 
days  successively.  We  had,  for  some 
days  before,  seen  albatrosses,  pinta- 
does,  and  other  petrels  ;  and  here  we 
saw  three  penguins,  which  occasioned 
us  to  sound,  but  we  found  no  sround 
with  a  line  of  150  fathoms.  We  put 
a  boat  in  the  water,  and  shot  a  few 

^  The  afternoon,  as  appears  from 
Mr  Anderson's  Journal,  was  spent  in 
performing  the  old  and  riaiculons 
ceremony  of  ducking  those  who  had 
not  crossed  the  Equator  before.  Though 
Captain  Cook  did  not  suppress  the 
custom,  he  thought  it  too  trifling  to 
deserve  the  least  mention  of  it  in  his 
journal,  or  ^ven  in  hia  log-book. 


birds ;  one  of  which  was  a  black 
petrel,  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  and, 
except  as  to  the  bill  and  feet,  very 
like  one.  It  had  a  few  white  feathers 
under  the  throat ;  and  the  under-side 
of  the  quill-feathers  was  of  an  ash- 
colour.  All  the  other  feathers  were 
jet  black,  as  also  the  bill  and  legs. 
On  the  8th,  in  the  evening,  one  of 
those  birds  which  sailors  cau  noddies 
settled  on  our  rigging  and  was  caught. 
It  was  something  laiger  than  an  Eng- 
lish blackbird,  and  nearlv  as  black, 
except  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
whicn  was  white,  looking  as  if  it  were 
powdered  ;  the  whitest  feathers  grow- 
mg  out  fix>m  the  base  of  the  upper 
biU,  from  which  they  graduaUy  as- 
sumed a  darker  colour,  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
where  the  white  shadiB  was  lost  in  the 
black,  without  being  divided  by  any 
line.  It  was  web-footed  ;  had  black 
legs  and  a  black  bill,  which  was  long, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  a  curlew.  It 
is  said  these  birds  never  fly  far  from 
land.  We  knew  of  none  nearer  the 
station  we  were  in,  than  Gough*s  or 
Richmond  Island,  frx>m  which  our 
distance  could  not  be  less  than  100 
leagues.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  latitude,  has  been  but 
little  frequented ;  so  that  there  may 
be  more  islands  there  than  we  are 
acouainted  with. 

This  calm  weather  was  succeeded 
by  a  heah  gals  from  the  NW.,  which 
lasted  two  days.  Then  we  had  again 
variable  light  airs  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours ;  when  the  N  W.  wind  re- 
turned, and  blew  with  such  strength 
that  on  the  I7th  we  had  sight  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  next 
day  anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

As  soon  as  we  had  received  the 
usual  visit  from  the  master  attendant 
and  the  surgeon,  I  sent  an  officer  to 
wait  on  Baron  Plettenberg,  the  gov- 
ernor; and,  on  his  retuni,  saluted 
the  garrison  with  thirteen  guns^ 
which  compliment  was  returned  with 
the  same  number.  As  soon  as  we  had 
saluted,  I  went  on  shore,  aocompanied 
by  some  of  my  officers,  and  waitied. 
on  the  Goveniox«\]ti<»^2kisa\«iAx^^ssH«K:- 
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nor,  the  fiscal,  and  the  commander  of 
Uie  troops.  These  gentlemen  received 
me  with  the  greatest  civility ;  and 
the  Governor,  in  particular,  promised 
me  every  assistance  that  tne  place 
afforded.  At  the  same  time  I  ob- 
tained his  leave  to  set  np  our  obser- 
vatory on  any  spot  I  should  think 
most  convenient ;  to  pitch  tents  for 
the  sailmakers  and  coopers  ;  and  to 
bring  the  cattle  on  shore,  to  graze 
near  our  encampment.  Before  I  re- 
turned on  board,  I  ordered  soft  bread, 
fresh  meat,  and  greens  to  be  provided 
every  day  for  the  ship's  company. 
On  the  22d,  we  set  up  the  tents  and 
observatory,  and  began  to  send  the 
several  articles  out  oi  the  ship  which 
I  wanted  on  shore.  This  could  not 
be  done  sooner,  as  the  militia  of  the 
place  were  exercising  on  or  near  the 
ground  which  we  were  to  occupy. 

The  next  day,  we  began  to  observe 
equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  in  ocder  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  the  watch,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  find 
whether  it  had  altered  its  rate. 
These  observations  were  continued 
evenr  day,  whenever  the  weather 
would  permit,  till  the  time  of  our 
departure  drew  near.  But  before 
this,  the  calkers  had  been  set  to 
work  to  calk  the  ship ;  and  I  had 
concerted  measures  for  supjdying  both 
shijts  with  such  provisions  as  I  snould 
want.  Bakers,  likewise,  had  been 
ordered,  immediately  after  our  ar- 
rivalf  to  bake  such  a  quantity  of 
bread  as  I  thought  would  be  requisite. 
Ab  fast  as  the  several  articles  destined 
for  the  Resolution  were  got  ready,  they 
were  carried  on  board. 

Kothing  remarkable  happened  till 
the  evening  of  the  Slst,  when  it  came 
on  to  blow  excessively  hard  at  SE., 
and  continued  for  three  days ;  dur- 
ing which  time  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  ship  and  the 
shore.  The  Resolution  was  the  only 
ship  in  the  ba^  that  rode  out  the  ^le 
witnout  dragging  her  anchors.  We 
felt  its  effects  as  sensibly  on  shore. 
Our  tents  and  observatory  were  torn 
to  pieces ;  and  our  astronomical  quad- 
ntnt  narrowly  escaped  irreparable 
dtanage.     On  the  8a  of  I^d^qtuVmx 


the  storm  ceased,  and  the  next  day 
we  resumed  our  different  employ- 
ments. In  the  morning  of  the  10th 
the  Discovery  arrived  in  the  bay. 
Captain  Clerke  informed  me  that  he 
had  sailed  from  Plvmouth  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  and  should  have  heen. 
with  us  here  a  week  sooner  if  the 
late  gale  of  wind  had  not  blown  him 
off  the  coast.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  seven  days  longer  in  his  passage 
from  England  than  we  had  been.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his 
marines,  by  fkUing  overboard  ;  but 
there  had  been  no  other  mortality 
amongst  his  people,  and  they  now  ar- 
rived well  and  healthy.  [Here  the 
history  of  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  narrated  by  Mr  Anderson, 
is  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
passage  describing  a  remarkable  stone 
or  rock.] 

"  In  tiie  afternoon  we  went  to  see 
a  stone  of  a  remarkable  size,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Tower  of 
Babylon,  or  the  Pearl  Diamond.  It 
lies,  or  stands,  upon  the  top  of  some 
low  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  our 
farm-house  ^  was  situated ;  and  though 
the  road  to  it  is  neither  very  steep 
nor  rugged,  we  were  above  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  walking  to  it  It  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  rounded  on  the  top, 
and  lies  nearly  south  and  north.  The 
east  and  west  sides  are  steep  and 
almost  perpendicular.  The  south 
end  is  likewise  steep,  and  its  greatest 
heiffht  is  there ;  from  whence  it 
declines  gently  to  the  north  part,  by 
which  we  ascended  to  its  top,  and 
had  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole 
country.  Its  circumference|,  I  think, 
must  be  at  least  half-a-mile ;  as  it 
took  us  above  half-an-hour  to  walk 
round  it,  including  every  allowance 
for  the  bad  road  and  stopping  a  little. 
At  its  highest  part,  which  is  the  south 
end,  comparing  it  with  a  kno¥m  ob- 
ject, it  seems  to  equal  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  Church.  It  is  one  uninter- 
rupted mass  or  stone,  if  we  except 
some  fissures,  or  rather  impressions, 
not  above  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 

*  Where  the  party  had  their  quar- 
^t«ra  on  the  prenoos  night. 
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a  yein  which  runs  across  near  its 
north  end;  It  is  of  that  sort  of  stone 
called  hy  mineralogists  Saxum  eon- 
glutinatum^  and  consists  chiefly  of 
pieces  of  coarse  quartz  -  and  glimmer, 
field  together  by  a  clayey  cement. 
But  the  vein  which  crosses  it,  though 
of  the  same  materials,  is  much  com- 
pacter.  This  vein  is  not  above  a  foot 
broad  or  thidc,  and  its  surface  is  cnt 
into  little  squares  or  oblongs,  disposed 
obliquely,  which  makes  it  look  like 
the  remains  of  some  artificial  work. 
But  I  could  not  observe  whether  it 
penetrated  far  into  the  large  rock,  or 
was  only  superficial.  In  descending, 
we  found  at  its  foot  a  very  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
some  threes  of  a  considerable  size, 
natives  of  the  place,  which  are  a 
species  of  olea. " 

On  the  23d,  we  got  on  board  the 
observatory,  clock,  £c.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  disaster  which  happened 
to  our  sheep,'  it  may  be  well  supposed 
I  did  not  trust  those  that  remained 
long  on  shore,  but  got  them  and  the 
other  cattle  on  board  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  also  added  to  my  original 
stock  by  purchasing  two  young  bulls, 
two  heifers,  two  young  stone-norses, 
two  mares,  two  rams,  several  ewes 
and  goats,  and  some  rabbits  and 
poult^.  All  of  them  were  intended 
lor  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  or  any  other 
places,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage, 
where  there  might  be  a  prospect  that 
the  leaving  any  of  them  would  be  use- 
ful to  posterity. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  November 

^  The  rest  of  the  Chapter,  omitted, 
consists  of  purely  technical  accounts 
of  astronomical  observations,  and 
nautical  remarks  on  the  passage  from 
England  to  the  Cape,  with  regard  to 
the  currents  and  the  variation. 

* ' '  Some  dogs  having  got  in  amongst 
them,  forced  them  out  of  the  jien,  kul- 
ing  four,  and  dispersing  the  rest" 


the  calkers  had  finished  their  work 
on  board  the  Discovery,  and  she  had 
received  all  her  provisions  and  water. 
Of  the  former,  both  ships  had  a  supply 
sufficient  for  two  years  and  upwaids. 
And  every  other  article  we  could 
think  of  necessary  for  such  a  voyage, 
that  could  be  had  at  the  Cape,  was 
procured,  neither  knowing  when  nor 
where  we  might  come  to  a  place  where 
we  could  furnish  ourselves  so  welL 
Having  pven  Captain  Clerke  a  copy 
of  my  instructions,  and  an  order 
directing  him  how  to  proceed  in  case 
of  separation,  in  the  morning  of  the 
80th  we  repaired  on  board.  At  five 
in  the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprung  ud 
at  SE.,  with  which  we  weighed  ana 
stood  out  of  the  bay.  At  nine  it  fell 
calm,  and  we  anchored  between  Pen- 
guin Island  and  the  east  shore,  where 
we  lay  till  3  o'clock  next  morning. 
We  then  weighed  and  put  to  sea,  wiui 
a  light  breeze  at  S. ;  but  did  not  get 
clear  of  the  land  till  the  morning  of  the 
8d  [of  December],  when,  with  a  fresh 
gale  at  WN  W. ,  we  stood  to  the  SE.  to 
get  more  into  the  way  of  these  winds. 

On  the  5th,  a  sudden  squall  of  wind 
carried  away  the  Resolution's  mizzen- 
topmast.  Having  another  to  replace 
it,  the  loss  was  not  felt,  especially  as 
it  was  a  bad  stick,  and  had  often  com- 
plained. On  the  6th,  in  the  evening; 
being  then  in  the  Latitude  of  89n4'S., 
and  in  the  Longitude  of  28*  66'  £., 
we  passed  through  several  small  spots 
of  water  of  red(ush  colour.  Some  of 
this  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  found 
to  abound  with  a  small  animal,  which 
the  microscope  discovered  to  be  like 
a  cray-fish,  of  a  reddish  hue.  We 
continued  our  course  to  the  SE.,  with 
a  very  strong  gale  from  the  westward, 
followed  by  a  mountainous  sea,  which 
made  the  ship  roll  and  tumble  ex- 
ceedingly, ana  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  preserve  the  cattle  we  had 
on  board.  Notwithstandin^f  all  onr 
care,  several  goats,  especially  the 
males,  died,  and  some  sheep.  This 
misfortune  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  cold,  which  we  now 
began  most  sensibly  to  feeL 

On  the  12th,  at  noon,  we  saw  land 
extending  from  SE,  \yj  ^.\ft^^\si^^ 
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Upon  a  nearer  approach  we  found  it 
to  be  two  islanOB.  That  which  lies 
most  to  the  south,  and  is  also  the 
largest,  I  judged  to  be  about  fifteen 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  to  be  in  the 
Latitude  of  ^d'^SS'S.,  and  in  the  Longi- 
tude of  87**  46' E.  The  most  northerly 
one  is  about  nine  leagues  in  circuit 
and  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  46**  40'  S., 
and  in  38"  8'  E.  Longitude.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
about  fiye  leagues.  We  passed  through 
this  channel,  at  equal  distance  from 
both  islands,  and  could  not  discoyer, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  best  glasses, 
either  tree  or  shrub  on  either  of  them. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  rocky  and  bold 
shore ;  and  excepting  the  south-east 
parts,  where  the  land  is  rather  low 
and  flat,  a  surface  composed  of  barren 
mountains,  which  rise  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  whose  summits  and 
sides  were  covered  with  snow,  which 
in  many  places  seemed  to  be  of  a  con- 
iiderable  depth.  The  south-east  parts 
had  a  much  greater  quantity  on  them 
than  the  rest,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
sun  acting  for  a  less  space  of  time  on 
these  than  on  the  north  and  north- 
west parts.  The  ground,  where  it 
«ras  not  hid  by  the  snow,  from  the 
yarious  shades  it  exhibited,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  covered  with  moss,  or, 
perhaps,  such  a  coarse  grass  as  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  Falkland's 
Islands.  On  the  north  side  of  each 
of  the  islands  is  a  detached  rock  ;  that 
near  the  south  island  is  shaped  like  a 
tower,  and  seemed  to  be  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  As  we  passed 
along,  a  quantity  of  sea-weed  was 
seen,  and  the  colour  of  the  water  in- 
dicated soundings.  But  there  was  no 
appearance  of  an  inlet,  unless  near 
the  rock  just  mentioned ;  and  that, 
from  its  smallness,  did  not  promise 
a  good  anchoring-place.  These  two 
islands,  as  also  four  others  which  lie 
from  nine  to  twelve  degrees  of  longi- 
tude more  to  the  east,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude,  were  discovered  by 
Captains  Marion  du  Fresne  andCrozet, 
French  navigators,  in  January  1772, 
on  their  passage  in  two  ships  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Philip- 
pine  luandM.    Ab  they  have  no  names 


in  the  French  chart  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  Captain  Crozet 
communicated  to  me  in  1775,  I  shall 
distinguish  the  two  we  now  saw  by 
calline  them  Prince  Edward's  Islands, 
after  nis  Mi^esty's  fourth  son ;  and 
the  other  four  by  the  name  of  Marion's 
and  Crozet's  Islands,  to  commemorate 
their  discoverers. 

We  had  now,  for  the  most  part, 
strong  gales  between  the  north  and 
west,  and  but  very  indifferent  weather, 
not  better,  indeed,  than  we  generally 
have  in  England  in  the  very  depth 
of  winter,  though  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  summer  in  this  hemisphere. 
Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this, 
after  leaving  rrince  Edward's  Islands 
I  shaped  our  course  to  pass  to  the 
southward  of  the  others  that  I  mi^ht 
get  into  the  latitude  of  the  land  dis- 
covered by  Monsieur  de  Eerguelen. 
I  had  applied  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Borda,  whom  I  found  at  Teneriffe,^ 
requesting  that  if  he  knew  anything 
of  the  island  discovered  by  Monsieur 
de  Kerguelen,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  New  Holhuio,  he 
would  be  so  obliging  as  to  communi- 
cate it  to  me.  Accordingly,  just  be- 
fore we  sailed  from  Santa  Cruz  Bay, 
he  sent  me  the  following  account  of 
it,  viz. :  "  That  the  pilot  of  the  Bous- 
sole,  who  was  in  the  voyage  with 
Monsieur  de  Kerguelen,  had  given  him 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  little 
island,  which  Monsieur  de  Kerguelen 
called  the  Isleof  Rendezyous,and  which 
lies  not  far  from  the  great  island  which 
he  saw.  Latitude  oi  the  little  isle,  by 
seven  observations,  48*^  26'  S. ;  Lon^- 
tude,  by  seven  observations  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  moon,  64*"  57'  £. 
from  Paris. "  I  was  very  sorry  I  had 
not  sooner  known  that  there  was  on 
board  the  frigate  at  Teneriffe  an  officer 
who  had  been  with  Monsieur  de  Ker- 
guelen, especially  the  pilol^  because 
from  him  I  might  have  obtained  more 
interesting  information  about  this 
land  than  the  situation  alone,  of  whidi 
I  was  not  before  entirely  ignorant. 

^  In  command  of  the  French  (ri^te 
La  Boussole,  riding  in  the  road  of 
Santa  Cruz. 
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My  instractioiiB  directing  me  to 
examine  it,  with  a  view  to  cuscoyer  a 
good  harbour,  I  proceeded  in  the 
search ;  and  on  the  16th»  being  then 
in  the  Latitude  of  48**  45'  S.,  and 
in  the  Longitude  of  52*  £.,  we  saw 

Sen^ins  and  divers,  and  rock-weed 
oating  in  the  sea.  We  continued  to 
meet  with  more  or  less  of  these  every 
day  as  we  proceeded  to  the  eastward ; 
and  on  the  21st,  in  the  Latitude  of 
48"  27'  S.,  and  in  the  Longitude  of 
65**  £.,  a  very  large  seal  was  seen. 
We  had  now  much  fogg^  weather, 
and  as  we  expected  to  faUin  with  the 
land  every  hour,  our  navigation  be- 
came both  tedious  and  dangerous.  At 
length  on  the  24th,  at  6  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  as  we  were  steering  to 
the  eastward — the  fog  clearing  away 
a  little — we  saw  land/  bearing  SSK, 
which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  we 
found  to  1)0  an  island  of  considerable 
height,  and  about  three  leagues  in 
circuit  Soon  after  we  saw  another 
of  the  same  magnitude  one  league  to 
the  eastward  ;  and  between  these  two, 
in  the  direction  of  SE.,  some  smaller 
ones.  In  the  direction  of  S.  by  £. 
half  K,  from  the  east  end  of  the  first 
island,  a  third  high  island  was  seen. 
At  times,  as  the  tog  broke  away,  we 
had  the  appearance  of  land  over  the 
small  islands,  and  I  had  thoughts  of 
steering  for  it  by  running  in  wtween 
them.  But  on  drawing  nearer,  I 
found  this  would  be  a  dangerous  at- 
tempt while  the  weather  continued 
foggy.  For  if  there  should  be  no 
passage,  or  if  we  should  meet  with 
any  sudden  danger,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  lor  us  to  get  off,  the 
wind  being  right  astern,  and  a  prodi- 
gious sea  running  that  broke  on  all 
the  shores  in  a  frightful  sur€  At  the 
same  time,  seeing  another  island  in 
the  north-east  direction,  and  not 
knowing  but  that  there  might  be 
more,  I  judged  it  prudent  to  haul  off 

^  Captain  Cook  was  not  the  original 
discoverer  of  these  small  islands  wnich 
he  now  fell  in  with.  It  is  certain 
that  they  had  been  seen  and  named 
by  Kerguelen,  on  his  second  voyage, 
in  December  1773. 


and  wait  for  clearar  weather  lest  we 
should  get  entangled  amongst  un- 
known lands  in  a  uiick  fog.  We  did 
but  just  weather  the  island  last  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  hijgh  round  rock,  which 
was  named  Bligh's  Cap.  Perhaps 
this  IB  the  same  that  Monsienr  de 
Kerguelen  called  the  Isle  of  Rendez- 
vous,* but  I  know  nothing  that  can 
rendezvous  at  it  but  fowls  of  the 
air,  for  it  is  certainly  inaccessible  to 
every  other  animal. 

At  II  o'clock  the  weather  began  to 
clear  up,  and  we  immediately  tacked, 
and  stonred  in  for  the  land.  At  noon 
we  had  a  pretty  good  observation, 
which  enabled  us  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  Bligh's  Cap,  which  is  the 
northernmost  island,  to  be  48°  2V  S., 
and  its  longitude  68*  40^  E.  We 
passed  it  at  8  o'clock,  standing  to  the 
SSE.,  with  a  fresh  gale  at  W.  Soon 
after  we  saw  the  luid,  of  which  we 
had  a  faint  view  in  the  morning ; 
and  at  4  o'clock  it  extended  from  SE. 
half  E.  to  SW.  bv  &,  distant  about 
four  miles.  The  left  extreme,  whidi 
I  judged  to  be  the  northern  point  of 
this  land,  called  in  the  French  chart 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Cape  St 
Louis,'  terminated  in  a  perpendicolar 
rock  of  a  considerable  height ;  and 
the  ri^ht  one  (near  which  is  a  detached 
rock)  in  a  high  indented  point.  From 
this  point  the  coast  seemed  to  turn 
short  round  to  the  southward ;  for  we 
could  see  no  land  to  the  westward  of 
the  direction  in  which  it  now  bore  to 
us,  but  the  islands  we  had  observed 
in  the  morning ;  the  most  southerly 

'  This  isle,  or  rock,  was  the  single 
point  about  which  Captain  Cook  lud 
received  the  least  information  at  Tene* 
riffe ;  and  we  may  observe  how  saga- 
cious he  was  in  tracing  it.  Kereue* 
len's  words  are:  "Isle  de  Reunion, 
oui  n^est  qu'une  Roche,  nous  servoit 
ae  Rendezvous,  oa  de  point  de  lal- 
liement,  et  ressemble  L  on  coin  de 
mire." — NoU  in  Original  Edition. 

*  Cook  ii  hers  declared  by  his  editor 
to  be  in  error ;  the  northern  point  he 
here  describes  being  really  that  to 
which  the  French  had  given  the  nama 
of  Cape  Franqoia. 
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of  them  lying  nearly  west  from  the 
point,  about  two  or  "&iree  leagues  dis- 
tant. About  the  middle  of  the  land 
there  appeared  to  be  an  inlet,  for  which 
we  steered ;  but,  on  approaching,  found 
it  was  only  a  bending  on  the  coast,  and 
therefore  bore  up,  to  go  round  Cape  St 
Louis.  Soon  after,  land  opened  off  the 
cape,  in  the  direction  of  S.  53"  £., 
and  appeared  to  be  a  point  at  a  con- 
siderabie  distance ;  for  the  trending 
of  the  coast  from  the  cape  was  more 
southerly.  We  also  saw  several  rocks 
and  islands  to  the  eastward  of  the 
above  directions,  the  most  distant  of 
which  was  about  seven  leagues  from 
the  cape,  bearing  S.  88"*  £.  We  had 
no  sooner  got  off  the  cape,  than  we 
observed  the  coast  to  the  southward  to 
be  much  indented  by  projecting  points 
and  bays  ;  so  that  we  now  made  sure 
of  soon  finding  a  good  harbour.  Ac* 
cordinglv,  we  had  not  run  a  mile 
farther,  before  we  discovered  one  be- 
hind the  cape,  into  which  we  began 
to  plv ;  but  after  making  one  board, 
it  tell  calm,  and  we  anchored  at  the 
entrance  in  forty-five  fathoms  water, 
the  bottom  black  sand ;  as  -did  the 
Discovery  soon  after.  I  immediately 
despatched  Mr  Bligh,  the  master,  in 
a  boat  to  sound  th^  harbour ;  who,  on 
his  return,  reported  it  to  be  safe  and 
commodious,  with  good  anchorage  in 
every  part,  and  great  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  seala,  penguins,  and  other  birds 
on  the  shore,  but  not  a  stick  of  wood. 
While  we  lav  at  anchor,  we  observed 
that  the  flood  tide  came  frt>m  the  S£., 
running  two  knots,  at  least,  in  an  hour. 
At  daybreak  in  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  we  weighed  with  a  gentle  breeze 
at  W.,  and  having  wrought  into  the 
harbour,  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  sandy  beach  at  its  head,  we 
anchored  in  eight  fathoms  water,  the 
bottom  a  fine  dark  sand.  The  Dis- 
covery did  not  get  in  till  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  when  Captain  Clerke 
informed  me,  that  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  driven  on  the  south 
point  of  the  harbour,  his  anchor  hav- 
ing started  before  they  had  time  to 
shorten  in  the  cable.  This  obliged 
them  to  set  sail,  and  drag  the  anchor 
Mfter  tbem,  till  they  mii  loom  to 
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heave  it  up ;  and  then  they  found 
one  of  its  palms  was  broken  off.  As 
soon  as  we  had  anchored,  I  ordered 
all  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  out ;  the 
ship  to  be  moored  with  a  kedge  an- 
chor ;  and  the  water-casks  to  be  got 
ready  to  send  on  shore.  In  the  mean- 
time I  landed,  to  look  for  the  most 
convenient  spot  where  they  might  be 
filled,  and  to  see  what  else  the  place 
afforded.  I  found  the  shore,  in  a 
manner,  covered  with  penguins  and 
other  birds,  and  seals.  These  latter 
were  not  numerous,  but  so  insensible 
of  fear  (which  plainly  indicated  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  visi- 
tors), that  we  killed  as  many  as  we 
chose,  for  the  sake  of  their  fat  or 
blubber,  to  make  oil  for  our  lamps, 
and  other  uses.  Fresh  water  was  in 
no  less  plenty  than  were  birds ;  for 
every  gully  afforded  a  large  stream. 
But  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  nor 
the  least  sicn  of  any,  was  to  be  dis- 
covered, ana  but  very  little  herbage 
of  any  sort.  Before  I  returned  to  my 
ship,  I  ascended  the  first  ridge  of 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre above  one  another.  I  was  in 
hopes,  by  this  means,  of  obtaining  a 
view  of  the  country ;  but  before  I 
reached  the  top,  there  came  on  so 
thick  a  fog,  that  I  could  hardly  find 
my  way  down  again.  In  the  evening, 
we  hauled  the  seine  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour,  but  caught  only  half-a- 
dozen  small  fish.  We  had  no  better 
success  next  day,  when  we  tried  with 
hook  and  line.  So  that  our  only  re- 
source here,  for  fresh  provisions,  was 
birds,  of  which  there  was  an  inex- 
haustible store. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  proved 
foggy,  with  rain.  However,  we  went 
to  work  to  fill  water,  and  to  cut  grass 
for  our  cattle,  which  we  found  in 
small  spots  near  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour. The  rain  which  fell  swelled 
all  the  rivulets  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  sides  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
harbour  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  water.  For  the  rain,  as  it 
fell,  run  into  the  fissures  and  crags  of 
the  rocks  that  composed  the  interior 
parts  of  the  hills,  and  was  precipitated 
down  their  sides  in  prooigious  tor- 
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rents.  The  people  hayiiig  wrought 
hard  the  two  preceding  days,  and 
nearly  completcKl  our  water,  which 
we  filed  from  a  brook  at  the  left 
comer  of  the  beach,  I  allowed  them 
the  27  th  as  a  day  of  rest,  to  celebrate 
Christmas.  Upon  this  indulgence, 
many  of  them  went  on  shore,  and 
made  excursions,  in  different  direc- 
tions, into  the  country,  which  they 
found  barren  and  desolate  in  the  high- 
est  dcCTee.  In  the  evening,  one  of 
them  brought  to  me  a  quart  bottle 
which  he  had  found,  fastened  with 
some  wire  to  a  projecting  rock  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour.  This 
bottle  contained  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  was  written  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

"  Ludovico  XV  Galliarum 
regty  eid,^  de  Bcynea 
regi  a  Seerelia  ad  res 
maritimou  annu  1772  et 
1733." 

From  this  inscription,  it  is  clear 
that  we  were  not  the  first  Europeans 
who  had  been  in  this  harbour.  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  left  by  Monsieur  de 
Boisguehenneu,  who  went  on  shore 
in  a  boat  on  the  18th  of  February 
1772,  the  same  day  that  Monsieur  de 
Kergueleu  discovered  this  land.'  As 
a  memorial  of  our  having  been  in  this 
harbour,  I  wrote  on  the  other  side  of 
the  parchment : 

^  The  ((Q,  no  doubt,  is  a  contraction 
of  the  word  Domino.  The  French 
Secretary  of  the  Marine  was  then 
Monsieur  de  Boynes. 

'  The  bottle  and  inscription  were 
really  left  nearly  two  years  later,  in 
January  1774,  when  kergueleu,  on 
his  second  voyage,  by  M.  de  Roche- 
g^de,  one  of  ms  officers,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  with  all  tlie 
requisite  formalities,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France.  As  the  French, 
ships  had  arrived  on  the  coast  in 
December  1773,  it  was  natural  that 
the  inscription  should  refer  to  that 
year  rather  than  the  following,  as 
barring  possible  claims  by  rival  navi- 
gators. 
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**  Naves  JUsoltUitm 
et  Discovery 
ds  Rege  Magnce  Britannics, 
DeeemJbns  1776." 

I  then  put  it  again  into  a  bottle,  to- 
gether with  a  silver  twopenny  piece 
of  1772 ;  and  having  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  vrith  a  leaden 
cap,  I  placed  it,  the  next  morning,  in 
a  pile  of  stones  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, upon  a  little  eminence  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  harbour,  and  near 
to  the  place  where  it  was  first  found  ; 
in  which  position  it  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  any  European  whom  chance 
or  design  may  bring  into  this  port 
Here  I  displayed  the  British  flag,  and 
named  the  place  Christmas  Harbour, 
from  our  having  arrived  in  it  on  that 
festival. 

After  I  had  finished  this  business 
of  the  inscription,  I  went  in  my  boat 
round  the  harbour,  and  landed  in 
several  places,  to  examine  what  the 
shore  afforded,  and  particularly  to 
look  for  drift  wood.  For  although 
the  land  here  was  totally  destitute  of 
trees,  this  might  not  be  the  case  in 
other  parts ;  and  if  there  were  any, 
the  torrents  would  force  some,  or,  at 
least,  some  brandhes,  into  the  sea, 
which  would  afterward  throw  them 
upon  the  shores,  as  in  all  other 
countries  where  there  is  wood,  and  in 
many  where  there  is  none ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
harbour  I  found  not  a  single  piece. 
In  the  afternoon,  I  went  upon  Cape 
St  Louis,*  accompanied  by  Mr  Einp, 
my  second  lieutenant  I  was  in 
hopes,  from  this  elevation,  to  have 
had  a  view  of  the  sea  coast,  and  of 
the  islands  lyine  off  it  But,  when 
I  ftot  up,  I  found  every  distant  object 
below  me  hid  in  a  thick  fog.  The 
land  on  the  same  plain,^  or  of  a 
greater  height,  was  visible  enough, 
and  appeared  naked  and  desolate  in 
the  hignest  degree,  except  some  hills 
to  the  southwiml,  which  were  covered 
with  snow.  When  I  got  on  board,  I 
found  the  launch  hoisted  in,  the  ships 
unmoored,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea ; 
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but  oar  sailing  was  deferred  till  5 
o'clock  the  next  moming^  when  we 
weighed  anchor. 


CHAPTER  v.* 

Being  desirous  of  getting  the  length 
of  Cape  George,'  to  be  assured  whether 
or  no  it  was  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  whole  land,  I  continued  to 
stretch  to  the  south,  under  all  the 
sail  we  could  carry,  till  half-an-hour 
past  7  o'clock  [December  30] ;  when, 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  accomplishing 
my  design,  as  the  wind  had  by  this 
time  shifted  to  WSW.,  the  very  di- 
rection in  which  we  wanted  to  go,  1 
took  the  advantage  of  the  shifting  of 
the  wind,  and  stood  away  from  the 
coast  At  this  time,  C^pe  George 
bore  S.  53*'  W.,  distant  about  seven 
leagues.  A  small  island  that  lies  off 
the  pitch  of  the  cape,  was  the  only 
land  we  could  see  to  the  south  of  it ; 
and  we  were  further  confirmed  that 
there  was  no  more  in  that  quarter,  by 
a  SW.  swell  which  we  met  as  soon  as 
we  brought  the  cape  to  bear  in  this 
direction. 

But  we  have  still  a  stronger  proof 
that  no  part  of  this  land  can  extend 
much,  if  at  all,  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  George ;  and  that  is.  Captain 
Fumeaux's  track  in  February  1778, 

^  This  Chapter  is  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  a  minute  account  of  Captain 
Cook's  examination  of  the  coast  of 
Eerguelen's  Land,  and  to  Mr  Ander- 
son's observations  on  the  natural 
products,  the  animals,  the  soil,  &c., 
of  that  remote  and  unprofitable  re* 
gion.  The  present  interest  of  these 
matters  is  so  slight,  that  there  is  no 
loss  in  the  omission  of  the  Chapter, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  passa^ 
in  which  Cook  affirms  the  insulanty 
of  Eerguelen's  Land,  described  at  first 
by  its  disooverar  as  a  magnificent 
continent 

*  So  called  by  Captain  Cook  in 
honour  of  the  Eing :  it  is  placed  by 
hiid  in  Latitude  ir  64'  S.,  Longi- 


after  his  separation  from  me  during 
my  late  voyage.  His  log-book  is  now 
lying  before  me,  and  I  find  from  it 
that  he  crossed  the  meridian  of  this 
land  only  about  seventeen  leagues  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  George ;  a  dis- 
tance at  which  it  may  very  well  be 
seen  in  clear  weather.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  when  Captain 
Fumeaux  passed  it.  For  his  log- 
book makes  no  mention  of  fop  or 
hazy  weather ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
ptressly  teUs  us  that,  when  in  this 
situation,  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  make  observations,  both  for  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  on  board  his 
ship ;  so  that,  if  this  land  extends 
faruier  south  than  Cape  George,  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  have  passed  without 
seeing  it 

From  these  circumstances  we  are 
able  to  determine,  within  a  very  few 
miles,  the  quantity  of  latitude  that 
this  land  occupies,  which  does  not 
much  exceed  one  degree  and  a  quar- 
ter. As  to  its  extent  from  east  to 
west,  that  still  remains  undecided. 
We  only  know,  that  no  part  of  it  can 
reach  so  far  to  the  west  as  the  meri- 
dian of  65* ;  because,  in  1778,  under 
that  meridian,  I  searched  for  it  in 
vain.  The  French  discoveren,  with 
some  reason,  imagined  Cape  St  Louis 
to  be  the  projecting  point  of  a  southern 
continent  The  English  have  since 
proved  that  no  such  continent  exists; 
and  that  the  land  in  question  is  an 
island  of  no  great  extent,'  which, 
from  its  sterility,  I  should,  with  great 
propriety,  call  the  Island  of  Deeola- 
tion,  but  that  I  would  not  rob  Mon- 
sieur de  Eerguelen  of  the  honour  of 
its  bearing  his  name/    .    .    . 

*  Eerguelen  concurs  with  Captain 
Cook  as  to  this.  However,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  about  200  leagues  in-eircuit ;  and 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  about 
fourscore  leagues  of  its  coast  "  J 'en 
connois  environs  quatre-vingt  lienes 
des cotes;  et  j 'allien decroire,  qu'elle 
a  environ  deux  cents  lienes  de  cir- 
cuit"— Note  in  Original  Edition, 

^Cook's   altemativa  title,  amplj 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Afteb  leaving  Kerguelen's  Land  I 
steered  £.  by  K.,  intending,  in  obed- 
ience to  my  instructions,  to  touch 
next  at  New  Zealand,  to  recruit  our 
water,  to  take  in  wood,  and  to  make 
hay  for  the  cattle.  Their  number 
b^  this  time  had  been  considerably 
diminished ;  two  young  bulls,  one  of 
the  heifers,  two  rams,  and  several  of 
the  goats  having  of  late  died  while  we 
were  employed  m  exploring  this  deso- 
late coast.     .     .    . 

Thus  far  [to  Jan.  8]  we  had  fresh 
gales  from  the  W.  and  SW.,  and 
tolerably  clear  weather.  But  now 
the  wind  veered  to  the  N.,  where  it 
continued  eigh^  days,  and  was  at- 
tended with  a  thick  fog.  During 
this  time,  we  ran  above  SOO  leagues 
in  the  dark.  Now  and  then  the 
weather  would  clear  up,  and  give  us 
a  sight  of  the  sun ;  but  this  happened 
very  seldom,  and  was  always  oi  short 
continuance.  On  the  7th,  I  hoisted 
out  a  boat,  and  sent  an  order  to  Cap- 
tain Clerke,  aj^pointing  Adventure 
Bay,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  our 
place  of  rendezvous,  in  case  of  separa- 
tion before  we  arrived  in  the  meridian 
of  that  land.  But  we  were  fortunate 
enough,  amidst  all  this  foggy  weather, 
by  frequently  firing  guns  as  signals, 
though  we  seldom  saw  each  other,  not 
to  lose  company. 

On  the  12th,  being  in  the  Latitude 
of  48*  40'  S..  Longitude  110'  26'  E., 
the  northerly  win£  ended  in  a  calm ; 
which,  after  a  few  hours,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  wind  from  the  southward. 
This,  with  rain,  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  when  it  freshened^  and 
veered  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  brought  on  fair  and  clear  weather. 
We  continued  our  course  to  the  east- 
ward, without  meeting  with  anything 
worthy  of  notice,  tul  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  when,  in  a 
sudden  squall  of  wind,  though  the 
Discoveiy  received  no  damage,  our 

justified  by  all  that  he  and  Mr  Anders 
son  observed,  is  now  commonly 
adopted  in  English  maps. 


fore-topmast  went  by  the  board,  and 
carried  the  maintop-gallantmast  with 
it.  This  occasions  some  delay,  as  it 
took  us  up  the  whole  dav  to  clear  the 
wreck,  and  to  fit  another  topmast. 
The  former  was  accomplished  without 
losing  any  part  of  i^  except  a  few 
fathoms  of  small  rope.  Not  having 
a  spare  maintop-gallantmast  on  board, 
the  foretop-gallantmast  was  converted 
into  one  ror  our  immediate  use. 

On  the  24th,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  discovered  the  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  hairing  N.  half 
W.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
sounded,  and  found  sixty  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  broken  coral 
and  shells.  Soon  after  we  had  sight 
of  land  the  westerly  winds  left  us, 
and  were  succeeded  by  variable  light 
airs  and  alternate  calms,  till  the  26th 
at  noon.  At  that  time  a  breeze  sprung 
up  and  freshened  at  SE.,  whicn  put 
it  in  my  power  to  carry  into  execunon 
the  design  I  had  upon  due  considera- 
tion formed,  of  canying  the  ships 
into  Adventure  Bay,  where  t  mignt 
expect  to  get  a  supply  of  wood  and  of 
grass  for  the  cattle  ;  of  both  which 
articles  we  should,  as  I  now  found, 
have  been  in  great  want,  if  I  had 
waited  till  our  arrival  in  New  Zea- 
land. We  therefore  stood  for  the 
bay,  and  anchored  in  it  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  twelve  fatnoms 
water.  Our  distance  from  the  nearest 
shore  was  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  As  soon  as  we  haa  anchored,  I 
ordered  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  out 
In  one  of  them  I  went  myself,  to  look 
for  the  most  commodious  place  for 
furnishing  ourselves  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies;  and  Captain  Clerke 
went  in  nis  boat  upon  tne  same  ser- 
vice. Wood  and  water  we  found  in 
plenty,  and  in  situations  convenient 
enough,  especially  the  first.  But 
grass,  of  which  we  stood  most  in 
need,  was  scarce,  and  also  very  coarse. 
Necessity,  however,  obliged  us  to  take 
such  as  we  could  get.  Next  morning 
early,  I  sent  Lieutenant  King  to  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  with  two  parties, 
one  to  cut  wood,  and  the  other  to  cut 
grass,  under  the  protection  of  th« 
marines,  whom  1  ycii^L!^^  ^^.  "^tra^sso^* 
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to  land  as  a  guard.  For  although,  as 
yet,  none  of  tho  natives  had  appeared, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  some 
were  in  our  neighbourhood,  as  we  had 
seen  columns  of  smoke  from  the  time 
of  our  approaching  the  coast ;  and 
some  now  was  observed  at  no  great 
distance  up  in  the  woods.  I  also  sent 
the  launch  for  water ;  and  afterwards 
visited  all  the  parties  myself.  In  the 
evening,  we  drew  the  seine  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  and,  at  one  haul,  caught 
a  great  quantity  of  fish.  We  should 
have  got  many  more  had  not  the  net 
broken  in  drawing  it  ashore.  Most 
of  them  were  of  that  sort  known  to 
seamen  by  the  name  of  elephant  fish. 
Alter  this  every  one  repair^  on  board 
with  what  wood  and  grass  we  had  cut, 
that  we  might  be  ready  to  sail  when- 
ever the  wind  should  serve.  This  not 
happening  next  morning,  the  people 
were  sent  on  shore  again  on  the  same 
duty  as  the  day  before.  I  also  em- 
ployed the  carpenter,  with  part  of  his 
crew,  to  cut  some  spars  for  the  use  of 
the  ship ;  and  despatched  Mr  Roberts, 
one  of  the  mates,  in  a  small  boat  to 
survey  the  bay. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised,  at  the  place  where  we 
were  cutting  wood,  with  a  visit  from 
some  of  the  natives — eight  men  and  a 
boy.  They  approached  us  from  the 
woods,  without  betraying  any  marks 
of  fear,  or  rather  with  the  greatest 
confidence  imaginable;  for  none  of 
them  had  any  weapons,  except  one 
who  held  in  his  hand  a  stick  about 
two  feet  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 
They  were  quite  naked,  and  wore  no 
ornaments,  unless  we  consider  as  such, 
and  as  a  proof  of  their  love  of  finery, 
some  large  punctures  or  ridges  raised 
on  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  some 
in  straight  and  others  in  curved  lines. 
They  were  of  the  common  stature,  but 
rather  slender.  Their  skin  was  black, 
and  also  their  hair,  which  was  as  woolly 
as  that  of  any  native  of  Guinea ;  but 
they  were  not  distinguished  by  remark- 
ably thick  lips,  nor  fiat  noses.  On 
the  contrary,  their  features  were  far 
^m  being  disagreeable.  They  had 
pretty  good  eyes,  and  their  teeth  were 
tolerably  even,  bat  very  dirty.    Most 
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of  them  had  their  hair  and  beards 
smeared  with  a  red  ointment ;  and 
some  had  their  faces  also  painted  with 
the  same  composition.  They  received 
every  present  we  made  to  them  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion. When  some  bread  was  given, 
as  soon  as  they  understood  that  it  was 
to  be  eaten,  they  either  returned  it  or 
threw  it  away,  without  even  tasting 
it.  They  also  refused  some  elephant 
fish,  both  raw  and  dressed,  which  wo 
offered  to  them.  But  upon  giving 
some  birds  to  them,  they  did  not  re- 
turn these,  and  easily  made  us  com- 
prehend that  they  were  fond  of  such 
tood.  I  had  brought  two  pigs  ashore, 
with  a  view  to  leave  them  in  the 
woods.  The  instant  these  came  with- 
in their  reach,  they  seized  them,  as  a 
dog  would  have  done,  by  the  ears, 
and  were  for  carrying  them  off  imme- 
diately, with  no  other  intention,  as 
we  could  perceive,  but  to  kill  them. 

Being  desirous  of  knowing  the  use 
of  the  stick  which  one  of  our  visitors 
carried  in  his  hand,  I  made  signs  to 
them  to  show  me,  and  so  far  succeeded, 
that  one  of  them  set  up  a  piece  of 
wood  as  a  mark,  and  threw  at  it,  at 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards. 
But  we  had  little  reason  to  commend 
his  dexterity,  for  after  repeated  trials, 
he  was  still  very  wide  from  the  object. 
Omai,  to  show  them  how  much  supe- 
rior our  weapons  were  to  theirs,  then 
fired  his  musket  at  it;  which  alarmed 
them  so  much«  that  notwithstanding 
all  we  could  do  or  say,  they  ran  in- 
stantly into  the  woods.  One  of  them 
was  so  frightened,  that  he  let  drop  an 
axe  and  two  knives  that  had  been 
given  to  him.  From  us,  however, 
they  went  to  the  place  where  some  of 
the  Discovery's  people  were  employed 
in  taking  water  into  their  boat.  The 
officer  of  that  party,  not  knowing  that 
they  had  paid  us  so  friendly  a  visit, 
nor  what  their  intent  misht  be,  fired 
a  musket  in  the  air,  which  sent  them 
off  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

Thus  ended  our  first  interview  with 
the  natives.  Immediately  after  their 
final  retreat,  judging  that  their  fears 
would  prevent  their  remaining  near 
enough  to  observe  what  wai  pasaini^ 
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I  ordered  two  pigs,  being  a  boar  and 
BOW,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile  with- 
in the  woods,  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
1  saw  them  left  there,  by  the  side  of 
a  fresh-water  brook.  A  young  bull 
and  a  cow,  and  some  sheep  and  goats 
were  also  at  first  intended  to  nave 
been  left  by  me,  as  an  additional  pre- 
sent to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  I  soon 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  this,  from  a 
]iersuasion  that  the  natives,  incapable 
of  entering  into  my  views  of  improving 
their  country,  would  destroy  them. 
If  ever  they  should  meet  with  the 
pigs,  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be 
their  fate.  But  as  that  race  of  animals 
soon  becomes  wild,  and  is  fond  of  the 
thickest  cover  of  the  woods,  there  is 
great  probability  of  their  being  pre- 
served. An  open  place  must  have 
been  chosen  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  other  cattle  ;  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion they  could  not  possibly  have  re- 
mained concealed  many  da3rs. 

The  morning  of  the  29  th  was  ushered 
in  with  a  dead  calm,  which  continued 
all  day,  and  effectually  prevented  our 
sailing.  I  therefore  sent  a  party  over 
to  the  east  point  of  the  bay  to  cut 
grass,  having  been  informed  that 
some  of  a  superior  quality  grew  there. 
Another  party,  to  cut  wood,  was 
ordered  to  ^o  to  the  usual  place,  and 
I  accompanied  them  myself.  We  had 
observed  several  of  the  natives  this 
morning  sauntering  along  the  shore, 
which  assured  us,  that  niough  their 
consternation  had  made  them  leave 
us  so  abruptly  the  day  before,  tliey 
were  convinced  that  we  intended  them 
no  mischief,  and  were  desirous  of  re- 
newing the  intercourse.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  I  should  wish  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion.  We  had  not  been 
long  landed  before  about  twenty  of 
them,  men  and  boys,  joined  us,  with- 
out expressing  the  least  sign  of  fear 
or  distrust.  There  was  one  of  this 
company  conspicuously  deformed,  and 
who  was  not  more  distinguishable  by 
the  hump  upon  his  back  than  by  the 
drollery  of  his  vestures  and  the  seem- 
ing humour  of  his  speeches,  which  he 
was  verv  fond  of  exhibiting,  as  we 
supposed,  for  our  entertainment.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  could  not  under- 


stand him  ;  the  language  spoken  here 
being  wholly  unintelligible  to  us.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  different  from 
that  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  northern  parts  of  this  country 
whom  I  met  witli  in  my  first  voyage, 
which  is  not  extraordinary,  since  those 
we  now  saw,  and  those  we  then  visited, 
diff'er  in  many  other  respects.^  Nor 
did  they  seem  to  be  such  miserable 
wretches  as  the  natives  whom  Dampier 
mentions  to  have  seen  on  its  western 
coast*  Some  of  our  present  group 
wore,  loose  round  their  necks,  three 
or  four  folds  of  small  cord  made  of 
the  fur  of  some  animal ;  and  others  of 
them  had  a  narrow  slip  of  the  kan- 
garoo skin  tied  round  their  ancles.  I 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  string  of  beads 
and  a  medal,  which  I  thought  they 
received  with  some  satisfaction.  They 
seemed  to  set  no  value  on  iron  or  on 
iron  tools.  They  were  even  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fish-hooks,  if  we  might 
judge  from  their  manner  of  looking  at 
some  of  ours  which  we  showed  to 
them.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose 
it  to  be  possible  that  a  people  who 
inhabit  a  sea  coast,  and  who  seem  to 
derive  no  part  of  their  sustenance 
from  the  productions  of  the  ground, 
should  not  be  acquainted  witn  some 
mode  of  catching  fish,  although  we 
did  not  happen  to  see  any  of  them 
thus  employed,  nor  observe  any  canoe 
or  vessel  in  which  they  could  go  upon 
the  water.  Though  they  absolutely  re- 
jected the  sort  of  fish  that  we  offered  to 
them,  it  was  evident  that  shell-fish,  at 
least,  made  a  part  of  their  food,  from 
the  many  heaps  of  mussel-shells  we  saw 
in  different  parts  near  the  shore,  and 
about  some  deserted  habitations  near 
the  head  of  the  bay.  These  were  little 
sheds  or  hovels  built  of  sticks  and 
covered  with  bark.  We  could  also 
perceive  evident  signs  of  their  some* 

^  The  most  striking  difference  seem* 
ed  to  be  with  regard  to  the  texture  of 
the  hair.  The  natives  whom  Captain 
Cook  met  with  at  Endeavour  River  in 
1769  are  said  by  him  to  have  natur- 
ally long  and  black  hair,  though  it 
be  universally  cropped  short. 

*  AnU^  page  2&^ 
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times  taking  np  their  abode  in  the 
trunks  of  laige  trees,  which  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  fire  most  probably 
for  this  very  purpose.  In  or  near 
an  these  habitations,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  heap  of  sheUs,  there  re- 
mained the  marks  of  fire,  an  indubit- 
able proof  that  they  do  not  eat  their 
food  raw. 

Alter  staying  about  an  hour  with 
the  wooding  wty  and  the  natives,  as 
I  could  now  oe  pret^  confident  that 
the  latter  were  not  likely  to  give  the 
former  any  disturbance,  I  left  them, 
and  went  over  to  the  ffrass-cntters  on 
the  east  point  of  the  bay,  and  found 
that  they  had  met  with  a  fine  patch. 
Having  seen  the  boats  loaded,  I  left 
that  party  and  returned  on  board  to 
dinner,  where,  some  time  after.  Lieu- 
tenant King  arrived.  From  him  I 
learned  that  I  had  but  just  left  the 
shore  when  several  women  and  chil- 
dren made  their  appearance,  and  were 
introduced  to  him  by  some  of  the  men 
who  attended '  them.  He  gave  pre- 
sents to  all  of  them  of  such  trifles  as 
he  had  about  him.  These  females 
wore  a  kangaroo  skin  (in  the  same 
shape  as  it  came  from  the  animal) 
tied  over  the  shoulders  and  round  the 
waist.  But  its  onlv  use  seemed  to  be 
to  support  their  children  when  car- 
ried on  their  backs,  for  it  did  not 
cover  those  parts  which  most  nations 
conceal ;  being  in  all  other  respects  as 
naked  as  the  men,  and  as  black,  and 
their  bodies  marked  with  scars  in  the 
same  manner.  But  in  this  they  dif- 
fered from  the  men,  that  though  their 
hair  was  of  the  same  colour  and  tex- 
ture, some  of  them  had  their  heads 
completely  thorn  or  shaved ;  in  others 
this  operation  had  been  performed 
only  on  one  side,  while  the  rest  of 
them  had  all  the  npper  part  of  the 
head  shorn  close,  leaving  a  circle  of 
hair  all  round,  somewhat  like  the 
tonsure  of  the  Homish  ecclesiastics. 
Many  of  the  children  had  fine  features, 
and  were  thought  pretty ;  but  of  the 
persons  of  the  women,  especially  those 
advanced  in  years,  a  less  favourable 
rejport  was  made.  However,  some 
or  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Discovery,  I  was  told,  paid  their  [ 


addresses,  and  made  liberal  offers  of  pre- 
sents, which  were  rejected  with  great 
disdain ;  whether  nt>m  a  sense  of 
virtue,  or  the  fear  of  displeasing  their 
men,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
That  this  gallantry  was  not  very  agree- 
able to  the  latter,  is  certain ;  for  an 
elderly  man,  as  soon  as  he  observed  it, 
ordered  all  the  women  and  children 
to  retire,  which  they  obeytod,  though 
some  of  them  showed  a  little  reluct- 
ance. 

This  conduct  of  Europeans  amongst 
savages  to  their  women  is  highly 
blamable,  as  it  creates  a  jealousy  in 
their  men  that  may  be  attended  with 
consequences  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  common  enterprise,  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  adventurers,  without 
advancing  the  private  purpose  of  the 
individual,  or  enabling  him  to  gain 
the  object  of  his  wishes.  I  bdieve  it 
has  been  generally  found,  amongst 
uncivilised  people,  that  where  the 
women  are  easy  of  access  the  men  are 
the  first  to  offer  them  to  strangers ; 
and  that,  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
neither  the  allurement  of  presents  nor 
the  opportunitv  of  privacy,  will  be 
likely  to  have  the  desired  effect  This 
observation,  I  am  sure,  will  hold  good 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  South 
Sea  where  I  have  been.  Why,  then, 
should  men  act  so  absurd  a  part  as  to 
risk  their  own  safety,  and  tnat  of  all 
their  companions,  in  pursuit  of  a 
^ratification  which  they  nave  no  pro- 
bability of  obtaining ! 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  again  to  the 

riss-cutters  to  forward  their  work, 
found   them  then  upon  Penguin 
Island,  where  they  had  met  with  a 

{)lentiful  crop  of  excellent  grass.  We 
abonred  hard  till  sunset,  and  then 
repaired  on  board  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  we  had  collected,  which  I 
judged  sufficient  to  last  till  our  arrival 
m  New  Zealand.  During  our  whole 
stay  we  had  cither  calms  or  light  airs 
from  the  eastward.  Little  or  no  time, 
therefore,  was  lost  bv  my  nutting  in 
at  this  place.  For  if  I  had  kept  the 
sea,  we  should  not  have  been  twenty 
leagues  advanced  farther  on  our  voy- 
age ;  and,  short  as  our  continuance 
was  here,  it  has  enabled  me  to  add 
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somewhat  to  the  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance that  has  hitherto  been  acquired 
with  this  part  of  the  globe.  ^ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
80th  of  January,  a  light  breeze  spring- 
ing up  at  W.,  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  put  to  sea  from  Adventure  Bay. 
Soon  after,  the  wind  veered  to  the 
southward,  and  increased  to  a  perfect 
stonn.  Its  fury  abated  in  the  even- 
ing, when  it  veered  to  the  £.  and 
N£.  We  pursued  our  course  to  the 
eastward  without  meeting  with  anv- 
thing  worthy  of  note,  till  the  nignt 
between  the  6th  and  7th  of  February, 
when  a  marine  belonging  to  the  Dis* 
covery  fell  overboard  and  was  never 
seen  afterward.  This  was  the  second 
misfortune  of  the  kind  that  had  hap- 
pened to  Captain  Clerke  since  he  left 
England. 

On  the  10th,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, we  discovered  the  land  of  New 
Zealand.  The  part  we  saw  proved  to 
be  Rocks  Point^  and  bore  SE.  by  S. , 
about  eight  or  nine  leagues  distant. 
After  me^ng  the  land,  1  steered  for 
Cape  Farewell,  which  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning  bore  S.  by  W., 
distant  about  four  leagues.  At  8 
o'clock  it  bore  SW.  by  S.,  about  five 
leagues  distant ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, we  had  forty-five  fathoms  water 
over  a  sandy  bottom.  In  rounding 
the  Cape  we  had  fifty  fathoms,  ana 
the  same  sort  of  bottom.  I  now 
steered  for  Stephen's  Island,  which 
we  came  Ujp  with  at  9  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  at  ten  next  morning, 
anchored  in  our  old  station  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  Unwilling  to  lose 
any  time,  our  operations  commenced 
that  very  afternoon,  when  we  landed 
a  number  of  empty  watercasks,  and 
began  to  clear  a  place  where  we  might 

^  Several  pajges  of  naturalistic  and 
other  observations  on  Van  Diemen'a 
Land,  by  Mr  Anderson — ^valuable  and 
novel  in  their  day,  but  now  devoid  of 
interest— are  here  omitted. 


set  up  the  two  observatories,  and 
tents  lor  the  reception  of  a  guanl  and 
of  such  of  our  people  whose  business 
might  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
remain  on  shore. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor 
before  several  canoes,  filled  with 
natives,  came  alongside  of  the  shiptf ; 
but  very  few  of  them  would  venture 
on  board,  which  appeared  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  I  was  well  known 
to  them  all.  There  was  one  man  in 
particular  amongst  them  whom  I  had 
treated  with  remarkable  kindness 
during  the  whole  of  my  stay  when  I 
was  last  here.  Yet  now  neither  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  nor  presents 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  come  into 
the  ship.  This  shyness  was  to  be 
accounted  for  only  upon  this  sup- 
position, that  they  were  apprehensive 
we  had  revisited  their  country  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Captain 
Fumeaux's  people.  Seeing  Omai  on 
board  my  ship  now,  whom  they  must 
have  remembered  to  have  seen  on 
board  the  Adventure  when  the  mel- 
ancholy affair  happened,  and  whose 
first  conversation  with  them,  as  they 
approached,  generally  turned  on  l^t 
subject,  they  must  be  well  assured 
that  I  was  no  longer  a  stranger  to  it. 
I  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
use  every  endeavour  to  assure  them 
of  the  continuance  of  mv  friendship, 
and  that  I  should  not  disturb  them 
on  that  account.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  had  any  weight  with 
them;  but  certain  it  is,  £at  they 
very  soon  laid  aside  all  manner  of 
restraint  and  distrust. 

On  the  13th  we  set  up  two  tents, 
one  from  each  ship,  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  had  pitched  them  formeny. 
The  observatories  were  at  the  same 
time  erected;  and  Messrs  King  and 
Bayly  began  their  operations  imme- 
diately, to  find  the  rate  of  the  time- 
keeper, and  to  make  other  observa- 
tions. The  remainder  of  the  empty 
water-casks  were  also  sent  on  shore, 
with  the  cooper  to  trim  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sailors  to  fill  them. 
Two  men  were  appointed  to  brew 
spruce  beer,  and  the  carpenter  and 
his  crew  were  ordered  to  ^^^^vA. 
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A  boat,  yrith  a  party  of  men,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  mates,  was 
sent  to  collect  grass  for  onr  cattle ; 
and  the  people  that  remained  on 
board  were  employed  in  refitting  the 
ship,  and  arrangmg  the  provisions. 
In  this  manner  we  were  all  profitably 
busied  during  our  stay.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  party  on  shore,  I  ap- 
pointed  a  guard  of  ten  marines,  and 
ordered  arms  for  all  the  workmen ; 
and  Mr  King  and  two  or  three  petty 
officers^  constantly  remained  with 
them.  A  boat  was  never  sent  to  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  ships 
without  being  armed,  and  under  the 
direction  of  such  officers  as  I  could 
depend  upon,  and  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  natives.  During 
my  former  visits  to  this  country,  I 
had  never  taken  some  of  these  pre- 
cautions ;  nor  were  they,  I  fiimly  be- 
lieve, more  necessary  now  than  they 
had  been  formerly.  But  after  the 
tragical  fstte  of  the  Adventure's  boat's 
crew  in  this  sound,  and  of  Captain 
Marion  du  Fresne,  and  of  some  of  his 
people,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,*  it  was 
impossible  totally  to  divest  ourselves 
of  all  apprehension  of  experiencing 
a  similar  calamity. 

^  If  the  natives  entertained  any  sus- 
picion of  our  revenging  these  acts  of 
Darbarity,  they  very  soon  laid  it  aside. 
For,  durinff  the  course  of  this  day,  a 
great  numuer  of  families  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  took 
up  their  residence  close  to  us ;  so 
that  there  was  not  a  spot  in  the  cove 
where  a  hut  conld  be  put  up,  that 
was  not  occupied  by  them,  except  the 
place  where  we  had  fixed  our  little 
encampment.  This  they  left  us  in 
quiet  possession  of;  but  they  came 
and  took  away  the  ruins  of  some  old 
huts  that  were  there,  as  materials  for 
their  new  erections.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  with  what  facility  they  build 
these  occasional  places  of  abode.  I 
have  seen  above  twenty  of  them 
erected  on  a  spot  of  ground  that,  not 
an  hour  before,  was  covered  with 
shrubs  and  plants.  They  cenerally 
bring  some  part  of  the  materials  with 

'  In  1772,  aee  ante,  p.  5^«.         I 


them  ;  the  rest  they  find  upon  the 
premises.  I  was  present  when  a 
number  of  people  landed,  and  built 
one  of  these  villages.  The  moment 
the  canoes  reached  the  shore,  the  men 
leaped  out,  and  at  once  took  posses- 
sion of  a  piece  of  ground,  by  tearing 
up  the  plants  and  shrubs,  or  sticking 
up  some  part  of  the  framing  of  a  hut. 
They  then  returned  to  their  canoes, 
and  secured  their  weajtons  b^  setting 
them  up  against  a  tree,  or  placmg  them 
in  such  a  position  that  they  could  be 
laid  hold  of  in  an  instant.  I  took 
particular  notice  that  no  one  neglected 
this  precaution.  While  the  men  were 
employed  in  raising  the  huts,  the 
women  were  not  idle.  Some  were 
stationed  to  take  care  of  the  canoes  ; 
others  to  secure  the  provisions,  and 
the  few  utensils  in  their  possession ; 
and  the  rest  went  to  gather  dry  sticks, 
that  a  fire  might  be  prepared  for  dress- 
ing their  victuals.  As  to  the  children , 
I  kept  them,  as  also  some  of  the  more 
ageo,  sufficiently  occupied  in  scram- 
bling for  beads,  till  I  had  emptied 
my  pockets,  and  then  I  left  tnem. 
These  temporary  habitations  are  abun- 
dantly sumcient  to  afford  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  rain,  which  is  the  only 
purpose  they  are  meant  to  answer.  I 
observed  that  generally,  if  not  always, 
the  same  tribe  or  family,  though  it 
were  ever  so  large,  associated  and 
built  together ;  so  that  we  frequently 
saw  a  vulage,  as  well  as  their  lai^ger 
towns,  divided  into  different  districts 
by  low  pallisades,  or  some  similar 
mode  of  separatioxu 

The  advantage  we  received  from 
the  natives  coming  to  live  with  us 
was  not  inconsiderable.  For  every 
day,  when  the  weather  would  permit, 
some  of  them  went  out  to  catch  fish  ; 
and  we  generally  got,  by  exchanges, 
a  good  snare  of  the  produce  of  their 
labours.  This  supply,  and  what  our 
own  nets  and  lines  afiorded  ns,  wis  so 
ample,  that  we  seldom  were  in  want 
of  nsh.  Nor  was  there  any  deficiency 
of  other  refreshments.  Celery,  scurvy- 
grass,  and  portable  soup  were  boiled 
with  the  pease  and  wheat,  for  both 
ships'  companies,  every  day  during 
Qiv  whole  stay ;  and  they  had  spnice- 
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beer  for  their  drink,  so  that,  if  any 
of  our  people  had  contracted  the 
seeds  of  the  scarry,  snch  a  regimen 
soon  remoTed  them.  Bat  the  trath 
is,  when  we  arrired  here,  there  were 
only  two  invalids  (and  these  on  hoard 
the  Resolation)  apon  the  sick  lists  in 
both  ships.  liesides  the  natives  who 
took  up  their  abode  close  to  as,  we 
were  occasionally  visited  by  others  of 
them  whose  residence  was  not  far  off, 
and  by  some  who  lived  more  remote. 
Their  articles  of  commerce  were  cari- 
osities, fish,  and  women.  The  two 
first  always  came  to  a  good  market ; 
which  the  latter  did  not  The  sea- 
men had  taken  a  kind  of  dislike  to 
these  people,  and  were  either  nnwiU- 
ing  or  afraid  to  associate  with  them  ; 
which  prodaced  this  good  effect,  that 
I  knew  no  instance  of  a  man's  qait- 
ting  his  station  to  go  to  their  habita- 
tions. 

Amon^  oar  occasional  visitors 
was  a  chief  named  Eahoora,  who,  as 
I  was  informed,  headed  the  partr 
that  cat  off  Captain  Fomeaazi 
l)eople,  and  himself  killed  Mr  Rowe, 
the  officer  who  commanded.  To  jadge 
of  the  character  of  Kahoora,  by  what 
I  heard  from  many  of  his  coontry- 
men,  he  seemed  to  be  more  feared 
than  beloved  amongst  them.  Not 
satisfied  with  telling  me  that  he  was 
a  very  bad  man,  some  of  them  even 
importaned  me  to  kill  him  ;  and,  I 
beueve,  th^  were  not  a  little  sar- 
prised  that  I  did  not  listen  to  them ; 
for,  according  to  their  ideas  of  eqaity, 
this  onffht  to  have  been  done.  Bat 
if  I  had  followed  the  advice  of  all  oar 
I>retended  friends,  I  might  have  ex- 
tirpated the  whole  race ;  for  the 
people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  by 
turns,  applied  to  me  to  destroy  the 
other.  One  wonld  have  aunost 
thought  it  impossible  that  so  strikins 
a  proof  of  the  divided  state  in  which 
this  miserable  people  live  could  have 
been  assigned.  And  yet  I  was  sure  that 
I  did  not  misconceive  the  meaning  of 
those  who  made  these  strange  appli- 
cations to  me ;  for  Omai,  whose  Ifui- 
gaagp  was  a  dialect  of  thdr  own,  and 
perfectly  nnderstood  all  that  they 
said,  waa  onr  interpreter. 


On  the  15th,  I  made  an  excursion 
in  my.  boat  to  look  for  grass,  and 
visited  the  <'hit>pah,"  or  fortified 
villase,^  at  the  Sw.  point  of  MotaanL 
and  the  places  where  oar  gardens  haa 
been  planted  on  that  island.  There 
were  no  people  at  the  former;  but 
the  houses  and  pallisades  had  been 
rebuilt,  and  were  now  in  a  state  of 
good  repair;  and  there  were  other 
evident  marks  of  its  having  been  in- 
habited not  lonff  before. 

When  the  Adventore  arrived  first 
at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  1778, 
Mr  Bayly  fixed  upon  this  place  for 
making  his  observations  ;  and  he  and 
the  people  with  him,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  planted  several  spots  with 
English  ffarden  seeds.  Not  the  least 
vestige  of  these  now  remained.  It  is 
probable  that  they  had  been  all  rooted 
out  to  make  room  for  buildings, 
when  the  village  was  re-inhabitM; 
for  at  all  the  other  gardens  then 
planted  by  Captain  Fomeauz,  al- 
though now  wholly  overrun  with 
the  weeds  of  the  country,  we  found 
cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purslane, 
radishes,  mustard,  kc,,  and  a  few 
potatoes.  These  potatoes,  which 
were  first  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  been  great^  im- 
proved bv  change  of  soil ;  and,  with 
proper  cultivation,  would  be  snperior 
to  those  produced  in  most  other 
countries.  Though  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  fond  of  this  root,  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  plant  a  single  one 
(much  less  any  other  of  the  articles 
which  we  had  introduced) ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  clearing 
ground  where  potatoes  had  been  once 
planted,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  now  remaining. 

On  the  16th,  at  daybreak,  I  set  out 
with  a  party  of  men,  in  five  boats,  to 
collect  food  for  our  cattle.    Captain 

^  Of  which  a  minute  description  is 
given  in  the  account  of  Cook's  first 
voyage,  in  Hawkesworth's  Collection. 
The  luppahs,  or  pahs,  of  New  Zea- 
land have  become  painfhlly  familiar 
to  Endish  minds  oy  the  ex^M(ns&s»^ 
of  the  latA  ^«t  Vn  >abX.  «(^si£^  « 
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Gierke,  and  several  of  the  officers, 
Omai,  and  two  of  the  natives,  accom- 
panied me.  We  proceeded  about 
three  leagues  up  the  sound,  and  then 
landed  on  the  east  side,  at  a  place 
where  I  had  formerly  been.  Here  we 
cut  as  much  grass  as  loaded  the  two 
launches.  As  we  returned  down  the 
sound,  we  visited  Grass  Cove,  the 
memorable  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
Captain  Fumeaux's  i)eople. 

We  stayed  here  till  the  evening, 
when,  having  loaded  the  rest  of  the 
boats  with  grass,  celery,  scurvy rgrass, 
&c.,  we  embarked  to  return  to  the 
ships.  We  had  prevailed  upou  Pedro 
to  launch  his  canoe  and  accompany 
us ;  but  we  had  scarcely  put  ofif  from 
t^e  shore,  when  the  wind  befi^an  to 
blow  very  hard  at  NW.,  which  ooliged 
him  to  put  hack.  We  proceeded  our- 
selves, but  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  that  we  could  reach  the 
ships,  where  some  of  the  boats  did 
not  arrive  till  1  o'clock  the  next 
rooming ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
t^ey  got  on  board  then,  for  it  after- 
ward olew  a  perfect  storm,  with  abun- 
dance of  rain,  so  that  no  manner  of 
work  could  go  forward  that  day.  In 
the  evening  the  gale  ceased,  and  the 
wind  havmg  veered  to  the  east, 
brought  with  it  fair  weather.  The 
next  day  we  resumed  our  works ;  the 
natives  ventured  out  to  catch  &ah. ; 
and  Pedro,  with  all  his  family,  came 
and  took  up  his  abode  near  us.  This 
chiefs  proper  name  is  Matahouah  ; 
the  other  being  ^iven  him  by  some  of 
my  people  dunng  my  last  voyage, 
which  I  did  not  know  till  now.  He 
was,  however,  equally  well  known 
amongst  his  countrymen  by  both 
names. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  forenoon,  we 
had  another  storm  from  the  NW. 
Though  this  was  not  of  so  long  con- 
tinuance as  the  former,  the  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  hills  were  far  more 
violent,  insomuch  that  we  were 
obliged  to  strike  the  yards  and  top- 
masts to  the  very  utmost ;  and,  even 
with  all  this  precaution,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  rode  it  out.  These 
storma  are  very  frequent  here,  and 
sometimea  yiolent  a&d  trouUeaomA, 


The  neighbouring  mountains,  which 
at  these  times  are  always  loaded  with 
vapours,  not  only  increase  the  force 
of  the  wind,  but  alter  its  direction  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  two  blasts 
follow  each  other  from  the  same  qvLBi- 
ter  ;  and  the  nearer  the  shore,  the 
more  their  effects  are  felt.  The  next 
day  we  were  visited  by  a  tribe  or 
family  consisting  of  about  thirty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  came  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
sound.  I  had  never  seen  them  be- 
fore. The  name  of  their  chief  was 
Tomatongeauooranuc,  a  man  of  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  cheerful 
open  countenance ;  and,  indeed,  the 
rest  of  his  tribe  were,  in  general,  the 
handsomest  of  the  New  &aland  race 
I  had  ever  met  with.  By  this  time 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sound  had  settled  them- 
selves about  us.  Great  numbers  of 
them  daily  frequented  the  ships  and 
the  encampment  on  shore;  but  the 
latter  became  by  far  the  most  favourite 
place  of  resort,  while  our  people  there 
were  melting  some  seal  blubber.  No 
GreenUmder  was  ever  fonder  of  train 
oil  than  our  friends  here  seem  to  be. 
They  relished  the  very  skimmings  of 
the  kettle  and  dregs  of  the  casks ; 
but  a  little  of  the  pure  stinking  oil 
was  a  delicious  feast,  so  eagerly  de- 
sired, that  I  supposed  it  is  seldom 
enjoyed. 

Having  got  on  board  as  much  hay 
and  grass  as  we  judged  sufficient  to 
serve  the  cattle  till  our  arrival  at 
Otaheite,  and  having  completed  the 
wood  and  water  of  both  ships,  on  the 
2Sd  we  struck  our  tents,  and  carried 
everything  off  from  the  ^ore ;  and 
next  morning  we  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  out  of  the  cove.  But  the  wind 
not  being  very  fair,  and  finding  that 
the  tide  of  ebb  would  be  spent  before 
we  could  get  out  of  the  sound,  we 
cast  anchor  again  a  little  without  the 
Island  Motuara,  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  putting  into 
the  strait.  While  we  were  unmooring 
and  getting  under  sail,  Tomaton- 
geauooranuc, Matahouah,  and  many 
more  of  the  natives,  came  to  take 
their  leave  of  us^  or  rather  to  obtaioiy 
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if  they  could,  some  additional  present 
from  us  before  we  left  them.  These 
two  chiefs  became  suitors  to  me  for 
som^  goats  and  hogs.  Accordingly, 
I  eave  to  Matahouah  two  goats,  a 
male  and  female  with  kid ;  and  to 
Tomatongeauooranuc  two  pigs,  a  boar 
and  a  sow.  They  made  me  a  pro- 
mise not  to  kill  them,  though  I  must 
own  I  put  no  great  faith  in  this.  The 
animals  which  Captain  Fumeaux  sent 
on  shore  here,  and  which  soon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  I 
was  now  told  were  all  dead ;  but  I 
could  get  no  intelligence  about  the 
fate  of  those  I  had  left  in  West  Bay, 
and  in  Cannibal  Cove,  when  I  was 
here  in  the  course  of  my  last  voyage. 
However,  all  the  natives  whom  1  con- 
versed with  agreed  that  poultry  are 
now  to  be  met  with  wild  in  the  woods 
behind  Ship  Cove  ;  and  I  was  after- 
ward informed,  by  the  two  youths 
who  went  away  with  us,  that  Tiratou, 
a  popular  chief  amongst  them,  had  a 
great  many  cocks  and  hens  in  his 
separate  possession,  and  one  of  the 
sows. 

On  my  present  arrival  at  this  place, 
I  fully  intended  to  have  left  not  only 
goats  and  hogs,  but  sheep,  and  a 
young  bull,  with  two  heifers,  if  I 
could  have  found  either  a  chief  power- 
ful enough  to  protect  and  keep  them, 
or  a  place  where  there  might  be  a 
probability  of  their  being  concealed 
from  those  who  would  ignorantly 
attempt  to  destroy  them.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  presented  itself 
to  me.  I  could  not  leam  that  there 
remained  in  our  neighbourhood  any 
tribe  whose  numbers  could  secure  to 
them  a  superiority  of  power  over  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  To  have 
given  the  animals  to  any  of  the  na- 
tives who  possessed  no  such  {wwer, 
would  not  nave  answered  the  inten- 
tion ;  for  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
no  man's  propertv  is  secure,  they 
would  soon  nave  fallen  a  prey  to  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  been  either  sepa- 
rated or  killed ;  but  most  likely  both. 
This  was  so  evident,  from  wnat  we 
had  observed  since  our  arrival,  that  I 
had  resolved  to  leave  no  kind  of  ani- 
mal, till  Matahouah  and  the  other 


chief  solicited  me  for  the  hogs  and 
goats.  As  I  could  spare  them,  1  let 
them  go,  to  take  their  chance.  I 
have,  at  different  times,  left  in  New 
Zealand  no  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
hogs,  besides  those  put  on  shore  by 
Captain  Furneaux.  It  will  be  a  little 
extraordinary,  therefore,  if  this  race 
should  not  increase  and  be  preserved 
here,  either  in  a  wild  or  in  a  domestic 
state,  or  in  both. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor 
near  Motuara   before  three  or  four 
canoes  filled  with  natives  came  off  to 
us  from  the  south-east  side  of  the 
sound,  and  a  brisk  trade  was  carried 
on  with  them  for  the  curiosities  of 
this  place.     In  one  of  these  canoes 
was  Kahoora,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the  party 
who  cut  off  the  crew  of  the  Adven- 
ture's boat    This  was  the  third  time 
he  had  visited  us  without  betraying 
the  smallest  appearance  of  fear.    I  was 
ashore  when  he  now  arrived,  but  had 
got  on  board  just  as  he  was  goinff 
away.    Omai,  who  had  returned  with 
m^  presently  pointed  him  out  and 
solicited  me  to  snoot  him.     Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Kahoora,  threatening  to  be  his  execu- 
tioner if  ever  he  presumed  to  visit  us 
again.    The  New  Zealander  paid  so 
little  regard  to  these  threats  that  he 
retumea  the  next  morning  with  his 
whole  family — ^men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— to  the  number  of  twenty  and 
upwards.     Omai  was  the  first  who 
acquainted  me  with  his  being  along- 
side the  ship,  and  desired  to  know  if 
he  should  ask  him  to  come  on  boud. 
I  told  him  he  might;  and  accordingly 
he  introduced  the  chief  into  the  cabin, 
8&yui&    '*  There   is    Kahoora ;    kill 
him !  '    But,  as  if  he  had  forgot  his 
former  threats,  or  were  afraid  that  I 
should  call  upon  him  to  perform  them, 
he  immediately  retired.     In  a  short 
time,  however,  he  returned ;  and  see- 
ing the  chief  unhurt,  he  expostulated 
with  me  very  earnestly,  saying,  "Why 
do  you  not  kill  him  f    You  toll  me  if 
a  man  kills  another  in  England  that 
he  is  hanged  for  it.    This  man  has 
killed  ten,  and  yet  you  will  not  kill 
him,  though  many  o£  hla  cxstox^srfs&ssBL 
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desire  it,  and  it  would  be  very  good." 
ihnai'fl  aigaments,  though  specious 
enough,  having  no  weight  with  me,  I 
desh^  him  to  ask  the  chief  why  he 
had  killed  Captain  Fumeaux's  people. 
At  this  question,  Eahoora  folded  his 
arms,  hung  down  his  head,  and  looked 
Hko  one  caught  in  a  trap ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  he  expected  instant  deatlu 
But  no  sooner  was  he  assured  of  his 
safety  tlian  he  became  cheerfuL  He 
did  not,  however,  seem  willing  to  give 
me  an  answer  to  the  question  uiat 
had  been  put  to  him  till  I  had  again 
and  again  repeated  my  promise  that 
he  should  not  be  hurt.  Then  he  yen- 
tared  to  tell  us  that  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen, having  brought  a  stone 
hatchet  to  barter,  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  offered  took  it,  and  would 
neither  return  it  nor  give  anything 
for  it ;  on  which  the  owner  of  it 
snatched  up  the  bread  as  an  equiva- 
lent, and  then  the  ouarrel  began. 

The  remainder  of  Eahoora's  account 
of  this  unhappy  affair  differed  very 
little  firom  what  we  had  before  learned 
from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He 
mentioned  the  narrow  escape  he  had 
daring  the  fray,  a  musket  being 
levelleid  at  him,  which  he  avoided  by 
akalking  behind  the  boat,  and  another 
man  who  stood  close  to  him  was  shot 
dead.  As  soon  as  the  musket  was 
discharged,  he  instantly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  attack  Mr  Rowe,  who 
commanded  the  party,  and  who  de- 
fended himself  with  his  hanger  (with 
which  he  woonded  Kahoora  in  the 
arm),  till  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Mr  Barney,  who  was  sent  bv 
Captain  Fomeauz  the  next  day  with 
an  armed  party  to  look  for  his  missing 
people,  upon  discovering  the  horrid 
proofs  of  their  shocking  fate,  had  fired 
several  volleys  amongst  the  crowds  of 
natives  who  still  remained  assembled 
on  the  spot,  and  were,  probably,  par- 
taking of  the  detestable  banquet.  It 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had 

,    not  fired  in  vain,  and  that  therefore 
:  aome  of  the  murderers  and  devourers 

*  of  our  unhappy  countrymen  had  suf- 
fered under  our  just  resentment. 
Upon   inquiry,    however,   into   this 

.  mMtter,  not  only  from  Kahoora,  but 
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from  others  who  had  opportunities 
of  knowing;  it  appeared  that  our 
supposition  was  groundless,  and  that 
not  one  of  the  shots  fired  by  Mr 
Bumey's  people  had  taken  effect  so 
as  to  kill  or  even  to  hurt  a  single 
person. 

It  was  evident  that  most  of  the 
natives  we  had  met  with  since  our 
arrival,  as  they  knew  I  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  mas- 
sacre, expected  I  should  avenge  it 
with  the  death  of  Kahoora.  And 
many  of  them  seemed  not  only  to 
wish  it,  but  expressed  their  surprise 
at  my  forbearance.  As  he  c-ould  not 
be  ignorant  of  this,  it  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  me  that  he  put  himself  so 
often  in  my  power.  When  he  visited 
us  while  the  ships  lay  in  the  cove, 
confiding  in  the  number  of  his  friends 
that  accompanied  him,  he  might  think 
himself  safe.  But  his  two  last  visits 
had  been  made  under  such  circum- 
stances that  he  could  no  longer  rely 
upon  tiiis.  We  were  then  at  anchor 
in  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  and  at 
some  distance  from  any  shore,  so  that 
he  could  not  have  any  assistance  from 
thence,  nor  flatter  Mroself  he  could 
have  the  means  of  making  his  escape 
had  I  determined  to  detain  him.  And 
yet,  after  his  first  fears  on  being  in- 
terrogated were  over,  he  was  so  far 
from  entertaining  any  uneasy  sensa- 
tions, that  on  seeinff  a  portrait  of  one 
of  his  countrymen  hanging  up  in  the 
cabin  he  desired  to  have  his  own  por- 
trait drawn,  and  sat  till  Mr  Webber 
had  finished  it  without  marluDg  the 
least  impatience.  I  must  confess  I 
admired  his  courage,  and  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  oroerve  the  extent  of 
the  confidence  he  put  in  me.  For  he 
placed  his  whole  siEdety  in  the  declar- 
ations I  had  uniformly  made  to  those 
who  solicited  his  death ;  that  I  had 
always  been  a  friend  to  them  all,  and 
would  continue  so,  unless  they  gave 
me  cause  to  act  otherwise  ;  that  as  to 
their  inhuman  treatmentof  our  people, 
1  should  think  no  more  of  it,  the 
transaction  having  happened  long  ago, 
and  when  I  was  not  present;  but 
that,  if  ever  they  maiie  a  second 
attempt  of  that  kind,  they  might 
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rest  assured  of  feeling  the  weight  of 
my  resentment. 

For  some  time  before  we  arrived  at 
New  Zealand,  Omai  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  take  one  of  the  natives  with 
him  to  his  own  coontry.  We  had 
not  been  there  many  days  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  gratified 
in  this,  for  a  youih.  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  named  Ta- 
weiharooa,  offered  to  accompany  him, 
and  took  up  his  residence  on  ooard. 
I  paid  little  attention  to  this  at  first, 
imagining  that  he  would  leave  us 
when  we  were  about  to  depart,  and 
after  he  had  got  what  he  could  from 
Omai.  At  length,  finding  that  he 
was  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  so  with 
us,  and  having  learned  that  ne  was 
the  onlj  son  of  a  deceased  chief ;  and 
that  his  mother,  still  living,  was  a 
woman  much  respected  here,  I  was 
apprehensive  that  Omai  had  deceived 
him  and  his  friends  hj  ^vinj|^  them 
hopes  and  assurances  of  his  being  sent 
back.  I  therefore  caused  it  to  be 
made  known  to  them  all  that  if  the 
yonnff  man  went  away  with  na  he 
would  never  return.  But  this  declar- 
ation seemed  to  make  no  sort  of  im- 
pression. The  afternoon  before  we 
left  the  cove,  Tiratoutou,  his  mother, 
came  on  board,  to  receive  her  last 
present  from  OmaL  The  same  even- 
ing, she  and  TaweiharooajMurted  with 
all  the  marks  of  tender  affection  that 


miffht  be  expected  between  a  parent 
ana  a  child  who  were  never  to  meet 
again.  But  she  said  she  woidd  ciy 
no  more ;  and,  sure  enough,  she  kept 
her  word,  for  when  she  returned  the 
next  morning  to  take  her  last  farewell 
of  him,  all  the  time  she  was  on  board 
she  remained  quite  cheerful,  and  went 
away  wholly  unconcerned. 

That  Taweiharooa  might  be  sent 
away  in  a  manner  becoming  his  birth, 
another  youth  was  to  have  gone  with 
him  as  a  servant ;  and  with  this  view, 
as  we  supposed,  he  remained  on  board 
till  we  were  about  to  sail,  when  his 
friends  took  him  ashore.  However^ 
his  place  was  supplied  next  morning 
by  another,  a  boy  of  about  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Kokoa.  He 
was  presented  to  me  by  his  own 
father,  who^  I  believe,  would  have 
parted  with  his  dog  with  &r  less  in- 
oifference.  The  very  little  clothing 
the  boy  had,  he  stripped  him  of,  imd 
left  him  as  naked  as  he  was  bom.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  these  people  of  the  impro- 
bability, or  rather  of  uie  imjMMsibiiity, 
of  these  youths  ever  returning  home. 
Not  one,  not  even  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, seemed  to  trouble  themselves 
about  their  future  fate.  Since  this 
was  the  case,  and  I  was  well  satisfied 
that  the  boys  would  be  no  losers  by 
exchange  of  place,  I  the  more  readily 
gave  my  consent  to  their  going.^ 
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FROM  LEAVnra  new  ZEALAND  TO  OUB  ABRIYAL  AT  OTAHEITE, 

OB  THB  800IETT  ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  L 

On  the  25th,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  ft  IJKht  breeze  springing  up 
at  NW.  by  W^,  we  weighed,  stood  out 
of  the  sound,  and  made  sail  through 
the  strait,  with  the  Discoveir  in  com- 
pany. We  had  hardly  got  the  len^ 
of  Cape  Tierawhitte,  when  the  wind 


took  us  aback  at  SE.  It  oontinned 
in  this  quarter  till  2  o'dock  the 
next  morning,  when  we  had  a  fow 

1  Omission  is  made  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  Chapter,  and  of  Chapter 
YIII. — the  latter  entirely  written  by 
Mr  Anderson — ^which  are  occupied 
with   dissertations   on  tba  miOinSkiw 
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hours'  calm.  After  which  we  had  a 
breeze  at  N. ;  but  here  it  fixed  not 
long,  before  it  veered  to  the  E.,  and 
after  that  to  the  S.  At  length,  on  the 
27lii,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
took  our  departure  from  Cape  Palliser. 
We  had  a  fine  gale,  and  I  steered  £. 
by  N.  We  had  no  sooner  lost  sight 
of  the  land  than  our  two  New  Zealand 
adventurers,  the  sea  sickness  they  now 
experienced  giving  a  turn  to  their  re- 
flections, repented  heartily  of  the  step 
they  had  taken.  All  the  soothing 
encouragement  we  could  think  of 
availed  but  little.  They  wept,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  made 
their  lamentations  in  a  kind  of  song, 
which,  as  far  as  we  could  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  was  expres- 
sive of  their  praises  of  their  country 
and  people,  from  which  they  were  to 
be  separated  for  ever.  Thus  they 
continued  for  many  days,  till  their 
sea  sickness  wore  oii,  and  the  tumult 
of  their  minds  began  to  subside.  Then 
these  fits  of  lamentation  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  and  at  length  en- 
tirely ceased.  Their  native  country 
and  their  friends  were  by  degrees  for- 
got, and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly 
attached  to  us  as  if  they  had  been 
bom  amongst  us. 

On  the  29th  [of  March],  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  as  we  were  standing  to  the 
N£.,  the  Discovery  made  the  signal  of 
seeing  land.  We  saw  it  from  the  mast- 
head almost  the  same  moment,  bear- 
ing NE.  by  E.  by  compass.  We  soon 
discovered  it  to  be  an  island  of  no 
great  extent,  and  stood  for  it  till  sun- 
set, when  it  bore  NNK,  distant  about 
two  or  three  leagues.  The  night  was 
spent  in  standing  off  and  on,  and  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning  I  bore  up 
ibr  the  lee  or  west  side  of  the  island^ 
as  neither  anchorage  nor  landing  ap- 
peared to  be  practicable  on  the  south 
nde,  on  account  of  a  great  surf  which 
broke  everywhere  with  violence  against 
the  ^ore,  or  against  the  reef  that  sur- 
rounded it. 
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manners,  and  customs,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  but  do  not  in  any 
way  relate  to  the  actual  transactions 
oftbo  Yoyago, 


We  presently  found  that  the  island 
was  inhabited,  aud  saw  several  people 
on  a  point  of  the  land  we  had  passed, 
wading  to  the  reef,  where,  as  they 
found  the  ship  leaving  them  quickly, 
they  remained    But  others,  who  soon 
appeared  in  different  parts,  followed 
her  course,  and  sometimes  several  of 
them  collected  into  small  bodies,  who 
made  a  shouting  noise  all  together, 
nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  Zealand.     Between  7 
and  8  o'clock,  we  were  at  the  WNW. 
pait  of  the  island,  and,  being  near 
the  shore,  we  could  perceive  with  our 
glasses  that  several  of  the  natives, 
who  appeared  upon  a  sandy  beach, 
were  all  armed  with  lon^  spears  and 
clubs,  which  they  brandished  in  the 
air  with  signs  of  threatening,  or  as 
some  on  board  interpreted  their  atti- 
tudes, with  invitations  to  land.    Most 
of  them  appeared  naked,  except  having 
a  sort  of  girdle,  which,  being  brought 
up  between  the  thighs,  covered  that 
part  of  the  body.     But  some  of  them 
had  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colours, 
white,  striped,  or  chequered,  which 
they  wore  as  a  garment,  thrown  about 
their  shoulders.     And  almost  all  of 
them  had  a  white  wrapper  about  their 
heads,  not  much  unli&e  a  turban,  or, 
in  some  instances,  like  a  high  conical 
cap.     We  could  also  perceive  that 
they  were  of  a  tawny  colour,  and  in 
general  of  a  middling  stature,  but 
robust,  and  inclining  to  corpulence. 

At  this  time,  a  small  canoe  was 
launched  in  a  great  huny  from  the 
farther  end  of  tiie  beach,  and  a  man 
getting  into  it,  put  off,  as  with  a  view 
to  reach  the  ship.  On  perceiving 
this,  I  brought  to,  that  we  might  re- 
ceive the  visit ;  but  the  man's  resolu- 
tion failing,  he  soon  returned  toward 
the  beach,  where,  after  some  time,  an- 
other man  joined  him  in  the  canoe  ; 
and  then  they  both  paddled  towards 
us.  They  stopped  short,  however,  as 
if  afraid  to  approach,  until  Omai,  who 
addressed  them  in  the  Otahcite  lan- 
guage, in  some  measure  quieted  their 
apprehensions.  They  then  came  near 
enough  to  take  some  beads  and  nails, 
which  were  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood 
and  thrown  into  the  canoe.     They 
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seemed  afraid  to  touch  these  things, 
and  put  the  piece  of  wood  aside  with* 
out  untying  them.  This,  however, 
might  arise  from  superstition ;  for 
Omai  told  as,  that  when  they  saw  as 
offering  them  presents,  they  asked 
something  for  their  "  Eatooa,  or  god. 
He  also,  perhaps  improperly,  put  the 
question  to  them,  "whether  they 
ever  ate  human  flesh?"  which  they 
answered  in  the  negative,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  indignation  and  abhorrence. 
One  of  them,  whose  name  was  Mou- 
rooa,  being  asked  how  he  came  by  a 
scar  on  his  forehead,  told  us  that  it 
was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  he 
had  got  in  fighting  with  the  people  of 
an  isuaid  which  lies  to  the  north-east- 
ward, who  sometimes  came  to  invade 
them.  They  afterward  took  hold  of 
a  rope.  Still,  however,  they  would 
not  venture  on  board ;  but  told  Omai, 
who  understood  them  pretty  well, 
that  their  countrymen  on  shore  had 
given  them  this  caution,  at  the  same 
time  directing  them  to  inauire  from 
whence  our  3iip  came,  and  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  captain.  On  our 
part,  we  inquired  the  name  of  the 
island,  which  they  called  "Mangya" 
or  '*  Mangeea ;"  and  sometimes  added 
to  it  "Nooe,  nai,  naiwa."  The  name 
of  their  chief,  they  said,  was  Orooaeeka. 
Mourooa  was  lusty  and  well  made, 
but  not  very  tall.  His  features  were 
agreeable,  and  his  disposition  seeming- 
ly no  less  so ;  for  he  made  several  droll 
gesticulations,  which  indicated  both 

food-nature  and  a  share  of  humour, 
[e  also  made  others  which  seemed  of 
a  serious  kind,  and  repeated  some 
words  with  a  devout  air,  before  he 
ventured  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope  at 
the  ship's  stem ;  which  was  probably 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  some  divinity.  His  colour 
was  nearly  of  the  same  cast  with  that 
common  to  the  most  southern  Euro- 
peans. The  other  man  was  not  so 
nandsome.  Both  of  them  had  strong; 
straight  hair,  of  a  jet  colour,  tied  to- 
gether on  the  crown  of  the  head  %vith 
a  bit  of  cloth.  They  wore  such  girdles 
as  we  had  perceived  about  those  on 
shore,  and  we  found  they  were  a  sub- 
stance made  from  the  Jiarus  ^papyri- 


fera^  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
other  islands  of  this  ocean^  It  was 
glazed  like  the  sort  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  but  the  cloth 
on  their  heads  was  white,  like  that 
which  is  found  at  Otaheite.  They 
had  on  a  kind  of  sandals,  made  of  a 
grassy  substance  interwoven,  which 
we  also  observed  were  worn  bv  those 
who  stood  upon  the  beach,  and,  as  we 
supposed,  intended  to  defend  their 
feet  affainst  the  rough  coral  rock. 
Their  oeards  were  long ;  and  the  in- 
side of  their  arms,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  and  some  other  parts, 
were  punctured  or  tattooed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  almost 
all  the  other  islands  in  the  South  Sea. 
The  lobe  of  their  ears  was  pierced,  or 
rather  slit,  and  to  such  a  length,  that 
one  of  them  stuck  there  a  Imife  and 
some  beads  which  he  had  received 
from  as ;  and  the  same  person  had 
two  polished  pearl  shells,  and  a  bunch 
of  human  hair,  loosely  twisted,  hang^ 
inff  about  his  neck,  which  was  the 
only  ornament  we  observed.  The 
canoe  they  came  in  (which  was  the 
only  one  we  saw)  was  not  above  ten 
feet  long,  and  very  narrow ;  but  both 
strong  and  neatly  made.  The  fore- 
I^art  had  a  flat  board  fastened  over  it, 
and  projecting  out,  to  prevent  the 
sea  getting  in  on  plunging,  like  the 
small  "evaas"  at  Otaheite;  but  it 
had  an  upright  stem,  about  five  feet 
high,  like  some  in  New  Zealand ;  and 
the  upper  end  of  this  stem-post  was 
forked.  The  lower  part  of  the  canoe 
was  of  white  wood,  but  the  upper  was 
black ;  and  their  paddles  made  of  wood 
of  the  same  colour,  not  above  three  feet 
long,  broad  at  one  end,  and  blunted. 
They  paddled  either  end  of  the  canoe 
forwam  indifferently,  and  only  tumed 
about  their  faces  to  paddle  the  con* 
trary  way. 

We  now  stood  off  and  on,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ships  were  in  a  proper 
station,  about  10  o'clock  I  ordered 
two  boats,  one  of  them  from  the  Dis* 
covery  to  sound  the  coast,  and  to  en* 
deavour  to  find  a  landing-place.  With 
this  view,  I  went  in  one  of  them  my- 
self, taking  with  me  such  articles  to 
give  the  natives  as  I  th^^oj^goX  ^sxvgfsfik 
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serve  to  gain  their  goodwill.  I  had 
no  sooner  put  off  from  the  ship  than 
the  canoe,  with  the  two  men  which 
had  left  us  not  long  hefore,  paddled 
towards  my  boat ;  and,  having  come 
alongside,  Moorooa  stepped  into  her, 
without  bein^  asked,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Omai,  who  was 
with  me,  was  ordered  to  inquire  of 
him  where  we  could  land,  and  he 
directed  us  to  two  different  places. 
But  I  saw  with  regret  that  tue  at- 
tempt could  not  be  made  at  either 
place,  unless  at  the  risk  of  having 
our  boats  filled  with  water,  or  even 
staved  to  pieces.  Nor  were  we  more 
fortunate  in  our  search  for  anchorage, 
for  we  could  find  no  bottom  till  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  breakers.  There 
we  met  witti  from  forty  to  twenty 
fathoms  depth,  over  sharp  coral  rocks, 
so  that  anchoring  would  have  been 
attended  with  much  more  danger  than 
landing.  Thus  were  we  obliged  to 
leave,  nn visited,  this  fine  island,  which 
seemed  capable  of  supplying  all  our 
wants. 

The  natives  of  Mangeea  seem  to 
resemble  those  of  Otaheite  and  the 
Marquesas  in  the  beauty  of  their  per- 
sons more  than  any  other  nation  I 
have  seen  in  these  seas;  having  a 
smooth  skin,  and  not  being  muscular. 
Their  general  disposition  also  corre- 
sponds, as  far  as  we  had  opportunities 
of  judging,  with  that  which  distin- 
guishes tiae  first-mentioned  people. 
For  they  are  not  only  cheerful,  but, 
as  Mourooa  showed  us,  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  lascivious  gesticulations 
which  the  Otaheiteans  practise  in  their 
dances.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that 
their  method  of  living  is  similar ;  for, 
though  the  nature  of  the  country  pre- 
Tented  onr  seeing  many  of  their  habi- 
tations, we  observed  one  house  near 
the  beach,  which  much  resembled, 
in  its  mode  of  construction,  those  of 
Otaheite.  It  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  grove  of  trees,  and  appeared  to 
be  al^ut  thirty  feet  long,  and  seven 
or  eight  high,  with  an  open  end, 
which  represented  an  ellipse  divided 
transversely.  Before  it  was  spread 
something  white  on  a  few  bushes, 
wbicb  we  coigectored  to  be  a  fishing- 


net,  and,  to  appearance,  of  a  very 
delicate  texture. 

They  salute  strangers  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
by  joining  noses ;  adding,  however, 
the  additional  ceremony  of  taking  the 
hand  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
paving  civilities,  and  rubbing  it  with 
a  degree  of  force  upon  their  nose  and 
mouth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Afteb  leaving  Mangeea,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th,  we  continued  our 
course  northward  all  that  night,  and 
till  noon  on  the  31st,  when  we  again 
saw  land,  in  the  direction  of  NE.  by 
K.,  distant  eight  or  ten  leagues. 
Next  morning  at  8  o'clock,  we  had 
eot  abreast  of  its  north  end,  within 
fuur  leagues  of  it,  but  to  leeward,  and 
could  now  pronounce  it  to  be  an 
island,  nearl^f  of  the  same  appearance 
and  extent  with  that  we  had  so  lately 
left.  At  the  same  time,  another 
island,  but  much  smaller,  was  seen 
right  ahead.  We  could  have  soon 
reached  this ;  but  the  larsest  one  had 
the  preference,  as  most  iDcely  to  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  food  for  the  cattle, 
of  which  we  began  to  be  in  great 
want.  With  this  view  I  detennined 
to  work  up  to  it ;  but  as  there  was 
but  little  wind,  a^d  that  little  was 
unfavourable,  we  were  still  two 
leagues  to  leeward  at  8  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  Soon  after,  I 
sent  two  armed  boats  from  the  Resol- 
ution, and  one  from  the  Discovery, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Gore,  to  look  for  anchoring-ground 
and  a  landing-place.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  plied  up  under  the  island 
with  the  ships. 

Just  as  the  boats  were  putting  off, 
we  observed  several  single  canoes 
coming  from  the  shore.  They  went 
first  to  the  Discovery,  she  being  the 
nearest  ship.  It  was  not  long  after 
when  three  of  these  canoes  came 
alongside  of  the  Resolution,  each  con- 
ducted by  one  man.  They  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  supported  by  out- 
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riggers.  The  stem  ia  eleyated  about ' 
three  or  four  feet,  something  like  a 
^p's  stern-post.  The  head  is  flat 
aboYe,  but  proir -like  below,  and  turns 
down  at  the  extremity,  like  the  end 
of  a  violin.  Some  knires,  beads,  and 
other  trifles  were  conyeyed  to  our 
yisitors,  and  they  gave  us  a  few  cocoa- 
nuts,  UDon  our  aalung  for  them.  But 
they  dia  not  part  with  them  by  way 
of  exchange  for  what  they  had  re- 
ceiyed  from  us.  For  they  seemed  to 
haye  no  idea  of  bartering;  nor  did 
they  appear  to  estimate  any  of  our 
presents  at  a  high  rate.  With  a  little 
persuasion,  one  of  them  made  his 
canoe  fast  to  the  ship,  and  came  on 
board,  and  the  other  two,  encour- 
aged by  his  example^  soon  followed 
hmi.  Their  whole  behayiour  marked 
that  they  were  quite  at  their  ease,  and 
felt  no  sort  of  apprehension  of  our  de- 
taining or  using  them  ill. 

After  their  departure,  another  canoe 
arriyed,  conducted  by  a  man  who 
brought  a  bunch  of  plantains  as  a 
present  to  me;  aski^  for  me  hj 
name,  haying  learned  it  from  Omai, 
who  was  sent  before  us  in  the  boat 
with  Mr  Qore.  In  return  for  this 
civility,  I  cave  Mm  an  axe,  and  a 
piece  of  red  doth,  and  he  paddled 
back  to  the  shore  well  satii£ed.  I 
afterward  understood  from  Omai, 
that  this  present  had  been  sent  from 
the  long,  or  principal  diief,  of  the 
island.  Not  long  after,  a  double 
canoe,  in  which  were  twelve  men, 
came  toward  us.  As  they  drew  near 
the  ship,  they  recited  some  words  in 
concert,  bv  way  of  chorus,  one  of 
their  number  first  standing  up,  and 
giving  the  word  before  each  repeti- 
tion. When  they  had  finished  uieir 
solemn  chant,  they  came  alongside, 
and  asked  for  the  chiel  As  soon  as 
I  showed  myself,  a  piff  and  a  few 
cocoa-nuts  were  convey»i  up  into  the 
ship ;  and  the  principal  person  in 
the  canoe  made  me  an  additional  pre- 
sent of  a  piece  of  matting,  as  soon  as 
he  and  his  companions  got  on  board. 

Our  visitors  were  conducted  into 
the  cabin,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
ship.  Some  objects  seemed  to  strike 
them  with  a  degree  of  surprise ;  but 


nothing  fixed  their  attention  for  a 
moment.  They  were  afruid  to  come 
near  the  cows  and  horses ;  nor  did 
tiiey  form  the  least  conception  of 
their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and 
goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of 
their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us  to 
understand  that  they  knew  them  to 
be  birds.  It  will  appear  rather  in- 
credible that  human  ignorance  could 
ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake; 
there  not  being  the  most  distant 
similitude  between  a  sheep  or  goat 
and  any  winged  animaL  ^ut  these 
people  seemed  to  know  nothing  of 
the  existence  of  anv  other  land- 
animals  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds. 
Our  sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see, 
were  very  different  creatures  from  the 
two  first,  and  therefore  they  inferred 
that  they  must  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  in  which  they  uiew  there  is  a 
considerable  variety  of  species.  I 
made  a  present  to  my  new  friend  of 
what  I  thought  might  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  Mm ;  but,  on  his  ^insr 
away,  he  seemed  rather  disappointed 
than  pleased.  I  afterward  under- 
stood that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  dog,  of  wMch  animal 
this  island  could  not  boast,  though 
its  inhabitants  knew  that  the  race 
existed  in  other  islands  of  their  ocean. 
Captain  Gierke  had  received  the  like 
present,  with  the  same  view,  from 
another  man,  who  met  with  frt)m 
Min  the  like  disappointment. 

The  people  in  these  canoes  were  in 
general  of  a  middling  size,  and  not 
unlike  tiiose  of  Manffeea;  though 
several  were  of  a  blacker  east  than 
any  we  saw  there.  Their  hair  was 
tied  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or 
flowing  loose  upon  the  shoulders; 
and  wough  in  some  it  was  of  a 
frizzling  disposition,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  that,  as  wdl  as  the 
straight  sort,  was  long.  Their  fea- 
tures were  various,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  rather  handsome.  like 
those  of  Mangeea,  they  had  girdles 
of  glazed  cloth,  or  fine  matting,  the 
en<u  of  which,  being  brought  betwixt 
their  tMehs,  coverad  the  adjoining 
parts.  Ornaments  composed  of  a 
sort  of  brood  grass,  ^\»ixi«^  iRSSt^Q^^tx^ 
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and  Strang  with  berries  of  the  night- 
shade, were  worn  about  their  necks. 
Their  ears  were  bored,  but  not  slit ; 
and  they  were  punctured  upon  the 
legs,  from  the  knee  to  the  heel,  which 
made  them  appear  as  if  they  wore  a 
kind  of  boots.  They  also  resembled 
the  inhabitants  of  Mangeea  in  the 
length  of  their  beards,  and  like  them 
wore  a  sort  of  sandals  upon  their  feet. 
Their  behaviour  was  frfmk  and  cheer- 
fill,  with  a  great  deal  of  good-nature. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  utemoon,  Mr 
Gore  returned  with  the  boat,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  examined  all 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  without 
finding  a  place  where  a  boat  could 
land  or  the  ships  could  anchor,  the 
shore  being  everywhere  bounded  by  a 
steep  coral  rock,  against  which  the 
sea  broke  in  a  di^eadf al  surf.  But  as 
the  natives  seemed  very  friendly,  and 
to  express  a  degree  of  disappointment 
when  they  saw  that  our  people  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  land,  Mr  Gore  was 
of  opinion  that,  by  means  of  Omai, 
who  could  best  explain  our  request, 
they  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
bring  off  to  the  Doats,  beyond  the 
surf,  such  articles  as  we  most  wanted ; 
in  particular,  the  stems  of  plantain 
trees,  which  make  good  food  for  the 
cattle.  Having  little  or  no  wind,  the 
delay  of  a  day  or  two  was  not  of  any 
moment ;  and  therefore  I  determined 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  got  every- 
thing ready  against  the  next  morning. 

Soon  after  daybreak,  we  observ^ 
some  canoes  coming  off  to  the  ships, 
and  one  of  them  direct^  its  course 
to  the  Resolution.  In  it  was  a  hog, 
with  some  plantains  and  cocoa-nuts, 
for  which  the  people  who  brought 
them  demanded  a  dog  from  us,  and 
refused  every  other  thing  that  we 
offered  in  exchange.  One  of  our 
gentlemen  on  board  happened  to  have 
a  dog  and  a  bitch,  which  were  great 
nuisances  in  the  ship,  and  mi^ht 
have  been  disposed  of  on  this  occasion 
for  a  purpose  of  real  utility,  by  pro- 
pagating a  race  of  so  useful  an  animal 
m  this  island.  But  their  owner  had 
no  such  views  in  making  them  the 
companions  of  his  voyage.  How- 
ever,  to  gratify  these  people,  Omai 


parted  with  a  favourite  dog  he  had 
Drought  from  England ;  and  with 
this  acouisition  they  departed  highly 
satisfied.  About  10  o  clock,  I  des- 
patched Mr  Gore  with  three  boats, 
two  from  the  Resolution  and  one 
from  the  Discovery,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment he  had  proposed.  And,  as 
I  could  confide  in  his  diligence  and 
ability,  I  left  it  entirely  to  him- 
self to  act  as  from  circumstances  he 
should  judge  to  be  most  proper.  Two 
of  the  natives,  who  had  been  on 
board,  accompanied  him,  and  Omai 
went  with  him  in  his  boat  as  an  in- 
terpreter. The  ships  being  a  full 
league  from  the  island  when  the 
boats  put  off^  and  having  but  little 
wind,  it  was  noon  before  we  could 
work  up  to  it.  We  then  saw  our 
three  boats  riding  at  their  grappling 
just  without  the  surf,  ana  a  prodig- 
ious number  of  the  natives  on  the 
shore  abreast  of  them.  By  this  we 
concluded,  that  Mr  Gore,  and  others 
of  our  people,  had  landed ;  and  our 
impatience  to  know  the  event  may  be 
easily  conceived.  In  order  to  observe 
their  motions,  and  to  be  ready  to 
give  them  such  assistance  as  they 
might  want  and  our  respective  situa- 
tions would  admit  of,  I  kept  as  near 
the  shore  as  was  prudent.  I  was 
sensible,  however,  that  the  reef  was 
as  effectual  a  barrier  between  us  and 
our  friends  who  had  landed,  and  put 
them  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  protection,  as  if  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  had  intervened ; 
but  the  islanders,  it  was  probable, 
did  not  know  this  so  well  as  we  did. 
Some  of  them,  now  and  then,  came 
off  to  the  ships  in  their  canoes,  with 
a  few  cocoa-nuts,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  whatever  was  offered  to 
them,  without  seeming  to  give  the 
preference  to  any  particular  article. 

These  occasional  visits  served  to 
lessen  my  solicitude  about  our  people 
who  had  landed.  Though  we  could 
get  no  information  from  our  visitors, 
yet  their  venturing  on  board  seemed 
to  imply,  at  least,  that  their  country- 
men on  shore  had  not  made  an  impro- 
per use  of  the  confidence  put  in  them. 
At  length,  a  little  before  sunset*  we 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
hoats  put  off.  When  they  got  on 
hoard,  1  found  that  Mr  Gore  himself, 
Omai,  Mr  Anderson,  and  Mr  Bumey, 
were  the  only  persons  who  had  landed. 
The  transactions  of  the  day  were  now 
fully  reported  to  me  by  Mr  Gore ;  but 
Mr  Anderson's  account  of  them  being 
yery  particular,  and  including  some 
remarks  on  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants,  I  shall  give  it  a  place  here, 
nearly  in  his  own  words. 

"  We  rowed  toward  a  small  sandy 
beach,  upon  which, 'and  upon  the  ad- 
jacent rocks,  a  great  number  of  the 
natiyes  had  assembled,  and  came  to 
an  anchor  within  100  yards  of  the 
reef,  which  extends  about  as  far, 
or  a  little  farther,  £rom  the  shore. 
Seyeral  of  the  natiyes  swam  off,  bring- 
ing cocoa-nuts ;  and  Omai,  with  their 
countrymen,  whom  we  had  with  us  in 
the  boats,  made  them  sensible  of  our 
wish  to  land.  But  their  attention  was 
taken  up  for  a  little  time  by  the  dog, 
which  had  been  carried  £rom  the  ship, 
and  was  just  brought  on  shore^  round 
whom  they  flocked  with  great  eager- 
ness. Soon  after,  two  canoes  came 
off;  and,  to  create  a  greater  confid- 
ence in  the  islanders,  we  determined 
to  go  unarmed  and  run  tiie  hazard  of 
being  treated  well  or  ilL 

'*Mr  Bumey,  the  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Discoyer^,  and  I,  went  in  one 
canoe  a  little  time  before  the  other ; 
and  our  conductors,  watching  atten- 
tiyely  the  motions  of  the  sur^  landed 
us  safely  upon  the  reefl  An  islander 
took  hold  of  each  of  us,  obyiously 
with  an  intention  to  support  us  in 
walking  oyer  the  rugsed  rocks  to  the 
beach,  where  seyeral  of  the  others 
met  us,  holding  the  green  boughs  of 
a  [species  of  mimosa  in  their  hands, 
andf  saluted  us  by  applying  their  noses 
to  ours. 

**  Wewere  conducted  from  the  beach 
by  our  guides  amidst  a  great  crowd*  of 
people,  who  flocked  with  yery  eager 
curiosity  to  look  at  us,  and  would  haye 
preyented  our  proceeding  had  not 
some  men,  who  seemed  to  haye  au- 
thority, dealt  blows  with  little  dis- 
tinction amongst  them  to  keep  them 
off.    We  were  then  led  ud  an  ayenue 


of  cocoa-palms,  and  soon  came  to  a 
number  of  men  arranged  in  two  rows, 
armed  with  clubs,  which  they  held 
on  their  shoulders  much  in  the  man- 
ner we  rest  a  musket.  After  walking 
a  little  way  amongst  these,  we  found 
a  person  who  seemed  a  chief  sitting 
on  the  ground  croBS-leg(|ed,  cooling 
himself  with  a  sort  of  triangular  fan 
made  from  a  leaf  of  the  cocoa-palm, 
with  a  poUshed  handle  of  black  wood 
fixed  to  one  comer.  In  his  ears  were 
lari^e  bunches  of  beautiful  red  feathers 
which  pointed  forward.  But  he  had 
no  other  mark  or  ornament  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
uiough  they  all  obeyed  him  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  He  either  natur- 
ally had,  or  at  this  time  put  on,  a 
serious  but  not  seyere  countenance ; 
and  we  were  desired  to  salute  him  as 
he  sat  by  some  people  who  seemed  of 
consequence. 

"We  proceeded  still  amongst  the 
men  armed  with  clubs,  and  came  to  a 
second  chie(  who  sat  fanning  himself, 
and  ornamented  as  the  first.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  size  and  uncommon 
corpulence,  though,  to  appearance, 
not  aboye  thirty  years  of  ace.  In  the 
same  manner  we  were  conaucted  to  a 
third  chief,  who  seemed  older  than 
the  two  former ;  and  though  not  so 
fat  as  the  second,  was  of  a  laige  size. 
He  also  was  sitting,  and  adorned  with 
red  feathers ;  and  after  salutixu;  him 
as  we  had  done  the  others,  he  desired 
us  both  to  sit  down,  which  we  were 
yery  willing  to  do,  being  pretty  well 
fatigued  with  walking  up,  and  with 
the  excessiye  heat  we  felt  amongst  the 
yast  crowd  that  surrounded  us. 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  the  people  were 
ordered  to  separate ;  and  we  saw,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  about 
twenty  youns  women  ornamented  as 
the  chiefs,  with  red  feathers,  engaged 
in  a  dance,  which  they  performed  to 
a  slow  and  serious  air  sung  by  them 
all.  We  got  up  and  went  forward  to 
see  them,  and  though  we  must  haye 
been  strange  objects  to  them,  they 
continued  their  dance  without  pay- 
ing the  least  attention  to  us.  They 
seemed  to  be  directed  by  a  man  who 
8er?ed  as  a  prompter^  and  \s^<eiQ&Sssv^^ 
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each  motion  they  were  to  make.  But 
they  never  changed  the  spot,  as  we 
do  in  dancing ;  and  though  their  feet 
were  not  at  rest,  this  exercise  con- 
sisted more  in  moving  the  fingers 
very  nimhly,  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing their  hands  in  a  prone  position 
near  the  face,  and  now  and  tnen  also 
clapping  them  together.  Their  mo- 
tions and  song  were  performed  in  sach 
exact  concert  that  it  should  seem  they 
had  been  tanght  with  great  care ;  and 
probably  they  were  sheeted  for  this 
ceremony,  as  few  of  those  whom  we 
saw  in  the  crowd  equalled  them  in 
beauty.  In  general,  thqr  were  rather 
stout  than  slender,  with  black  hair 
fiowine  in  ringlets  down  the  neck, 
and  of  an  olive  complexion.  Their 
features  were  rather  roller  than  what 
we  allow  to  perfect  beauties,  and  much 
alike ;  but  their  eyes  were  of  a  deep 
black,  and  each  countenance  expressed 
a  decree  of  complacency  and  modesty 
peculiar  to  the  sex  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  but  perhaps  more  conspi- 
cuous here  where  Mature  presented 
us  with  her  productions  in  tne  fullest 
perfection,  tmbiassed  in  sentiment  by 
custom,  or  unrestrained  in  manner  by 
art  Their  shape  and  limbs  were  ele- 
gantly formed ;  for,  as  their  dress  con- 
siBted  only  of  a  piece  of  glazed  cloth 
fastened  about  the  waist,  and  scarcely 
reaching  so  low  as  ^e  knees,  in 
many  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving every  part.  This  dance  was 
not  finished  when  we  heard  a  noise  as 
if  some  horses  had  been  galloping  to- 
ward us,  and,  on  looking  aside,  we 
saw  the  people  armed  with  clubs,  who 
had  been  desired,  as  we  supposed,  to 
entertain  us  with  the  sight  of  their 
manner  of  fighting.  Th^  they  now 
did,  one  party  pursuing  another  who 
fled. 

"  As  we  supposed  the  ceremony  of 
being  introduced  to  the  chiefs  was  at 
an  end,  we  began  to  look  about  for  Mr 
Gore  and  Omai;  and,  though  the 
crowd  would  hardly  suffer  us  to  move, 
we  at  len^  found  them  coming  up, 
as  much  incommoded  by  the  number 
of  people  as  we  had  been,  and  intro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  to  the 
three  chieb,  whose  names  were  Otteroo, 
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Taroa,  and  Fatouweera.  Each  of 
these  expected  a  present,  and  Mr 
Gore  gave  them  such  things  as  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  ship 
for  that  purpose.  After  this,  making 
use  of  Omai  as  his  interpreter,  he  in- 
formed the  chiefs  with  what  intention 
we  had  come  on  shore  ;  but  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  must  wait  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  he  should 
have  what  was  wanted. 

"They  now  seemed  to  take  some 
pains  to  separate  us  from  each  other, 
and  every  one  of' us  had  his  circle  to 
surround  and  gaze  at  him.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  at  one  time  above  an 
hour  apart  from  m^  friends ;  and  when 
I  told  the  chief  with  whom  I  sat  that 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  Omai,  he  per- 
emptorily refused  my  request  At 
the  same  time,  I  found  the  people 
beg^an  to  steal  several  trifling  things 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket ;  and  when 
I  took  the  liberty  of  comnlainin^  to 
the  chief  of  this  treatment,  ne  justified 
it.  From  these  circumstances,  I  now 
entertained  apprehensions  that  they 
might  have  formed  the  design  of  de- 
taining us  amongst  them.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  seem  to  be  of  a  disposi- 
tion so  savage  as  to  make  us  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  our  persons ;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  vexing  to  think  we 
had  hazarded  being  detained  by  their 
curiosity.  In  this  situation,  I  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  and  they  readUy 
brought  to  me  some  cocoa-nuts,  bread- 
fruit, and  a  sort  of  sour  pudding 
which  was  presented  by  a  woman* 
And  on  my  complaining  much  of  the 
heat,  occasioned  by  the  crowd,  the 
chief  himself  condescended  to  fan  me, 
and  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
which  he  had  round  his  waist. 

"  Mr  Bumey  happening  to  come  to 
the  place  where  I  was,  1  mentioned 
my  suspicions  to  him  ;  and,  to  put  it 
to  the  test  whether  they  were  well 
founded,  we  attempted  to  get  to  the 
beach.  But  we  were  stopped  when 
about  hslf  way  by  some  men,  who 
told  us  that  we  must  go  back  to  the 
place  which  we  had  left.  On  coming 
up,  we  found  Omai  entertaining  the 
same  apprehensions.  But  he  hiul,  as 
he  fanciedi  an  additional  reason  for 
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being  afraid,  for  he  had  obsenred  that 
theynad  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  for 
an  oven,  which  they  were  now  heat- 
ing;  and  he  could  assign  no  other 
reason  for  this  than  that  they  meant 
to  roast  and  eat  us,  as  is  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  Nay, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  ask  them  the 
question,  at  which  they  were  greatly 
surprised,  asking  in  return  whether 
that  was  a  custom  with  us.  Mr  Biur- 
ney  and  I  were  rather  angry  that  they 
should  be  thus  suspected  by  him, 
there  having  as  yet  oeen  no  appear- 
ances in  their  conduct  toward  us  of 
their  being  capable  of  such  brutality. 

"  In  this  manner  we  were  detained 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  being 
sometimes  together,  and  sometimes 
separated,  but  always  in  a  crowd, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  gazing  at  us, 
frequently  desired  us  to  uncoYer  parts 
of  our  skin ;  the  sight  of  which  com- 
monly produced  a  general  munnur  of 
admiration.  At  the  same  time,  they 
did  not  omit  these  opportunities  of 
rifling  our  pockets  ;  and,  at  last,  one 
of  them  snatched  a  small  bayonet 
from  Mr  Gore,  which  hung  in  its 
sheath  by  his  side.  This  was  repre- 
sented to  the  chief,  who  pretended  to 
send  some  person  in  search  of  it. 
But,  in  all  probability,  he  counten- 
anced the  theft ;  for,  soon  after,  Omai 
had  a  dagger  stolen  from  his  side  in 
the  same  manner,  though  he  did  not 
miss  it  immediately. 

**  Whether  they  obsenred  any  signs 
of  uneasiness  in  us,  or  that  they  Yol- 
untarily  repeated  their  emblems  of 
friendship  when  we  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  go,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  at  this 
time,  they  brought  some  green  boughs, 
and,  sticking  their  ends  in  the  ground, 
desired  we  might  hold  them  as  we 
sat.  Upon  our  urging  again  the  busi- 
ness we  came  upon,  they  gave  us  to 
understand  that  we  must  stay  and 
eat  with  them  ;  and  a  pig  which  we 
saw,  soon  after,  lying  near  the  oven, 
which  they  had  prepued  and  heated, 
removed  Omai's  apprehensions  of  be- 
in^  put  into  it  himself,  and  made  us 
think  it  might  be  intended  for  our 
repast  The  chief  also  promised  to 
send  some  people  to  procure  food  for 
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the  cattle ;  but  it  was  not  till  pretty 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  saw 
them  return  with  a  few  plantain 
trees,  which  they  carried  to  our 
boats. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Mr  Bumey  and 
I  attempted  again  to  go  to  the  beach  ; 
but,  when  we  arriyed,  found  ourselves 
watched  by  people  who,  to  appear- 
ance, had  been  placed  there  for  this 
purpose.  For  when  I  tried  to  wade 
in  upon  the  reef,  one  of  them  took 
hold  of  m^  clothes  and  drageed  me 
back.  I  picked  up  some  smui  pieces 
of  coral,  which  tney  required  me  to 
throw  down  again ;  and!,  on  my  re- 
fusal, they  made  no  scruple  to  take 
them  forcibly  from  me.  I  had 
gathered  some  small  plants,  but  these 
also  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain. And  they  tooK  a  fan  from  Mr 
Bumey,  which  ne  had  received  as  a 
present  on  coming  ashore.  Omai 
said  we  had  done  wrong  in  taking  up 
anything,  for  it  was  not  the  custom 
here  to  permit  freedoms  of  that  kind 
to  strangers,  till  they  had  in  some 
measure  naturalised  them  to  the 
country,  by  entertaining  them  with 
festivif^  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  Finding  that  the  only  method  of 
procuring  better  treatment  was  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  wilL 
we  went  up  again  to  the  place  we  haa 
left,  and  tney  now  promised  that  we 
should  have  a  canoe  to  carry  us  off  to 
our  boats,  after  we  had  eaten  of  a  re- 
past which  had  been  prepared  for  us. 
Accordingly,  the  second  chief,  to 
whom  we  had  been  introduced  in  the 
morning,  having  seated  himself  upon 
a  low  broad  stool  of  blackish,  hard 
wood,  tolerably  polished,  and  direct- 
ing the  multitude  to  make  a  pretty 
laige  ring,  made  us  sit  down  by  him. 
A  considerable  number  of  oocoa-nuts 
were  now  brought,  and,  shortly  after, 
a  long  green  bMket,  with  a  sufficient 
quann^  of  baked  plantains  to  have 
served  a  dozen  persons.  A  piece  of 
the  young  hog  tnat  had  been  dressed 
was  then  set  before  each  of  us,  of 
which  we  were  desired  to  eat.  Oar 
appetites,  however,  had  fafled  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  day ;  and  thoui^ 
we  did  eat  s^  Ai\^<^  \a  -^^hh^  ^Sc^ko^^ 
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it  was  without  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves. 

"  It  being  now  near  sunset,  we  told 
tliem  it  was  time  to  go  on  board. 
This  they  allowed,  and  sent  down  to 
the  beach    the    remainder   of    the 
victuals  that  had  been  dressed,  to  be 
carried  with  us  to  the  ships.     But, 
before  we  set  out,  Omai  was  treated 
with  a  drink  he  had  been  used  to  in 
his  own  country,  which,  we  observed, 
was  made  here,  as  at  other  islands  in 
the  South  Sea,  by  chewing  the  root 
of  a  sort  of  pepper.    We  found  a 
canoe  ready  to  put  us  off  to  our  boats, 
which  Uie  natives  did  with  the  same 
caution  as  when  we  landed.      But 
even  here  their  thievish  disposition 
did  not  leave  them.    For  a  person  of 
some  consequence  among  them,  who 
came  with  us,  took  an  opportunity, 
just  as  ^ey  were  pushing  the  canoe 
into  the  surf,  to  snatch  a  bag  out  of 
her,  which  I  had  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  preserved  all  the  day,  there 
being  in   it  a  small   pocket  pistol 
which  I  was  unwilling  to  part  with. 
Perceiving  him,  I  called  out,  express- 
ing asmuch  displeasure  as  I  could.  On 
which  he  thought  proper  to  return, 
and  swim  with  the  bag  to  the  canoe ; 
but  denied  he  had  stolen  it,  though 
detected  in  the  ve^  act    They  put 
US  on  our  boats,  with  the  cocoa-nuts, 
plantains,  and  other  provisions  which 
they  had  brought ;  and  we  rowed  to 
the  ships,  veiy  well  pleased  that  we 
had  at  last  got  out  of  the  hands  of 
our  troublesome  masters. 

"We  re^tted  much  that  our 
restrained  situation  ^ve  ns  so  little 
opportunity  of  making  observations 
on  the  countiy.  For,  during  the 
whole  day,  we  were  seldom  100  jards 
from  the  place  where  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  diie&  on  landing ;  and, 
consequently,  were  confined  to  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  first  thing 
that  presented  itself  worthv  of  our 
notice  was  the  number  of  people, 
which  must  have  been  at  least  2000  ; 
for  those  who  welcomed  us  on  the  shore 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  multitude 
we  found  amongst  the  trees,  on  pro- 
ceeding a  little  way  np.  We  could 
aZso  observe  that,  except  a  few,  those 


we  had  hitherto  seen  on  board  were 
of  the  lower  class.  For  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  we  now  met  with  had  a 
superior  dignity  in  their  air,  and  were 
of  a  much  whiter  cast.  In  general, 
they  had  the  hair  tied  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  long,  black,  and  of  a 
most  luxuriant  growth.  Many  of  the 
young  men  were  perfect  models  in 
shape,  of  a  complexion  as  delicate  as 
that  of  the  women,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, of  a  disx)osition  as  amiable. 
Others,  who  were  more  advanced  in 
years,  were  corpulent ;  and  all  had  a 
remarkable  smoothness  of  the  skin. 
Their  general  dress  was  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  mat,  wrapped  about  the 
waist,  and  covering  the  parts  which 
modesty  conceals.  But  some  had 
pieces  of  mats,  most  curiously  varied 
with  black  and  white,  made  into  a 
sort  of  jacket  without  sleeves ;  and 
others  wore  conical  caps  of  cocoa-nut 
coir,  neatly  interwoven  with  small 
beads,  made  of  a  shelly  substance. 
Their  ears  were  pierced,  and  in  them 
they  hung  bits  of  the  membraneous 
part  of  some  plant,  or  stuck  there  an 
odoriferous  flower,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  species  of  Gardenia,  Some,  who 
were  of  a  superior  class,  and  also  the 
chiefs,  had  two  little  balls,  with  a 
common  base,  made  from  the  bone  of 
some  animal,  which  was  hung  round 
the  neck,  with  a  great  many  folds  of 
small  cord.  And  aner  the  ceremony  of 
introduction  to  the  chiefs  was  over, 
they  then  appeared  without  their  red 
fbaUiers,  wnich  are  certainly  con- 
sidered here  as  a  particular  mark  of 
distinction,  for  none  but  themselves, 
and  the  young  women  who  danced, 
assumed  them. 

"  Some  of  the  men  were  punctured 
all  over  the  sides  and  iback  in  an 
uncommon  manner ;  and  some  of  the 
women  had  the  same  ornament  on 
their  legs.  But  this  method  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
superior  rank  ;  and  the  ihen,  in  that 
case,  were  also  generally  distinguished 
by  their  size  and  corpulence,  unless 
veiy  young.  The  women  of  an  ad- 
vanced age  had  their  hair  cropped 
short;  many  were  cut  in  oblique 
lines  all  over  the  fore -part  of  the 
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body ;  and  some  of  the  wounds, 
which  fonned  rhomboidal  figures,  had 
been  so  lately  inflicted,  that  the  co- 
ited    blood    still    remained   in 


em. 


"  The  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  ap- 
peared with  her  child  laid  in  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  husband,  and  seemed 
to  carry  it  with  great  tenderness, 
suckling  it  much  after  the  manner  of 
our  women.  Another  chief  intro- 
duced his  daughter,  who  was  ^oung 
and  beautiful,  out  appeared  with  all 
the  timidity  natural  to  the  sex ; 
though  she  gazed  on  us  with  a  kind 
of  anxious  concern  that  seemed  to 
struggle  with  her  fear,  and  to  express 
her  astonishment  at  so  unusiud  a 
sight.  Others  advanced  with  more 
firmness,  and,  indeed,  were  less  re- 
served than  we  expected;  but  be- 
haved with  a  becoming  modesty. 
We  did  not  observe  any  personal  de- 
formities amongst  either  sex,  except 
in  a  few  who  had  scars  of  broad  super- 
ficial ulcers  remaining  on  the  face 
and  other  parts.  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  assembled, 
there  appeared  not  many  old  men  or 
women,  which  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  such 
as  were  in  an  advanced  period  of  life 
might  neither  have  the  inclination 
nor  the  ability  to  come  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  island.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  children  were  numer- 
ous; and  both  these  and  the  men 
climbed  the  trees  to  look  at  us, 
when  we  were  hid  by  the  surround- 
ing crowd. 

"About  a  third  part  of  the  men 
were  armed  with  ciuba  and  spears; 
and,  probably,  these  were  only  the 
persons  who  had  come  from  a  distance^ 
as  many  of  them  had  small  baskets, 
mats,  and  other  things,  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  their  weapons.  The  clubs 
were  generally  about  six  feet  long, 
made  of  a  hard  black  wood,  lance- 
shaped  at  the  end,  but  much  broader, 
with  the  edge  nicely  scolloped,  and 
the  whole  neatly  polished.  Others  of 
them  were  narrower  at  the  point, 
much  shorter,  and  plain ;  and  some 
were  even  so  small  as  to  be  used  with 
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one  hand.  The  spears  were  made  of 
the  same  wood,  simply  pointed,  and, 
in  general,  above  twelve  feet  long ; 
though  some  were  so  short  that  they 
seemed  intended  to  be  thrown  as 
darts. 

**  The  place  where  we  were  all  the 
day  was  under  the  shade  of  various 
trees  ;  in  which  they  preserved  their 
canoes  from  the  sun.  About  eight 
or  ten  of  them  were  here,  all  douole 
ones  ;  that  is,  two  single  ones  fastened 
together  (as  is  usual  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean), 
by  rafters  lashed  across.  They  were 
about  twenty  feet  long,  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  the  sides  rounded,  with 
a  plank  raised  upon  them,  which  was 
fastened  strongly  by  means  of  withes. 
Two  of  these  canoes  were  most  curi- 
ously stained  or  painted  all  over  with 
black,  in  numberless  small  figures,  as 
squares,  triangles,  &c.,  and  excelled 
by  far  anything  of  that  kind  I  had 
ever  seen  at  any  other  island  in 'this 
ocean.  Our  friends  here,  indeed, 
seemed  to  have  exerted  more  skill  in 
doiuff  this,  than  in  puncturing  their 
own  Dodies.  The  paddles  were  about 
four  feet  long,  nearly  elliptical,  but 
broader  at  the  upper  ena  than  the 
middle.  Near  the  same  place  was  a 
hut  or  shed  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
nine  or  ten  high,  in  which,  pernape, 
these  boats  are  built ;  but,  at  this 
time,  it  was  empty. " 

Though  the  landing  of  our  gentle- 
men proved  the  means  of  enriching 
my  journal  with  the  foregoing  parti- 
culus,  the  principal  object  I  had  in. 
view  was,  in  a  great  measure,  unat- 
tained  ;  for  the  day  was  spent  without 
getting  any  one  thing  from  the  island 
worth  mentioning.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, were  gratified  with  a  sight  they 
never  before  had,  and,  probcmly,  will 
never  have  again.  And  mere  curi- 
osity seems  to  have  been  their  chief 
motive  for  keeping  the  gentlemen 
under  such  restraint,  and  for  using 
eveiy  art  to  prolong  their  continuance 
amongst  them. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Omai 
was  sent  upon  this  expedition ;  and, 
perhaps,  his  being  Mr  Gore's  inter- 
preter was  not  tne  only  service  bf^ 
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performed  this  day.  He  wms  asked 
by  the  natives  a  great  many  qnestioxis 
concerning  us,  onr  ships,  our  country, 
and  the  sort  of  arms  we  used ;  and, 
according  to  the  acconnt  he  gaye  me, 
his  answers  were  not  a  little  upon  the 
maryellous.  As,  for  instance,  he  told 
^em,  that  our  cotmtry  had  ships  as 
large  as  their  island,  on  board  which 
were  instruments  of  war  (describing 
our  guns),  of  such  dimensions,  that 
sevend  people  might  sit  within  them ; 
and  that  one  of  them  was  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  whole  island  at 
one  shot.  This  led  ^em  to  inquire 
of  him  what  sort  of  guns  we  actually 
had  in  our  two  ships.  He  said  that 
though  they  were  but  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  he  had  just  de- 
scribed, yet,  with  such  as  tiiey  were, 
we  could  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
at  the  distance  the  ships  were  from 
the  shore,  destroy  the  isuind  and  kill 
every  soul  in  it  They  persevered  in 
,  their  inquiries,  to  know  by  what 
means  this  could  be  done ;  and  Omai 
explained  the  matter  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  happened  luckily  to  have 
a  few  cartridges  in  his  pocket.  These 
he  produced ;  the  balls,  and  the  gun- 
powder which  was  to  set  them  in 
motion,  were  submitted  to  inspection  : 
and,  to  supply  the  defects  or  his  de- 
scription, an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
senses  of  the  spectators.  It  has  been 
mentioned  above,  that  one  of  the 
chiefs  had  ordered  the  multitude  to 
form  themselves  into  a  circle.  This 
furnished  Omai  with  a  convenient 
stage  for  his  exhibition.  In  the 
centre  of  this  amphitheatre,  the  in- 
considerable quantity  of  gunpowder 
collected  from  his  cartridges  was  pro- 
perly disposed  upon  the  ground,  and, 
Dy  means  of  a  bit  of  burning  wood 
from  the  oven  where  dinner  was  dress- 
ing, set  on  fire.  The  sudden  blast 
and  loud  report,  the  mingled  flame  and 
smoke,  that  instantly  succeeded,  now 
filled  the  whole  assembly  with  aston- 
ishment :  they  no  longer  doubted  the 
tremendous  power  of  our  weapons, 
and  gave  full  credit  to  all  that  Omai 
had  said. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  terrible 
ktoMM  they  conceived  of  the  guzu  of 


our  ships  from  this  specimen  of  their 
mode  of  operation,  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  have  detained  the 
gentlemen  all  night  For  Omai  aa- 
sured  them,  that,  if  he  and  his  com- 
panions did  not  return  on  board  the 
same  day,  they  might  expect  that  I 
would  fire  upon  the  island.  And  as 
we  stood  LQ  nearer  the  land  in  the 
evening  than  we  had  done  any  time 
before,  of  which  position  of  the  ships 
they  were  observea  to  take  great  notice, 
they  probablv  thought  we  were  medi- 
tating this  formidable  attack,  ami, 
therefore,  sufiered  their  guests  to  de- 
part ;  under  the  expectation,  however, 
of  seeing  them  again  on  riiore  next 
morning.  But  I  was  too  sensible  of 
the  risk  they  had  already  run  to  think 
of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment 

This  day,  it  seems,  was  destined  to 
eive  Omai  more  occasions  than  one  of 
being  brought  forward  to  bear  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  its  transactions.  Tlie 
island,  thou^  never  before  visited  by 
Europeans,  actually  happened  to  have 
other  strangers  residing  in  it ;  and  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  Omai's  bein^g 
one  of  Mr  Goro's  attendants,  that  thin 
curious  circumstance  came  to  our 
knowledge.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
landed  upon  the  beach,  when  he  found 
amongst  the  crowd  there  assembled 
three  of  his  own  countrymen,  natives 
of  the  Society  Islands.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  200  leagues  from  tiiose 
islands,  an  immense  unknown  ocean 
intervening,  with  such  wretched  sea- 
boats  as  their  inhabitants  are  known 
to  make  use  of,  fit  only  for  a  passage 
whero  sight  of  land  is  scarcely  ever 
lost,  such  a  meeting,  at  such  a  place, 
80  accidentallv  visited  by  us,  may 
well  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  tiiose 
unexpected  situations  with  which  the 
writers  of  feigned  adventures  love  to 
surprise  their  readers,  and  which, 
when  they  really  happen  in  common 
life,  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  their 
singularity. 

It  may  easily  be  ffuessed,  with  what 
mutual  surprise  and  satisfkction  Omai 
and  his  countrymen  engaged  in  con- 
versation. Their  story,  as  related  by 
them,  is  an  affecting  one.  About 
twenty  persons  in  number    of  both 
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Bexes,  had  embtiked  on  board acanoe 
at  Otaheite,  to  eroaa  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  Ulietea.  A  violent 
contrary  wind  arising,  they  coold 
neither  reach  the  latter,  nor  get  baok 
to  the  former.  Their  intended  paae- 
affe  being  a  rery  ihort  one,  their  stock 
of  provisions  was  scanty  and  soon  ex- 
hausted. The  hardships  they  suffered, 
while  driven  along  by  the  storm  tiiey 
knew  not  whither,  are  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. They  passed  many  days  with- 
out havinff  anything  to  «Kt  or  drink. 
Their  nninoers  ^pradually  diminished, 
womoutbyfiunineand&tigue.  Four 
men  only  survived  when  the  canoe 
overset;  and  then  the  perdition  of 
this  small  remnant  seemed  inevitable. 
However,  they  kept  hanging  by  the 
side  of  their  vessel  during  some  of  the 
last  days,  till  Providenoe  brou^t 
them  in  sight  of  the  people  of  tids 
island,  who  immediately  sent  out 
canoes,  took  them  off  their  wreck, 
and  brought  them  ashore.  Of  Hie 
four  who  were  thus  saved,  one  was 
since  dead.  The  other  three,  who 
lived  to  have  this  opportunity  off- 
ing an  account  of  their  almost  mira- 
cmous  transplantation,  spoke  highly 
of  the  kind  treatment  they  here  met 
with.  And  so  wdl  satisfied  were  they 
with  their  situation,  that  they  reftisea 
the  offer  made  to  them  by  our  ge nlie- 
men,  at  Omai's  request,  of  eivingtiiem 
a  passage  on  board  our  uupi^  to  re- 
store them  to  their  native  islands. 
The  similarity  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage had  more  than  naturalised  them 
to  tnis  spot;  and  the  fresh  oonnee- 
tions  which  they  had  here  formed, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  painful 
to  have  broken  off  after  such  a  length 
of  time,  sufficiently  account  for  their 
decliningto  revisit  the  places  of  their 
birth.  They  had  arrived  upon  this 
island  at  least  twelve  years  ago.  For 
I  learned  from  Mr  Anderson  that  he 
found  they  knew  nothing  of  Captain 
WaUis's  visit  to  Otaheite  in  1765, 
nor  of  several  other  memorable  oc- 
currences, such  as  the  conquest  of 
Ulietea,  by  those  of  Bolabola,  which 
had  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans. To  Mr  Anderson  I  am  also 
indebted  for  their  names,  Orououte^ 


Otiireroa,  and  Tavee :  the  first,  bora 
at  Matavai  in  Otaheite ;  the  second,  at 
Ulietea ;  and  the  third,  at  Huaheine. 

The  landing  of  our  gentlemen  on 
this  island,  though  they  failed  in  the 
object  of  it,  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  a  very  fortunate  oireumstance.  It 
has  proved,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
means  of  bringing  to  our  knowledge 
a  matter  of  hct  not  only  very  curious^ 
but  very  instructive.  The  api>lica- 
tion  of  the  above  narrative  is  obvious. 
It  will  serve  to  explain,  better  than  a 
thousand  eoigeotures  of  speculative 
reasoners,  how  the  detachea  parts  of 
the  earth,  and,  in  particular,  now  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  may  have 
been  first  peopled;  espedallv  those 
that  lie  remote  from  any  inhabited 
continent,  or  from  each  other. 

This  idsnd  is  called  Wsteeoo  by 
the  natives.  It  lies  in  the  Latitude 
of  20*  1'  S.,  and  in  the  Longitude  of 
201*  45'  E.,  and  is  about  six  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  is  a  beautifrd 
spot,  with  a  surfiice  composed  of  hiUs 
and  plains,  and  covered  with  verdure 
of  many  hues. 

[Having  failed  in  obtaining  some 
^ftctual  Bupplv  at  Wateeoo,  Captain 
Cook  steered  for  the  smsller  nei£^- 
bourine  island  previously  observed, 
where  his  boats^  crews  succeeded  in 
procuring  about  100  cocoa-nuts  for 
each  ship,  with  a  quantity  of  grass 
and  leaves  and  branches  of  young 
ooeoa-trees,  &0.,  for  the  cattle.  The 
island,  which  was  only  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  uninha- 
bited, was  called,  by  the  natives  of 
Wateeoo,  g^endly  Otakootaia,  but 
sometimes  Wenooa-ette,  which  signi- 
fies *' little  island."  The  navigators 
then  steered  northward  for  Harvey's 
Island,  which  had  been  discovered  in 
1773,  during  Cook's  second  voyage.] 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Aa  we  drew  near  it,  at  8  o'clock  [on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  Aprill  we  ob- 
served several  canoes  put  off  nom  the 
shore ;  and  they  came  directly  toward 
the  ships.     This  was  a  iLqc^t  ^2ul^ 
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indeed,  gnrprised  me,  as  no  si^s  of 
inhabitants  were  seen  when  the  ishmd 
was  firat  discovered,  which  might  be 
owing  to  a  pretty  brisk  wind  that 
thenblew,  and  prevented  their  canoes 
▼entoring  out,  as  the  ships  passed  to 
leeward,  whereas  now  we  were  to  wind- 
ward. As  we  still  kept  on  toward  the 
island,  six  or  seven  or  the  canoes,  all 
doable  ones,  soon  came  near  ns. 
There  were  from  three  to  six  men  in 
each  of  them.  They  stopped  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
ship,  and  it  was  some  time  before  Omai 
oomd  iirevail  upon  them  to  come 
alongsiae ;  but  no  entreaties  coold  in- 
duce any  of  them  to  venture  on  board. 
Indeed,  their  disorderly  and  clamor- 
ous behaviour  by  no  means  indicated 
a  disposition  to  trust  us,  or  treat  us 
welL  We  afterward  learned  that  they 
had  attempted  to  take  some  oars  out 
of  the  Discoveiy's  boat  that  lay  along- 
side, and  struck  a  man  who  endea- 
voured to  prevent  them.  They  also 
cut  away,  with  a  shell,  a  net  with 
meat  wnich  hung  over  that  ship's 
stem,  and  absolutely  refused  to  restore 
it,  though  we  afterwards  purchased  it 
from  them.  Those  who  were  about 
our  ship  behaved  in  the  same  daring 
manner;  for  they  made  a  sort  of  hook 
of  a  long  stick,  with  which  thoy  en- 
deavour^ onenly  to  rob  us  of  several 
tilings ;  and  at  last  actually  got  a 
frock  belonging  to  one  of  our  people, 
that  was  towing  overboard.  At  the 
same  time,  they  immediately  showed 
a  knowledge  of  bartering,  and  sold 
some  fish  they  had  (amongst  which 
was  an  extraorainary  flounder,  spotted 
like  porphyry,  and  a  cream-coloured 
eel,  spotted  with  black),  for  small  nails, 
of  which  they  were  immoderately  fond, 
and  called  them  ''goore."  But,  in- 
deed, they  caught,  with  the  ^[reateat 
avidity,  bits  of  paper  or  anything  else 
that  was  thrown  to  them ;  and  if 
what  was  thrown  fell  into  the  sea 
they  made  no  scrapie  to  swim  after  it. 
These  people  seemed  to  differ  as  much 
in  person  as  in  disposition  from  the 
natives  of  Wateeoo,  though  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  isUnds  is  not 
very  great.  Their  colour  was  of  a 
deeper  cast ;  and  several  had  a  fierce, 
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rngsed  aspect  resembling  the  natives 
of  ^ew  Zealand ;  but  some  were  £urer. 
They  had  strong  black  hair,  which 
in  general  they  wore  either  hanffing 
loose  about  the  shoulders,  or  tied  in 
a  bunch  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Some,  however,  had  it  cropped  pretty 
short;  and  in  two  or  three  oithem 
it  was  of  a  brown  or  reddish  colour. 
Their  only  covering  was  a  narrow  piece 
of  mat,  wrapt  several  times  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  which 
passed  Detween  the  thighs;  bat  a  fine 
cap  of  red  feathers  was  seen  lying 
in  one  of  the  canoes.  The  shell  of  a 
pearl  oyster  polished,  and  hung  about 
the  neck,  was  the  only  ornamental 
fashion  that  we  observed  amongst 
them ;  for  not  one  of  them  had  adopted 
that  mode  of  ornament,  so  generally 
prevalent  amongst  the  natives  of  this 
ocean,  of  puncturing  or  tattooing  their 
bodies. 

[Lieutenant  King  was  sent,  with  two 
armed  boats,  to  search  for  a  suitable 
anchoring-ground  or  landing-place ; 
but  he  retiuned  with  a  completely  un- 
favourable report,  and  furtner  stated, 
that  decided  manifestations  of  hostility 
had  been  made  bv  the  natives.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  therefore,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  ran  no  risks  for  the  uncertain 
chance  of  finding  the  grass  and  water 
of  which  the  ships  were  in  need.l 

Being  thus  disappointed  at  all  the 
Islands  we  had  met  with  since  our 
leaving  New  Zealand,  and  the  un- 
fiftvourable  winds  and  other  unfore- 
seen circumstances  having  unavoid- 
ably retarded  our  progress  so  much, 
it  was  now  impossibb  to  think  of 
doing  anything  this  year  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
from  which  we  were  still  at  so  great  a 
distance,  though  the  season  for  our  ope- 
rations there  was  already  begun.  In 
this  situation  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  puraue  such  measures  as  were 
most  likely  to  preserve  the  cattle  we 
had  on  board,  in  the  first  place  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place  (which  was  still  a 
more  capital  object),  to  save  the  stores 
and  provisions  of  the  ships  that  we 
might  be  better  enabled  to  prosecute 
our  northern  discoveries,  which  could 
not  now  commence  till  a  year  later 
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than  was  originally  intended.  If  I 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  water  and  of  grass 
at  any  of  tne  islands  we  had  lately 
yisited,  it  was  my  purpose  to  have 
stood  back  to  the  south  till  I  had  met 
with  a  westerly  wind.  But  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  doing  this  with- 
out such  a  supply  woula  have  been 
the  loss  of  all  the  cattle  before  we 
could  possibly  reach  Otaheite,  without 
gaining  any  one  advantage  with  regard 
to  the  great  object  of  our  voyage.  I 
therefore  determined  to  bear  away  for 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where  I  was 
sure  of  meeting  with  abundance  of 
everything  I  wanted;  and  it  beine 
necessary  to  run  in  the  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day,  I  orderM.  Captain 
Gierke  to  keep  about  a  league  ahead 
of  the  Resolution.  I  used  this  pre- 
caution, because  his  ship  could  best 
claw  off  the  land,  and  it  was  very 
possible  we  might  fall  in  with  some 
in  our  passage. 

At  daybr^  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  we  saw  Palmerston  Island,  bear- 
ing W.  by  8.,  distant  about  five 
leagues.  However,  we  did  not  get 
up  with  it  till  8  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  I  then  sent  four  boats, 
three  from  the  Resolution  and  one 
from  the  Discovery,  with  an  officer  in 
each,  to  search  the  coast  for  the  most 
convenient  landing-place.  For  now 
we  were  under  an  absolute  necessity 
of  procuring  from  this  island  some 
food  for  the  cattle,  otherwise  we  must 
have  lost  them.  What  is  compre- 
hended under  the  n&me  of  Palmerston's 
Island  is  a  group  of  small  islets,  of 
which  there  are,  in  the  whole,  nine 
or  ten,  lying  in  a  circular  direction, 
and  connected  together  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks.  The  boats  first  examined 
the  south-easternmost  of  the  islets 
which  compose  this  group ;  and,  fail- 
ing there,  ran  down  to  the  second, 
where  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
them  land.  I  then  bore  down  with 
the  ships  till  abreast  of  the  place,  and 
there  we  kept  standing  on  and  on. 
For  no  bottom  was  to  be  found  to 
anchor  upon,  which  was  not  of  much 
conseauence,  as  the  party  who  had 
landed  from  our  boats  were  the  only 


human  beings  upon  the  island.  There 
were  no  tra^  of  inhabitants  havinff 
ever  been  here,  if  we  except  a  small 
piece  of  a  canoe  that  was  found  upon 
the  beach,  which  probably  may  have 
drifted  from  some  other  island.  But, 
what  is  pretty  extraordinary,  we  saw 
several  small  orown  rats  on  this  spot, 
a  ciroumstance,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
account  for,  unless  we  allow  that  they 
wero  im|x>rted  in  the  canoe  of  which 
we  saw  tne  remains.  After  the  boats 
wero  laden,  I  returned  on  board,  leav- 
ing Mr  Goro  with  a  party  to  pass  the 
night  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to.go  to  work  early  the  next  morning;. 

[The  next  three  days  wero  spent  in 
provisioning  the  ships  from  this  and 
other  islets  of  the  group^  whero 
cocoa-trees  and  ye«;etation  suitable 
for  feeding  the  cattle  abounded,  but 
whero  water  was  not  to  be  fonnd — the 
islets  being  merely  the  heads  or  sum- 
mits of  conl  rock.  Twelve  hundred 
cocoa-nuts  were  shipped  and  equally 
divided  amon^  the  wnole  crew,  while 
the  fish  and  birds,  which  wero  caught 
in  abundance,  afforded  a  salutary  and 
welcome  rolief  from  the  monotony  of 
ship-faro.] 

After  leaving  Palmerston's  Island 
I  steered  W.  with  a  view  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Annamooka.  We 
still  continued  to  have  variable  winds, 
freauently  between  the  N.  and  W., 
witn  squalls,  some  thunder,  and  much 
rain.  During  these  showers,  which 
wero  generally  very  copious,  we  saved 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  and 
finding  that  we  could  get  a  greater 
supply  by  the  rain  in  one  hour  than 
we  could  ffet  by  distillation  in  a  month, 
I  laid  asioe  the  still  as  a  thing  attended 
with  moro  trouble  than  profit.  The 
heat,  which  had  been  great  for  about  a 
month,  became  now  much  more  dis- 
agreeable in  this  close  rainy  weather ; 
and,  from  the  moisturo  attending  it, 
threatened  soon  to  be  noxious,  as  the 
ships  could  not  be  kept  dry,  nor  the 
scuttles  open,  for  the  sea.  However, 
it  is  remarkable  enough  that  though 
the  only  refreshment  we  had  received 
since  leaving  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
was  that  at  New  Zealand,  there  was 
not  as  yet  a  single  ^twitL^scLVsnws^ 
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sick,  from  the  constant  use  of  salt 
food  or  vicissitade  of  climate. 

[Savage  Island,  which  Cook  had 
discoverod  in  1774,  was  passed  in  the 
night  between  the  24th  and  26th  of 
April ;  on  the  28th,  in  the  afternoon, 
Annamooka  was  sighted  ;  bat  as  nisht 
drew  on,  and  the  weather  was  squally 
and  rainy,  anchor  was  cast  two  leagues 
'from  the  neighbouring  isle  of  ^m- 
ango.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  two 
canoes,  the  one  with  four  and  the 
other  with  three  men,  paddled  to- 
ward ns,  and  came  alongside  withont 
the  least  hesitation.  They  brought 
some  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  plan- 
tains, and  sugar-cane,  which  they 
bartered  with  us  for  nails.  One  of 
the  men  came  on  board ;  and  when 
these  canoes  had  left  us,  another 
visited  us,  but  did  not  stay  long, 
as  night  was  approaching.  Kom- 
ango,  the  island  nearest  to  us,  was  at 
least  five  miles  o£f,  whidi  shows  the 
hazard  these  people  would  run  in 
order  to  possess  a  few  of  our  most 
tiifling  articles.  Besides  this  sup- 
ply from  the  shore,  we  caught  this 
evening,  with  hooks  and  lines,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fish.  Next 
morning  at  4  o'clock  I  sent  Lieuten- 
ant King  with  two  boats  to  Komango 
to  procure  refreshments,  and  at  five 
made  the  signal  to  weigh,  in  order  to 
ply  up  to  Annamooka,  &e  wind  being 
unfavourable  at  NW. 

It  was  no  sooner  daylight  than  we 
were  visited  by  six  or  seven  canoes  from 
different  islands,  bringing  with  them, 
besides  fruits  and  roots,  two  pigs, 
several  fowls,  some  lai^  wood-piceons, 
small  rails,  and  large  violet-coloured 
coots.  All  these  they  exchanged  with 
us  for  beads,  nails,  hatchets,  ke.  They 
had  also  other  articles  of  commerce  ; 
such  as  pieces  of  their  doth,  fish- 
hooks, small  baskets,  musical  reeds, 
and  some  dubs,  spears,  and  bows. 
But  I  ordered  that  no  curiosities 
should  be  purchased  till  the  ships 
ahould  be  supplied  with  provisions, 


and  leave  given  for  that  purpose. 
Knowing,  also,  from  experience,  that 
if  all  our  people  might  trade  with 
the  natives  according  to  their  own 
caprice,  perpetual  quarrels  would  en- 
sue, I  ordered  that  particultr  persona 
should  manage  the  traffic  both  on 
board  and  on  shore,  prohibiting  aU 
others  to  interfere.  Before  mid-day 
Mr  King's  boat  returned  with  seven 
hogs,  some  fowls,  a  quantity  of  fruit 
and  roots  for  ourselves,  and  some 
grass  for  the  cattle.  His  P^rty  was 
very  dvilly  treated  at  Aomango. 
The  inhabitants  did  not  seem  to  oe 
numerous;  and  their  huts,  which 
stood  close  to  each  other,  within  a 
nlantain  vralk,  were  but  indifferent. 
Not  far  from  them  was  a  pretty  laiee 
pond  of  fresh  water,  tolerably  good ; 
out  there  was  not  any  appearance  of 
a  stream.  With  Mr  King  came  on 
board  the  chief  of  the  isluid,  named 
Tooboulangee,  and  another  whose 
name  was  Taipa.  They  brought  with 
them  a  hog  as  a  present  to  me,  and 
promised  more  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  aboard^ 
I  stood  for  Annamooka;  and  the 
wind  being  scant,  I  intended  to  go 
between  Annamooka-ette,^  and  the 
breakers  to  the  S£.  of  it  But,  on 
drawing  near,  we  met  with  very  irre- 
gular soundinss,  varying,  every  cast, 
ten  or  twelve  fathoms.  This  obliged 
me  to  give  up  the  design,  and  to  go 
to  the  southward  of  all ;  which  carried 
us  to  leeward,  and  made  it  necessary 
to  spend  the  night  under  sail.  It  was 
very  dark,  and  we  had  the  wind  from 
every  direction,  accompanied  with 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  So  that,  at 
daylight  the  next  morning,  we  found 
ourselves  much  farther  off  than  we 
had  been  the  evening  before  ;  and  the 
little  wind  that  now  blew  was  right 
in  our  teeth. 

We  continued  to  pl^  all  day  to  very 
little  purpose,  and  m  the  evening 
anchored.  Tooboulangee  and  Taipa 
kept  their  promise,  and  brought  off 
to  me  some  hogs.  Several  others 
were  also  procured  by  bartering  from 
different  canoes  that  followed  us,  and 

^  That  is,  Little  Annamooka. 
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88  much  fruit  as  we  oonld  well  man- 
8ffe.  It  wae  remarkable  that  daring 
tne  whole  day  our  viaiton  from  the 
ialanda  would  hardly  part  with  any 
of  their  commodities  to  anybody  bat 
me.  Captain  Clerke  did  not  get 
aboFe  one  or  two  hogs. 

At  4  o'clock  next  morning  I 
ordered  a  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and 
sent  the  master  to  soand  the  SW. 
side  of  Annamooka.  In  the  mean- 
time the  ships  were  got  nnder  sail, 
and  wrought  up  to  the  island.  When 
the  master  returned,  he  reported  that 
he  had  sounded  between  Great  and 
Little  Annamooka,  where  he  found 
ten  and  twelve  fathoms'  depth  of 
water,  the  bottom  coral  sand;  that 
the  place  was  very  well  sheltered 
from  all  winds ;  but  that  there  was 
no  fresh  water  to  be  found,  except  at 
some  distance  inland,  and  eyen  there 
little  of  it  was  to  be  got,  and  that 
little  not  good.  For  tins  reason 
only,  and  it  was  a  yery  sufficient  one, 
I  determined  to  anchor  on  the  norUi 
side  of  the  island,  where,  during  my 
last  yoyage,  I  had  found  a  place  fit 
both  for  watering  and  landing.  It 
was  not  aboye  a  league  distant  and 
^ot  we  did  not  reach  it  till  6  o'clock 
m  the  afternoon,  being  considerably 
retarded  by  the  great  nnmbo'  of 
canoes  that  continu^y  crowded  round 
the  ships,  bringing  to  us  abundant 
supplies  of  the  produce  of  their 
island.  Amongst  these  canoes  there 
were  some  double  ones,  with  a  large 
soil,  that  carried  between  forty  and 
fifty  men  each.  These  sailed  round 
us,  apparently  with  the  same  ease  as 
if  we  had  been  at  anchor.  There 
were  seyeral  women  in  the  canoes, 
who  were,  perhaps,  incited  by  curi- 
osity to  visit  us ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  bartered  as  eagerly  as  the 
men,  and  used  the  paddle  with  equal 
labour  and  dexterity.  I  came  to  an 
anchor  in  eighteen  fathoms  water,  the 
bottom  coarse  coral  sand ;  the  island 
extending  from  £.  to  SW.,  and  the 
W.  point  of  the  westernmost  cove 
SE.,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mUe 
distant  Thus  I  resumed  the  very 
same  station  which  I  had  occupied 
when    I    visited   Annamooka   tnree 


years  before ;  and,  probably,  almost 
in  the  same  place  where  Tasman,  the 
first  discoverer  of  this  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  anchored  in 
1648.^ 

Finding  that  we  had  quite  ex- 
hausted tiie  island  of  almost  every 
article  of  food  that  it  afforded,  I  em- 
ployed the  11th  in  moving  off  from 
the  shore  the  horses,  observatories, 
and  other  things  that  we  had  landed, 
as  also  the  party  of  marines  who  had 
mounted  guard  at  our  station,  intend- 
ing to  sail  as  soon  as  the  Discovery 
should  have  recovered  her  best  bower 
anchor.  The  12th  and  the  18th  were 
spent  in  attempting  the  recovery  of 
Captain  Clerke's  anchor,  which,  after 
much  trouble^  was  happily  accom- 
plished ;  and  on  the  14th,  in  the 
morning,  we  got  under  sail  and  left 
Annamooka. 

To  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Annamooka,  and  in  the  direct  tract 
to  Hapaee,  whither  we  were  now 
bound,  the  sea  is  sprinkled  with  a 
great  number  of  smalt  isles.  Amidst 
the  shoals  and  rocks  adjoining  to 
this  group,  I  could  not  be  assured 
that  there  was  a  free  or  safe  passage 
for  such  large  ships  as  ours  ;  thon^ 
the  natives  sailed  through  the  inter- 
vals in  their  canoes.  For  this  sub- 
stantial reason,  when  we  weighed 
anchor  from  Annamooka  I  thougnt  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  westward  of 
tiie  above  islands,  and  steered  NNW. 
toward  Kao  and  Toofoa,  the  two  roost 
westerly  islands  in  sight,  and  remark- 
able for  their  great  height.  Feenou 
and  his  attendants  remained  on  board 
the  Resolution  till  near  noon,  when 
he  went  into  the  lar^  sailing  canoe 
which  had  brought  him  frt>m  Tonga- 
taboo,  and  stood  in  amongst  the  dus- 

^  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Clerke,  went  ashore  here  to 
fix  a  place  for  their  observatories, 
when  Loobu,  the  chief  of  the  island, 
showed  them  every  attention  and 
civility.  On  the  6th  they  were  visited 
by  a  chief  from  Toneataboo,  whose 
name  was  Feenou,  who  was  fond  of 
associating  with  them,  and  who  often 
dined  on  board. 
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ter  of  islanda  above  mentioned,  of 
vhich  we  were  now  almost  abreast ; 
and  a  tide  or  current  from  the  west- 
ward had  set  ns,  since  our  sailing  in 
the  morning,  much  over  toward 
them.  They  lie  scattered,  at  unequal 
distances,  and  are,  in  general,  nearly 
as  high  aa  Annamooka  ;  but  only 
from  two  or  three  miles  to  half-a- 
mile  in  length,  and  some  of  them 
scarcely  so  much.  They  have  either 
steep  rocky  shores,  like  Annamooka, 
or  reddish  cliifs ;  but  some  have 
sandy  beaches  extending  almost  their 
whole  length.  Most  of  them  are 
entirely  clothed  with  trees,  amongst 
which  are  many  cocoa-palms ;  and 
each  forms  a  pronpect  like  a  beautiful 
garden  placed  in  tne  sea.  To  heighten 
this,  the  serene  weather  we  now  had 
contributed  very  much ;  and  the  whole 
might  supply  the  imagination  with 
an  idea  of  some  fairy-land  realised. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being 
the  lensth  of  Eotoo,  the  westernmost 
of  the  above  cluster  of  small  islands, 
we  steered  to  the  north,  leaving 
Toofoa  and  Eao  on  our  lu'bocurd, 
keeping  along  the  west  side  of  a  reef 
of  roclu  whicn  lie  to  the  westward  of 
Eotoo,  till  we  came  to  their  nortliem 
extremity,  round  which  we  hauled  in 
for  the  island.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  anchored  for  the  night ;  but 
it  came  upon  us  before  we  could  find 
a  place  in  less  than  fifty-five  fathoms 
water ;  and  rather  than  come  to  in 
this  depth  I  chose  to  spend  the  night 
under  soil.  We  had  in  the  afternoon 
been  within  two  leagues  of  Toofoa, 
the  smoke  of  which  we  saw  several 
times  in  the  day.  The  Friendly 
Islanders  have  some  superstitious 
notions  about  the  volcano  upon  it, 
which  they  call  "EoUofeea,"  and 
say  it  is  an  "Otooa,"  or  divinity. 
According  to  their  account,  it  some- 
times throws  up  very  large  stones; 
and  they  compare  the  crater  to  the 
size  oi  a  small  islet,  which  has  never 
ceased  smoking  in  their  memory; 
nor  have  they  any  tradition  that  it 
ever  did.  We  sometimes  saw  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
island,  while  we  were  at  Annamooka, 
though  at  the  distance  of  at  least  ten 
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leagues.  Toofoa,  we  were  told,  is 
but  thinly  inhabited,  but  the  water 
upon  it  is  good. 

At  day-oreaJc  the  next  morning, 
being  then  not  far  from  Kao,  whidi 
is  a  vast  rock  of  a  conic  figure,  we 
steered  to  the  east,  for  the  passage 
between  the  islands  Footoona  and 
Hafaiva,  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  8EL 
About  10  o'clo<£  Feenou  came  on 
board,  and  remained  with  us  all  day. 
He  brought  with  him  two  hogs  and  a 
quantity  of  fruit ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  several  canoes,  from  the 
difierent  islands  round  us,  came  to 
barter  quantities  of  the  latter  article, 
which  was  very  acceptable,  as  our 
stock  was  nearly  expended.  After 
passing  Footooha,  we  met  with  a  reef 
of  rocks ;  and,  as  there  was  but  little 
wind,  it  cost  us  some  trouble  to  keep 
clear  of  them.  This  reef  lies  between 
Footooha  and  Neeneeva,  which  is  a 
small  low  isle,  in  the  direction  of 
£NE.  from  Footooha,  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  miles.  Being  past 
the  reef  of  rocks  just  mentioned,  we 
hauled  up  for  Neeneeva,  in  hopes  of 
finding  anchorage;  but  were  again 
disappointed,  and  obliged  to  spend 
the  night,  making  short  boards.^ 
For,  aluiough  we  had  land  in  every 
direction,  the  sea  was  unfathomable. 
In  the  course  of  this  night  we  could 
plainly  see  flames  issuing  from  the 
volcano  upon  Toofoa,  though  to  no 
great  height. 

At  daybreak  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  SE., 
we  steered  NE.  for  Hapaee,  which 
was  now  in  sight;  ana  we  could 
judge  it  to  be  low  land,  from  the 
trees  only  appearing  above  the  water. 
About  9  o'clock  we  could  see  it 
plainly,  forming  three  islands,  nearly 
of  an  equal  size ;  and  soon  after,  a 
fourth  to  the  southward  of  these,  as 
large  as  the  others.  Each  seemed  to 
be  about  six  or  seven  miles  long,  and 
of  a  similar  height  and  appearance. 
The  northernmost  of  them  is  called 
Haanno,  the  next  Foa,  the  third 
Lefooga,  and  the  southernmost  Hoo- 
laiva ;   but  all  four  are  included  by 

^  Tacks. 
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the  natiTes  under  the  general  name 
Hapaee. 

The  wind  scanting  upon  us,  we  conld 
not  fetch  the  knd  ;  so  that  we  were 
forced  to  ply  to  windward.  In  doing 
this,  we  once  passed  oyer  some  coral 
rocks  on  which  we  had  only  six 
fathoms  water;  but  the  moment  we 
were  over  them,  found  no  ground 
with  eighty  fathoms  of  line.  We 
got  up  with  the  northernmost  of 
these  isles  by  sunset ;  and  there 
found  ourselves  in  the  very  same  dis- 
tress, for  want  of  anchorage,  that  we 
had  experienced  the  two  preceding 
evenings ;  so  that  we  had  another 
night  to  spend  under  sail,  with  land 
and  breakers  in  every  direction.  To- 
wards the  evening  Feenou,  who  had 
been  on  board  all  day,  went  forward 
to  Hapaee,  and  took  Omai  in  the 
canoe  with  him.  He  did  not  foi^^t 
our  disagreeable  situation,  and  kept 
up  a  good  fire  all  night  by  way  of  a 
land-mark.  As  soon  as  the  daylight 
returned,  being  then  close  in  with 
Foa,  we  saw  it  was  joined  to  Haanno 
by  a  reef  running  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  from  the  one  island  to 
the  other.  I  now  despatched  a  boat 
to  look  for  anchorage.  A  proper 
place  was  soon  found,  and  we  came 
to  abreast  of  a  reef,  being  that  which 
joins  Lefooga  to  Foa  (in  the  same 
manner  th^t  Foa  is  joined  to  Haanno), 
having  twenty-four  fathoms'  depth  of 
water.  We  lay  before  a  creek  m  the 
reef,  which  made  it  convenient  land- 
ing at  all  times  ;  and  we  were  not 
above  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bt  the  time  we  had  anchored,  the 
ships  were  filled  with  the  natives, 
and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  oif 
canoes  filled  also  with  them.  They 
brought  from  the  shore  hogs,  fowl^ 
fruit,  and  roots,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  hatchets,  knives,  nails, 
beads,  and  cloth.  Feenou  and  Omai 
having  come  on  board,  after  it  was 
light,  in  order  to  introduce  me  to 
the  people  of  the  island,  I  soon  ac- 


companied them  on  shore  for  that 
purpose,  landing  at  the  nortli  part  of 
Lefooga,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
ships'  station. 

The  chief  conducted  me  to  a  house, 
or  rather  a  hut,  situated  close  to  the 
sea-beach,  which  I  had  seen  brought 
thither  but  a  few  minutes  before  for 
our  reception.  In  this  Feenou,  Omai, 
and  myself,  were  seated.  The  other 
chiefs  and  the  multitude  composed  a 
circle  on  the  outside,  frontmg  us, 
and  they  also  sat  down.  I  was  then 
asked,  "  How  long  I  intended  to 
stay?"  On  my  saying,  "Five  days," 
Taipa  was  ordered  to  come  and  sit  by 
me,  and  proclaim  this  to  the  people. 
He  then  harangued  them,  in  a  speech 
mostly  dictated  by  Feenou.  The  pur- 
port of  it,  as  I  learned  from  Omai,  was 
that  they  were  all,  both  old  and 
youn^,  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend, 
who  mtended  to  remain  with  them  a 
few  days ;  that,  during  my  stay,  they 
must  not  steal  anything,  nor  molest 
me  any  other  way ;  and  that  it  was 
expected  they  should  bring  hogs, 
fowls,  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  ships,  where 
they  would  receive  in  excnange  for 
them  such  and  such  things  which  he 
enumerated.  Soon  after  Taipa  had 
finished  this  address  to  the  assembly, 
Feenou  left  us.  Taipa  then  took 
occasion  to  signify  to  me,  that  it  was 
necessary  I  should  make  a  present  to 
the  chief  of  the  island,  whose  name 
was  Earoupa.  I  was  not  unprepared 
for  this  ;  and  gave  him  such  articles 
as  far  exceeded  his  expectation.  My 
liberality  to  him  brought  upon  me 
demands  of  the  same  kind  from  two 
chiefs  of  other  isles  who  were  present 
and  from  Taipa  himself.  When  Fee- 
nou returned,  which  was  immediately 
after  I  had  made  the  last  of  these 
presents,  he  pretended  to  be  an^ 
with  Taipa  for  suffering  me  to  give 
away  so  much  ;  but  I  looked  upon 
this  as  a  mere  finesse,  being  confident 
that  he  acted  in  concert  with  the 
others.  He  now  took  his  seat  again 
and  ordered  Earoupa  to  sit  by  him 
and  to  harangue  the  people  as  Taipa 
had  done,  and  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
dictating  as  before,  the  heads  of  the 
speech. 
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These  ceremonies  being  performed, 
the  chief,  at  my  request,  conducted 
me  to  three  stagnant  pools  of  fresh 
water,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it ; 
and,  indeed,  in  one  of  these  the  water 
was  tolerable,  and  the  situation  not 
inconyenient  for  filling  our  casks. 
After  viewing  the  watenng-place,  we 
returned  to  our  former  station,  where 
I  foimd  a  baked  hog  and  some  yams, 
smoking  hot,  ready  to  be  carried  on 
board  for  m^  dinner.  I  invited 
Feenou  and  his  friends  to  partake  of 
it,  and  we  embarked  for  the  ship; 
but  none  but  himself  sat  down  with 
us  at  the  table.  After  dinner  I  con- 
ducted them  on  shore  ;  and  before  I 
returned  on  board,  the  chief  gave  me 
a  fine  large  turtle  and  a  quantity  of 
yams.  Our  supply  of  provisions  was 
copious,  for  in  the  course  of  the  day 
we  got,  by  barter  alongside  the  ship, 
about  twenty  small  hogs,  besides 
fruit  and  roots.  I  was  told  that  on 
my  first  landing  in  the  morning,  a 
man  came  off  to  the  ships,  and 
ordered  every  one  of  the  natives  to 
ffo  on  shore.  Probably,  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  have  the  whole 
body  of  inhabitants  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  my  reception  ;  for  when 
that  was  over,  multitudes  of  them  re- 
turned again  to  the  ships. 

Next  morning  early,  Feenou  and 
Omai,  who  scarcely  ever  quitted  the 
chief,  and  now  slept  on  shore,  came 
on  board.  The  object  of  the  visit 
was  to  require  my  presence  upon  the 
island.  After  some  time  I  accom- 
panied them,  and,  upon  landing, 
was  conducted  to  the  same  place 
where  I  had  been  seated  the  day  be- 
fore, where  I  saw  a  large  concourse  of 
people  already  assembled.  I  guessed 
that  something  more  than  ordinary 
was  in  agitation,  but  could  not  teU 
what,  nor  could  Omai  inform  me.  I 
had  not  been  long  seated,  before  near 
a  hundred  of  the  natives  appeared  in 
sight,  and  advanced,  laaen  with 
yams,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  sugar-canes.  They  depos- 
ited their  burdens  in  two  heaps,  or 
piles,  upon  our  left,  being  the  side 
they  came  from.  Soon  after  arrived 
«  number  of  others  from  the  right, 
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bearing  tha-  same  kind  of  articles ; 
which  were  collected  into  two  piles 
upon  that  side.  To  these  were  tied 
two  pigs  and  six  fowls ;  and  to  thoM 
upon  the  left,  six  pigs  and  two 
turtles.  Earoupa  seated  himself  be- 
fore the  several  articles  upon  the  left, 
and  another  chief  before  those  upon 
the  right ;  they  being,  as  I  judged, 
the  two  chiefis  who  had  collected  them 
by  order  of  Feenou,  who  seemed  to 
be  as  impliciUy  obeyed  here  as  he 
had  been  at  Annamooka,  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  commanding  supe- 
riority over  the  chiefs  of  Hapaee, 
had  laid  this  tax  upon  them  for  the 
present  occasion. 

As  soon  as  this  munificent  collec- 
tion of  provisions  was  laid  down  in 
order,  and  disposed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, the  bearers  of  it  joined  the 
multitude,  who  formed  a  large  circle 
round  the  whole.  Presently  after,  a 
number  of  men  entered  this  circle,  or 
area,  before  us,  armed  with  clubs 
made  of  the  green  branches  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree.  These  paraded  about 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  retired, 
the  one  half  to  one  side,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  other  side  ;  seating 
themselves  before  the  spectators. 
Soon  after,  they  successively  entered 
the  lists,  and  entertained  us  with 
single  combats.  One  champion,  ris- 
ing up  and  stepping  forward  from 
one  side,  challenged  those  of  the 
other  side,  by  expressive  gestures 
more  than  by  words,  to  send  one  of 
their  body  to  oppose  him.  If  the 
challenge  was  accepted,  which  was 
generally  the  case,  the  combatants 
put  themselves  in  proper  attitudes, 
and  then  began  the  engagement, 
which  continued  till  one  or  other 
owned  himself  conquered,  or  till 
their  weapons  were  broken.  As  soon 
as  each  combat  was  over,  the  victor 
squatted  himself  down  facing  the 
cnief,  then  rose  up  and  retired.  At 
the  same  time,  some  old  men,  who 
seemed  to  sit  as  judges,  gave  their 
plaudit  in  a  few  words,  and  the  mul- 
titude, especially  those  on  the  side  to 
which  the  victor  belonged,  celebrated 
the  glory  he  had  acquired,  in  two  or 
three  huzzas. 
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This  entertainment  was,  now  and 
then,  soapended  for  a  few  minutes. 
Daring  tnese  interyals  there  were 
both  wrestling  and  boxing  matches. 
The  first  were  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Otaheite;  and  the 
second  differed  very  little  from  the 
method  practised  in  England.  But 
what  struck  us  with  most  surprise 
was  to  see  a  couple  of  lusty  wenches 
step  forth  and  begin  boxing  without 
the  least  ceremony,  and  with  as  much 
art  as  the  men.  This  contest,  how- 
erer,  did  not  last  aboye  half-a-minute 
before  one  of  them  gave  it  up.  The 
conquering  heroine  received  the  same 
applause  ^m  the  spectators  which 
they  bestowed  upon  the  successful 
combatants  of  the  ether  sex.  We 
expressed  some  dislike  at  this  part  of 
the  entertainment;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  two  other  females 
£rom  entering  the  lists.  They  seemed 
to  be  girls  of  spirit,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  each  other  a  good 
druboing,  if  two  old  women  had  not 
interfered  to  part  them.  All  these 
combats  were  exhibited  in  the  midst 
of  at  least  3000  people,  and  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  good  humour 
on  all  sides;  though  some  of  the 
champions,  women  as  well  as  men, 
received  blows  which,  doubtless,  they 
must  have  felt  for  some  time  after. 

As  soon  as  these  diversions  were 
ended,  the  chief  told  me  that  the 
heaps  of  provisions  on  our  right  hand 
were  a  present  to  Omai;  and  that 
those  on  our  left  hand,  being  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity, 
were  given  to  me.  He  added,  that  I 
might  take  them  on  board  whenever 
it  was  convenient;  but  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  set  any  of 
our  people  as  guards  over  them,  as  I 
might  oe  assured  that  not  a  sinsle 
cocoa-nut  would  be  taken  awav  by 
the  natives.  So  it  proved ;  for  I  left 
everything  behind,  and  returned  to 
the  ship  to  dinner,  carrying  the  chief 
with  me ;  and  when  the  provisions 
were  removed  on  board  in  the  after- 
noon, not  a  single  article  was  miss- 
ing. There  was  as  much  as  loaded 
four  boats ;  and  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  munificence  of  Fee- 


nou,  for  this  present  far  exceeded  any 
I  had  ever  received  from  any  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  various  islands  1 
had  visited  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
lost  no  time  in  convincing  my  friend 
that  I  was  not  insensible  of  his  liber- 
ality; for,  before  he  q^uitted  my 
ship,  I  bestowed  upon  him  such  of 
our  commodities  as  I  guessed  were 
most  valuable  in  his  estimation. 
And  the  return  I  made  was  so  much 
to  his  satisfaction  that,  as  soon  as  he 
got  on  shore,  he  left  me  still  indebted 
to  him  b^  sending  me  a  fresh  pre- 
sent, consisting  of  two  large  hogs,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cloth,  and 
some  yams. 

Feenou  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  marines  go  through  their 
military  exercise.  As  I  was  desirous 
to  gratify  his  curiosity,  I  ordered 
them  all  ashore  from  both  ships  in 
tiie  morning  of  the  20th.  After  they 
had  performed  various  evolutions, 
and  m^  several  volleys,  with  which 
the  numerous  body  of  spectators 
seemed  well  pleased,  the  chief  enter- 
tained US  in  his  turn  with  an  exhibi- 
tion which,  as  was  acknowledged  by 
us  all,  was  performed  with  a  dexterity 
and  exactness  far  surpassing  the  spec- 
imen we  had  given  of  our  military 
manoeuvres.  It  was  a  kind  of  a 
dance  so  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen,  that  I  fear  I 
can  give  no  description  that  will  con- 
vey any  tolerable  idea  of  it,  to  my 
r^ers.  It  was  performed  by  men ; 
and  105  persons  Dore  their  ^arts  in 
it.  Each  of  them  had  in  his  hand 
an  instrument  neatly  made,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  paddle,  of  two  leet 
and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  small 
handle  and  a  thin  blade ;  so  that  they 
were  very  light.  With  these  instru- 
ments they  made  many  and  various 
flourishes,  each  of  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  different  attitude  of 
the  body  or  a  different  movement. 
At  first  the  performers  ranged  them- 
selves in  three  lines ;  and,  oy  various 
evolutions,  each  man  changed  his 
station  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
who  had  been  in  the  rear  came  into 
the  front  Nor  did  they  remain 
long  in  the  same  \KMil\!(nL\>QrQX.^< 
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chan^  were  made  by  pretty  quick 
transitions.  At  one  time  tney  ex- 
tended themselves  in  one  line ;  they 
then  formed  into  a  semicircle;  and, 
lastly,  into  two  square  columns. 
While  this  last  movement  was  exe- 
cuting, one  of  them  advanced,  and 
performed  an  antic  dance  before  me ; 
with  which  the  whole  ended. 

The  musical  instruments  consisted 
of  two  drums,  or  rather  two  hollow 
logs  of  wood,  from  which  some  varied 
notes  were  produced  by  beating  on 
them  with  two  sticks.  It  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  me  that  the 
dancers  were  much  assisted  or  direc- 
ted by  these  sounds,  but  by  a  chorus 
of  vocal  music,  in  which  all  the  per- 
formers joined  at  the  same  time. 
Their  song  was  not  destitute  of  pleas- 
ing melody;  and  all  their  corre- 
sponding motions  were  executed  with 
so  much  skill,  that  the  numerous 
body  of  dancers  seemed  to  act  as  if 
they  were  one  great  machine.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  every  one  of  us 
that  such  a  performance  would  have 
met  with  universal  applause  on  a 
European  theatre;  and  it  so  far  ex- 
ceeded any  attempt  we  had  made  to 
entertain  them,  that  they  seemed  to 
pique  themselves  upon  the  superior- 
ity they  had  over  us.  As  to  our 
musical  instruments,  they  held  none 
of  them  in  the  least  esteem,  except 
the  drum;  and  even  that  they  did 
not  think  equal  to  their  own.  Our 
French  horns,  in  particular,  seemed 
to  be  held  in  great  contempt ;  for 
neither  here,  nor  at  any  other  of  the 
islands,  would  they  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  them. 

In  order  to  give  them  a  more  favour- 
able opinion  of  English  amusements, 
and  to  leave  their  minds  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  deepest  sense  of  our 
superior  attainments,  1  directed  some 
fireworks  to  bo  got  ready  ;  and,  after 
it  was  dark,  played  them  off  in  the 
presence  of  Feenou,  the  other  chiefs, 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  their  people. 
Some  of  the  preparations  we  found 
damaged ;  but  others  of  them  were  in 
excellent  order,  and  succeeded  so 
perfectly  as  to  answer  the  end  I  had 
m  view.    Our  water  and  sky  rockets, 


in  particular,  pleased  and  astonished 
them  beyond  all  conception  ;  and  the 
scale  was  now  turned  in  our  favour. 
This,  however,  seemed  only  to  furnish 
them  with  an  additional  motive  to 
proceed  to  fresh  exertions  of  their 
very  singular  dexterity ;  and  our  fire- 
works were  no  sooner  ended,  than  a 
succession  of  dances,  which  Feenou 
had  got  ready  for  our  entertainment, 
began.  As^  a  prelude  to  them,  a 
'band  of  music,  or  chorus  of  eighteen 
men,  seated  themselves  before  us,  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  composed  by 
the  numerous  spectators,  the  area  of 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
hibitions. Four  or  five  of  this  band 
had  pieces  of  lai^  bamboo,  from 
three  to  five  or  six  feet  lonff,  each 
managed  by  one  man,  who  held  it 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  the  upper 
end  open  but  the  other  end  closea  by 
one  of  the  joints.  With  this  dose 
end,  the  performers  kept  constantly 
striking  tne  ground,  though  slowly, 
thus  producing  different  notes,  accord' 
ing  to  the  different  lengths  of  the 
instruments,  but  all  of  uiem  of  the 
hollow  or  bass  sort ;  to  counteract 
which,  a  person  kept  striking  quickly 
with  two  sticks  a  piece  of  the  same 
substance,  split,  and  laid  alon^  the 
ground,  and  oy  that  means  furnishing 
a  tone  as  acute  as  those  produced  by 
the  others  were  grave.  The  rest  of 
the  band,  as  well  as  those  who  per- 
formed upon  the  bamboos,  sung  a 
slow  and  soft  air,  which  so  tempered 
the  harsher  notes  of  the  above  instru- 
ments, that  no  bystander,  however 
accustomed  to  hear  the  most  perfect 
and  varied  modulation  of  sweet  sounds, 
could  avoid  confessing  the  vast  power 
and  pleasing  effect  of  this  simple  har- 
mony. 

The  concert  having  continued  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twenty  women 
entered  the  circle.  Most  of  them  had 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  the  crim- 
son flowers  of  the  China  rose,  or  others ; 
and  many  of  them  had  ornamented  their 

^  Mr  Anderson 's  account  of  the  n  igh  t 
dances,  being  much  fuller  tlian  Cap- 
tain Cook's,  was  adopted  by  the  editor 
of  the  original  edition. 
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persons  with  leaves  of  trees,  cat  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety  about  the  edges. 
They  made  a  circle  round  the  chorus 
turning  their  faces  toward  it,  and 
began  by  singing  a  soft  air,  to  which 
responses  were  made  by  the  chorus  in 
the  same  tone  ;  and  these  were  repeated 
altematel;^.  All  this  while,  the  women 
accompanied  their  song  with  several 
very  graceful  motions  of  their  hands 
toward  their  faces,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time,  making  con* 
stantly  a  step  forward,  and  then  back 
again,  with  one  foot,  while  the  other 
was  fixed.  They  then  turned  their 
faces  to  the  assembly,  suns  some  time, 
and  retreated  slowly  in  a  body  to  that 
part  of  the  circle  which  was  opposite 
the  hut  where  the  principal  spectators 
sat.  After  this,  one  of  them  advanced 
from  each  side,  meeting  and  passing 
each  other  in  the  front,  and  continuing 
their  progress  round,  till  they  came  to 
the  rest.  On  which,  two  advanced 
from  each  side,  two  ofwhom  also  passed 
each  other,  and  returned  as  the  former ; 
but  the  other  two  remained;  and  to  these 
came  one,  from  each  side,  by  intervals, 
till  the  whole  number  had  again  formed 
a  circle  about  the  chorus.  Their  man- 
ner of  dancing  was  now  changed  to  a 
quicker  measure,  in  which  they  made 
a  kind  of  half  turn  by  leaping,  and 
claj^ped  their  hands,  and  snapped 
their  finders,  repeating  some  words  in 
conjunction  witn  the  chorus.  Towards 
the  end,  as  the  quickness  of  the  music 
increased,  their  gestures  and  attitudes 
were  varied  with  wonderful  vigour 
and  dexterity ;  and  some  of  uieir 
motions,  perhaps,  would  with  us  be 
reckoned  rather  indecent.  Though 
this  part  of  the  performance,  most 
probably,  was  not  meant  to  convey 
any  wanton  ideas,  but  merely  to  dis- 
play the  astonishing  variety  of  their 
movements. 

To  this  grand  female  ballet  suc- 
ceeded one  performed  by  fifteen  men. 
Some  of  them  were  old ;  but  their 
a^  seemed  to  have  abated  little  of 
their  agility  or  ardour  for  the  dance. 
They  were  disposed  in  a  sort  of  circle, 
divided  at  the  front,  with  their  faces 
not  turned  out  towiuii  tiie  assembly, 
nor  inward  to  the  chorus ;  but  one 


half  of  their  circle  faced  forward  as 
they  had  advanced,  and  the  other 
half  in  a  contrary  direction.  Thev 
sometimes  sung  slowly  in  concert  with 
the  chorus ;  and  while  thus  employed, 
they  also  made  several  very  fine  mo- 
tions with  their  hands,  but  different 
from  those  made  by  the  women,  at 
the  same  time  inclining  the  body  to 
either  side  alternately,  by  raising  one 
leg,  which  was  stretched  outward, 
and  resting  on  the  other ;  the  arm  of 
the  same  side  being  also  stretched 
fully  upward.  At  other  times,  they 
recited  sentences  in  a  musical  tone, 
which  were  answered  by  the  chorus  ; 
and  at  intervals  increased  the  measure 
of  the  dance,  by  clapping  the  hands, 
and  quickening  the  motions  of  the 
feet,  which,  however,  were  never 
varied.  At  the  end,  the  rapidity  of 
the  music  and  of  the  dancing  increased 
so  much,  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  different  move- 
ments ;  though  one  might  suppose 
the  actors  were  now  almost  tired,  as 
their  performance  had  lasted  near 
half-an-hour. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  an- 
other act,  as  we  may  call  it,  bc^gan. 
Twelve  men  now  advanced,  who  placed 
themselves  in  double  rows  fronting 
each  other,  but  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  circle ;  and  on  one  side  a  man 
was  stationed,  who,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  prompter,  repeated  several  sentences, 
to  which  the  twelve  new  performers 
and  the  chorus  replied.  They  then 
sung  slowly,  and  afterwards  danced 
and  sung  more  quickly,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  the  manner  of 
tne  dancers  whom  they  had  succeeded. 
Soon  after  they  had  finished,  nine 
women  exhibited  themselves,  and  sat 
down  fronting  the  hut  where  the  chief 
was.  A  man  then  rose,  and  struck 
the  first  of  these  women  on  the  back 
with  both  fists  joined.  He  proceeded, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  the  second  and 
third ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  fourth, 
whether  from  accident  or  design  I 
cannot  tell,  instead  of  the  back,  he 
struck  her  on  the  breast.  Upon  this,  a 
person  rose  instantly  from  the  crowd, 
who  brought  him  to  the  ground  with 
a  blow  on  the  head  ;  andh«M(«&^»xns^ 
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off  without  the  least  noise  or  disorder. 
But  Uiis  did  not  save  the  other  five 
women  fix>m  so  odd  a  discipline,  or 
perhaps  necessary  ceremony ;  for  a 
person  succeeded  him,  who  treated 
them  in  the  same  manner.  Their 
disgrace  did  not  end  here  ;  for  when 
they  danced,  they  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  their  performance  twice 
disapproved  of,  and  were  obliged  to 
repeat  it.  This  dance  did  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  first  women, 
except  in  this  one  circumstance,  that 
the  present  set  sometimes  raised  the 
body  upon  one  leg,  by  a  sort  of  double 
motion,  and  then  upon  the  other 
alternately,  in  which  attitude  they 
kept  snapping  their  fingers ;  and  at 
the  end  the^  repeated  with  great 
agility  the  bnsk  movements  iu  which 
the  former  group  of  female  dancers 
had  shown  themselves  so  expert. 

In  a  little  time,  a  person  entered 
unexpectedly,  and  said  something  in  a 
ludicrous  way  about  the  fireworks  that 
had  been  exhibited,  which  extorted  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  the  multitude. 
After  this,  we  had  a  dance  composed 
of  the  men  who  attended  or  had  fol- 
lowed Feeuou.  They  formed  a  double 
circle  (i.«.,  one  within  another)  of 
twenty-four  each,  round  the  chorus, 
and  began  a  gentle  soothiuj^  song,  with 
corresponding  motions  of  the  hands 
and  head.  This  lasted  a  consider- 
able time,  and  then  changed  to  a  much 
quicker  measure,  during  which  they 
repeated  sentences,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  chorus,  or  in  answer  to 
some  spoken  by  that  band.  They  then 
retreated  to  the  back  part  of  the  circle, 
as  the  women  had  done,  and  again 
advanced,  on  each  side,  in  a  triple 
row,  till  they  formed  a  semicircle, 
which  was  done  very  slowly,  bv  in- 
clining the  body  on  one  leg,  and  ad- 
vancing the  other  a  little  way,  as  they 
put  it  down.  They  accompanied  this 
with  such  a  soft  air  as  they  had  s 
at  the  beginning  ;  but  soon  chanj 
it  to  repeat  sentences  in  a  harsner 
tone,  at  the  same  time  quickening  the 
dance  very  much,  till  they  finished 
with  a  general  shout  and  claD  of  the 
hands.  The  same  was  ro|ieated  several 
times;   but,  at  last,  they  formed  a 


double  circle  as  at  the  b^giBBhi^ 
danced,  and  repeated  raj  quickly 
and  finaUy  dosed  with  ieveral  ver 
dexterous  transpositions  of  ihm  twi 
circles. 

The  entertainments  of  this  ineiiior 
able  night  concluded  with  a  danee,  ii 
which  the  principal  people  pnsen 
exhibited.  It  resembled  the  inune 
diately  preceding  one  in  some  raqpecta 
having  the  same  number  of  pei  kinutn 
who  be^^an  nearly  in  the  same  way 
but  their  ending  at  each  intervBl  wai 
different.  For  th^  increased  theii 
motions  to  a  prodigious  quioknea^ 
shaking  their  heads  firom  shoulder  U 
shoulder  with  such  force,  that  a  spee 
tator,  unaccustomed  tothesight,  wouk 
suppose  that  they  ran  a  rii^  of  dislo 
eating  their  necks.  This  was  attendee 
with  a  smart  clapping  of  the  haiid^ 
and  a  kind  of  savage  "HoUal"  es 
shriek,  not  unlike  iruMt  is  sometima 
practised  in  the  comic  dances  on  cm 
European  theatres.  They  formec 
the  triple  semicircle,  as  the  precedini 
dancers  had  done ;  and  a  person,  wh< 
advanced  at  the  head  on  one  side  o 
the  semicircle,  began  by  repeating 
something  in  a  truly  musical  recita 
tive,  which  was  delivered  witJi  an  ai 
so  graceful  as  might  put  to  the  blusk 
our  most  applauded  peiformers.  H< 
was  answered  in  the  same  manner  b] 
the  person  at  the  head  of  the  oppositi 
p>arty.  This  beiuff  repeated  severa 
times,  the  whole  body  on  one  sidi 
joined  in  the  responses  to  the  whol< 
corresponding  body  on  the  oppositi 
side,  as  the  semicircle  advanced  t< 
the  front ;  and  they  finished  by  sing 
ingand  dancing  as  they  had  b^^n. 

These  two  last  dances  were  per 
formed  with  so  much  spirit,  ana  s< 
great  exactness,  that  they  met  witl 
universal  approbation.  The  native 
spectators,  wno,  no  doubt,  were  per- 
feet  judges  whether  the  several  per- 
formances  were  properly  executed, 
could  not  withhold  their  applauses  tA 
some  particular  parts ;  and  even  i 
stranger,  who  never  saw  the  divernoi 
before,  felt  similar  satisfaction  at  th< 
same  instant.  For  though,  througl 
the  whole,  the  most  strict  concert  wai 
observed,  some  of  the  gestures  wen 
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■0  expreMiye,  that  it  miffht  be  nid 
th«7  BDoke  the  langiuure  that  accom- 
pamed  them  ;  if  we  allow  that  there 
18  anj  connection  between  motion  and 
sound.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
obeerred  that  though  the  music  of  the 
chorus  and  that  of  the  dancers  corre- 
sponded, constant  practice  in  these 
farourite  amusements  of  our  friends 
seems  to  have  a  great  share  in  effect- 
ing the  exact  time  they  keep  in  their 
pcnormances.  Forweobserved,  that  if 
anjr  of  them  happened  accidental! j  to 
be  interrupted,  thej^  never  found  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  recoyering  the 
proper  place  of  the  dance  or  song. 
And  their  perfect  discipline  was  in  no 
instance  more  remarkaole  than  in  the 
sudden  transitions  they  so  dexterously 
made  from  the  ruder  exertions,  and 
har^  sounds,  to  the  softest  arts  and 
gentlest  moyements. 

The  place  where  the  dances  were 
performed  was  an  open  space  amongst 
the  trees,  just  by  the  sea,  with  lights 
at  small  intervals  placed  round  the 
inside  of  the  circle.  The  concourse 
of  people  was  pretty  large,  though  not 
equal  to  the  number  assembled  in  the 
forenoon  when  the  marines  exercised. 
At  that  time,  some  of  our  gentlemen 
guessed  there  might  be  present  about 
6000  persons;  others  thought  there 
were  more ;  but  they  who  reckoned 
that  there  were  fewer  probably  came 
nearer  to  the  tmtiL 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

CuBiosnT  on  both  sides  being  now 
sufficiently  gratified  by  the  exhioition 
of  the  various  entertainments  I  have 
described,  I  began  to  have  time  to 
look  about  me.  Accordingly,  next 
day  [May  2l8t],  I  took  a  walk  into 
the  Island  of  Lefooga,  of  which  I  was 
desirous  to  obtain  some  knowledge. 
I  found  it  to  be  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to  Annamooka.  The  plantations 
were  both  more  numerous  and  more 
extensive.  In  many  places,  indeed, 
towards  the  sea,  especially  on  the  east 
side,  the  country  is  still  waste,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  sandy  soil;  as  it  is 


much  lower  than  Annamooka  and  its 
surroundinff  isles.  Bat  towards  the 
middle  of  tne  island  the  soil  is  better, 
and  the  marks  of  oonsiderable  popu- 
lation and  of  improved  cultivation 
were  very  conspicuous.  For  we  met 
here  with  very  laige  plantations,  en- 
dosed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
fences  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
form  fine  spacious  pnblio  roads,  that 
would  appear  ornamental  in  countries 
where  rural  conveniences  have  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  We 
observed  large  spots  covered  with  the 
paper  mulbmry-trees ;  and  the  plan- 
tations in  general  were  well  stocked 
with  such  roots  and  fruits  as  are  the 
natural  produce  of  the  island.  To 
these  I  made  some  addition,  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  Indian  com,  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  the  like.  At  one 
place  was  a  house,  four  or  five  times 
as  large  as  those  of  the  common  sort, 
with  a  large  area  of  grass  before  it ; 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  the  people 
resort  thither  on  certain  public  occa- 
sions. Near  the  landinig-place  we 
saw  a  mount,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
covered  with  gravel ;  and  on  it  stood 
four  or  five  small  huts,  in  which,  the 
natives  told  us,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  principal  people  had  been  in- 
terred. 

In  my  walk  on  the  25th  I  happened 
to  step  into  a  house  where  a  woman 
was  dressing  the  eyes  of  a  young  child, 
who  seemed  blind;  the  eyes  being 
much  inflamed,  and  a  thin  mm  spread 
over  them.  The  instruments  she  used 
were  two  slender  wooden  wobes,  with 
which  she  had  brushed  the  eyes  so  as 
to  make  them  bleed.  It  seems  worth 
mentioning,  that  the  natives  of  these 
islands  should  attempt  an  operation 
of  this  sort ;  though  I  entered  the 
house  too  late  to  describe  exactly 
how  this  female  oculist  employed  the 
wretched  tools  she  had  to  work  with. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  dif- 
ferent operation  going  on  in  the  same 
house,  of  which  f  can  give  a  tolerable 
account.  I  found  there  another  woman 
shaving  a  child's  head  with  a  shark's 
tooth  stuck  into  the  end  of  apiece  of 
stick.  I  observed  that  she  first  wet 
the  hair  with  a  rag  dipped  in.  '««^«!t« 


with  two  Rhi'lN  ;  one  of  wlikh  Ihoy  I 

]il:ii:o  umkrn  sinuU  part  of  tho  beuid,  ' 

and  with  the  other,  ap^iml  above,  i 

tbey  aenpa  that  put  off.      In  this  ' 

mamisr  thsj  are  able  to  Bhare  very  ' 

eloM.     The  proeau  U,  indeed,  rather  i 

tedjoni,  bat  not  paiofiil  i  and  there  i 

■re  man  amonsat  them  who  seem  to  i 
profen  thi*  trade.    It  iraa  ai  common, 
while  we  vera  here,  to  lee  our  aailors 

go  athon  to  hare  their  beardi  aoraped  i 

oil,  after  the  {aahion  of  Hapue,  aa  it  1 

waa  to  aae  their  chiefs  come  on  board  i 
to  )w  akaTed  by  onr  barbels. 

Finding  that  little  or  nothing  of  ' 

til*  prodnee  of  the  island  was  now  i 

brongfat  to  the  thipi,  I  resolred  to  ' 
obange  onr  atation,  and  to  await  Fee- 

non'e  retain  from  Taraoo  in  some  : 

other    eonvsnient    ancboriiiK- place,  • 

where  rafHahmenti  might  still  oe  met  i 

with.    Accordingly,  in  the  forenoon  of  : 
the  SStii  we  got  under  sail,  and  stood 
to  the  wnth  ward  along  the  raef  of  the 

iiUnd.    At  half'^tst  two  in  the  after-  ' 

noon,  I  hauled  Into  •  ba;  that  lies  i 

betwean  the  aonth  end  of  Lefooga  and  i 

the  nuth  end  of  Botd^Ta,  and  there  ; 
anchored  tn  wrentMO  fUhoms  water. 
The  Diaoorerj  did  not  get  to  an  an- 
ehor  till  sunset     She  had  tonched 
npon  mie  of  the  shoals,  but  bseV*^  "" 
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reconciled  to  their  makiDg  a  loncer 
staj ;  for  on  quitting  ns  £e  left  his 
brother  and  five  of  his  attendants  on 
board.    We  had  also  the  company  of 
a  chief,  just  then  arrived  from  Tonga- 
taboo,  whose  name  was  Tooboueitoa. 
The  moment  he  arrived  he  sent  his 
canoe  away,  and  declared  that  he  and 
five  more  who  came  with  him  wonld 
sleep  on  board ;  so  that  I  had  now  my 
cabin  filled  with  visitors.    This,  in- 
deed, was  some  inconvenience ;  bnt  I 
bore  with  it  more  willingly,  as  they 
brought  plenty  of  provisionswith  them 
as  presents  to  me;  for  which  they 
alwavs  had  suitable  returns.     About 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  easterly 
wind  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  breeze 
at  SSE.    Our  course  now  being  SS  W. , 
or  more  southerly,  we  were  obliged  to 
ply  to  windward,  and  did  but  just 
fetch  the  north  side  of  Footooha  by 
8  o'clock,  where  we  spent  the  nigh^ 
making  ^ort  boards.    The  next  morn- 
ing we  plied  up  to  Lofan^  where, 
according  to  the  information  of  our 
friends,  there  was  anchorage.     It  was 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we 
got  soundings,  under  the  lee  or  north- 
west side,  in  forty  fathoms  water,  near 
half-a-mile  from  the  shore ;  but  the 
bank  was  steep  and  the  bottom  rocky, 
and  a  chain  oforeakeni  lay  to  leeward. 
All  these  circumstances  being  against 
us,  I  stretched  f^way  for  Kotoo,  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  better  an- 
choring ground   under  that  island. 
But  so  much  time  had  been  spent  in 
plying  up  to  Lofanga,  that  it  was  dark 
Defore  we  reached  the  other ;  and, 
finding  no  place  to  anchor  in,  the 
night  was  spent  as  the  preceding  one. 
At  daybreak  on  the  81st,  I  stood  for 
the  channel  which  is  between  Kotoo 
and  the  reef  of  rocks  that  lies  to  the 
westward  of  it ;  but  on  drawing  near 
I  found  the  wind  too  scant  to  lead  us 
tluroiu^h.    I  therefore  bore  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  reef^  and  stretched  to 
the  8W.  tUl  near  noon,  wh^m,  per- 
ceiving that  we  made  no  progress  to 
windimd,  and  beiiig  apprehensive  of 
losing  the  islands  with  so  many  of 
the  natives  on  board,  I  tacked  and 
stood  back,   intending  to  wait  till 
some  more  favourable  opportunity. 


We  did  but  just  fetch  in  with  Foo- 
tooha, between  which  and  Kotoo  we 
spent  the  night  under  reefed  topsails 
and  foresalL  The  wind  blew  nesh, 
and  by  squalls,  with  rain ;  and  we 
were  not  without  apprehensions  of 
danger.  I  kept  the  deck  till  mid- 
night, when  I  left  it  to  the  master, 
with  such  directions  as  I  thought 
would  keep  the  ships  clear  of  the 
shoals  and  rocks  that  lay  round  us. 
But  after  making  a  trip  to  the  north, 
and  standing  back  again  to  the  south, 
our  ship,  by  a  small  shift  of  the  wind, 
fotched  farther  to  the  vdndward  than 
was  expected.  By  this  means  she 
was  verv  near  running  fiill  upon  a 
low  sandy  isle,  called  Pootoo  Pootooa, 
surrounded  with  breakers.  It  hap- 
pened venr  fortunatelv  that  the  people 
nad  just  oeen  ordered  upon  the  deck, 
to  put  the  ship  about,  and  the  most 
of  them  were  at  their  stations,  so  that 
the  necessary  movements  were  not 
only  executed  with  judgment,  but 
also  with  alertness,  and  this  alone 
saved  us  from  destruction.  The  Dis- 
covery, beinff  astern,  was  out  of  danger. 
Such  hazardous  situations  are  the  un- 
avoidable companions  of  the  man  who 
goes  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

This  circumstance  frightened  our 
passengers  so  much,  tluit  they  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  get  aiuiore. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  davlight  re- 
turned, I  hoisted  out  a  boat,  and 
ordered  the  officer  who  commanded 
her,  after  landing  them  at  Kotoo,  to 
sound  along  the  reef  that  spits  off 
from  that  iuand,  for  anchorage.  For 
I  was  full  as  much  tired  as  they  could 
be  with  beating  about  amongst  the 
snrrounding  isles  and  shoals,  and  de- 
termined to  get  to  an  anclu>r  some- 
where  or  other  if  possible.  While 
the  boat  was  absoit,  we  attempted  to 
turn  the  ships  through  the  cnannel 
between  the  sandy  isle  and  the  reef 
of  Kotoo^  in  expectation  of  finding  a 
moderate  depth  of  water  behind  them 
to  anchor  in.  But  meeting  with  a 
tide  or  current  against  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  desist,  and  anchor  in  fifty 
&thom8  water,  with  the  sandy  isle 
bearing  E.  by  N.,  one  mile  distant. 
We  lay  here  till  tha  4*^1,   ^Wca^NssL 
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this  station  we  were  seyecal  times 
visited  by  the  King,  by  Tooboneitoa, 
and  by  people  from  ih»  neighbour- 
ing islands,  who  came  off  to  trade 
with  us,  though  the  wind  blew  yery 
fresh  most  of  the  time.  The  master 
was  now  sent  to  sound  the  channels 
between  the  islands  that  lie  to  the 
eastward ;  and  I  landed  on  Eotoo,  to 
examine  it,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  2d 
[of  Junel  This  island  is  scarcely  ac- 
cessible  by  boats,  on  account  of  coral 
reefs  that  surround  it.  It  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
long,  and  not  so  broad.  The  NW. 
end  of  it  is  low,  like  the  islands  of 
Hapaee ;  but  it  rises  suddenly  in  the 
middle,  and  terminates  in  reddish 
clayey  clifib,  at  the  S£.  end,  about 
thirty  feet  hi^h.  The  soil  in  that 
quarter  is  of  me  same  sort  as  in  the 
cliffs ;  bat  in  the  other  parts  it  is  a 
loose,  black  mould.  It  produces  the 
same  fruits  and  roots  which  we  found 
at  the  other  islands,  is  tolerably  cul- 
tivated,  but  thinly  inhabited.  While 
I  was  walking  all  over  it,  our  people 
were  employed  in  cutting  some  grass 
for  the  cattle ;  and  we  planted  some 
melon  seeds,  with  whicn  the  natives 
seemed  much  pleased,  and  enclosed 
them  with  branches.  On  our  return 
to  the  boat,  we  passed  by  two  or  three 
ponds  of  dirl^  water,  which  was  more 
or  less  brackish  in  each  of  them ;  and 
saw  one  of  their  burying-places,  which 
was  much  neater  tmin  those  that  were 
met  with  at  Hapaee. 

On  the  ith,  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  weighed,  and,  with  a  fresh 
gale  at  ESK,  stood  away  for  Azuia- 
mooka,  where  we  ancnored  next 
morning  nearly  in  the  same  station 
which  we  had  so  lately  occupied.  I 
went  on  shore  soon  after,  and  found 
the  inhabitants  very  busy  in  their 
plantations,  digging  up  yams  to  bring 
to  market ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  about  200  of  them  had  assembled 
on  the  beach,  and  traded  with  as 
much  ^gemess  as  during  our  late 
visit  Their  stock  appeared  to  have 
been  recruited  much,  though  we  had 
returned  so  soon ;  but  instead  of  bread- 
fruit, which  was  the  onhr  article  we 
could  purchase  on  our  mt  arrival, 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  now  bat  yams 
and  a  Uiw  plantains.  This  shows  the 
quick  succession  of  the  seasons,  at 
least  of  the  different  vegetables  pro* 
duced  here  at  the  several  times  ofUie 
year.  It  appeared  also  that  they  had 
been  very  busy  while  we  were  absent 
in  cultivating ;  for  we  now  saw  several 
large  plantam  fields  in  places  which 
we  had  so  lately  seen  lying  waste. 
The  yams  were  now  in  the  greatest 
perfection ;  and  we  procured  a  good 
quantity  in  exchanges  for  pieces  of 
iron.  These  people,  in  the  absence 
of  Toobou,  whom  we  left  behind  us 
at  Kotoo  with  Poulaho  and  other 
chiefs,  seemed  to  be  under  little  sub- 
ordination. For  we  eoold  not  per- 
ceive this  day  that  one  man  assumed 
more  authority  than  another.  Beion 
I  returned  on  board,  I  visited  the 
several  places  where  I  had  sown  melon 
seeds,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  most  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  a  small  ant ;  but  some  pin&>apide 
plants,  which  I  had  also  left,  were  in 
a  thriving  state. 

About  noon  next  day  Feenoa  ar- 
rived from  Yavaoo.  He  told  us  that 
several  canoes,  laden  with  hogs  and 
other  provisions,  which  had  sailed  with 
him  from  that  island,  had  been  lost, 
owing  to  the  late  blowing  weather; 
and  that  everybody  on  board  them 
had  perished.  This  melancholy  tale 
did  not  seem  to  affect  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  heard  it ;  and  as  to  onr- 
selves,  we  were  by  this  time  too  w^ 
acquainted  with  his  character  to  give 
much  credit  to  such  a  stoiy.  The 
truth  probably  was,  that  he  had  not 
been  aule  to  procure  at  Yavaoo  the 
supplies  which  he  expected,  or,  if  he 
got  any  there,  that  he  had  left  them 
at  Hapaee,  which  Uv  in  his  way  beck, 
and  where  he  could  not  but  receive 
intelligence  that  Poulaho  bad  been 
with  us,  who  therefore,  he  knew, 
would  as  his  superior  have  all  the 
merit  and  reward  of  procuring  them, 
though  he  had  not  any  share  of  the 
trouble.  The  invention  of  this  loss 
at  sea  was,  however,  well  imagined. 
For  there  had  lately  been  very  blow- 
ing weather,  insomuch  that  the  King 
and  other  chiefs,  who  had  followed  as 
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from  Hapaee  to  Kotoo,  had  been  left 
there,  not  caring  to  yentnre  to  sea 
when  we  did;  out  desired  I  mi^ht 
wait  for  them  at  Annamooka,  which 
was  the  reason  of  my  anchoring  there 
this  second  time,  and  of  my  not  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  Ton^taboo. 

The  following  mommg,  Ponlaho 
and  the  other  chiefs  who  had  been 
windboond  with  him  arrired.  I  hap- 
pened, at  this  time  to  be  ashore  m 
company  with  Feenou,  who  now 
seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct  in  assuming  a 
character  that  did  not  belong  to  lum. 
For  he  not  only  acknowledged  Poulaho 
to  be  King  of  Tongataboo  and  the 
other  isles,  out  affected  to  insist  much 
on  it,  which  no  doubt  was  with  a  view 
to  make  amends  for  his  former  pre- 
sumption. I  left  him  to  visit  this 
greater  man,  whom  I  found  sitting 
with  a  few  pieople  before  him.  BuC 
every  one  hastening  to  pay  court  to 
him,  the  circle  increased*  pretty  fast. 
I  was  very  desirous  of  observing  Fee- 
nou's  behaviour  on  this  occasion ;  and 
had  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
inferiority,  for  he  plaoied  himself 
amongst  the  rest  that  sat  before  Pou- 
laho as  attendants  on  his  migesty. 
He  seemed  at  first  rather  abashed,  as 
some  of  us  weiv  present  who  had  been 
used  to  see  him  act  a  different  part ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself.  Some 
little  conversation  passed  between 
these  two  chiefs,  which  none  of  us 
understood ;  nor  were  we  satisfied 
with  Omai's  interpretation  of  it.  We 
were,  however,  by  this  time  sufficiently 
undeceived  as  to  Feenou's  rank.  Both 
he  and  Poulaho  went  on  board  with 
me  to  dinner ;  but  only  the  latter  sat 
at  table.  Feenou,  having  made  his 
obeisance  in  the  usual  way,  saluting 
his  sovereign's  foot  with  his  head  ana 
hands,  retued  out  of  the  cabin.  The 
King  had  before  told  us  that  this 
would  happen  ;  and  it  now  appeared 
that  Feenou  could  not  even  eat  nor 
drink  in  his  royal  presence. 

At  8  o'clock  next  morning  we 
weired  and  steered  for  Tongataboo, 
havmg  a  gentle  breeze  at  N£.  About 
fourteen  or  fifteen  sailing  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  natives  set  out  with- 


out us ;  but  every  one  of  them  outrun 
the  ships  considerably.  Feenou  was 
to  have  taken  his  passage  in  the 
Resolution,  but  preferred  his  own 
canoe,  and  put  two  men  on  board  to 
conduct  us  to  the  best  anchorage. 
We  steered  S.  by  W.  by  compass. 
We  continued  tlie  same  course  till 
2  o'clock  next  morning,  when,  seeing 
some  lights  ahead,  and  not  knowing 
whether  they  were  on  shore  or  on 
board  the  canoes,  we  hauled  the 
wind,  and  made  a  short  trip  each 
way  till  daybreak.  We  then  re- 
sumed our  course  to  the  S.  by  W. ; 
and,  presently  after,  saw  several 
small  islands  before  us,  and  £ooa  and 
Tongataboo  beyond  them.  We  had 
at  this  time  twenty-five  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  broken  coral 
and  sand.  The  depth  gradually  de- 
creased as  we  drew  near  the  isles 
above  mentioned,  which  lie  ranged 
along  the  N£.  side  of  Tongataroo. 
By  the  direction  of  our  puots  we 
steered  for  the  middle  of  it,  and  for 
the  widest  space  between  the  small 
isles  which  we  were  to  pass,  having 
our  boats  ahead  employed  in  sound- 
ing. We  were,  insensibly,  drawn 
upon  a  large  flat,  upon  which  lay  in- 
numerable coral  rocks,  of  different 
depths  below  the  smrface  of  the  water. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  care  and  at- 
tention to  keep  uie  ship  dear  of  them, 
we  could  not  prevent  her  from  striking 
on  one  of  these  rocks.  Nor  did  the 
Discovery,  though  behind  us,  escape 
any  better.  Fortunately  neither  of 
the  ships  stuck  fast,  nor  received  any 
damage.  We  could  not  get  back  with- 
out increasing  the  danger,  as  we  had 
come  in  almost  before  the  wind.  Nor 
could  we  cast  anchor  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  our  cables  instantly 
cut  in  two  by  tne  rocks.  We  had  no 
other  resource  but  to  proceed.  To 
this,  indeed,  we  were  encouraged,  not 
only  by  being  told,  but  by  seeing, 
that  there  was  deeper  water  between 
us  and  the  shore.  However,  that  we 
might  be  better  informed,  the  mo- 
ment we  found  a  spot  where  we  could 
drop  the  anchor  clear  of  rocks,  we 
came  to,  and  sent  the  masten^  with 
the  boato,  to  aound* 
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Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  which 
was  aboat  noon,  eeveral  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tongataboo  came  off  in 
their  canoes  to  the  ships.  These,  as 
well  as  our  pilots,  assured  ns  that  we 
should  find  deep  water  farther  in, 
and  a  bottom  free  from  rocks.  Thev 
were  not  mistaken,  for  about  i  o'clock 
the  boats  made  the  signal  for  haring 
found  good  anchorage.  Upon  this 
we  weighed  and  stood  in  till  dark, 
and  then  anchored  in  nine  fathoms, 
having  a  fine,  clear,  sandy  bottom. 
During  the  night  we  had  some 
showers  of  rain ;  but  towards  the 
morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  S. 
and  S£.,  and  brought  on  fair  weather. 
At  daybreak  we  weighed,  and,  work- 
ing in  to  the  shore,  met  with  no  ob- 
structions but  such  as  were  yisible 
and  easily  avoided.  While  we  were 
plying  up  to  the  harbour,  to  which 
the  natives  directed  us,  the  Kingkept 
sailing  round  ns  in  his  canoe.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  a  great  many 
small  canoes  about  the  ships.  Two 
of  these,  which  could  not  get  out  of 
the  way  of  his  royal  vessel,  he  run 

Suite  over,  with  as  little  concern  as  if 
biey  had  been  bits  of  wood.  Amongst 
many  others  who  came  on  board  die 
Besolution  was  Otago,  who  had  been 
so  useful  to  me  when  I  visited  Ton- 
gataboo  during  my  last  voyage  ;  and 
one  Toobou,  who  at  that  time  had 
attached  himself  to  Captain  Fumeauz. 
Each  of  them  brought  a  h<>g  and  some 
yams  as  a  testimony  of  his  mendship ; 
and  I  was  not  wanting  on  my  part  m 
making  a  suitable  return.  At  length, 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  ar- 
rived at  our  intended  station.  It  was 
a  very  snug  plaee,  formed  by  the  shore 
of  Ton^taboo  on  the  SE.,  and  two 
small  islands  on  the  K  and  N£. 
Here  we  anchored  in  ten  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  ooz^  sand, 
distant  from  the  shore  one-third  of  a 
mile. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SooK  after  we  had  anchored,  having 
£Tst  dined,  I  landed,  •coompanied  by 


Omai  and  some  of  the  officers.  We 
found  the  King  waiting  for  us  upon 
the  beach.  He  immediately  conducted 
us  to  a  small  neat  house,  situated 
a  little  within  the  skirts  of  tiie  woods, 
with  a  fine  large  area  before  it.  This 
house,  he  told  me,  was  at  my  service 
during  our  stay  at  the  island,  and  a 
better  situation  we  could  not  wish 
for. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  house 
before  a  pretty  large  circle  of  the 
natives  were  assembled  before  us  and 
seated  upon  the  area.  A  root  of  the 
**  kava  "  plant  bein^  brought  and  laid 
down  before  the  King,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  split  into  pieces  and  distributed 
to  several  people  of  both  sexes,  who 
began  the  operation  of  ehewinf  it; 
and  a  bowl  of  their  fiivourite  b<^r 
was  soon  prepared.  In  the  meantime 
a  baked  hog,  and  two  baskets  of  baked 
yams,  were  produced,  and  afterward 
divided  into  ten  portions.  These  por- 
tions were  then  given  to  certain  people 
present,  but  how  many  were  to  share 
m  each  I  could  not  tell.  One  of  them, 
I  observed,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Kinp^'s  brother;  and  one  remained 
undisposed  of,  which  I  judged  was 
for  the  King  himself,  as  it  was  a 
choice  bit.  The  liquor  was  next 
served  out,  but  Poulaho  seemed  to 
give  no  directions  about  it.  The  first 
cup  was  brought  to  him,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  given  to  one  who  sat 
near  him.  The  second  was  also 
brought  to  him,  and  this  he  kept 
The  third  was  given  to  me,  but  their 
manner  of  brewing  having  quenched 
my  thirst,  it  became  Omai  a  property. 
The  rest  of  the  liquor  was  distritmted 
to  different  people  by  direction  of  the 
man  who  had  the  management  of  it. 
One  of  the  cups  being  earned  to  the 
King's  In'other,  he  retired  with  this 
and  with  his  mess  of  victuals.  Some 
others  also  quitted  the  circle  with 
their  portions;  and  the  reason  was, 
they  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in 
the  royal  presence;  but  there  were 
o^ers  present  of  a  much  inferior  rank 
of  both  sexes,  who  did  both.  Soon 
after,  most  of  them  withdrew,  carry- 
ing with  them  what  they  had  not 
eaten  of  their  shirt  of  the  feast.    I 
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obterred  that  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
eomiiany  had  tasted  either  the  victuals 
or  tiie  drink — those  who  partook  of 
the  former  I  supposed  to  be  of  the 
King's  household.  The  servants,  who 
distributed  the  baked  meat  and  the 
'^kava,"  always  delivered  it  out  of 
their  hand  sitting,  not  only  to  the 
King,  but  to  every  other  person.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  though  this  was 
the  first  time  of  our  lanmng,  and  a 
great  many  people  were  present  who 
had  never  seen  us  before,  yet  no  one 
was  troublesome;  but  the  greatest 
good  order  was  preserved  throughout 
the  whole  assembly. 

Before  I  returned  on  board  I  went 
in  search  of  a  watering-place,  and  was 
conducted  to  some  ponds,  or,  rather, 
holes,  containing  frrah  water,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  call  it.  The  contents 
of  one  of  these,  indeed,  were  tolerable ; 
but  it  was  at  some  distance  inland, 
and  the  supply  to  be  got  from  it  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Being  informed 
that  the  little  island  of  Pangimodoo^ 
near  which  the  ships  lay,  could  better 
furnish  this  necessary  article,  I  went 
over  to  it  next  morning,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  there  a  small  pool 
that  had  rather  fresher  water  than  any 
we  had  met  with  amongst  these  islands. 
The  pool  beinff  very  dirty,  I  ordered 
it  to  iM  cleaneo^  and  here  it  was  that 
we  watered  the  ships.  As  I  intended 
to  make  some  stay  at  Tongataboo,  we 
pitched  a  tent  in  the  forenoon  just  by 
the  house  which  Poulaho  had  assigned 
for  our  use.  The  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  were  afterwards  landed,  and  a 
party  of  marines,  with  their  officer, 
stationed  there  as  a  guard.  The  ob- 
servatory was  then  set  up  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  other  tent,  and  l£r 
King  resided  on  shore  to  attend  the 
obs^vations,  and  to  superintend  the 
several  operations  necessary  to  be  con- 
ducted there ;  for  the  sails  were  car- 
ried thither  to  be  repaired;  a  narty 
was  employed  in  cutting  wood  for 
fuel  and  plank  for  the  use  of  the  ships ; 
and  the  gunners  of  both  were  ordered 
to  remain  uynyn  the  spot  to  conduct 
the  traffic  with  the  natives,  who 
thronged  from  every  part  of  the  island 
with   hpgs,    yamfl|    cocoa-nntfi^  and 


other  articles  of  their  produce.  In  a 
short  time  our  land-post  was  like  a 
fair,  and  the  ships  were  so  crowded 
with  visitors  that  we  had  hardly  room 
to  stir  upon  the  decks.  [On  hearing 
that  there  were  other  great  men  on 
the  island  whom  they  had  not  seen, 
with  some  little  difficulty  they  were 
introduced  to  Mareewagee  and  old 
Toobou,  whom  they  entertained  for 
an  hour  with  a  performance  on  two 
French  horns  and  a  drum.  This  visit 
old  Toobon  returned  next  morning 
by  coming  on  board  ship,  when  he 
received  a  considerable  present  from 
Captain  Gierke.] 

Toward  noon  [on  the  4th]  Poulaho 
returned  from  the  place  where  we  had 
left  him  two  days  before,  and  brought 
with  him  his  son,  a  youth  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  I  had  his  com- 
pany at  dinner,  but  the  son,  though 
present,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  down 
with  him.  It  was  very  convenient  to 
have  him  for  my  guest ;  for  when  he 
was  present,  which  was  generally  the 
case  while  we  stayed  here,  every  other 
native  was  excluded  from  the  table, 
and  but  few  of  them  would  remain  in 
the  cabin.  Whereas,  if  by  chance  it 
happened  that  neither  he  nor  Feenou 
was  on  boardf  the  inferior  chiefs 
would  be  very  importunate  to  be  of 
our  dining  party,  or  to  be  admitted 
into  the  cabm  at  that  time;  and  then 
we  were  so  crowded  that  we  could  not 
sit  down  to  a  meal  with  any  satisfac- 
tion. Th%  King  was  very  soon  recon- 
ciled to  our  manner  of  cookery.  But 
still  I  believe  he  dined  thus  frequently 
with  me  more  for  the  sake  of  what  we 
gave  him  to  drink  than  for  what  we 
set  before  him  to  eat  For  he  had 
taken  a  likinff  to  our  wine,  could 
empty  his  botUe  as  well  as  most  men, 
and  was  as  chewful  over  it.  He  now 
fixed  his  residence  at  the  house,  or 
"  malaee,"  by  our  tent;  and  there  he 
entertained  our  people  this  evening 
with  a  dance.  To  the  surprise  of 
everybody  the  unwieldy  Poulaho  en- 
deavoured to  vie  with  others  in  that 
active  amusement 

In  the  morning  oC  the  16th  I  re- 
ceived a  mesflsge  from  old  Toobou 
that  he  wanted  to  wft  tba  *^w%. 
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Accordinglj  Omai  and  I  went  to  wait 
upon  him.  We  found  him,  like  an 
ancient  patriarch,  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  with  a  large  piece  of 
a  cloth  made  in  the  island  spread  out 
at  full  length  before  him,  and  a  num- 
ber of  respectable-looking  people  sit- 
ting round  it  He  desir^  us  to  place 
ourselves  by  him,  and  then  he  told 
Omai  that  the  cloth,  together  with  a 
piece  of  red  feathers  and  about  a  dozen 
cocoa-nuts,  were  his  present  to  me. 
I  thanked  him  for  the  fitvonr,  and 
desired  he  would  go  on  board  with 
me,  as  I  had  nothing  on  shore  to  give 
him  in  return.  Omai  now  left  me, 
being  sent  for  by  Poulaho ;  and  soon 
after  Feenou  came  and  acquainted  me 
that  young  FatrafSeiihe,  Poulaho's  son, 
desired  to  see  me.  I  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  found  the  prince  and  Omai 
sitting  under  a  lari^e  canopy  of  the 
finer  sort  of  cloth,  with  a  piece  of  the 
coarser  sort  spread  under  them  and 
before  them  that  was  seventy-siz 
yards  long  and  seven  and  a  half  broad. 
On  one  side  was  a  large  old  boar,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  heap  of  cocoa-nuts. 
A  number  of  people  were  seated  round 
'the  cloth,  and  amongst  them  I  ob- 
served Mareewagee  and  others  of  the 
first  rank.  I  was  desired  to  sit  down 
by  the  prince,  and  then  Omai  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
King  to  tell  me  that,  as  he  and  I 
were  friends,  he  hoped  his  son  might 
be  joined  in  this  friendship,  and  that, 
as  a  token  of  my  consent,  I  would 
accept  of  his  present.  I  very  readily 
agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and  it  being 
now  diuner-time,  I  invited  them  aU 
on  board. 

Acoordincly  the  young  prince,  Ma- 
reewagee, old  Toobou,  three  or  four 
inferior  chiefs,  and  two  respectable 
old  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  accom- 
panied me.  Mareewagee  was  dressed 
m  a  new  piece  of  cloth,  on  the  skirts 
of  which  were  fixed  six  pretty  large 
patches  of  red  feathers.  This  dress 
seemed  to  have  been  made  on  purpose 
for  this  visit,  for  as  soon  as  he  got  on 
board  he  put  it  off  and  present^  it  to 
me,  having,  I  guess,  neard  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  the 
featben.    Every  one  of  my  visitors 
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received  from  me  such  presents  as  I 
had  reason  to  believe  they  were  highly 
satisfied  with.  When  dinner  came 
upon  table,  not  one  of  them  would  sit 
down,  or  eat  a  bit  of  anything  that 
was  served  up.  On  expressing  my 
surprise  at  this,  they  were  all  "  taooo, 
as  they  said,  which  word  has  a  very 
comprehensive  meaning,  but  in  gene- 
ral signifies  that  a  thing  is  forbiddeiL 
Wh^  they  were  laid  under  such  re- 
straints at  present  was  not  explained. 
Dinner  being  over,  and  having  grati- 
fied their  curiosity  by  showing  to 
them  every  part  of  the  ship,  I  then 
conducted  them  ashore.  As  soon  as- 
the  boat  reached  the  beach,  Feenou 
and  some  others  instantly^  stepped  out. 
Young  Fatrafaihe  follo¥nng  tnem,  was 
called  back  by  Mareewagee,  who  now 
paid  the  heir-apparent  the  same  obeis- 
ance, and  in  the  same  manner,  that  I 
had  seen  it  paid  to  the  King.  And 
when  old  Toobou  and  one  of  the  old 
ladies  had  shown  him  the  same  marks 
of  respect,  he  was  suffered  to  land. 
This  ceremony  being  over,  the  old 
people  stepped  from  my  boat  into  a 
canoe  that  was  waiting  to  carry  them 
to  their  place  of  abode. 

1  was  not  soriT  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  as  I  was  thus  furnished 
with  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  supreme  dignity  of  Poulaho  and 
his  son  over  the  other  principal  chie£9. 
Indeed  by  this  time  I  had  acquired 
some  certain  information  about  the 
relative  situations  of  the  several  great 
men  whose  names  have  been  so  often 
mentioned.  I  now  knew  that  Maree- 
wagee and  old  Toobou  were  brothers. 
Both  of  them  were  men  of  great  pro- 
perty in  the  island,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  high  estimation  with  the  people  ; 
the  toTmet,  in  particular,  had  the 
very  honourable  appellation  given  to 
him,  by  everybody,  of  "Motooa 
Tonga;  that  is  to  say.  Father  of 
Tonga,  or  of  his  country.  The 
nature  of  his  relationship  to  the  King 
was  also  no  longer  a  secret  to  us ;  for 
we  now  understood  that  he  was  his 
father-in-law,  Poulaho  having  mar- 
ried one  of  his  daughters,  by  whom 
he  had  this  son;  so  that  Mareewagee 
was  the  prince's  grandfather.     Pou- 
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laho's  appearance  haWng  satisfied  ns 
that  tve  nad  been  under  a  mistake  in 
considering  Feenoa  as  the  soYereign 
of  these  islands,  we  had  been  at  first 
much  puzzled  about  his  real  rank  ; 
but  that  was  l^  this  time  ascertained, 
Feenou  was  one  of  Mareewagee*s  sons, 
and  Tooboueitoa  was  another. 

On  mj  landing  I  found  the  King 
in  the  house  a4joining  to  our  tent, 
along  with  our  people  who  resided  on 
shore.  The  moment  I  got  to  him, 
he  bestowed  upon  me  a  present  of  a 
large  hog  ana  a  quantify  of  ^ms. 
ATOut  the  dusk  of  the  evening  a 
number  of  men  came,  and,  having 
sat  down  in  a  round  group,  began  to 
sing  in  concert  with  the  music  of 
bamboo  drums,  which  were  placed  in 
the  centre.  There  were  three  long 
ones  and  two  short  With  these 
they  struck  the  ground  endwise,  as 
before  described.^  There  were  two 
others  which  lay  on  the  ground 
side  by  side,  and  one  of  them  was 
split  or  shivered;  on  these  a  man 
kept  beatiuff  with  two  small  sticks. 
They  sung  l£ree  songs  while  I  staved, 
and  I  was  told  that  after  I  left  them 
the  entertainment  lasted  till  10 
o'clock.  They  burnt  the  leaves  of 
the  "wharra  palm  for  a  light; 
which  is  the  only  thin^  1  ever  saw 
them  make  use  of  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  16th  in  the  morning,  after 
visiting  the  several  works  now  carry- 
ing on  ashore,  Mr  Gore  and  I  took  a 
walk  into  the  country ;  in  the  course 
of  which  nothing  remarkable  ap- 
peared but  our  having  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  whole  process  of  making 
cloth,  which  is  the  principal  manu- 
facture of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of 
many  others  in  this  ocean.  In  the 
narrative  of  my  first  voyage,  a  minute 
description  isgiven  of  these  operations 
as  performed  at  Otaheite  ;  but  the 
process  here  differing  in  some  partic- 
ulars, it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
the  following  account  of  it : 

The  manufacturers,  who  are  females, 
take  the  slender  stalks  or  trunks  of 
the  paper-mulbeny,  which  they  cul- 

^  In  the  account  of  the  festivities 
at  Hapaee,  arUef  Chapter  Y.,  p.  588. 


tivate  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
seldom  grows  more  than  six  or  seven 
feet  in  height  and  about  four  fingers 
in  thickness.  From  these  they  strip 
the  bark,  and  scrape  off  the  outer 
rind  with  a  mussel-shell.  The  bark 
is  then  rolled  up  to  take  off  the  con* 
vexity  which  it  nad  round  the  stalk, 
and  macerated  in  water  for  some 
time  (they  say  a  night).  After  this, 
it  is  laid  across  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree  squared,  and  beaten  with  a 
square  wooden  instrument,  about  a 
foot  long,  full  of  coarse  grooves  on  aU 
sides;  but  sometimes  with  one  that 
is  plain.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  bark,  a  piece  is  soon  produced ; 
but  the  operation  is  often  repeated  by 
another  hand,  or  it  is  folded  several 
times  and  beaten  longer,  which  seems 
rather  intended  to  close  than  to  divide 
ito  texture.  When  this  is  sufficiently 
effected,  it  is  spread  out  to  diy ;  the 
pieces  being  from  four  to  six  or  more 
feet  in  length,  and  half  ss  broad. 
They  are  then  given  to  another  per- 
son, who  joins  the  pieces,  by  smear- 
ing part  of  them  over  with  the  viscous 
juice  of  a  berry  called  "to-oo,"  which 
serves  as  a  glue.  Having  been  thus 
lengthened,  they  are  laid  over  a  large 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  kind  of  stamp, 
made  of  a  fibrous  substance  pretty 
closely  interwoven,  placed  beneath. 
They  then  take  a  bit  of  doth,  and 
dip  it  in  a  juice  expressed  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree  called  **  kokka,"  which 
they  rub  brisklv  upon  the  piece  that 
is  making.  This  at  once  leaves  a 
dull  brown  colour  and  a  dry  gloss 
upon  ite  surface;  the  stamp  at  tht 
same  time  making  a  slight  impres- 
sion, that  answers  no  otner  purpose 
that  I  could  see  but  to  make  the 
several  pieces  that  are  glued  together 
stick  a  little  more  fiml^.  In  this 
manner  they  proceed,  loining  and 
staining  by  degrees,  till  they  produce 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  such  length  and 
breadth  as  they  want;  generally 
leaving  a  border  of  a  foot  oroad  at 
the  sides,  and  longer  at  the  ends, 
unstained.  Througnout  the  whole, 
if  any  parte  of  the  original  pieces 
are  too  tnin,  or  have  ho^  which  is 
often  the  case,  they  g]LuA  «<$me^  Vs^^a 
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upon  them  till  they  become  of  an 
equal  thickness.  When  they  want 
to  produce  a  black  colour,  they  mix 
the  soot  procured  from  an  oily  nut 
called  "  dooe  dooe/'  with  the  juice  of 
the  **  kokka,"  in  different  quantities, 
according  to  the  proposed  depth  of  tlie 
tinge.  They  say  that  the  black  sort 
of  cloth,  which  is  most  commonly 
glazed,  makes  a  cold  dress,  but  the 
other  a  warm  one;  and,  to  obtain 
strength  in  both  they  are  always 
careful  to  join  the  small  pieces  lengtn- 
wise,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
tear  the  cloth  in  any  direction  but 
one. 

On  our  return  from  the  country 
we  met  with  Feenou,  and  took  him 
and  another  young  chief  on  board  to 
dinner.  When  our  fare  was  set  upon 
the  table,  neither  of  them  would  eat 
a  bit;  saying  that  they  were  "  taboo 
ayy."  But  after  inquiring  how  the 
victuals  had  been  dress^  having 
found  that  no  **avy"  (water)  had 
been  used  in  cooking  a  pig  and  some 
yams,  they  both  sat  down  and  made 
a  very  hearty  meal;  and,  on  being 
assured  that  there  was  no  water  in 
the  wine,  they  drank  of  it  alsa  From 
this  we  coigectured  tliat  on  some 
account  or  another  they  were  at  this 
time  forbidden  to  use  water;  or, 
which  was  more  probable,  they  did 
not  like  the  water  we  made  use  of,  it 
bein^  taken  up  out  of  one  of  their 
bathing  places.  This  was  not  the 
only  time  of  our  meeting  with  people 
that  were  **  taboo  avy ;  but  for  what 
reason  we  never  could  tell  with  any 
decree  of  certainty. 

Next  day,  the  17th,  was  fixed  upon 
by  Mareewagee  for  giving  a  grand 
'*Haiva,"  or  entertainment  to  which 
we  were  all  invited.  For  this  purpose 
a  large  space  had  been  cleared  before 
the  temporary  hut  of  this  chief  near 
our  post,  as  an  area  where  the  per- 
formances were  to  be  exhibited.  In 
the  morning  great  multitudes  of  the 
natives  came  in  from  the  count/jr, 
every  one  carryinj;  a  pole  about  six 
feet  long  upon  his  shoulder;  and  at 
each  end  of  every  pole  a  yam  was 
suspended.  These  ytuna  and  poles 
were  deposited  on  each  side  of  the 
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area,  so  as  to  form  two  largB  heapa, 
decorated  with  different  sorts  of  snudl 
fish,  and  piled  up  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  They  were  Mareewagee's 
present  to  Captain  Clerke  and  me ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
wood  for  fuel  or  the  yams  for  food 
were  of  most  value  to  us.  As  for  the 
fish,  they  might  serve  to  please  the 
sight,  but  were  very  offensive  to  the 
smell ;  part  of  them  having  been  kept 
two  or  three  days,  to  be  presented  to 
us  on  this  occasion.  Everything 
being  thus  prepared,  aboat  11  o'clock 
the^  began  to  exhibit  various  dances, 
which  they  caU  "maL"  The  music  ^ 
consisted  at  first  of  seventy  men  as  a 
chorus,  who  sat  down;  and  amidst 
them  were  placed  three  inatmmenta 
which  we  called  druma^  though 
very  unlike  them.  They  are  laige 
cylindricsl  pieces  of  wood,  or  trunks 
of  trees,  from  three  to  fonr  feet  long, 
some  twice  as  thick  as  an  ordinary- 
sized  man,  and  some  smaller,  h(&- 
lowed  entirely  out,  but  dose  at  both 
ends,  and  open  only  by  a  chink  about 
three  inches  broad  running  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  drums;  by 
which  opening  the  rest  of  the  wood  is 
certainly  hollowed,  though  the  opera- 
tion must  be  difficult  This  instru- 
ment is  called  "nafia;"  and  with  the 
chink  turned  toward  them*  they  sit 
and  beat  strongly  upon  it  with  two 
cylindrical  pieces  of  hard  wood  about 
a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  the  wrist ; 
by  which  means  they  produce  a  mde 
though  loud  and  powerful  aonnd. 
They  vary  the  strength  and  rate  of 
their  beating  at  difibrent  parts  of  the 
dance ;  and  also  change  the  tones,  by 
beating  in  the  middle  or  near  the 
end  of  their  drunL 

The  first  danee  consisted  of  four 
ranks  of  twenty-four  men  each,  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  a  little,  thin,  light 
wooden  instrument,  above  two  ieet 
long,  and  in  shape  not  unlike  a  small 
oblong  paddle.     With  these,  which 

^  Kr  Anderson's  description  of  the 
entertainments  of  this  day,  being 
much  fuller  than  Captain  Cook's,  has 
been  adopted,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. 
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ore  called 


they  made  a 


great  xnanj  £l^ent  motions;  such 
as  pointing  them  towards  the  ground 
on  one  side,  at  the  same  time  inclin- 
ing their  bodies  that  way,  from  which 
they  were  shifted  to  the  opposite  side 
in  the  same  manner;  then  passing 
them  quickly  fit)m  one  hand  to  the 
other,  and  twirling  them  about  very 
dexterously,  with  a  variety  of  other 
manoBUvres,  all  which  were  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  attitudes  of 
the  body.  Their  motions  were  at 
first  slow,  but  quickened  as  the  drums 
beat  faster;  and  they  recited  sen- 
tences in  a  musical  tone  the  whole 
time,  which  were  answered  by  the 
chorus;  but  at  the  end  of  a  short 
space  they  all  joined,  and  finished 
with  a  shout  After  ceasing  about 
two  or  three  minutes,  thev  began  as 
before,  and  continued,  with  short  in* 
tervals,  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when,  the  rear  rank  dividing,  shifted 
themselves  very  slowly  round  each 
end,  and  meeting  in  the  front,  formed 
the  first  rank,  the  whole  number  con- 
tinuing to  recite  the  sentences  as 
before.  The  other  ranks  did  the  same 
successively,  till  that  which  at  first 
was  the  front  became  the  rear;  and 
the  evolution  continued  in  the  same 
manner  till  the  last  rank  regained  its 
first  situation.  They  then  began  a 
much  quicker  dance  (though  slow  at 
first),  and  sang  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  the  whole  body  divided  into  two 
parts,  retreated  a  little,  and  then  ap- 
proached, forming  a  sort  of  circular 
figure,  which  finiuied  the  dance,  the 
drums  being  removed,  and  the  chorus 
going  off  the  field  at  the  same  time. 

The  second  dance  had  only  two 
drums,  with  forty  men  for  a  chorus ; 
and  the  dancers,  or  rather  actors, 
consisted  of  two  ranks,  the  foremost 
having  seventeen  and  the  other  fifteen 
persons.  Feenou  was  at  their  head, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  front  rank, 
which  is  the  principal  place  in  these 
cases.  They  danc^  and  recited  sen- 
tences, with  some  very  short  intervals, 
for  about  half-an-hour,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  more  slowly,  but 
with  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as  if 
all  the  motions  were  made  by  one 
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man,  which  did  them  great  credit. 
Near  the  close,  the  back  rank  divided, 
came  round,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
front,  which  again  resumed  its  situa- 
tion, as  in  the  first  dance ;  uid  when 
they  finished,  the  drums  and  chorus, 
as  before^  went  o£ 

Three  drums  (which  at  least  took 
two,  and  sometimes  tlu^e,  men  to 
carry  them)  were  now  brought  in, 
and  seventy  men  sat  down  as  a  chorus 
to  the  third  dance.  This  consisted 
of  two  ranks  of  sixteen  persons  each, 
with  ^oung  Toobou  at  their  head,  who 
was  richly  ornamented  with  a  sort  of 
garment  covered  with  red  feathers. 
These  danced,  sang,  and  twirled  the 
«<pagge"  as  before,  but  in  general 
much  quicker,  and  performed  so  well 
that  they  had  the  constant  applauses 
of  the  spectators.  A  motion  tnat  met 
with  particular  approbation  was  one 
in  wmch  they  hela  the  face  aside  as 
if  ashamed,  and  the  '*  pasffe  "  before 
it  The  back  rank  closedoefore  the 
front  one,  and  that  again  resumed  its 
place,  as  in  the  two  former  dances ; 
out  then  they  began  again,  formed  a 
triple  row,  divided,  retreated  to  each 
end  of  the  area,  and  left  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ground  clear.  At  that 
instant  two  men  entered  very  hastily, 
and  exercised  the  clubs  which  they 
use  in  battle.  They  did  this  by  first 
twirling  them  in  their  hands  and 
making  circular  strokes  before  them 
with  ^at  force  and  quickness,  but 
so  skilfully  managed  that  though 
standingquite  close  they  never  inter- 
fered. They  shifted  their  clubs  from 
hand  to  hand  with  great  dexterity ; 
and  after  continuing  a  little  time, 
kneeled  and  made  different  motions, 
tossing  the  clubs  up  in  the  air,  which 
they  caught  as  they  fell,  and  then 
went  off  as  hastily  as  they  entered. 
Their  heads  were  covered  with  pieces 
of  white  cloth  tied  at  the  crown  almost 
like  a  nightcap,  with  a  wreath  of 
foliage  round  tne  forehead ;  but  tkey 
had  only  very  small  pieces  of  white 
cloth  tied  about  their  waists,  probably 
that  they  might  be  Cool  and  nee  from 
every  encumbrance  or  weight  A 
person  with  a  spear,  dressed  like  the 
former,  then  came  i\i«  isidl\xi.>(ki%«a9B)A 
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hasty  manner,  looking  about  eacerly 
as  if  in  search  of  somebody  to  throw 
it  at.  He  then  ran  hastily  to  one 
side  of  the  crowd  in  the  front,  and 
pnt  himself  in  a  threatenins^  attitnde, 
as  if  ho  meant  to  strike  with  his  spear 
at  one  of  them,  bending  the  knee  a 
little,  and  trembling  as  it  were  with 
raffe.  He  continued  in  this  manner 
only  a  few  seconds,  when  he  moved 
to  the  other  side,  and  haying  stood 
in  the  same  posture  there  for  the  same 
short  time,  retreated  from  the  ground 
as  fast  as  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  dancers,  who  had  divided 
into  two  parties,  kept  repeating  some- 
thing slowly  all  this  while,  and  now 
advanced  and  joined  again,  ending 
with  universal  applause.  It  should 
seem  that  this  dance  was  considered 
as  one  of  their  capital  performances, 
if  we  might  judge  from  some  of  the 
principal  people  being  engaged  in  it. 
For  one  of  the  drums  was  beat  by 
Futtafaihe,  the  brother  of  Poulaho  ; 
another  by  Feenou;  and  the  third, 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  chorus, 
by  Mareewagee  himself,  at  the  entrance 
of  his  hut. 

The  last  dance  had  forty  men  and 
two  dnims  as  a  chorus.  It  consisted 
of  sixl^  men  who  had  not  danced  be- 
fore, disposed  in  three  rows,  having 
twenty-four  in  front.  But  before 
they  began  we  were  entertained  with 
a  pretty  long  preliminary  harangue, 
in  which  the  whole  body  made  re- 
sponses to  a  single  person  who  spoke. 
They  recited  sentences  (perhaps  verses) 
alternately  with  the  chorus,  and  made 
many  motions  with  the  "pagge,"  in 
a  very  brisk  mode,  which  were  all 
applauded  with  "  mareeai "  and  **  fy- 
fogge,"  words  expressing  two  different 
degrees  of  praise.  They  divided  into 
two  bodies,  with  their  backs  to  each 
other,  formed  again,  shifted  their 
ranks  as  in  the  otner  dances,  divided 
and  retreated,  making  room  for  two 
champions,  who  exercised  their  clubs 
as  before  ;  and  after  them  two  others, 
the  dancers  all  the  time  reciting 
•lowly  in  turn  with  the  chorus,  after 
which  they  advanced  and  finished. 
These  dances,  if  they  can  properly  be 
adled  m,  lasted  fiom  11  ti\i  uoax  8 


o'clock ;  and  though  they  were  doubt- 
less intended  particularly  either  in 
honour  of  us,  or  to  show  a  specimen 
of  their  dexterity,  vast  numbers  of 
their  own  people  attended  as  specta- 
tors. Their  numbos  could  not  b« 
computed  exactly,  on  account  of  the 
inequality  of  the  ground;  but  by 
reckoning  the  inner  circle,  and  the 
number  in  depth,  which  was  between 
twenty  and  tnirty  in  many  places,  wb 
supposed  that  there  must  be  near 
4000.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
round  the  trading  place  at  the  tent 
and  straggling  about,  at  least  as  many 
more ;  and  some  of  us  computed  that 
at  this  time  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  or  12, 000  people  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood— that  IS,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,— drawn 
together  for  the  most  part  by  mere 
curiosity. 

At  night  we  were  entertained  with 
the   "bomai,"  or  night  danoea,   on 
a  space  before  Feenou's  temponiy 
habitation.    They  lasted  about  three 
hours,  in  which  time  we  had  about 
twelve  of  them  performed,  much  alter 
the  same  manner  as  those  at  Hapaee. 
But  in  two,  that  were  performed  by 
women,  a  number  of  men  came  and 
formed  a  circle  within  theirs ;  and  in 
another,   consisting    of  twenty-four 
men,  there  were  a  number  of  motions 
with  the  hands  that  we  had  not  aeen 
before,  and  were  highly  applauded. 
The  music  was  also  once  changed  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  and  in  one  of 
the  dances  Feenou  appeared,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  men  who  nad  p«fonned 
at  Hapaee,  and  he  was  well  dreaaed 
with  nnen,  a  large  piece  of  ganaei 
and  some  little  pictures  hung  roiond 
his  neck.     But  it  was  evident,  after 
the  diversions  were  closed,  that  we 
had  put  these  poor  people,  or  rather 
that  they  had  put  themselves,  to  much 
inconvenience;  for  being  drawn  to- 
gether on  this  uninhabited  part  of 
their  island,  numbers  of  them  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  and  sleep  under 
the  bushes,  by  the  side  of  a  tree^  or 
of  a  canoe — nay,   many  either   lay 
down  in  the  open  air,  which  ther  are 
not  fond  of^  or  walked  about  all  the 
night.    The  whole  of  this  entertain- 
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ment  was  conducted  with  far  better 
order  than  conld  hare  been  expected 
in  80  laige  an  assemblj.  Amongst 
such  a  multitude  there  must  be  a 
number  of  ill-disposed  people,  and  we 
hourlj  experienced  it  All  our  care 
and  attention  did  not  prevent  their 
plundering  us  in  erery  quarter,  and 
that  in  the  most  daring  and  insolent 
manner.  There  was  hardly  anything 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  steal ; 
and  yet,  as  the  crowd  was  always  so 
grea^  I  would  not  allow  the  sentries 
to  fire,  lest  the  innocent  should  suffer 
for  the  guilty.  They  once,  at  noon- 
day, ventured  to  aim  at  taking  an 
anchor  from  off  the  Discovery's  bows, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded if  the  fluke  had  not  hooked 
one  of  the  chain  plates  in  lowerine 
down  the  slup*s  side,  from  whicE 
th^  could  not  disengage  it  by  hand, 
and  tackles  were  things  they  were 
unacquainted  with.  The  only  act  of 
violence  they  were  guilty  of  was  the 
breaking  the  shoulder-bone  of  one 
of  our  goats,  so  that  she  died  soon 
after.  This  loss  fell  upon  themselves, 
as  she  was  one  of  those  that  I  intended 
to  leave  upon  the  island ;  but  of  this 
the  person  who  did  it  was  ignorant. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
an  incident  happNened  that  strongly 
marked  one  of  tneir  customs.  A  man 
got  out  of  a  canoe  into  the  quarter- 
gallery  of  the  Resolution,  and  stole 
from  thence  a  pewter  basin.  He  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  brought 
alongside  the  ship.  On  this  occasion 
three  old  women  who  were  in  the 
canoe  made  loud  lamentations  over 
the  prisoner,  beatinff  their  breasts  and 
faces  in  a  most  violent  manner  with 
the  inside  of  their  fists,  and  all  this 
was  done  without  shedding  a  tear. 
This  mode  of  expressing  ffrief  is  what 
occasions  the  mark  whi<m  almost  all 
this  people  bear  on  the  face  over  the 
cheek-bones.  The  repeated  blows 
which  they  inflict  upon  this  part 
abrade  the  skin,  and  make  even  the 
blood  flow  out  in  a  considerable 
quantity ;  and  when  the  wounds  are 
recent  uiey  look  as  if  a  hollow  circle 
had  been  burned  in.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  actually  cut  this  part  of  the 


face  with  an  instrument,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  people  of  Otaheite  cat 
their  heads. 

This  day  I  bestowed  on  Mareewa* 
gee  some  presents  in  return  for  those 
we  had  received  from  him  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  as  the  entertainments  which 
he  had  then  exhibited  for  our  amuse- 
ment called  upon  us  to  make  some 
exhibition  in  our  way,  I  ordered  the 
party  of  marines  to  go  through  their 
exercise  on  the  spot  where  his  dances 
had  been  performed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing played  off  some  fireworks  at  the 
same  place.  Foulaho,  with  all  the 
principal  chiefs,  and  a  great  number 
of  people  of  all  denominations,  were 
present.  The  platoon  firing,  which 
was  executed  tolerably  well,  seemed 
to  give  them  pleasure  ;  but  they  were 
lost  in  astonishment  when  they  be- 
held our  water  rockets.  They  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  fife  ana  drum, 
or  French  horns,  that  played  durinff 
the  intervals.  The  King  sat  behind 
everybody,  because  no  one  is  allowed 
to  sit  behind  him,  and,  that  his  view 
might  not  be  obstructed,  nobodv  sat 
immediately  before  him  ;  but  a  lane, 
as  it  were,  was  made  by  the  people 
from  him  quite  down  to  the  space 
idlotted  for  the  fireworks. 

In  expectation  of  this  evening  show, 
the  circle  of  natives  about  our  tent 
being  pretty  large,  they  enga^  the 
greatest  part  of  the  afternoon  m  box- 
ing and  wrestling ;  the  first  of  which 
exercises  they  call  "fiuagatooa"  and 
the  second  "fooboo."  When  any  of 
them  chooses  to  wrestle,  hegetsup  from 
one  side  of  the  ring,  and  crosses  the 
ground  in  a  sort  of  measured  pace, 
clapping  smartly  on  the  elbow  joint 
of  one  arm,  which  is  bent,  and  pro- 
duces a  hollow  sound  ;  that  is  reck- 
oned the  challenge.  If  no  person 
comes  out  from  the  opposite  side  to 
engage  him,  he  returns  in  the  same 
manner  and  sits  down ;  but  sometimes 
stands  clapping  in  the  midst  of  the 
ground  to  provoke  some  one  to  come 
out.  If  an  opponent  appear,  they 
come  together  with  marks  of  the 
greatest  good-nature,  generally  smil- 
ing, and  takinff  time  to  adjust  the 
piece  of  cloth  which  i&  ^m^kel^ta^qsA. 
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the  waist.  They  then  lay  hold  of 
each  other  by  this  girdle,  with  a  hand 
on  each  side ;  and  he  who  ancceeds 
in  drawing  his  antagonist  to  him,  im- 
mediately tries  to  Uft  him  npon  his 
breast  and  throw  him  npon  his  back  ; 
and  if  he  be  able  to  turn  round  with 
him  two  or  three  times  in  that  posi- 
tion before  he  throws  him,  his  dex- 
terity never  fails  of  procuring  plau- 
dits from  the  spectators.  If  they 
be  more  equally  matched,  they  close 
soon,  and  endeavour  to  throw  each 
other  by  entwining  their  legs,  or  lift- 
ing each  other  from  the  groimd,  in 
which  struggles  they  show  a  prodigi- 
ous exertion  of  strength,  every  muscle, 
as  it  were,  being  ready  to  burst  with 
straining.  When  one  is  thrown,  he 
immediately  quits  the  field  ;  but  the 
victor  sits  down  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  side  he 
came  from,  who  proclaim  the  victory 
aloud,  in  a  sent^ce  delivered  slowly 
and  in  a  musical  cadence.  After  sit- 
ting a  short  space,  he  rises  again  and 
challenges,  when  sometimes  several 
antagonist^  make  their  appearance ; 
but  he  has  the  privilege  of  choosing 
which  of  them  he  pleases  to  wrestle 
with,  and  has  likewise  the  preference 
of  challenging  again,  if  he  should 
throw  his  adversary,  until  he  himself 
be  vanquished  ;  and  then  the  opposite 
side  sing  the  son^of  victory  in  favour 
of  their  champion.  It  also  often 
happens  that  five  or  six  rise  from 
each  side  and  challenge  together,  in 
which  case  it  is  common  to  see  three 
or  four  couple  engaged  on  the  field 
at  once.  But  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  temper  they  preserve  in 
this  exercise,  for  we  observed  no 
instances  of  their  leaving  the  spot 
with  the  least  displeasure  in  their 
countenances.  When  they  find  that 
they  are  so  equally  matched  as  not 
to  be  likely  to  throw  each  other,  they 
leave  oflf  by  mutual  consent  And  if 
the  fall  of  one  is  not  fair,  or  if  it  does 
not  appear  very  clearly  who  has  had 
the  advantage,  both  sides  sing  the 
victory,  and  then  they  engage  again. 
But  no  person  who  has  been  van- 
quished can  engage  with  his  conqueror 
M  eecond  time. 


The  boxers  advance  ndewaya, 
changing  the  side  at  every  pace,  with 
one  arm  stretched  fully  out  before, 
the  other  behind,  and  holdiiM^  a  pieoe 
of  cord  in  one  lumd,  which  t£ey  wrap 
firmly  about  it  when  they  find  an 
antagonist,  or  else  have  done  so  before 
they  enter.  This  I  imagine  they  do 
to  prevent  dislocation  of  the  hand  or 
fingers.  Their  blows  are  directed 
chiefiy  to  the  head,  but  soiaetimeB  to 
the  sides,  and  are  dealt  out  with  great 
activity.  They  shift  sides,  and  box 
equally  well  with  both  hands.  But 
one  of  their  favourite  and  most  dex- 
terous blows  is  to  turn  round  on  their 
heel  just  as  they  have  struck  their 
antagonist,  and  to  give  him  another 
very  smart  one  with  the  other  hand 
backward.  The  boxing  matches  sel- 
dom last  long,  and  the  parties  either 
leave  off  together,  or  one  acknow- 
ledges his  being  beaten.  Bat  Hbej 
never  sing  the  song  of  victory  in  these 
cases,  unless  onesUikes  his  adversary 
to  the  ground,  which  shows,  that  of 
the  two,  vrrestling  is  their,  most  ap- 
proved diversion.  Not  only  boys 
engage  in  both  the  exercises,  bat  fire- 
quently  little  girls  box  very  obstin- 
ately for  a  short  time.  In  all  which 
cases  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  consider  it  as  the  smallest  dis- 
grace to  be  vanquished ;  and  the  per- 
son overcome  sits  down  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  he  had  never  entered 
the  lists.  Some  of  our  people  ven- 
tured to  contend  with  them  in  both 
exercises,  but  were  always  worsted, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  foar  they  were  in  of 
offending  us  contributed  more  to  the 
victory  than  the  superiority  of  the 
person  thev  engaged. 

The  cattle  which  we  had  brought, 
and  which  were  all  on  shoare,  how- 
ever carefully  guarded,  I  was  sensihis, 
ran  no  small  risk,  when  I  ronaidfred 
the  thievish  disposition  of  many  of 
the  natives,  and  their  dexterity  in 
appropriating  to  themselves  bv  stealth 
wnat  they  saw  no  prospect  w  obtain- 
ing by  fair  means.  For  this  reason  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  declare  my  in- 
tention of  leaving  behind  me  some  of 
our  animals,  and  even  to  make  a  dia- 
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tribatum  of  them  preyiously  to  my 
departure.  With  this  yiew,  in  the 
eyenin^  of  the  19th,  I  assembled  all 
the  chie&  before  our  house,  and  my 
intended  presents  to  them  were  marked 
out.  To  Ponlaho,  the  King,  I  gave 
a  young  English  boU  and  cow ;  to 
Mareewagee,  a  Cape  ram  and  two 
ewes ;  and  to  Feenou  a  horse  and  a 
mare.  As  my  design  to  make  such  a 
distribution  had  been  made  known 
tiie  da^  before,  most  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  then  present. 
I  instructed  Omai  to  tell  them  that 
there  were  no  such  animals  within 
many  months'  sail  of  their  island ; 
that  we  had  brought  them  for  their  use 
from  that  immense  distance,  at  a  yast 
trouble  and  expense;  that  therefore 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  kill  any 
of  them  till  they  had  multiplied  to  a 
numerous  race ;  and  lastly,  that  they 
and  Uieir  children  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  they  had  receiyed  them  from 
tbemen  of ''Britane."  He  also  ex- 
plained to  them  their  seyeral  uses, 
and  what  else  was  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  or  rather  as  far  as  he  knew ; 
f<v  Omai  was  not  yeiy  well  yersed  in 
such  things  himself.  As  I  intended 
that  the  above  presents  should  re- 
main with  the  other  cattle  till  we 
were  ready  to  sail,  I  desired  each  of 
the  chiefs  tp  send  a  man  or  two  to 
look  after  iheir  respectiye  animals 
along  with  my  people,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  better  acquainted  with 
them,  and  with  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing thenL  The  King  and  Feenou  did 
80,  but  neither  Mareewagee,  nor  any 
other  person  for  him,  took  the  least 
notice  of  the  sheep  afterwards ;  nor 
did  old  Toobou  attend  at  this  meet- 
ing, thou^  he  was  inyited,  and  was 
in  ihe  neighbourhood.  I  had  meant 
to  give  him  the  goats,  viz.,  a  ram  and 
two  ewes,  whicfif  as  he  was  so  indif- 
ferent about  them,  I  added  to  the 
King's  share. 

It  soon  appeared  that  some  were 
dissatisfied  with  this  sllotment  of  our 
animals ;  for  early  next  morning  one 
of  our  kids  and  two  turkey  cocks  were 
missing.  I  could  not  be  so  simple  as 
to  suppose  that  this  was  merely  an  ao- 
eidentidloas;  and  I  was  determined  to 


have  them  again.  Thefintstepltook 
was  to  seize  on  three  canoes  that  hap- 
pened to  be  alongside  the  ships.  I 
then  went  ashore,  and  haying  found 
the  King,  his  brother,  Feenou,  and 
some  other  chieft,  in  the  house  that 
we  occupied,  I  immediately  put  a 
guard  oyer  tiiem,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  they  must  remain 
under  restraint  till  not  only  the  kid 
and  the  turkeys,  but  the  other  thin^ 
that  had  been  stolen  frt>m  us,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  rontwed.  They 
concealed,  as  well  as  they  could,  their 
feelings  on  finding  themselves  pri- 
soners ;  and  having  assured  me  tnat 
eveiythinff  should  be  restored  as  I  de- 
sired, sat  down  to  drink  their  "kava, " 
seemingly  much  at  their  ease.  It  was 
not  long  before  an  axe  and  an  iron 
wedge  were  brought  to  me.  In  the 
meantime  some  armed  natives  began 
to  gather  behind  the  house ;  but  on  a 
part  of  our  ^^uard  marching  affainst 
them  they  dupersed,  and  1  aavised 
the  chie&  to  give  orders  that  no  more 
should  appear.  Such  orders  were  ac- 
cordingly given  by  them,  and  they 
wen  oDejred.  On  asking  them  to  so 
aboard  with  me  to  dinner,  they  readuy 
consented.  But  some  having  after- 
ward objected  to  the  King's  going,  he 
instantly  rose  up  and  declared  ne  would 
be  the  first  man.  Accordingly  we 
came  on  board.  I  kept  them  there 
till  near  4  o'clock,  when  I  conducted 
them  ashore,  and  soon  after  the  kid 
and  one  of  the  turkey  cocks  were 
brought  back.  The  other,  they  said, 
should  be  restored  the  next  morning. 
I  believed  this  would  happen,  and  re- 
leased both  them  and  the  canoes. 

Aiter  the  chiefs  had  left  u%  I  walked 
out  with  Omai  to  observe  how  the 
people  about  us  fared,  for  this  was 
the  time  of  their  meals.  I  found  that 
in  general  they  were  at  short  commons. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
most  of  the  yams  and  c  ther  provisions 
which  they  broufffat  with  them  were 
sold  to  us ;  and  they  never  thought  of 
returning  to  their  own  habitations 
while  they  could  find  any  sort  of  sub- 
sistence in  our  neighbourhood.  Our 
station  was  upon  an  uncultiyated 
point  of  laud,  so  that  thAiamxftiDkiiSGA 
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of  the  islanders  who,  properly,  resided 
within  half-a-mile  of  us.  But  even 
at  this  distance,  the  multitude  of 
strangers  being  so  great,  one  might 
hare  expected  that  every  house  woidd 
have  been  much  crowded.  It  was 
quite  otherwise.  The  families  resid- 
ing there  were  as  much  left  to  them- 
selves as  if  there  had  not  been  a 
supernumerarv  visitor  near  them.  All 
the  strangers  lived  in  little  temporary 
sheds,  or  under  trees  and  bushes ;  and 
the  cocoa-trees  were  stripped  of  their 
branches  to  erect  habitations  for  the 
chiefs.  In  this  walk  we  met  with 
about  half-a-dozen  women  in  one  place 
at  supper.  Two  of  the  company,  I 
observed,  being  fed  by  the  others,  on 
our  asking  tne  reason  the^  said 
' '  taboo  mattee. "  On  further  inquiry 
we  found  that  one  of  them  had  two 
months  before  washed  the  dead  corpse 
of  a  chief,  and  that  on  this  account 
she  was  not  to  himdle  any  food  for  five 
months.  The  other  had  performed 
the  same  office  to  the  corpse  of  an- 
other person  of  inferior  rank,  and  was 
now  under  the  same  restriction,  but 
not  for  80  long  a  time.  At  another 
place  hard  by  we  saw  another  woman 
fed,  and  we  learned  that  she  had  as- 
sisted in  washing  the  corpse  of  the 
above-mentioned  chief. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  King 
came  on  board  to  invite  me  to  an 
entertainment  which  he  proposed  to 
give  the  same  day.  He  had  already 
been  under  the  barber's  hands,  his 
head  being  all  besmeared  with  red 
pigment  in  order  to  redden  his  hair, 
which  was  naturally  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  After  breakfast  I  attended 
him  to  the  shore,  and  we  found  his 
people  very  busy,  in  two  places  in 
the  front  of  our  area,  fixing  m  an  up- 
right and  square  position,  thus  ['  j, 
four  very  long  posts  near  two  feet 
from  each  other.  The  space  between 
the  posts  was  afterwards  filled  up  with 
yams,  and  as  they  went  on  filhng  it, 
they  fastened  pieces  of  sticks  across 
Irom  post  to  po^  at  the  distance  of 
about  every  four  feet,  to  prevent  the 
posts  from  separating  by  the  weight  of 
the  enclosed  yams,  and  idso  to  get  up 
bjr.     When  the  yams  had  reached  the 


top  of  the  first  posts,  they  fastened 
others  to  them,  and  so  continued  till 
each-  pile  was  the  heifht  of  thirty 
feet  or  upwards.  On  the  top  of  one 
they  placed  two  baked  hogs,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  other  a  living  one ;  and 
another  they  tied  by  the  legs  half- 
way up.  It  was  matter  of  curiosity 
to  observe  with  what  facility  and  de- 
spatch these  two  piles  were  raised. 
Had  our  seamen  been  ordered  to  exe- 
cute such  a  work,  they  would  have 
sworn  that  it  could  not  be  performed 
without  carpenters  ;  and  the  carpen- 
ters would  have  called  to  their  aid  a 
dozen  different  sorts  of  tools,  and 
have  expended  at  least  a  hundred- 
weight of  nails ;  and  after  all  it  wovld 
have  employed  them  as  many  days  as 
it  did  these  x>eople  hours.  But  sea- 
men, like  most  other  amphibious  ani- 
mals, are  always  the  most  helpless  on 
land.  After  they  had  completed  these 
two  piles,  they  made  several  other 
heaps  of  yams  and  bread-fruit  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  area,  to  which  were  added 
a  turtle  and  a  laige  quantity  td  exeel- 
lent  fish.  All  this,  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  mat,  and  some  red  feathers, 
was  the  King's  present  to  me  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  pique  himself  on  exceeding, 
as  he  really  did,  Feenou's  liberality 
which  I  experienced  at  Hapaee. 

About  I  o'clock  they  beflin  the 
"  mai,"  or  dances,  the  first  m  which 
was  almost  a  copy  of  the  first  that 
was  exhibited  at  Mareewagee's  enter- 
tainment. The  second  was  conducted 
by  Captain  Fumeaux's  Toobou,  who, 
as  we  mentioned,  had  also  danced 
there  ;  and  in  this  four  or  five  women 
were  introduced,  who  went  through 
the  several  parts  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  the  men.  Towards  the  end, 
the  performers  divided  to  leav«  room 
for  two  champions,  who  exercised 
their  clubs,  as  described  on  a  former 
occasion.  And  in  the  third  dance, 
which  was  the  last  now  presented,  two 
more  men  with  their  clubs  displayed 
their  dexterity.  The  dances  were 
succeeded  by  wrestling  and  boxing, 
and  one  man  entered  &e  lists  with  a 
sort  of  club  made  from  the  stem  of  a 
cocoa-leaf,  which  is  firm  and  heavy, 
but  could  find  no  antagonist  to  engage 
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him  at  so  rough  a  sport.  At  night 
we  had  the  "  bomai "  repeated,  in 
which  Poulaho  himself  danced,  dressed 
in  English  manufacture.  But  neither 
these  nor  the  dances  in  the  daytime 
were  so  considerahlo,  nor  carried  on 
with  so  much  spirit,  as  Feenou's  or 
Mareewl^^'s;  and  therefore  there  is 
less  occasion  to  be  more  particular 
in  our  description  of  them. 

In  order  to  be  present  the  whole 
time,  I  dined  ashore.  The  King  sat 
down  with  us,  but  he  neither  ate  nor 
drank.  I  found  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  female  whom,  at 
his  desire,  I  had  admitted  to  the 
dining  party,  and  who,  as  we  after- 
wards imderstood,  had  superior  rank 
to  himself.  As  soon  as  this  great 
personage  had  dined,  she  stepped  up 
to  the  King,  who  put  his  hands  to  her 
feet,  and  then  she  retired.  He  imme- 
diately dipped  his  fingers  into  a  fflass 
of  wine,  and  then  received  the  obeis- 
ance of  all  her  followers.  This  was 
the  single  instance  we  ever  observed 
of  his  paying  this  mark  of  reverence 
to  any  person.  At  the  King's  desire 
I  ordered  some  fireworks  to  be  played 
off  in  the  evening,  but  unfortunately 
being  damaged,  this  exhibition  did 
not  answer  expectation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  no  more  entertainments  were  to 
be  expected  on  either  side,  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  populace  was  by  this 
time  prettv  well  satisfied,  on  the  day 
after  Pomaho's  '*  Haiva,"  most  of 
them  left  us.  We  still,  however,  had 
thieves  about  us ;  and,  encouraged  by 
the  nogli^nce  of  our  own  people,  we 
had  continual  instances  oi  their  de- 
predations. Some  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  both  ships,  who  had  made 
An  excursion  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  island  without  my  leave,  and 
indeed  without  my  knowledge,  re- 
turned this  evening,  after  an  aiisence 
of  two  days.  They  had  taken  with 
them  their  muskets,  with  the  neces- 
wrj  ammunition,  and  sevoal  small 
articles  of  the  favourite  commodities ; 


aU  which  the  natives  had  the  dexterity 
to  steal  from  them  in  the  course  of 
their  expedition.  This  affair  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  incon- 
venient conseixuences.  For  our  plun- 
dered travellers,  upon  their  return, 
without  consulting  me,  employed 
Omai  to  complain  to  the  Kinx;  of  the 
treatment  they  had  met  with.  He, 
not  knowing  what  step  I  should  take, 
and,  from  what  had  already  happened, 
fearing  lest  I  might  lay  him  again 
under  restraint,  went  off  early  the 
next  morning.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Feenou ;  so  that  we  had 
not  a  chief  of  any  authority  remaining 
in  our  neighbourhood.  I  was  very 
much  displeased  at  this,  and  repri- 
manded Omai  for  having  presumea  to 
meddle.  This  reprimand  put  him 
upon  his  metal  to  bring  his  friend 
loenou  back ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
the  negotiation,  having  this  powerful 
argument  to  urge,  thathe  might  depend 
upon  mv  usin^  no  violent  measures  to 
oblige  the  natives  to  restore  what  had 
been  taken  from  the  gentlemen.  Fee- 
nou, trusting  to  this  declaration,  re- 
turned toward  the  evening;  and, 
encouraged  by  his  reoeption/Foulaho 
favoured  us  with  his  company  the  day 
after. 

Both  these  chiefs,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, very  justly  observed  to  me  that 
if  any  of  my  people  at  any  time  wanted 
to  go  into  the  country,  they  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  it ;  in  which  case 
thev  would  send  proper  people  along 
with  them,  and  then  they  would  be 
answerable  for  their  safety.  And  I 
am  convinced  from  experience  that, 
by  taking  this  very  reasonable  pre- 
caution, a  man  and  his  property  may 
be  as  safe  among  these  islanders  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  more  civilised  world. 
Though  I  gave  myself  no  trouble  about 
the  recovery  of  the  things  stolen  upon 
this  occasion,  most  of  them,  through 
Feenou's  interposition,  wererecoverM, 
except  one  musket  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  inferior  value.  By  this 
time  also  we  had  recovered  the  tur- 
key cock  and  most  of  the  tools  and 
other  matters  that  had  been  stolen 
from  our  workmen.  We  had  now 
recruited  the  ships  with  ^<yA  vb^^ 
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water ;  we  had  finished  the  repairs  of 
oar  sails ;  and  had  little  more  to  ex- 
pect from  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
dnce  of  their  island.  However,  as  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  to  happen  upon 
the  5th  of  the  next  month,  I  resolved 
to  defer  sailing  till  that  time  had 
elapsed,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of 
observing  it  Having  therefore  some 
days  of  leisure  before  me,  a  party  of 
us,  accompanied  by  Poulaho,  set  out 
early  next  morning  in  a  boat,  for 
Mooa,  the  village  where  he  and  the 
other  great  men  usually  reside.  As 
we  rowed  up  the  inlet,  we  met  with 
fourteen  canoes  fishing  in  company, 
in  one  of  which  was  roulaho's  son. 
In  each  canoe  was  a  triangular  net, 
extended  between  two  poles,  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  &  cod^  to  re- 
ceive and  secure  the  fish.  They  had 
already  caught  some  fine  mallets,  and 
they  put  al^ut  a  dozen  into  our  boat. 
I  desired  to  see  their  method  of  fish- 
ing, whidi  they  readily  complied 
with.  A  shoal  of  fish  was  supposed 
to  be  upon  one  of  the  banks,  which 
they  instantly  enclosed  in  a  long  net 
like  a  seine  or  set-net  This  the 
fishers,  one  getting  into  the  water  out 
of  each  boat,  suirounded  with  the  tri- 
an^ar  nets  in  their  hands ;  with 
which  they  scooi)ed  the  fish  out  of 
the  seine,  or  caught  them  as  they  at- 
tempted to  leap  over  it  They  showed 
us  tne  whole  process  of  this  operation 
(which  seemed  to  be  a  sure  one),  by 
throwing  in  some  of  the  fish  they  had 
already  caught,  for  at  this  time  there 
happened  to  be  none  upon  the  bank 
that  was  enclosed. 

Leaving  the  prince  and  his  fishing 
party,  we  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  and  landed  where  we  had 
done  before  on  our  fruitless  errand  to 
see  Mareewagee.  As  soon  as  we  got 
on  shore,  the  Kinff  desired  Omai  to 
tell  me  that  I  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehensions aboat  the  boat  or  anv- 
thing  in  her,  for  not  a  single  article 
would  be  touched  by  any  one;  and  we 
afterward  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
We  wen  immediately  conducted  to 
erne  of  Poulaho's  houses  not  far  off, 

'  A  bag,  or  pocket 
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and  near  the  public  one,  or  "malaae,** 
in  which  we  had  been,  when  we  fiint 
visited  Mooa.  This,  though  prettj 
lar^,  seemed  to  be  his  private  habi- 
tation, and  was  situated  within  a 
plantation.  The  King  took  his  seat 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
people  who  came  to  visit  him  sat 
down,  as  they  arrived,  in  a  aemidide 
at  the  other  end.  The  first  thing 
done  was  to  prepare  a  bowl  of  "kavm, 
and  to  order  some  yams  to  be  baked 
for  us.  While  these  were  vetting 
ready,  some  of  us,  accompanied  by  a 
few  of  the  King's  attendants,  and 
Omai  as  our  interpreter,  walked  oat 
to  take  a  view  of  a  ''fiatooka»"  or 
burying-place,  which  we  had  observed 
to  be  almost  close  by  the  house,  and 
was  much  more  extoosive,  and  seam- 
inglv  of  more  consequence,  than  acny 
we  nad  seen  at  the  other  ialandsi 
We  were  told  tliat  it  belonged  to  the 
King.  It  consisted  of  three  pretty 
large  houses,  situated  upon  a  rising 
^und,  or  rather  just  by  the  brink  w 
It,  with  a  small  one  at  some  distance, 
all  ranged  longitudinally.  The  mid- 
dle house  of  the  three  first  was  by 
much  the  largest,  and  placad  in  a 
sc^uare,  twenty-four  paces  by  twenty- 
eight,  raised  about  three  feet  The 
o^er  houses  were  placed  on  little 
mounte  raised  artificially  to  the  same 
height.  The  floors  of  these  houses, 
as  slso  the  tope  of  the  mounts  round 
them,  were  covered  with  loose,  fine 
pebbles,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed 
by  laise  flat  stones  of  hard  coral  rock, 
properly  hewn,  placed  on  their  edges ; 
one  of  which  stones  measured  twelve 
feet  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and 
above  one  in  tiiickness.  One  of  the 
houses,  contrary  to  what  we  had  seen 
before,  was  open  on  one  side;  and 
within  it  were  two  rude  wooden  basts 
of  men,  one  near  the  entrance  and  the 
other  farthw  in.  On  inquiring  of  the 
natives  who  had  followed  as  to  the 
ground,  but  durst  not  enter  her% 
what  these  images  were  intended  for, 
thev  made  us  as  sensible  as  we  eoold 
wish,  that  they  were  merely  memo- 
rials of  some  chiefs  who  had  been 
buried  there,  and  not  the  representa- 
tions of  any  deity.    Sach  monomentSy 
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it  should  seem,  are  seldom  raised ; 
ioT  Uiese  had  probably  been  erected 
several  ages  ago.  We  were  told  that 
the  dead  had  been  buried  in  each  of 
these  houses ;  but  no  marks  of  this 
appeared.  In  one  of  them  was  the 
carved  head  of  an  Otaheite  canoe, 
which  had  been  driven  ashore  on  their 
coast,  and  deposited  here.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rismg  ground  was  a  lai^ 
area  or  grass  plot,  with  ditferent  trees 
planted  about  it;  amongst  which 
were  several  of  those  caUed  "etoa," 
very  laige.  These,  as  they  resemble 
the  cypress,  had  a  fine  effect  in  such 
a  place.  There  was  also  a  row  of  low 
palms  near  one  of  the  houses,  and  be- 
nind  it  a  ditch  in  which  lay  a  great 
number  of  old  baskets. 

After  dinner,  or  rather  after  we  had 
refreshed  ourselves  with  some  provi- 
sions which  we  had  brought  with  us 
from  our  ship,  we  made  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  tiUdng  a  pretty 
large  circuit,  attended  by  one  of  the 
King's  ministers.  Our  train  was  not 
great,  as  he  would  not  suffer  the 
rabble  to  follow  us.  He  also  obliged 
all  those  whom  we  met  upon  our  pro- 
gress to  sit  down  till  we  had  passed ; 
which  Ib  a  mark  of  respect  due  only 
to  their  sovereigns.  We  found  by  far 
the  greatest  put  of  the  country  cul- 
tivated, and  planted  with  various 
sorts  of  productions;  and  most  of 
these  plantations  were  fenced  round. 
Some  spots,  where  plantations  had 
been  formerly,  now  produced  nothing, 
lying  fallow ;  and  there  were  places 
that  had  never  been  touched,  but  lay 
in  a  state  of  nature;  and  yet  even 
these  were  useful  in  affording  them 
timber,  as  they  were  generally  covered 
with  trees.  We  met  with  several 
large  uninhabited  houses,  which,  we 
were  told,  belonged  to  the  Kins. 
There  were  many  public  and  weu- 
beaten  roads,  and  abundance  of  foot- 
paths leading  to  ever^  part  of  the 
island.  The  roads  bemg  good  and 
tlie  country  level,  traveUuig  was  very 
easy.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  we 
were  on  the  most  elevated  parts,  at 
least  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  often  met  with  the  samecortd 
ruck  which  is  found  at  the  shore,  pro- 


jecting above  the  surface,  and  perfor- 
ated and  cut  into  aU  those  inequfdities 
which  are  usually  seen  in  rocks  that 
lie  within  the  wash  of  the  tide.  And 
yet  these  very  spots,  with  hardly  any 
sou  upon  them,  were  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation.  We  were  con- 
ducted to  several  little  pools  and  to 
some  spring  of  water ;  but  in  g^eral 
they  were  either  stinking  or  brackish, 
though  recommended  to  us  by  the 
natives  as  excellent.  The  former  were 
mostly  inland,  the  latter  near  the 
shore  of  the  bay  and  below  high-water 
mark;  so  that  tolerable  water  could 
be  taken  up  from  them  only  when  the 
tide  was  out. 

When  we  returned  from  our  walk, 
which  was  not  till  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  our  supper  was  ready.  It 
consisted  of  a  biaked  hog,  some  fish, 
and  yams,  aU  excellently  well  cooked 
after  the  method  of  these  islands.  As 
there  was  nothing  to  amuse  us  after 
supper,  we  followed  the  custom  of  Hie 
country,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  our 
beds  being  mats  spread  upon  the  floor, 
and  cloth  to  cover  us.  The  King, 
who  had  made  himself  very  happy 
with  some  wine  and  brandy  which  we 
had  brought,  slept  in  the  same  house, 
as  well  as  several  others  of  the  natives. 
Long  before  daybreak  he  and  they  all 
rose,  and  sat  conversing  by  moon- 
light. The  conversation,  as  might 
well  be  jessed,  turned  wholly  upon 
us,  the  Kmg  entertaining  his  company 
with  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen 
or  remarked.  As  soon  as  it  was  day, 
they  dispersed,  some  one  way  and 
some  another ;  but  it  was  not  Ions 
before  they  all  returned,  and  with 
them  several  more  of  their  country- 
men. They  now  becan  to  prepare  a 
bowl  of  "  kava ;"  and  leaving  them  so 
employed,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Toobou,  Captain  Fumeaux's  friend, 
who  had  a  house  hard  by,  which  for 
size  and  neatness  was  exceeded  by 
few  in  the  place.  As  I  had  left  the 
others,  so  I  found  here  a  company  pre- 
paring a  morning  draught.  This 
chief  made  a  present  to  me  of  a  living 
hog,  a  baked  one,  a  quantity  ofyams, 
and  a  large  piece  of^  cloth.  When  I 
returned  to  the  Kin^  1  l^crasL^  \^^ 
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and  his  circle  of  attendants  drinking 
the  second  bowl  of  "kava."  That 
being  emptied,  he  told  Omai  that  he 
was  going  presently  to  perfonn  a 
mourning  ceremony,  callea  **tooge,*' 
on  account  of  a  son  who  had  been 
dead  some  time,  and  he  desired  us  to 
accompany  him.  We  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  erpecting  to  see 
somewhat  new  or  cunous. 

The  first  thing  the  chief  did  was  to 
step  out  of  the  house,  attended  by 
two  old  women,  and  put  on  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  or  rather  a  new  piece 
of  cloth,  and  over  it  an  old  ragged 
mat  that  might  have  served  his  great- 
CTandfather  on  some  such  occasion. 
His  servants,  or  those  who  attended 
him,  were  all  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  excepting  that  none  of  their 
mats  could  vie  in  antiquity  with  that 
of  their  master.  Thus  equipped,  we 
marched  off,  preceded  by  about  eight 
or  ten  persons,  all  in  the  above  habits 
of  ceremony,  each  of  them  besides 
having  a  small  green  bough  about  his 
neck.  Poulaho  held  his  bough  in  his 
hand  till  we  drew  near  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  when  he  also  put  it  about 
his  neck.  We  now  entered  a  small 
enclosure,  in  which  was  a  neat  house, 
and  we  found  one  man  sitting  before 
it.  As  the  company  entered,  they 
pulled  off  the  ffreen  branches  from 
round  their  necks  and  threw  them 
away.  The  King  having  first  seated 
himself,  the  others  sat  down  before 
him  in  the  usual  manner.  The  circle 
increased,  by  others  dropping  in,  to 
the  number  of  100  or  upwards,  mostly 
old  men,  all  dressed  as  abovedescribecL 
The  companv  being  completely  as- 
sembled, a  large  root  of  "  kava," 
brought  by  one  of  the  Kinfi^*s  servants, 
was  produced,  and  a  bowl  which  con- 
tained four  or  five  gallons.  Several 
persons  now  began  to  chew  the  root, 
and  this  bowl  was  made  brim-full  of 
liauor.  While  it  was  preparing, 
otners  were  employed  in  making 
drinking-cups  of  plantain  leaves.  The 
first  cup  that  was  filled  was  presented 
to  the  King,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
given  to  another  person.  The  second 
was  also  brought  to  him,  which  he 
dnnk,  and  the  third  was  offered  to 
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me.  Afterward,  as  each  cup  was 
filled,  the  man  who  filled  it  asked 
who  was  to  have  it.  Another  then 
named  the  person,  and  to  him  it  was 
carried.  As  the  bowl  grew  low,  the 
man  who  distributed  the  liquor  seemed 
rather  at  a  loss  to  whom  cups  of  it 
should  be  next  sent,  and  frequently 
consulted  those  who  sat  near  him. 
This  mode  of  distribution  continued 
while  any  liquor  remained,  and  though 
not  half  the  company  had  a  share, 
yet  no  one  seemed  dissatisfied.  About 
half-a-dozen  cups  served  for  all,  and 
each,  as  it  was  emptied,  was  thrown 
down  upon  the  ground,  where  the 
servants  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to 
be  fiUed  again.  During  the  whole 
time  the  chief  and  his  circle  sat,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  with  a  great 
deal  of  gravity,  hardly  speaking  a 
word  to  each  other.  We  had  long 
waited  in  expectation  each  moment 
of  seeing  the  mourning  ceremony 
begin,  when,  soon  after  the  '*kava  ' 
was  drank  out,  to  our  great  surprise 
and  disappointment  they  all  rose  up 
and  dispersed,  and  Poulaho  told  us 
he  was  now  ready  to  attend  us  to  the 
ships.  If  this  was  a  mourning  cere- 
mony, it  was  a  strange  one.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
mourning;  or,  which  was  not  very 
uncommon,  Omai  might  have  misun- 
derstood what  Poulaho  said  to  him. 
For,  excepting  the  change  of  dress 
and  the  putting  the  green  bough 
round  their  necks,  nothing  seemed  to 
have  passed  at  this  meeting  but  what 
we  saw  them  practise  too  frequently 
every  day. 

As  soon  as  this  mouminfir  c-eremony 
was  over,  we  left  Mooa  ana  set  but  to 
return  to  the  ships.  While  we  rowed 
down  the  lagoon  or  inlet,  we  met  with 
two  canoes  coming  in  from  fishing. 
Poulaho  ordered  them  to  be  called 
alongside  our  boat,  and  took  from 
them  every  fish  and  shell  they  had 
got.  He  afterwards  stopped  two  other 
canoes  and  searched  them,  but  they 
had  nothing.  Why  this  was  done  I 
cannot  say,  for  we  had  plenty  of  pro- 
visions in  the  boat  Some  of  this  fish 
he  gave  to  me,  and  his  servants  sold 
the  rest  on  board  the  ship.     As  we 
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proceeded  down  the  inlet  we  over- 
took a  large  sailing  canoe.  Every 
person  on  board  lier  that  was  npon 
his  legs  when  we  came  np  sat  down 
till  we  had  passed,  even  the  man 
who  steered,  though  he  could  not 
manage  the  helm  except  in  a  stand- 
in^  posture. 

When  we  got  on  board  the  ship  I 
found  that  everything  had  been  quiet 
daring  my  absence,  not  a  theft  having 
been  committed,  of  which  Feenou 
and  Futtafaihe,  the  King's  brother, 
who  had  undertaken  the  management 
of  his  countrvmen,  boasted  not  a 
little.  This  shows  what  power  the 
chiefs  have  when  they  have  the  will 
to  execute  it,  which  we  were  seldom 
to  expect,  since  whatever  was  stolen 
from  us  generally,  if  not  always,  was 
conveyed  to  them.  The  good  con- 
duct of  the  natives  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  thu  next  day  six  or  eight  of 
them  assamlted  some  of  our  people 
who  were  sawing  planks.  They  were 
fired  upon  by  the  sentry,  and  one 
was  supposed  to  be  wounded  and  three 
others  taken.  These  I  kept  confined 
till  night,  and  did  not  dismiss  them 
without  punishment.  After  this  they 
behaved  with  a  little  more  circumspec- 
tion, and  gave  us  much  less  trouble. 
This  change  of  behaviour  was  cer- 
tainly occasioned  by  the  man  being 
wounded,  for  before  they  had  only 
been  told  of  the  effect  of  firearms,  but 
now  they  had  felt  it  The  repeated 
insolence  of  the  natives  had  induced 
me  to  order  the  muskets  of  the  sen- 
tries to  be  loaded  with  small  shot, 
and  to  authorise  them  to  fire  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  I  took  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  this  man  had  only 
been  wounded  with  small  shot.  But 
Mr  King  and  Mr  Anderson,  in  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country,  met  with 
him,  and  found  indubitable  marks  of 
his  having  been  wounded,  but  not 
dangerouslv,  with  a  musket  ball.  I 
never  could  find  out  how  this  musket 
happened  to  be  charged  with  ball, 
and  there  were  jteople  enough  ready 
to  swear  that  its  contents  were  only 
small  shot.^ 
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^  Mr  Anderson's  account  of  the  ex- 


I  had  prolonged  my  stay  at  this 
island  on  account  of  the  approaching 
eclipse ;  but  on  the  2d  of  July,  on 
looking  at  the  micrometer  belonging 
to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  I  found 
some  of  the  rack-wonc  broken,  and 
the  instrument  useless  till  repaired, 
which  there  was  not  time  to  do  before 
it  was  intended  to  be  used.  Prepar- 
ing now  for  our  departure,  I  got  on 
bcMird  this  day  all  the  cattle,  poultry, 
and  other  animals,  except  such  as 
were  destined  to  remain.  1  had  de- 
signed to  leave  a  turkey  cock  and 
hen ;  but  having  now  only  two  of 
each  undisposed  of,  one  of  the  hens, 
through  the  ignorance  of  one  of  my 
people,  was  strangled,  and  died  upon 
the  spot.  I  had  brought  three  tur- 
key hens  to  these  islands.  One  was 
killed  as  above  mentioned ;  and  the 
other  by  a  useless  dog  belonging  to  one 
of  the  officers.  These  two  accidents  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  leave  a  pair 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  lx>  carry 
the  breed  to  Otaheite,  for  which  island 
they  were  originally  intended.  I  was 
sorry  afterwards  that  I  did  not  give 
the  preference  to  Tongataboo,  as  the 
present  would  have  be<m  of  more  value 
there  than  at  Otaheite ;  for  the  natives 
of  the  former  island,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  taken  more  pains  to  mul- 
tiply the  breed.  The  next  day  we 
took  up  our  anchor,  and  moved  the 
ships  behind  Pangimodoo,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  teke  the  advantage 
of  the  first  favourable  wind  to  get 
through  the  narrows.  The  King,  vnio 
was  one  of  our  company  this  day  at 
dinner,  I  observed  took  particular 
notice  of  the  plates.  This  occasioned 
me  to  make  mm  an  offer  of  one,  either 
of  pewter  or  of  earthenware.  He 
chose  the  first  and  then  be^n  to  tell 
us  the  several  uses  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  apply  it.  Two  of  them  are 
so  extraordinary  that  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning  them.  He  said  that, 
whenever  ne  should  have  occasion  to 
visit  any  of  the  other  islands,  he 
would  leave  this  plate  behind  him  at 
Tongataboo,  as  a  sort  of  representa- 

cnrsion  just  mentioned,   containing 
little  or  nothing  new^  U  q\s)5X\m^« 
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live  iu  bis  absencei  that  the  people 
might  pay  it  the  same  obeisance  they 
do  to  nimself  in  person.  He  was 
asked  what  had  been  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose  before  he  got  this 

I)late  ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
earning  from  him  that  this  singular 
honour  had  hitherto  been  conferred 
on  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  he  washed 
his  hands.  The  other  extraordinary 
use  to  which  he  meant  to  apply  it,  in 
tiie  room  of  his  wooden  bowl,  was  to 
discover  a  thief.  Ue  said  that  When 
anything  was  stolen,  and  the  thief 
could  not  be  found  out,  the  T»eople 
were  all  assembled  together  oefore 
him,  when  he  washed  his  hands  in 
water  in  this  vessel ;  after  Which  it 
was  cleaned,  and  then  the  whole  mul- 
titude advanced,  one  after  another, 
and  touched  it  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  touch  his  foot  when  they 
pay  him  obeisance.  If  the  guilty  per- 
son touched  it,  he  died  immediately 
upon  the  spot,  not  by  violence,  but 
by  the  hand  of  Providence ;  and  if  any 
one  refused  to  touch  it,  his  refusal 
was  a  clear  proof  that  he  was  the  man. 
In  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  dav 
of  the  eclipse,  the  weather  was  dark 
and  cloudy,  with  showers  of  rain,  so 
that  we  had  little  hopes  of  an  obser- 
vation. About  9  o  clock  the  sun 
broke  out  at  intervals  for  abotlt  half- 
an-hour;  after  which  it  was  totally 
obscured  till  within  a  minute  or  two 
of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse.  We 
were  all  at  our  telescopes,  viz.,  Mr 
Bayly,  Mr  King,  Captain  Gierke,  Mr 
Bli^h,  and  myself.  I  lost  the  obser- 
vation by  not  having  a  dark  glass  at 
hand  suitable  to  the  clouds  that  were 
continually  passing  over  the  sun ;  and 
Mr  Blich  had  not  got  the  sun  into 
the  field  of  his  telescope  ;  so  that  the 
commencement  of  the  eclipse  was  only 
observed  bv  the  other  three  gentle- 
men, and  oy  them,  with  an  uncer- 
tainty of  several  seconds,  as  follows  : 

Ha  lUn.  Sea 
By  Mr  Bayly,  at      11  46  23* 
Mr  King,  at        11  46  28 
Capt.  Gierke,  at  11  47    5 
Apparent  time. 

Mr  Bayly  and  Mr  King  observed 
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with  the  achromatic  telescopes  be- 
longing to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  of 
equal  magnifying  powers ;  and  Cap- 
tain Gierke  observ^  with  one  of  the 
reflectors.  The  sun  appeared  at  in- 
tervals till  about  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse ;  after  which  it  was  seen  no 
more  during  the  day,  so  that  the  end 
could  not  Be  observed.  The  disap- 
pointment was  of  little  consequence, 
since  the  longitude  was  more  tlum 
sufficiently  determined,  independently 
of  this  ecHpse,  by  lunar  observations. 
As  soon  as  we  knew  the  eclipse  to  be 
over,  we  packed  up  the  instruments, 
took  down  the  observatories,  and  sent 
everything  on  board  that  had  not 
been  alreadv  removed.  As  none  of 
the  natives  nad  taken  the  least  notice 
or  care  of  the  three  sheep  allotted  to 
Mareewagee,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  ships.  I  was 
apprehensive  that  if  I  had  left  them 
here  thev  run  great  risk  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  dogs.  iThat  animal  did 
not  exist  upon  this  Island  when  I  first 
visited  it  in  1773  ;  but  I  now  found 
they  had  got  a  good  many,  partlv 
from  the  breed  then  left  by  myself, 
and  partly  from  some  imported  since 
that  time  from  an  island  not  venr  re- 
mote, called  FeejeCi  The  dogs,  how- 
ever, at  present  had  not  found  their 
way  into  any  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
except  Tongataboo ;  and  none  but  the 
chiefs  there  had  as  yet  got  poMeaaion 
of  any.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ws  were  now  ready  to  sail ;  but 
the  wind  being  easterly,  we  had  not 
sufficient  dayU^ht  to  turn  through 
the  narrows,  either  with  the  morning 
or  with  the  evening  flood ;  the  one 
falling  out  too  early,. and  the  other 
too  late.  So  that,  without  a  leading 
wind,  we  were  under  a  necessity  (3 
Waiting  two  or  three  days.     I  took 

^  The  remainder  of  the  Chapter, 
taken  up  by  Mr  Anderson's  notes  on 
the  physical  formation  and  features 
and  natiiral  pro<lucts  of  Tongataboo 
or  Amsterdam  Island,  is  omitted. 
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the  opportunity  of  this  delay  to  be 
Xnresent  at  a  public  solemnity  to  which 
the  King  had  invited  ns  when  we 
went  laat  to  visit  him,  and  which,  he 
had  infonned  ns,  was  to  be  performed 
on  the  8th.  With  a  view  to  this,  he 
and  all  the  people  of  note  quitted  our 
neighbourhood  on  the  7th,  and  re- 
pairod  to  Mooa,  where  the  solemnity 
was  to  be  exhibited.  A  party  of  us 
followed  them  the  next  morning.  We 
understood  from  what  Poulaho  had 
said  to  us  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
now  to  be  initiated  into  certain  privi- 
leges; amongst  which  was  that  of 
eating  with  ms  father,  an  honour  he 
had  not  as  yet  been  admitted  to. 

We  arrived  at  Mooa  about  8  o'clock, 
and  found  the  King  with  a  large  circle 
of  attendants  sitting  before  him,  with- 
in an  enclosure  so  small  and  dirty  as 
to  excite  my  wonder  that  any  such 
could  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood. 
They  were  intent  upon  their  usual 
morning  occupation,  in  preparing  a 
bowl  01  "kava."  As  tnis  was  no 
liquor  for  us,  we  walked  out  to  visit 
some  of  our  friends,  and  to  observe 
what  preparations  might  be  making 
for  the  ceremony  which  was  soon  to 
begin.  About  10  o'clock,  the  people 
began  to  assemble  in  a  lai^  area 
which  is  before  the  ' '  malaee, "  or  great 
house,  to  which  we  had  been  con- 
ducted the  first  time  we  visited  Mooa. 
At  the  end  of  a  road  that  opens  into 
this  area  stood  some  men  with  spears 
and  clubs,  who  kept  constantly  recit- 
ing or  chanting  short  sentences  in  a 
mournful  tone,  which  conveyed  some 
idea  of  distress,  and  as  if  they  called 
for  something.  This  was  continued 
about  an  hour ;  and  in  the  meantime 
many  people  came  down  the  road, 
each  of  them  bringing  a  yam  tied  to 
the  middle  of  a  pole,  which  they  laid 
down  before  the  persons  who  con- 
tinued repeating  the  sentences.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  King  and  prince 
arrived,  and  seated  theniselves  upon 
the  area ;  and  we  were  desired  to  sit 
down  by  them,  but  to  pull  off  our 
hats,  and  to  untie  our  nair.  The 
bearers  of  the  yams  being  all  come 
in,  each  pole  was  taken  up  between 
two  men,  who  carried  it  over  their 


shoulders.  After  forming  themselves 
into  companies  of  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons each,  they  marched  across  the 
place  with  a  quick  pace ;  each  com- 
pany headed  by  a  man  bearing  a  club 
or  spear,  and  guarded  on  the  right  by 
several  others  armed  with  dmerent 
weapons.  A  man  carrying  a  living 
pigeon  on  a  perch  closed  tiie  rear  of 
the  procession,  in  which  about  250 
persons  walked. 

Omai  was  desired  by  me  to  ask  the 
chief  to  what  place  the  yams  were  to 
be  thus  carried  with  so  much  solem- 
nity. But,  as  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  give  us  the  information  we  wanted* 
two  or  three  of  us  followed  the  pro- 
cession, contrary  to  his  inclination. 
We  found  that  they  stopped  before  a 
"  moral "  or  "  fiatooka  "  of  one  house, 
standing  upon  a  mount,  which  was 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  they  first  assembled. 
Here  we  o})8erved  them  depositing 
the  yams,  and  making  them  up  into 
bundles;  but  for  wmit  purpose  we 
could  not  learn.  And  as  our  presence 
seemed  to  give  them  uneasiness,  we 
left  them  and  returned  to  Poulaho, 
who  told  us  we  might  amuse  ourselves 
by  walking  about,  as  nothing  would 
be  done  for  some  time.  The  fear  of 
losing  any  part  of  the  ceremony  pre- 
vent^ our  being  lone  absent.  When 
we  returned  to  the  King,  he  desired 
me  to  order  the  boat's  crew  not  to  stir 
from  the  boat ;  for  as  everjrthing  would 
very  soon  be  "taboo,"  if  any  of  our 
people,  or  of  their  own,  should  be 
found  walking  about,  they  would  be 
knocked  down  with  clubs,  nay,  "ma- 
teed,"  that  is,  killed.  He  dso  ac- 
quainted us  that  we  could  not  be 
present  at  the  ceremony ;  but  that  we 
should  be  conducted  to  a  place  where 
we  mi^ht  see  everything  that  passed. 
Objections  were  made  to  our  dress. 
We  were  told  that  to  qualify  us  to  be 

E resent  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
e  naked  as  low  as  the  breast^  with 
our  hats  offand  our  hair  untied.  Omai 
offered  to  conform  to  these  re(]|ui8ites, 
and  began  to  strip ;  other  objections 
were  then  sterted,  so  that  the  exclu- 
sion was  given  to  him  equally  vatSsL 
ourselves. 
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I  did  not  mach  like  this  restriction, 
and  therefore  stole  out  to  see  what 
might  now  be  going  forward.  I 
found  very  few  people  stirring,  except 
those  dressed  to  attend  the  ceremony ; 
some  of  whom  had  in  their  hands 
small  poles  about  four  feet  long,  and 
to  the  under-part  of  these  were  fast- 
ened two  or  three  other  sticks,  not 
bigger  than  one's  finger,  and  about 
six  inches  in  length.  These  men 
were  going  toward  the  "moral "  just 
mentioned.  I  took  the  same  road, 
and  was  several  times  stopped  by 
them,  all  crying  out  "taboo.  How- 
ever, I  went  forward  without  much 
regarding  them,  till  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  "moral,"  and  of  the  people 
who  were  sitting  before  it.  I  was  now 
urged  very  strongly  to  go  back  ;  and 
not  knowing  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  refusal,  I  complied.  I 
had  observed  that  the  people  who 
carried  the  poles  passed  this  "  morai," 
or  what  I  may  as  well  call  temple ; 
and  guessing  m>m  this  circumstance 
that  something  was  transacting  beyond 
it  which  might  be  worth  looking  at, 
I  had  thoughts  of  advancing,  by 
making  a  round,  for  this  purpose ; 
but  I  was  so  closely  watched  by  three 
men  that  I  could  not  put  my  design 
in  execution.  In  order  to  shake  these 
fellows  off,  I  returned  to  the  "ma- 
laee  "  where  I  had  left  the  King,  and 
from  thence  made  an  elopement  a 
second  time ;  but  I  instantly  met  the 
same  three  men,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  they  had  been  ordered  to  watch  my 
motions.  I  paid  no  regard  to  what 
they  said  or  did,  till  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  King's  principal  "fia- 
tooka"  or  "morai,"  whicn  I  have 
already  described,^  before  which  a 
great  number  of  men  were  sitting, 
being  the  same  persons  whom  I  h^ 
just  before  seen  pass  by  the  other 
"morai,"  from  which  this  was  but  a 
little  distant  Observing  that  I 
could  watch  the  proceedings  of  this 
company  from  the  King's  plantation, 
I  repaired  thither,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  attended  me. 

^  In  the  Chapter  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 
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As  soon  as  I  got  in,  I  acquainted 
the  gentlemen  who  had  come  with 
me  from  the  ships  with  what  I  had 
seen ;  and  we  took  a  proper  station 
to  watch  the  result.  The  number  of 
people  at  the  "fiatooka"  continued 
to  mcrease  for  some  time ;  and  at 
len^h  we  could  see  them  quit  their 
sittmg  posture  and  march  off  in  pro- 
cession. They  walked  in  pairs,  one 
after  another,  every  pair  carrying  be- 
tween them  one  of  the  smidl  poles 
above  mentioned,  on  their  shoulders. 
We  were  told  that  the  small  pieces  of 
sticks  fastened  to  the  poles  were 
yams ;  so  that  probably  they  were 
meant  to  represent  this  root  emblema- 
tically. The  hindmost  man  of  each 
couple,  for  the  most  part,  placed  one 
of  Lis  hands  to  the  middle  of  the 
pole,  as  if  without  this  additional 
support  it  were  not  strong  enoogh  to 
carry  the  weight  that  hung  to  it, 
and  under  which  they  all  seemed 
to  bend  as  they  walked.  This  pro* 
cession  consisted  of  108  pairs,  and 
all  or  most  of  them  men  of  rank. 
They  came  close  by  the  fence  bdiind 
which  we  stood ;  so  that  we  had  a 
fiill  view  of  them.  Having  waited 
here  till  they  had  all  passed,  we  then 
repaired  to  Poulaho's  nouse,  and  saw 
him  going  out.  We  could  not  be 
allowed  to  follow  him ;  but  were 
forthwith  conducted  to  the  place  al- 
lotted to  us,  which  was  behind  a 
fence  adjoining  to  the  area  of  the 
"  fiatooka  "  where  the  yams  had  been 
deposited  in  the  forenoon.  As  we 
were  not  the  only  people  who  were 
excluded  from  being  publicly  present 
at  this  ceremony,  but  allowed  to  peep 
from  behind  the  curtain,  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  company ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  all  the  otner  enclosures 
round  the  place  were  filled  with 
people.  Ana  yet  all  imaginable  care 
seemed  to  be  taken  that  they  should 
see  as  little  as  possible  ,*  for  the  fences 
had  not  only  been  repaired  that  morn- 
ing, but  in  many  places  raised  higher 
than  common,  so  that  the  tallest  man 
could  not  look  over  them.  To  reme<lv 
this  defect  in  our  station,  we  took 
the  liberty  to  cut  holes  in  the  fence 
y  with  our  knives ;  and  by  this  meam 
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we  could  see  pretty  distinctly  every- 
thing that  was  transacting  on  the 
other  side. 

Ou  oar  arrival  at  our  station,  we 
found  two  or  three  hundred  people 
sitting  on  the  grass  near  the  end  of 
the  road  that  opened  into  the  area 
of  the  "morai;"  and  the  number 
continually  increased  by  others  join- 
ing them.  At  length  arrived  a  few 
men  carrying  some  small  poles,  and 
branches  or  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  ;  upon  their  first  appearance  an  old 
man  seated  himself  in  the  road,  and 
with  his  face  toward  them,  pronounced 
a  long  oration  in  a  serious  tone.  He 
then  retired  back,  and  the  others 
advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  area, 
began  to  erect  a  small  shed,  employ- 
ing for  that  purpose  the  materials 
at^ve  mentioned.  When  they  had 
finished  their  work,  they  all  squatted 
down  for  a  moment  before  i^  then 
rose  up  and  retired  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Soon  after  came  Poulaho's 
son,  preceded  by  four  or  five  men,  and 
they  seated  themselves  a  little  aside 
^om  the  shed,  and  rather  behind  it. 
After  them  appeared  twelve  or  four- 
teen women  of  the  first  rank,  walking 
slowly  in  pairs,  each  pair  carrying 
between  them  a  narrow  piece  of  white 
cloth  extended,  about  two  or  three 
yards  in  length.  These  marched  up 
to  the  prince,  squatted  down  before 
him,  and,  having  wrapped  some  of  the 
pieces  of  the  cloth  they  had  brought, 
round  his  body,  they  rose  up  ana  re- 
tired in  the  same  order  to  some  dis- 
tance on  his  left,  and  there  seated 
themselves.  Poulaho  himself  soon 
made  his  anpearance,  preceded  by 
four  men,  wno  walked  two  and  two 
abreast,  and  sat  down  on  his  son's 
left  hand,  about  twenty  paces  from 
him.  The  young  prince  then  quitting 
his  first  position,  went  and  sat  down 
under  the  shed  with  hia  attend- 
ants; and  a  considerable  number 
more  placed  themselves  on  the  gra^ 
before  this  royal  canopy.  The  prince 
himself  sat  facing  the  people,  with 
his  back  to  the  "morai.  This 
being  done,  three  companies  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  in  each  started 
up  from  amongst  the  large  crowd,  a 


little  after  each  other,  and  running 
hastily  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
area,  sat  down  lor  a  few  seconds ; 
after  which  thev  returned  in  the 
same  manner  to  their  former  stations. 
To  them  succeeded  two  men,  each  of 
whom  held  a  small  green  branch  in 
his  hand,  who  got  up  and  approached 
the  prince,  sitting  down  for  a  few 
seconds,  tluree  difierent  times  as  they 
advanced ;  and  then,  turning  their 
backs,  retired  in  the  same  manner, 
inclining  their  branches  to  each  other 
as  they  sat.  In  a  little  time  two 
more  repeated  this  ceremony. 

The  grand  procession  which  I  had 
seen  march  off  nt>m  the  other  ' '  moral " 
now  began  to  come  in.  To  judge  of 
the  circuit  they  had  made,  u*om  the 
time  they  had  been  absent,  it  must 
have  been  pretty  large.  As  they  en- 
tered the  area  thev  marched  up  to  the 
right  of  the  shed,  and,  having  pro- 
strated themselves  on  the  grass,  de- 
posited their  pretended  buruiens  (the 
poles  above  mentioned),  and  faced 
round  to  the  prince.  Tney  then  rose 
up  and  retired  in  the  same  order, 
closing  their  hands,  which  they  held 
before  them,  with  the  most  serious 
aspect,  and  seated  themselves  along 
the  front  of  the  area.  During  all  the 
time  that  this  numerous  band  were 
coming  in  and  depositing  their  poles, 
three  men  who  sat  under  the  shed 
with  the  prince  continued  pronouncing 
separate  sentences  inamehmcholytone. 
After  this  a  profound  silence  ensued 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  a  man, 
who  sat  in  the  front  of  the  area,  began 
an  oration  (or  prayer),  during  which, 
at  several  different  times,  he  went 
and  broke  one  of  the  poles  which 
had  been  brought4n  by  those  who  had 
walked  in  procession.  When  he  had 
ended,  the  people  sitting  before  the 
shed  separated  to  make  aluie  throng 
which  the  prince  and  his  attendants 
passed,  ana  the  assembly  broke  up. 
Some  of  our  party,  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  already  seen,  now  returned 
to  the  ships ;  but  I  and  two  or  three 
more  of  the  officers  remained  at  Mooa 
to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity, 
which  was  not  to  be  t^  the  next  day, 
being  desirous  of  omittis^  Tki;^  ^s'^^nc:* 
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tnnity  which  might  ftfford  any  infor- 
mation about  the  religious  or  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  this  ^ple.  The 
small  sticks  or  poles  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  area  by  those  who 
walked  in  procession,  being  left  lyinff 
on  the  ground  after  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  I  went  and  examined  them. 
I  found  that  to  the  middle  of  each  two 
or  three  small  sticks  were  tied,  as 
has  been  related.  Yet  we  had  been 
repeatedly  told  by  the  natives  who 
stood  near  us  that  they  were  young 
yams,  insomuch  that  some  of  our 
gentlemen  believed  them  rather  than 
their  own  eyes.  As  I  had  the  de- 
monstration of  my  senses  to  satisfy 
me  that  they  were  not  real  yams,  it  is 
clear  that  we  ought  to  have  under- 
stood that  they  were  only  the  artificial 
representations  of  these  roots. 

Our  supper  was  ^t  ready  about  7 
o'clock.  It  consisted  of  fish  and 
jrams.  We  might  have  had  pork 
also  ;  bat  we  did  not  choose  to  kill  a 
large  hog  which  the  King  had  given 
to  us  for  that  purpose.  He  supped 
with  us,  and  drank  pretty  freely  of 
brandy  and  water;  so  that  he  went 
to  bed  with  a  sufficient  dose.  We 
passed  the  night  in  the  same  house 
with  him  and  several*  of  his  attend- 
ants. About  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  waked  and  conversed 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  went  to 
sleep  again.  All  but  Poulaho  him- 
self rose  at  day-break,  and  went  I 
know  not  whither.  Soon  after,  a 
woman,  one  of  those  who  generally 
attended  upon  the  chief,  came  in  and 
inquired  where  he  was.  I  pointed 
him  out  to  her,  and  she  immediately 
sat  down  by  him,  and  began  the  same 
operation  which  Mr  Anderson  had 
seen  practised  upon  Futtafaihe,  tap- 
ping or  beating  ^ntly  with  her 
clenched  fists  on  his  thighs.  This, 
instead  of  prolonging  his  Seep  as  was 
intended,  had  £e  contrary  effect ; 
however,  though  he  awaked,  he  con- 
tinued to  lie  down.  Omai  and  I  now 
went  to  visit  the  prince,  who  had 
parted  from  us  early  in  the  evening. 
For  he  did  not  lodge  with  the  King, 
but  in  apartments  of  his  own,  or  at 
least  such  as  had  been  allotted  to  ' 
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him,  at  some  distance  from  his 
£ather's  house.  We  found  him  with 
a  circle  of  boys,  or  youths,  about  hit 
own  age,  sitting  before  him;  and  an 
old  woman  and  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  care  of  him,  sit- 
ting behind.  There  were  others,  boUi 
men  and  women,  employed  about 
their  necessary  affairs  in  diffierent  d&> 
partments,  who  probably  belonged  to 
his  household. 

From  the  prince  we  returned  to  the 
King.  By  this  time  he  had  got  up^ 
and  had  a  crowded  circle  before  him, 
composed  chiefly  of  old  men.  While 
a  IsLTgd  bowl  of  "  kava  "  was  prepare 
ing,  a  baked  hog  and  yams,  smocing 
hot,  were  brought  in,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  fell  to  our  share,  and 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  boat's 
crew ;  for  these  people  eat  very  Htde 
in  the  morning,  especially  the  "  kava" 
drinkers.  I  afterward  walked  out 
and  visited  several  other  chiefs ;  and 
found  that  all  of  them  were  tal^ig 
their  morning  draught,  or  had  already 
taken  it.  Returning  to  the  King,  I 
found  him  asleep  in  a  small  retirod 
hut,  with  two  women  tapping  on  his 
breech.  About  11  o'clock  he  arose 
affain ;  and  then  some  fish  and  yams, 
wnich  tasted  as  if  they  had  beesa 
stewed  in  cocoa-nut  milk,  were 
brought  to  him.  Of  these  he  ate  a 
laige  portion,  and  lay  down  once 
more  to  sleep.  I  now  left  him,  and 
carried  to  the  prince  a  present  of 
cloth,  beads,  and  other  articles,  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  tiie  ship 
for  the  purpose.  There  was  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  cloth  to  make  him 
a  complete  suit ;  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately decked  out  with  it.  Proud  of 
his  dress,  he  first  went  to  show  him- 
self to  his  father,  and  then  conducted 
me  to  his  mother ;  with  whom  were 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  other  women  <^ 
a  respectable  appearance.  Here  the 
prince  changed  nis  apparel,  and  made 
me  a  present  of  two  pieces  of  the  cloth 
manufactured  in  the  island.  By  this 
time  it  was  past  noon,  when  by  ap- 

S ointment  I  repaired  to  the  palace  to 
inner.  Several  of  our  gentlemen 
had  returned  this  morning  froiQ  the 
ships;  and  we  were  all  invited  to  the 
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feast,  which  wis  presently  served  np, 
and  consisted  of  two  pigs  and  yams. 
I  ronsed  the  drowsy  monarch  to  par- 
taJce  of  what  he  had  provided  for  oar 
entertainment.  In  the  meantime 
two  mnllets  and  some  shell-fish  were 
brought  to  him,  as  I  supposed,  for 
his  separate  portion.  But  he  joined 
it  to  our  fare,  sat  down  with  ns^  and 
made  a  hearty  meat 

When  dinner  was  over,  we  were 
told  that  the  ceremony  wonld  soon 
bc^E^  and  were  strictly  exnoined  not 
to  walk  ont.  I  had  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  peep  no  longer  from  behind 
the  curtain,  but  to  mix  with  the 
actors  themselves  if  possible.  With 
this  view  I  stole  out  from  the  planta- 
tion, and  walked  toward  the  "morai^" 
the  scene  of  the  solemnity.  I  was 
several  times  desired  to  go  back  by 
people  whom  I  met;  but  I  INud  no 
regard  to  them,  and  they  sufiered  me 
to  pass  on.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
"morai,"  I  found  a  number  of  men 
seated  on  the  side  of  the  area,  on 
each  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
np  to  it.  A  few  were  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  area,  and 
two  men  in  the  middle  of  it,  with 
their  Cooes  turned  to  the  "moral." 
When  I  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
first  companv,  I  was  desired  to  sit 
down,  whica  I  accordingly  did. 
Where  I  sat  ^ere  were  lying  a  num- 
ber of  small  bundles  or  parcels,  com- 
posed of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  tied  to 
sticks  made  into  the  form  of  hand- 
barrows.  All  the  information  I  could 
get  about  them  was  that  they  were 
"taboo."  Our  number  kept  contin- 
ually increasing;  every  one  coming 
from  the  same  quarter.  From  time 
to  time,  one  or  another  of  the  com- 
pany turned  himself  to  thoee  who 
were  coming  to  join  us,  and  made  a 
short  speech ;  in  which  I  could  remark 
that  the  word  "arakee, "  that  is,  Eing^ 
was  generally  mentioned.  One  man 
said  something  that  produced  bursts 
of  hearty  laughter  from  all  the  crowd ; 
others  of  the  speakers  met  with  public 
applause.  I  was  several  times  de- 
sired to  leave  the  place ;  and  at  last, 
when  they  found  that  I  would  not  stir, 
after  some  seeming  consultation  they 


applied  to  me  to  uncover  my  shoulders 
as  theirs  were.  With  this  request  I 
complied,  and  then  they  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  uneasy  at  my  presence. 

I  sat  a  full  hour  without  anything 
more  going  forward,  beside  what  I 
have  mentioned.  At  lengtii  the 
prince,  the  women,  and  the  King  all 
came  in,  as  they  had  done  the  day 
before.  The  prince  being  placed 
under  the  shec^  after  his  fiither's 
arrival,  two  men,  each  carrying  a 
piece  of  ma^  came  repeating  some- 
thing seriously,  and  put  them  about 
him.  The  assembled  people  now 
began  their  operations;  and  first 
thriae  companies  ran  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  area,  as  described 
in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  day.  Soon  after,  the  two 
men  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
area  made  a  short  speech  or  prayer ; 
and  then  the  whole  body  amongst 
whom  I  had  my  place  started  up,  and 
ran  and  seated  tnemselves  before  the 
shed  under  which  the  prince  and  three 
or  four  men  were  sitting.  I  was  now 
partly  under  the  management  of  one 
of  the  company,  who  seemed  very 
assiduous  to  serve  me.  By  his  means 
I  was  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  make  use  of 
my  eyes,  nothing  that  passed  could 
have  escaped  me.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sit  with  down-cast  looka^  and 
demure  as  maids.  Soon  after,  the 
procession  came  in,  as  on  the  day 
before ;  each  two  persons  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  a  pole,  round  the 
middle  of  which  a  cocoa-nut  leaf  was 
plaited.  These  were  deposited  with 
ceremonies  similar  to  those  observed 
on  the  preceding  dav.  Thisfirst  pro- 
cession was  followed  br  a  second ;  the 
men  composing  which  brought  baskets 
such  as  are  usually  employed  by  this 
people  to  carry  provisions  in,  and 
made  of  palm  leaves.  These  were 
followed  by  a  third  procession,  in 
which  were  brought  oifrerent  kinds 
of  small  fish,  each  fixed  at  the  end  of 
a  forked  stick.  Tbe  baskets  were 
carried  up  to  an  old  man,  whom  I 
took  to  be  the  chief  priest,  and  who 
sat  on  the  prince's  ri^t  hand,  with- 
out the  shed.     He  held  eacSi  \s^\^ 
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hand,  while  he  made  a  short  speech 
or  prayer;  then  laid  it  down  and 
called  for  another,  repeating  the  same 
words  as  before;  and  thus  he  went 
through  the  whole  number  of  baskets. 
The  nsh  were  presented,  one  by  one, 
on  the  forked  sticks,  as  they  came  in, 
to  two  men  who  sat  on  the  left,  and 
who  till  now  held  green  branches  in 
their  hands.  The  first  fish  they  laid 
down  on  their  right,  and  the  second 
on  tiieir  left  When  the  third  was 
presented,  a  stout-looking  man  who 
sat  behind  the  other  two  reached  his 
arm  over  between  them  and  made  a 
snatch  at  it;  as  also  did  the  other 
two  at  the  very  same  time.  Thus 
they  seemed  to  contend  for  every  fish 
that  was  presented ;  but  as  there  were 
two  hands  against  one,  besides  the 
advantage  of  situation,  the  man  be- 
hind got  nothing  but  pieces ;  for  he 
never  quitted  his  hold  till  the  fish  was 
torn  out  of  his  hand,  and  what  little 
remained  in  it  he  shook  out  behind 
him.  The  others  laid  what  they  got 
on  the  ri/^ht  and  left  alternately.  At 
length,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
.  the  man  behind  got  possession  oi  a 
whole  fish  without  either  of  the  other 
two  so  much  as  touching  it.  At  this 
the  word  "  Mareeai,"  which  signifies 
•*  Very  ^ood ! "  or  "  Well  done ! "  was 
uttered  m  a  low  voice  throughout  the 
whole  crowd.  It  seemed  tluit  he  had 
performed  now  all  that  was  expected 
from  him,  for  he  made  no  attempt 
upon  the  few  fish  that  came  after. 
These  fish,  as  also  the  baskets,  were 
all  delivered,  by  the  persons  who 
brought  them  in,  sitting ;  and  in  the 
same  order  and  manner  the  small 
poles,  which  the  first  procession  car- 
ried, had  been  laid  upon  the  ground. 
The  last  procession  being  closed, 
there  was  some  speaking  or  praying 
by  difierent  persons.  Then  on  some 
signal  being  given,  we  all  started  up, 
ran  several  paces  to  the  left,  and  sat 
down  with  our  backs  to  the  prince 
and  the  few  who  remained  with  him. 
I  was  desired  not  to  look  behind  me. 
However,  neither  this  injunction,  nor 
the  remembrance  of  Lot's  wife,  dis- 
couraged me  from  facing  about  I 
uow  saw  that  the  prince  had  turned 
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his  face  to  the  "morai;"  but  this 
last  movement  had  brought  so  many 
people  between  him  and  me,  that  I 
could  not  perceive  what  was  doing. 
I  was  afterward  assured  that  at  this 
very  time  the  prince  was  admitted  to 
the  high  honour  of  eating  with  his 
father,  which  till  now  had  never  been 
permitted  to  him ;  a  piece  of  roasted 
yam  being  preschted  to  each  of  them 
for  this  purpose.     This  was  the  more 

Erobable,  as  we  had  been  told  before- 
and  that  this  was  to  happen  during 
the  solemnity  ;  and  as  all  the  people 
turned  their  backs  to  them  at  this 
time,  which  they  always  do  when 
their  monarch  eats.  After  some  little 
time  we  all  faced  about,  and  formed  a 
semicircle  before  the  prince,  leavings 
large  open  space  between  us.  Presently 
there  appeared  some  men  coming  to- 
ward us,  two  and  two,  bearing  large 
sticks  or  poles  upon  their  shoulders, 
making  a  noise  that  might  be  called 
singing,  and  waving  their  hands  as 
they  advanced.  When  they  had  got 
close  up  to  us,  they  made  »  show  of 
walking  very  fast,  without  proceeding 
a  single  step.  Immediately  after, 
three  or  four  men  started  up  from 
the  crowd,  with  large  sticks  in  their 
hands,  who  ran  toward  those  new- 
comers. The  latter  instantly  threw 
down  the  poles  from  their  shoulders 
and  scampered  off;  and  the  othen 
attacked  the  poles,  and,  having  beat 
them  most  unmercifully,  returned  to 
their  places.  As  the  pole-bearen 
ran  ofi,  they  gave  the  challenge  that 
is  usual  here  in  wrestling ;  and  not 
long  after,  a  number  of  stout  fellows 
came  from  the  same  quarter,  repeating 
the  challenge  as  they  advanced.  These 
were  opposed  by  a  party  who  came 
from  the  opposite  siae  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  The  two  parties  par- 
aded about  the  area  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  retired  each  to  their  own 
side.  After  this  there  were  wrestling 
and  boxing  matches  for  about  half-an- 
hour.  Then  two  men  seated  them- 
selves before  the  prince,  and  made 
speeches  addressea,  as  I  thought, 
entirely  to  him.  With  this  the 
solemnity  ended,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly broke  up. 
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I  nowwent  and  examined  theseveral 
baskets  which  had  been  presented  ;  a 
cariosity  that  I  was  not  allowed  before 
to  indulge,  because  everything  was 
then  "taboo."     But  the  solemnity 
being  now  over,  they  became  simply 
what  I  found  them  to   be,   empty 
baskets.     So  that  whatever  they  were 
supposed  to  contain  was  emblemati- 
cally  represented.      And    so  indeed 
was  every  other  thing  which  had  been 
brought  in  procession  except  the  fish. 
We  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  out 
the  meaning,  not  only  of  the  ceremony 
in  general,  which  is  called  *'  Natche, 
but  of  its  different  parts.    We  seldom 
ffot  any  other  answer  to  our  inquiries, 
but  "Taboo  ;"  a  word  which,  I  have 
before  observed,  is  applied  to  many 
other  things.     But  as  the  prince  was 
evidently  the  principal  person  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  as  we  had  been 
told  by  the  King,  ten  days  before  the 
celebi-ation  of  the  **  Natcl)^,"  that  the 
people  would  bring  in  yams  for  him 
and  his  son  to  eat  together ;  and  as  he 
even  described  some  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, we  concludea  from  what  he 
bad  then  said,  and  from  what  we  now 
saw,  that  an  oath  of  allegiance,  if  I 
may  so  express   myself,   or  solemn 
promise,  was  on  this  occasion  made 
to  the  prince,  as  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor to  the  r^^  dignity,  to  stand 
by  him  and  to  mmish  him  with  the 
several  articles  that  were  here  emble- 
matically represented.     That  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  all  the  principal 
people  ot  the  island  whom  we  had 
ever  seen  assisted  in  the  processions. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  was 
conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  mysteri- 
ous solemnity ;  and  that  there  was  a 
mixture  of  religion  in  the  institution 
¥ras  evident  not  only  from  the  place 
where  it  was  performed,  but  from  the 
manner  of  performing  it.     Our  dress 
and  deportment  had  never  been  called 
in  question  upon  any  former  occasion 
whatever.     Now  it  was  expected  that 
we  should  be  uncovered  as  low  as  the 
waist ;  that  our  hair  should  be  loose 
and  flowing  over  our  dioulders ;  that 
we  should  like  themselves  sit  cross- 
legged,   and  at   times  in  the  most 
humble  posture,  with  down-cast  eyes 


and  hands  locked  together  :  all  which 
requisites  were  most  devoutly  observed 
by  the  whole  assembly.  And,  lastly, 
every  one  was  excluded  from  the 
solemnity  but  the  principal  people 
and  those  who  assisted  in  the  celebra- 
tion. All  these  circumstances  were 
to  me  a  sufficient  testimony  that  upon 
this  occasion  they  considered  them- 
selves as  acting  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  a  Supreme  Being.  The 
present  "Natche  may  be  considered, 
nrom  the  above  account  of  it,  as  merely 
figurative.  For  the  small  Quantity 
of  yams  which  we  saw  the  nrst  day 
could  not  be  intended  as  a  general 
contribution ;  and  indeed  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  they  were 
a  portion  consecrated  to  the  "  Otooa," 
or  divinity.  But  we  were  informed 
that  in  about  three  months  there  would 
be  performed,  on  the  same  account, 
a  far  more  important  and  grander 
solemnity ;  on  which  occasion  not 
only  the  tribute  of  Tongataboo,  but 
that  of  Hapaee,  Yavaoo,  and  of  all 
the  other  islands,  would  be  brought 
to  the  chief,  and  confirmed  more  aw- 
fully by  sacrificing  ten  human  victims  • 
from  amongst  the  inferior  sort  of 
people.  A  horrid  solemnity  indeed  I 
which  is  a  most  significant  instance 
of  the  influence  of  ^oomy  and  ignor- 
ant superstition  over  the  minds  of  one 
of  the  most  benevolent  and  humane 
nations  upon  earth.  On  inquiring 
into  the  reasons  of  so  barbarous  a 
practice,  they  only  said  that  it  was  a 
necessaxy  part  of  the  "  Natche  ; " 
and  that  if  they  omitted  it  the  deity 
would  certainly  destroy  their  king. 

Before  the  assembly  broke  up,  the 
day  was  far  spent ;  and  as  we  were  at 
some  distance  from  the  ships,  and  had 
an  intricate  navigation  to  go  through, 
we  were  in  haste  to  set  out  from  Mooa. 
When  I  took  leaveof  Poulaho,Jie  press- 
ed me  much  to  stay  till  the  next  day, 
to  be  present  at  a  funeral  ceremony. 
The  wife  of  Mareewa^,  who  was 
mother-in-law  to  the  King,  had  lately 
died  ;  and  her  corpse  had,  on  account 
of  the  "Natche,  been  carried  on 
board  a  canoe  that  lay  in  the  lagoon. 
Poulaho  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  paid  the  last  officea  ^  Vvs&\^ 
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would  attend  me  to  Eooa ;  but,  if  I 
did  not  wait,  that  he  would  follow 
me  thither.  I  understood  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  death  of  this  woman  most  of  the 
chiefs  would  hare  accompanied  us  to 
that  island,  where,  it  seems,  all  of 
them  have  possessions.  I  would 
gladly  have  waited  to  see  this  cere- 
mony also,  had  not  the  tide  been  now 
favourable  for  the  ships  to  get  through 
the  narrows.  The  wind,  besides, 
which,  for  several  days  past  had  been 
▼eiT  boisterous,  was  now  moderate 
and  settled  ;  and  to  have  lost  this 
opportunity  might  have  detained  us 
a  fortnight  longer.  But,  what  was 
decisive  against  my  waiting,  we  under- 
stood that  the  funeral  ceremonies 
would  last  five  days  ;  which  was  too 
long  a  time,  as  the  ships  lay  in  such 
a  situation  that  I  could  not  get  to  sea 
at  pleasure.  I  however,  assured  the 
King  that  if  we  did  not  sail  I  should 
certainly  visit  him  again  the  next  day. 
And  so  we  all  took  kave  of  him,  and 
set  out  for  the  ships,  where  we  arrived 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  Omai 
was  present  at  this  second  day's  cere- 
mony as  well  as  myself ;  but  we  were 
not  together,  nor  cud  I  know  that  he 
was  there  till  it  was  almost  over.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  as  soon  as  the 
King  saw  that  I  had  stolen  out  from 
the  plantation,  he  sent  several  people 
one  after  another  to  desire  me  to  come 
back.  Probably  these  messengers 
were  not  admitted  to  the  place  where 
I  was ;  for  I  saw  nothing  of  them. 
At  last  intelligence  was  Drought  to 
the  chief  that  I  had  actually  stripped 
in  conformity  to  their  custom ;  and 
then  he  told  Omai  that  he  might  be 
present  also,  if  he  would  comp^  with 
all  the  necessary  forms.  Omai  had 
no  objection,  as  nothing  was  required 
of  him  but  to  conform  to  the  custom 
of  his  own  country.  Accordingly  he 
was  furnished  with  a  proper  dress,  and 
ajppeared  at  the  ceremonv  as  one  of 
the  natives.  It  is  likely  that  one 
reason  of  our  being  excluded  at  first 
was  an  apprehension  that  we  would 
not  submit  to  the  requisites  to  qualify 
00  toassiat. 


Whilel  wasattendingthe  "Natche** 
at  Mooa,  I  ordered  the  horses,  bull 
and  cow,  and  goats,  to  be  brought 
thither,  thinking  that  they  would  be 
safer  there,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
chiefs,  than  at  a  place  that  would  be 
in  a  manner  deserted  the  moment 
after  our  departure.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  animals,  we  left  with 
our  friends  here  a  young  boar  and 
three  young  sows  of  the  English 
breed.  They  were  exceedingly  desir- 
ous of  them,  judging,  no  doubt,  that 
they  would  greatfy  improve  their  own 
breed,  which  is  rather  small.  Feenou 
also  got  from  us  two  rabbits,  a  buck, 
and  a  doe;  and  before  we  sailed  we 
were  told  tbat  yoxmg  ones  had  been 
already  produced.  If  the  cattle  suc- 
ceed, of  which  I  make  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  a  vast  acquisition  to  these 
islands ;  and  as  Tongataboo  is  a  fine 
level  country,  the  horses  cannot  but 
be  useful. 

[Weighing  anchor  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th,  the  ships  got  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  channel,  and 
did  not  weather  the  east  end  of  Ton- 

gitaboo  before  10  o'clock  next  ni^ht. 
n  the  morning  of  the  12th  ^ey 
anchored  off  Middleburg  Island, 
called  by  the  natives  Eooa,  or  English 
Road — the  name  Cook  had  given  to 
his  station  in  1773.] 

We  had  no  sooner  anchored  than 
Taoofa  the  chiefs  and  several  other 
natives  visited  us  on  board,  and  seemed 
to  rejoice  much  at  our  arrivaL  In 
a  little  time  I  went  ashore  with  him 
in  search  of  fresh  water,  the  j^rocuring 
of  which  was  the  chief  object  that 
brought  me  to  Eooa.  I  had  been 
told  at  Tongataboo  that  there  was 
here  a  stream  running  from  the  hiUa 
into  the  sea,  but  this  was  not  the  case 
now.  I  was  first  conducted  to  a 
brackish  spring,  between  low  and  high 
water  mars:  amongst  rocks  in  the  cove 
where  we  landed,  and  where  no  one 
would  ever  have  thoiu^t  of  looking 
for  what  we  wanted.    However,  I  be- 

^  In  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's 
former  voyage,  he  calls  the  only  chief 
he  then  met  with  at  this  place 
Tioony. — NoU  in  Original  Edition, 
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lieve  the  water  of  this  sprmg  might 
be  good,  were  it  possible  to  take  it  up 
before  the  tide  mixes  with  it.     Find- 
ing that  we  did  not  like  this,  onr 
friends  took  ns  a  little  way  into  the 
island,  where  in  a  deep  chasm  we 
found  very  good  water,  which,  at  the 
expense  of  some  time  and  trouble, 
might  be  conyeyed  down  to  the  shore 
by  means  of  spouts  or  troujghs  that 
could  be  made  with  plantain  leayes 
and  the  stem  of  the  tree.     But  rather 
than  undertake  that  tedious  task  I 
resolved  to  rest  contented  with  the 
supply  the  ships  had  got  at  Tongata- 
boo.    Before  I  returned  on  bom  I 
set  on  foot  a  trade  for  hogs  and  yams. 
Of  the  former  we  could  procure  but 
few,  but  of  the  latter  plenty.    I  put 
ashore  at  this  island  the  ram  and  two 
ewes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  breed 
of  sheep,  entrusting  them  to  the  care 
of  Taoofa,  who  seemed  proud  of  his 
charge.    It  was  fortunate,  perhaps, 
that   Mareewagee,  to  whom  I  had 
given   them,  as   before  mentioned, 
slighted  the  present.  Eooa,  not  having 
as  yet  got  any  dogs  upon  it,  seems  to 
be  a  properor  place  than  Tongataboo 
for  the  rearing  of  sheep.    As  we  lav 
it  anchor,  this  island  bore  a  venr  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  any  we  had  lately 
seen,  and  formed  a  most  beautiful 
landscape.    It  is  higher  than  any  we 
had  passed  since  leaving  Kew  Zea- 
land (as  Kao  may  justly  oe  reckoned 
an  immense  rocs),  and  from  its  top, 
which  is  almost  flat»  declines  very 
gently  toward  the  sea.    As  the  other 
isles  of  this  cluster  are  level,  the  eye 
can  oiscover  nothing  but  the  trees 
that  cover  them ;  but  here  the  land, 
rising   gently  upward,    presents  os 
with  an  extensive   prospect,  where 
groves  of  trees  are  only  mterspersed 
at  irregular  distances   in    bc^autiTul 
disorder,  and  the  rest  covered  with 
^rass.      l^ear   the   shore,  again,  it 
IS  quite  shaded  with  various  treei^ 
amongst  which  are  the  habitations 
of  the  natives ;  and  to  the  n^t  of 
our  station  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive groves  of  cocoa-palms  we  had 
ever  seen.     .    .    . 

Soon  after  we  weighed,  and  with  a 
light  breeze  at  S£.  stood  out  to  sea ; 


and  then  Taoofa  and   a  few  other 
natives  that  were  in  the  ship  left  us. 
On  heavinff  up  the  anchor,  we  found 
that  the  cable  nad  suffered  consider- 
ably by  the  rocks,  so  that  the  bottom 
in  this  road  is  not  to  be  depended 
npon.    Besides  this,  we  experienced 
that  a  prodigious  swell  rolls  in  there 
from  the  SW.    We  had  not  been  long 
under  sail  before  we  ohaerrtd.  a  sail- 
ing canoe  coming  from  Tongataboo, 
and  entering  the  creek  before  which 
we  had  anchored.    Some  hours  after, 
a  small   canoe,   conducted   by  four 
men,  came  off  to  us,  for  as  we  liad  but 
little  wind,  we  were  stUl  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  land.    These  men 
told  us  that  the  sailing  canoe  which 
we  had  seen  arrive  from  Tongataboo 
had  brought  orders  to  the  people  of 
Eooa  to  furnish  us  with  a  certain 
number  of  hogs,  and  that  in  two 
days  the  King  and  other  chiefs  would 
be  with  us.    They  therefore  desired 
we  would  return  to  our  former  sta- 
tion.   There  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  these  men  told  us. 
Two  of  them  had  actually  come  from 
Tongataboo  in  the  sailing  canoe,  and 
they  had  no  view  in  coming  off  to  us 
but  to  give  this  intelligence.     How- 
ever, as  we  were  now  clear  of  the  land, 
it  was  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
bring  me  back,  especially  as  we  had 
already  on  board  a  stock  of  fresh  pro- 
visions sufficient  in  all  probability  to 
last  during  our  passage  to  Otaheite. 
Besides  Taoofa's  present,  we  had  got 
a  good  quantity  of  yams  at  Eooa  in 
exchange  chiefly  for  small  nails.    Our 
supply  of  hogs  was  also  considerably 
increased  there,  though  doubtless  we 
should  have  got  manv  more  if  the 
chiefis  of  Tongataboo  had  been  with 
us,  whose  property  they  mostly  were. 
At  the  approach  of  night  these  men, 
finding  that  we  would  not  return,  left 
us,  as  also  some  others  who  had  come 
off  in  two  canoes  with  a  few  cocoa- 
nuts  and  shaddocks  to  exchmge  them 
for  what  they  could  get;  the  eager- 
ness of  these  people  to  get  into  their 
possession  more  of  our  commoditieB 
mducing  them  to  follow  the  ships  out 
to  sea,  and  to  continue  their  inter- 
course with  us  to  the  last  moment. 
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Thus  we  took  leave  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  and  their  inhabitants,  after  a 
stay  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
during  which  time  we  lived  together 
in  the  most  cordial  friendship.  Some 
accidental  differences,  it  is  tnie,  now 
and  then  happened,  owing  to  their 
great  propensi^  to  thieving,  but  too 
often  encouraged  by  the  negligence  of 
our  own  people.  But  these  differ- 
ences were -never  attended  with  any 
fatal  consequences,  to  prevent  whicn 
all  my  measures  were  directed ;  and  I 
believe  few  on  board  our  ships  left 
our  friends  here  without  some  regret. 
The  time  employed  amongst  tnem 
was  not  thrown  away.  We  expended 
very  little  of  our  sea  provisions,  sub- 
sisting in  general  upon  the  produce 
of  the  islands  while  we  stayed,  and 
carrying  away  with  us  a  quantity  of 
refresliments  sufficient  to  last  till  our 
arrival  at  another  station,  where  we 
could  depend  upon  a  fresh  supply.  I 
was  not  sorry,  besides,  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  these  good  people,  by  leaving  the 
useful  animals  before  mentioned  among 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time  those 
designed  for  Otaheite  received  fresh 
strength  in  the  pastures  of  Tongata- 
boo.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
advantages  we  receiv^  by  touching 
here  were  very  great ;  and  I  had  the 
additional  satisTaction  to  reflect  that 
they  were  received  without  retording 
one'  moment  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  object  of  our  voyage  ;  the  season 
for  proceeding  to  the  norUi  being,  as 

^  This,  and  the  subsequent  Chapter 
of  Book  II.,  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  Friendly  Isles  and  their  inhabit- 
ants, although  obstructing  not  a  little 
the  course  of  Cook's  narrative,  have 
been  retained  with  some  unimportant 
or  desirable  omissions,  condensa- 
tions, and  as  giving,  mainly  from  his 
own  pen  and  ms  own  observation,  a 
lively  picture  of  one  of  the  great 
Australasian  communities  which  he 
first  unveiled  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world. 
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has  been  already  observed,  lost  be- 
fore I  took  the  resolution  of  bearing 
away  for  these  islands.  But  besides 
the  immediate  advanta^  which  both 
the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
and  ourselves  received  by  this  visit, 
future  navi^tors  from  Europe,  if  any 
such  should  ever  tread  our  steps,  will 
profit  by  the  knowledge  I  acquired  of 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  the  more  philoso- 

Ehical  reader,  who  loves  to  view 
uman  nature  in  new  situations,  and 
to  speculate  on  singular  but  faithful 
representations  of  the  persons,  the 
customs,  the  arts,  the  religion,  the 
government,  and  the  language  of 
uncultivated  man  in  remote  and  fresh 
discovered  quarters  of  the  globe,  will 
perhaps  find  matter  of  amusement,  if 
not  of  instruction,  in  the  information 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  convey 
to  him  concerning  the  inhabitants  of 
this  archipelago.  I  shall  suspend  my 
narrative  of  the  progi-ess  of  the  voy- 
age, while  I  faithfully  relate  what  I 
had  opportunities  of  collecting  on 
these  several  topics. 

[Best  articles  for  traffic  at  Friendly 
Islands :  iron,  tools,  and  nails  of  all 
kinds,  red  cloth,  linen,  looking- 
glasses,  and  beads — useful  and  orna- 
mental commodities  not  always  sway- 
ing the  market  with  equal  power, 
though  the  useful  have  generally  the 
preference.  In  exchange  may  be  pro- 
cured hogs,  fowl,  fish,  yams,  bread-fruit, 
plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  and 
everything  that  can  be  got  at  the 
Society  Islands,  though  not  all  of 
equally  good  quality.  Good  water  is 
scarce,  but  indifferent  may  be  had  on 
all  the  islands.] 

Under  the  denomination  of  Friendly 
Islands  we  must  include  not  only 
the  group  at  Hapaee  which  I  visited, 
but  also  all  those  islands  that  have 
been  discovered  nearly  under  the 
same  meridian  to  the  north,  as  well 
as  some  others  that  have  never  been 
seen  hitherto  by  any  European  navi- 
gators, but  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Tongataboo,  which,  though  not 
the  largest^  is  the  capital  and  seat  of 
government  Acconiing  to  the  in- 
formation that  we  received  there,  this 
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arcliipelAgo  is  very  extensive.  AboTO 
150  islands  were  reckoned  np  to  us  by 
the  natives,  who  made  use  of  bits  of 
leaves  to  ascertain  their  number ;  and 
Mr  Anderson,  with  his  usual  dili- 
gence, even  procured  all  their  names. 
Fifteen  of  them  are  said  to  be  high  or 
hilly,  such  as  Toofoa  and  Eooa ;  and 
thiiiy-five  of  them  large.  Of  these 
only  three  were  seen  this  voyage  : 
Hapaee  (which  is  considered  by  the 
natives  as  one  island),  Tongataboo, 
and  Eooa  ;  of  the  size  of  the  unex- 
plored thirty-two  nothing  more  can 
be  mentioned  but  that  they  must  be 
all  la^r  than  Annamooka,  which 
those  m>m  whom  we  had  our  inform- 
ation ranked  amongst  the  smaller 
isles.  Some,  or  indeed  several,  of 
this  latter  denomination  are  mere 
spots  without  inhabitants.^ 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Prince  William's  Islands,  discovered 
and  so  named  by  Tasman,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  list.  For 
while  we  lay  at  Hapaee,  one  of  the 
natives  told  me  that  three  or  four 
days*  sail  from  thence  to  the  NW. 
there  was  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
consisting  of  upwards  of  forty.  This 
situation  corre8]^nds  very  well  with 
that  assigned,  in  the  accounts  we 
have  of  Tasman's  voyage,  to  his  Prince 
William's  Islands.' 

We  have  also  very  good  authority 
to  believe  that  Eeppel's  and  Bos- 
cawen's  Islands,  two  of  Captain 
Wallis's  discoveries  in  1765,  are  com- 
prehended in  our  list ;  and  that  they 
are  not  only  well  known  to  these 
people,  but  are  under  the  same  sove- 
reign.     The   following   information 

^  Follows  in  the  original  a  list  of 
ninety-five  islands  of  the  group,  men- 
tioned by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  which  Cook  visited ;  but  we 
mercifully  spare  the  reader  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  soft  but  unwieldy  poly- 
syllables. 

'  Tasman  saw  eighteen  or  twenty 
of  these  small  islands,  every  one  of 
which  was  surroundeid  with  sands, 
shoals,  and  rocks.  They  are  also 
called,  in  some  charts,  Heemskirk'i 
Banks.— i\rote  in  Original  JSdUion, 


seemed  to  me  decisive  as  to  this. 
Upon  my  inquiring  one  day  of  Pou- 
lano,  the  Kin^,  in  what  manner  the 
inhabitants  of  Tongataboo  had  ac- 
quired theknowledgeof  iron,  and  from 
what  quarter  they  had  procured  a  small 
iron  tool  which  I  had  seen  amongst 
them  when  I  first  visited  their  island 
during  my  former  voyage,  he  informed 
me  that  they  had  received  this  iron 
fi^)m  an  island  which  he  called  Nee- 
ootabootaboo.  Carrying  my  inquiries 
further,  I  then  desirod  to  know 
whether  he  had  ever  been  informed 
from  whom  the  people  of  Neeoota- 
bootaboo  had  ^t  it.    I  found  him 

Sirfectlv  acquainted  with  its  history, 
e  said  that  one  of  these  islanders 
sold  a  club  for  five  nails  to  a  ship 
which  had  touched  there,  and  that 
these  five  nails  afterwards  were  sent 
to  Tongataboo.  He  added  that  this 
was  the  first  iron  known  amongst 
them ;  so  that  what  Tasman  left  of 
that  metal  must  have  been  worn  out 
and  forgotten  lon^  ago.  I  was  very 
particular  in  my  inquiries  about  the 
situation,  size,  and  form  of  the  island  ; 
expressing  my  desire  to  know  when 
this  ship  had  touched  there,  how 
long  she  stayed,  and  whether  any 
more  were  in  company.  The  leading 
facts  appeared  to  be  fresh  in  his 
memory.  He  said  that  there  was  but 
one  ship;  that  she  did  not  come 
to  an  anchor,  but  left  the  island 
after  her  boat  had  been  on  shore. 
And  from  man^  circumstances  which 
he  mentioned,  it  could  not  be  many 
years  since  this  had  happened.  Ac- 
cording to  his  information,  there  are 
two  islands  near  each  other,  which 
he  himself  had  been  at.  The  one  he 
described  as  high  and  peaked  like 
Kao,  and  he  called  it  Kootahee  ;  the 
other,  where  the  people  of  the  ship 
landed,  c^ed  Neeootabootaboo,  he 
represented  as  much  lower.  He 
added  that  the  natives  of  both  are  the 
same  sort  of  people  with  those  of  Ton- 
gataboo, buut  their  canoes  in  the 
same  maimer,  that  their  islands  had 
hogs  and  fowls,  and  in  general  the 
same  vegetable  productions.  The 
ship  so  ^intedlv  referred  to  in  this 
conversation  could  be  no  other  than 
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the  Dolpliin;  the  only  single  ship 
(rum  Europe,  as  far  as  we  have  ever 
learned,  tnat  had  touched  of  late 
years  at  any  island  in  this  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  prior  to  my  former  yisit 
to  the  Friendly  Islands.^ 

But  the  most  considerable  islands 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  we  now 
heard  of  (and  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  them)  are  Hamoa,  Vavaoo,  and 
Feejee.  Each  of  these  was  represented 
to  us  as  larger  than  Tongataboo. 
No  European  that  we  know  of  has  as 
yet  seen  any  one  of  thenL  Tasman, 
indeed,  lays  down  in  his  chart  an 
island  nearly  in  the  situation  where  I 
suppose  Yavaoo  to  be  ;  that  is,  about 
the  Latitude  of  19^  But  then  that 
island  is  there  marked  as  a  very  small 
one ;  whereas  Yavaoo,  according  to 
the  united  testimony  of  all  our  friends 
at  Tongataboo,  exceeds  the  size  of 
their  own  island,  and  has  high  moun- 
tains. I  should  certainly  have  visited 
it,  and  have  accompanied  Feenou  from 
Hapaee,  if  he  haa  not  then  discour- 
aged me  by  representing  it  to  be  very 
inconsiderable  and  without  any  har- 
bour. But  Poulaho,  the  King,  after- 
wards assured  me  that  it  was  a  large 
island,  and  that  it  not  only  produced 
everything  in  common  with  Tonga- 
taboo, but  had  the  peculiar  advaut^ 
of  possessing  several  streams  of  &esh 
water,  with  as  good  a  harbour  as  that 
which  we  found  at  his  capital  island. 
He  offered  to  attend  me  if  I  would 
visit  it ;  adding  that  if  I  did  not  find 
everything  agreeing  with  his  repre- 
sentation, I  might  kill  him.  I  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 

^  See  Captain  Wallis's  voyage,  in 
Hawkesworth's  Collection.  Captain 
Wallis  there  calls  both  these  islands 
high  ones.  But  the  superior  height 
of  one  of  them  may  be  inferred  from 
his  saying  that  it  appears  like  a  sugar- 
loaf.  This  strongly  marks  its  re- 
semblance to  E^.  From  comparing 
Poulaho's  intelli^nce  to  Captain 
Cook,  with  Captam  Wallis's  account, 
it  seems  to  be  past  all  doubt  that 
Boscawen's  Island  is  our  Kootahee, 
and  Keppers  Island  our  Neeootaboo- 
taboo,-'JioU  in  Original  Edition, 


intelligence;  and  was  satisfied  that 
Feenou,  from  some  interested  Tiew» 
attempted  to  deceive  me. 

Hamoa,  which  Is  also  under  the 
dominion  of  Tongataboo,  lies  two 
days*  sail  NW.  from  Yavaoo.  It  was 
described  to  me  as  the  laigest  of  all 
their  islands,  as  affording  harbours 
and  good  water,  and  as  producing  in 
abundance  evenr  article  of  refresh- 
ment found  at  the  places  we  yisited. 
Poulaho  himself  frequency  resides 
there.  It  should  seem  that  the 
people  of  this  island  are  in  high  esti- 
mation at  Tongataboo,  for  we  were 
told  that  some  of  the  songs  and  dances 
with  which  we  were  entertained  had 
been  copied  from  theirs,  and  we  saw 
some  houses  said  to  be  built  alter 
their  fashion. 

Feejee,  as  we  wore  told,  lies  three 
days'  s^  from  Tongataboo  in  the 
direction  of  NW.  by  W.  It  wis 
described  to  us  as  a  high  but  veiy 
fruitful  island,  abounding  with  hogs, 
does,  fowls,  and  all  kinds  of  frait 
ana  roots  that  are  found  in  any  of 
the  others,  and  as  much  larger  thaji 
Tongataboo,  to  the  dominion  of  whidi, 
as  was  represented  to  us,  it  is  not 
subject,  as  the  other  islands  of  this 
archipelago  are.  On  the  contrary, 
Feejee  and  Tongataboo  frequently 
make  war  upon  each,  other ;  and  it 
appeared  from  several  circumstances 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are 
much  afraid  of  this  enemy.  Thxj 
used  to  express  their  sense  of  their 
own  inferiori^  to  the  Feejee  men  by 
bending  their  body  forward,  and 
covering  the  face  with  their  hands. 
And  it  IS  no  wonder  that  they  should 
be  under  this  dread,  for  those  of 
Feejee  are  formidable  on  account  of 
the  dexterity  with  which  they  use 
their  bows  and  slings,  but  much  more 
so  on  account  of  the  savage  practice 
to  which  they  are  addicted,  like  those 
of  New  Zealand,  of  eatinc  their  ene- 
mies whom  they  kill  in  battle.  We 
were  satisfied  that  this  was  not  a  mis* 
representation ;  for  we  met  with  seve- 
ral Feejee  people  at  Tongataboo,  and 
on  inouiring  of  them  uiey  did  not 
deny  tne  charge. 

Now  that  1  am  again  led  to  speak 
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of  cannibals,  let  me  ask  those  who 
maintain  that  the  want  of  food  first 
brings  men  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 
What  ia  it  that  induceth  the  Feejee 
people  to  keep  it  np  in  the  midst  of 
plenty!  This  practice  is  detested 
very  much  by  those  of  Tongataboo, 
who  cnltivate  the  fnendship  of  their 
savage  neighbours  of  Fe<gee  apparently 
out  of  fear,  though  they  sometimes 
venture  to  skirmish  with  them  on 
their  own  ground,  and  cany  off  red 
feathers  as  their  booty,  which  are  in 
great  plenty  there,  and,  aa  has  been 
frequently  mentioned,  are  in  great 
estmiation  amongst  our  Friendly  is- 
landers. When  the  two  islandii  are 
at  peace,  the  intercoune  between 
them  seems  to  be  pretty  frequent, 
though  they  have  doubtless  been  but 
lately  known  to  each  other,  or  we 
may  suppose  that  Tongataboo  and  its 
adjoining  islands  would  have  been 
supplied  before  this  with  a  breed  of 
dogs  which  abound  at  Feejee,  and 
had  not  been  introduced  at  Tonga- 
taboo so  late  as  1773,  when  1  mrst 
visited  it.  The  natives  of  Feejee 
whom  we  met  with  here  were  of  a 
colour  that  was  a  full  shade  darker 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  in  general.  One  of 
them  had  his  left  ear  slit,  and  the 
lobe  was  so  distended  that  it  almost 
reached  his  shoulder,  which  singu- 
larity I  had  met  with  at  other  islands 
of  the  South  Sea  during  my  second 
voyage.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Feejee  men  whom  we  now  saw  were 
muoh  respected  here,  not  onlv  per^ 
haps  from  the  power  and  cruel  man- 
ner of  their  nation's  going  to  war, 
but  also  from  their  inf^nuity.  For 
they  seem  to  excel  the  inhabitants  of 
Tongataboo  in  that  respect,  if  we 
might  judge  from  several  specimens 
of  their  skul  in  workmanship  which 
we  ^  saw,  such  as  dubs  ana  spears, 
which  were  carved  in  a  very  masterly 
manner,  cloth  beautifully  chequered, 
variegated  mats,  earthen  pots,  and 
some  other  artidea,  all  which  had  a 
cast  of  superiority  in  ^e  execution. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Feejee  lies 
three  days'  sail  from  Tongataboo^ 
because  tiiese  people  have  no  other 


method  of  measuring  the  distance 
from  island  to  island  out  by  express- 
ing the  time  required  to  make  the 
voyage  in  one  of  their  canoes.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  with  some  pre- 
cision, or  at  least  to  form  some  judg- 
ment how  far  these  canoes  can  nil  m 
a  moderate  gale  in  any  given  time,  I 
went  on  board  one  of  them  when 
under  sail,  and  by  several  trials  with 
the  log  found  that  she  went  seven 
knots  or  miles  in  an  hour,  close-hauled 
in  a  gentle  ^le.  From  this  I  judge 
that  they  will  sail  on  a  medium,  wiui 
such  breezes  as  generallv  blow  in  their 
sea,  about  seven  or  eignt  miles  in  an 
hour.  But  the  length  of  each  day  is 
not  to  be  reckonra  at  twenty-four 
hours ;  for  when  they  spoke  of  one 
day's  sail,  they  mean  no  more  than 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening  of 
the  same  day — that  is,  ten  or  twelve 
hours  at  most;  and  two  days'  sail 
with  them  signifies  from  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  to  the  evening  of  the 
second ;  and  so  for  any  o^er  number 
of  days.  In  these  navigations  the 
sun  ia  their  guide  by  day,  and  the 
stars  by  night.  When  these  are  ob- 
scured they  have  recourse  to  the  points 
from  whence  the  winds  and  tiie  waves 
come  upon  the  vessel.  If  during  the 
obscuration  botlf  the  wind  ana  the 
waves  should  shift  (which,  within  the 
limits  of  the  trade- wind,  seldom  hap- 
pens at  any  other  time),  they  are  then 
bewildered,  frequently  miss  their  in- 
tended port,  and  are  never  heard  of 
more.  The  history  of  Omai's  coun- 
trymen, who  were  driven  to  Wateeoo, 
leads  us  to  infer  that  those  not  heard 
of  are  not  always  lost. 

Of  all  the  harbours  and  anchoring 
places  I  have  met  with  amon^  these 
islands,  that  of  Tongataboo  is  by  &r 
the  best,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
great  security,  uat  of  its  capacity, 
and  of  the  goodness  of  its  bottom. 
Although  Tongataboo  has  the  best 
harbour,  Annamooka  fiinushes  the 
best  water,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  called 
good.  However,  by  digg^mg  holes 
near  the  side  of  Uie  pond  we  can  get 
what  may  be  called  toleraUa.  Tms 
island,  too,  is  the  best  sitnii^  for 
drawing  refreshments  from  all  t};^ 
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others,  as  being  nearly  in  the  oentre 
of  the  whole  group. 

It  may  be  expected  that  after  spend- 
ing between  two  and  three  months 
amongst  the  [natiyesl  I  should  be 
enabled  to  give  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
accoimt  of  tiieir  customs,   opinions, 
and  institutions,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, especially  as  we  had  a  person 
on  board  who  might   be   supposed 
qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an  inter- 
preter, by  understanding  their  lan- 
guage and  others.      But  poor  Omai 
was  very  deficient ;    for  unless  the 
object  or  thing  we  wanted  to  inquire 
about  was  actually  before  us,  we  found 
it  difficult  to  gain  a  tolerable  know- 
ledfle  of  it  from  information  only, 
without  falling  into  a  hundred  mb- 
takes,   and  to  such  mistakes  Omai 
was  more  liable  than  we  were;  for 
having  no  curiosity,  he  never  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  make  remarks 
for  himself;  and  when  he  was  dis- 
posed to  explain  matters  to  us,  his 
ideas  appealed  to  be  so  limited,  and 
perhaps  so  different  from  outb,  that 
his  accounts  were  often  so  confused 
as  to  perplex  instead  of  instructing 
us.    Add  to  this,  that  it  was  very 
rare  that  we  found  amongst  the  na- 
tives a  person  who  united  the  ability 
and  the  inclinatioti  to  give  us  the 
information  we  wanted ;  and  we  found 
that  most  of  them  hated  to  be  troubled 
with  what  they  probably  thought  idle 
questions.    Our  situation  at  Tongata- 
boo,  where  we  remained  the  longest, 
was  likewise  unfavourable.     It  was 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there 
were  few  inhabitants  except  fishers. 
It  was  always  holiday  with  our  visit- 
ors, as  well  as  with  those  we  visited ; 
so  that  we  had  but  few  opportunities 
of  observing  what  was  really  the  do- 
mestic way  of  living  of  the  natives. 
Under  these  disadvantages  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  shoula  not  be  able 
to  bring  away  with  us  satisfactory 
accounts  of  many  things ;  but  some 
of  us  endeavoured  to  remedy  those 
disadvantag^es  by-diligent  observation ; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Anderson 
for  a  considerable  share  of  what  fol- 
lows in  this  and  in  the  following 
Chapter, 
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The  natives  of  the  Friendly  IslandB 
seldom  exceed  the  common  statnre 
(though  we  have  measured  some  who 
were  above  six  feet),  but  are  very 
strong  and  well  made,  especially  as 
to  their  limbs.    Thev  are  eenenlly 
broad  about  the  shoulders,  and  though 
^e  muscular  disposition  of  the  men, 
which  seems  a  conseqaence  of  much 
action,  rather  conveys  the  appearance 
of  strength  than  of  beauty,  tkere  are 
several  to  be   seen  who  are  really 
handsome.    Their  features  are  very 
various,  insomuch  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  fix  on  any  general  likeness 
oy  which  to  characterise  them,  unless 
it  be  a  fulness  at  the  point  of  tiie 
nose,  which  is  very  common.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  met  with  hun- 
dreds of  txvlj  European  fiaces,  and 
many  genuine  Roman  nosea  aniongst 
them.    Their  eyes  and  teeth  are  good, 
but  the  last  neither  so  remarkaUy 
white  nor  so  well  set  as  is  often  foand 
amongst  Indian  nations,  thongh,  to 
iMdance  that,  few  of  them  have  any 
uncommon  tiiickness  about  the  lips, 
a  defect  as  frequent  as  the  other  jter^ 
fection.    The  women  are  not  ao  much 
distinguished  from  the  men  by  their 
features  as  by  their  general   fbnn, 
which  is  for  tne  most  part  destitute 
of  that  strong  fleshy  firmness  that 
appears  in  the  latter.     Thoogh  the 
features   of    some   are    so    delicate 
as  not  only  to  be  a  true  index  of 
their  sex,  but  to  lay  claim  to  a  con- 
siderable share  of  beauty  and  expres- 
sion,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  so 
feneral  as  in  many  other  eountriea. 
lut  at  the  same  time  this  is  f^uentiy 
the  most  exceptionable  part,  for  the 
bodies  and  limbe   of  most  of  the 
females  are  well  proportioned,  and 
some  absolutely  perfect  models  of  a 
b^utiful  figure.     But  the  most  re- 
markable distinction  in  the  women  is 
the  uncommon  smallness  and  ddU- 
cacy  of  their  fingers,  which  may  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  finest  in 
Europe. 

The  general  colour  is  a  cast  decmr 
than  the  copper  brown,  but  several  of 
the  men  and  women  have  a  true  oHve 
complexion  ;  and  some  of  the  last  are 
even  a  great  deal  fairer,  which  is  prob- 
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ably  the  effect  of  being  less  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  a  tendency  to  corpmenoe 
in  a  few  of  the  principal  people  seems 
to  be  the  consequence  oi  a  more  in- 
dolent life.  It  is  also  amongst  the 
last  that  a  soft  clear  skin  is  most  fre- 
quently observed.  Amongst  the  bulk 
of  the  people  the  skin  is  more  com- 
monly of  a  dull  hue,  with  some  degree 
of  roughness,  especially  the  parts  uiat 
are  not  covered,  which  pernaps  may 
be  occasioned  by  some  cutaneous  dis- 
ease. We  saw  a  man  and  boy  at  Ha- 
paee,  and  a  child  at  Annamooka,  per- 
fectly white.  Such  have  been  found 
amongst  all  black  nations,  but  I  ap- 

Srehend  that  their  colour  ia  rather  a 
isease  than  a  natural  phenomenon. 
There   are,   nevertheless,  upon   the 
whole,  few  natural  defects  or  defor- 
mities to  be  found  amonsst  them, 
though  we  saw  two  or  uree  with 
their  feet   bent  inward,   and   some 
afflicted  with  a  sort  of  blindness  oc- 
casioned by  a  disease  of  the  cornea. 
Neither  are  they  exempt  from  some 
other  diseases,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  tetter,  or  ring-wonn« 
that  seems  to  affect  almost  one-half 
of  them,  and  leaves  whitish  serpentine 
marks  everywhere  behind  it.     But 
this  is  of  less  consequence  than  an- 
other disease  which  ia  very  frequent, 
and  appears  on  every  part  of  the  body 
in  large  broad  ulcers  with  thick  white 
edges,  discharging  a  thin,  clear  mat- 
ter, some  of  which  had  a  very  virulent 
appearance^  particularly  those  on  the 
face,  which  were  shockmg  to  look  at. 
And   yet  we  met  with   some   who 
seemed  to  be  cured  of  it,  and  others 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  cured  ;  but  this 
was  not  effected  without  the  loss  of 
the  nose,  or  of  the  best  part  of  it.   As 
we  know  tor  a  certainty^  (and  the 
fact  is  acknowledged  by  themselves) 
that  the  people  of  these  islands  were 
subject  to  this  loathsome  disease  be- 
fore the  English  first  visited  them, 
notwithstan(ung    the    similarity   of 

^  Captain  Cook,  in  the  account  of 
his  Second  Voya^  gives  a  particular 
account  of  meeting  with  a  person 
afflicted  with  this  disease  at  Anna- 
mooka  on  hia  landing  there  in  1778. 


^rmptoma,  it  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
uie  venereal   contagion,   unless   we 
adopt  a  supposition,  which  I  could 
wish    had   sufficient  foundation   in 
truth,  that  the  venereal  disorder  was 
not  introduced  here  from  Europe  by 
our  ships  in  1778.    It  assuredly  was 
now  found  to  exist  amongst  them,  for 
we  had  not  been  long  there  before 
some  of  our  people  received  the  infec- 
tion ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to 
leam  from  thence  that  all  the  care  I 
took  when  I  first  visited  these  islands 
to  prevent  this  dreadful  disease  from 
being  communicated  to  their  inhabit- 
ants nad  proved  ineffectuaL    What  is 
extraordinary,  they  do  not  seem  to 
regard  it  much ;  and  as  we  saw  few 
giffns  of  its  destroying  effects,  prob- 
ably the  climate  and  the  way  of  living 
of  these  People  greatly  abate  its  viru- 
lence.    [Two  other  diseases  are  fk«- 
quent  amongst  them.]    But  in  other 
respects  they  may  be  considered  as 
uncommonly  healthy,  not  a  single 
person  having  been  seen  during  our 
stay  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness 
of  any  kind.     On  the  contrary,  their 
strength  and  activity  are  every  way 
answerable  to  their  muscular  appear- 
ance ;  and  they  exert  both  in  their 
usual  employment  and  in  their  diver- 
sions, in  such  a  manner  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  as  yet 
little  debilitated   by  the  numerous 
diseases  that  are  the  consequence  of 
indolence  and  an  unnatural  method 
of  life.     The  graceful  air  and  firm 
step  with  which  these  people  walk  are 
not  the  least  obvious  proof  of  their 
personal  accomplishments.  They  con- 
sider this  as  a  thing  so  natural  or  so 
necessary  to  be  acquired  that  nothing 
used  to  excite  their  laughter  sooner 
than  to  see  us  frequently  stumbling 
upon  the  roots  of  trees  or  other  in- 
equalities of  the  ground. 

Their  countenances  very  remarkably 
express  the  abundant  mildness  or 
good-nature  which  they  possess,  and 
are  entirely  free  from  that  savage 
keenness  which  marks  nations  in  a 
barbu^us  state.  One  would  indeed 
be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  been 
bred  up  under  the  severest  restric- 
tions to  acquire  an  aa\ke)Ct  %ic^  wiv)^^^ 
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and  such  a  command  of  their  pas- 
siona,  as  well  as  steadiness  in  conduct. 
But  they  are  at  the  same  time  frank, 
cheerful,  and  good-humoured,  though 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  their 
chiefs  they  put  on  a  degree  of  gravity 
and  such  a  serious  air  as  becomes  stiff 
and  awkward,  and  has  an  appearance 
of  reserve.  Their  peaceable  diBX>08i< 
tion  is  sufficiently  evinced  from  the 
friendly  reception  all  strangers  have 
met  with  wno  have  visited  them. 
Instead  of  offering  to  attack  them 
openly  or  clandestmely,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  seas,  they  have  never  appeared 
in  the  smallest  degree  hostile ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  most  civilised 
people,  have  courted  an  intercourse 
with  their  visitors  by  bartering,  which 
is  the  only  medium  that  unites  all 
nations  in  a  sort  of  Mendship.  Thev 
understand  barter  (which  they  call 
"fukkatou")  so  perfectly  that  at 
first  we  imagined  they  might  have 
acquired  this  knowled^  of  it  by  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  but  we  were  afterward 
assured  that  they  had  little  or  no 
traffic  except  with  Feejee,  from  which 
they  get  the  red  feathers  and  the  few 
other  articles  mentioned  before.  Per- 
haps no  nation  in  the  world  traffic 
with  more  honesty  and  less  distrust. 
We  could  always  safely  permit  them 
to  examine  our  goods,  and  to  hand 
them  about  one  to  another ;  and  th^ 
put  the  same  confidence  in  us.  If 
either  party  repented  of  the  bargain, 
the  goods  were  re-exchanged  with 
mutual  consent  and  good-humour. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  seem  possessed 
of  many  of  the  most  excellent  quali- 
ties that  adorn  the  human  mind,  such 
as  industry,  ingenuity,  perseverance, 
affability,  and  perhaps  other  virtues 
which  our  short  stay  with  them  might 
prevent  our  observing.  The  only  de- 
fect sullying  their  character  that  we 
know  of  is  a  propensity  to  thieving, 
to  which  we  found  those  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  addicted,  and  to  an 
uncommon  degree. 

Their  hair  is  in  general  straight, 
thick,  and  strong,  though  a  few  have 
it   huMhj  or  fhzxled.    ThA  natural 
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colour,  I  believe,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, is  black;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  men  and  some  of  the 
women  have  it  stained  of  a  brown  or 
purple  colour,  and  a  few  of  an  orange 
cast.  The  first  colour  ia  produced  by 
applvin^  a  sort  of  plaster  of  burned 
cond  mixed  with  water ;  the  second  bv 
the  raspings  of  a  reddij^  wood,  which 
is  made  up  with  water  into  a  poultice 
and  laid  over  the  hair ;  and  the  third 
is,  I  believe,  the  effect  of  turmeric 
root.  When  I  first  visited  tiiese 
islands  I  thought  it  had  been  a  uni- 
versal custom  lor  both  men  and  women 
to  wear  the  hair  short,  but  daring  our 
present  longer  stay  we  saw  a  great 
many  exceptions.  Indeed  they  are  so 
whimsical  in  their  fashions  of  wearing 
it  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  most 
in  vogue.  Some  have  it  cut  off  one 
side  of  the  head,  while  that  on  the 
other  side  remains  long;  some  have 
only  a  portion  of  it  cut  short  or  per- 
haps shaved  ;  others  have  it  entirely 
cut  off  except  a  single  lock,  which  is 
left  commonly  on  one  side ;  or  it  is 
suffered  to  crow  to  its  full  length  with- 
out any  of  these  mutilations.  The 
women  in  general  wear  it  short.  The 
men  have  their  beards  cut  short,  and 
both  men  and  women  strip  the  hair 
from  their  arm-pits.  The  operation 
by  which  this  is  performed  hBa  been 
already  described.^  The  men  are 
stained  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
belly  to  about  half  way  down  the 
thighs  with  a  deep  blue  colour.  This 
is  done  with  a  flat  bone  instrument 
cut  full  of  fine  teeth,  which,  being 
dipped  in  the  staining  mixtiue  pre- 

Sared  from  the  luioe  of  the  ''oooe 
ooe,"  is  struck  into  the  skin  with  a 
bit  of  stick,  and  bv  that  means  indel- 
ible marks  are  made.  In  this  manner 
they  trace  lines  and  figures,  which  in 
some  are  very  elegant,  both  from  the 
variety  and  from  the  arrangement 
The  women  have  only  a  few  small 
lines  or  spots  thus  imprinted  on  the 
inside  of  their  hands.  Their  kings, 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  are  exempted 
from  this  custom,  as  also  from  inflict- 

1  In  Chapter  VI.  of  this  Book,  anU^ 
^  page  692. 
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ing  on  themsdves  any  of  those  bloody 
marks  of  mourning  which  shall  be 
mentioned  in  another  place. 

The  dress  of  both  men  and  women 
is  the  same,  and  consists  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  matting  (but  mostly  the 
former),  about  two  yards  wide  and 
two  and  a  half  long;  at  least,  so  long 
as  to  go  once  and  a  half  round  the 
waist,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  a 
girdle  or  cord.  It  is  double  before, 
and  hangs  down  like  a  petticoat  as 
low  as  the  middle  of  the  1^.  The 
upper  ^ort  of  the  garment  above  the 
gudle  IS  plaited  into  several  folds,  so 
that  when  unfolded  there  is  cloth 
sufficient  to  draw  up  and  wrap  round 
the  shoulders ;  which  is  very  seldom 
done.  This,  as  to  form,  is  the  general 
dress ;  but  laige  pieces  of  cloth  and 
iine  matting  are  worn  only  by  the 
superior  people.  The  inferior  sort 
are  satisned  with  small  pieces,  and 
very  often  wear  nothing  but  a  cover- 
ing made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the 
"  maro,"  which  is  a  narrow  piece  of 
cloth  or  matting  like  a  sash.  This 
they  pass  between  the  thighs  and 
wrap  round  the  waist;  but  the  use 
of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  men. 
In  their  great  "Haivas,"  or  enter- 
tainments,  they  have  yarious  dresses 
made  for  the  purpose,  but  the  form 
is  always  the  same,  and  the  richest 
dresses  are  covered  more  or  less  witii 
red  feathers.  On  what  particular  oc- 
casion their  chiefs  wear  their  large 
red  feather-caps  I  could  not  learn. 
Both  men  and  women  sometimes 
shade  their  faces  from  the  sun  with 
little  bonnets  made  of  various  mate- 
rials. As  the  clothing,  so  are  the 
ornaments  worn  by  those  of  both 
sexes  the  same.  The  most  common 
of  these  are  necklaces  made  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Pandanus  and  various 
sweet-smellingflowers,  which  go  under 
the  general  name  of  "  kabuUa. " 
Others  are  composed  of  small  shells, 
the  wing  and  leg-bones  of  birds, 
sharks'  teeth,  and  other  things;  all 
which  hang  loose  upon  the  breast 
In  the  same  manner  they  often  wear  a 
mother-of-pearl  shell  neatly  polished, 
or  a  ring  of  the  same  substance  carved, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm;  rings 
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of  tortoise-shell  on  the  fingers ;  and  a 
number  of  these  joined  together  as 
bracelets  on  the  wrists.  The  lobes 
of  the  ears  (though  most  frequently 
only  one)  are  perforated  with  two 
holes,  in  which  they  wear  cylindrical 
bits  of  ivory  about  three  inches  long, 
introduced  at  one  hole  and  brought 
out  of  the  other,  or  bits  of  reed  of 
the  same  size  filled  with  a  yellow 
pigment.  This  seems  to  be  a  fine 
powder  of  turmeric,  with  which  the 
women  rub  themselves  all  over  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  ladies  use  their 
dry  rouge  upon  the  cheeks. 

Notmng  appears  to  give  them 
greater  pleasure  than  personal  clean- 
uness ;  to  produce  which  they  fre- 
quently batue  in  the  ponds,  which 
seem  to  serve  no  other  purpose. 
Though  the  water  in  most  of  them 
stinks  intolerably,  they  prefer  them 
to  the  sea ;  and  they  are  so  sensible 
that  salt  water  hurts  their  skin,  that 
when  necessity  obliges  them  to  bathe 
in  the  sea  they  commonly  have  some 
cocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  fresh  water 
poured  over  them  to  wash  it  off. 
They  are  immoderately  fond  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  for  the  same  reason ;  a  great 
quantity  of  which  they  not  only  pour 
upon  their  head  and  shoulders,  but 
rub  the  body  all  over  briskly  with  a 
smaller  quantity.  And  none  but 
those  who  have  seen  this  practice  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  appearance  of 
the  skin  is  improved  by  it.  This  oil, 
however,  is  not  to  be  procured  by  every 
one,  and  the  inferior  sort  of  people 
doubtless  appear  less  smooth  for  want 
of  it 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Thetb  domestic  life  is  of  that  middle 
kind,  neither  so  laborious  as  to  be 
disagreeable,  nor  so  vacant  as  to  suffer 
them  to  degenerate  into  indolence. 
Nature  has  done  so  much  for  their 
country  that  the  first  can  hardly  oc- 
cur, and  their  disposition  seems  to  be 
a  pretty  good  bar  to  the  last  By 
this  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances tneir  necessary  labour  seems 
to  yield  in  its  turn  ta  \.V!k!ea  \wi\«si.- 
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tions  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
latter  are  never  interrupted  by  the 
thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  recur  to 
the  iormer,  till  satiety'  makes  them 
wish  for  such  a  transition. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is 
of  the  easy  kind,  and  for  the  most 
part  such  as  may  be  executed  in  the 
house.  The  manufacturing  their  cloth 
is  wholly  consigned  to  their  care. 
Having  already  described  the  process, 
I  shall  only  add  that  they  have  this 
cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  coarser  sort,  of  which  they  make 
very  large  pieces,  does  not  receive 
the  impression  of  any  pattern.  Of 
the  finer  sort  they  have  some  that  is 
striped  and  chequered,  and  of  other 
patterns  differently  coloured.  But 
now  these  colours  are  laid  on  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  never  saw  any  of  this  sort 
made.  The  cloth  in  general  will 
resist  water  for  some  time,  but  that 
which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will 
resist  longest.  The  manufacture  next 
in  consequence,  and  also  within  the 
department  of  the  women,  is  that  of 
their  mats,  which  excel  everything  I 
have  seen  at  any  other  place  both  as 
to  their  texture  and  their  beauty. 
In  particular,  many  of  them  are  so 
superior  to  those  made  at  Otaheite, 
that  they  are  not  a  bad  article  to 
carry  thither  by  way  of  trade.  Of 
these  mats  they  have  seven  or  eight 
different  sorts  for  the  purposes  of 
wearing  or  sleeping  upon,  and  many 
are  merely  ornamental.  The  last  are 
chiefly  made  from  the  tough,  mem- 
braneous part  of  the  stock  of  the 
plantain  tree  ;  those  that  they  wear, 
irom  the  PafuiantLSf  cultivated  for 
that  purpose,  and  never  suffered  to 
shoot  into  a  trunk  ;  and  the  coarser 
sort,  which  they  sleep  upon,  fix)m  a 
plant  called  "evarra."  There  are 
many  other  articles  of  less  note  that 
employ  the  spare  time  of  their  females, 
as  combs,  of  which  they  make  vast 
numbers,  little  baskets  made  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  mats,  and  others 
of  the  fibrous  cocoa-nut  husk,  either 
plain  or  interwoven  with  small  beads, 
out  all  finished  vrith  such  neatness 
and  taste  in  the  disposition  of  the 
rorious  parts,  that  a  atnxi^  caxuiot 
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help  admiring  their  assiduity  and 
dexterity. 

The  province  allotted  to  the  men 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  far  more 
laborious  and  extensive  than  that  of 
the  women.  Agriculture,  architec- 
ture, boat-building,  fishing,  and  other 
things  that  relate  to  navigation,  are 
the  objects  of  their  care.  Coltivated 
roots  and  firuits  being  their  principal 
support,  this  re(}uires  their  constant 
attention  to  a^culture,  which  they 
pursue  very  diligently,  and  seem  to 
have  brought  almost  to  as  great  p»- 
fection  as  circumstances  wm  permit 
The  large  extent  of  the  plantain  fields 
has  been  taken  notice  of  already ;  uid 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  yams, 
these  two  together  being  at  least  as 
ten  to  one  vdth  respect  to  all  the 
other  articles.  In  planting  both 
these,  they  dig  small  noles  for  their 
reception,  and  afterwards  root  ap  the 
surrounding  grass,  which  in  this  hot 
country  is  quickly  deprived  of  its 
vegetating  power,  and,  soon  rotting, 
becomes  a  good  manure.  The  instru- 
ments they  use  for  this  purpose,  which 
they  call  '*hooo,"  are  nothing  more 
than  pickets  or  stakes  of  different 
lengths,  according  to  the  deptii  they 
have  to  dig.  These  are  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  an  edge  at  one  end,  and 
the  largest  have  a  short  piece  fixed 
transversely  for  pressing  it  into  the 
ground  with  the  foot.  With  these, 
though  they  are  not  more  than  from 
two  to  four  inches  broad,  they  dig 
and  plant  ground  of  many  acres  in 
extent.  In  planting  the  plantains 
and  yams  thev  observe  so  much  exact- 
ness, that  wiiichever  way  you  look 
the  rows  present  themselves  regular 
and  complete. 

The  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trets 
are  scattered  about  without  any  order, 
and  seem  to  give  them  no  trouble 
after  they  have  attained  a  certain 
height.  The  same  ma^  be  said  of 
another  large  tree,  which  produces 
great  numlj^rs  of  a  large,  roundish, 
compressed  nut,  called  "  eeefee  ;"  and 
of  a  smaller  tree  that  bears  a  rounded 
oval  nut  two  inches  long,  with  two  or 
three  trianimlar  kemeb,  tough  and 
insipid,  called   "mabba,"  moat  fre* 
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Qaently  planted  near  their  honaes. 
The  "kappe"  ia,  commonly,  regu- 
larly planted,  and  in  pretty  large 
spots;  but  the  "mawhana^ia  inter- 
spersed amongst  other  things,  as  the 
"  jeeiee  "  and  yams  are;  the  last  of 
'whidi  I  have  frequently  seen  in  the 
interspaces  of  the  plantain  trees  at 
their  common  distance.  Sugar-cane 
is  commonly  in  small  spots^  crowded 
closely  together;  and  tne  mulberry, 
of  wmch  the  cloth  is  made,  though 
vrithont  order,  has  sufficient  room 
allowed  for  it,  and  is  kept  very  clean. 
The  only  other  plant  that  they  culti- 
yate  for  their  manufactures  is  the 
Pcmdamua^  which  is  generally  planted 
in  a  row  close  together  at  the  sides  of 
the  other  fields ;  and  they  consider  it 
as  a  thing  so  distinct  in  this  state, 
that  they  haye  a  different  name  for 
it,  which  shows  that  they  are  yeiy 
sensible  of  the  great  changes  brought 
about  by  cultiyation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  people, 
who  in  many  things  show  mucn  taste 
and  ingenuity,  should  show  little  of 
either  in  building  their  houses ;  though 
the  defect  is  rather  in  the  design  than 
in  the  execution.  Those  of  the  lower 
people  are  poor  huts,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  defend  them  firom  the  weather, 
and  yery  smalL  Those  of  the  better 
sort  are  larger  and  more  comfortable ; 
bat  not  what  one  miffht  expect  The 
dimensions  of  one  of  a  middling  size 
are  about  thirty  feet  lone,  twenty 
broad,  and  twelye  high.  Their  house 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  thatched  roof 
or  shed,  supported  by  posts  and 
rafters  disposed  in  a  yery  judicious 
manner.  The  floor  is  raised  with 
earth  smoothed,  and  coyered  with 
strong,  thick  matting,  and  kept  yeiy 
clean.  The  most  of  them  are  closed 
on  the  weather  side  (and  some  more 
than  two-thirds  round)  with  strong 
mats,  or  with  branches  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  plaited  or  woyen  into  each 
other.  These  they  fix  up  edgewise, 
re«iching  from  the  eayes  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  they  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  wall.  A  thick,  strong  mat,  about 
two  and  one-half  or  three  feet  broad, 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
and  set  upon  its  edge  with  the  ends 


touching  the  side  of  the  house,  in 
shape  resembling  the  fender  of  a  fire- 
hearth,  encloses  a  space  for  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  feunily  to  sleep  in. 
The  lady,  indeed,  spends  most  of  her 
time  during  the  day  within  it.  The 
rest  of  the  family  sleep  upon  tiie  floor 
whereyer  they  please  to  be  down ;  the 
unmarried  men  and  women  apart 
from  each  other.  Or,  if  the  family 
be  large,  there  are  small  huts  adjoin- 
ing  to  which  the  servants  retire  in 
the  night;  so  that  privacy  is  as  much 
observed  here  as  one  could  expect. 
They  haye  mats  made  on  purpose  for 
sleeping  on;  and  the  clothes  that 
they  wear  in  the  day  serve  for  their 
covering  in  the  night.  Their  whole 
furniture  consists  of  a  bowl  or  two, 
in  which  they  make  "kaya;"  a  few 
gourds,  cocoa-nut  shells,  some  small 
wooden  stools  which  serve  them  for 
pillows,  and,  perhaps,  a  large  stool 
for  the  chief  or  master  of  the  family 
to  sit  upon.  The  only  probable  reason 
I  can  assign  for  their  n^ect  of  orna- 
mental architecture  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses,  is -their  being 
fond  of  living  much  in  the  open  air. 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  consider  their 
houses,  within  which  they  seldom 
eat,  as  of  little  use  but  to  sleep  in  and 
to  retire  to  in  bad  weather.  And  the 
lower  sort  of  people,  who  spend  a 
great  part  of  their  time  in  close  attend- 
ance upon  the  chiefs,  can  haye  little 
use  for  their  owa  houses  but  in  the 
last  case. 

The^  make  amends  for  the  defects 
of  their  houses  by  their  great  atten- 
tion to  and  dexterity  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
it  that  name.  But  I  refer  to  the 
narrative  of  my  last  yoyage  for  an 
account  of  their  canoes,  and  their 
manner  of  building  and  navigating 
them.  The  only  tools  which  they  use 
to  construct  these  boats  are  hatchets, 
or  rather  thick  adzes,  of  a  smooth 
black  stone  that  abounds  at  Toofoa ; 
augers  made  of  sharks'  teeth  fixed  on 
small  handles ;  and  rasps  of  a  rough 
skin  of  a  fish,  fastened  on  flat  pieces 
of  wood,  thinner  on  one  side^  which 
also  haye  handles.  The  labour  and 
time    employed    in    fimahin^  ^«& 
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canoes,  which  are  the  most  perfect  of 
their  mechanical  productions,  will 
account  for  their  being  very  careful 
of  them.  For  they  are  built  and  pre- 
served under  sheds;  or  they  cover 
the  decked  'part  of  them  with  cocoa- 
leares  when  they  are  hauled  on  shore, 
to  prevent  their  being  hurt  by  the 
sun.  The  same  tools  are  all  they 
have  for  other  works,  if  we  except 
different  shells,  which  they  use  as 
knives.  But  there  are  few  of  their 
productions  that  require  these,  unless 
it  be  some  of  their  weapons ;  the  other 
articles  being  chiefly  their  fishing 
materials,  and  cordage.  The  cordage 
is  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  which,  though  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they 
plait,  about  the  size  of  a  quill  or  less, 
to  any  length  that  they  please,  and 
roll  it  up  in  balls,  from  which  the 
larger  ropes  are  made  by  twisting 
several  of  these  together.  The  lines 
that  they  fish  with  are  as  strong  and 
even  as  the  best  cord  we  make,  resem- 
bling it  almost  in  every  respect.  The 
other  fishing  implements  are  large 
and  small  hooks.  The  last  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  pearl-shell,  but  the 
first  are  only  covered  with  it  on  the 
back,  and  the  points  of  both  com- 
monly of  tortoise-shell ;  those  of  the 
small  being  plain  and  the  others 
barbed.  With  the  large  ones  they 
catch  bonitos  and  albicores,  by  put- 
ting them  to  a  bamboo  rod  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long,  with  a  line  of  the 
same  length,  which  rests  in  a  notch 
of  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  in  the  stem 
of  the  canoe  for  that  purpose,  and  is 
dragged  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  as 
she  rows  along,  without  any  other 
bait  than  a  tuft  of  flaxy  stuff  near  the 
point.  They  have  also  great  numbers 
of  pretty  small  seines,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  very  delicate  texture.  These 
they  use  to  catch  fish  with  in  the 
holes  on  the  reefs  when  the  tide 
ebbs. 

The  other  manual  employments  con- 
sist chiefly  in  making  musical  reeds, 
flutes,  warlike  weapons,  and  stools  or 
rather  pillows  to  sleep  on.  The  reeds 
have  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pieces  placed 
panllel  to  each  other,  \)\it  not  lu  any 


regular  progression,  having  the  longest 
sometimes  m  the  middle,  and  several 
of  the  same  length;  so  that  I  have 
seen  none  with  more  than  six  notes  ; 
and  they  seem  incapable  of  playing 
an^  music  on  them  that  is  distiB- 
guishable  by  our  ears.  Hie  flutes 
are  a  joint  of  bamboo,  close  at  both 
ends,  with  a  hole  near  each,  and  four 
others ;  two  of  which,  and  one  of  the 
first  only,  are  used  in  playing.  They 
apply  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  to 
close  the  left  nostril,  and  blow  into 
the  hole  at  one  end  with  the  other. 
The  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
applied  to  the  first  hole  on  the  left, 
and  the  forefinger  of  the  right  to  the 
lowest  hole  on  that  side.  In  this 
manner,  though  the  notes  are  only 
three,  tliey  produce  a  pleasing  jtt 
simple  music,  which  they  vary  much 
more  than  one  would  think  possible 
with  so  imperfect  an  instrument 
Their  being  accustomed  to  a  music 
which  consists  of  so  few  notes  is  per- 
haps the  reason  why  they  do  not  seem 
to  relish  any  of  ours,  which  is  so 
complex.  But  they  can  taste  what 
is  more  deficient  than  their  own  ;  for 
we  observed  that  they  used  to  be  well 
pleased  with  hearing  the  chant  of  our 
two  young  New  ^salanders,  which 
consisted  rather  in  mere  strength 
than  in  melody  of  expression.  The 
weapons  which  they  make  are  dubs 
of  different  sorts  (in  the  ornamenting 
of  which  they  spend  much  time), 
spears,  and  darts.  They  have  alio 
bows  and  arrows;  but  these  seemed 
to  be  designed  only  for  amusement, 
such  as  shooting  at  birds,  and  not  for 
military  purposes.  The  stools  are 
about  two  feet  long,  but  only  four  or 
five  inches  high,  and  near  four  broad, 
bending  downward  in  the  middle, 
with  four  strong  legs  and  circular 
feet ;  the  whole  made  of  one  piece  of 
black  or  brown  wood,  neatly  polished 
and  sometimes  inlaid  with  bits  of 
ivonr.  They  also  inlay  the  handles 
of  nyfiaps  with  ivory,  after  being 
neatly  carved ;  and  they  shape  bones 
into  small  figures  of  men,  birds,  and 
other  things,  which  must  be  very 
difficult,  as  their  carving  instrument 
is  only  a  shark's  tooth. 
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Yams,  plantains,  and  oocoa-nnts, 
compose  the  greatest  part  of  their 
vegetable  diet  Of  their  animal  food, 
the  diief  articles  are  hoes,  fowls,  fish, 
and  all  sorts  of  shell-nsh ;  but  the 
lower  people  eat  rats.  The  two  first 
Yegetaole  articles,  with  bread-fruit, 
are  what  may  be  called  the  basis  of 
their  food  at  different  times  of  the 
Tear,  with  fish  and  shell-fish ;  for 
nogs,  fowls,  and  turtle,  seem  only  to 
be  occasional  dainties  reserved  for 
their  chiefs.  The  intervals  between 
the  seasons  of  these  vegetable  produc- 
tions must  be  sometimes  consiaerable, 
as  they  prepare  a  sort  of  artificial 
bread  from  plantains,  which  they  put 
under  ground  before  ripe,  and  suffer 
them  to  remain  till  tney  ferment, 
when  they  are  taken  out  and  made 
up  into  small  balls  ;  but  so  sour  and 
indifferent,  that  they  often  said  our 
bread  was  preferable,  though  some- 
what musty.  Their  food  is,  generally, 
dressed  by  bakins^,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  Otaheito ;  and  they  have 
the  art  of  makins;  from  different  kinds 
of  fruit  several  dishes  which  most  of 
us  esteemed  very  good.  I  never  saw 
them  make  use  of  any  kind  of  sauce  ; 
nor  drink  anything  at  their  meals 
but  water  or  the  juice  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  for  the  "  kava "  is  only  their 
morning  draught.  1  cannot  say  that 
they  are  cleanly  either  in  their  cook- 
ery or  manner  of  eating.  The  gener- 
ality of  them  will  lav  their  victuals 
upon  the  first  leaf  they  meet  with, 
however  dirlr  it  may  be ;  but  when 
food  ia  served  up  to  the  chiefs  it  is 
commonly  ^id  upon  green  plantein 
leaves.  When  the  King  made  a  meal, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  attended 
upon  by  three  or  four  persons.  One 
cut  large  pieces  of  the  ^oint  or  of  the 
fish  ;  another  divided  it  into  roouth- 
fnls  ;  and  others  stood  by  with  cocoa- 
nuts  and  whatever  else  he  might 
want.  1  never  saw  a  large  company 
sit  down  to  what  we  should  call  a 
sociable  meal,  by  eatinff  from  the 
same  dish.  The  food,  be  what  it 
will,  is  always  divided  into  portions, 
each  to  serve  a  certain  number ;  these 
|K>rtions  are  again  subdivided  ;  so 
that  one  seldom  sees  above  two  or 


three  persons  eating  together.  The 
women  are  not  excluded  from  eating 
with  the  men,  but  there  are  certain 
ranks  or  orders  amongst  them  that 
can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together. 
This  distinction  begins  with  the  King, 
but  where  it  ends  f  cannot  say.  They 
seem  to  have  no  set  time  for  meals  ; 
though  it  should  be  observed  that 
during  our  stey  amongst  them  their 
domestic  economy  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  their  constent  attention  to 
us.  As  far  as  we  could  remark,  those 
of  the  superior  rank  only  drink 
"kava"  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
others  eat  perhaps  a  bit  of  yam  ;  but 
we  commonly  saw  all  of  them  eat 
something  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
probable  that  the  practice  of  making 
a  meal  in  the  night  is  pretty  common ; 
and  their  rest  l:«ine  tnus  interrupted 
they  frequently  sleep  in  the  day. 
They  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  dark, 
and  rise  with  the  dawn  in  the  morning. 
They  are  very  fond  of  asbociatinff 
together,  so  that  it  is  common  to  fina 
several  houses  empty,  and  the  owners 
of  them  convened  in  some  other  one, 
or  rather  upon  a  convenient  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  they  recreate 
themselves  by  conversing  and  other 
amusements.  Their  private  diversions 
are  chiefly  singing,  dancing,  and  music 
performed  by  the  women.  When  two 
or  three  women  sin^  in  concert,  and 
snap  their  fingers,  it  is  called  ' '  oobai ; " 
but  when  there  is  a  greater  number 
they  divide  into  several  parties,  each 
of  which  sings  on  a  different  key, 
which  makes  a  very  agreeable  music, 
and  is  called  "heeva"  or  "haiva." 
In  the  same  manner,  they  vary  the 
music  of  their  flutes,  by  playing  on 
those  of  a  different  size ;  but  their 
dancing  is  much  the  same  as  when 
they  perform  publicly.  The  dancing 
of  the  men  (if  it  is  to  be  called  danc* 
ing),  although  it  does  not  consist 
much  in  moving  the  feet  as  we  do, 
has  a  thousand  different  motions  with 
the  hands  to  which  we  are  entire 
strangers ;  and  they  are  performed 
with  an  ease  and  grace  which  are  not 
to  be  described  nor  even  conceived 
but  by  those  who  have  seen  them. 
But  I  need  add  nothing  Ia  -^V^i^  \Aa 
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been  already  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  account  of  the  incidents  that  hap- 
pened daring  our  stay  at  the  islands. 

Whether  their  marriages  be  made 
lasting  by  any  kind  of  solemn  con- 
tract, we  cotud  not  determine  with 
precision  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Dolk  of  the  people  satisfied  themselves 
with  one  wife.  The  chiefs,  however, 
have  commonly  several  women;  though 
some  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  only  one  that  was  looked  upon  as 
the  mistress  of  the  family.  As  female 
chastity  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  held 
in  no  great  estimation,  we  expected 
to  have  found  frequent  breaches  of 
their  conju^  fidelity;  but  we  did 
them  great  injustice.  1  do  not  know 
that  a  single  instance  happened  dur- 
ing  our  whole  stay.  Neither  are  those 
of  the  better  sort  that  are  unmarried 
more  free  of  their  favours.  It  is  true, 
there  was  no  want  of  those  of  a  differ- 
ent character ;  and  perhaps  such  are 
more  frequently  met  with  here  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people,  than 
m  many  other  countries.  But  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  most,  if  not 
ail  of  them,  were  of  the  lowest  class  ; 
and  such  of  them  as  permitted  fami- 
liarities to  our  people  were  prostitutes 
by  profession. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  humanity  of  these  peome  than 
the  concern  they  show  for  the  dead. 
To  use  a  common  expression,  their 
mourning  is  not  in  words  but  deeds. 
For,  besides  the  '*tooge"  mentioned 
before,  and  burnt  circles  and  scars, 
they  beat  the  teeth  with  stones, 
strike  a  shark's  tooth  into  the  heaA 
until  the  blood  flows  in  streams,  and 
thrust  spears  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  thigh,  into  their  sides  below  the 
arm-pits,  and  tlirough  the  cheeks  into 
the  mouth.  All  these  operations  con- 
vey an  idea  of  such  rigorous  discipline 
as  must  require  either  an  uncommon 
degree  of  affection,  or  the  grossest 
superstition,  to  exact.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  last  has  no  share  in  it ;  for 
sometimes  it  is  so  universal  that  many 
could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  concern  is  ex- 
pressed. Thus  we  saw  the  people  of 
Tongataboo  moaming  the  dikth  of  a 


chief  at  Yavaoo ;  and  other  similir 
instances  occurred  during  oar  stay. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  more  painful  operations  are  only 
practised  on  account  of  the  death  of 
those  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
mourners.  When  a  person  dies,  he 
is  buried,  after  being  wrapped  up  in 
mats  and  doth,  mucn  after  our  man- 
ner. The  chiefs  seem  to  have  the 
"fiatookas"  appropriated  to  them  as 
their  burial-places  ;  but  the  common 
people  are  interred  in  no  particular 
spot.  What  part  of  the  moaming 
ceremony  follows  immediately  after 
is  uncertain  ;  but  that  there  is  soma- 
thing  besides  the  general  one,  which 
is  continued  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  we  could  infer  £rom  beug 
informed  that  the  funeral  of  Maree- 
wagee's  wife,  as  mentioned  before,  was 
to  be  attended  with  ceremonies  Uiat 
were  to  last  five  days,  in  which  all 
the  principal  people  were  to  com- 
memorate her. 

Their  long  and  general  mourning 
proves  that  they  consider  death  as  a 
very  great  evil.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  very  odd  custom  which 
they  practise  to  avert  it.  When  1 
first  visited  these  islands,  daring  mj 
last  voyage,  I  observed  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  had  one  or  both  of 
their  little  fingers  cut  off;  and  we 
could  not  then  receive  any  satislkctorj 
account  of  the  reason  of  this  mutila- 
tion. But  we  now  learned  that  this 
operation  is  performed  when  they 
labour  under  some  grievoos  disease 
and  think  themselves  in  danger  of 
dying.  They  suppose  that  the  Deity 
will  accept  of  the  little  finger  as  a 
sort  of  sacrifice  efficacious  enough  to 
procure  the  recovery  of  their  health. 
They  cut  it  off  with  one  of  their  stooo 
hatchets.  There  was  scarcely  one  in 
ten  of  them  whom  we  did  not  find 
thus  mutilated  in  one  or  both  hands ; 
which  has  a  disagreeable  effect,  especi- 
ally as  they  sometimes  cut  so  close 
that  they  encroach  upon  the  bone  of 
the  hand  which  joins  to  the  ampu- 
tated finger.^ 

^  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here, 
on  the  autnority  of  Captain  King,  that 
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From  the  rigid  seyerity  with  which 
some  of  these  mourning  and  religious 
ceremonies  are  executed,  one  would 
expect  to  find  that  they  meant  there- 
by  to  secure  to  themselves  felicity 
hevond  the  grave ;  but  their  princi- 
pal object  relates  to  thincs  merely 
temporal,  for  they  seem  to  have  little 
conception  of  future  punishment  for 
faults  committed  in  tnis  life.  They 
believe,  however,  that  they  are  justly 
punished   upon   earth ;    and    conse- 

auently  use  every  method  to  render 
iieir  Divinities  propitious.  The  Su- 
preme Author  of  most  things  they 
call  "  Kallafootonga,"  who,  they  say, 
is  a  female  residing  in  the  sky  and 
directing  the  thunder,  wind,  rain,  and 
in  general  all  the  changes  of  weather. 
They  believe  that  when  she  is  angry 
with  them  the  productions  of  the 
earth  are  blasted ;  that  many  things 
are  destroyed  by  lightning ;  and  that 
they  themselves  are  afflicted  with  sick* 
ness  and  death,  as  well  as  their  hogs 
and  other  animals.  When  this  an^r 
abates,  they  suppose  that  everything 
is  restored  to  its  natural  order ;  and  it 
should  seem  that  they  have  a  great 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  their  en- 
deavours to  appease  their  offended 
Divinity.  They  also  admit  a  plurality 
of  deities,  though  all  inferior  to  "  Kal- 
lafootonga." Amongst  them  they 
mention  **  Toofooa-b<K»lootoo,"  god  of 
the  clouds  and  fog;  "Talleteboo," 
and  some  others,  residing  in  the 
heavens.  The  first  in  rank  and 
power,  who  has  the  government  of 
tho  sea  and  its  productions,  is  called 
"  Futtafaihe,"  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
pronounced,  **Footafooa,"  who,  they 
say,  is  a  male,  and  has  for  his  wife 
"  Fykavakajeea ;"  and  here,  as  in 
heaven,  there  are  several  inferior 
potentates,  such  as  "  yahaa-fonooc^" 
•*Tareeava,"  **Mattaba,"  "Evaroo," 
and  others.  The  same  religious  sys- 
tem, however,  does  not  extend  all 
over  the  cluster  of  the  Friendly  Isles ; 

it  is  common  for  the  inferior  people  to 
cut  off  a  joint  of  their  little  finger,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  the  chiefs 
to  whom  they  belong. — NoU  in  Ori- 
ginal Edition, 


for  the  supreme  god  of  Hapaee,  for 
instance,  is  called  "Alo  AIo;"  and 
other  isles  have  two  or  three  of  differ* 
ent  names.  But  their  notions  of  the 
power  and  other  attributes  of  these 
beings  are  so  very  absurd,  that  they 
suppose  they  have  no  further  concern 
with  them  after  death. 

They  have,  however,  very  proper 
sentiments  about  the  immateriality 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They 
call  it  life,  the  living  principle,  or, 
what  is  more  agreeable  to  their  notions 
of  it,  an  "  Otooa ;"  that  is,  a  divinity 
or  invisible  being.  They  say  that 
immediately  ujwn  death  the  souls  of 
their  chiefs  separate  from  their  bodies, 
and  go  to  a  place  called  **  Boolootoo," 
the  cnief  or  cod  of  which  is  "  Oooleho. " 
This  "Gooieho"  seems  to  be  a  per- 
sonification of  death  ;  for  they  used 
to  say  to  us,  "You  and  the  men  of 
Feejee  *'  (by  this  junction  meaning  to 
pay  a  compliment  expressive  of  tneir 
confession  of  our  superiority  over 
themselves)  "  are  also  subject  to  the 
power  and  dominion  of  'Gooleho.'" 
His  country,  the  general  receptacle  of 
the  dead,  according  to  their  mytho- 
logy, was  never  seen  by  any  person ; 
yet  it  seems  they  know  that  it  lies  to 
the  westward  of  Feejee,  and  that  they 
who  are  once  transported  thither  live 
for  ever,  or,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, are  not  subject  to  death  again, 
but  feast  upon  all  the  favourite  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  country,  with  which 
this  everlasting  abode  is  supposed  to 
abound.  As  to  the  souls  of  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  they  undergo  a  sort  of 
transmigration ;  or,  as  they  say,  are 
eaten  up  by  a  bird  called  *'loata,** 
which  walks  upon  their  graves  for 
that  purpose. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert 
that  they  do  not  worship  anything 
that  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
or  any  visible  part  of  the  creation. 
Tliey  do  not  make  offerings  of  hogs, 
dogs,  and  fruit,  as  at  Otaheite,  unless 
it  be  emblematically,  for  their  **  mor- 
als "  were  perfectly  free  from  every- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  that  they 
offer  real  human  sacrifices  is  with  mo 
beyond  a  doubt  Their  "  morais  "  or 
«*  fiatookas  "  (for  tb«^  %»  ^bSa^s^Vi 
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both  names,  but  mostly  by  the  latter) 
are,  as  at  Otaheite  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  burying-grounda 
and  places  of  worship,  though  some 
of  them  seemed  to  be  only  appropri- 
ated to  the  first  purpose,  but  these 
were  small,  and  in  every  other  respect 
inferior  to  the  others. 

Of  the  nature  of  their  government 
we  know  no  more  than  the  general 
outline.  A  subordination  is  estab- 
lished among  them  that  resembles 
the  feudal  system  of  our  progenitors 
in  Europe.  But  of  its  subdivisions, 
of  the  constituent  parts,  and  in  what 
manner  they  are  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  body  politic,  I  confess  myself 
totally  ignorant.  Some  of  them  told 
ns  that  the  power  of  the  King  is  un- 
limited, and  that  the  life  and  property 
of  the  subject  is  at  his  disposaL  But 
the  few  circumstances  that  fell  under 
our  observation  rather  contradicted 
than  confirmed  the  idea  of  a  despotic 
government.  Mareewagee,  old  Too- 
bou,  and  Feenou,  acted  each  like 
pct^  sovereigns,  and  frMuently 
thwarted  the  measures  of  th^  King,  of 
which  he  often  complained.  Neither 
was  his  court  more  splendid  than 
those  of  the  two  first,  who  are  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  in  the  islands  ; 
and  next  to  them  Feenou,  Mareewa- 
gee's  son,  seemed  to  stand  highest  in 
authority.  But  however  independent 
on  the  despotic  power  of  the  King  the 
great  men  may  be,  we  saw  instances 
enough  to  prove  that  the  lower  order 
of  people  have  no  property  nor  safety 
for  their  persons  but  at  the  will  of  the 
chiefs  to  whom  they  respectively  be- 
long. 

Tongataboo  is  divided  into  many 
districts,  of  above  thirty  of  which  we 
learned  the  names.  £ach  of  these 
has  its  particular  chief,  who  decides 
ditTerences  and  distributes  justice 
within  his  own  district.  But  we  cou  Id 
not  form  any  satisfactonr  judgment 
about  the  extent  of  their  power  in 
funeral,  or  their  mode  of  proportion- 
ing punishments  to  crimes.  Most  of 
these  chiefs  have  possessions  in  other 
islands,  whence  tney  draw  supplies. 
At  least  we  know  this  is  so  witu  re- 
Bpect  to  the  King,  wbo  al  cQtUin 
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established  times  receives  the  product 
of  his  distant  domains  at  Ton^taboo, 
which  is  not  only  the  principal  place 
of  his  residence,  but  seemingly  of  all 
the  people  of  consequence  amongst 
these  isles.  Its  inhabitants  in  com- 
mon conversation  call  it  the  Land  of 
Chiefs,  while  the  subordinate  islee  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Ijands  of  Servants.  These  chiefs  are 
by  the  people  styled  not  only  Lords 
of  the  Earth,  but  of  the  Sun  and  Stw; 
and  the  King's  family  assume  the 
name  of  Futtafaihe,  from  the  god  so 
called,  who  is  probably  their  tutelazy 
patron  and  perhaps  their  common 
ancestor.  The  Sovereign's  peculiar 
earthly  title  is,  however,  simply 
"Tooee  Tonga." 

There  is  a  decorum  observed  in  the 
presence  of  their  principal  men,  and 
particularly  of  their  l^ing,  that  is 
truly  admirable.  Whenever  he  sits 
down,  whether  it  be  in  a  house  or 
without,  all  the  attendants  seat  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  in  a  semicircle 
before  him,  leaving  always  a  conveni- 
ent space  between  him  and  them,  into 
which  no  one  attempts  to  come  unless 
he  has  some  particular  business. 
Neither  is  any  one  allowed  to  pass  or 
sit  behind  him,  nor  even  near  him, 
without  his  order  or  permission ;  so 
that  our  having  been  indulged  with 
this  privilege  was  a  significant  proof 
of  the  great  respect  that  was  paid  ns. 
When  any  one  wants  to  speak  with 
the  King,  he  advances  and  sits  down 
before  him,  delivers  what  he  has  to 
sa^  in  a  few  words ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived his  answer,  retires  again  to  the 
circle.  But  if  the  King  spei^  to 
any  one,  that  person  answers  from  his 
seat,  unless  he  is  to  receive  some  order, 
in  which  case  he  gets  up  from  his 
place  and  sits  down  before  the  chief 
with  his  legs  across,  which  is  a  posture 
to  which  they  are  so  much  accustomed 
that  any  other  mode  of  sitting  is  dis- 
agreeable to  them.^  To  speak  to  the 
King  standing  would  be  accounted 
here  as  a  striking  mark  of  rudeness, 

*  This  is  peculiar  to  the  men,  the 
women  always  sitting  with  both  legs 
tUvQwu  a  little  on  one  side. 
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as  it  would  be  with  us  for  one  to  sit 
down  and  put  on  his  hat  when  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  hissuperior,  and  that 
sunerior  on  his  feet  and  uncoyered. 

it  does  not  indeed  appear  that  any 
of  the  most  civilised  nations  hare  ever 
exceeded  this  people  in  the  great  order 
observed  on  all  occasions,  in  ready 
compliance  with  the  commands  of 
their  chiefs,  and  in  the  harmony  that 
subsists  throughout  all  ranks,  and 
unites  them  as  if  they  were  all  one 
man,  informed  with  and  directed  b^ 
the  same  principle.  Such  a  behavi- 
our is  remarkably  obvious  whenever 
it  is  requisite  that  their  chief  should 
harangue  any  body  of  them  collected 
together,  which  is  frequently  done. 
The  most  profound  silence  and  atten- 
tion sre  observed  during  the  harangue, 
even  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
practised  amongst  us  on  the  most 
interesting  and  serious  deliberations 
of  our  most  respectable  assemblies. 
And  whatever  might  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  speech  delivered,  we 
never  saw  an  instance  when  any  indi- 
vidual present  showed  o^db  of  his 
being  displeased,  or  indicated  the 
least  inclination  to  dispute  the  de- 
clared will  of  a  person  who  had  a 
right  to  command.  Nay,  such  is  the 
force  of  these  verbal  laws,  as  I  may 
caU  them,  that  I  have  seen  one  of 
their  chiefs  express  his  being  aston- 
ished at  a  penton's  having  acted  con- 
trary to  such  orders,  though  it  ap- 
peared that  the  poor  man  could  not 
lK>8sibly  have  beoi  informed  in  time 
to  have  observed  them. 

Though  some  of  the  more  potent 
chiefs  may  vie  with  the  King  in  point 
of  actual  possessions,  the^  fall  very 
short  in  nmk  and  in  certam  marks  of 
respect  which  the  collective  body 
have  agreed  to  pay  tlie  monarch.  It 
is  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to 
liis  sovereignty  not  to  be  punctured 
nor  circumcised  as  all  his  subjects  are. 
Whenever  he  walks  out,  every  one 
whom  he  meets  must  sit  down  till  he 
has  passed.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be 
over  hit  head ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
must  come  under  his  feet,  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  outward  mark  of 
submission  wlh  that  which  if  paid  to 


the  Sovereign  and  other  ^^t  people 
of  these  islands  by  their  inferiors. 
The  method  is  this :  the  person  who 
is  to  pay  obeisance  squats  dovm  before 
the  cnief,  and  bows  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  which  when  he  sits  is 
so  placed  that  it  can  be  easily  come 
at ;  and  having  tapped  or  touched  it 
with  the  under  and  upper  side  of  the 
fin^rs  of  both  hands,  ne  rises  up  and 
retires.  It  should  seem  that  the  King 
cannot  refuse  any  one  who  chooses  to 
pay  him  this  homage,  which  is  called 
**  moe  moea,*'  for  the  common  people 
would  frequently  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  do  it  when  he  was  walking ; 
and  he  was  always  obliged  to  stop  and 
hold  up  one  of  his  feet  behina  him 
till  they  had  pe^ormed  the  ceremony. 
This  to  a  heavy  unwieldy  man  like 
Ponlaho  must  M  attended  with  some 
trouble  and  pain ;  and  I  have  some- 
times seen  him  make  a  run,  though 
very  unable,  to  get  out  of  the  way  or 
to  reach  a  place  where  he  might  con- 
veniently sit  do¥m.  The  hands,  after 
this  application  of  them  to  the  chief's 
feet,  are  in  some  cases  rendered  use- 
less for  a  time,  for  until  the^  be  washed 
the^  must  not  touch  any  kmd  of  food. 
This  interdiction,  in  a  country  where 
water  is  so  scarce,  would  seem  to  be 
attended  with  some  inconvenience; 
but  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  suc- 
oedaneum,  and  a  piece  of  any  juicy 
plant,  which  they  can  easily  procure 
immediately,  being  rubbed  upon  them, 
this  serves  for  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
tion as  well  as  washmg  them  with 
water.  When  the  hanos  are  in  this 
state  they  call  it  "taboo  rema." 
"Taboo,"  in  general,  signifies  for- 
bidden; and  "rema"  is  their  word 
for  hand. 

When  the  **  taboo  "  is  incuired  by 
papng  obdsance  to  a  great  personage, 
it  IS  thus  easily  washed  ott  But  in 
some  other  cases  it  must  necessarily 
continue  for  a  certain  time.  We 
have  frequently  seen  women  who  have 
been  "taboo  rema"  fed  by  others. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  in- 
terdicted person  washes  herself  in  one 
of  their  baths,  which  are  dirty  holes, 
for  the  most  part,  of  brackish  water. 
She  then  waits  upon  thft  K5sk%»  %SiA^ 
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after  making  her  obeiaance  in  the 
usual  wa^,  lays  hold  of  his  foot  and 
applies  it  to  her  breast,  shoulders, 
and  other  parts  of  her  body.  He  then 
embraces  her  on  each  shoulder,  after 
which  she  retires  purified  from  her 
uncleanness.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  always  necessary  to  come  to  the 
King  for  this  purpose,  though  Omai 
assured  me  it  was.  If  this  be  so,  it 
may  be  one  reason  why  he  is  for  the 
most  part  travelling  from  island  to 
island.  I  saw  this  ceremony  performed 
by  him  two  or  three  times,  and  once 
by  Feenou  to  one  of  his  own  women  ; 
but  as  Omai  was  not  then  with  me  I 
could  not  ask  the  occasion.  "Ta- 
boo," as  I  have  before  observed,  is  a 
word  of  an  extensive  signification. 
Human  sacrifices  are  called  '*  tangata 
taboo ; "  and  when  anything  is  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  or  made  use  of, 
they  sav  that  it  is  **  taboo."  They 
tell  us  mat  if  the  King  should  happen 
to  go  into  a  house  belouging  to  a  sub- 
ject, that  house  would  oe  "taboo," 
and  could  never  more  be  inhabited  by 
the  owner,  so  that  wherever  he  travels 
there  are  particular  houses  for  his  re- 
ception. Old  Toobou  at  this  time 
presided  over  the  "taboo,"  that  is, 
if  Omai  comprehended  the  matter 
rightly,  he  and  his  deputies  inspected 
all  the  produce  of  the  island,  taking 
care  that  every  man  should  cultivate 
and  plant  his  quota,  and  ordering 
what  should  be  eaten  and  what  not. 
By  this  wise  regulation  they  effectu- 
ally guard  against  a  famine,  a  suffi- 
cient <^uanti^  of  ground  is  employed 
in  raising  provisions,  and  every  article 
thus  raised  is  secured  from  imneces- 
sai^  waste. 

By  another  prudent  regulation  in 
their  government,  they  have  an  ofiScer 
over  the  police,  or  something  like 
it.  This  department  when  we  were 
amongst  them  was  administered  bv 
Feenou ;  whose  business,  we  were  told, 
it  was  to  punish  all  offenders,  whether 
a^nst  the  State  or  against  indi- 
viduals. He  was  also  generalissimo, 
and  commanded  the  warriors  when 
called  out  upon  service  ;  but  by  all 
accounts  this  is  very  seldom.  The 
King  frequently  took  somt  v<^us  to 
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inform  us  uf  Feenou's  office ;  and, 
among  other  things,  told  us  that  if 
he  himself  should  become  a  bad  man, 
Feenou  would  kill  him.  What  I 
understood  by  this  expression  of  being 
a  bad  man  was,  that  if  he  did  not  go- 
vern according  to  law  or  custom, 
Feenou  would  be  ordered  by  the  other 
great  men,  or  by  the  P^le  *t  large, 
to  put  him  to  death.  Tliere  should 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  sovereign 
thus  liable  to  be  controlled  and  pun- 
ished for  an  abuse  of  power,  cannot 
be  called  a  despotic  monarch.  When 
we  consider  tne  number  of  ialanda 
that  compose  this  little  state,  and  the 
distance  at  which  some  of  them  lie 
from  the  seat  of  government,  attem]^ 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  to  acquire 
independency,  it  should  soem,  might 
be  apprehended.  But  they  tell  us 
that  this  never  happens.  One  reason 
why  they  are  not  thus  disturbed  by 
domestic  quarrels  may  be  this,  that 
all  the  powerful  chiefs,  aa  we  have 
already  mentioned,  reside  at  Tongata- 
boo.  They  also  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  other  islands  by  the 
celerity  of  their  operations ;  for  if  at 
any  time  a  troublesome  and  popular 
man  should  start  up  in  any  oi  uiem, 
Feenou,  or  whoever  holds  his  office, 
is  immediately  despatched  thither  to 
kill  him.  By  this  means  they  crush 
a  rebellion  in  its  very  infancy. 

The  orders  or  classes  amongst  their 
chiefo,  or  those  who  call  themselves 
such,  seemed  to  be  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  amongst  us  ;  but  there  are  few 
in  comparison  that  are  lords  of  large 
districts  of  territory,  the  rest  holding 
their  lands  under  those  prindpu 
barons,  as  they  may  be  called.  I  was, 
indeed,  told  that  when  a  man  of  pro- 
perty dies,  everything  he  leaves  be- 
hina  him  falls  to  the  King  ;  but  that 
it  is  usual  to  give  it  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  deceased,  with  an  obligation  to 
make  a  provision  out  of  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  children.  It  is  not  the  cus- 
tom here,  as  at  Otaheite,  for  the  son, 
the  moment  he  is  bom,  to  take  from 
the  father  the  homage  and  title^  but 
he  succeeds  to  them  at  his  decease ;  so 
that  their  form  of  government  is  not 
only  monarchical  but  hereditary. 
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The  order  of  succession  to  the  crown 
has  not  been  of  late  intermpted ;  for 
we  know  from  a  particular  circum- 
stance that  the  Futtafaihes  (Poulaho 
being  only  an  addition  to  distinguish 
the  Kin^  from  the  rest  of  his  family) 
have  reigned  in  a  direct  line  for  at 
least  135  years.  Upon  inquiring 
whether  any  account  nad  been  pre- 
serred  amongst  them  of  the  amyal 
of  Tasman's  uupa,  we  found  that  this 
hiatoiy  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  ancestors  with  an 
accuracy  which  marks  that  oral  tradi- 
tion may  sometimes  be  depended  upon. 
For  they  described  the  two  ships  as 
resembling  ours ;  mentioning  the 
place  where  they  had  anchored ;  their 
haring  staged  but  a  few  days ;  and 
their  movmg  from  that  station  to 
Annamooka.  And,  by  way  of  in- 
forming us  how  long  ago  this  had 
happened,  they  told  us  uie  name  of 
the  Futtafaihe  who  was  then  king, 
and  of  those  who  had  succeeded,  down 
to  Poulaho,  who  is  the  fifth  since  that 
period ;  the  first  being  an  old  man 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ships. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the 
present  King,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  had  the  highest  rank 
of  any  person  in  the  islands.  But  to 
our  neat  surprise  we  found  it  ia  not 
so  ;  for  Latoolibooloo,  the  person  who 
waa  pointed  out  to  me  as  King  when 
]  first  Tidted  Tongataboo,  ana  three 
women,  are  in  some  respects  superior 
to  Poulaho  himselt  On  our  inquir- 
ing who  these  extraordinary  person- 
rwere  whom  they  distinguish  by 
name  and  title  of  "Tammaha, 
we  were  told  that  the  late  King;  Pou- 
laho's  father,  had  a  sister  of  equal 
rank,  and  older  than  himself ;  that 
ahe,  by  a  man  who  came  from  the 
island  of  Feejee,  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters ;  and  that  these  three  per- 
sons, as  well  as  their  mother,  rank 
above  Futtafaihe,  the  King.  We  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  trace  the  reason 
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of  this  singular  pre-eminence  of  the 
*'Tammahas;"  for  we  could  learn 
nothing  besides  this  account  of  their 
pedigree.  The  mother,  and  one  of 
the  danfl^ters,  called  Tooeela-kaipa, 
live  at  Yavaoo.  Latoolibooloo,  the 
son,  and  the  other  daughter,  whose 
name  is  Moungoula  -  kaipa,  reside 
at  Tongataboo.  The  latter  is  the 
woman  who  is  mentioned  to  have 
dined  with  me  on  the  21st  of  June.^ 
This  gave  occasion  to  our  discovering 
her  superiority  over  the  King,  who 
would  not  eat  in  her  presence,  though 
she  made  no  scruple  to  do  so  before 
him,  and  received  from  him  the  cus- 
tomary obeisance  by  touching  her  foot. 
We  never  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing him  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to 
Latoolibooloo ;  but  we  have  observed 
him  leave  off  eating,  and  have  his 
victuals  put  aside,  when  the  latter 
came  into  the  same  house.  Latooli- 
booloo assumed  the  privilege  of  taking 
anvthine  from  the  people,  even  if  it 
belongea  to  the  King ;  and  yet,  in 
the  ceremony  called  "Natche,"  he 
assisted  only  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  principal  men.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  his  countrjrmen  as  a 
madman ;  and  many  of  his  actions 
seemed  to  confirm  this  judgment. 
At  Eooa  they  showed  me  a  good  deal 
of  land  said  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  I 
saw  there  a  son  of  his,  a  child  whom 
they  distinguished  by  the  same  title 
as  his  father.    The  son  of  the  greatest 

Erince  in  Europe  could  not  m  more 
umoured  and  caressed  than  this  little 
"Tammaha"was.' 

^  In  Chapter  YII.  of  this  Book, 
cm/tLp.  607. 

'  The  remainder  of  the  Chapter  is 
omitted ;  it  is  taken  up  with  linguis- 
tic speculations,  and  nsts  of  similar 
words  current  at  the  Friendly  Idands 
and  Otaheite  ;  and  with  a  technical 
record  of  the  nautical  and  astronomi- 
cal observations  made  during  the  so- 
journ at  Tongataboo. 
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BOOK  IIL 

TRANSACTIONS   AT   OTAHEITE,    AND   THE  SOCIETY   ISLANDS  ;   AND 
PROSECUTION  OF  THE  VOYAGE  TO  THE  COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hayiko  taken  our  final  leave  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  I  now  resume  my 
narrative  of  the  voyage.  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th  of  July,  at  8  o'clock, 
the  body  of  Eooa  bore  NK  by  N., 
distant  three  or  four  leagues.  The 
wind  was  now  at  £.,  and  blew  a  fresh 
eale.  With  it  I  stood  to  the  S.  till 
half-an*hour  past  6  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  when  a  sudden  squall  from 
the  same  direction  took  our  ship 
aback ;  and  before  the  sails  could  be 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack,  the  main- 
sul  and  top-gallant  sails  were  much 
torn.  The  wind  kept  between  the 
SW.  and  S£.  on  the  19th  and  20th; 
afterward  it  veered  to  the  ENE.,  and 
N.  The  nieht  between  the  20th  and 
2l8t  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was 
observed.  I  continued  to  stretch  to 
the  ESE.,  with  the  wind  at  NE.  and 
N.,  without  meeting  with  anything 
worthy  of  note  till  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  29th,  when  we  had  a 
sudden  and  very  heavy  squall  of  wind 
from  the  N.  At  this  time  we  were 
under  single  reefed  topsails,  courses, 
and  stay -sails.  Two  of  the  latter  were 
blown  to  nieces ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  tnat  we  saved  the  other 
sails.  After  this  squall,  we  observed 
several  lights  moving  about  on  board 
the  Discovery,  by  which  we  concluded 
that  something  had  given  way  ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  saw  that  her 
main-topmast  haa  been  lost.  Both 
wind  and  weather  continued  very  un- 
settled till  noon  this  day,  when  the 
latter  cleared  up,  and  the  former 
settied  in  the  NW.  quarter.  At  this 
time  we  were  in  the  Latitude  of  28*" 
6'  S.,  and  our  Longitude  was  198*' 
23'  E.  Here  we  saw  some  pintado 
birds,  being  the  first  since  we  left  the 
land. 
On  the  Slst  at  noon  Captain  Clerke  j 


made  a  signal  to  speak  with  me.  By 
the  return  of  the  boat  which  I  seat 
on  board  his  ship,  he  informed  me 
that  the  head  of  the  mainmast  had 
been  discovered  to  be  sprung  in  sock 
a  manner  as  to  render  the  ngging  of 
another  topmast  very  dangerous^  and 
that  therefore  he  must  rig  somethiitf 
lighter  in  its  place.  He  sdao  infonned 
me  that  he  nad  lost  his  maintop- 
gallantyard,  and  that  he  neither  had 
another  nor  a  spar  to  make  one  oo 
board.  The  Resolution's  spritaul 
and  topsail-yard,  which  I  sent  him, 
supplied  this  want.  The  next  day 
we  got  up  a  jury  topmast^  en  which 
he  set  a  mizzen  topsail,  and  this  en- 
abled him  to  keep  way  with  the  Bt- 
solution.  The  wmd  was  fijLed  in  the 
western  board — ^that  is,  from  the  K. 
round  by  the  W.  to  S.,  and  I  steered 
E.  and  NK,  without  meeting  with 
anything  remarkable,  till  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Aufost, 
when  the  land  was  seen  bearing  NKE. 
nine  or  ten  leagues  distant.  At  first 
it  appeared  in  detached  hills,  like  so 
many  separate  islands,  bat  aa  we  drew 
nearer  we  found  that  they  weie  all 
connected,  and  belonged  to  one  and 
the  same  island.  I  steered  direeUy 
for  it,  with  a  fine  gale  at  SK  bj  8., 
and  at  half-past  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  it  extended  fh>m  N.  by  £. 
to  KNE.  three-quarteiB  E.,  distant 
three  or  four  leagues. 

The  night  was  spent  atArxAJTig  off 
and  on,  and  at  davbreak  the  next 
morning  I  steered  for  the  NW.»  or 
leeside  of  the  island ;  and  aa  we 
stood  round  its  S.  or  SW.  party  wt 
saw  it  everywhere  yarded  by  a  reef 
of  coral  rocK,  extending  in  some  placcfl 
a  full  mile  from  the  land,  azkd  a  high 
surf  beating  upon  it.  Some  thoo^t 
that  they  saw  laud  to  the  southward 
of  this  island,  but  as  that  was  to  the 
windward  it  was  left  undeterminedL 
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As  we  drew  near  we  saw  people  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast,  walking  or 
running  along  shore,  and  in  a  little 
time  after  we  had  reached  the  leeside 
of  the  island  we  saw  them  laanch  two 
canoes,  into  which  above  a  dozen  men 
got,  and  paddled  toward  ns.  I  now 
shortened  sail,  as  well  to  give  these 
canoes  time  to  come  np  with  ns,  as  to 
soimd  for  anchorage.  At  the  distance 
of  about  half-a-mQe  firom  the  reef  we 
found  from  forty  to  thirty-five  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand. 
Nearer  in,  the  bottom  was  strewed 
with  coral  rocks.  Tlie  canoes  having 
advanced  to  about  the  distance  of  a 
pistol-shot  from  the  ship,  there  stop- 
ped. Omai  was  employed,  as  he 
usually  had  been  on  such  occasions, 
to  use  all  his  eloquence  to  prevail 
upon  the  men  in  them  to  come  nearer, 
but  no  entreaties  could  induce  them 
to  trust  themselves  within  our  reach. 
They  kept  ea^rly  pointing  to  the 
shore  vrith  their  padoles,  and  calling 
to  us  to  go  thiuier ;  and  several  of 
their  countrymen  who  stood  upon  the 
beach  held  up  something  white,  which 
we  considered  also  as  an  invitation  to 
land.  We  could  very  well  have  done 
this,  as  there  was  good  anchorage 
without  the  reef^  and  a  break  or  open- 
ing in  it,  from  whence  the  canoes  had 
come  out,  which  had  no  surf  upon  it, 
and  where,  if  there  was  not  water  for 
the  ships,  there  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  boats.  But  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  risk  losing  the  advan- 
tage or  a  fair  wind  for  the  sake  of 
examining  an  island  that  appeared  to 
be  of  litue  consequence.  We  stood 
in  no  need  of  refreshments,  if  I  had 
been  sure  of  meeting  with  them  there ; 
and  having  already  been  so  unexpect- 
edly delayed  in  my  progress  to  the 
Society  Islands,  I  was  desirous  of 
avoiding  every  possibility  of  further 
retardment  For  this  reason,  after 
makiug  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  induce  these  people  to  come  along- 
side, I  made  sail  to  the  north,  and 
left  them,  but  not  without  ^tting 
from  them  during  their  vicinity  to 
our  ship  the  name  of  their  island, 
which  they  called  Toobouai  It  is 
situated  in  the  Latitude  of  22*  15'  S., 


and  in  210*"  87'  E.  Lon^tude.  Its 
greatest  extent  in  any  direction,  ex- 
clusive of  the  reef  is  not  above  five  or 
six  miles. 

After  leaving  this  island,  I  steered 
to  the  N.  with  a  fresh  gale  at  £.  by 
S.,  and  at  daybreak  in  the  morning 
of  the  12th  we  saw  the  island  of 
Maitea.  Soon  after  Otaheite  made 
its  appearance,  and  at  noon  it  ex- 
tended from  SW.  by  W.  to  WNW., 
the  point  of  Oheitepeha  Ba^,  bearine 
W.,  about  four  leagues  distant.  I 
steered  for  this  bay,  intending  to 
anchor  there,  in  order  to  draw  what 
refreshments  I  could  frt>m  the  SE. 
part  of  the  island  before  I  went  down 
to  Matavai,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  station  I  expecteii  my  prin- 
cipal supply.  We  had  a  fresh  gale 
easterly  till  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  bein^  about  a  league  from  the 
bay,  the  wind  suddenly  died  away, 
and  was  succeeded  b^r  baffline  light 
airs  from  every  direction,  ana  cauns 
by  turns.  This  lasted  about  two 
hours ;  then  we  had  sudden  squalls, 
with  rain,  from  the  east  These 
carried  us  before  the  bay,  where  we 
got  a  breeze  frt>m  the  land,  and  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  work  in,  to  gain 
the  anchoring  place ;  so  that  at  &st, 
about  9  o'clock,  we  were  obliged  to 
stand  out  and  to  spend  the  night  at 
sea. 

When  we  first  drew  near  the  island 
several  canoes  came  off  to  the  ship, 
each  conducted  by  two  or  three  men. 
But  as  they  were  common  fellows, 
Omai  took  no  particular  notice  of 
them,  nor  they  of  him.  They  did 
not  even  seem  to  perceive  that  he  was 
one  of  their  countrymen,  although 
they  conversed  with  him  for  some 
time.  At  length  a  chief  whom  I  had 
known  before,  named  Ootee,  and 
Omai*8  brother-in-law,  who  chanced 
to  be  now  at  this  comer  of  the  island, 
and  three  or  four  more  persons,  all  of 
whom  knew  Omai  before  he  embarked 
with  Captain  Fumeaux,  came  on 
board.  Yet  there  was  nothing  either 
tender  or  striking  in  their  meeting. 
On  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  oe 
a  perfect  indifference  on  both  sides, 
till  Omai,  having  taksn  hia  V)i«^2M8t 
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down  into  the  cabin,  opened  the 
drawer  where  he  kept  his  red  feathers, 
and  gave  him  a  few.  This  being  pre- 
sently known  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
natives  upon  deck,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  entirely  turned,  and  Ootee,  who 
would  hardly  sneak  to  Omai  before, 
now  begged  that  they  mi^t  be 
"tayos,  *  and  exchange  names. 
Omai  accepted  of  the  honour,  and 
confirmed  it  with  a  present  of  red 
feathers,  and  Ootee,  by  way  of  return, 
sent  ashore  for  a  hog.  But  it  was 
evident  to  every  one  ox  ns  that  it  was 
i^ot  the  man,  but  his  property,  they 
were  in  love  with.  Had  he  not 
shown  them  his  treasure  of  red  fea- 
thers, which  is  the  commodity  in 
greatest  estimation  at  the  island,  I 

Suestion  much  whether  they  would 
ave  bestowed  even  a  cocoa-nut  u|K)n 
him.  Such  was  0mai*8  first  reception 
among  his  countrymen.  I  own  I  never 
expected  it  would  be  otherwise,  but  still 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  valuable  cargo 
of  presents  with  which  the  liberality 
of  nis  friends  in  England  had  loaded 
him  would  be  the  means  of  raising 
him  into  consequence,  and  of  making 
him  respected  and  even  courted  by 
the  first  persons  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Society  lalands.  This 
could  not  but  have  happened  had  he 
conducted  himself  with  any  degree  of 
prudence.  But  instead  of  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  paid  too  little 
regard  to  the  repeated  advice  of  those 
who  wished  him  well,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  duped  by  every  design- 
ing knave. 

From  the  natives  who  came  off  to 
us  in  the  course  of  this  dav  we  learned 
that  two  ships  had  twice  been  in 
Oheitepeha  Bay  since  my  last  visit  to 
this  island,  in  1774,  and  that  they 
had  left  animals  there  such  as  we  had 
on  board.  But  on  further  inquiry  we 
found  thev  were  only  hogs,  dogs, 
goats,  one  bull,  and  the  male  of  some 
other  animal,  which  from  the  imper- 
fect description  now  given  us  we  could 
not  find  out.  The^  told  us  that  these 
ships  had  come  m)m  a  place  called 
'*  Keema,"  by  which  we  guessed  that 

^  Frienda. 
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Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  meant, 
and  that  these  late  visitors  were 
Spaniards.  We  were  informed  that 
the  first  time  they  came  they  built  a 
house,  and  left  four  men  behind  ihem 
— viz.,  two  priests,  a  boy  or  servant, 
and  a  fourth  person,  called  Mateema, 
who  was  much  spoken  of  at  this  time, 
carrying  away  with  them  when  they 
sailed  four  of  the  natives ;  that  in 
about  ten  months  the  same  two  ships 
returned,  bringing  back  two  of  the 
islanders,  the  other  two  having  died 
at  Lima  ;  and  that  after  a  short  stay 
they  took  away  their  own  people,  but 
that  the  house  which  they  had  built 
was  left  standing. 

The  important  news  of  red  feathers 
being  on  board  our  ships  having  been 
conveyed  on  shore  by  Omai*s  friends, 
day  had  no  sooner  b^^un  to  break  next 
morning  than  we  were  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  canoes  crowded  with 
people,  bringing  hogs  and  fruit  to 
market.  At  first,  a  quantity  of  feathers 
not  greater  than  what  miffht  be  got 
from  a  tom-tit  would  pun^ase  a  hog 
of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  weight.  Bat 
as  almost  everybody  in  the  ahipe  was 
possessed  of  some  of  this  precious 
article  in  trade,  it  fell  in  its  value 
above  500  per  cent,  before  night  How- 
ever, even  then  the  balance  was  much 
in  our  favour  ;  and  red  feathers  con- 
tinued to  preserve  their  superiority 
over  every  other  commodity.  Some 
of  the  natives  would  not  part  with  a 
hog  unless  they  received  an  axe  in 
exchange ;  but  nails,  and  beads,  and 
other  trinkets,  which  during  our  for- 
mer vojrages  had  so  great  a  ran  at 
this  island,  were  now  so  much  despised 
that  few  would  deign  so  much  as  to 
look  at  them. 

There  being  but  little  wind  all  the 
morning,  it  was  9  o'clock  before  ve 
could  get  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay, 
where  we  moored  with  two  bowers. 
Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  Omai'i 
sister  came  on  board  to  see  him.  I 
was  happy  to  observe  that,  much  to 
the  honour  of  them  both,  their  meet- 
ing was  marked  with  expressions  of 
the  tenderest  affection,  easier  to  be 
conceived  than  to  be  described.  This 
moving  scene  having  dosed,  and  tht 
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ship  being  properly  moored,  Omai  and 
1  went  aahore.  My  first  oblect  was 
to  pay  a  yisit  to  a  man  whom  my 
friend  represented  as  a  very  extra- 
ordinary personage  indeed,  for  he 
said  that  he  was  the  god  of  Bolabola. 
We  found  him  seatra.  under  one  of 
those  small  awnings  which  they  usually 
carry  in  their  lar^r  canoes.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  and  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  so  that  he  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  upon  a  hand-bar- 


row. Some  called  him  "011a"  or 
**Orra,"  which  is  the  name  of  the 
god  of  Bolabola ;  but  his  ovm  proper 
name  was  Etary.  From  Omai's  ac- 
count of  this  person  I  expected  to 
have  seen  some  religious  adoration 
paid  to  him;  but  excepting  some 
plantain  trees  that  lay  oefore  him 
and  upon  the  awning  under  which  he 
sat,  I  could  observe  nothing  by  which 
he  might  be  distinguished  from  their 
other  chiefs.  Omai  presented  to  him 
a  tuft  of  red  feathers  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  small  stick ;  but,  after  a  little 
conversation  on  indifferent  matters 
with  this  Bolabola  man,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  old  woman,  the  sister 
of  his  mother.  She  was  already  at 
his  feet,  and  had  bedewed  them  plen- 
tifully with  tears  of  joy. 

I  left  him  with  the  old  lady,  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  people  who  had 
gathered  round  him,  and  went  to 
take  a  view  of  the  house  said  to  be 
built  by  the  strangers  who  had  lately 
been  here.  I  found  it  standing  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  beach.  The 
wooden  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed seemed  to  have  been  brought 
tiither  ready  prepared,  to  be  set  up 
occasionally ;  for  all  the  planks  were 
numbered.  It  was  divided  into  two 
small  rooms;  and  in  the  inner  one 
were  a  bedstead,  a  table,  a  bench, 
some  old  hats,  and  other  trifles,  of 
which  the  natives  seemed  to  be  very 
careful,  as  also  of  the  house  itself 
which  had  suffered  no  hurt  frx>m  the 
weather,  a  shed  having  been  built 
over  it  There  were  scutUes  all  anmnd 
which  served  as  air  holes ;  and  per- 
iiaps  they  were  also  meant  to  fire  from 
with  muskets,  if  ever  this  should  be 
found  necessary.    At  a  little  distanct 


from  the  fix>nt  stood  a  wooden  cross, 
on  the  transverse  part  of  which  was 
cut  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Chri8tu8  vincU" 

And  on  the  perpendicular  part  (which 
confirmed  our  coujecture  tnat  the  two 
ships  were  Spanish) : 

**  CaroluB  III,  Imperai,  1774." 


On  the  other  side  of  the  post  I  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  prior  visits 
of  the  English  by  inscribing : 

**  Oeorgius  Tertius  Hex, 

Annia  1767, 

1769,  1773,  1774,  k  1777." 

The  natives  pointed  out  to  us,  near 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  grave  of  the 
Commodore  of  the  two  ships,  who  had 
died  here  while  they  lay  in  the  bay 
the  first  time.  His  name,  as  they 
pronounced  it,  was  Oreede.  What- 
ever the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  this  island  might  be,  they 
seemed  to  have  taken  ^|reat  pains  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  inha- 
bitants; who  upon  every  occasion 
mentioned  them  with  the  stronj^est 
expressions  of  esteem  and  veneration. 

1  met  with  no  chief  of  any  consider- 
able note  on  this  occasion  excepting 
the  extraordinaiy  personage  above  de- 
scribed. Waheiaaooa,  the  sovereign 
of  Tiaraboo  (as  this  psjt  of  the  island 
is  called),  was  now  absent;  and  I 
afterwards  found  that  he  was  not 
the  same  person,  though  of  the  same 
name,  with  the  chief  whom  I  had 
seen  here  during  my  last  voyage,  but 
his  brother,  a  boy  of  about  ten  years 
of  age,  who  had  succeeded  upon  the 
death  of  the  elder  Waheiadooa,  about 
twenty  months  before  our  arrival.  We 
also  learned  that  the  celebrated  Obercii 
was  dead,  but  that  Otoo  and  all  our 
other  friends  were  living.  When  I 
returned  from  viewing  the  house  and 
cross  erected  by  the  Spaniards,  I 
found  Omai  holding  forth  to  a  large 
company ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  be  got  away  to 
accompany  me  on  board,  where  I  had 
an  important  afiiur  to  settle. 

On  our  landing  [on  the  17th]  we 
first  visited  £tac^^ii^<c^^tMrcss^^^%> 
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hand-barrow,  attended  us  to  a  large 
house,  where  he  was  set  down,  and 
we  seated  onrselves  on  each  side  of 
him.  I  caused  a  piece  of  Tongataboo 
cloth  to  be  spread  out  before  us,  on 
which  I  laid  the  presents  I  intended 
to  make.  Presently  the  young  chief 
came,  attended  by  his  mother  and 
several  principal  men,  who  all  seated 
themselves  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cloth,  facing  us.  Then  a  man  who 
sat  by  me  made  a  speech,  consisting 
of  short  and  separate  sentences,  part 
of  which  was  dictated  by  those  about 
him.  He  was  answered  by  one  from 
the  opposite  side,  near  the  chief. 
Etary  spoke  next,  then  Omai ;  and 
both  of  them  were  answered  from  the 
same  quarter.  These  orations  were 
entirely  about  my  arriTal,  and  con- 
nections with  them.  The  person  who 
spoke  last  told  me,  amongst  other 
tnings,  that  the  men  of  '*Ueema," 
that  is,  the  Spaniards,  had  desired 
them  not  to  suffer  me  to  come  into 
Oheitepeha  Bay  if  1  should  return 
any  more  to  the  island,  for  that  it 
belonged  to  them ;  but  that  they  were 
so  far  from  paying  any  regard  to  this 
request,  that  he  was  authorised  now 
to  make  a  formal  surrender  of  ^e 
province  of  Tiaraboo  to  me,  and  every- 
thing in  it ;  which  marks  very  plainly 
that  these  people  are  no  strangers  to 
the  policy  of  acconmiodating  them- 
selves to  present  circumstances.  At 
length  the  young  chief  was  directed 
by  his  attendant  to  come  and  em- 
brace me  ;  and  by  way  of  confirming 
this  treatyof  friendship  we  exchanged 
names.  The  ceremony  being  clo^, 
he  and  his  friends  accompanied  me  on 
board  to  dinner. 

Omai  had  prepared  a  *'  maro,"  com- 
posed of  red  and  yellow  feathers,  which 
ne  intended  for  Otoo,  the  King  of  the 
whole  island ;  and,  considering  where 
we  were,  it  was  a  present  of  very  great 
value.  I  said  all  that  I  could  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  produce  it  Aow, 
wishing  him  to  keep  it  on  board  till 
an  opportunity  should  offer  of  pre- 
senting it  to  Otoo  with  his  own  hands. 
But  he  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
honesty  and  fiaelity  of  nis  country- 
men to  ttke  my  tdncc.     'K«thisi% 
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would  serve  him  but  to  cany  it  ashore 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  give  it  to 
Waheiadooa,  to  be  by  him  forwarded 
to  Otoo,  in  order  to  its  being  added 
to  the  royal  *'maro."  He  thought 
by  this  mana^ment  that  he  should 
oblige  both  chiefs ;  whereas  he  highly 
disobliged  the  one  whose  fayour  was 
of  the  most  consequence  to  him,  with- 
out gaining  any  reward  from  the 
other.  What  I  had  foreseen  hap- 
pened ;  for  Waheiadooa  kept  the 
"maro**  for  himself,  and  only  sent 
to  Otoo  a  very  small  piece  of  feathers, 
not  the  twentieth  part  of  what  be- 
longed to  the  magnificent  present.  On 
the  19th  this  young  chief  made  me  a 
present  of  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs,  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  and  some  cloth.  In  the 
evening  we  played  off  some  fireworks, 
which  both  astonished  and  entertained 
the  numerous  spectators. 

This  day  some  of  our  gentlemen  in 
their  walks  found  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  Indeed,  from  their  account, 
this  was  not  to  be  doubted,  for  they 
described  the  altar  and  every  other 
constituent  part  of  such  a  place  of 
worship.  However,  as  thi^  men- 
tioned at  the  same  time  that  two  men 
who  had  the  care  of  it  would  not  suffer 
them  to  go  in,  I  thought  that  Uiey 
mi^ht  be  mistaken,  and  had  the 
cunosity  to  pay  a  visit  to  it  myself. 
The  supposea  chapel  proved  to  be  a 
"toopapaoo,"  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  late  Waheiadooa  lay  as  it  were 
in  state.  It  was  in  a  pretty  large 
house,  which  was  enclosed  with  a  low 
palisade.  The  *'  toopapaoo  "  was  un- 
commonly neat,  ana  resembled  one 
of  those  Uttle  houses,  or  awnings,  be- 
longing to  their  large  canoes.  Per- 
haps it  had  originally  been  employed 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  covered, 
and  hung  round  with  cloth  and  mats 
of  different  colours  so  as  to  have  a 
pretty  effect  There  was  one  piece  of 
scarlet  broad-doth  four  or  five  yaids 
in  length  conspicuous  amonff  the 
other  ornaments,  which  no  doubt  hsd 
besn  a  present  from  the  Spanianls. 
This  (doth,  and  a  few  tassels  ca  fettthcrs 
which  our  gentlemen  suprxMnd  to  be 
silk^  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of  a 
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chapel ;  for  whatever  else  was  want- 
ing to  create  a  resemblance,  their  im- 
agination  supplied ;  and  if  they  had 
not  previously  known  that  there  had 
been  Spaniards  lately  here  they  could 
not  possibly  have  made  the  mistake. 
Small  oiferings  of  fruit  and  roots 
seemed  to  be  daily  made  at  this  shrine, 
as  some  pieces  were  quite  fresh.  These 
were  deposited  upon  a  **  whatta,*'  or 
altar,  wnich  stood  without  the  pali- 
sades ;  and  within  these  we  were  not 
permitted  to  enter.  Two  men  con- 
stantly attended  night  and  day,  not 
only  to  watch  over  tne  place,  but  also 
to  dress  and  undress  the  "  toopapaoo. " 
For  when  I  first  went  to  survey  it,  the 
cloth  and  its  appendages  were  all 
rolled  up ;  but  at  my  request  the  two 
attendants  hung  it  out  m  order,  first 
dressing  themselves  in  clean  white 
robes.  They  told  me  that  the  chief 
had  been  dead  twenty  months. 

Having  taken  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
water,  and  finished  all  our  other  ne- 
cessarv  operations,  on  the  22d  I 
brought  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  which 
had  been  put  on  shore  here  to  graze, 
and  made  ready  for  sea.  In  the 
morning  of  the  2dd,  while  the  ships 
were  unmooring,  Omai  and  I  landed 
to  take  leave  of  the  young  chief. 
While  we  were  with  him,  one  of  those 
enthusiastic  persons  whom  they  call 
*'£atooas,"  from  a  persuasion  liiat 
they  are  ^ssessed  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Divinity,  came  and  stood  before 
us.  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  not  in  his  right  senses,  and  his 
only  dress  was  a  large  quantity  of 
plantain  leaves  wrapped  round  his 
waist  He  spoke  in  a  low  squeaking 
voice  so  as  hardly  to  be  understood, 
at  least  not  by  me.  But  Omai  said 
that  he  comprehended  him  perfectly, 
and  that  he  was  advising  Wahoiadooa 
not  to  go  with  me  to  Matavai,  an  ex- 
pedition which  I  had  never  heard  he 
intended,  nor  had  I  ever  made  such  a 
proposal  to  him.  The  "  Eatooa  "  also 
foretold  that  the  ships  would  not  set 
to  Matavai  that  day.  But  in  this  lie 
was  mistaken,  though  appearances 
now  rather  favoured  his  prediction, 
there  not  being  a  breath  of  wind  in 
any  direction.    While  he  was  prophe- 


sying, there  fell  a  very  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  which  made  every  one  run  for 
shelter  but  himself,  who  seemed  not 
to  regard  it.  He  remained  squeaking 
by  us  about  half-an-hour,  and  then 
retired.  No  one  paid  any  attention 
to  what  he  uttered,  though  some 
laughed  at  him.  I  asked  the  chief 
what  he  was,  whether  an  ' '  Earee  "  or  a 
'*  Towtow,"  and  the  answer  I  received 
was,  that  he  was  "taatoeno,"  that 
is,  a  bad  man.  And  3ret,  notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  little  notice 
any  of  uie  natives  seemed  to  take  of 
the  mad  prophet,  superstition  has  to 
far  got  the  better  of  their  reason  that 
they  firmly  believe  such  persons  to  be 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  **  £a- 
tooa."  Omai  seemed  to  be  very  well 
instructed  about  them.  He  said  that 
durinff  the  fits  that  came  upon  them 
they  JKuew  nobody,  not  even  their 
most  intimate  acquaintances;  and 
that  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  be 
a  man  of  property  he  will  ver^  often 
give  away  every  movable  he  u  pos- 
sessed of  if  his  friends  do  not  put 
them  out  of  his  reach  ;  and  when  he 
recovers,  will  inquire  what  had  be- 
come of  those  very  things  which  he 
had  but  just  before  distributed,  not 
seeming  to  have  the  least  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  done  while  the  fit  was 
upon  him. 

As  soon  as  I  got  on  board  a  light 
breeze  springing  up  at  £.,  we  got 
under  sail  and  steered  for  Matavai 
Bay,  where  the  Resolution  anchored 
the  same  eveninff.  But  the  Discovery 
did  not  get  in  tul  the  next  moTumg, 
so  that  half  of  the  man's  prophecy 
was  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  II. 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Otoo^ 
the  King  of  the  whole  island,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  canoes  full  of 
people,  came  from  Oparre,  his  place 
of  residence ;  and  having  landed  on 
Matavai  Point,  sent  a  message  on 
board  expressinjg^  his  desire  to  see  me 
there.  Accordmgly  I  landed,  accom- 
panied by  Omai  and  saicoa  ^  ^2&s^  ^S^* 
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cers.  We  found  a  prodigious  number 
of  people  assemblect  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  was  the 
King,  attended  by  his  father,  his  two 
brothers,  and  three  sisters.  I  went 
up  first  and  saluted  him,  being  fol- 
lowed by  Omai,  who  kneeled  and  em- 
braced his  legs.  He  had  prepared 
himself  for  thu  ceremony  by  dressing 
himself  in  his  very  best  suit  of  clothes, 
and  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  modesty.  Nevertheless, 
very  little  notice  was  taken  of  him. 
Perhaps  envy  had  some  share  in  pro- 
ducing this  cold  reception.  He  made 
the  cMef  a  present  of  a  large  piece  of 
red  feathers  and  about  two  or  three 
yards  of  gold  cloth  ;  and  I  gave  him 
a  suit  of  fine  linen,  a  gold-laced  hat, 
some  tools,  and,  what  was  of  more 
value  than  all  the  other  articles,  a 
quantity  of  red  feathers  and  one  of 
tne  bonnets  in  use  at  the  Friendly 
Islands. 

After  the  hurry  of  this  visit  was 
over,  the  King  and  the  whole  roval 
family  accompanied  me  on  board,  fol- 
lowed,  by  several  canoes  laden  with  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  have  served  the  companies  of 
both  ships  for  a  week.  Eacn  of  the 
family  owned,  or  pretended  to  own, 
a  part,  so  that  I  had  a  present  from 
every  one  of  them  ;  and  every  one  of 
them  had  a  separate  present  in  return 
from  me,  which  was  the  great  object 
in  view.  Soon  after,  the  King's 
mother,  who  had  not  been  present  at 
the  first  interview,  came  on  board, 
bringing  with  her  a  (quantity  of  pro- 
visions and  cloth,  which  she  divided 
between  me  and  Omai.  For  although 
he  was  but  little  noticed  at  first  by 
his  countrymen,  they  no  sooner 
gained  the  knowledge  of  his  riches 
than  they  began  to  court  his  friend- 
ship. I  encouraged  this  as  much  as 
I  could,  for  it  was  my  wish  to  fix  him 
with  Otoo.  As  I  intended  to  leave  all 
my  European  animals  at  this  island, 
I  thought  he  would  be  able  to  give 
some  instruction  about  the  manage- 
ment of  them  and  about  their  use. 
Besides,  I  knew  and  saw  that  the 
farther  he  was  from  his  native  island 
^eivouid  be  the  better  reapectfid.  But 
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unfortunately  poor  Omai  rejected  my 
advice,  and  conducted  himself  in  so 
imprudent  a  manner  that  he  soon  lost 
the  friendship  of  Otoo,  and  of  every 
other  person  of  note  in  Otaheite.  He 
associated  with  none  but  vagabonds 
and  strangers,  whose  sole  views  were 
to  plunder  him  ;  and  if  I  had  not  in- 
terfered they  would  not  have  left 
him  a  single  article  worth  the  carry- 
ing from  tne  island.  This  necessarily 
drew  upon  him  the  ill-will  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  who  found  that  they 
could  not  procure  from  any  one  in  the 
ships  such  valuable  presents  as  Omai 
bestowed  on  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
his  companions. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  a  party 
of  us  accompanied  Otoo  to  Opaire, 
taking  with  us  the  poultry  with 
which  we  were  to  stock  the  island. 
They  consisted  of  a  peacock  and  hen 
(which  Lord  Bessborough  was  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  for  this  purpose  a  few 
days  before  I  left  London),  a  turkey 
cock  and  hen,  one  gander  and  three 
geese,  a  drake  and  four  ducks.  All 
these  I  left  at  Oparre  in  the  possession 
of  Otoo;  and  the  geese  and  ducks 
began  to  breed  before  we  sailed.  We 
found  there  a  gander  which  the  na- 
tives told  us  was  the  same  that  Cap- 
tain Wallis  had  given  to  Oberea  ten 
years  before,  several  goats,  and  the 
Spanish  buU,  which  they  kept  tied 
to  a  tree  near  Otoo's  house.  I  never 
saw  a  finer  animal  of  his  kind.  He 
was  now  the  property  of  Etaiy,  and 
had  been  brought  from  Oheitepeha  to 
this  place  in  order  to  be  shipped  for 
Bolaoola.  But  it  passes  my  com- 
prehension how  they  can  contrive  to 
carry  him  in  one  of  their  canoea.  If 
we  had  not  arrived,  it  would  have 
been  of  little  consequence  who  had 
the  property  of  him,  as  without  a 
cow  he  could  be  of  no  use,  and  none 
had  been  left  with  him.  Though  the 
natives  told  us  that  there  were  oows 
on  board  the  Spanish  ships,  and  itaX 
they  took  them  away  with  them,  I 
cannot  believe  this,  and  should  raUier 
suppose  that  they  had  died  in  the 
passage  from  Lima.  The  next  day  1 
sent  the  three  cows  that  I  had  on 
board  to  this  bull ;  and  the  bull  which 
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I  had  brought,  the  horse  and  mare, 
and  sheep,  I  put  ashore  at  Matavai 
Haying  thus  disposed  of  these  iwu- 
sengers,  I  found  myself  lightenea  of 
a  very  heavy  burthen.  The  trouble 
and  vexation  that  attended  the  bring- 
ing of  this  living  cargo  thus  far  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived ;  but  the  satis- 
faction that  I  felt  in  having  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  fulfil  his  Majesty's 
humane  design  in  sendinff  such  valu- 
able animals  to  supply  &e  wants  of 
two  worthy  nations,  sufficiently  re- 
compensed me  for  the  many  anxious 
hours  I  had  passed  before  this  subor- 
dinate object  of  m^  voyage  could  be 
carried  into  execution. 

As  I  intended  to  make  some  stay 
here,  we  set  up  the  two  observatories 
on  Matavai  Pomt.  Adioinine  to  them 
two  tents  were  pitchea  for  tne  recep- 
tion of  a  guard,  and  of  such  people 
as  it  might  be  necessary  to  leave  on 
shore  in  different  departments.  At 
this  station  I  entrusted  the  command 
to  Mr  King,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
attended  the  observations  for  ascer- 
taining the  going  of  the  time-keeper 
and  other  purposes.  During  our  stay 
various  necessary  operations  employed 
the  crews  of  both  ships.  The  Dis- 
covery's mainmast  was  carried  ashore 
and  made  aa  good  as  ever.  Our  sails 
and  water-ca]ftk8  were  repaired ;  the 
ships  were  calked ;  and  the  rigging 
all  overhauled.  We  also  inspectoa 
all  the  bread  that  we  had  on  board 
in  casks,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  but  little  of  it  was  damaged. 
On  the  26th  I  had  a  piece  of  ground 
cleared  for  a  garden,  and  planted  it 
with  several  articles,  very  few  of 
which  I  believe  the  natives  will  ever 
look  after.  Some  melons,  potatoes, 
and  two  pine-apple  plants  were  in  a 
fair  way  of  succeeding  before  we  left 
the  place.  I  had  brought  from  the 
Friendly  Islanda  several  shaddock 
trees.  These  I  also  planted  here,  and 
the^  can  hardly  fail  of  success,  unless 
their  growth  should  be  checked  by 
the  same  premature  curiosity  which 
destroyed  a  vine  planted  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Oheitepeha.  A  number 
of  the  natives  ^t  together  to  taste 
the  first  fruit  it  bore;  but  as  the 


^pes  were  still  sonr  tl^ey  considered 
it  as  littie  better  than  poison,  and  it 
was  unanimously  determined  to  tread 
it  under  foot  In  that  state  Omai 
found  it  by  chance,  and  was  oveijoyed 
at  the  discovery;  for  he  had  a  full 
confidence  that  if  he  had  but  grapes 
he  could  easily  make  wine.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  several  slips  cut  frt>m  off 
the  tree  to  carry  away  with  him,  and 
we  pruned  and  put  in  order  the  re- 
mains of  it  Probably  grown  wise  by 
Omai's  instructions,  they  may  now 
suffer  the  fruit  to  grow  to  perfection, 
and  not  pass  so  haisty  a  sentence  upon 
it  again. 

We  had  not  been  eight-and-forty 
hours  at  anchor  in  Matavai  Bay  be- 
fore we  were  visited  by  our  old  frienda 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  last  voyage.  Not  one  of 
them  came  empty-handed,  so  that  we 
had  more  provisions  than  we  knew 
what  to  do  with.  What  was  still 
more,  we  were  under  no  apprehen- 
sions of  exhausting  the  island,  which 
presented  to  our  eyes  every  mark  of 
the  most  exuberant  plenty  in  every 
article  of  refre^ment  Soon  after 
our  arrival  here,  one  of  the  natives 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  carried,  witii 
them  to  Lima  paid  us  a  visit;  but  in 
his  external  appearance  he  was  not 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  Us 
count^rnien.  However,  he  had  not 
foigot  some  Spanish  words  which  he 
had  acquired,  though  he  pronounced 
them  badly.  Amongst  them  the 
most  frequent  were  "  Si,  Sefior; "  and 
when  a  stranger  was  introduced  to 
him  he  did  not  fail  to  rise  up  and 
accost  him  as  well  as  he  could.  We 
also  found  here  the  young  man  whom 
we  called  Oedidee,  but  whose  real 
name  is  Heete-heete.'  I  had  carried 
him  from  Ulietea  in  1773,  and  brought 
him  back  in  1774,  after  he  had  visited 
the  Friendly  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
Easter  Island,  and  the  Marquesas^ 
and  been  on  board  my  ship  in  that 
extensive  navigation  about  seven 
months.  He  was  at  least  as  tenaci- 
ous of  his  good  breeding  as  the  man 
who  had  heen  at  Lima^  and  "Tesi 
Sir,"  or  "If  you  please.  Sir,"  were 
as  frequentiy  repeated  by  him  aa  "  Si^ 
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Seilor"  was  by  the  other.  Heete- 
heete,  who  is  a  native  of  Bolabola, 
had  arriyed  in  Otaheite  about  three 
months  before,  with  no  other  inten- 
tion that  we  conld  learn  than  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity,  or  perhaps  some 
other  fayourite  passion,  which  are 
very  often  the  only  object  of  the 
pursuit  of  other  travelling  gentlemen. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  modes  and  even  garb  of  his 
countrymen  to  ours ;  for  though  I 
gave  him  some  clothes  which  our  Ad- 
miralty Board  had  been  pleased  to 
send  for  his  use  (to  which  i  added  a 
chest  of  tools  and  a  few  other  articles 
as  a  present  from  myself),  he  declined 
wearing  them  after  a  few  days.  This 
instance,  and  that  of  the  person  who 
had  been  at  Lima,  may  be  urged  as  a 
proof  of  the  strong  propensity  natural 
to  man  of  returning  to  nabits  acquired 
at  an  early  age,  and  only  interrupted 
by  accident.  And  perhaps  it  may  be 
concluded  that  even  Omai,  who  had 
imbibed  almost  the  whole  £nglish 
manners,  will  in  a  very  short  time 
after  our  leaving  him,  like  Oedidee 
and  the  visitor  of  Lima,  return  to  his 
own  native  garments. 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th  a  man 
came  from  Oheitepeha,  and  told  us 
that  two  Spanish  ships  had  anchored 
in  that  bay  the  night  before ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  intelligence  he 
produced  a  piece  of  coarse  blue  cloth, 
which  he  said  he  cot  out  of  one  of 
the  ships,  and  whidi,  indeed,  to  ap- 
pearance was  almost  quite  new.  He 
abided  that  Mateema  was  in  one  of 
the  ships,  and  that  they  were  to  come 
down  to  Matavai  in  a  day  or  two. 
Some  other  circumstances  which  he 
mentioned  with  the  foregoing  ones, 
gave  the  story  so  much  the  air  of 
truth,  that  I  despatched  Lieutenant 
Williamson  in  a  boat  to  look  into 
Oheitepeha  Bay ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  put  the  ships  into  a  proper 
posture  of  defence.  For  though 
England  and  Spain  were  in  peace 
when  I  left  Europe,  for  aught  I  Knew 
a  different  scene  might  by  this  time 
have  opened.  However,  on  further 
inquiry  we  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  fellow  who  brought  the  intelli- 1 


gence  had  imposed  upon  us ;  and  this 
was  put  beyond  all  doubt  when  Hr 
Williamson  returned  next  day,  who 
made  his  report  to  me  that  he  had 
been  at  Oheitepeha,  and  fonnd  that 
no  ships  were  there  now,  and  that 
none  had  been  there  since  we  left  it 
The  people  of  this  port  of  the  island 
where  we  now  were,  indeed,  told  us 
from  the  beginning  that  it  was  a 
fiction  invented  by  tiioae  of  Tiaraboo. 
But  what  view  they  could  have  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  unless  they 
supposed  that  the  report  would  have 
some  effect  in  making  us  quit  the 
island,  and  by  that  means  deprive 
the  people  of  Otaheite-nooe  of  the 
advantages  they  might  reap  from  our 
ships  continuing  there;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  parts  of  the  island 
being  inveterate  enemies  to  each  other. 
From  the  time  of  our  arrival  at 
Matavai  the  weather  had  been  very 
unsettled,  with  more  or  leas  rain 
every  day,  till  the  29th ;  before  which 
we  were  not  able  to  get  equal  altitudes 
of  the  sun  for  ascertaining  the  going 
of  the  time-keeper.  The  same  cause 
also  retarded  tne  calking  and  other 
necessary  repairs  of  the  shipa.  In 
the  evening  of  this  day  the  natives 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  both  from 
on  board  the  ships  and  from  oar 
station  on  shore,  for  what  reason  we 
could  not  at  first  learn,  thongh  in 
general  wo  guessed  it  arose  from  their 
knowing  that  some  theft  had  been 
committed,  and  apprehending  punish- 
ment on  that  account.  At  length  1 
understood  what  had  happened.  One 
of  the  surgeon's  mates  had  been  in 
the  country  to  purchase  curiosities, 
and  had  taken  with  him  four  hatchets 
for  that  purpose.  Having  employed 
one  of  the  natives  to  carry  them  for 
him,  the  fellow  took  an  opportunity 
to  run  off  with  so  valuable  a  prise. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
flight,  in  which  Otoo  himself  and  his 
whole  family  had  joined ;  and  it  wss 
with  difficulty  that  I  stopped  them, 
after  following  them  two  or  three 
miles.  As  I  had  resolved  to  take  no 
measures  fur  the  recovery  of  Uie 
hatchets,  in  order  to  pot  my  people 
upon  their  guard  against  such  n^li- 
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gence  for  the  future,  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  the  natives  back  and 
in  restoring  everything  to  its  usual 
tranquillity. 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  Otoo  and 
his  people  had  been  confined  to  us; 
but  next  morning  a  new  scene  of 
business  opened  by  the  arrival  of 
some  messengers  from  Eimeo  or  (as 
it  is  much  oftener  called  by  the  na* 
tives)  Morea,^  with  intelligence  that 
the  people  in  that  island  were  in 
arms,  and  that  Otoo's  partisans  there 
had  been  worsted  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  the  mountains.  The  quarrel 
between  the  two  islands,  which  com- 
menced in  1774,  had,  it  seems,  partly 
subsisted  ever  since.     .     .    . 

On  the  arrival  of  these  messengers, 
all  the  chiefs  who  happened  to  be  at 
Matavai  assembled  at  Otoo's  house, 
where  I  actually  was  at  the  time,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  into 
their  council.  One  of  the  messengers 
opened  the  business  of  the  assembly 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length ; 
but  I  understood  little  of  it  besides 
its  ^neral  purport,  which  was  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  of  affairs  in  Eimeo, 
and  to  excite  the  assembled  chiefs  of 
Otaheite  to  arm  on  the  occasion. 
This  opinion  was  combated  by  others 
who  were  against  commencing  hos- 
tilities ;  and  the  debate  was  carried 
on  wit^  great  order,  no  more  than 
one  man  speaking  at  a  time.  At  last 
they  became  very  noisy,  and  I  ex- 
pected that  our  meeting  would  have 
ended  like  a  Polish  Diet.  But  the 
contending  great  men  cooled  as  fast 
as  they  grew  warm,  and  order  was 
soon  restored.  At  length  the  party 
for  war  prevailed,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  strong  force  should  be 
sent  to  assist  their  mends  in  Eimeo. 
But  this  resolution  was  far  from  being 
unanimous.  Otoo  during  the  whole 
debate  remained  silent,  except  that 
now  and  then  he  addressed  a  word  or 
two  to  the  speakers.  Those  of  the 
council  who  were  for  prosecuting  the 
war  applied  to  me  for  my  assistimce  ; 
and  all  of  them  wanted  to  know  what 

^  Morea,  according  to  Dr  Forster, 
is  a  district  in  Eimeo. 
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part  I  would  take.  Omai  was  sent  for 
to  be  my  interpreter ;  but  as  he  could 
not  be  found  I  was  obliged  to  speak 
for  myself^  and  told  them,  as  well  as 
I  could,  that  as  I  was  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  dispute,  and  as  the 
people  of  Eimeo  had  never  offended 
me,  I  could  not  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  hostilities  against 
them.  Witn  this  declaration  they 
either  were  or  seemed  satisfied.  The 
assembly  then  broke  up ;  but  before 
I  left  them  Otoo  desired  me  to  come 
to  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  bring 
Omai  with  me.  Accordingly,  a  party 
of  us  waited  upon  him  at  the  ap- 

Eointed  time,  and  we  were  conducted 
y  him  to  his  father,  in  whose  pre- 
sence the  dispute  with  Eimeo  was 
again  talked  over.  Being  very  desir- 
ous of  devising  some  method  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation,  I  sounded 
the  old  chief  on  that  head  ;  but  we 
found  him  deaf  to  any  such  proposal, 
and  fully  determined  to  prosecute  the 
war.  He  repeated  the  solicitations 
which  I  had  already  resisted  about 
^ving  them  my  assistence.  On  our 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  war, 
we  were  told,  that  some  vears  ago  a 
brother  of  Waheiadooa,  of  Tiaraboo, 
was  sent  to  Eimeo,  at  the  request  of 
Maheine,  a  popular  chief  of  that 
island,  to  be  their  king ;  but  that  he 
had  not  been  there  a  week  before 
Maheine,  having  caused  him  to  be 
killed,  set  up  for  himself,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Tierateboonooe,  his  sisteriB  son, 
who  became  the  lawful  heir,  or  else 
had  been  pitohed  upon  by  the  people 
of  Otaheite  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  death  of  the  other. 

Towha,  who  is  a  relation  of  Otoo 
and  chief  of  the  district  of  Tettaha,  a 
man  of  much  weight  in  the  island, 
and  who  had  been  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armament  fitted  out 
against  Eimeo  in  1774,  happened  not 
to  be  at  Matevai  at  this  time,  and 
consequently  was  not  present  at  any 
of  these  consultations.  It,  however, 
appeared  that  he  was  no  stranger  to 
what  was  transacted,  and  that  he  en- 
tered with  more  spirit  into  the  affair 
than  any  other  chief.  For  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  8e^tfi^Si^)R!c  %. 
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messenger  arrived  from  him  to  ac- 
quaint Otoo  that  he  had  killed  a  man 
to  he  sacrificed  to  "Eatooa,"  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  the  god  against 
j^Iimeo.  This  act  of  worship  was  to 
be  performed  at  the  great  "moral" 
at  Attahooroo,  and  Otoo's  presence,  it 
seems,  was  absolutely  necessaiy  on  that 
solemn  occasion.  That  the  onerin^  of 
human  sacrifices  is  part  of  the  religi- 
ous institutions  of  this  island  had 
been  mentioned  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville on  the  authority  of  the  native 
whom  he  carried  with  him  to  France. 
During  my  last  visit  to  Otaheite,  and 
while  1  had  opportunities  of  convers- 
ing with  Omai  on  the  subject,  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  admit  that  such  a 
practice,  however  inconsistent  with 
the  general  humanity  of  the  jieople, 
was  nere  adopted.  But  as  this  was 
one  of  those  extraordinary  facts  about 
which  many  are  apt  to  retain  doubts 
unless  the  relater  himself  has  had 
ocular  proofs  to  confirm  what  he  had 
heard  u'om  others,  I  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
highest  evidence  of  its  certainty  by 
being  present  myself  at  the  solemnity, 
and  accordingly  proposed  to  Otoo  that 
I  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
To  this  he  readily  consented,  and  we 
immediately  set  out  in  my  boat,  with 
my  old  friend  Potatou,  Mr  Anderson, 
and  Mr  Webber,  Omai  following  in  a 
canoe.  In  our  way  we  landed  upon 
a  little  island  which  lies  off  Tettaha, 
where  we  found  Towha  and  his  re- 
tinue. After  some  little  conversation 
between  the  two  chiefs  on  the  subject 
of  the  war,  Towha  addressed  himself 
to  me,  asking  my  assistance.  When 
I  excused  myself,  he  seemed  angry  ; 
thinking  it  strange  that  I,  who  liad 
always  declared  myself  to  be  the  friend 
of  their  island,  would  not  now  go  and 
fight  against  its  enemies.     Before  we 

J)arted,  he  gave  to  Otoo  two  or  three  red 
(Bathers  ti^  up  in  a  tuft,  and  a  lean, 
half-starved  dog  was  put  into  a  canoe 
that  was  to  accompany  us.  We  then  em- 
barked again,  taking  on  board  a  priest 
who  was  to  assist  at  the  solemnity. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  at  Attahooroo, 
which  was  about  %  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon,  Otoo  expressed  hia  desire 
that  the  seamen  might  be  ordered  to 
remain  in  the  boat ;  and  that  Mr 
Anderson,  Mr  Webber,  and  myself, 
might  take  off  our  hats  as  soon  as  we 
should  come  to  the  "morai,"  to 
which  we  immediately  proceeded,  at- 
tended by  a  great  many  men  and 
some  boys,  but  not  one  woman.  We 
found  four  priests  and  their  attend- 
ants or  assistants  waiting  for  a&  The 
dead  body,  or  sacrifice,  was  in  a  small 
canoe  that  lay  on  the  beach,  and 
partly  in  the  wssh  of  the  sea,  fronting 
the  "moral."  Two  of  the  priesti^ 
with  some  of  their  attendants,  wen 
sitting  by  the  canoe ;  the  others  st 
the  *'  moral."  Our  company  sto^wd 
about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  from  the 
priests.  Here  Otoo  placed  himself; 
we  and  a  few  others  standing  by  him, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people  remained 
at  a  greater  distance. 

The  ceremonies  now  becan.  One 
of  the  priest's  attendants  oronght  a 
young  plantain  tree  and  laid  it  down 
before  Otoo.  Another  approadied 
with  a  small  tuft  of  red  feathers, 
twisted  on  some  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  with  which  he  toudied  one 
of  the  King's  feet,  and  then  retirBd 
with  it  to  his  companions.  One  of  the 
priests  seated  at  tne  "  moral,"  facing 
those  who  were  upon  the  beach,  now 
began  a  long  prayer,  and  at  certain 
times  sent  down  young  plantain  trees, 
which  were  laid  upon  the  sacrifice. 
During  this  prayer,  a  man  who  stood 
by  the  officiating  priest  held  in  his 
hands  two  bundles,  seemingly  of 
cloth.  In  one  of  them,  as  we  after- 
ward found,  was  the  royal  "maro," 
and  the  other,  if  I  may  be  sUowed 
the  expression,  was  the  ark  of  the 
''EUttooa."  As  soon  as  the  prayer 
was  ended,  the  priests  at  the  "  moral,'* 
with  their  attendants,  went  and  sit 
down  by  those  upon  the  beach,  carry* 
ing  with  them  the  two  bundles. 
Here  they  renewed  their  prayers,  dar- 
ing which  the  plantain  trsea  wtn 
taken  one  by  one,  at  different  times, 
from  off  the  sacrifice,  which  was  pCLTtly 
wrapped  up  in  cocoa  leaves  and  smaU 
branches.  It  was  now  taken  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  laid  upon  the  beach* 
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with  the  feet  to  the  sea.  The  priests 
placed  themselves  aronnd  it,  some 
ttitting  and  others  standing,  and  one 
or  more  of  them  repeated  sentences 
for  about  ten  minutes.  The  dead 
body  was  now  uncovered,  by  remov- 
ing the  leaves  and  branches,  and  laid 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  sea- 
shore. One  of  the  priests  then,  stand- 
ing at  the  feet  of  it,  pronounced  a 
long  prayer,  in  which  he  was  at  times 
joinea  bv  the  others,  each  holding  in 
his  hand  a  tuft  of  red  feathers.  In 
the  course  of  this  prayer,  some  hair 
was  pulled  off  the  head  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  the  left  eye  taken  out ;  both 
which  were  presented  to  Otoo,  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  green  leaf.  He  did  not, 
however,  touch  it,  but  gave  to  the 
man  who  presented  it  the  tuft  of 
feathers  which  he  had  received  from 
Towha.  This,  with  the  hair  and 
eye,  was  carried  back  to  the  priests. 
Soon  after,  Otoo  sent  to  them  another 
piece  of  feathers,  whichhe  had  given  me 
in  the  morning  to  keep  in  my  pocket. 
During  some  part  of  this  last  cere- 
mony, a  kingfisher  making  a  noise  in 
the  trees,  Otoo  turned  to  me,  saying, 
**  That  is  the  *  Eatooa,'"  and  seemed 
to  look  upon  it  to  be  a  good  omen. 

The  bc^y  was  then  carried  a  little 
way,  with  its  head  toward  the 
'* moral,"  and  laid  under  a  tree; 
near  which  were  fixed  three  broad 
thin  pieces  of  wood  differently  but 
rudely  carved.  The  bundles  of  cloth 
were  laid  on  a  part  of  the  "  moral ;" 
and  the  tufts  of  red  feathers  were 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  sacrifice, 
round  which  the  priests  took  their 
stations;  and  we  were  now  allowed 
to  go  as  near  as  we  pleased.  He  who 
seemed  to  be  the  cnief  priest  sat  at 
a  small  distance,  and  spoke  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  with  different 
tones  and  gestures ;  so  that  he  seemed 
often  to  expostulate  with  the  dead 
person,  to  whom  he  constantly  ad- 
dressed himself;  and  sometimes  asked 
several  questions,  seemingly  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  lus  having 
been  killed.  At  other  times  he  made 
several  demands,  as  if  the  deceased 
either  now  had  power  himself,  or 
interest  with  the  Divinity,  to  engage 


him  to  comply  with  such  requests. 
Amonffst  which,  we  understood,  he 
asked  him  to  deUver  Eimeo,  Maheine 
its  chief,  the  hogs,  women,  and  other 
things  of  the  island,  into  their  hands ; 
which  was,  indeed,  the  en>ress  inten- 
tion of  the  sacrifice.  He  then  chanted 
a  prayer,  which  lasted  half-an-hour, 
in  a  whining,  melancholy  tone,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  priests;  in 
which  Potatou  and  some  others  joined. 
In  the  course  of  this  prayer  some  more 
hair  was  plucked  by  a  priest  from  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  and  put  upon  one 
of  the  bundles.     After  this  the  chief 

Eriest  prayed  alone,  holding  in  his 
and  the  feathers  which  came  from 
Towha.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
gave  them  to  another,  who  prayed  in 
tike  manner.  Then  all  the  tufts  of 
feathers  were  laid  upon  the  bundles 
of  cloth ;  which  closed  the  ceremony 
at  this  place. 

The  corpse  was  then  carried  up  to 
the  most  conspicuous   part  of  the 
"morai,"with  the  feathers,  the  two 
bundles  of  cloth,  and  the  drums;  the 
last   of  which   beat   slowly.      The 
feathers  and  bundles  were  laid  against 
the  pile  of  stones,  and  the  corpse  at 
the  toot  of  them.    The  priests,  having 
again  seated  themselves  round  it,  re- 
newed their  prayers;  while  some  of 
Uie  attendants  dug  a  hole  about  two 
feet  deep,  into  which  they  threw  the 
unhappy  victim,  and  covered  it  with 
earth  and  stones.     While  they  were 
putting  him  into  the  grave,  a  boy 
squeaked  aloud,  and  Omai  said  to  me 
that  it  was  the  "Eatooa."    During 
this  time,  a  fire  having  been  made, 
the  dog  before  mentioned  was  pro- 
duced,  and  killed  by  twisting  his 
neck  and  suffocating  him.     The  hair 
was  singed  off,  and  the  entrails  taken 
out  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  where 
they  were  left  to  consume.     But  the 
heaj*t,  Uver,  and  kidneys  were  only 
roasted  by  being  laid  on  the  stones 
for  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  body  of 
the  dog,  after  being  besmeared  with 
the  blood  which  had  been  collected  in 
a  cocoa-nut  shell  and  dried  over  the 
fire,  was,  with  the  liver,  &c.,  carried 
and  laid  down  before  the  priests,  who 
sat  preying  round  the  gjca^v^     '^^vst 
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continued  their  ejaculations  over  the 
dog  for  some  time,  while  two  men,  at 
intervals,  beat  on  two  drums  very 
loud ;  and  a  boy  screamed,  as  before, 
in  a  loud,  shrill  voice  three  different 
times.  This,  as  we  were  told,  was  to 
invite  the  "Eatooa"  to  feast  on  the 
banquet  that  they  had  prepared  for 
him.  As  soon  as  the  priests  had 
ended  their  prayers,  the  carcase  of 
the  do^,  with  what  belonged  to  it, 
were  laid  on  a  "  whatta,"  or  scaffold, 
about  six  feet  high,  that  stood  close 
by,  on  which  lay  the  remains  of  two 
other  dogs  and  of  two  pigs  which  had 
lately  been  sacrificed  ana  at  tliis  time 
emitted  an  intolerable  stench.  This 
kept  us  at  a  greater  distance  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  required 
of  us.  For  after  the  victim  was  re- 
moved from  the  seaside  toward  the 
'*  morai, "  we  were  allowed  to  approach 
as  near  as  we  pleased.  Indeed,  after 
that,  neither  seriousness  nor  attention 
were  much  observed  by  the  specta- 
tors. When  the  do^  was  put  upon 
the  ''whatta,"  the  priests  and  attend- 
ants gave  a  kind  of  shout,  which 
closed  the  ceremonies  for  the  present. 
The  day  being  now  also  closed,  we 
were  conducted  to  a  house  belonging 
to  Potatou,  where  we  were  entertained 
and  lodged  for  the  night  We  had 
been  told  that  the  religious  rites 
were  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning; 
and  I  would  not  leave  the  place, 
while  anything  remained  to  be  seen. 

Being  unwilling  to  lose  any  part  of 
the  solemnity,  some  of  us  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  action  pretty  early,  but 
found  nothing  going  forward.  How- 
ever, soon  after,  a  pig  was  sacrificed 
and  laid  upon  the  same  ''whatta'* 
with  the  others.  About  8  o'clock, 
Otoo  took  us  again  to  the  "morai," 
where  the  priests  and  a  great  number 
of  men  were  by  this  time  assembled. 
The  two  bundles  occupied  the  place 
in  which  we  had  seen  tnem  deposited 
the  preceding  evening ;  the  two  drums 
stood  in  the  front  of  the  "morai," 
but  somewhat  nearer  it  than  before ; 
and  the  priests  were  beyond  them. 
Otoo  placed  himself  between  the  two 
drums,  and  desired  me  to  stand  by 
him.     The  ceremony  be^s&xL  aa  usual 
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with  bringing  a  young  plantain-tree 
and  laying  it  down  at  the  King's  feet 
After  this  a  praver  was  repeated  by 
the  priests,  who  held  in  their  hands 
several  tufts  of  red  feathers,  and  also 
a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  which  I 
had  given  to  Otoo  on  my  fint  arrival, 
and  which  had  been  conBecrated  to 
this  use.  When  the  priests  had  made 
an  end  of  the  prayer,  they  changed 
their  station,  placing  themselves  be- 
tween us  and  the  "  morai;"  and  one 
of  them — the  same  person  who  had 
acted  the  principal  part  the  day 
before — ^began  another  prayer,  whid 
lasted  about  half-an-hoor.  During 
the  continuance  of  this,  the  tufts  of 
feathers  were  one  by  one  carried  and 
laid  upon  the  ark  of  the  "  Eatooa." 

Some  little  time  after,  four  pigi 
were  produced;  one  of  which  was 
immediately  killed,  and  the  others 
were  taken  to  a  sty  hard  by,  probably 
reserved  for  some  future  occasion  of 
sacrifice.  One  of  the  bnndles  was 
now  untied,  and  it  was  found,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  to  contain  the 
"maro,"  with  which  these  peoi^e 
invest  their  kings ;  and  which  se^ns 
to  answer  in  some  degree  to  the  Euro- 
pean ensigns  of  royalty.  It  was  care- 
fully taken  out  of  the  cloth  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapjied  up,  and  spread 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground  before 
the  priests.  It  is  a  gii^dle  about  five 
yards  lon^  and  fifteen  inches  broad; 
and  from  its  name  seems  to  be  put  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  com- 
mon "maro,"  or  piece  of  cloth,  used 
by  these  people  to  wrap  round  the 
waist.  It  was  ornamented  with  red 
and  vellow  feathers,  but  mostly  with 
the  latter,  taken  from  a  dove  found 
upon  the  island.  The  one  exhd  was 
bordered  with  eight  pieces,  each  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  horse-shoe, 
having  their  edges  fringed  with  black 
feathers.  The  other  end  was  forked, 
and  the  points  were  of  different 
lengths.  The  feathers  were  in  squart 
compartments,  ranged  in  two  rowi^ 
and  otherwise  so  disposed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect  Thej  nid 
been  first  pasted  or  fixed  upon  some 
of  their  own  country  cloth,  and  then 
sewed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pen* 
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dant  which  Captain  Wallis  had  dis- 
played, and  left  flying  ashore,  the 
hrst  time  that  he  landed  at  Matavai. 
This  was  what  they  told  us  ;  and  we 
had  no  reason  to  doaht  it,  as  we 
conld  easily  trace  the  remains  of  an 
English  pendant  About  six  or  eight 
inches  square  of  the  "  maro  "  was  un- 
ornamented ;  there  being  no  feathers 
upon  that  space,  except  a  few  that  had 
been  sent  by  Waheiadooa,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  priests  made  a  long 
prayer  relative  to  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and,  if  I  mistook  not,  thev 
called  it  the  prayer  of  the  "maro.  ' 
When  it  was  finished,  the  badge  of 
royalty  was  carefully  folded  up,  put 
into  the  cloth,  and  deposited  again 
upon  the  ' '  morai. "  The  other  bundle 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  ark,  was  next  opened  at 
one  end ;  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
^  near  enough  to  examine  its  myster- 
ious contents.  The  information  we 
received  was,  that  the  "  Eatooa  "  to 
whom  they  had  been  sacrificing,  and 
whose  name  is  "  Ooro,"  was  concealed 
in  it ;  or  rather  what  is  supposed  to 
represent  him.  This  sacred  repository 
is  made  of  the  twisted  fibres  of  the 
husk  of  tiie  cocoa-nut,  shaped  some- 
what like  a  laree  fid,  or  sugar-loaf — 
that  is,  roundiBn,  with,  one  end  much 
thicker  than  the  other.  We  had  very 
often  got  small  ones  from  different 
people,  but  never  knew  their  use  before. 
By  this  time  the  pig  that  had  been 
killed  was  cleaned,  and  the  entrails 
taken  out  These  happened  to  have 
a  considerable  share  of  those  convul- 
sive motions  which  often  appear  in 
different  parts  after  an  animal  is 
killed;  and  this  was  considered  by 
the  spectators  as  a  very  favourable 
omen  to  the  eirpedition  on  account  of 
which  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered. 
After  being  exposed  for  some  time, 
that  those  who  choose  might  examine 
their  appearancea,  the  entrails  were 
carried  to  the  pnests  and  laid  down 
before  them.  While  one  of  the  num- 
ber prayed,  another  inspected  the 
entrails  more  narrowly,  and  kept 
taming  them  gently  with  a  stick.  ^ 

^  There  is  a  grotesque  analogy  be> 


When  they  had  been  sufficiently 
examined,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
fire  and  left  to  consume.  The  sacri- 
ficed pig,  and  its  liver,  &c,  were  now 
put  upon  the  "whatta"  where  the 
dog  had  been  dejposited  the  day  be- 
fore ;  then  all  the  feathers,  except 
the  ostrich  plume,  were  enclosed 
with  the  *'  Eatooa  "  in  the  ark ;  and 
the  solemnity  finally  closed.  Four 
double  canoes  lay  upon  the  beach 
before  the  place  of  sacrifice  all  the 
morning.  On  the  fore-part  of  each 
of  these  was  fixed  a  small  platform 
covered  with  palm-leaves  tied  in 
mysterious  knots;  and  thia  also  is 
called  a  "moraL"  Some  cocoa-nuts, 
plantains,  pieces  of  bread-fruit,  fish, 
and  other  things,  lav  upon  each  of 
these  naval  "morais.  We  were  told 
that  they  belonged  to  the  **  Eatooa ;" 
and  that  they  were  to  attend  the 
fleet  designed  to  go  against  Eimeo. 

The  unhappy  victim  offered  to  the 
object  of  their  woiship  upon  this  oc- 
casion seemed  to  be  a  middle-aged 
man,  and,  as  we  were  told,  was  a  tow- 
tow — ^that  is,  one  of  the  lowest  class 
of  the  people.  But,  alter  all  my 
inquiries,  I  could  not  learn  that  he 
had  been  pitched  upon  on  account  of 
any  particular  crime  committed  by 
him  meriting  death.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  generallv  make 
choice  of  such  guilty  persons  ror  their 
sacrifice ;  or  else  of  common  low  fel- 
lows, who  stroll  about  from  place  to 
place  and  from  island  to  island  with- 
out having  any  fixed  abode  or  any 
visible  wav  of  getting  an  honest  live- 
lihood ;  of  which  description  of  men 
enouffh  are  to  be  met  with  at  these 
islands.  Having  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  appearance  of  the 
body  of  the  poor  sufferer  now  offered 
up,  I  could  0  Dserve  that  it  was  bloody 
about  the  head  and  face,  and  a  good 
deal  bruised  upon  tiie  right  temple, 
which  marked  the  manner  of  his  being 

tween  these  South  Sea  soothsayers 
and  the  Roman  "haruspioes,"  whose 
never  highly-honoured  craft  it  was  to 
draw  omens  of  good  or  ill  from  the 
entrails  of  victims  slain  in  the  same 
sort  of  interrogatory  sacrifiaa^ 
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killed.  And  we  were  told  that  he  had 
been  privately  knocked  on  the  head 
with  a  stone.  Those  who  are  devoted 
to  suffer,  in  order  to  perform  this 
bloody  act  of  worship,  are  never  ap- 
prized of  their  fate  till  tiie  blow  is 
given  that  puts  an  end  to  their  exist- 
ence. Whenever  any  one  of  the  great 
chiefs  thinks  a  human  sacrifice  neces- 
sary on  any  particular  emergency,  he 
E itches  upon  the  victim.  Some  of 
is  trusty  servants  are  then  sent,  who 
fall  upon  him  suddenly  and  put  him 
to  death  with  a  club  or  by  stoning 
him.  The  King  is  next  acquainted 
with  it,  whose  presence  at  the  solemn 
rites  that  follow  is,  as  I  was  told, 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  indeed  on 
the  present  occasion  we  could  observe 
that  Otoo  bore  a  principal  part.  The 
solemnity  itself  is  called  "Poore 
Eree,"  or  chief's  prayer;  and  the 
victim,  who  is  offered  up,  "Taata- 
taboo,"  or  consecrated  man.  This 
is  the  only  instance  where  we  have 
heard  the  word  ''taboo  "  used  at  this 
island,  where  it  seems  to  have  the 
same  mysterious  signification  as  at 
Tonga ;  though  it  is  there  applied  to 
all  cases  where  things  are  not  to  be 
touched.  But  at  Otaheite  the  word 
**raa"  serves  the  same  purpose,  and 
is  full  as  extensive  in  its  meaning. 

The  "moral "  (which,  undoubtedly, 
is  a  place  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and 
burial,  at  the  same  time)  where  the 
sacrifice  was  now  offered,  is  that  where 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  whole  island 
is  always  buried,  and  is  appropriated 
to  his  family  and  some  of  tne  princi- 
pal people.  It  differs  little  from  the 
common  ones  except  in  extent.  Its 
principal  part  is  a  large,  oblong  pile 
of  stones,  lying  loosely  upon  each 
other,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  contracted  towards  the  top,  with 
a  square  area  on  each  side  loosely  paved 
with  pebble  stones,  under  which  the 
bones  of  the  chiefs  are  buried.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  end  nearest 
the  sea  is  the  place  where  the  sacri- 
fices are  offered;  which,  for  a  con- 
siderable extent,  is  also  loosely  paved. 
There  is  here  a  very  large  scaffold,  or 
"whatta,"  on  which  the  offerincs  of 
fruits  and  other  vegi&tablQa  are  laid. 
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But  the  animals  are  deposited  on  a 
smaller  one,  already  mentioned,  and 
the  human  sacrifices  are  buried  onder 
different  parts  of  the  pavement.  There 
are  several  other  relics  which  ignorant 
superstition  had  scattered  about  this 
place  ;  such  as  small  stones,  raised  in 
different  parts  of  the  pavement,  some 
with  bits  of  cloth  tied  round  them, 
others  covered  with  it ;  and  upon  the 
side  of  the  larse  pile  which  fronts  the 
area  are  placed  a  ^^reat  many  pieces  of 
carved  wood,  which  are  sappoaed  to 
be  sometimes  the  residence  of  thdr 
divinities,  and  consequently  held 
sacred.  But  one  place,  more  partieo* 
lar  than  the  rest,  is  a  heap  of  stones, 
at  one  end  of  the  laiga  "whatta^" 
before  which  the  sacrifice  was  offered, 
with  a  kind  of  platform  at  one  side. 
On  this  are  laid  the  akulla  of  all  the 
human  sacrifices,  which  are  taken  up 
after  they  have  been  sevend  months 
underground.  Just  above  them  are 
placed  a  great  number  of  the  pieces 
of  wood ;  and  it  was  also  hero  where 
the  "maro"  and  the  other  bundles 
supposed  to  contain  the  god  "Ooro" 
(and  which  I  call  the  axk)  were  hud 
during  the  ceremony,  a  oii«amstanoe 
which  denotes  its  agreement  with  the 
altar  of  other  nations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
practice  so  horrid  in  its  own  nature, 
and  so  destructive  of  that  inviolahk 
right  of  self-preservation  which  every 
one  is  bom  with,  should  be  found 
still  existing ;  and  (such  is  the  power 
of  superstition  to  counteract  die  first 
principles  of  humanity !)  existing 
amongst  a  people  in  many  other  re- 
spects emerged  from  the  brutal  man- 
ners of  savace  life.  What  is  still  worse, 
it  is  probable  that  these  bloody  rites 
of  worship  are  prevalent  throo^ioat 
all  the  wide  extended  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  similarity  of  cus- 
toms and  language  which  our  late 
voyages  have  enabled  ns  to  trace  be- 
tween the  most  distant  of  these  ialaiids« 
makes  it  not  unlikely  that  aome  of 
the  most  important  articlaa  of  their 
relifl^ions  institutions  should  agrea 
Ana,  indeed,  we  have  the  most  au- 
thentic information  that  human  sacri- 
fices continue  to  be  offered  at  tht 
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Friendly  IslaDds.  When  I  described 
the  "Natche"  at  Tongataboo,  I  men- 
tioned that,  on  the  approaching  sequel 
of  that  festival,  we  had  been  told  tnat 
ten  men  were  to  be  sacrificed.  This  may 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
religious  massacre  in  that  island.  And 
though  we  should  suppose  that  never 
more  than  one  person  is  sacrificed  on 
any  single  occasion  at  Otaheite,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  occa- 
sions happen  so  frequently  as  to  make 
a  shocking  waste  oi  the  human  race ; 
for  I  counted  no  less  than  forty-nine 
skulls  of  former  victims  lying  before 
the  "  mond  "  where  we  saw  one  more 
added  to  the  number.  And  as  none 
of  those  skulls  had  as  yet  suffered  any 
considerable  change  from  the  weather, 
it  may  hence  be  infeired  that  no  great 
length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  at 
least  this  considerable  number  of  un- 
happy wretches  had  been  offered  upon 
this  altar  of  blood. 

The  custom,  though  no  considera- 
tion can  make  it  cease  to  be  abomin- 
able, might  be  thought  lessdetrimental 
in  some  respects  if  it  served  to  impress 
any  awe  for  the  Divinity,  or  rererence 
for  religion,  upon  the 'minds  of  the 
multitude.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
beine  the  case,  that  though  a  great 
number  of  people  had  assemblmi  at 
the  "morai  '  on  this  occasion,  they 
did  not  seem  to  show  any  proper 
reverence  for  what  was  doing  or  say- 
ing during  the  celebration  of  Uie  rites. 
And  Omai  happening  to  arrive  after 
they  had  begun,  many  of  the  spec- 
tators flockea  round  him  and  were 
enga^^  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
making  him  relate  some  of  his  adven- 
tures, which  they  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  regardless  of  the 
solemn  offices  performing  by  their 
priests.  Indeed,  the  pnests  them- 
selves, except  the  one  who  chiefly 
repeatetl  the  prayers,  either  frt>m  their 
being  familiarised  to  such  objects,  or 
from  want  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  institutions,  observed  very 
little  of  that  solemnity  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  religious  performances 
their  due  weight.  Their  dress  was 
only  an  ordinary  one ;  they  conyersed 
together  without  scruple ;  and  the  only 
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attempt  made  by  them  to  preserve  any 
appearance  of  decency  was  by  exerting 
tneir  authority  to  prevent  the  people 
from  coming  upon  the  yery  spot  where 
the  ceremonies  were  performed,  and 
to  suffer  us  as  strangers  to  advance  a 
little  forward.  They  were,  however, 
very  candid  in  their  answers  to  any 
questions  that  were  put  to  them  con- 
cerning the  institution  ;  and  particu- 
larly on  being  asked  what  the  intention 
of  it  was.  They  said  Uiat  it  was  an 
old  custom,  and  was  agreeable  to  their 
god,  who  delighted  in,  or  in  other 
words  came  and  fed  upon,  the  sacri- 
fices; in  consequence  of  which  he 
complied  with  their  petitions.  Upon 
its  being  objected  that  he  could  not 
feed  on  these,  as  he  was  neither  seen 
to  do  it,  nor  were  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  quickly  consumed  ;  and  that 
as  to  the  human  victim  they  pre- 
vented his  feeding  on  him  by  burying 
him  :  to  all  this  they  answered,  that 
he  came  in  the  night,  but  invisibly ; 
and  fed  only  on  the  soul  or  immaterial 
part,  which  according  to  their  doctrine 
remains  about  the  place  of  sacrifice 
until  the  body  of  the  victim  be  entirely 
wasted  by  putrefaction. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
deluded  people  may  learn  to  entertain 
the  same  horror  of  murdering  their 
fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  nimish 
such  an  invisible  banquet  to  their  god, 
as  they  now  haye  of  feeding  corpor^ly 
on  human  flesh  themselves.  And  vet 
wo  haye  great  reason  to  believe  tW 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  can- 
nibals. We  were  told  (and  indeed 
partly  saw  it)  that  it  is  a  necessary 
ceremony,  when  a  poor  yrretch  is 
sacrificeo,  for  the  pnest  to  take  out 
the  left  eye.  This  ne  presents  to  the 
king,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  which 
he  desires  hun  to  open  ;  but  instead 
of  putting  it  in,  immediately  with- 
draws it.  This  they  call  "  eating  the 
man,"  or  "food  for  the  chief;*'  and 
perhaps  we  may  observe  here  some 
traces  of  former  times,  when  the  dead 
body  was  really  feasted  upon.  But, 
not  to  insist  upon  this,  it  is  certain 
that  human  sacrifices  are  not  the  only 
barbarous  custom  we  find  still  prevail- 
ing amongst  this  benevolent,  humasAk 
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people.  For  besides  cutting  out  the 
law-bones  of  their  enemies  slain  in 
battle,  which  they  carry  about  as 
trophies,  they  in  some  measure  offer 
their  dead  bodies  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
"£atooa."  Soon  after  a  battle  in 
which  they  have  been  victors,  they 
collect  all  the  dead  that  have  fallen 
into  their  hands,  and  bring  them  to 
the  **  moral,"  where  with  a  great  deal 
of  ceremony  they  dig  a  hole  and  bury 
them  all  in  it,  as  so  manv  offerings  to 
the  gods ;  but  their  skulls  are  never 
after  taken  up. 

Their  own  grreat  chiefs  that  fall  in 
battle  are  treated  in  a  different  man- 
ner. We  were  informed  that  their 
late  King  Tootaha,  Tubourai-tamaide, 
and  anoUier  chief  who  fell  with  them 
in  the  battle,  fought  with  those  of 
Tiaraboo,  and  were  brought  to  this 
*  *  morai, "  at  Attahooroo.  There  their 
bowels  were  cut  out  by  the  nriests 
before  the  ffreat  altar ;  and  the  bodies 
afterward  buried  in  three  different 
places,  which  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
m  the  great  pile  of  stones  that  com- 
pose the  most  conspicuous  part  of  this 
*' morai."  And  their  common  men 
who  also  fell  in  this  battle  were  all 
buried  in  one  hole  at  the  foot  of  the 
pile.  This  Omai,  who  was  present, 
told  me  was  done  the  day  after  the 
Iwttle,  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, and  in  the  midst  of  a  p^eat 
concourse  of  people,  as  a  thanksgiving 
offering  to  the  **  Eatooa,"  for  the  vic- 
tory mey  had  obtained ;  while  the 
vanquished  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  There  they  remained  a 
week  or  ten  days,  till  the  fury  of  the 
victors  was  over,  and  a  treaty  set  on 
foot  bv  which  it  was  agreed  that  Otoo 
should  be  declared  King  of  the  whole 
island  ;  and  the  solemnity  of  invest- 
ing him  with  the  "maro"  was  per- 
formed at  the  same  ''morai,"  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  close  of  the  very  sinffular  scene 
exhibited  at  the  "morai/'  which  I 


have  faithfully  described  in  the  last 
Chapter,  leaving  us  no  other  bonnes 
in  Attahooroo,  we  embarked  slxmt 
noon  in  order  to  return  to  Matavii, 
and  in  our  way  visited  Towha,  nho 
had  remained  on  the  little  island 
where  we  met  him  the  day  before. 
Some  conversation  passed  between 
Otoo  and  him  on  the  present  postan 
of  public  affairs,  and  then  the  latter 
solicited  me  once  more  to  join  them 
in  their  war  against  Eimeo.  By  my 
positive  refusal  I  entirely  lost  tlie 
good  graces  of  this  chief.     .     .    . 

On  the  14th,  a  party  of  us  dined 
ashore  with  Omai,  who  gave  exoeUent 
fare,  consisting  offish,  fowls,  pork,  and 

Suddings.  After  dinner,  I  attended 
)too,  who  had  been  one  of  the  partj, 
back  to  his  house,  where  I  found  w 
his  servants  very  busy  getting  a 
quantity  of  provisions  ready  for  me. 
Amongst  other  articles  there  was  a 
large  hog,  which  the^  killed  in  my 
presence.  The  entrails  were  divided 
into  eleven  portions,  in  sach  a  man- 
ner that  eacn  of  them  contained  a  hit 
of  ever3rtfaing.  These  portions  were 
distributed  to  the  servants,  and  some 
dressed  theirs  in  the  same  oven  with 
the  hog,  while  others  carried  off  mi- 
dressed  what  had  come  to  their  share. 
There  was  also  a  lai^  pudding,  the 
whole  process  in  making  which  Isaw. 
It  was  composed  of  bread-fruit,  ripe 
plantains,  taro,  and  palm,  or  Fai^ 
danus,  nuts,  each  rasped,  scraped,  or 
beat  up  fine,  and  baked  by  itself. 
A  quantitv  of  juice  expressed  frcua 
cocoa-nut  kernels  was  put  into  a  large 
tray  or  wooden  vessel.  The  other 
articles,  hot  from  the  oven,  were  de- 
posited in  this  vessel,  and  a  few  hot 
stones  were  also  put  in,  to  make  the 
contents  simmer.  Three  or  four  men 
made  use  of  sticks  to  stir  the  semal 
ingredients,  till  they  were  incorpo- 
rated one  with  another,  and  the  juice 
of  the  cocoa-nut  was  turned  to  oil ;  so 
that  the  whole  mass  at  last  became  of 
the  consistency  of  a  hasty-pudding. 
Some  of  these  puddings  are  exoeUent, 
and  few  tliat  we  mu^e  in  England 
e^ual  them.  I  seldom  or  neTerdined 
without  one  when  I  could  get  it,  which 
was  not  always  the  case.    Otoo's  hog 
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being  baked,  and  the  pudding  which 
I  have  described  being  made,  they, 
together  with  two  living  ho^  and  a 
quantity  of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  were  put  into  a  canoe  and  sent 
on  board  my  ship,  followed  by  my- 
self and  all  the  royal  family. 

The  following  evening,  a  young 
ram  of  the  Cape  breed,  that  had  been 
lambed,  and  with  ^at  care  brought 
up  on  board  the  ship,  was  killed  by  a 
dog.  Incidents  are  of  more  or  less 
consequence,  as  connected  with  situa- 
tion. In  our  present  situation,  de- 
sirous as  I  was  to  propagate  this  useful 
race  amongst  these  isluids,  the  loss 
of  the  ram  was  a  serious  misfortune, 
as  it  was  the  only  one  I  had  of  that 
breed,  and  I  had  only  one  of  the 
English  breed  left  And  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  we  played  off  some 
fireworks  before  a  great  concourse  of 
people. 

The  next  day  a  ivurty  of  us  dined 
with  our  former  shipmate,  Oedidee,  on 
fish  and  pork.  The  nog  weighed  about 
thirty  pounds  ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  it  was  alive,  dressed, 
and  brougnt  upon  the  table  within 
the  hour.  Vfe  had  but  just  dined, 
when  Otoo  came  and  asked  me  if  my 
belly  was  fall  ?  On  my  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  4ie  said,  **  Then  come 
along  with  me."  I  accordingly  went 
with  him  to  his  father's,  where  I 
found  some  people  employed  in  dress- 
ing two  girls  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fine  cloth,  after  a  very 
singular  fashion.  The  one  end  of 
each  piece  of  cloth,  of  which  there 
was  a  good  many,  was  held  up  over 
the  heads  of  the  girls,  while  tne  re- 
mainder was  wrapped  round  their 
bodies,  under  the  arm-pits.  Then 
the  upper  ends  were  let  fall,  and 
hung  down  in  folds  to  the  ground 
over  the  other,  so  as  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  a  circular  hoop-petticoat. 
Afterwards,  round  the  outside  of  all, 
were  wrapped  several  pieces  of  differ- 
ently coloured  cloth,  which  consider- 
ably increased  the  size ;  so  that  it  was 
not  less  than  five  or  six  yards  in  cir- 
cuit, and  the  weight  of  this  singular 
attire  was  as  much  as  the  poor  girls 
could  support.    To  each  were  hung 


two  "taames,"  or  breast-plates,  by 
way  of  enriching  the  wnole,  and 
giving  it  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Thus  equipped,  they  were  conducted 
on  board  the  ship,  together  with 
several  hogs  and  a  Quantity  of  firuit, 
which,  witn  the  clotn,  was  a  present 
to  me  firom  Otoo*s  father.  Persons  of 
either  sex  dressed  in  this  manner  are 
called  <*atee;"  but  I  believe  it  is 
never  practised  except  when  lai^ 
presents  of  cloth  are  to  be  made.  At 
least  I  never  saw  it  practised  upon 
any  other  occasion,  nor,  indeed,  had 
I  ever  such  a  present  before  ;  but  both 
Captain  ClerKe  and  I  had  cloth  given 
to  us  afterwards  thus  wrapped  roimd 
the  bearers.  The  next  day  I  had  a 
present  of  five  hogs  and  some  fruit 
from  Otoo,  and  one  ho^  and  some 
firuit  from  each  of  his  sisters.  Kor 
were  other  provisions  wanting.  For 
two  or  three  days  great  quantities  of 
mackerel  had  been  caught  by  the 
natives,  within  the  reef,  in  seines; 
some  of  which  they  brought  to  the 
ships  and  tents,  and  sold. 

Otoo  was  not  more  attentive  to  sup- 
ply our  wants  by  a  succession  of  pre- 
sents, than  he  was  to  contribute  to  our 
amusement  by  a  succession  of  diver- 
sions, A  party  of  us  having  gone 
down  to  Oparre  on  the  10th,  he  treated 
us  with  what  may  be  called  a  play. 
His  three  sisters  were  the  actr^ses ; 
and  the  dresses  they  appeared  in  were 
new  and  el^ant,  that  is,  more  so 
than  we  had  usually  met  with  at  any 
of  these  islands.  JBut  the  mrindpal 
object  I  had  in  view  this  day  m  going 
to  Oparre  was  to  take  a  view  of  an 
embalmed  corpse,  which  some  of  our 
gentiemen  had  happened  to  meet  with 
at  that  place,  near  the  residence  of 
Otoo.  On  inouiry  I  found  it  to  be 
the  remains  of  Tee,  a  chief  well  known 
to  me  when  I  was  at  this  island  dur« 
ing  my  last  voyage.  It  was  lying  in 
a  "toopapaoo,"  more  elegantly  con- 
structea  than  their  common  ones, 
and  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
lately  seen  by  us  at  Oheitepeha,  in 
which  the  remains  of  Waheiadooa  are 
deposited,  embalmed  in  tiie  same  man* 
ner.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place, 
the  body  was  under  cio^et  %si^'vrv^ 
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ped  up  in  cloth  within  the  "toopa- 

Eaoo ;"  but  at  mv  desire  the  man  who 
ad  the  care  of  it  brought  it  out  and 
laid  it  upon  a  kind  of  bier,  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  had  as  full  a  view  of 
it  as  we  could  wish  ;  bat  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go  within  the  pales  that 
enclosed  the  "  toopapaoo."     After  he 
had  thus  exhibited  the  corpse,   he 
hung  the  place  with  mats  and  cloth, 
sodisposed  as    to    produce  a  very 
pretty  eflfect.      We  found  the  body 
not  only  entire  in  every  part,    but 
what  surprised  us  much  more,  was 
that  putrefaction  seemed  scarcelv  to 
be  begun,  as  there  was  not  the  least 
disasreeable    smell  proceeding  from 
it,  ^ough  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
hottest,  and  Tee  had  been  dead  above 
four  months.     The  only  remarkable 
alteration  that  had  happened  was  a 
shrinking  of  the  muscular  parts  of  the 
eyea  ;  but  the  hair  and  nails  were  in 
their  original  state,  and  still  adhered 
finnly;  and  the  several  joints  were 
quite  pliable,  or  in  that  kind  of  re- 
laxed state  which  happens  to  persons 
who  faint  suddenly.     Such  were  Mr 
Anderson's  remarks  to  me,  who  also 
told  me,  that  on  his  inquiring  into 
the  method  of  effecting  this  preserva- 
tion of  their  dead  bodies,  he  nad  been 
informed  that  soon  after  their  death 
they  are  disembowelled  by  drawing 
the  intestines  and  other  viscera  out 
at  the  anus,  and  the  whole  cavity  is 
then  filled  or  stuffed  with  cloth  intro- 
duced through  the  same  part ;  that 
when  any  moisture  appeared  on  the 
skin  it  was  carefully  aried  up,  and 
the  bodies  afterward  rubbed  all  over 
with  a  large  quantity  of  perfumed 
cocoa-nut  oil,  which  being  frequently 
repeated,    preserved    them    a   great 
manv  months,  but  at  last  they  gra- 
dually moulder  away.     This  was  the 
information  Mr  Anderson  received ; 
for  my  own  part  I  could  not  learn 
any  more  about  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion than  what  Omai  told  me,  who 
said  that  they  made  use  of  the  juice 
of  a  plant  which  grows  amongst  the 
mountains  ;  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  and  of 
frequent  washing  with  sea-water.     I 
was  also  told  that  the  bodies  of  all 
their  great  men  v^o  ^iieOL  «k  i:a.\?qx«1 


death  are  preserved  in  this  manner; 
and  that  they  expose  them  to  public 
view  for  a  considerable  time  after. 
At  first  they  are  laid  out  every  day 
when  it  does  not  rain,  afterwards  the 
intervals  become  greater  and  greater, 
and  at  last  they  are  seldom  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  from 
Oparee,  where  we  left  Otoo  and  all 
the  royal  family ;  and  I  saw  none  of 
them  till  the  12th,  when  all  but  the 
chief  himself  paid  me  a  visit.      He, 
as  they  told  me,  was  gone  to  Atta- 
hooroo  to  assist  this  day  at  another 
human  sacrifice  which  the  chief  of 
Tiaraboo  had  sent  thither  to  be  offered 
up  at  the   **  morai."      This  second 
instance  within  the  course  of  a  few 
days  was  too  melancholy  a  proof  how 
numerous  the  victims  of  this  bloody 
superstition  are  amongst  this  humane 
people.      I  would  have  been  present 
at  this  sacrifice  too  had  I  known  of 
it  in  time,  for  now  it  was  too  late. 
From  the  very  same  cause  I  missed 
being  present  at  a  public  transaction 
which  had  passed  at  Oparre  the  pre- 
ceding day,  when  Otoo,  with  all  the 
solemnities  observed  on  such  occa- 
sions, restored  to  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  King  Tootaha  the 
lands  and  possessions  wnich  had  been 
withheld  from  them  ever  since  his 
death.      Probably  the  new  sacrifice 
was  the  concluding  ceremony  of  what 
may  be  called  the  reversal  of  attainder. 
The  following  evening  Otoo  returned 
from  exercising  this  most  disagreeable 
of  all  his  duties  as  Sovereign ;  and 
the  next  day,  being  now  honoured 
with  his  company.  Captain  Gierke  and 
I,  mounted  on  horseoieu^k,  took  a  ride 
round  the  plain  of  Matavai,  to  the 
very  great  surprise  of  a  great  train  of 
people  who  attended  on  the  occasion, 
gazmg  upon  us  with  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  if  we  had  been  Centaun. 
Omai,  indeed,  had  once  or  twice  be* 
fore  this  attempted  to  get  on  horse- 
back, but  he  had  as  often  been  thrown 
off  before  he  could  contrive  to  seat 
himself;  so  that  this  was   the  fiist 
time  thev  had  seen  anybody  ride  a 
horse.      What  Captain  Gierke  and  I 
begjui  was  after  tnis  repeated  every 
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day  while  we  stayed,  by  one  or  another 
of  our  people,  and  yet  the  curiosity 
of  the  natives  continuedstill  unabated. 
They  were  exceedingly  delighted  with 
these  animals,  after  they  had  seen  the 
use  that  was  made  of  them ;  and  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  they  conveyed  to 
them  a  better  idea  of  the  greatness  of 
other  nations  than  all  the  other  novel- 
ties put  together  that  their  European 
visitors  had  carried  amongst  them. 
Both  the  horse  and  mare  were  in  good 
case,  and  looked  extremely  well. 

The  next  day,  Etary  or  OUa,  the 
cod  of  Bolabolaj  who  had  for  several 
days  past  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Matavai,  removed  to  Oparre,  at- 
tended bv  several  sailing  canoes.  We 
were  told  that  Otoo  did  not  approve 
of  his  being  so  near  our  station, 
where  his  people  could  more  easily 
invade  our  property.  I  must  do  Otoo 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  took  every 
method  prudence  could  suggest  to 
prevent  thefts  and  robberies ;  and  it 
was  more  owing  to  his  regulations 
than  to  our  circumspection  that  so 
few  were  committed.  He  had  taken 
care  to  erect  a  little  house  or  two  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  behind  our 
post,  and  two  others  close  to  our  tents 
on  the  bank  between  the  river  and 
the  sea.  In  all  these  places  some  of 
his  own  people  constantly  kept  watch, 
and  his  fatner  generally  resided  on 
Matavai  Point,  so  that  we  were  in  a 
manner  surrounded  by  them.  Thus 
stationed,  thev  not  only  guarded  us 
in  the  night  from  thieves,  but  could 
observe  everything  that  passed  in  the 
day,  and  were  ready  to  collect  contri- 
butions from  such  girls  as  had  private 
connections  with  our  people,  which 
was  generally  done  every  morning. 
So  that  the  measures  adopted  by  him 
to  secure  our  safety  at  the  same  time 
served  the  more  essential  purpose  of 
enlarging  his  own  profits.  Otoo  in- 
forming me  that  nis  presence  was 
necessary  at  Oparre,  where  he  was  to 
^ve  audience  to  the  great  personage 
from  Bolabola,  and  asKing  me  to  ac- 
company him,  I  readily  consented  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  something 
worth  our  notice.  Accordingly  I 
went  with  liim  in  tbe  morning  of  the 


16th,  attended  by  Mr  Anderson. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred  on  this 
occasion  that  was  either  interesting 
or  curious.  We  saw  Etary  and  his 
followers  present  some  coarse  cloth 
and  hoga  to  Otoo,  and  each  article 
was  delivered  witii  some  ceremony 
and  a  set  speech.  After  this,  thev 
and  some  other  chiefs  held  a  consul- 
tation about  the  expedition  to  Eimeo. 
Etary  at  first  seemed  to  disapprove  of 
it,  but  at  last  his  objections  were 
overruled.  Indeed  it  appeared  next 
day  that  it  was  too  late  to  deliberate 
about  this  measure ;  and  that  Towha, 
Potatou,  and  another  chief  had  already 

gone  upon  the  expedition,  with  the 
eet  of  Attahooroo.  For  a  messenger 
arrived  in  the  evening  with  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  reached  Eimeo, 
and  that  there  had  been  some  skir- 
mishes without  much  loss  or  advan- 
tage on  either  side. 

In  the  morning  of  the  18th  Mr 
Anderson,  myself,  and  Omai  went 
a^in  with  Otoo  to  Oparre,  and  took 
with  us  the  sheep  which  I  intended 
to  leave  upon  the  island,  consisting 
of  an  English  ram  and  ewe  and  three 
Cape  ewes,  all  which  I  gave  to  Otoo. 
As  all  the  three  cows  liuad  taken  the 
bull,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
divide  tiiem  and  carry  some  to  Ulie- 
tea.  With  this  view  I  had  them 
brought  before  us,  and  proposed  to 
Etary  that  if  he  would  leave  nis  bull 
with  Otoo,  he  should  have  mine  and 
one  of  the  three  cows,  adding  that  I 
would  carry  them  for  him  to  Ulietea ; 
for  I  was  afraid  to  remove  the  Spanish 
bull,  lest  some  accident  should  hap- 
pen to  him,  as  he  was  a  bulky,  spirited 
beast.  To  this  proposal  of  mine  Etary 
at  first  made  some  objections,  but  at 
last  agreed  to  it,  partly  through  the 
persuasion  of  Omai.  However,  just 
as  the  cattle  were  putting  into  the 
boat,  one  of  Etary's  followers  valiantly 
opposed  any  exchange  whatever  being 
miule.  Finding  tlm,  and  suspecting 
that  Etary  had  only  consented  to  tha 
proposed  arrangement  for  the  present 
moment  to  please  me,  and  that  after 
I  was  gone  he  might  take  away  his 
bull,  and  then  Otoo  would  not  have 
one,  I  thou^gjbit  \\»  \««X  \*k  ^xs^  "^s*?^ 
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idea  of  an  exchange,  as  it  conld  not 
be  made  with  the  matual  consent  of 
both  parties,  and  finally  determined 
to  leave  them  all  with  Otoo,  strictly 
enjoining  him  never  to  suffer  them  to 
be  removed  from  Oparre,  not  even 
the  Spanish  bull,  nor  any  of  the 
sheep,  till  he  should  get  a  stock  of 
young  ones,  which  he  might  then 
aispose  of  to  his  friends,  and  send  to 
the  neighbouring  islands. 

This  being  settled,  we  left  Etary 
and  his  party  to  ruminate  upon  their 
folly,  and  attended  Otoo  to  another 
place  hard  by,  where  we  found  the 
servants  of  a  chief  whose  name  I  for- 
got to  ask,  waiting  with  a  hog,  a  pi^, 
and  a  dog,  as  a  present  from  their 
master  to  the  Sovereign.  These  were 
delivered  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  with  an  haran^e  in  form  in 
which  the  speaker  in  his  master's 
name  inquired  after  the  health  of 
Otoo  and  of  all  the  principal  people 
about  him.  This  compliment  was 
echoed  back  in  the  name  of  Otoo  by 
one  of  his  ministers^  and  then  the 
dispute  with  Eimeo  was  discussed, 
witn  many  arguments  for  and  against 
it.  The  deputies  of  this  chief  were 
for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour, 
and  advised  Otoo  to  offer  a  human 
sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chief 
who  was  in  constant  attendEince  on 
Otoo's  person  opposed  it,  seemingly 
with  great  strength  of  argument. 
This  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
that  Otoo  himself  never  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  this  war. 
He  now  received  repeated  messages 
from  Towha  strongly  soliciting  him 
to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  We  were 
told  that  his  fleet  was  in  a  manner 
surrounded  by  that  of  Maheine,  but 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
durst  hazard  an  engagement 

After  dining  with  Otoo,  we  returned 
to  Matavai,  leaving  him  at  Oparre. 
This  day,  and  also  the  19th,  we  were 
very  sparingly  supplied  with  fruit. 
Otoo  nearing  of  tnis,  he  and  his 
brother,  who  nad  attached  himself  to 
Captain  Gierke,  came  from  Oparre 
between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing with  a  large  supply  for  both  ships. 
Tui  marked  bia  lixaauift  tX^uNaniGL 
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more  strongly  than  anything  he  had 
hitherto  done  for  us.  The  next  day 
all  the  royal  family  came  with  pre- 
sents, so  that  our  wants  were  not 
only  relieved,  but  we  had  more  pro- 
visions than  we  could  consume. 

Having  got  all  our  water  on  board, 
the  ship  being  calked,  the  rigging 
overhauled,  and  everything  put  in 
order,  I  began  to  think  oi  leaving 
the  island,  that  I  might  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  spare  for  visiting  others 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Witb  this 
view  we  removed  from  the  shore  our 
observatories  and  instruments,  and 
bent  the  sails.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing Otoo  came  on  board  to  acquaint 
me  that  all  the  war  canoes  of  Matavai 
and  of  the  three  other  districts  ad- 
joining were  going  to  Oparre  to  join 
those  belonging  to  that  part  of  the 
island,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
general  review  there.  Soon  after  the 
squadron  of  Matavai  was  all  in  motion, 
and,  after  parading  a  while  about  the 
bay,  assembled  ashore  near  the  middle 
of  it.  I  now  went  in  my  boat  to  take 
a  view  of  them.  Of  those  with  stages 
on  which  they  fight,  or  what  they 
call  their  war-canoes,  there  were  about 
sixty,  with  near  as  many  more  of  a 
smaller  size.  I  was  ready  to  have 
attended  them  to  Oparre,  but  soon 
after  a  resolution  was  taken  by  the 
chiefs  that  they  should  not  move  till 
the  next  day.  I  looked  upon  this  to 
bo  a  fortunate  delay,  as  it  afforded 
me  a  good  opportimity  to  get  some 
insight  into  their  manner  of  fighting. 
With  this  view  I  expressed  my  wiwi 
to  Otoo  that  he  would  order  some  of 
them  to  go  through  the  necessary 
manoeuvres.  Two  were  accordingly 
ordered  out  into  the  bay,  in  one  of 
which  Otoo,  Mr  King,  and  myself 
embarked,  and  Omai  went  on  hotrd 
the  other.  When  we  had  got  suffi- 
cient sea-room,  we  faced  and  advanced 
upon  each  other,  and  retreated  by 
turns,  as  quick  as  our  rowers  could 
paddle.  During  this,  the  warriors  on 
the  stages  flourished  their  weapons, 
and  played  a  hundred  antio  tneka, 
which  could  answer  no  other  end,  in 
my  judgment,  than  to  work  up  their 
'^  V^aaioua  and  prepare  them  far  fighting* 
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Otoo  stood  by  the  side  of  our  stage, 
and  save  the  necessary  orders  when 
to  advance  and  when  to  retreat  In 
this  great  judgment  and  a  quick  eye 
combined  together  seemed  requisite 
to  seize  every  advantage  that  might 
offer,  and  to  avoid  giving  any  advan- 
tage to  the  adversary.  At  last,  after 
advancing  and  retreating  from  each 
other  at  least  a  dozen  times,  the  two 
canoes  closed,  head  to  head  or  stajge 
to  stage;  and  after  a  short  conflict 
the  troops  on  our  stage  were  supposed 
to  be  all  killed,  and  we  were  boarded 
by  Omai  and  his  associates.  At  that 
very  instant  Otoo  and  all  our  paddlers 
leaped  overboard,  as  if  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  save 
their  lives  by  swimming. 

If  Omai's  information  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  their  naval  engagements 
are  not  alwavs  conducted  in  this  man- 
ner. He  told  me  that  they  sometimes 
begin  with  lashing  the  two  vessels 
together,  head  to  head,  and  then  fight 
till  all  the  warriors  are  killed  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  But  this  close  com- 
bat, I  apprehend,  is  never  practised 
but  when  they  are  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die.  Indeed,  one  or  the  other 
must  happen,  for  all  agree  that  they 
never  give  quarter,  unless  it  be  to 
reserve  their  prisoners  for  a  more  cruel 
death  the  next  day.  The  power  and 
strength  of  these  islands  he  entirely 
in  their  navies.  I  never  heard  of  a 
general  engagement  on  land,  and  all 
their  decisive  battles  are  fought  on  the 
water.  If  the  time  and  place  of  con- 
flict are  fixed  upon  by  both  parties, 
the  preceding  day  and  night  are  spent 
in  (uversions  and  feasting.  Toward 
mominj^  they  launch  the  canoes,  put 
everything  in  order,  and  with  the 
day  begins  the  battle,  the  fate  of 
which  generally  decides  the  dispute. 
The  vanquished  save  themselves  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  such  as  reach 
the  shore  fly  with  their  friends  to 
the  mountains,  for  the  victors,  while 
their  fury  lasts,  spare  neither  the 
aged,  women,  nor  children.  The  next 
day  they  assemble  at  the  "  moral,"  to 
return  thanks  to  the  ''£atooa"  for 
tlie  victory,  and  to  offer  up  the  slain 
as  sacrifices,  and  the  prisoners  also  if 


they  have  any.  After  this  a  treaty  is 
set  on  foot,  and  the  conquerors  for 
the  most  part  obtain  their  own  terms, 
by  which  particular  districts  of  land, 
and  sometimes  whole  islands,  chanffe 
their  owners.  Omai  told  us  that  he 
was  once  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  men 
of  Bolabola,  and  carried  to  that  island, 
where  he  and  some  others  would  have 
been  put  to  death  the  next  day  if 
they  had  not  found  means  to  escape 
in  the  night 

As  soon  as  this  mock-fight  was  over, 
Omai  put  on  his  suit  of  armour, 
mount^  a  sta£;e  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
and  was  paddled  all  along  the  shore 
of  the  bay,  so  that  every  one  had  a 
full  view  of  him.  His  coat  of  mail 
did  not  draw  Ihe  attention  of  his 
countrymen  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
had  seen  a  part  of  it  before ;  and  there 
were  others,  again,  who  had  taken 
such  a  dislike  to  Omai,  from  his  im- 
prudent conduct  at  this  place,  that 
they  would  hardly  look  at  anything, 
however  singular,  tiiat  was  exnibited 
by  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Eably  in  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
Otoo  and  his  father  came  on  board  to 
know  when  I  proposed  sailing.  For 
having  been  informed  that  there  was 
a  good  harbour  at  Eimeo,  I  had  told 
them  that  I  should  visit  that  island 
on  mv  way  to  Huaheine;  and  they 
were  desirous  of  taking  a  passage  witn 
me,  and  of  their  fleet  sailing  at  the 
time  to  reinforce  Towha.  As  I  was 
ready  to  take  my  departure,  I  left  it 
to  them  to  name  the  day;  and  the 
Wednesday  following  was  fixed  upon, 
when  I  was  to  take  on  board  Otoo,  his 
father,  mother,  and  in  short  the  whole 
family.  These  points  being  settled, 
I  proi)osed  setting  out  immediately 
for  Oparre,  where  all  the  fleet  fitted 
out  for  the  expedition  was  to  assemble 
this  day  and  to  be  reviewed. 

1  had  but  just  time  to  get  into  my 
boat  when  news  was  brought  that 
Towha  had  concluded  a  treaty  ^in!;S^ 
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Maheine,  and  had  retained  with  his 
fleet  to  Attahooroo.  This  unexpected 
event  made  all  further  proceedings  in 
the  military  way  quite  unnecessary; 
and  the  war-canoes,  instead  of  rendez- 
vousing at  Oparre,  were  ordered  home 
to  their  respective  districts.  This 
alteration,  however,  did  not  hinder 
me  from  following  0  too  to  Oparre, 
accompanied  by  Mr  King  and  Omai. 
Soon  alter  our  arrival,  and  while  dinner 
was  preparing,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Eimeo  and  related  the  conditions 
of  the  peace,  or  rather  of  the  truce,  it 
being  only  for  a  limited  time.  The 
terms  were  disadvantageous  to  Ota- 
heite,  and  much  blame  was  thrown 
upon  Otoo,  whose  delay  in  sending 
reinforcements  had  obliged  Towha  to 
submit  to  a  disgraceful  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  even  currently  reported 
that  Towha,  resenting  his  not  being 
supported,  had  declared  that  as  soon 
as  I  could  leave  the  island  he  would 
join  his  forces  to  those  of  Tiaraboo, 
and  attack  Otoo  at  Matavai  or  Oparre. 
This  called  upon  me  to  declare  in  the 
most  public  manner  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  espouse  the  interest  of  my 
friend  against  any  such  combination, 
and  that  whoever  presumed  to  attack 
him  should  feel  the  weight  of  my  heavy 
dis|)leasure  when  I  returned  again  to 
their  island.  My  declaration  probably 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  if  Towha 
had  any  such  hostile  intention  at  first, 
we  soon  heard  no  more  of  the  report. 
Whappai,  Otoo's  father,  highlv  dis- 
approved of  the  peace,  and  blamed 
Towha  verv  much  for  concluding  it. 
This  sensible  old  man  wisely  juoged 
that  my  going  down  with  them  to 
Eimeo  muist  have  been  of  singular 
service  to  their  cause,  though  I  should 
take  no  other  part  whatever  in  the 
quarrel.  And  it  was  upon  this  that 
he  built  his  arguments,  and  main- 
tained that  Otoo  had  acted  properly 
by  waiting  for  me,  though  this  had 

5revented  his  giving  assistance  to 
owha  80  soon  as  he  expected. 
Our  debates  at  Oparre  on  this  sub- 
ject were  hardly  ended  before  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Towha,  desiring 
Otoo's  attendance  the  next  day  at  the 
"  morai  "   in  Atlahootoo,  V>  ^v^ 
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thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  peace  he 
had  concluded ;    at  least   such  was 
Omai's  account  to  me  of  the  object  of 
this  solemnity.     I  was  asked  to  go, 
but  being  much  out  of  order  was  ob- 
liged to  decline.     Desirous,  however, 
of  knowing  what  ceremonies  miglit  be 
observed  on  so  memorable  an  occasion, 
I  sent  Mr  King  and  Omai,  and  returned 
on  board  my  ship,  attended  by  Otoo's 
mother,  his  three  sisters,  and  eight 
more  women.      At   first  I  thought 
that  this  numerous  train  of  females 
came  into  my  boat  with  no  other  viev 
than  to  get  a  passage  to  Matavai.    But 
when  we  arrived  at  the  ship  they  told 
mo  they  intended  passing  the  night 
on  board  for  the  express  puipose  of 
undertaking  the  cure  of  the  (usorder 
I  complained  of,  which  was  a  pain  of 
the  rheumatic  kind  extending  from 
the  hip  to  the  foot.     I  accepted  the 
friendly  offer,  had  a  bed  spread  for 
them  upon  the  cabin  floor,  and  sab- 
mitted  myself  to  their  directions.   I  was 
desired  to  lay  myself  down  amongst 
them.      Then  as  many  of  them  as 
could  get  round  me  be^an  to  squeeze 
me  with  both  hands  from  he»d  to 
foot,  but  more  p^u-ticularly  on   the 
parts  where  the  pain  was  lodged,  till 
thev  made  my  bones  crack  and  my 
fLe&n  became  a  perfect  mummy.     In 
short,  after  undergoing  this  discipline 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,    I  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  them.     How- 
ever, the  operation  gave  me  immediate 
relief,  which  encouraged  me  to  submit 
to    another  mbbin^-down    before    I 
went  to  bed  ;  and  it  was  so  effectual 
that  I  found  mvself  pretty  easy  all 
the  night  after.    My  female  physicians 
repeated  their  prescription  tne  next 
moridng  before  they  went  ashore,  and 
again  in  the  evening  when  they  re- 
turned on  board,  after  which  I  found 
the  pains  entirely  removed  ;  and  the 
cure  being  perfected,  they  took  their 
leave  of  me  the  following  morning. 
This  they  call  *'  romee,"  an  operation 
which  in  my  opinion  far  exceeds  the 
flesh-brush,  or  anything  of  the  kind 
that  we  make  use  of  externally.     It 
is  universally  practised  amongst  these 
islanders,  being  sometimes  performed 
b^  the  men,  but  more  generally  by 
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the  women.  If  at  any  time  one  ap- 
pears languid  and  tired,  and  sits 
down  by  any  one  of  them,  they  im- 
mediately begin  to  practise  the 
*'  romee  upon  his  legs  ;  and  I  have 
always  found  it  to  have  an  exceeding 
good  effect.     .     .     . 

[On  the  27th]  1  accompanied  Otoo 
to  Oparre ;  and  before  I  leit  it  I  looked 
at  the  cattle  and  poultry  which  1  had 
consigned  to  mj  friend's  care  at  that 
place.  Everything  was  in  a  promising 
way,  and  properly  attended  to.  Two 
of  the  geese  and  two  of  the  ducks 
were  sitting ;  but  the  pea  and  turkey 
hens  had  not  begun  to  lay.  I  got 
from  Otoo  four  goats,  two  of  which  I 
intended  to  leave  at  Ulietea,  where 
none  had  as  yet  been  introduced ;  and 
the  other  two  I  proposed  to  reserve 
for  the  use  of  any  other  islands  I 
might  meet  with  in  my  passage  to 
the  north. 

Our  friend  Omai  got  one  good  thing 
at  this  island  for  the  many  good  things 
he  gave  away.  This  was  a  very  fine 
double  sailing  canoe,  completely 
ec[uipi)ed,  and  fit  for  the  sea.  Some 
time  before  I  had  made  up  for  him 
a  suit  of  English  colours;  but  he 
thought  these  too  valuable  to  be  used 
at  this  time,  and  patched  up  a  parcel 
of  colours,  such  as  flags  and  penolants, 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
which  he  spread  on  different  parts  of 
this  vessel  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
drew  together  as  many  people  to  look 
at  her  as  a  man-of-war  would,  dressed, 
in  a  European  port  These  streamers 
of  Omai  were  a  mixture  of  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch,  which 
were  all  the  European  colours  that  he 
had  seen.  When  I  was  last  at  this 
island,  I  gave  to  Otoo  an  English  jack 
and  pendant,  and  to  Towha  a  pen- 
dant; which  I  now  found  they  nad 
S reserved  with  the  gn&test  care, 
'mai  had  also  provided  himself  with 
a  good  stocl:  of  cloth  and  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  are  not  only  in  greater 
plenty,  but  much  better,  at  Otaheito 
than  at  any  of  the  Society  Islands, 
insomuch  that  they  are  articles  of 
trade.  Omai  would  not  have  behaved 
80  iuconsistontly,  and  so  much  unlike 
himself  as  he  did  in  many  instances, 


but  for  his  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
who,  together  with  a  few  more  of  their 
acquaintance,  eng^ssed  him  entirely 
to  themselves,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  strip  him  of  eveirthing  he  had 
got.  And  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  succeeded  in  their  scheme,  if  I 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  it  in  time,  by 
taking  the  most  useful  articles  of  his 
property  into  my  possession.  Bnt 
even  this  would  not  have  saved  Omai 
firom  ruin,  if  I  had  suffered  these  rela- 
tions of  his  to  have  gone  with  or  to 
have  followed  us  to  his  intended  place 
of  settlement,  Huaheine.  This  they 
had  intended,  but  I  disappointed  their 
further  views  of  plunder  by  forbid- 
ding them  to  show  themselves  in  that 
island  while  I  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  they  knew  me  too  well 
not  to  comply. 

On  the  28th  Otoo  came  on  board, 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  got  a 
canoe,  which  he  desired  I  would  take 
with  me,  and  carry  home  as  a  present 
from  him  to  the  **  Earee  rahie  no  Pre- 
tane;"  it  being  the  only  thing,  he 
said,  that  he  could  sena  worth  his 
Majesty's  acceptance.  I  was  not  a 
little  pleased  with  Otoo  for  this  mark 
of  his  gratitude.  It  was  a  thought 
entirely  his  own,  not  one  of  us  hmna 
^ven  him  the  least  hint  about  it ;  and 
it  showed  that  he  fully  understood  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  most 
valuable  presents  that  he  had  received. 
At  first  I  thought  that  this  canoe  had 
been  a  model  of  one  of  their  vessels  of 
war ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  a 
small  "ivahah,"  about  sixteen  feet 
long.  It  was  double,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  built  for  the  purpose ;  and 
was  decorated  with  all  tnose  pieces  of 
carved  work  which  they  usually  fix 
upon  their  canoes.  As  it  was  too 
large  for  me  to  take  on  board,  I  could 
only  thank  him  for  his  good  inten- 
tion ;  but  it  would  have  pleased  him 
much  better  if  his  present  could  have 
been  accepted. 

We  were  detained  here  some  days 
longer  than  I  expected,  by  light 
breezes  from  the  west,  and  calms,  by 
turns ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  out 
of  the  bay.  During  this  time  the 
ships  were  crowded  with  our  friends^ 
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and  Burrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
canoes ;  for  not  one  would  leave  the 
place  till  we  were  gone.    At  length, 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  the  wind  came  at  east,  and  we 
weighed  anchor.    As  soon  as  the  ships 
were  under  sail,  at  the  recjuest  of  Otoo, 
and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his 
people,  I  fired  seven  guns  loaded  with 
shot ;    after  which  all  our  friends, 
except  him  and  two  or  three  more, 
left  us  with  such  marks  of  affection 
and  grief  as  sufficiently  showed  how 
much  they  resetted  our  departure. 
Otoo  bein^  desirous  of  seeing  the  ship 
sail,  I  made  a  stretch  out  to  sea  and 
then  in  again  ;  when  he  also  bid  us 
farewell  and  went  ashore  in  his  canoe. 
The  frec^uent  visits  we  have  lately  paid 
to  this  island  seem  to  have  created  a 
full  persuasion  that  the  intorcourse 
will  not  be  discontinued.      It  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  me  by  Otoo  to 
request,   in  his   name,   the   "  Earee 
rahie  no  Pretane"  to  send  him  by 
the  next  ships  red  feathers  and  the 
birds  that  produce  them,  axes,  half-a- 
dozen  muskets,  with  powder  and  shot ; 
and  by  no  means  to  forget  horses. 

I  have  occasionallv  mentioned  my 
receiving  considerable  presents  from 
Otoo  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with- 
out specifying  what  returns  I  made. 
It  is  customary  for  these  people,  when 
they  make  a  present,  to  let  us  know 
what  they  expect  in  return  ;  and  we 
find  it  necessary  to  gratify  them  ;  so 
that  what  we  get  by  way  of  present 
comes  dearer  than  what  we  get  by 
barter.  But  as  we  were  sometimes 
pressed  by  occasional  scarcity,  we 
could  have  recourse  to  our  friends  for 
a  present  or  supply  when  we  could 
not  get  our  wants  relieved  by  any 
other  method;  and  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  this  way  of  traffic  was  rail 
as  advantageous  to  us  as  to  the  natives. 
For  the  most  part,  I  paid  for  each 
separate  article  as  I  received  it,  except 
in  my  intercourse  with  Otoo.  Uis 
presents  generally  came  so  fast  npon 
me,  that  no  account  was  kept  between 
us.  Whatever  he  asked  for  tiiat  I 
could  spare,  he  had  whenever  he  asked 
for  it ;  and  I  always  found  him  moder- 
ate in  his  demands. 
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If   I   could  have   prevailed   upon 
Omai  to  fix  himself  at  Otaheite,  I 
should  not  have  left  it  so  soon  as  I 
did.     For  there  was  not  a  probability 
of  our  being  better  or  cheaper  sup- 
plied with  refreshmente  at  any  other 
place  than  we  continued  to  be  here 
even  at  the  time  of  our  leaving  it 
Besides,  such  a  cordial  friendship  and 
confidence  subsisted  between  ns  and 
the  inhabitants  as  could  hardly  be 
expected  any  where  else ;  and  it  was  a 
little  extraordinary  that  this  friendly 
intercourse  had  never  once  been  sus- 
pended by  any  untoward  accident, 
nor  had  there  been  a  theft  committed 
that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     Kot 
that  1  believe  their  morals  in  this 
respect  to  be  much  mended,  but  am 
ratner  of  opinion  that  their  regularity 
of  conduct  was  owins  to  the  fear  the 
chiefs  were  under  of  interrupting  a 
traffic  which  they  might  consider  as 
the  means  of  securing  to  themselves 
a  more  considerable  share  of  our  com- 
modities than  could  have  been  got  by 
plunder  or  pilfering.      Indeed,  this 
point  I  settied  at  the  first  interview 
with  their  chiefii  after  my  arrival 
For  observing  the  great  plenty  that 
was  in  the  island,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  natives  to  possess  our  various 
articles  of  trade,  I  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  these  two  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  explained  myself  in 
the  most  decisive  terms  that  I  would 
not  suffer  them  to  rob  us  as  they  had 
done  upon  many  former  occasions. 
In  this  Omai  was  of  great  use,  as  I 
instructed  him  to  point  out  to  them 
the  good  consequences  of  their  honest 
conduct,  and  the  fatal  miscliiefs  they 
must  expect  to  suffer  hj  deviating 
from  it.    It  is  not  always  m  the  power 
of  the  chiefs  to  prevent  robberies; 
they  are  frec[uentiy  robbed  themselves^ 
andcomplamofitasagreatovil.  Otoo 
left  the  most  valuable  things  he  had 
from  me  in  my  possession  tiU  the  day 
before  we  sailed;  and  the  reason  he 
gave  for  it  was  that  they  were  no- 
where so  safe.    Since  the  oringing-in 
of  new  riches,   the  inducements  to 
pilfering  must  have  increased.     The 
chiefs,  sensible  of  this,  are  now  ex- 
tremely desirous   of  chests.      They 
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seemed  to  set  much  value  upon  a  few 
the  Spaniards  had  left  amongst  them ; 
and  they  were  continually  asking  us 
for  some.  I  had  one  made  for  Otoo, 
the  dimensions  of  which,  according 
to  his  own  directions,  were  eight  feet 
in  length,  five  in  breadth,  and  about 
three  in  depth.  Locks  and  bolts  were 
not  a  sufficient  security ;  but  it  must 
be  large  enough  for  two  people  to  sleep 
upon,  by  way  of  guarding  it  in  the 
night. 

It  will  appear  a  little  extraordinaiy 
that  we,  who  had  a  smattering  of  their 
language,  and  Omai  besides  for  an 
interpreter,  could  never  get  any  clear 
account  of  the  time  when  the  Span- 
iards arrived,  how  long  they  stayed, 
and  when  they  departed.  The  more 
we  inquired  into  this  matter,  the  more 
we  were  convinced  of  the  inability 
of  most  of  these  people  to  rememb^ 
or  note  the  time  when  past  events 
happened;  especially  if  it  exceeded 
ten  or  twenty  months.  It,  however, 
appeared  by  the  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  cross,  and  by  the  in- 
formation we  received  from  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  natives,  that  two 
ships  arrived  at  Oheitepeha  in  1774, 
soon  after  I  left  Matavai,  which  was 
in  May  the  same  year.  They  brought 
with  them  the  house  and  uve  stock 
before  mentioned.  Some  said  that 
after  landing  these  things,  and  some 
men,  they  sailed  in  quest  of  me  and 
returned  in  about  ten  days.  But  I 
have  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this, 
as  the^  were  never  seen  either  at 
Huaheme  or  at  Ulietea.  The  live 
stock  they  left  here  consisted  of  one 
bull,  some  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs,  and 
the  male  of  some  other  animal ;  which 
we  afterward  found  to  be  a  ram,  and 
at  this  time  was  at  Bolabola,  whither 
the  bull  was  also  to  have  been  trans- 
ported. The  hogs  are  of  a  large 
Kind,  have  already  greatly  improved 
the  breed  originally  found  by  us  upon 
the  island,  and  at  the  time  of  our  tate 
arrival  were  very  numerous.  Goats 
are  also  in  tolerable  plenty,  there 
being  hardly  a  chief  of  any  note  that 
has  not  some.  As  to  the  do^  that 
the  Spaniards  put  ashore,  which  are 
of  two  or  three  sorts,  I  think  they 


would  have  done  the  island  a  great 
deal  more  service  if  they  had  hanged 
them  all,  instead  of  leaving  them 
upon  it.  It  was  to  one  of  them  that 
my  voung  ram  fell  a  victim. 

When  these  ships  left  the  islands 
four  Spaiiiards  remained  behind.  Two 
were  priests,  one  a  servant,  and  the 
fourth  made  himself  verv  popular 
among  the  natives,  who  cUstinguish 
him  by  the  name  of  Mateema.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  who  had 
studied  their  language,  or  at  least  to 
have  spoken  it  so  as  to  be  understood ; 
and  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  islanders 
with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
to  make  them  think  meanly  of  the 
English.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  assure  them  that  we  no  longer 
existed  as  an  independent  nation ; 
that  "Pretane"  was  only  a  small 
island  which  they  (the  Spaniards) 
had  entirely  destroyed;  and  for  me, 
that  they  had  met  with  me  at  sea, 
and  with  a  few  shot  had  sent  my 
ship  and  every  soul  in  her  to  the  bot- 
tom, 80  that  my  visiting  Otidieite  at 
this  time  was  of  course  very  unex- 
pected. All  this  and  man^  other 
improbable  falsehoods  did  this  Span- 
iard make  these  jteople  bdieve.  If 
Spain  had  no  other  views  in  this  ex- 
pedition but  to  depreciate  the  English 
thev  had  better  have  kept  their  ships 
at  home  ;  for  my  returning  again  to 
Otaheite  was  considered  as  a  complete 
confotation  of  all  that  Mateema  hud 
said. 

With  what  design  the  priests  stayed 
we  can  only  guess.  If  it  was  to  con- 
vert the  natives  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  any  one 
instance.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  attempted  it;  for,  if 
the  natives  are  to  be  believed,  they 
never  conversed  with  them  either  on 
this  or  on  any  other  subject.  The 
priests  resided  constantly  in  the  house 
at  Oheitepeha;  but  M!ateema  roved 
about,  visiting  most  parts  of  the 
island.  At  length,  after  he  and  his 
companions  had  stayed  ten  months, 
two  ships  came  to  Oheitepeha,  took 
them  on  board,  and  sailea  again  ia 
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five  days.  This  hasty  doparture  shows 
that  whatever  design  the  Spaniards 
might  have  had  upon  this  island, 
they  had  now  laid  it  aside.  And  yet, 
as  I  was  informed  by  Otoo  and  many 
others,  before  they  went  away  they 
would  have  the  natives  believe  that 
tliey  still  meant  to  return,  and  to 
bring  with  them  houses,  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  men  and  women  who 
were  to  settle,  live,  and  die  on  the 
island.  Otoo,  when  he  told  me  this, 
added  that  if  the  Spaniards  should 
return  he  would  not  let  them  come 
to  Matavai  Fort,  which,  he  said,  was 
ours.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
idea  pleased  him,  little  thinking  that 
the  completion  of  it  would  at  once 
deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  and  the 
people  of  their  liberties.  This  shows 
witn  what  facility  a  settlement  might 
be  made  at  Otaheite  ;  which,  grateful 
as  I  am  for  repeated  good  offices,  I  hope 
will  never  happen.  Our  occasional 
visits  may  in  some  respects  have 
benefited  its  inhabitants;  but  a  per- 
manent establishment  amongst  them 
conducted  as  most  European  estab- 
lishments amongst  Indian  nations 
have  unfortunately  been,  would,  I 
fear,  give  them  just  cause  to  lament 
that  our  ships  had  ever  foimd  them 
out  Indeed,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  measure  of  this  kind  should  ever 
be  seriously  thought  of,  as  it  can 
neither  serve  the  purposes  of  public 
ambition  nor  of  private  avarice ;  and 
without  such  inducements  I  may  pro- 
nounce that  it  will  never  be  under- 
taken. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  visit 
that  I  had  from  one  of  the  two  natives 
of  this  island  who  had  been  carried 
by  the  Spaniards  to  Lima.  I  never 
saw  him  afterward;  which  I  rather 
wondered  at,  as  I  had  received  him 
with  uncommon  civility.  I  believe, 
however,  that  Omai  had  kept  him  at 
a  distance  from  me  by  some  rough 
usage,  jealous  that  there  should  be 
another  traveller  upon  the  island  who 
might  vie  with  himself.  Our  touch- 
ing at  Tenerifle  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  Omai,  as  he  prided 
himself  in  having  visited  a  place  be- 
longing to  Spain  as  vcell  as  ttiia  man. 
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I  did  not  meet  with  the  other  who 
had  returned  from  Lima ;  but  Captain 
Gierke,  who  had  seen  him,  spoke  of 
him  as  a  low  fellow,  and  as  a  little 
out  of  liis  senses.  His  own  country- 
men, I  found,  agreed  in  the  same 
account  of  him.  In  short»  these  two 
adventurers  seemed  to  be  held  in  no 
esteem.  They  had  not,  indeed,  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  return  home  with 
such  valuable  acquisitions  of  pro- 
perty as  we  had  bestowed  upon  Omai« 
and  with  the  advantages  ne  reaped 
from  his  voyage  to  England,  it  must 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  should  sink 
into  the  same  state  of  insignificance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  I  did  not  give  up  my  desi^  of 
touching  at  Eimeo,  at  daybr^c  in 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  after  leaving 
Otaheite,  I  stood  for  the  north  end 
of  the  island;  the  harbour  which  I 
wished  to  examine  being  at  that  part 
of  it.      Omai,  in  his  canoe,  having 
arrived    there  long    before  ua,    haa 
taken  some    necessary  measures    to 
show  us  the  place.      However,   we 
were  not  without  pilots,  havin^^  seve- 
ral men  of  Otaheite  on  board,  and 
not  a  few  women.      Not  caring  to 
trust  entirely  to  these  guides,  I  sent 
two  boats  to  examine  the  harbour; 
and  on  their  making  the  signal  for 
safe  ancliorage,  we  stood  in  with  the 
ships,  and  anchored  close  up  to  the 
head  of  the  inlet,   in  ten  fathoms 
water.     We  had  no  sooner  anchored 
than  the  ships  were  crowded  with  the 
inhabitants,   whom    curiosity    alone 
brought    on    board ;    for    they    had 
nothmg  with  them  for  the  purposes 
of  barter.    But  the  next  morning  this 
deficiency  was  supplied ;  several  canoes 
then  arriving  from  more  distant  parts, 
which  brougnt  vrith  them  abundance 
of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  few 
hogs.      These    they    exchanged    far 
hatchets,  nails,  and  beads ;  for  red 
feathers  were  not  so  much   sought 
after  here  as  at  Otaheite.      The  ship 
being  a  good  deal  |)cstered  with  rat^ 
I  hauled  her  within  thirty  yards  of 
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the  shore,  as  near  as  the  depth  of 
water  would  allow,  and  made  a  path 
for  them  to  get  to  the  land,  by  fas- 
tening  hawsers  to  the  trees.  It  is 
said  that  this  experiment  has  some- 
times succeeded,  but  I  believe  we  got 
clear  of  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  numer- 
ous tribe  tnat  haunted  us. 

In  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Maheine, 
the  chief  of  the  island,  paid  me  a 
visit.  He  approached  the  ship  with 
great  caution,  and  it  required  some 
uersuasion  to  get  him  on  board. 
Probably  he  was  under  some  appre- 
hensions of  mischief  from  us  as  fnends 
of  the  Otaheiteans  ;  these  people  not 
beiug  able  to  comprehend  how  we 
can  be  friends  with  any  one  without 
adopting  at  the  same  time  his  cause 
against  his  enemies.  Maheine  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who,  as  I 
was  informed,  is  sister  to  Oamo  of 
Otaheite,  of  whose  death  we  had  an 
account  while  we  were  at  this  island. 
I  made  presents  to  both  of  them,  of 
such  things  as  they  seemed  to  set  the 
highest  value  upon  ;  and  after  a  stay 
of  about  half -an-nour  they  went  away. 
Not  long  after,  they  returned  with  a 
large  hog,  which  they  meant  as  a  re- 
turn for  my  present,  but  I  made  them 
another  present  to  the  full  value  of  it. 
After  this  they  paid  a  visit  to  Captain 
Gierke. 

This  chie(  who,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, has  made  himself  in  a  manner 
independent  of  Otaheite,  is  between 
forty  and  fifty  ^ears  old.  He  ia 
bald-headed,  which  is  rather  an  un- 
common appearance  in  these  islands 
at  that  age.  He  wore  a  kind  of 
turban,  and  seemed  ashamed  to  show 
his  head;  but  whether  the^  them- 
selves considered  this  deficiency  of 
hair  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  or  whether 
they  entertained  a  notion  of  our  con- 
sidering it  as  such,  I  cannot  saj.  We 
judged  that  the  latter  supposition  was 
the  truth,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  they  had  seen  us  shave  the  head 
of  one  of  their  p<iople  whom  we  had 
caught  stealing.  They  therefore  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  punishment 
usually  inflicted  by  us  upon  all 
thieves  ;  and  one  or  two  of  our  gentle- 
men, whose  heads  were  not  overbur- 


thened  with  hair,  we  could  observe, 
lay  under  violent  suspicions  of  beiuff 
**  tetos. "  In  the  evening,  Omai  and  1 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  took  a 
ride  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward. 
Our  train  was  not  very  numerous,  as 
Omai  had  forbid  the  natives  to  fol- 
low us,  and  many  complied,  the  fear 
of  giving  offence  getting  the  better  of 
their  curiosity.  Towha  had  stationed 
his  fleet  in  tms  harbour,  and  though 
the  war  lasted  but  a  few  days,  t£e 
marks  of  its  devastation  were  every- 
where to  be  seen.  The  trees  were 
stripped  of  their  fruit,  and  all  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
pulled  down  or  burned. 

[On  the  moi'ning  of  the  6th  they 
had  intended  putting  off"  to  sea,  when 
they  were  prevented  by  first  one  and 
then  another  of  their  goats  being 
stolen.  One  of  them  was  recovered 
without  much  difficulty,  the  other 
was  only  restored  to  them  after  a 
threatening  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  chief  Maheine,  and  a  number  of 
their  canoes  had  been  burned.] 

About  9  o'clock  [on  the  11th]  we 
weighed  v^th  a  breeze  down  the  har- 
bour, but  it  proved  so  faint  and 
variable  that  it  was  noon  before  we 
got  out  to  sea,  when  I  steered  for 
Uuaheine,  attended  by  Omai  in  his 
canoe.  He  did  not  depend  entirely 
upon  his  own  judgment,  but  had  got 
on  board  a  pilot.  I  observed  that 
they  shaped  as  direct  a  course  for  the 
island  as  I  could  do.  At  Eimeo  we 
abundantly  supplied  the  ships  with 
firewood.  We  had  not  taken  in  any 
at  Otaheite,  where  the  procuring  this 
article  would  have  been  very  incon- 
venient, there  not  being  a  tree  at 
Matavai  but  what  is  MsemL  to  the  in- 
habitants. We  also  got  here  eood 
store  of  refreshments,  both  in  nogs 
and  vegetables,  that  is,  bread-fruit  and 
cocoa-nuts,  little  else  being  in  season. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  the  produce  of  thia 
island  and  of  Otaheite  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  striking  difference  in  their 
women,  that  I  can  by  no  means 
account  for.  Those  of  Eimeo  are  of 
low  stature,  have  a  dark  hue,  and,  in 
general,  forbidding  featuiea.    \1  ^"^ 
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met  with  a  fine  woman  amongst  them, 
we  were  sure,  upon  inquiry,  to  find 
that  she  had  come  from  some  other 
island. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Having  left  Eimeo,  with  a  ^tle 
breeze  and  fine  weather,  at  dajrbreak 
the  next  morning  we  saw  Huaheine 
extending  from  SW.  by  W.  half 
W.  to  "W.  by  N.  At  noon  we  anchor- 
ed at  the  north  entrance  of  Owharre 
harbour,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island.  The  whole  afternoon  was 
spent  in  warping  the  ships  into  a  pro- 
per berUi  and  mooring.  Omai  entered 
the  harbour  just  before  us  in  his 
canoe,  but  did  not  land.  Nor  did  he 
take  much  notice  of  any  of  his  country- 
men, thoughmany  crowded  to  see  him ; 
but  far  more  of  uiem  came  off  to  the 
ships,  insomuch  that  we  could  hardly 
work  on  account  of  their  numbers. 
Our  passengers  presently  acouainted 
them  with  what  we  had  done  at 
Eimeo,  and  multiplied  the  number  of 
houses  and  canoes  that  we  had  de- 
stroyed by  ten  at  least.  I  was  not 
sorry  for  this  exaggerated  account,  as 
I  saw  that  it  made  a  great  impression 
upon  all  who  heard  it,  so  that  I  had 
hopes  it  would  induce  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  to  behave  better  to  us 
than  they  had  done  during  my  former 
visits.  While  I  was  at  Otaheite  I 
had  learned  that  my  old  friend  Oree 
was  no  longer  the  chief  of  Huaheine  ; 
and  that  at  this  time  he  resided  at 
Ulietea.  Indeed,  he  never  had  been 
more  than  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Taireetareea,  the  present  '*Earee 
rahie ;"  but  he  did  not  nve  up  Uie 
regency  till  he  was  forced.  His  two 
sons,  Opoony  and  Towha,  were  the 
first  who  paid  me  a  visit,  coming  on 
board  before  the  ship  was  well  in  the 
harbour,  and  bringing  a  present  with 
theuL 

Our  arrival  brought  all  the  princi- 
pal people  of  the  i^and  to  our  ships 
on  tke  next  morning,  being  the  13th. 
This  was  just  what  I  wi^ed,  as  it 
was  high  time  to  think  of  settling 
Omai;   and  the  pToaetice  of  these 


chiefs,  I  guessed,  would  enable  me  to 
do  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
He  now  seemed  to  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  establish  himself  at  Ulietea ; 
and  if  he  and  I  could  have  agreed 
about  the  mode  of  bringing  that  plan 
to  bear,  I  should  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  adont  it.  His  father  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  men  of  Bolabola, 
when  they  conquered  Ulietea,  of  some 
land  in  that  island ;  and  1  made  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  get  it  rest(»ed 
to  the  son  in  an  amicable  manner. 
For  that  purpose  it  waa  necessary 
that  he  should  be  upon  good  terms 
with  those  who  now  were  masters  of 
the  island ;  but  he  was  too  great  a 
patriot  to  listen  to  any  such  thing, 
and  was  vain  enough  to  suppose  that 
I  would  reinstate  hmi  in  his  forfeited 
lands  by  force.  This  made  it  im- 
possible to  fix  him  at  Ulietea,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  Huaheine  as  the 
proper  place.  I  therefore  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  the  presence  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  island,  and  to  make 
this  proposal  to  them. 

Auer  the  hurry  of  the  morning  was 
over,  we  got  ready  to  jmy  a  formal 
visit  to  Taireetareea,  meaning  then  to 
introduce  his  business.  Omai  dressed 
himself  very  properly  on  the  occasion, 
and  prepared  a  handsome  present  for 
the  chief  himself,  and  another  for  his 
"  Eatooa."  Indeed,  after  he  had  got 
clear  of  the  gang  that  surrounded  him 
at  Otaheite,  he  behaved  with  such 
prudence  as  to  gain  respect.  Our 
landing  drew  most  of  our  visiton 
from  the  ships,  and  they,  as  well  as 
those  that  were  on  shore,  assembled 
in  a  large  house.  The  concourse  of 
people  on  this  occasion  was  very  great ; 
and  amongst  them  there  appeared  to 
be  a  greater  proportion  of  personable 
men  and  women  than  we  had  ever 
seen  in  one  assembly  at  any  of  these 
new  islands.  Not  only  the  bulk  of 
the  {>eople  seemed  in  general  much 
stouter  and  fairer  than  those  of  Ota- 
heite, but  there  was  also  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  who  appeared 
to  be  of  consequence,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  island  ;  most  of 
whom  had  exactly  the  corpulent  ap- 
pearance of   the  chiefs   of  Wateco. 
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We  waited  some  time  for  Taireetareca, 
as  I  would  do  nothing  till  the  "  Earee 
rahie  "  came ;  bat  when  he  appeared 
I  found  that  his  presence  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  as  he  was 
not  above  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 
Omai,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  this  circle  of  great  men,  began 
with  making  his  offering  to  the  gods, 
consisting  of  red  feathers,  cloth,  &c. 
Then  followed  another  offering,  which 
was  to  bo  given  to  the  gods  by  the 
chief,  and  after  that  several  other 
small  pieces  and  tufts  of  red  feathers 
were  presented.  Each  article  was  laid 
before  one  of  the  company,  who,  1 
understood,  was  a  priest,  and  was  de- 
livered with  a  set  speech  or  prayer, 
spoken  by  one  of  Omai's  friends  who 
sat  by  him,  but  mostly  dictated  by 
himself.  In  these  prayers  he  did  not 
forget  his  Aiends  in  England,  nor 
those  who  had  brought  him  safe  back. 
The  **  Earee  rahie  no  Pretane,"  Lord 
Sandwich,  «*Toote,"  "  Tatee,"  ^  were 
mentioned  in  everf  one  of  them. 
When  Omai's  offenn^^  and  prayers 
were  finished,  the  priest  took  each 
article,  in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  had  been  laid  before  him,  and  after 
repeating  a  prayer,  sent  it  to  the 
'* moral,"  wmch,  as  Omai  told  us, 
was  at  a  g^reat  distance,  otherwise  the 
offerings  would  have  been  made  there. 
These  religious  ceremonies  having 
been  performed,  Omai  sat  down  by 
me,  and  we  entered  upon  business  by 
giving  the  young  chief  my  present 
and  receiving  his  in  return ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  they  were  liberal 
enough  on  both  sides.  Some  arrange- 
ments were  next  agreed  upon  as  to 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  inter- 
course betwixt  us;  ana  I  pointed  out 
the  nuschievous  consequences  that 
would  attend  their  robblDg  us  as  they 
had  done  during  my  former  visits. 
Omai's  establishment  was  then  pro- 
posed to  the  assembled  chiefs.  He 
acquainted  them  "  that  he  had  been 
carried  by  us  into  our  country,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  great 
King  and  his  'Earees,'  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  regard  and  affec- 

^  Cooke  and  Clerke. 


tion  while  he  stayed  amongst  us ;  that 
he  had  been  brought  back  again,  en- 
riched by  our  liberality  with  a  variety 
of  articles  which  would  prove  very 
usefal  to  his  countrymen ;  and  that, 
besides  the  two  horses  which  were  to 
remain  with  him,  several  other  new 
and  valuable  animals  had  been  left  at 
Otaheite,  which  would  soon  multiply 
and  furnish  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  then  signified 
to  them  that  it  was  my  earnest  re- 
quest, in  return  for  all  my  firiendly 
offices,  that  they  would  give  him  a 
piece  of  land  to  Duild  a  house  upon, 
and  to  raise  provisions  for  himseli  and 
servants,  adoing  that  if  this  could  not 
be  obtained  for  him  in  Huaheine, 
either  by  gift  or  by  -ourchase,  I  was 
determined  to  cany  nim  to  Ulietea 
and  fix  him  there." 

Perhaps  I  have  here  made  a  better 
speech  for  my  friend  than  he  actually 
delivered,  but  these  were  tiie  topics 
I  dictated  to  him.  I  obscnrved  that 
what  he  concluded  with,  about  carry- 
ing him  to  Ulietea,  seemed  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  all  the  chiefs, 
and  I  instantly  saw  the  reason.  Omai 
had,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
vainly  flattered  himself  that  I  meant 
to  use  force  in  restoring  him  to  his 
father's  lands  in  Ulietea,  and  he  had 
talked  idly  and  without  any  authority 
from  me  on  this  subject  to  some  of 
the  present  assembly,  who  dreamed 
of  nothing  less  than  a  hostile  invasion 
of  Ulietea,  and  of  being  assisted  by 
me  to  drive  the  Bolabola  men  out  of 
that  island.  It  was  of  consequence, 
therefore,  that  I  should  undeceive 
them ;  and  in  order  to  this  I  signified 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner  that 
I  neither  would  assist  them  in  such 
an  enterprise,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  put 
in  execution  while  I  was  in  their 
seas  ;  and  that  if  Omai  fixed  himself 
in  Ulietea,  he  must  be  introduced  as 
a  friend,  and  not  forced  upon  the 
Bolabola  men  as  their  conqueror. 

This  declaration  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  council. 
One  of  the  chiefs  immediately  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect :  "That 
the  whole  island  of  HuaheiDJ^  v&&. 
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everything  in  it,  were  mine,  and  that 
therefore  1  might  give  what  portion 
of  it  I  pleased  to  my  friend."  Omai, 
who  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
seldom  sees  things  beyond  the  present 
moment)  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear 
this,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  I  should 
be  very  lil)eral  and  give  him  enough. 
But  to  offer  what  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  accept,  I  considered  as 
offering  nothing  at  all ;  and  therefore 
I  now  desired  that  they  would  not 
only  assign  the  jmrticul^r  spot,  but 
also  the  exact  quantity  of  land  which 
they  would  allot  for  the  settlement 
Upon  this  some  chiefs  who  had  al- 
r^y  left  the  assembly  were  sent  for, 
and  after  a  short  consultation  among 
themselves,  my  request  was  granted 
by  general  consent,  and  the  ^und 
immediately  pitched  upon  adjoining 
to  the  house  where  our  meeting  was 
held.  The  extent,  along  the  shore  of 
the  harbour,  was  about  200  yards, 
and  its  depth  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
somewhat  more ;  but  a  proportional 
part  of  the  hill  was  included  in  the 
grant  This  business  bein^  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  I  set 
up  a  tent  ashore,  established  a  post, 
and  erected  the  observatories.  The 
carpenters  of  both  ships  were  also  set 
to  work  to  build  a  small  house  for 
Omai,  in  which  he  might  secure  the 
European  commodities  that  were  his 
property.  At  the  same  time  some 
nands  were  employed  in  making  a 
garden  for  his  use,  planting  shad- 
docks, vines,  pine-apples,  melons,  and 
the  seeds  of  several  other  vegetable 
articles ;  all  of  which  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  observing  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  before  I  left  the  island. 

Omai  now  began  seriously  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  affairs,  and  repented 
heartily  of  his  ill-judged  prodigality 
while  at  Otaheite.  He  found  at 
Huaheine  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  a 
brother-in-law,  the  sister  being  mar- 
ried ;  but  these  did  not  plunder  him 
as  he  had  lately  been  bv  his  other 
relations.  I  was  sorry,  however,  to 
discover  that  though  they  were  too 
honest  to  do  him  any  injury,  they 
were  of  too  little  consequence  in  the 
isiaiid  to  do  liim  any  v^&iti^e  gpod. 
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They  had  neither  authority  nor  influ- 
ence to  protect  his  person  or  his  pro- 
rrty;  and  in  that  helpless  situation 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
ran  great  risk  of  D«ing  stripped  of 
everything  he  had  got  from  us  as 
soon  as  he  should  cease  to  have  ns 
within  his  reach  to  enforce  the  good 
behaviour  of  his  countrymen  by  an 
immediate  appeal  to  our  irresifitible 
power.  A  man  who  is  richer  Uian 
his  neighbours  is  sure  to  be  envied 
by  numbers  who  wish  to  see  him 
brought  down  to  their  own  level. 
But  in  countries  where  civilisation, 
law,  and  religion  impose  their  re- 
straints, the  rich  have  a  reasonable 
ground  of  security.  And,  besides, 
there  being  in  all  such  communities 
a  diffusion  of  property,  no  single  in- 
dividual need  fear  that  the  efforts  of 
all  the  poorer  sort  can  ever  be  united 
to  injure  him,  exclusively  of  others 
who  are  equally  the  objects  of  envy. 
It  was  very  (ufferent  with  Omai. 
He  was  to  live  amongst  those  who 
are  strangers,  in  a  great  mea.sure,  to 
any  other  principle  of  action  besides 
the  immediate  impulse  of  their  na- 
tural feelings.  But  what  was  his 
principal  danger,  he  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  very  singular  situation  of  being 
the  onlv  rich  man  in  the  community 
to  which  he  was  to  belong ;  and  hav- 
^g>  ^7  &  fortunate  connection  with 
us,  got  into  his  possession  an  ac- 
cumulated quantity  of  a  species  of 
treasure  which  none  of  his  country- 
men could  create  by  any  art  or  in- 
dustry of  their  own,  while  all  coveted 
a  share  of  this  envied  wealth,  it  was 
natural  to  apprehend  that  all  would 
be  ready  to  join  in  attempting  to 
strip  its  sole  proprietor.  To  prevent 
this,  if  possible,  I  desired  nim  to 
make  a  proper  distribution  of  some 
of  his  movables  to  two  or  three  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  who,  being  thos 
gratified  themselves,  might  be  induced 
to  take  him  under  their  patronage 
and  protect  him  from  the  injuries  of 
others.  He  promised  to  follow  my 
advice ;  and  I  heard  with  satisfaction 
before  I  sailed  that  this  very  prudent 
step  had  been  taken.  Not  trusting, 
however,  entirely  to  the  operation  of 
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gratitude,  I  had  recourse  to  the  more 
lorcihle  motive  of  intimidation.  With 
this  view  I  took  every  opportunity  of 
notifying  to  the  inhabitants  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  return  to  their 
island  again,  after  being  absent  the 
usual  time,  and  that  if  I  did  not  find 
Omai  in  the  same  state  of  security  in 
which  I  was  now  to  leave  him,  all 
those  whom  I  should  then  discover 
to  have  been  his  enemies  might  ex- 
pect to  feel  the  weight  of  my  resent- 
ment This  threatening  declaration 
will  probably  have  no  inconsiderable 
effect ;  for  our  successive  visits  of  late 
years  have  taught  these  people  to 
believe  that  our  ships  are  to  return 
at  certain  periods;  and  while  they 
continue  to  be  impressed  with  such 
a  notion,  which  I  thought  it  a  fair 
stratagem  to  confirm,  Omai  has  some 
prospect  of  being  permitted  to  thrive 
upon  his  new  plantation.^ 

While  we  lay  in  this  harbour  we 
carried  ashore  the  bread  remaining  in 
the  bread-room  to  clear  it  of  vermin. 
The  number  of  cockroaches  that  in- 
fested the  ship  at  this  time  is  incred- 
ible. The  damage  they  did  us  was 
very  considerable,  and  every  method 
devised  by  us  to  destroy  them  proved 
ineffectual.  These  animals,  which  at 
first  were  a  nuisance  like  all  other 
insects,  had  now  become  a  real  pest, 
and  so  destructive  that  few  things 
were  free  from  their  ravages.  If  food 
of  any  kind  was  exposed  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  was  covered  with  them ; 
and  they  soon  pierced  it  full  of  holes 
resembling  a  honeycomb.  They  were 
particularly  destructive  to  birds  which 
had  been  stuffed  and  preserved  as 
curiosities,  and,  what  was  worse,  were 
uncommonly  fond  of  ink,  so  that  the 
writing  on  the  labels  fastened  to  dif- 
ferent articles  was  quite  eaten  out ; 
and  the  only  thing  that  preserved 
books  from  them  was  the  closeness 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented 
these  devourers  getting  between  the 
leaves.  According  to  Mr  Anderson's 
observations,  they  were  of  two  sorts, 
the  BlaUa  orutUalis  and  germanica, 

^  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter  on 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Omai. 


The  first  of  these  had  been  carried 
home  in  the  ship  from  her  former 
voyage,  where  they  withstood  the 
severity  of  the  hard  winter  in  1776, 
though  she  was  in  dock  all  the  time. 
The  others  had  only  made  their  ap- 
pearance since  our  leaving  New  Zea- 
land, but  had  increased  so  fast,  that 
they  now  not  only  did  all  the  mischief 
mentioned  above,  but  had  even  got 
amongst  the  rigging,  so  that  when  a 
sail  was  loosened  thousands  of  them  fell 
uponthedecks.  The  orierUcUeSf  though 
in  infinite  numbers,  scarcely  came  out 
but  in  the  nisht,  when  uiey  made 
ever^hing  in  the  cabins  seem  as  if  in 
motion  from  the  particular  noise  in 
crawling  about.  And,  besides  their 
disagreeable  appearance,  they  did 
great  mischief  to  our  bread,  which 
was  so  bespattered  with  their  excre- 
ment that  it  would  have  been  badly 
relished  by  delicate  feeders. 

The  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendly 
offices  was  carried  on  between  us  and 
the  natives  without  being  disturbed 
by  any  one  accident  till  tne  evening 
of  the  22d,  when  a  man  found  means 
to  get  into  Mr  Bayly's  observatory, 
and  to  cany  off  a  sextant  unobserved. 
As  soon  as  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  theft,  I  went  ashore  and  got 
Omai  to  apply  to  the  chiefs  to  procure 
restitution.  He  did  so,  but  they 
took  no  steps  toward  it,  being  more 
attentive  to  a  "  haiva  "  that  was  then 
acting,  till  I' ordered  the  performers 
of  the  exhibition  to  desist.  They 
were  now  convinced  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  began  to  make  some  in- 
quiry alter  the  thief,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  them  quite  uncon- 
cerned, insomuch  that  I  was  in  g^^eat 
doubt  of  his  being  the  guilty  person, 
especially  as  he  deniea  it.  Omai, 
however,  assuring  me  that  ho  was  the 
man,  I  sent  him  on  board  the  ship 
and  there  confined  him.  This  raised 
a  general  ferment  amongst  the  as- 
sembled natives,  and  the  whole  body 
fled  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to 
stop  them.  Having  employed  Omai 
to  examine  the  prisoner,  with  some 
difficulty  he  was  brought  to  confess 
where  he  had  laid  the  sextant;  but 
as  it  was  now  dark  ho  could,  n^t  ^^ 
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it  till  daylight  the  next  morning, 
when  it  was  brought  back  unhurt. 
After  this  the  natives  recovered  from 
their  fright  and  began  to  gather  about 
us  as  usual.  And  as  to  the  thief,  he 
appearing  to  be  a  hardened  scoundrel, 
I  punished  him  more  severely  than  I 
had  done  any  culprit  before.  Besides 
having  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  I 
ordered  both  his  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
and  then  dismissed  hiuL 

This,  however,  did  not  deter  him 
from  giving  us  further  trouble ;  for, 
in  the  night  between  the  24th  and 
25th,  a  general  alarm  was  spread, 
occasionea  as  was  said  by  one  of  our 
goats  being  stolen  by  this  very  man. 
On  examination  we  found  that  all  was 
safe  in  that  quarter.  Probably  the 
goats  were  so  well  guarded  that  he 
could  not  put  his  design  in  execution. 
But  his  nostilities  nad  succeeded 
against  another  object,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  had  destroyed  and  earned  off 
several  vines  and  cabbage-plants  in 
Omai's  grounds ;  and  he  publicly 
threatened  to  kill  him  and  to  burn 
his  house  as  soon  as  we  should  leave 
the  island.  To  prevent  the  fellow*s 
doing  me  and  Omai  any  more  mis- 
chief, 1  had  him  seized  and  confined 
on  board  the  ship  with  a  view  of  car- 
rying him  off  the  island ;  and  it 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to 
the  chiefs  Uiat  I  meant  thus  to  dis- 
pose of  him.  He  was  from  Bolabola, 
but  there  were  too  many  of  the  natives 
here  ready  to  assist  him  in  any  of  his 
designs  whenever  he  should  think  of 
executing  them.  I  had  always  met  with 
more  troublesome  people  in  Huaheine 
than  in  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 
islands  ;  and  it  was  only  fear,  and  the 
want  of  opportunities,  that  induced 
them  to  benave  better  now.  Anarchy 
seemed  to  prevail  amouffst  them. 
Their  nominal  Sovereign,  the  "  Earee 
rahie,"  as  I  have  before  observed,  was 
but  a  child  ;  and  I  did  not  find  that 
there  was  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men, 
who  managea  the  government  for  him ; 
8o  that  whenever  any  misunderstand- 
ing happened  between  us,  I  never 
knew  with  sufficient  precision  where 
to  make  application  in  order  to  bring 
about  An  aocommodaUoii  ox  to  ^tocuiq 


redress.  The  young  chief's  mother 
would,  indeed,  sometimes  exert  her- 
self ;  but  I  did  not  joerceive  that  the 
had  greater  authority  than  many 
others. 

Omai's  house  being  nearly  finished, 
many  of  his  movables  were  cairied 
ashore  on  the  26th.  Amongst  a  variety 
of  other  useless  articles  was  a  box  of 
toys,  which  when  exposed  to  public 
view  seemed  greatly  to  please  the 
gazing  multitude.  But  as  to  bis 
pots.  Kettles,  dishes,  plates,  drinking- 
mugs,  glasses,  and  the  whole  train  of 
our  domestic  accommodations,  hardly 
any  one  of  his  countrymen  would  so 
much  as  look  at  them.  Omai  himself 
now  began  to  think  that  they  were  of  no 
manner  of  use  to  him ;  that  a  bakc»d  hoe 
was  more  savoury  food  than  a  boiled 
one ;  that  a  plantain -leaf  made  as 
good  a  dish  or  plate  as  pewter ;  and 
that  a  cocoa-nut  shell  was  as  conveiii- 
ent  a  goblet  as  a  black-jack.  And 
therefore  he  very  wisely  disposed  of 
as  many  of  these  articles  of  English 
fiu-niture  for  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
as  he  could  find  purchasers  for  amongst 
the  people  of  the  ships,  receiving  from 
them  in  return  hatchets  and  other 
iron  tools,  which  had  a  more  intrinsie 
value  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
added  more  to  his  distinguishing 
superiority  over  those  with  whom  be 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  davs. 
In  the  long  list  of  the  presents  \»- 
stowed  upon  him  in  England  fire- 
works had  not  been  forgotten.  Some 
of  these  we  exhibited  m  the  evening 
of  the  28th  before  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  who  beheld  them  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  fear.  What 
remained  after  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment were  put  in  order  and  left  with 
Omai,  agreeably  to  their  original  des- 
tination. Perhaps  we  need  not  lament 
it  as  a  serious  misfortune  that  the  far 
greater  share  of  this  part  of  his  cargo 
had  been  alreadv  expended  in  exhibi- 
tions at  other  islands,  or  rendend  use- 
less by  being  kept  so  long. 

Between  midnight  and  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th  the  Bolabola  man 
whom  I  had  in  confinement  found 
means  to  make  his  escape  out  of  the 
ship.    He  carried  vrith  him  tiiethseUs 
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of  the  bilbo-bolt  that  was  about  his 
leg,  which  was  taken  from  him  as 
soon  as  he  got  on  shore  b^  one  of  the 
chiefs,  and  given  to  Omai,  who  came 
on  board  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  acquaint  me  that  his  mortal  enemy 
was  again  let  loose  upon  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  not  only  the 
sentry  placed  over  the  prisoner,  but 
the  whole  watch  upon  the  quarter- 
deck where  he  was  confined,  aad  laid 
themselyes  down  to  sleep.  He  seized 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  key  of  the 
irons  out  of  the  binnaoleHdrawer, 
where  he  had  seen  it  put,  and  set 
himself  at  liberty.  This  escape  con- 
vinced me  that  my  people  had  been 
very  remiss  in  their  mght-duty,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  punish  tnose  who 
were  now  in  fault,  and  to  establish 
some  new  regulations  to  prevent  the 
like  negligence  for  the  future.  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  afterwards 
that  the  fellow  who  escaped  had  trans- 
ported himself  to  Ulietea,  in  this 
seconding  my  views  of  putting  him  a 
second  time  in  irons. 

As  soon  as  Omai  was  settled  in  his 
new  habitation  I  began  to  think  of 
leaving  the  island,  and  got  everything 
off  from  the  shore  this  evening  except 
the  horse  and  maxe,  and  a  goat  big 
with  kid,  which  were  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  friend,  with  whom  we 
were  now  finally  to  part  I  also  gave 
him  a  boar  and  two  sows  of  the  Eng- 
lish breed,  and  he  had  got  a  sow  or 
two  of  his  own.  The  horse  covered 
the  mare  while  we  were  at  Otaheite, 
so  that  I  consider  the  introduction  of 
a  breed  of  horses  into  these  islands  as 
likely  to  have  succeeded  by  this  valu- 
able present.  The  history  of  Omai 
wiU  perhaps  interest  a  very  numerous 
class  of  readers  more  than  an^  other 
occurrence  of  a  voyage,  the  objects  of 
which  do  not  in  general  promise  much 
entertainment  Every  circumstance, 
therefore,  which  may  serve  to  convey 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  exact 
situation  in  which  he  was  left  will  be 
thought  worth  preserving;  and  the 
following  particulars  are  added  to 
complete  the  view  of  his  domestic 
establishment  He  had  picked  up  at 
Otaheite  four  or  five  "  Toutous :"  the 


two  New  Zealand  youths  remained 
with  him  ;  and  his  Ivother  and  some 
others  joined  him  at  Hnaheine,  so 
that  his  family  consisted  already  of 
eiffht  or  ten  persons,  if  that  can  be 
called  a  familv  to  which  not  a  sinele 
female  as  yet  belonged,  nor,  I  doubt, 
was  likely  to  belong,  unless  its  master 
became  less  volatile.  At  present  Omai 
did  not  seem  at  all  diq>osed  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife.  The  house 
which  we  erected  for  him  was  twenty- 
four  feet  by  eighteen,  and  ten  feet 
high.  It  was  composed  of  boards, 
the  spoils  of  our  military  operations 
at  Eimeo ;  and  in  building  it,  as  few 
nails  as  possible  were  used,  that  there 
might  M  no  inducement,  fr(mi  the 
love  of  iron,  to  pull  it  down.  It  was 
settled  that  immediately  after  our 
departure  he  should  beffin  to  build  a 
large  house  after  the  nishion  of  his 
country,  one  end  of  which  was  to  be 
brought  over  that  which  we  had 
erected,  so  as  to  enclose  it  entirely  for 
greater  security.  In  this  work  some 
of  the  chiefs  j^omised  to  assist  him ; 
and  if  the  intended  building  should 
cover  the  ground  which  he  marked 
out,  it  will  be  as  large  as  most  upon 
the  island.  His  European  weapons 
consisted  of  a  musket,  bayonet,  and 
cartouche-box ;  a  fowling-piece ;  two 
pair  of  pistols;  and  two  or  three 
swords  or  cutlasses.  The  possession 
of  these  made  him  ^nite  happy,  which 
was  my  only  view  in  ffivlng  mm  such 
presents.  For  I  was  uways  of  opinion 
that  he  would  have  been  happier  with- 
out fire-arms,  and  other  European 
weapons,  thsii  with  them ;  as  such 
implemento  of  war,  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  prudent  use  of  them  I  had 
some  ^unds  for  mistrusting,  would 
rather  increase  his  dangers  than  estab- 
lish his  superiority.  AStesr  he  had  got 
on  shore  everything  that  belonged  to 
him,  and  was  settleii  in  his  house,  he 
had  most  of  the  officers  of  boUi  ships 
two  or  three  times  to  dinner ;  and  ms 
table  was  alwa3rs  well  supplied  with 
the  very  best  provisions  that  the 
island  produced. 

Before  I  sailed,  I  had  the  follow- 
ing inscription  cut  upon  the  outside 
of  nis  house : 
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"  Gwrgius  Tertius  Rex,  2  Novembris, 
1777. 
,r        \  lUiolulion,  Joe,  Cook^  Pr. 
^^^  \  Discovery,  Car,  Gierke,  Pr:' 

On  the  2d  of  Kovember,  at  fonr  in 
the  afleraoon,  I  took  the  advantage 
of  a  breeze  which  then  sprang  up  at 
E.,  and  sailed  ont  of  the  harbour. 
Most  of  onr  fnends  remained  on  board 
till  the  ships  were  under  sail ;  when, 
to  gratify  their  curiodtv,  I  ordered 
five  guns  to  be  fired.  They  then  all 
took  their  leave,  except  Omai,  who  re- 
mained till  we  were  at  sea.  We  had 
come  to  sail  by  a  hawser  fastened  to  the 
shore.  In  casting  the  ship  it  parted, 
being  cut  by  the  rocks,  and  the  outer 
end  was  left  behind,  as  those  who  cast 
it  off,  did  not  perceive  that  it  was 
broken  ;  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  send  a  boat  to  bring  it  on  board. 
In  this  boat  Omai  went  ashore,  after 
taking  a  very  affectionate  farewell  of 
idl  the  oflSoers.  He  sustained  himself 
with  a  manly  resolution  till  he  came 
to  me.  Then  his  utmost  efforts  to 
conceal  his  tears  failed ;  and  Mr 
King,  who  went  in  the  boat,  told  me 
that  he  wept  all  the  time  in  going 
ashore. 

It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  re- 
flect that  we  had  brought  him  safe 
back  to  the  very  spot  from  which  he 
was  taken.  Ana  yet  such  is  the 
strange  nature  of  human  affairs,  that 
it  is  probable  we  left  him  in  a  less 
desirable  situation  than  he  was  in 
before  his  connection  with  us.  I  do 
not  by  this  mean  that,  becanse  he 
has  tasted  the  sweets  of  civilised  life, 
he  must  become  more  miserable  from 
being  obliged  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  conlinumff  them.  I  confine  myself 
to  this  sin^o  disagreeable  circum- 
stance, that  the  advantages  he  receiv- 
ed from  us  have  placed  him  in  a  more 
hazardous  situation  with  respect  to 
his  personal  safety.  Omai,  from  be- 
ing much  caressed  in  England,  lost 
sight  of  his  original  condition,  and 
never  considered  in  what  manner  his 
acquisitions  either  of  knowledge  or 
of  riches  would  be  estimated  l^  his 
countrvmen  at  his  return ;  which 
were  the  only  thingB  Vie  could  have 


to  recommend  him  to  them  now  mors 
than  before,  and  on  which  he  could 
build  either  his  future  greatness  or 
happiness.     He  seemed  even  to  hare 
mistaken  their  genius  in  this  respect, 
and,  in  some  measure  to  have  for- 
gotten their  customs  ;   otherwise  be 
must  have  known  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  getting  him- 
self admitted  as  a  person  of  rank, 
where  there  is  perhaps  no  instance 
of  a  man's  being  raised  from  an  infer- 
ior station    by  the   greatest    merit 
Bank  seems  to  be  the  very  foundation 
of  all  distinction  here,    and  of  its 
attendant,  power;  and  so  pertinaci- 
ously or  rather  blindly  adnerel  to, 
that  unless  a  person  has  some  decree 
of  it,  he  will  certainly  be  despised 
and  hated  if  he  assumes  the  appjmr- 
ance  of  exercising  any  authority.  This 
was  really  the  case  in  some  measure 
with  Omai ;  though  his  countrymen 
were  pretty  cautious  of   expressing 
their  sentiments  while  we  remained 
among  them.    Had  he  made  a  proper 
use  of  the  presents  he  brought  with 
him  from  England,  this,  with  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  by  travel- 
ling so  far,  might  have  enabled  him 
to  form  the  most  useful  connections. 
But  we  have  given  too  many  inatancea, 
in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  of  his 
childish  inattention  to  this  obvious 
means  of  advancing  his  interest.    His 
schemes  seemed  to  be  of  a  higher 
though  ridiculous  nature ;  indeed  I 
might  sav  meaner ;  for  revenge,  rather 
than  a  desire  of  becoming  great,  ap- 
peared to  actuate  him  from  the  begin- 
ning.  This,  however,  may  be  excused 
if  we  consider  that  it  is  common  to 
his    countrymen.      His    fiither  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Ulietea  when  that  island  was 
conquered  by  those  of  Bolabola  ;  and, 
with  many  others,  sought  refuge  in 
Huaheine,   where  he  died  and  1^ 
Omai  with  some  other  children,  who 
by  that  means  became  totally  depend- 
ent.    In  this  situation  he  was  taken 
up  bv  Captain  Furncaux  and  carried 
to  England.    Whether  he  really  ex- 
pected, from  his  treatment  there,  that 
any  assistance  would  be  given  him 
against  the  enemies  of  his  father  and 
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his  conntry,  or  whether  he  imagined 
that  his  own  personal  courage  and 
superiority  of  Knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  dbpossess  the  conquerors 
of  Ulietea,  is  uncertain  ;  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage  this  was  his 
constant  theme.  He  would  not  listen 
to  our  remonstrances  on  so  wild  a 
determination ;  but  flew  into  a  passion 
if  more  moderate  and  reasonable  coun- 
sels were  proposed  for  his  advantage. 
Nay,  so  infataated  and  attached  to 
his  favourite  scheme  was  he,  that  he 
affected  to  believe  these  people  would 
certainly  quit  the  conqneied  island 
as  soon  as  they^  should  hear  of  his 
arrival  at  Otaheite.  As  we  advanced, 
however,  on  our  voyage,  he  became 
more  sensible  of  his  error;  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  Friendly 
Ifllands  had  even  such  apprehensions 
of  his  reception  at  home,  that,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  journal,  he 
would  fain  have  stayed  behind  at  Ton- 
gataboo  under  Feenou's  protection. 
At  these  islands  he  squanaered  away 
much  of  his  European  treasure  very 
unnecessarily ;  and  he  was  equally  im- 
prudent,  as  I  also  took  notice  of  above, 
at  Tiaraboo,  where  he  could  have  no 
view  of  making  friends,  as  he  had  not 
any  intention  of  remaining  there.  At 
Matavai  he  continued  the  same  incon- 
siderate behaviour  till  I  absolutely 
put  a  stop  to  his  profusion ;  and  he 
termed  such  improper  connections 
there,  that  Otoo,  wno  was  at  first 
much  disposed  to  countenance  him, 
afterward  openly  expressed  his  dislike 
of  him  on  account  of  his  conduct. 
It  was  not,  however,  too  late  to  re- 
cover his  favour ;  and  he  miffht  have 
settled  to  great  advantage  in  Otaheite, 
as  he  had  formerly  lived  several  years 
there,  and  was  now  a  good  deal  noticed 
by  Towha,  whose  valuable  present  of 
a  very  laige  double  canoe  we  have 
seen  above.  The  objection  to  admit- 
ting him  to  some  nmk  would  have 
also  been  much  lessened  if  he  had 
fixed  at  Otaheite;  as  a  native  will 
always  find  it  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish such  a  change  of  state  amongst 
his  countrymen,  than  a  stranger,  who 
naturally  claims  respect.  But  Omai 
remained  andetenmne4  to  the  last. 
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and  would  not,  I  believe,  have  adopted 
my  plan  of  settlement  in  Huaheiue, 
if  I  had  not  so  explicitly  refused  to 
emplov  force  in  restoring  him  to  his 
fathers  possessions.  whether  the 
remains  of  his  European  wealth,  which 
after  all  his  improvident  waste  was 
still  considerable,  will  be  more  pru- 
dentlyadministeredbyhim,  orwhether 
the  steps  I  took  to  insure  him  protec- 
tion in  Huaheine  shall  have  proved 
effectual,  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  future  navigators  of  this  ocean; 
with  whom  it  cannot  but  be  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity  to  trace  the 
future  fortunes  of  our  traveller.     At 

E resent  I  can  only  conjecture  that 
is  greatest  danger  will  arise  from  the 
veiy  impolitic  declarations  of  his  an- 
tipathy to  the  inhabitants  of  Bola- 
bola.  For  these  people,  from  a 
principle  of  jealousy,  will  no  doubt 
endeavour  to  render  him  obnoxious 
to  those  of  Huaheine,  as  they  are  at 
peace  with  that  island  at  present,  and 
may  easily  effect  their  desi^s,  many 
of  them  living  there.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  of  all  others,  he 
might  the  most  easily  have  avoided. 
For  they  were  not  only  free  from  any 
aversion  to  him,  but  the  person  men- 
tioned before,  whom  we  found  at 
Tiaraboo  as  an  ambassador,  priest,  or 
god,  absolutely  offered  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  property  that  was  formerly 
his  father's.  But  he  refused  this 
peremptorily;  and  to  the  very  last 
continued  determined  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  of  satisfpnff 
his  revenge  in  battle.  To  this,  I 
guess,  he  is  not  a  little  spurred  by 
the  coat  of  mail  he  brought  from  Eng- 
land ;  clothed  in  which,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  some  fire-anus,  he  fancies  that 
he  shall  be  invincible. 

Whatever  faults  belonged  to  Omai's 
character,  they  were  more  than  over- 
balanced by  his  c[reat  good-nature 
and  do^e  disposition.  During  the 
whole  time  he  was  with  me  i  veiy 
seldom  had  reason  to  be  seriously  dis* 
pleased  with  his  general  conduct.  His 
grateful  heart  always  retained  the 
highest  sense  of  the  favours  he  had 
received  in  England;  nor  will  he 
ever  forget  those  who  honimx^  \^)a& 
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with  their  protection  and  friendship 
during  his  stay  there.  He  had  a 
tolerable  share  of  understanding,  but 
wanted  application  and  perseverance 
to  exert  it ;  so  that  his  Knowledge  of 
things  was  very  jp;eneral,  and  in  many 
instances  imperiect.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  much  observation.  There  were 
many  useful  arts,  as  well  as  elegant 
amusements,  amongst  the  people  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  which  he  might 
liave  conveyed  to  his  own ;  where 
they  probabl  V  would  have  been  readily 
adopted  as  being  so  much  in  their 
own  way.  But  I  never  found  that  he 
used  the  least  endeavour  to  make 
himself  master  of  any  one.  This  kind 
of  indifference  is,  indeed,  the  charac^ 
teristic  foible  of  his  nation.  Euro- 
peans have  visited  them  at  times  for 
these  ten  years  past,  yet  we  could  not 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
attempt  to  profit  by  this  intercourse ; 
nor  have  they  hitherto  copied  after  us 
in  any  one  thinff.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  expect  that  Omai  will  be  able 
to  introduce  many  of  our  arts  and 
customs  among  them,  or  much  im- 
prove those  to  which  they  have  been 
long  habituated.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  various  fruits 
and  vegetobles  we  planted,  which  will 
be  no  small  acquisition.  But  the 
greatest  benefit  these  islands  are  likely 
to  receive  from  Omai's  travels  will  be 
in  the  animals  that  have  been  left 
upon  them ;  which  probably  they 
never  would  have  got  had  he  not  come 
to  England.  When  these  multiply, 
of  which  I  think  there  is  little  doubt* 
Otaheite  and  the  Society  Islands  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  an^  place  in  the 
known  world  for  provisions. 

Omai's  return,  and  the  substantial 
proofs  he  brought  back  with  him  of 
our  liberality,  encouraged  many  to  offer 
themselves  as  volunteers  to  attend  me 
to  '*Pretane."  I  took  every  oppor- 
toni^  of  expressing  my  determination 
to  re;{ect  all  such  applications.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  Omai,  who  was 
very  ambitious  of  remaining  the  only 
great  traveller,  being  afraid  lest  I 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  others 
ja  a  situation  o£  rixaUiug  him,  fre- 


quently put  me  in  mind  that  Lofd 
Sandwich  had  told  him  no  othen 
of  his  countr3rmen  were  to  oome  to 
England.  If  there  had  been  the  most 
distent  probability  of  any  ship  being 
again  sent  to  New  Zealand,  I  would 
have  brought  the  two  youths  of  that 
country  home  with  me,  as  both  of 
them  were  very  desirous  of  continuing 
with  us.  Tiarooa,  the  eldest,  was  an 
exceedingly  weU  disposed  young  man, 
with  strong  natural  sensoy  and  capable 
of  receiving  any  instruction.  He 
seemed  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  in- 
feriority of  his  own  countiT  to  these 
islands,  and  resided  himself,  though 
perhaps  with  reluctanc^  to  end  ms 
days  in  ease  and  plenty  in  Hnaheine. 
But  the  other  was  so  strongly  attached 
to  us,  that  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
ship  and  carried  ashore  by  force.  He 
was  a  witty,  smart  boy ;  and  on  that 
account  much  noticed  on  board.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Thb  boat  that  carried  Onud  ashore, 
never  to  join  us  again,  having  retomed 
to  the  ship  with  the  remainder  of  the 

1  **  Omai  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  good  fortune  ;  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  reason  to  complain  of 
the  rapacity  or  oovetousness  of  his 
neiglibours.  The  numerous  articles 
of  European  manufacture  which  were 
in  his  possession  rendered  his  house  a 
splendid  museum  of  curiosities  in  the 
eyes  of  a  South  Sea  islander ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  his  pride  felt  gratified 
in  Deing  thus  able  to  minister  to  their 
wonder  and  admiration.  He  con- 
ducted himself  prudently,  and  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  neighbours  by  the 
affability  with  which  he  recounted  his 
Voyages  and  adventures.  About  two 
years  and  a  half  after  Captain  Cook's 
departure,  Omai  died  a  natural  death ; 
nor  did  the  New  Zealanders  survive 
him  long  enough  to  furnish  European 
navigators  with  an  ampler  account  of 
the  influence  which  his  experience  and 
observations  abroad  may  have  exerted 
on  his  coimtrymen." 
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hawser,  we  hoisted  her  in  and  imme- 
diately stood  over  for  Ulietea,  where 
1  intended  to  touch  next.  At  10 
o'clock  at  night  we  hronght  to  till 
four  the  next  morning,  when  we  made 
sail  round  the  south  end  of  the  island 
for  the  harbour  of  Ohamaneno.  We 
met  with  calms  and  light  airs  of  wind 
from  different  directions  hy  turns,  so 
tiiat  at  noon  we  were  still  a  league 
from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
While  we  were  thus  detained,  my  old 
friend  Oreo,  chief  of  the  island,  with 
his  son,  and  Pootoe,  his  son-in-law, 
came  off  to  visit  us.    •    •    . 

Though  we  had  separated  from 
Omai,  we  were  still  near  enough  to 
have  intelligence  of  his  proceeding ; 
and  I  had  <&6ired  to  hear  from  him. 
Accordingly,  about  a  fortnight  after 
our  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  sent  two  of 
his  people  in  a  canoe,  who  brought 
me  the  satislactoiy  intelligence  that 
he  remained  undisturbed  by  the  people 
of  the  island,  and  that  everything  went 
well  with  him,  except  that  his  goat 
had  died  in  kidding.  He  accompanied 
this  intelligence  with  a  request  that 
1  would  send  him  another  goat  and 
two  axes.  Being  happy  to  have  this 
additional  opportunity  of  serving  him, 
the  messengers  were  sent  back  to  Uua- 
heine  on  the  18th  with  the  axes,  and 
two  kids,  male  and  female,  which  were 
spared  for  him  out  of  the  Discoveiy. 

The  next  day  I  delivered  to  Captain 
Clerke  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
case  of  being  separated  from  me  after 
leaving  these  islands ;  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  them  a  place  nere. 

' '  By  Captain  James  Oookf  Commander 
of  bis  Majesiy's  Sloop  ihs  JSesolu- 
tion. 

"Whereas  the  passage  from  the 
Society  Islands  to  tne  northern  coast 
of  America  is  of  considerable  length 
both  in  distance  and  in  time,  and  as 
a  part  of  it  must  be  perform^  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  when  gales  of 
wind  and  bad  weather  must  be  ex- 
pected, and  may  possibly  occasion  a 
separation,  you  are  to  take  all  imagin- 
able care  to  prevent  this.  But  if,  not- 
withstanding all  our  endeavours  to 
keepcompany,  you  should  be  separated 


from  me,  you  are  first  to  look  for  me 
where  you  last  saw  me.  Not  seeing 
me  in  five  days,  you  are  to  proceea 
(as  directed  by  the  instructions  of 
their  Lordships,  a  copy  of  which  you 
have  already  received)  for  the  coast  of 
New  Albion,  endeavouring  to  fall  in 
with  it  in  the  Latitude  of  45". 

"In  that  latitude,  and  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  land,  vou 
are  to  cruise  for  me  toi  da3rs.  l^ot 
seeiuji;  me  in  that  time,  you  are  to 
put  into  the  first  convenient  port,  in 
or  to  the  north  of  that  latitude,  to 
recruit  your  wood  and  water,  and  to 
procure  refreshments. 

"  During  your  stay  in  port,  you 
are  constantly  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out for  me.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  choice  of  a  station 
situated  as  near  the  sea-coast  as  is 
possible,  the  better  to  enable  you  to 
see  me  when  I  shall  appear  in  the 
offing. 

"If  I  do  not  join  you  before  the 
1st  of  next  April,  you  are  to  put  to 
sea,  and  proceed  northward  to  the 
Latitude  SdT ;  in  which  latitude,  and 
at  a  oonvenient  distance  from  the 
coast,  never  exceeding  fifteen  leagues, 
you  are  to  cruise  for  me  till  the  10th 
of  May. 

"  Not  seeing  me  in  that  time,  von 
are  to  proceed  northward,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  through  Hudson's  or  Baffin's 
Bays,  as  directed  by  the  above-men- 
tion^ instructions. 

"  But  if  you  should  fail  in  findincp 
a  passage  through  either  of  the  said 
bays,  or  by  any  other  way,  as  the 
season  of  the  year  may  render  it  unsafe 
for  you  to  remain  in  high  latitudes, 
you  are  to  repair  to  the  harbour  of  St 
reter  and  St  Paul  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  order  to  refresh  your  people  and  to 
pass  the  winter. 

"  But  nevertheless  if  you  find  that 
you  cannot  procure  the  necessary  re- 
freshments at  the  said  port,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  go  where  you  shall  judge 
most  proper ;  taking  care,  before  yon 
depart,  to  leave  with  the  governor  an 
account  of  your  intended  destination, 
to  be  delivered  to  me  upon  my  arrival ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  eQfirai^%^^«x<^ 
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1779,  yon  ore  to  repair  back  to  the 
aboye-mentioned  port)  endeayouring 
to  be  there  by  the  10th  of  May,  or 
sooner. 

**  If,  on  your  arrival,  you  receive 
no  orders  from,  or  account  of  me,  so 
as  to  justify  your  pursuing  any  other 
measures  tnan  what  are  pointed  out 
in  the  before- mentioned  instructions, 
your  future  proceedings  are  to  be 
governed  by  them. 

"  You  are  also  to  comply  with  such 
parts  of  said  instructions  as  haye  not 
been  executed,  and  are  not  contrary 
to  these  orders.  And  in  case  of  your 
inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to 
carry  these  and  the  instructions  of 
their  Lordships  into  execution,  you 
are  to  be  careful  to  leave  them  with 
the  next  officer  in  command,  who  is 
hereby  required  to  execute  them  in 
the  best  manner  he  can. 

'*  Given  under  my  hand,  on  board 
the  Resolution,  at  Ulietea,  the 
18th  day  of  November  1777. 

"J.  Cook. 

**  To  Captain  Chartca  CUrke^ 
ComtJuxndcT  of  His  Majesty* s 
Sloop  the  Discovery,** 

While  we  lay  moored  to  the  shore, 
we  heeled,  and  scrubbed  both  sides 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  ships.  At  the 
same  time,  we  fixed  some  tin  plates 
under  the  binds  ;  first  taking  off  the 
old  sheathing,  and  putting  in  a  piece 
unfilled,  over  which  the  plates  were 
nailed.  These  plates  I  had  from  the 
ingenious  Mr  Pelham,  Secretanr  to 
the  Commissioners  for  Yictuailing 
his  Majesty's  Navy,  with  a  view  of 
trying  whether  tin  would  answer  the 
same  end  as  copper  on  the  bottoms  of 
ships. 

On  the  24th  in  the  morning  I  was 
informed  that  a  midshipman  and  a 
seaman,  both  belonging  to  the  Dis- 
covery, were  missing.  Soon  after, 
we  learned  from  the  natives  that  they 
went  away  in  a  canoe  the  preceding 
evening,  and  were  at  this  time  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island.  As  the  mid- 
shipman was  known  to  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  remain  at  these  islands,  it 
Aeemed  pretty  certain  that  he  and  his 
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companion  had  gone  off  with  this  in- 
tention, and  Captain  Gierke  set  out  in 
que^t  of  them  with  two  armed  boata 
and  a  party  of  marines.  Uia  expedi- 
tion proved  fruitless,  for  he  retiuned 
in  the  evening  without  h&ying  got 
any  certain  intelligence  where  they 
were.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  Captain  Gierke  seemed  to 
think  that  they  intended  to  conceal 
the  deserters,  and  with  that  view  had 
amused  him  with  false  informatioQ 
the  whole  day,  and  directed  him  to 
search  for  them  in  places  where  thej 
were  not  to  be  found.  The  captaia 
judged  right,  for  the  next  morning 
we  were  told  that  our  runaways  were 
at  Otaha.  As  these  two  were  not  \ht 
only  persons  in  the  ships  who  wished 
to  cna  their  days  at  tneae  favourite 
islands,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  desertion  it  was  necessary  to 
get  them  back  at  all  events,  and  that 
the  natives  might  be  convinced  that 
I  was  in  earnest,  I  resolved  to  go 
after  them  myself,  having  observed, 
from  repeated  instances,  that  they 
seldom  offered  to  deceive  me  with 
false  information.  Accordingly  I  set 
out  the  next  morning  with  two  armed 
boats,  being  accompanied  by  the  chi^ 
himself.  I  proceeded,  as  he  directed, 
without  stopping  anywhere  till  we 
came  to  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of 
Otaha.  There  we  put  ashore ;  and 
Oreo  despatched  a  man  before  us  with 
orders  to  seize  the  deserters  and  keep 
them  till  we  should  arrive  with  th« 
boats.  But  when  we  got  to  the  place 
where  we  expected  to  find  them,  we 
were  told  that  they  had  quitted  this 
island  and  gone  over  to  Bolabola  the 
day  before.  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  follow  them  thither,  but  returned 
to  the  ships,  fully  determined,  how- 
ever, to  have  recourse  to  a  measure 
which  I  guessed  would  oblige  the 
natives  to  oring  them  back. 

Soon  after  (hiybreak  the  chief,  his 
son,  daughter,  and  son-in-law  came 
on  board  the  Resolution.  The  three 
last  I  resolved  to  detain  till  the  two 
deserters  should  be  brou^t  back. 
With  this  view  Captain  Gierke  in- 
vited them  to  go  on  board  his  ship  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  thero^ 
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confined  thejn  in  his  cabin.  The 
chief  was  with  me  when  the  news 
reached  him.  He  immediately  ac- 
qnainted  me  with  it,  supposing  that 
tnis  step  had  been  taken  without  my 
knowledge  and  conse(^uently  without 
my  approbation.  I  instantly  imde- 
ceivea  him;  and  then  he  began  to 
have  apprehensions  as  to  his  own 
situation,  and  Ms  looks  expressed  the 
utmost  perturbation  of  mind.  But  I 
soon  made  him  easy  as  to  this,  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  ship  whenever  he  pleased, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  he 
should  judge  best  calculated  to  get 
our  two  men  back;  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  friends  on  board  the  Dis- 
covery should  be  delivered  up;  if  not, 
that  I  was  determined  to  carry  them 
away  with  me.  I  added  that  his  own 
conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of 
his  people,  in  not  only  assisting  these 
two  men  to  escape,  but  in  being  even 
at  this  very  time  assiduous  in  enticing 
others  to  follow  them,  would  justify 
any  step  I  could  take  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  proceedings. 

This  explanation  of  the  motives 
upon  whicn  I  acted,  and  which  we 
found  means  to  make  Oreo  and  his 
people  who  were  present  fully  com- 
prehend, seemed  to  recover  them  in  a 
great  measure  from  that  general  con- 
sternation into  which  they  were  at 
first  thrown.  But,  if  relieved  from 
apprehensions  about  their  own  safety, 
they  continued  under  the  deepest 
concern  for  those  who  were  prisoners. 
Kany  of  them,  went  under  the  Dis- 
covery's stem  in  canoes  to  bewail 
their  captivity ;  which  they  did  with 
long  and  loud  exclamations.  "  Foe- 
dooa !"  for  so  the  chiefs  daughter  was 
called,  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
and  the  women  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  mourning  her  fiite  with 
more  significant  expressions  of  their 
grief  than  tears  and  cries,  for  there 
were  many  bloody  heads  upon  the 
occasion.  Oreo  himself  did  not  give 
way  to  unavailing  lamentations,  but 
instantly  began  nis  exertions  to  re- 
cover our  deserters  by  dispatching  a 
canoe  to  Bolabola  wiw  a  messaee  to 
Opoony,  the  Sovereign  of  tibuat  ismnd, 


acquainting  him  with  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  requesting  him  to  seize 
the  two  fugitives  and  send  them  Imek. 
The  messenger,  who  was  no  less  a 
man  than  the  father  of  Pootoe,  Oreo's 
son-in-law,  before  he  set  out  came  to 
receive  my  commands.  I  strictly 
enjoined  him  not  to  return  without 
the  deserters;  and  to  teU  Opoony 
from  me  that  if  they  had  left  Bola- 
bola he  must  send  canoes  to  bring 
them  back ;  for  I  suspected  that  they 
would  not  long  remain  in  one  place. 
The  consequence,  however,  of  the 

Srisoners  was  so  great  that  the  natives 
id  not  think  proper  to  trust  to  the 
return  of  our  people  for  their  release  ; 
or  at  least  their  impatience  was  so 
great,  that  it  hurried  them  to  make 
an  attempt  which  might  have  involved 
them  in  still  greater  distress  had  it 
not  been  fortunately  prevented.  Be- 
tween 5  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  observed  that  all  their  canoes  in 
and  about  the  harbour,  began  to 
move  off  as  if  some  sudden  panic  had 
seized  them.  I  was  ashore,  abreast 
of  the  ship  at  the  time,  and  in- 
(quired  in  vain  to  find  out  the  cause ; 
till  our  people  called  to  us  from  the 
Discovery,  and  told  us  that  a  party 
of  the  natives  had  seized  Captain 
Clerke  and  Mr  Gore,  who  had  walked 
out  a  little  way  from  the  ships. 
Struck  with  the  boldness  of  this  plan 
of  retaliation,  which  seemed  to  coun- 
teract me  so  effectually  in  my  own 
way,  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate. 
I  instantly  ordered  the  people  to  arm, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  a  strong 
mrty  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Kine  was  sent  to  rescue  our  two 
gentiemen.  At  the  same  time  two 
armed  boats,  and  a  party  under  Mr 
Williamson,  went  uter  the  flying 
canoes  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the 
shore.  These  several  detachments 
were  hardly  out  of  sight  before  an 
account  arrived  that  we  had  been 
misinformed ;  ujpon  which  I  sent  and 
called  them  all  in. 

It  was  evident,  however,  from  seve- 
ral corroborating  circumstances,  that 
the  design  of  seizing  Captain  Clerke 
had  reaUy  been  in  agitation  amongst 
the   natives;   nay,    they   made   no 
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secret  in  sneaking  of  it  the  next  day. 
But  their  nrat  and  great  plan  of  oper- 
ations was  to  have  laid  nold  of  me. 
It  was  my  custom  every  evening  to 
bathe  in  the  fresh  water.  Very  often  I 
went  alone,  and  always  without  arms. 
Expecting  to  go  as  usual  this  even- 
ing, they  had  determined  to  seize  me, 
and  Captain  Clerke  too,  if  he  had 
accompanied  me.  But  I  had,  after 
confining  Oreo*s  family,  thought  it 
prudent  to  avoid  putting  myself  in 
their  power ;  and  had  cautioned  Cap- 
tain Clerke  and  the  officers  not  to  go 
far  from  the  ships.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  the  chief  asked  me  three 
several  times  if  I  would  not  go  to  the 
bathing-place ;  and  when  he  found  at 
last  that  I  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  he  went  off  with  the  rest  of  his 
people,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  or 
say  to  stop  him.  But  as  I  had  no 
suspicion  at  this  time  of  their  design, 
I  imagined  that  some  sudden  fright 
had  seized  them,  which  would  as 
usual  soon  be  over.  Finding  them- 
selves disappointed  as  to  me,  they 
fixed  on  those  who  were  more  in  their 
power.  It  was  fortunate  for  all  parties 
that  they  did  not  succeed,  and  not 
less  fortunate  that  no  mischief  was 
done  on  the  occasion.  For  not  a 
musket  was  fired,  except  two  or  three 
to  stop  the  canoes.  To  that  firing, 
perhaps,  Messrs  Clerke  and  Ooreowed 
their  safety;^  for  at  that  very  instant 
a  party  of  the  natives  armed  with 
cluDs  were  advancing  toward  them ; 
and  on  hearing  the  report  of  the 
muskets  they  dispersed.  This  con- 
spiracy, as  it  may  be  called,  was 
first  discovered  by  a  girl  whom  one 
of  the  officers  had  brought  from  Hua- 
heine.  She,  overhearing  some  of  the 
-Ulieteans  say  that  they  would  seize 
Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Qore,  ran  to 
acquaint  the  first  of  our  people  that 

*  Perhaps  they  owed  their  safety 
princijmlly  to  Captain  Clerke*s  walk- 
ing with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  which 
he  once  fired.  This  circumstance  is 
omitted  both  in  Captain  Cook's  and 
in  Mr  Anderson's  journal,  but  is  here 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Cap- 
tain King. — Note  in  Original  Edition, 


she  met  with.  Those  who  wen 
charged  with  the  execatioin  of  the 
design  threatened  to  kill  her,  •■  soon 
as  we  should  leave  the  island,  for  dis- 
appointing them.  Beinr  aware  of 
this,  we  contrived  that  ner  friends 
should  come  some  days  ailer,  and 
take  her  out  of  the  ship  to  convey 
her  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  she 
might  lie  concealed  till  they  shook! 
have  an  opportunity  of  sending  her 
back  to  Huaheine. 

On  the  27th  our  obaenratoriee  were 
taken  down,  and  everything  we  hid 
ashore  carried  on  board ;  the  moor- 
ings of  the  ships  were  oast  off;  and 
we  transported  them  a  little  way 
down  the  harbour,  where  they  came 
to  an  anchor  again.  Towud  the 
afternoon  the  natives  began  to  shake 
off  their  fears,  gathering  roond  and 
on  board  the  ships  as  uaual ;  and  the 
awkward  transaction  of  the  day  be- 
fore seemed  to  be  forgotten  on  both 
sides.  The  following  night  the  wind 
blew  in  hard  squalls  from  S.  to  K, 
attended  with  heavy  showers  of  rain. 
In  one  of  the  squalls  the  cable  by 
which  the  Resolution  was  riduu^ 
parted  just  without  the  hawse.  "We 
had  another  anchor  ready  to  let  go  ; 
so  that  the  ship  was  presently  brought 
up  again.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind 
became  moderate,  and  we  hooked  the 
end  of  the  best  small  bower  cable  and 
got  it  again  into  the  hawse. 

Oreo,  the  chief,  being  uneasy,  as 
well  as  myself,  that  no  account  had 
been  received  from  Bolabola,  set  out 
this  evening  for  that  island,  and  de- 
sired me  to  follow  down  the  next  day 
with  the  ships.  This  was  my  inten- 
tion,  but  the  wind  which  kept  as  in 
the  harbour  brought  Oreo  back  from 
Bolabola  with  the  two  deserters. 
They  had  reached  Otaha  the  same 
night  they  deserted ;  but  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  to  any  of  the  islands 
to  the  eastward  (which  was  their  in- 
tention) for  want  of  wind,  they  had 
proceeded  to  Bolabola,  and  from 
thence  to  the  small  island  Tooboee, 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  father 
of  Pootoe,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
message  sent  to  Opoony.  As  soon  as 
they  were  on  board,  the  three  pri- 
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BoncTs  were  released.  Thus  ended  an 
affair  which  had  giyen  me  much 
trouble  and  vexation.  Nor  would  I 
have  exerted  myself  so  resolutely  on 
the  occasion  but  for  the  reason  before 
mentioned,  and  to  save  the  son  of  a 
brother  officer  from  being  lost  to  his 
country.  The  wind  continued  con- 
stantly between  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
confined  us  in  the  harbour  till  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  we  took  the  advantage 
of  a  light  breeze^  which  then  sprung 
up  at  NE.,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  all  the  boats  got  out  to  sea,  with 
the  Discovery  in  company. 

During  the  last  week  we  had  been 
visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  who  furnished  us  with  a  la]*ge 
stock  of  ho^  and  green  plantains ; 
so  that  the  time  we  lay  wina-bonnd  in 
the  harbour  was  not  entirely  lost, 
green  plantains  being  an  excellent 
substitute  for  bread,  as  they  will  keep 
good  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Be- 
sides this  supply  of  provisions  we 
also  completea  our  wood  and  water. 
The  inhanitants  of  Ulietea  seemed  in 
general  smaller  and  blacker  than 
those  of  the  other  neighbouring 
islands,  and  appeared  also  less  orderly, 
which  perhaps  may  be  considered  as 
the  consequence  of  their  having  be- 
come subject  to  the  natives  of  Bola- 
bola.  Oreo,  their  chief,  is  only  a 
sort  of  deputy  of  the  Sovereign  of 
that  island,  and  the  conquest  seems 
to  have  lessened  the  number  of  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  resident  among  them  ; 
so  that  they  are  less  immediately 
under  the  inspection  of  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  enforce  due  obedience 
to  authority.  Ulietea,  though  now 
reduced  to  this  humiliating  state,  was 
formerly,  as  we  were  told,  the  most 
eminent  of  this  cluster  of  islands, 
and  probably  the  first  scat  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  they  say  that  the  present 
royal  family  of  Otaheite  is  descended 
from  that  which  reigned  here  before 
the  late  revolution.  Ooroo,  the  de- 
throned monarch  of  Ulietea,  was  still 
alive  when  we  were  at  Huaheine, 
where  he  resides,  a  royal  wanderer, 
furnishing  in  his  person  an  instance 
of  the  instability  of  power,  but  what 


is  more  remarkable,  of  the  respect 
paid  by  these  people  to  particular 
families,  and  to  the  customs  which 
have  once  conferred  sovereignty ;  for 
the^  sufier  Ooroo  to  preserve  all  the 
ensigns  which  they  appropriate  to 
majesty,  though  he  has  lost  his  do- 
minions. 

We  saw  a  similar  instance  of  this 
while  we  were  at  Ulietea.  One  of 
the  occasional  visitors  I  now  had  was 
my  old  friend  Oree,  the  late  chief  of 
Huaheine.  He  still  preserved  his 
consequence,  came  always  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  attend- 
ants, and  was  always  provided  with 
such  presents  as  were  very  acceptable. 
This  chief  looked  much  better  now 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  during 
either  of  my  former  voyages.^  I  could 
account  for  his  improving  in  health 
as  he  grew  older  only  from  his  drink- 
ing less  copiously  of  the  "ava"  in 
his  present  station  as  a  private  gentle- 
man than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  when  he  was  regent. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  clear  of  the 
harbour  we  took  leave  of  Ulietea  and 
steered  for  Bolabola.  The  chief,  if 
not  sole,  object  I  had  in  view  by 
visiting  that  island  was  to  procure 
from  its  monarch,  Opoony,  one  of  the 
anchore  which  M.  de  Bougainville 
had  lost  at  Otahdte.  This  having 
afterwards  been  taken  np  by  the 
natives  there,  had  as  they  informed 
me  been  sent  by  them  as  a  present  to 
that  chief.  My  desire  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it  did  not  arise  from  our  being 
in  want  of  anchora  But  having  ex- 
pended all  the  hatchets  and  other 
iron  tools  which  we  had  brought  from 
England  in  purchasing  refreshments, 
we  were  now  reduce<l  to  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  fresh  assortment  of  trad- 

^  Captain  Cook  had  seen  Oree  in 
1769,  when  he  commanded  the  En- 
deavour ;  also  twice  during  his  second 
voyage  in  1772.— iS'bte  in  Original 
Edition. 
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ing  articles  by  fabricating  them  out 
of  the  spare  iron  we  bad  on  board; 
and  in  sncb  conversions,  and  in  the 
occasional  uses  of  the  ships,  great  part 
of  that  had  been  already  expended. 
I  thought  that  M.  de  Bougainville's 
anchor  would  supply  our  want  of  this 
useful  material,  and  1  made  no  doubt 
that  1  should  be  able  to  tempt  Opoony 
to  part  with  it. 

Oreo,  and  six  or  eight  men  more 
from  Ulietea,  took  a  passage  with  us 
to  Bolabola.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
natives  in  general,  except  the  chief 
himself,  would  have  gladly  taken  a 
passage  with  us  to  England.  At  sun- 
set, being  the  length  of  the  south 
point  of  Bolabola,  we  shortened  sail, 
and  spent  the  night  making  short 
boards.  At  daybi^ak  on  the  8th  we 
made  sail  for  the  harbour,  which  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The 
wind  was  scant,  so  that  we  had  to  ply 
up,  and  it  was  9  o'clock  before  we 
got  near  enough  to  send  away  a  boat 
to  sound  the  entrance ;  for  I  had 
thoughts  of  running  the  ships  in  and 
anchoring  for  a  day  or  two.  When 
the  boat  returned,  the  master,  who 
was  in  her,  reported  that  though  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  the  bottom 
was  rocky,  there  was  good  ground 
within,  and  the  depth  of  water  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-five  fathoms,  and 
that  there  was  room  to  turn  the  ships 
in,  the  channel  being  one-third  of  a 
mile  broad.  In  consequence  of  this 
report  we  attempted  to  work  the  ships 
in  ;  but  the  tide  as  well  as  the  wind 
being  against  us,  after  making  two  or 
three  tnps  I  found  that  it  could  not 
be  done  till  the  tide  should  turn  in 
our  favour.  Upon  this  I  gave  up  the 
design  of  carrying  the  ships  into  the 
harbour,  and  having  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  got  ready,  I  embarked  in  one  of 
them,  accompanied  by  Oreo  and  his 
companions,  and  was  rowed  in  for  the 
island. 

We  landed  where  the  natives  di- 
rected us,  and  soon  after  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Opoony,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  Having 
no  time  to  lose,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary formality  of  compliments  was 
over  1  asked  the  chief  to  give  me  the 


anchor,  tnd  produced  the  pretest  I 
had  prepared  for  him»  consisting  of  a 
linen  night-gown,  a  shirt,  some  gauze 
handkerchiefs,  a  looking-gl&n,  some 
beads  and  other  toys,  and  six  axes. 
At  the  sight  of  these  last  there  was  s 
general  outcry.  I  could  only  guesi 
the  cause  by  Opoony's  absolute^  re- 
fusing to  receive  my  present  till  I 
should  get  the  anchor.  He  ordered 
three  men  to  eo  and  deliver  it  to  me, 
and,  as  I  understood,  I  was  to  send 
by  them  what  I  thought  proper  in 
return.  With  these  messengers  we 
set  out  in  our  boats  for  an  island 
lying  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  where  the  andior 
had  been  deposited.  I  found  it  to  be 
neither  so  large  nor  so  perfect  as  I 
expected.  It  had  originally  weighed 
700  pounds,  accordl^  to  the  mark 
that  was  upon  it;  out  the  ring, 
with  part  of  the  shank,  and  the  two 
point^  were  now  wanting.  I  was 
no  longer  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason 
of  Opoony's  refusing  my  present ;  he 
doubtless  thought  that  it  so  much 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  anchor  in 
its  present  state  that  I  should  be  dis- 
pleased when  I  saw  it.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  took  the  anchor  as  I  found  it 
and  sent  him  every  article  of  the  pre- 
sent that  I  at  first  intended.  Having 
thus  completed  my  negotiation,  I  re- 
turned on  board,  and  naving  hoisted 
in  the  boats,  made  sail  from  the  island 
to  the  north. 

While  the  boats  were  boistinff  in, 
some  of  the  natives  came  off  in  tnrse 
or  four  canoes  to  see  the  ships,  as 
they  said.  They  brought  with  them 
a  few  cocoa-nuts  and  one  pig,  which 
was  the  only  one  we  got  at  the  island. 
I  make  no  doubt,  however,  that  if 
we  had  stayed  till  the  next  day  we 
should  have  been  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions;  and  I  think  the 
natives  would  feel  themselves  disap- 
pointed when  they  found  that  we 
were  gone.  But  as  we  had  already 
a  very  good  stock  both  of  hogs  an^ 
of  fruit  on  board,  and  very  little  of 
anything  left  to  purchase  more,  I 
could  have  no  inaucement  to  defer 
any  longer  the  prosecution  of  our 
voyage.     [An  account  is  here  omitted 
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of  the  ciFcamstances  attending  the 
conquest  of  Ulietea  und  Otaha  h^  the 
people  of  Bolabola — those  two  isIandB 
remaining  under  the  sway  of  King 
Opoony,  while  Huaheine,  which  had 
also  been  conquered,  thanks  to  the 
aid  of  the  Otaneiteans,  regained  and 
retained  their  independence.  The 
reader  will  recall  Omai's  rancour 
against  the  Bolabolans,  through  whose 
predominance  in  the  contest  he  lost 
Lis  patrimony  in  Ulietea.] 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Ulietea 
and  Otaha,  the  Bolaoola  men  have 
been  considered  by  their  neighbours 
as  invincible ;  and  such  is  the  extent 
of  their  fame,  that  even  at  Otaheite, 
which  is  almost  out  of  their  reach,  if 
they  are  not  dreaded,  they  are  at  least 
respected  for  their  valour.  It  is  said 
that  they  never  fly  in  battle,  and  that 
they  always  beat  an  equal  number  of 
the  other  islanders.  But,  besides 
these  advantages,  their  neighbours 
seem  to  ascribe  a  great  deal  to  the 
superiority  of  their  god,  who,  they 
believed,  detained  us  at  Ulietea  by 
contrary  winds^  as  being  unwilling 
that  we  should  visit  an  island  under 
his  special  protection.  How  high  the 
BolaWa  men  are  now  in  estimation 
at  Otaheite  may  be  inferred  from  M. 
de  BougainviUe'sLandhor  having  been 
conveyed  to  them.  To  the  same  cause 
we  must  ascribe  the  intention  of 
transporting  to  their  island  the  Span- 
ish bull.  And  they  had  alrwdy  got 
possession  of  a  third  European  curi- 
osity, the  male  of  another  animal, 
brouffht  to  Otaheite  by  the  Spaniards. 
We  had  been  much  puzzled  by  the 
imperfect  description  of  the  natives  to 
guess  what  this  could  be ;  but  Captain 
Clerke's  deserters,  when  brought  oack 
from  Bolabola,  told  me  that  the  ani- 
mal had  been  there  shown  to  them, 
and  that  it  was  a  ram.  It  seldom 
happens  but  that  some  good  arises 
out  of  evil ;  and  if  our  two  men  had 
not  deserted  1  should  not  have  known 
this.  In  consequence  of  their  inform- 
ation, at  the  same  time  that  I  landed 
to  meet  Opoony,  I  carried  a^ore  a 
ewe  which  we  had  brought  from  the 
(/ape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  I  hope  that 
by  this  present  I  have  laid  the  found- 


ation for  a  breed  of  sheep  at  Bola- 
bola. I  also  left  at  Ulietea,  under 
the  care  of  Oreo,  an  English  boar  and 
sow  and  two  goats ;  so  that  not  only 
Otaheite,  but  all  the  neighbouring 
islands  will  in  a  few  years  have  their 
race  of  hogs  considerably  improved, 
and  probably  be  stocked  with  all  the 
valuable  animals  which  have  been 
transported  hither  by  llieir  European 
visitors. 

When  once  this  comes  to  pass,  no 
part  of  the  world  will  equal  these 
islands  in  tariety  and  abundance  of 
refreshments  for  navigators.  Indeed, 
even  in  their  present  state  I  know  no 
place  that  excels  them.  After  repeated 
trials  in  the  course  of  several  voyaffes, 
we  find  when  they  are  not  disturbed 
by  intestine  broils,  but  live  in  amity 
with  one  another,  which  has  been  the 
case  for  some  years  past,  that  their 
productions  are  in  the  greatest  plenty, 
and  particularly  the  most  valuable  of 
all  tneir  articles,  their  hogs.  If  we 
had  had  a  laiger  assortment  of  goods 
and  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  salt  on 
board,  I  make  no  oonbt  that  we  might 
have  salted  as  much  pork  as  would 
have  served  both  ships  near  twelve 
months.  But  ourviaiting  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  our  long  stay  at  Otaheite 
and  the  neighboumood,  c^uite  ex- 
hausted our  trading  commodities,  par- 
ticularly our  axes,  with  which  alone 
hooB  in  general  were  to  be  purchased ; 
and  we  had  hardly  salt  enough  to 
cure  fifteen  puncheons  of  meat.  Of 
these)  five  were  added  to  our  stock  of 
provisions  at  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  the  other  ten  at  Otaheite.  Cap- 
tain Clerke  also  salted  a  proportion- 
able quantity  for  his  ship. 

Perhaps  Uie  frequent  visits  Euro- 
peans have  lately  made  to  these  island- 
ersmaybeonegreatinducementto  their 
keeping  a  Isj^  stock  of  hogs,  as  they 
have  had  experience  enough  to  know 
that  whenever  we  come  they  may  be 
sure  of  getting  from  us  what  they 
esteem  a  valuable  consideration  for 
them.  At  Otaheite  they  expect  the 
return  of  the  Spaniards  eveiy  day ; 
and  they  will  look  for  the  English 
two  or  three  years  hence  not  only 
there,  but  at  the  other  islands.     It  ia 
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to  no  purpose  to  tell  them  that  you 
will  not  return.  They  think  you 
must,  though  not  one  of  them  knows 
or  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
inquire  the  reaaon  of  your  coming. 
I  own  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  it  as 
my  real  opinion,  that  it  would  haye 
b^n  far  better  for  these  poor  people 
never  to.  have  known  our  superiority 
in  the  accommodations  and  arts  that 
make  life  comfortable,  than  after  once 
knowing  it  to  be  a^n  left  and 
abandoned  to  their  orinnal  incapacity 
of  improvement  Indeed,  they  can- 
not be  restored  to  that  happy  medi- 
ocrity in  which  they  lived  before  we 
discovered  them,  ii  the  intercourse 
between  us  should  be  discontinued. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  become 
in  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Euro- 
peans to  visit  them  once  in  three  or 
four  years,  in  order  to  supply-  them 
with  those  conveniences  which  we 
have  introduced  among  them  and 
have  given  them  a  predilection  for. 
The  want  of  such  occasional  supplies 
will  probably  be  very  heavily  fdt  by 
them,  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  go 
back  to  their  old,  less  perfect  con- 
trivances which  they  now  despise  and 
have  discontinued  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  ours.  For  by  the  time  that 
the  iron  tools  of  which  they  are  now 
possessed  are  worn  out,  tiey  will  have 
almost  lost  the  knowledge  of  their 
own.  A  stone  hatchet  is  at  present 
as  rare  a  thin^  amongst  them  as  an 
iron  one  was  eight  years  ago,  and  a 
chisel  of  bone  or  stone  is  not  to  be 
seen.  Spike-nails  have  supplied  the 
place  of  the  last ;  and  they  are  weak 
enough  to  fancy  that  they  have  got 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  them,  for 
these  were  not  now  at  all  sought 
after.  Sometimes,  however,  nails 
much  smaller  than  a  spike  would 
still  be  taken  in  exchange  for  fruit. 
Knives  happened  at  present  to  be  in 
CTeat  esteem  at  Ulietea,  and  axes  and 
natchets  remained  unrivalled  by  any 
other  of  our  commodities  at  all  the 
islands.  With  respect  to  articles  of 
mere  ornament,  these  people  are  as 
changeable  as  any  of  the  polished 
nations  of  Europe ;  so  that  what 
pleases  their  fancy  while  a  fashion  is 


in  vogue  may  be  rejected  when  another 
whim  has  supplanted,  it.  But  our 
iron  tools  are  so  strikingly  useful  that 
they  will,  we  may  confidently  pn»- 
nounce,  continue  to  prire  them  hi^y, 
and  be  completely  miserable  if,  neither 
possessing  the  materiala  nor  trained 
up  to  the  art  of  fabricating  tiiem, 
they  should  cease  to  receiye  suppliei 
of  what  may  now  be  considered  as 
having  become  neoessaiy  to  tibeir 
comfortable  existence.^ 


CHAPTER  IX.« 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in 
the  universe  that  afibrds  a  more 
luxuriant  prospect  than  the  south-east 
part  of  Otaheite.  The  hills  are  high 
and  steep,  and  in  many  places  craggy ; 
but  they  are  covered  to  the  rery  sum- 
mits with  trees  and  shrubs,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  spectator  can  scauroely 
help  thinking  that  the  very  rocks 
possess  the  proi)erty  of  producing  and 
supporting  their  verdant  clothing. 
The  flat  land  which  bounds  those 
hills  toward  the  sea,  and  the  inter- 
jacent valleys,  also  teem  with  yarioas 
productions,  that  grow  with  the  most 
exuberant  vigour,  and  at  once  fill  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  the  idea 
that  no  place  upon  earth  can  outdo 
this  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
vegetation.  Nature  has  been  no  less 
literal  in  distributing  rivulets,  which 
are  found  in  every  valley,  and,  as 
they  approach  the  sea,  often  divide 
into  two  or  three  branches,  fertilising 
the  flat  lands  through  which  they 
run.  The  habitations  of  the  natives 
are  scattered  without  order  upon  the 
flats,  and  many  of  them  appearing 

*  The  rest  of  the  Chapter,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  record  of  astrono- 
mical and  nautical  observations,  u 
omitted. 

•  This  Chapter,  contributed  by  Mr 
Anderson's  pen,  has  been  consider- 
ably curtailed  by  omission  of  the 
more  uninteresting  technical,  natu- 
ralistic, linguistic,  and  professional 
XMiSsages. 
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toward  the  shore  preeented  a  delight- 
ful scene  riewed  m>m  our  ships,  eepe- 
daily  as  the  sea,  within  the  reef  which 
bounds  the  coast,  is  |>erfeotly  still, 
and  affords  a  safe  navigation  at  all 
times  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
often  seen  paddling  their  canoes  indo- 
lently along^  in  passing  from  place  to 
place,  or  in  going  to  &h.  On  yiew- 
log  these  cnarmin^  scenes,  I  have 
often  reffretted  my  inability  to  trans- 
mit to  moae  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  sach  a  descrip- 
tion as  might  in  some  measure  con- 
vey an  impression  similar  to  what 
must  be  felt  by  erery  one  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  upon  the 
spot.  It  is  doubtless  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  country,  combined 
with  the  mildness  and  serenity  of  the 
climate,  that  renders  the  natives  so 
careless  in  their  cultivation  that  in 
many  places,  though  overflowing  with 
the  ricnest  productions,  the  smallest 
traces  of  it  cannot  be  observed* 

The  products  of  the  island  are  not 
so  remarkable  for  their  variety  as 
great  abundance;  and  curiosities  of 
any  kind  are  not  numerous.  Amongst 
these  we  may  reckon  a  pond  or  lake 
of  fresh  water,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains,  to  go  to  and  to 
return  from  which  takes  three  or  four 
days.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  depth, 
and  has  eels  of  an  enormous  sice  in  it, 
which  are  sometimes  cau|pht  by  the 
natives,  who  go  upon  this  water  in 
little  floats  of  two  or  three  wild  plan- 
tain trees  fastened  together.  This  ia 
esteemed  one  of  Uie  greatest  natural 
curiosities  of  the  country,  insomuch 
that  travellers  who  come  from  the 
other  islands  are  commonly  asked, 
amongst  the  first  things,  by  their 
friends  at  their  return,  if  they  have 
seen  it.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  water, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  small  pond 
upon  the  island,  as  ua  distant  as  the 
lake,  and  to  appearance  very  good, 
with  a  yellow  seoiment  at  the  boUom ; 
but  it  haa  a  bad  taste,  and  proves 
fatal  to  those  who  drink  any  quantity, 
or  makes  them  break  out  in  blotches 
if  they  bathe  in  it. 

Nothing  could  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression at  first  sights  on  our  arrival 


here,  than  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  robust  make  and  dark 
colour  of  the  people  of  Tongataboo, 
and  a  sort  of  aelicacy  and  whiteness 
which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite.  It  was  even  some  time 
before  that  difference  could  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  the  Otaheiteans ; 
and  then  only,  perhaps,  because  we 
became  accustomed  to  them,  the 
marks  which  had  recommended  the 
others  began  to  be  forgotten.  Their 
women,  however,  struck  us  as  supe- 
rior in  every  respect,  and  as  possess- 
ing all  those  delicate  characteristics 
wmoh  distingnish  Uiem  from  the 
other  sex  in  many  countries.  The 
beard,  which  the  men  here  wear  long, 
and  the  hair,  which  is  not  cut  so  short 
as  is  the  fashion  at  Tongataboo,  made 
also  a  great  difference ;  and  we  could 
not  help  thinking  tiiat  tm  every 
occasion  they  showed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  timidity  and  fickleness.  The 
muscular  appearance  so  common 
amongst  the  rUendly  Islanders,  and 
which  seems  a  consequence  of  their 
being  accustomed  to  much  action,  is 
lost  here,  where  the  superior  fertility 
of  their  country  enables  the  inhabit- 
ants to  lead  a  more  indolent  life ;  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  a  plumpness 
and  smoothness  of  the  skin,  which, 
though  perhaps  more  consonant  urith 
our  ideas  of  hieauty,  is  no  real  advan- 
tage, as  it  seems  attended  with  a  kind 
of  laDguor  in  all  their  motions,  not 
observable  in  the  others.  This  ob- 
servation is  fully  verified  in  their  box- 
ing and  wrestling,  whichmay  be  called 
little  better  than  the  feeble  efforts  of 
diildren,  if  compered  to  the  vigour 
with  which  these  exercises  are  per- 
formed at  the  Friendly  Islands. 

Personal  endowments  being  in  great 
esteem  amongst  them,  they  have  re- 
course to  sev^:al  methods  of  improv- 
ing them,  according  to  their  notions 
of  beauty.  In  particular,  it  is  a 
practice,  especially  amongst  the 
'*£rreoes,"  or  unmarried  men  of 
some  consequence,  to  undergo  a  kind 
of  physical  operation  to  render  them 
iidr.  This  is  done  by  remaining  a 
month  or  two  in  the  house,  during 
which  time  they  wear  a  g^e«.t  osoasok- 
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tity  of  clothes,  and  eat  nothing  but 
bread-fruit,  to  which  they  ascribe  a 
remarkable  property  in  whitening 
them.  They  also  speak  as  if  their 
corpulence  and  colour  at  other  times 
depended  upon  their  food,  as  they  are 
obliged,  from  the  chan^  of  seasons, 
to  use  different  sorts  at  different  times. 
Their  common  diet  is  made  up  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  yegetable  food ; 
and  I  belieye  more  particularly  the 
**mahee,"  or  fermented  bread-fruit, 
which  enters  almost  eyeiy  meal,  has 
a  remarkable  effect  upon  them,  pre- 
venting a  costive  habit,  and  producing 
a  very  sensible  coolness  about  them, 
which  could  not  be  perceived  in  us 
who  fed  on  animal  food.  And  it  is 
.perhaps  owing  to  this  temperate 
course  of  life  that  they  have  so  few 
diseases  among  them.  They  only 
reckon  five  or  six,  which  might  be 
called  chronic  or  national  disorders ; 
amongst  which  are  the  dropsy,  and 
the  '*fefai,"  or  indolent  swellings  be- 
fore mentioned  as  frequent  at  Tonga- 
taboo.  But  this  was  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have 
added  to  this  short  catalogue  a  dis- 
ease which  abundantly  supplies  the 
place  of  all  the  others,  and  is  now 
almost  universal.  For  this  they  seem 
to  have  no  effectual  remedy. 

Their  behaviour  on  all  occasions 
seems  to  indicate  a  great  openness 
and  generosity  of  disposition.  Omai, 
indeed,  who  as  their  countryman 
should  be  supposed  rather  willing  to 
conceal  any  of  their  defects,  has  often 
said  that  tney  are  sometimes  crael  in 
punishing  their  enemies.  According 
to  his  representation,  they  torment 
them  very  deliberately,  at  one  time 
tearing  out  smaU  pieces  of  flesh  from 
different  parts,  at  another  taking  out 
the  eyes,  then  cutting  of  the  nose, 
and  lastly  killing  them  by  opening 
the  belly.  But  Uiis  only  happens  on 
particular  occasions.  If  ch^rfulness 
argues  a  conscious  innoconoe,  one 
would  suppose  that  their  life  is  sel- 
dom sullied  by  crimes.  This,  how- 
ever, I  rather  impute  to  their  feelings, 
which,  though  lively,  seem  in  no  case 
X)ermanent ;  for  I  never  saw  them  in 
Aojr  misforttine  labour  under  the  ap- 


pearance of  anxiety  after  the  critical 
moment  was  past  Neither  does  care 
ever  seem  to  wrinkle  their  brow.  On 
the  contrary,  even  t^e  approach  of 
death  does  not  appear  to  alter  their 
usual  vivacity.  I  have  seen  them  whea 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  gnre 
by  disease,  and  when  preparing  to  go 
to  battle,  but  in  neither  case  ever 
observed  their  countenances  oyer- 
clouded  with  melancholy,  or  serioos 
reflection.  Such  a  disposition  leads 
them  to  direct  all  their  aims  only  to 
what  can  give  them  pleasure  and  ease. 
Their  amusements  all  tend  to  excite 
and  continue  their  amorous  passions; 
and  their  songs,  of  which  they  are  im- 
moderately K)nd,  answer  tne  same 
purpose.  But  as  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  sensual  enjoyments  must  cloy, 
we  found  that  they  frequently  varied 
them  to  more  refined  subjects,  and 
had  much  pleasure  in  chanting  their 
triumphs  in  war  and  their  occupa- 
tions m  peace,  their  travels  to  otner 
islands  and  adventures  there,  and  the 
peculiar  beauties  and  superior  advan- 
tages of  their  own  island  over  the  rest, 
or  of  different  parts  of  it  over  other 
less  favourable  aistricts.  This  marks 
that  they  receive  great  delight  from 
music  ;  and  thou^  they  rather  ex- 
pressed a  dislike  to  our  oomplicateJ 
compositions,  yet  were  they  always 
delighted  with  the  more  melodious 
sounds  produced  singly  on  our  instru- 
ments, as  approaching  nearer  to  the 
simplicity  of  their  own. 

ifeither  are  they  strangers  to  the 
soothing  effects  }>rodnced  by  particu- 
lar sorts  of  motion,  which  m  some 
cases  seem  to  allay  any  perturbation 
of  mind  with  as  much  success  as 
music.  Of  this  I  met  with  a  remark- 
able instance.  For  on  walking  one 
day  about  Matavai  Point,  where  our 
tents  were  erected,  I  saw  a  man  pad- 
dling in  a  small  canoe  so  quickly,  and 
looking  about  him  with  such  eagerness 
on  eacn  side,  as  to  command  all  my 
attention.  At  first  I  imagined  tlu^ 
he  had  stolen  something  m>m  one  of 
the  ships,  and  was  pursued  ;  but,  on 
waiting  patiently,  saw  him  repeat  his 
amusement  Htf'went  out  from  the 
shore  till  he  was  near  Uie  place  whers 
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the  swell  begins  to  take  its  rise ;  and, 
watching  its  first  motion  yeiy  atten- 
tively, paddled  before  it  with  great 
quickness,  till  he  found  that  it  over- 
looked him,  and  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  his  canoe  before  it 
without  passing  underneath.  He 
then  sat  motionless,  and  was  carried 
along  at  the  same  swift  rate  as  the 
wave,  till  it  landed  him  upon  the 
beach.  Then  he  started  out,  emptied 
his  canoe,  and  went  in  search  of  an- 
other swell.  I  could  not  help  con- 
cluding that  this  man  felt  the  most 
supreme  pleasure  while  he  was  driven 
on  so  fast  and  so  smoothly,  by  the  sea; 
especially  as,  though  the  tents  and 
ships  were  so  near,  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  to  envy  or  even  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  crowds  of  his  country- 
men collected  to  view  them  as  objects 
which  were  rare  and  curious.  During 
my  stay,  two  or  three  of  the  natives 
came  up,  who  seemed  to  share  his 
felicity,  and  always  called  out  when 
there  was  an  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able swell,  as  he  sometimes  missed  it 
by  his  back  being  turned,  and  looking 
about  for  it.  By  them  I  understood 
that  this  exercise,  whioh  is  called 
"choroee,"  was  frequent  amongst 
them ;  and  they  have  probably  more 
amusements  of  this  sort  which  afford 
them  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as 
skating,  which  is  the  only  one  of  ours 
with  whose  effects  I  could  compare 
it. 

The  lan^age  of  Otaheite  abounds 
with  beautiful  and  figurative  expres- 
sions which,  were  it  perfectly  known, 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  put  it  upon 
a  level  with  many  of  the  languages 
that  are  most  in  esteem  for  their 
warmth  and  bold  images.  For  in- 
stance, the  Otaheiteans  express  their 
notions  of  death  very  emphatically  by 
saying  "  that  the  soul  goes  into  dark- 
ness, or  rather  **  into  night."  And 
if  yon  seem  to  entertain  any  doubt 
in  asking  the  question,  "If  such  a 
person  is  their  mother  f"  they  imme- 
oiately  reply  with  surprise,  "Yes, 
the  mother  that  bore  me."  They 
have  one  expression,  that  correepomb 
exactly  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures,  where  we   read   of  the 


'  *  yearning  of  the  bowels.  '*  They  use 
it  on  all  occasions  when  the  passions 
give  them  uneasiness ;  as  they  con- 
stantly refer  pain  from  grief,  anxious 
desire,  and  other  affections,  to  the 
bowels  as  its  seat ;  where  they  like* 
wise  suppose  all  operations  of  the 
mind  are  performed.  Their  language 
admits  of  that  inverted  arrangement 
of  words  which  so  much  distinguishes 
the  Latin  and  Greek  from  most  of 
our  modem  European  tongues,  whose 
imperfections  require  a  more  orderly 
construction,  to  prevent  ambiguities. 
It  is  so  copious  that  for  the  bread- 
fruit alone,  in  its  different  states, 
they  have  above  twenty  names ;  as 
many  for  the  *'  taro  "  root ;  and  about 
ten  for  the  cocoa-nut.  Add  to  thi% 
that  besides  the  common  dialect  they 
often  expostulate  in  a  kind  of  stanza 
or  recitative,  which  is  answered  in 
the  same  manner. 

Their  arts  are  few  and  simple ;  yet, 
if  we  may  credit  them,  they  perform 
cures  in  surgery  which  our  extensive 
knowledge  m  that  branch  has  not 
as  yet  enabled  us  to  imitate.  In 
simple  fractures  they  bind  them  up 
witn  splints ;  but  if  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone  be  lost,  they  insert 
a  piece  of  wood  between  the  fractured 
ends,  made  hollow  like  the  deficient 
part  In  five  or  six  days  the  ' '  rapaoo,  '* 
or  surgeon,  inspects  the  wound,  and 
finds  tne  wood  partly  covered  with 
the  growing  fiesh.  In  as  many  more 
days  it  is  generally  entirely  covered ; 
after  whi(^,  when  the  patient  has 
acquired  some  strength,  he  bathes  in 
the  water,  and  recovers.  We  know 
that  wounds  will  heal  over  leaden 
bullets ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
over  other  extraneous  bodies.  But 
what  makes  me  entertain  some  donbt 
of  the  truth  of  so  extraordinary  skill 
88  in  the  above  instance  is,  that  in 
other  oases  which  fell  under  my  own 
observation  they  are  far  from  being  so 
dexterous.  I  have  seen  the  stump  of 
an  arm,  which  was  taken  off  after  oe« 
ing  shattered  by  a  fall  from  a  tree, 
that  bore  no  marks  of  skilful  opera- 
tion, though  some  allowance  be  made 
for  their  defective  instruments.  And 
I  met  a  man  going  about  wi^  a  dis- 
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located  shoulder,  some  months  after 
the  accident,  from  their  being  ignor- 
ant of  a  method  to  reduce  it ;  though 
this  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sim- 
plest  operations  of  our  surgery.  They 
know  that  fractures  or  luxations  of 
the  spine  are  mortal,  but  not  fractures 
of  the  skull ;  and  they  likewise  know 
from  experience  in  what  parts  of  the 
body  wounds  prove  fataL  They  have 
sometimes  pomted  out  those  inflicted 
by  spears,  which,  if  made  in  the  direc- 
tion they  mentioned,  would  certainly 
have  been  pronounced  deadly  by  us  ; 
and  yet  these  people  have  recovered. 
Their  physical  knowledge  seems  more 
confined ;  and  that,  probablv,  because 
their  diseases  are  tewer  than  their 
accidents. 

The  times  of  eating  at  Otaheite  are 
very  frequent.  Their  first  meal,  or 
(as  it  may  rather  be  called)  their  last, 
as  they  go  to  sleep  after  it,  is  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  the 
next  is  at  eight.  At  eleven  they  dine  ; 
and  again,  as  Omai  expressed  it,  at 
two  and  at  five;  and  sup  at  eight. 
In  this  article  of  domestic  life  uiey 
have  adopted  some  customs  which  are 
exceedingly  whimsicaL  The  women, 
for  instance,  have  not  only  the  mor- 
tification of  bein^  obliged  to  eat  by 
themselves,  and  in  a  different  part  of 
the  house  from  the  men  ;  but,  by  a 
strange  kind  of  policy,  are  excluded 
from  a  share  of  most  of  the  better 
sorts  of  food.  They  dare  not  taste 
turtle,  nor  fish  of  the  tunny  kind, 
which  is  much  esteemed,  nor  some 
particular  sorts  of  the  best  plantains  ; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  even  those 
of  the  first  rank  are  suffered  to  eat 
pork.  The  children  of  each  sex  also 
eat  apart,  and  the  women  generally 
serve  up  their  own  victuals ;  for  they 
would  certeinly  starve  before  any 
grown  man  would  do  them  such  an 
office.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  customs  relative  to  their  eating, 
there  is  a  mysterious  conduct  whicn 
we  could  never  thoroughly  compre- 
hend. When  we  inau£red  into  the 
reasons  of  it,  we  could  get  no  other 
answer  but  that  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sarv  it  should  be  so. 

In  other  customs  respecting  the 
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females  there  seems  to  be  no  sneh 
obscurity ;  especially  as  to  their  con- 
nections with  the  men.     If  a  Toung 
man  and  woman,  from  mntoal  cnoice, 
cohabit,  the  man  gives  the  fiathor  of 
the  girl  such  things  as  are  neoessaiy 
in  common  life,  as  hogs,   cloth,  or 
canoes,  in  proportion  to  Uie  time  they 
are  together ;  and  if  he  tiiinks  that 
he  has  not  been  sufficiently  paid  for 
his  daughter,  he  makes  no  scruple  of 
forcing  her  to  leave  her  friend  and  to 
cohabit  with  another  person  who  may 
be  more  liberaL     The  man,  on  his 
part,  is  always  at  liberty  to  make  a 
new  choice ;  but,  should  his  consort 
become  pregnant,  he  may  kill  the 
child,  and  after  that  either  continue 
his  connection  with  the  mother  or 
leave  her.    But  if  he  ^onld  adopt 
the  duld,  and  suffer  it  to  live,  the 
parties  are  then  considered  as  in  the 
married  state,  and  they  commonly 
live  together  ever  after.     However,  it 
is  thought  no  crime  in  the  man  to 
join  a  more  youthful  partner  to  his 
first  wife,  and  to  live  with  both.    The 
custom  of  changing  their  connections 
is,  however,  much  more  general  than 
this  last ;  and  it  is  a  thing  so  common 
that  they  speak  of  it  with  great  indif- 
ference.    The  "Erreoes,'^  are  only 
those  of  the  better  sort  who  from  thdr 
fickleness,  and  their  possessing  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  succession  of 
fresh  connections,  are  constantlyroam- 
ing  about,  and,  from  having  no  par* 
ticular  attachment,  seldom  adopt  the 
more  settled  method  mentioned  above. 
And  so  agreeable  is  this  licentious 
plan  of  life  to  their  disposition,  that 
the  most  beautiful  of  both  sexes  thus 

^Otherwise  spelt  "Arreo^"  In 
the  Original  Edition  there  is  a  long 
and  learned  note  at  this  pointy  the 
only  part  of  which  really  pertinent  is 
the  citation  of  Father  le  Oobien's 
''History  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,'* 
where  he  describes  a  similar  society 
under  the  substantially  identical  de« 
signation  of  "Urritoes."  His  words 
are:  "Les  Urritoes  sont  parmi  eux 
les  jeunes  gens  qui  vivent  avec  des 
maltresses,  sans  vouloir  s'engager  dans 
lea  liens  da  marisge." 
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commonly  spend  their  yoathful  days, 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  enor- 
mities which  would  disgrace  the  most 
sayage  tribes,  but  are  peculiarly  shock- 
ing amongst  a  people  whose  general 
character,  in  other  respects,  has  eyi- 
dent  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  humane 
and  tender  feelines.  When  an  *'  £r- 
reoe  "  woman  is  deliyered  of  a  child, 
a  piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  water  is 
applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  which 
sunocates  it.  As  in  such  a  life  their 
women  must  contribute  a  very  large 
share  of  its  happiness,  it  is  rather 
surprising,  besides  the  humiliating 
restraints  they  are  laid  under  with 
regard  to  food,  to  find  them  often 
treated  with  a  d^;ree  of  harshness,  or 
rather  brutality,  which  one  would 
scarcely  suppose  a  man  would  bestow 
on  an  object  for  whom  he  had  the 
least  affection.  Nothing,  however, 
is  more  common  than  to  see  the  men ' 
beat  them  without  mercy ;  and  unless 
this  treatment  is  the  effect  of  jealousy, 
wbich  both  sexes  at  least  pretend  to 
be  sometimes  infected  with,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  admit  this  as  the  motive, 
as  I  have  seen  several  instances  where 
the  women  have  preferred  personal 
beauty  to  interest.  Though  I  must 
own,  that  even  in  these  cases  they 
seem  scarcely  susceptible  of  those 
delicate  sentiments  that  are  the  result 
of  mutual  affection;  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  less  Platonic  love  in 
Otaheite  than  in  any  other  country. 

Their  religious  system  is  extensive, 
and  in  many  instances  singular ;  but 
few  of  the  common  people  nave  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  it,  tnat  beine  con- 
lined  chiefly  to  their  priests,  who  are 
]>retty  numerous.  They  do  not  seem 
to  pay  any  respect  to  one  god  as  pos- 
sessing pre-eminence,  but  believe  in 
a  plurabty  of  divinities  who  are  all 
verv  powerful ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
difl^rent  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  different  ones,  the  inhabitants 
of  each  no  doubt  think  that  they  have 
chosen  the  most  eminent,  or  at  least 
one  who  is  invested  with  power  suffi- 
cient to  protect  them  and  to  supply 
all  their  wants.  If  he  should  not 
answer  their  expectations,  they  think 
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it  no  impiety  to  change ;  as  very  lately 
happen^  in  Tiarab^,  where  in  the 
room  of  the  two  divinities  formerly 
honoured  there,  Oraa,^  cod  of  Bola- 
bola,  has  been  adopted,  1  shoiUd  sup- 
pose because  he  is  the  protector  of  a 
people  who  have  been  victorious  in 
war;  and  as,  since  they  have  made 
this  change,  they  have  been  very  sue* 
cessful  themselves  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of ' '  Otaheite-nooe, "  they  impute 
it  entirely  to  **Oraa,"  who,  as  they 
literally  say,  fights  their  battles. 

Their  assiduity  in  serving  their 
gods  is  remarkably  conspicuous.  Not 
onlv  the  **  whattas,"  or  offering  places 
of  tne  ' '  morais, "  are  commonly  loaded 
with  fruit  and  animals  ;  but  there  are 
few  houses  where  you  do  not  meet 
with  a  small  place  of  the  same  sort 
near  them.  Many  of  them  are  so 
rigidly  scrupulous,  that  they  will  not 
b^^  a  meal  without  first  laying  aside 
a  morsel  for  the  "Eatooa;"  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  during;  this  voyage 
of  seeing  their  superstitious  zeal  car- 
ried to  a  most  pernicious  height,  in 
the  instance  of  human  sacrifices,  the 
occasions  of  offering  which  1  doubt 
are  too  frequent.  Perhaps  they  have 
recourse  to  them  when  misfortunes 
occur ;  for  they  asked  if  one  of  our 
men  who  happened  to  be  confined 
when  we  were  aetained  hy  a  contrary 
wind  was  "taboo."*  Their  prayers 
are  also  very  frequent,  which  they 
chant  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
songs  in  their  festive  entertainments. 
And  the  women,  as  in  other  cases,  are 
also  obliged  to  show  their  inferiority 
in  religious  observances  ;  for  it  is  re- 
quired of  them  that  they  should  partly 
uncover  themselves  as  they  pass  the 
"morais,"  or  take  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit to  avoid  them.  Though  they 
have  no  notion  that  their  g^  must 
always  be  conferring  benefits,  without 
sometimes  forgetting  them,  or  suffer- 

^  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the 
same  word  being  differently  pro- 
nounced by  the  people.  Captain 
Cook  speaks  of  Olla  as  the  Bolabola 
god. 

*  That  is,  if  he  had  been  killed  for 
a  saciifice. 
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ing  evil  to  "befall  them,  they  seem  to 
regard  this  less  than  the  attempts  of 
some  more  inaospicioas  being  to  hurt 
them.  They  tell  us  that  **Etee"  is 
an  evil  spirit,  who  sometimes  does 
them  mischief,  and  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  their  god,  they  make  offerings. 
But  the  mischiefs  they  apprehend 
from  any  superior  invincible  beings 
are  confined  to  things  merely  tem- 
poral. 

They  believe  the  soul  to  be  both 
immaterial  and  immortal.  They  say 
that  it  keeps  fluttering  about  the  lips 
during  the  pangs  of  death  ;  and  that 
then  it  ascends  and  mixes  with,  or  as 
they  express  it,  is  eaten  by  the  deity. 
In  this  state  it  remains  for  some  time, 
after  which  it  departs  to  a  certain 
place  destined  for  the  reception  of 
the  souls  of  men,  where  it  exists  in 
eternal  ni^ht,  or,  as  they  sometimes 
say,  in  twilight  or  dawn.  They  have 
no  idea  of  any  permanent  punisnment 
after  death  for  crimes  that  they  have 
committed  on  earth  ;  for  the  souls  of 
good  and  bad  men  are  eaten  indiscri- 
minately by  God.  But  they  certainly 
consider  this  coalition  with  the  Deity 
as  a  kind  of  purification  necessary  to 
be  undergone  before  they  enter  a  state 
of  bliss.  For,  according  to  their  doc- 
trine, if  a  man  refrain  from  all  con- 
nection with  women  some  months 
before  death,  he  passes  immediatelv 
into  his  eternal  mansion  without  such 
a  previous  union,  as  if  already,  by  this 
abstinence,  he  were  pure  enough  to 
be  exempted  from  tne  general  lot. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  enter- 
taining those  sublime  conceptions  of 
happiness  which  our  religion  and, 
indeed,  reason  give  us  room  to  expect 
hereafter.  The  only  great  privilege 
they  seem  to  think  they  shall  acquire 
by  death  is  immortality;  for  they 
speak  of  spirits  being  in  some  measure 
not  totally  divested  of  those  passions 
which  actuated  them  when  combined 
with  material  vehicles.  Thus  if  souls 
who  were  formerly  enemies  should 
meet,  they  have  many  conflicts, 
though,  it  should  seem,  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  they  are  accounted  invulner- 
able in  this  invisible  state.  There  is 
a  similar  reafioning  ^ith  regjcud  to  the 
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meeting  of  man  and  wife.  If  the 
husband  dies  first  the  soul  of  his  wife 
is  known  to  him  on  its  arri^  in  the 
land  of  spirits.  They  resome  their 
former  acquaintance  in  a  spadoiu 
house  called  "toorooa,"  where  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  assemble  to  re- 
create themselves  with  the  gods.  She 
then  retires  with  him  to  his  sepante 
habitation,  where  they  remain  for 
ever,  and  have  an  offspring,  which, 
however,  is  entirely  apirituu,  as  tiiey 
are  neither  married,  nor  are  Uieir  em- 
braces supposed  to  be  the  same  as  with 
corporeal  beings. 

Some  of  their  notions  about  the 
Deity  are  extravagantly  abemrd.  They 
believe  that  he  is  subject  to  the  power 
of  those  very  spirits  to  whom  he  has 
given  existence ;  and  that,  in  their 
turn,  they  frequently  eat  or  devour 
him,  though  he  possess  the  power  of 
re-creating  himself.  They,  doubtleas, 
use  this  mode  of  expression,  as  they 
seem  incapable  of  conversing  about 
immaterial  things  without  constantly 
referring  to  material  objects  to  convey 
their  meaning.  And  in  this  manner 
they  continue  the  account,  by  saying 
that  in  the  "  tourooa  "  the  deity  in- 
quires if  they  intend  or  not  to  destroy 
him  ;  and  that  he  is  not  able  to  altc^ 
their  determination.  This  is  known 
to  the  inhabitants  on  earth,  as  well  as 
to  the  spirits  ;  for  when  the  moon  is 
in  its  wane  it  is  said  that  they  are 
then  devouring  their  **  Eatooa  ;  and 
that,  as  it  increases,  he  is  renewing 
himself.  And  to  this  accident  not 
only  the  inferior  but  the  most  eminent 
gods  are  liable.  They  also  believe 
that  there  are  other  places  /or  the  re- 
ception of  souls  at  death.  Thus  those 
who  are  drowned  in  the  sea  remain 
there,  where  they  think  that  there  is 
a  fine  country,  houses,  and  everything 
that  can  make  them  happy.  But  what 
is  more  singular,  the^  maintain  that 
not  only  all  other  animals,  but  trees, 
fruit,  and  even  stones,  have  souls, 
which  atdeath,  ornpon  bein^consumed 
or  broken,  ascend  to  the  divinity,  with 
whom  they  first  mix,  and  afterward 
pass  into  the  mansion  allotted  to  each. 

They  imagine  that  their  punctual 
performance  of  religious  offices  pro- 
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cores  for  them  every  temporal  blessing. 
And  as  they  belieye  that  the  animating 
and  powerful  inflaence  of  the  diyine 
spirit  is  everywhere  diffased,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  join  to  this  many 
superstitious  opinions  about  its  opera- 
tions. Accordingly,  they  belieye  that 
sudden  deaths  and  all  other  accidents 
are  affected  by  the  immediate  action 
of  some  divinity.  If  a  man  only 
stumble  against  a  stone  and  hurt  his 
toe,  they  impute  it  to  an  "Eatooa ;" 
so  that  they  maj  be  literally  said, 
agreeably  to  their  ^stem,  to  tread 
enchanted  ground.  They  are  startled 
in  the  night  on  approaching  a  "too- 
papaoo,"  where  the  dead  are  exposed, 
in  the  same  manner  that  many  of 
our  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
are  with  the  apprehensions  of  ghosts 
and  at  the  sight  of  a  churchyard ; 
and  they  have  an  equal  confidence 
in  dreams,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
communications  either  from  their  god 
or  from  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
friends,  enabling  those  fayoured  with 
them  to  foretefi  future  events ;  but 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  confined  to 
particular  people.  Omai  pretended 
to  have  this  gift.  He  told  us  that 
the  soul  of  his  father  had  intimated 
to  him  in  a  dream,  on  the  26th  of 
July  1776,  that  he  should  go  on  shore 
at  some  place  within  three  days  ;  but 
he  was  unfortunate  in  this  first  attempt 
to  persuade  us  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
for  it  was  the  1st  of  August  before  we 
got  into  Teneriffe.  Amongst  them, 
howeyer,  the  dreamers  possess  a  repu- 
tation little  inferior  to  that  of  their 
inspired  priests  and  priestesses,  whose 
predictions  they  impucitl^  believe,  and 
are  detenmned  by  them  in  all  under- 
takings of  consequence.  They  also 
in  some  degree  maintain  our  old  doc- 
trine of  planetary  influence  ;  at  least 
they  are  sometimes  regulated  in  their 
public  counsels  by  certeiin  appearances 
of  the  moon ;  particularly  when  lying 
horizontally,  or  much  inclined  on  the 
convex  part,  on  its  first  appearance 
after  the  change,  they  are  encouraged 
to  engage  in  war  with  confidence  of 
success. 

They  have    traditions    concerning 
the  creation,  which,  as  migiht  be  ex- 


pected, are  complex  and  clouded  with 
obscurity.  They  say  that  a  goddess 
having  a  lump  or  mass  of  earth  sus- 
pended in  a  cord  ^ve  it  a  swing,  and 
scattered  about  pieces  of  land,  thus 
constituting  Otaheite  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  which  were  all  peopled 
by  a  man  and  woman  originally  fixed 
at  Otaheite.  This,  however,  only  re- 
spects their  own  immediate  creation, 
for  they  have  notions  of  a  universal 
one  before  this,  and  of  lands  of  which 
they  have  now  no  other  knowledge 
than  what  is  mentioned  in  the  tracQ- 
tion.  Their  most  remote  account 
reaches  to  Tatooma  and  Tapuppa,  male 
and  female  stones  or  rocks,  who  sup- 
port the  congeries  of  land  and  water, 
or  our  globe,  underneath.  These  pro- 
duced Totorro,  who  was  killed  and 
divided  into  land ;  and  after  him  Otaia 
and  Oroo  were  begotten,  who  were 
afterward  married,  and  produced  first 
land  and  then  a  race  of  gods.  Otaia 
is  killed,  and  Oroo  marries  a  god,  her 
son,  called  Teorraha,  whom  she  orders 
to  create  more  land,  the  animals,  and 
all  sorts  of  food  upon  the  earth ;  as 
also  the  sky,  which  is  supported  by 
men  called  Teeferei.  The  spots  ob- 
served in  the  moon  are  supposed  to 
be  groves  of  a  sort  of  trees  which  once 
grew  in  Otaheite,  and,  being  destroyed 
by  some  accident,  tiieir  seeds  were 
carried  up  thither  by  doves,  where 
they  now  flourish. 

They  have  also  many  legends  both 
religious  and  historical,  one  of  which 
latter,  relative  to  the  practice  of  eating 
human  flesh,  I  shaU  give  the  sub- 
stance of  as  a  specimen  of  their 
method.  A  long  time  since  there 
lived  in  Otaheite  two  men  called 
''Taheeai,"  the  only  name  they  yet 
have  for  cannibals.  Kone  knew 
whence  they  came,  or  in  what  manner 
they  arrived  at  the  island.  Their 
habitation  was  in  the  mountains, 
whence  they  used  to  issue  and  kill 
many  of  the  natives,  whom  they  after- 
ward devoured,  and  by  that  means 
prevented  the  progress  of  population. 
Two  brothers,  determined  to  rid  their 
country  of  such  a  formidable  enemy, 
used  a  stratagem  for  their  destruction 
with  success.    These  still  lived  (Axt\&ftx. 
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upward  than  tlie  "Taheeai,"  and  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  speak 
with  them  without  greatly  hazarding 
their  own  safety.  They  invited  them 
to  accept  of  an  entertainment  that 
should  be  provided  for  them,  to  which 
these  readily  consented.  The  brothers 
then  taking  some  stones,  heated  them 
in  a  fire,  and  thrusting  them  into 
pieces  of  "  mahee,"  desired  one  of  the 
**  Taheeai "  to  open  his  mouth.  On 
which  one  of  these  pieces  was  dropped 
in,  and  some  water  poured  down, 
which  made  a  boiling  or  hissing  noise 
in  quenching  the  stone,  and  killed 
him.  They  entreated  the  other  to  do 
the  same,  but  he  declined  it,  repre« 
senting  the  consequences  of  his  com- 
panion's eating.  However,  they  as* 
sured  him  that  the  food  was  excellent, 
and  its  effects  only  temporary,  for 
that  the  other  would  soon  recover. 
His  credulity  was  such  that  he  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
the  first.  The  natives  then  cut  them 
in  pieces,  which  they  buried ;  and 
conferred  the  government  of  the 
island  on  the  brothers  as  a  reward  for 
delivering  them  from  such  monsters. 
Their  residence  was  in  the  district 
called  Whapaeenoo,  and  to  this  day 
there  remains  a  bread-fruit  tree  once 
the  property  of  the  "  Taheeai. "  Thev 
had  also  a  woman  who  lived  witn 
them,  and  had  two  teeth  of  a  prodigi- 
ous size.  After  they  were  killed,  she 
lived  at  the  Island  Otaha,  and  when 
dead  was  ranked  amongst  their  deities. 
She  did  not  eat  human  flesh  as  the 
men,  but,  from  the  size  of  her  teeth, 
the  natives  still  call  any  animal  that 
has  a  fierce  appearance,  or  is  repre- 
sented with  large  tusks,  "Taheeai." 
From  some  circumstances,  I  have 
been  led  to  think  that  the  natives  of 
these  isles  were  formerly  cannibals. 
Upon  asking  Omai  he  denied  it 
stoutly,  yet  mentioned  a  fact  within 
his  own  knowledge  which  almost 
confirms  such  an  opinion.  When  the 
I>eople  of  Bolabola  one  time  defeated 
those  of  Huaheine,  a  great  number  of 
his  kinsmen  were  slain.  But  one  of 
his  relations  had  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  himself,  when  the 
iioiabola  men  were  worst^  in  their 
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turn  ;  and,  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the 
thigh  of  one  of  his  enemies,  he  brofled 
and  ate  it.  I  have  also  frequently 
considered  the  offering  of  the  penon's 
eye  who  is  sacrificed,  to  the  chiefs  as 
a  vestige  of  a  custom  which  once  really 
existed  to  a  greater  extent,  and  is  still 
commemorated  by  this  emblematical 
ceremony.     .     .     . 

Besides  the  cluster  of  high  islandi 
from  Mataia  to  Moorooa  inclusive, 
the  people  of  Otaheite  are  acauainted 
with  a  low  uninhabited  islana,  which 
they  name  Mopeeha,  and  seems  to  be 
Howe's  Island,  laid  down  to  the  west- 
ward of  Mourooa  in  our  late  charts  of 
this  ocean.  To  this  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  leeward  islands  sometimes 
go.  There  are  also  several  low  islands 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Otaheite, 
which  they  have  sometimes  visited, 
but  not  constantly,  and  are  said  to  be 
only  at  the  distance  of  two  days'  sail 
with  a  fair  wind.  They  were  thus 
named  to  me:  Mataeeva,  Oanaa,  Ta- 
boohoe,  Awehee,  Kaoora,  Orootooe, 
Otavaoo  (where  are  large  pearls).  The 
inhabitants  of  these  isles  come  more 
frequently  to  Otaheite  and  the  other 
neighbouring  high  islands,  from  whose 
natives  they  differ  in  being  of  a 
darker  colour,  with  a  fiercer  aspect, 
and  differently  punctured.  I  was  in- 
formed that  at  Mataeeva,  and  others 
of  them,  it  is  a  custom  for  the  men  to 
give  their  daughters  to  strauTOrs  who 
arrive  amongst  them ;  but  uie  pairs 
must  be  five  nights  lying  near  each 
other  without  presuming  to  proceed 
further.  On  the  sixth  evening  the 
father  of  the  young  woman  treats  his 
guest  with  food,  and  informs  hid 
daughter  that  she  must  that  night 
receive  him  as  her  husband.  "The 
stranger,  however,  must  not  offer  to 
express  the  least  dislike,  though  the 
bed-fellow  allotted  to  him  should  be 
ever  so  disagreeable ;  for  this  is  con« 
sidered  as  an  unpardonable  affront, 
and  is  punished  with  death.  Forty 
men  of  l3olabola  who,  incited  by  curi- 
osity, had  roamed  as  far  as  Mataeeva 
in  a  canoe,  were  treated  in  this  man* 
ner,  one  of  them  having  incautiously 
mentioned  his  dislike  of  the  woman 
who  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  hearing  of  a 
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boy,  who  informed  her  father.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Mataeeyans 
fell  upon  them ;  bnt  these  warlike 
people  killed  three  times  their  own 
number,  though  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  party,  except  fiye.  These  hid 
themselves  in  the  woods  and  took  an 
opportunity,  when  the  others  were 
burying  their  dead,  to  enter  some 
houses,  where,  haying  provided  them- 
selves with  victusls  and  water,  th^ 
carried  them  on  board  a  canoe,  in 
which  they  made  their  escape;  and 
after  passing  Mataia,  at  which  they 
would  not  touch,  at  last  arrived  safe 
at  Einieo.  The  Bolabolans,  however, 
were  sensible  enough  that  their  tra- 
vellers had  been  to  blame ;  for  a 
canoe  from  Mataeeva  arriving  some- 
time after  at  Bolabola,  so  far  were 
they  from  retaliating  upon  them  for 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  that 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  de- 
served their  fate,  and  treated  their 
visitors  kindly. 

These  low  isles  are,  doubtless,  the 
farthest  navigation  which  those  of 
Otaheite  and  the  Society  Islands  per- 
form at  present  It  seems  to  be  a 
groundless  supposition  made  by  M. 
<ie  Bougainville  that  they  made  voy- 
ages of  the  prodigious  extent^  he 
mentions,  for  I  found  that  it  is  reck- 
oned a  sort  of  prodigy  that  a  canoe 
once  driven  by  a  storm  from  Otaheite 
should  have  fallen  in  with  Mopeeha, 
or  Howe's  Island,  though  so  near  and 
directly  to  leew^xL  The  knowled^ 
they  have  of  other  distant  islands  is 
no  doubt  traditional,  and  has  been 
communicated  to  them  by  the  natives 
of  those  islands  driven  accidentally 
upon  their  coasts,  who,  besides  giving 
them  the  names,  could  easily  inform 
them  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
places  lie  from  whence  they  came, 
and  of  the  number  of  days  they  had 
been  upon  the  sea.  In  this  manner 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  natives 
of  Wateeoo  have  increased  their  cata- 
logue by  the  addition  of  Otaheite  and 

^  In  Bougainville's  "  Voyage  autour 
dn  Monde  we  are  told  that  these 
people  sometimes  navigate  to  the  dis- 
tance of  mure  than  300  leagues. 


its  neighbourinff  isles  from  the  people 
we  met  with  were,  and  also  of  the 
other  islands  these  had  heard  ot 


CHAPTER  X. 

Aftbk  leavinff  Bolabola  I  steered  to 
the  northwarc^  close  hauled,  with  the 
wind  between  NE.  and  E.  Though 
seventeen  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  our  departure  frx>m  England, 
during  which  we  had  not  upon  the 
whole  been  unproiitably  employed,  I 
was  sensible  that,  with  regard  to  the 
principal  object  of  my  instructions, 
our  voyage  was  at  this  time  only  be- 
ginning, and  therefore  my  attention 
to  every  circumstance  that  might 
contribute  toward  our  safety  and  our 
ultimate  success  was  now  to  be  called 
forth  anew.  With  this  view  I  had 
examined  into  the  state  of  our  pro- 
visions at  the  last  islands;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  left  them  and  got  be- 
yond the  extent  of  my  former  dis- 
coveries, I  ordered  a  survey  to  be 
taken  of  all  the  boatswain's  and  car- 
penter's stores  that  were  in  the  ships, 
that  I  might  be  fully  informed  of 
the  quantity,  state,  and  condition  of 
every  article,  and  by  that  means 
know  how  to  use  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Before  I  sailed  from  the  Society 
Islands,  I  lost  no  opuortnnity  of  in- 
quiring of  the  inhaoitants  if  there 
were  any  islands  in  a  north  or  north- 
west direction  'frt)m  them,  but  I  did 
not  find  that  they  kuew  of  any.-  Nor 
did  we  meet  with  anything  that  in- 
dicated the  vicinity  of  land  till  we 
came  to  about  the  Latitude  of  8**  S., 
where  we  be^an  to  see  birds,  such  as 
boobies,  tropic  and  man-of-war  birds, 
tern,  and  some  other  sorts.  At  this 
time  our  longitude  was  205**  £.  Men- 
dana,  in  his  first  voyage  in  1568, 
discovered  an  island  whicn  he  named 
Isla  de  Jesus  in  Latitude  6**  45'  S., 
and  1450  leagues  from  Callao,  which 
is  200"*  K  Longitude  from  Oreenwich. 
We  crossed  &is  latitude  near  100 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  this  longi- 
tude,  and  saw  there  ma.wj  'A  'C»% 
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above-mentioned  birds,  which  are  sel- 
dom known  to  go  very  far  from  land. 
In  the  night  between  the  22d  and 
23d  we  crossed  the  Line,  in  the 
Longitude  of  203'*  16'  E. 

On  the  24th,  about  half-an-hour 
after  daybreak,  land  was  discovered, 
bearing  NE.  by  E,  half  E.  Upon  a 
nearer  approach  it  was  found  to  be 
one  of  those  low  islands  so  common 
in  this  ocean,  that  is,  a  narrow  bank 
of  land  enclosing  the  sea  within.  A 
few  cocoa-nut  trees  were  seen  in  two 
or  three  places,  but  in  general  the 
land  had  a  very  barren  appearance. 
At  noon  it  extended  from  NE.  by  K 
to  S.  by  li.  half  E.,  about  four  miles 
distant.  The  wind  was  at  ESE.,  so 
that  we  were  under  a  necessity  of 
making  a  few  boards  to  get  up  to  the 
lee  or  W.  side,  where  we  found  from 
forty  to  twenty  and  fourteen  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand — 
the  least  depth  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  breakers,  and  the  greatest  about 
one  mile.  The  meeting  with  sound- 
ings determined  me  to  anchor,  with 
a  view  to  try  to  get  some  turtle ;  for 
the  island  seemed  to  be  a  likely  place 
to  meet  with  them,  and  to  be  witnout 
inhabitants.  Accordingly  we  dropped 
anchor  in  thirty  fathoms,  and  then 
a  boat  was  despatched  to  examine 
whether  it  was  practicable  to  land,  of 
which  I  had  some  doubt,  as  the  sea 
broke  in  a  dreadful  surf  all  along  the 
shore.  When  the  boat  returned,  the 
officer  whom  I  had  entrusted  with 
this  examination  reported  to  me  that 
he  could  see  no  place  where  a  boat 
could  land,  but  tnat  there  was  great 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  shoal  water 
without  the  breakers. 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th  the 
pinnace  and  cutter,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr  King,  were  sent  to  the 
south-east  part  of  the  island,  within 
the  lagoon,  and  the  small  cutter  to 
the  northward,  where  I  had  been  the 
day  before — both  parties  being  wxiered 
upon  the  same  service,  to  catch  turtle. 
(Japtaiu  Gierke  having  had  some  of 
liis  people  on  shore  all  night,  they 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  turn  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  on  the  sand, 
which  were  brought  on  board  with 
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all  expedition  this  day;  and  in  tiie 
afternoon  the  party  I  had  sent  north- 
ward retumea  with  six.  They  were 
sent  back  again,  and  remained  then; 
till  we  left  the  island,  having  ia 
general  pretty  good  success.  On  the 
28th  I  landed,  in  company  with  Mr 
Bayly,  on  the  island  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  channels  into  the 
lagoon,  to  prepare  the  telescopes  for 
observing  tne  approaching  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  was  one  great  induce- 
ment to  my  anchoring  here.  About 
noon  Mr  King  returned  with  one  boat 
and  eight  turtles,  leaving  seven  be- 
hind to  be  brought  by  the  other  boat, 
whose  people  were  employed  in  catch- 
ing more ;  and  in  tne  evening  the 
same  boat  was  sent  with  water  and 
provisions  for  them.  Mr  Williamson 
now  went  to  superintend  this  du^  in 
the  room  of  Mr  King,  who  remained 
on  board  to  attend  the  observation  of 
the  eclipse.  The  next  day  Mr  Wil- 
liamson despatched  the  two  boats 
back  to  the  ship  laden  with  turtle. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  me  a  mes- 
sage desiring  that  the  boats  might  be 
ordered  round  by  sea,  as  he  had  found 
a  landing-place  on  the  south-east  si^e 
of  the  island,  where  most  of  the  turtle 
were  caught ;  so  that  by  sending  the 
boats  thither  the  trouble  would  be 
saved  of  carrying  them  over  the  land 
to  the  inside  of  the  lagoon,  as  had 
been  hitherto  done.  The  boats  were 
accordingly  despatched  to  the  place 
which  he  pointed  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
day  when  the  eclipse  was  to  happen, 
Mr  King,  Mr  Bayly,  and  myself  went 
ashore  on  the  small  island  above 
mentioned,  to  attend  the  observation. 
The  sky  was  overcast  till  past  9 
o'clock,  when  the  clouds  about  the 
sun  dispersed  long  enough  to  take  its 
altitude,  to  rectify  the  time  by  the 
watch  we  made  use  of.  After  this  it 
was  again  obscured  till  about  thirty 
minutes  past  nine,  and  then  we  found 
that  the  eclipse  was  begun.  We  now 
fixed  the  micrometers  to  thetelescopca, 
and  observed  or  measured  the  un- 
eclipsed  part  of  the  sun's  disc  At 
these  observations  I  continned  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
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end,  when  I  left  off,  being  in  fact  of  blue,  and  the  other  with  whitish 
unable  to  continue  them  longer  on  streaks  scattered  about  .  .  . 
account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  As  we  kept  our  Christmas  here,  I 
increased  by  the  reflection  from  the  called  this  discovery  Christmas  Island, 
sand.  The  sun  was  clouded  at  times ;  I  judge  it  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
but  it  was  clear  when  the  eclipse  leagues  in  circumference.^  It  seemed 
ended,  the  time  of  which  was  obsenred    to  be  of  a  semicircular  form,  or  like 

the  moon  in  the  last  quarter,  the 
two  horns  being  the  nortn  and  south 
points. 

Christmas  Island,  like  most  others 
in  this  ocean,  is  bounded  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  which  extends  but  a  little 


as  follows : 

By  Mr  Bayly,  at 
Mr  Ring, 
Myself, 


Ho.  Min.  Sea 

0     26  8 

0     26  1 

0    25  87 


Apparent  time  p.m. 


Mr  Bayly  and  I  observed  with  the  T^^^  ^JP  *^«  «^«J?-      ^^<^^«'  .^^^ 

large  Chromatic  telescopes,  and  Mr  *^*?.  *^^  ^^  ^  ^^?  ^^  ".f «'  }\^ 

King  with  a  reflector.    AsMrBayl/s  t«nk  of  sand  extending  a  mUe  into 

teleSK)pe  and  mine  were  of  the  Jaie  *J«  »«»•.    ^"^  ^^^.J?^"  «*!^,"^- 

power,  I  ought  not  to  chorale  m  any  depth  between  eighteen 

I  so  much  frSn  him  as  I  !°^.  *^  fathoms.     In  less  tiian  the 


magniiymg 
have  differed 


other  irentle-  *^  **  *  sufficient  distance.  During 
^jgjj  **  the  time  we  lay  here,  the  wind  blew 
Having  'soie  cocoa-nuts  and  yams  «>»«to°tly  a  fresh  gale  at  K  or  E.  by 
on  boanf  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  I  ^:'  «^«^P^  ^"^t  °''  *^%^»y«- ^ ^^  ^^ 
ordered  them  to  be  planted  on  the  *^^»  l^Ll^^  from  the  north- 
little  island  where  we  had  observed  ward  which  broke  upon  the  reef,  m 
the  eclipse,  and  some  melon-seeds  f  prodigious  surf.  Ve  had  found 
were  sowVin  another  place.  I  also  ^^  sweU  before  we  cwne  to  the 
left  on  the  little  island  a  bottle  con-  "land;  and  it  continued  for  some 
taining  this  inscription  :  ^^^^  ^<^^  ^®  ^^"^  **• 

**  Georgius  Tertius  Hex,  81  Dtcembris  

1777. 
*r_^_  J  JResoltUion,  Joe,  Cook,  Pr, 
^^^  I  Diseotfery,  Car,  CUrke,  iV." 


On  the  Ist  of  January  1778,  I  sent 
l)oats  to  bring  on  board  all  our  parties 
from  the  land,  and  the  turtle  they 
had  caught.  Before  this  was  com- 
pleted it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  I  did  not  think  proper  to  sail 
till  next  morning.  We  got  at  this 
island,  to  both  ships,  about  800  turtle, 
weighing  one  with  another  about  90 
or  100  pounds.  They  were  all  of  the 
green  kind,  and  perhaps  as  good  as 
any  in  the  world.  We  also  caught 
with  hook  and  line  as  much  fish  as 
we  could  consume  during  our  stay. 
They  consisted  principally  of  cavallies 
of  different  sizes,  lai^ge  and  small 
snappers,  and  a  few  oi  two  sorts  of 
tock-fish,  one  with  nmnerons  spots 


CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  2d  of  January  at  daybreak  we 
weighed  anchor  and  resumed  our 
course  to  the  N.,  having  fine  weather. 
We  continued  to  see  birds  every  day, 
of  the  sorts  last  mentioned,  some- 
times in  greater  numbers  than  others, 
and  between  the  latitude  of  10**  and 
11**  we  saw  several  turtle.  All  these 
are  looked  upon  as  signs  of  the 
vicinity  of  land.  However,  we  dis- 
coverea  none  till  daybreak  in  the 
morning  of  the  ISth,  when  an  island 
made  its  appearance  bearing  NE.  by 
£.,  and  soon  after  we  saw  more  lana 
bearing   K.    and    entirely  detached 

^  It  lies,  according  to  Cook's  ob- 
servations, in  1**  59'  N.  Latitude,  and 
202**  80'  E.  Longitude. 
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from  the  former.  Both  had  the  fio- 
pearance  of  being  high  land.  We 
had  now  light  airs  and  calms  by 
turns ;  so  that  at  sanset  we  were  not 
less  than  nine  or  ten  leagues  from  the 
nearest  land. 

On  the  19th  at  sunrise  the  island 
first  seen  bore  E.  several  leagues  dis- 
tant. This  being  directly  to  wind- 
ward, which  prevented  our  getting 
near  it,  I  stood  for  the  other,  which 
we  could  reach;  and  not  long  after 
discovered  a  third  island  in  the  direc- 
tion of  WNW.,  as  far  distant  as  land 
could  be  seen.  We  had  now  a  fine 
breeze  at  E.  by  N. ;  and  I  steered  for 
the  east  end  of  the  second  island. 
At  this  time  we  were  in  some  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  land  before  us  was 
inhabited;  but  this  doubt  was  soon 
cleared  up  by  seeing  some  canoes 
coming  off  from  the  shore  toward  the 
ships.  I  immediately  brought  to,  to 
give  them  time  to  join  us.  They  had 
from  three  to  six  men  each,  and  on 
their  approach  we  were  agreeably  sur- 

{)rised  to  find  that  they  spoke  the 
anguage  of  Otaheite  and  of  the  other 
islands  we  had  latelv  visited.  It  re- 
quired but  very  little  address  to  get 
tnem  to  come  alongside ;  but  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  upon  any  of 
them  to  come  on  board.  I  tied  some 
brass  medals  to  a  rope  and  gave  them 
to  those  in  one  of  the  canoes,  who  in 
return  tied  some  small  mackerel  to 
the  rope  as  an  equivalent.  This  was 
repeated,  and  some  small  nails  or  bits 
of  iron,  which  they  valued  more  than 
any  other  article,  were  given  them. 
For  these  they  exchanged  more  fish, 
and  a  sweet  potato ;  a  sure  sign  that 
they  had  some  notion  of  bartering,  or 
at  least  of  returning  one  present  for 
another.  They  had  nothing  else  in 
their  canoes  except  some  large  gourd 
shells,  and  a  kind  of  fishing-net;  but 
one  of  them  offered  for  sale  the  piece 
of  stuff  that  he  wore  round  his  waist 
nftor  the  manner  of  the  other  islands. 
These  people  were  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  tho6gn  of  the  commou  size,  were 
stoutly  made.  There  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  cast  of  their  colour,  but  a 
considerable  variation  in  their  features ; 
Bome  of  their  visag<e&  not  being  very 
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unlike  those  of  Europeans.  The  hair 
of  most  of  them  waa  cropped  pretty 
short ;  others  had  it  flowing  looie ; 
and  with  a  few  it  was  tied  in  a  bunch 
on  the  crown  of  the  head.  In  all  it 
seemed  to  be  naturally  black;  but 
most  of  them  had  stained  it,  ma  is  the 
practice  of  the  Friendly  Idanders, 
with  some  stuff  which  gave  it  a  brown 
or  burnt  colour.  In  general  thev 
wore  their  beards.  They  had  no  or- 
naments about  their  persons,  nor  did 
we  observe  that  their  ears  were  per- 
forated; but  some  were  puncturea  on 
the  hands,  or  near  the  groin,  though 
in  a  small  degree;  and  the  bits  of 
cloth  which  they  wore  were  curiously 
stained  with  r^  black,  and  white 
colours.  They  seemed  very  mild, 
and  had  no  arms  of  any  kind,  if  we 
except  some  small  stones  which  they 
had  evidently  brought  for  their  owu 
defence ;  and  these  they  threw  over- 
board when  they  found  that  they  were 
not  wanted.  [Finding  no  proper 
anchorin^-place  at  the  eastern  extreme 
of  the  island,  they  bore  away  to 
the  middle  of  the  InW.  side,  wher*^ 
they  stood  off  in  five  fathoms,  over 
a  sandy  bottom.  The  natives  who 
afterwards  came  on  board  showed 
great  ignorance  of  everything  Euro- 
pean, and  proved  themselves  to  be 
great  thieves.] 

While  the  boats  were  occupied  in 
examining  the  coast,  we  stood  on  and 
off  with  the  ships,  waiting  for  their 
return.  About  noon  Mr  William- 
son came  back  and  reported  that  he 
had  seen  a  largo  pond  behind  a  beach 
near  one  of  ine  villages,  which  the 
natives  told  him  contained  fresh 
water,  and  that  there  was  anchoring- 
ground  before  it  He  also  reported 
uiat  he  had  attempted  to  land  in 
another  place,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  natives,  who,  coming  down  to  the 
boats  in  great  numbers,  attempted  to 
take  away  the  oars,  muskets,  and  in 
short  everything  that  they  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  pressed  so  thick  upon 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  fire,  by 
which  one  man  was  killed.  But  this' 
unhappy  circumstance  I  did  not  know 
till  after  we  had  left  the  island,  so 
that  all  my  measures  were  directed  as 
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if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened. 
Mr  Williamson  told  me  that  after  the 
man  fell,  his  coanti7men  took  him  up, 
carried  him  off,  and  then  retired  from 
the  boat ;  bnt  still  they  made  signals 
for  onr  people  to  land,  which  he  de- 
clined. It  did  not  appear  to  Mr 
Williamson  that  the  natives  had  any 
design  to  kill  or  even  to  hart  any  of 
his  party;  but  they  seemed  ezated 
by  mere  curiosity,  to  get  from  them 
what  they  had,  being  at  the  same 
time  ready  to  give  in  return  anything 
of  their  own.  After  the  boats  were 
on  board,  I  despatohed  one  of  them 
to  lie  in  the  best  anchoring-ground  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  got  to  this 
station,  I  bore  down  with  the  ships, 
and  anchored  in  twenty-five  fathoms 
water.  The  Discovery  anchored  to 
the  eastward  of  us,  farther  from  the 
land.  The  ships  being  thus  stationed 
between  8  and  4  o'clock,  I  went  ashore 
with  three  armed  boats  and  twelve 
marines,  to  examine  the  water,  and 
to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ante,  several  nundreds  of  whom  were 
assembled  on  a  sandy  beach  before 
the  village;  behind  it  was  a  narrow 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  piece  of  water. 

The  very  instant  I  leaped  on  shore, 
the  collected  body  of  the  natives  all 
fell  flat  upon  their  faces,  and  remained 
in  that  very  humble  posture  till  by 
expressive  signs  I  prevailed  upon  them 
to  rise.  They  then  brought  a  great 
many  small  pigs,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  plantain-ti^es, 
using  much  the  same  ceremonies  that 
we  had  seen  practised  on  such  occa- 
sions at  the  Society  and  other  islands, 
and  a  long  prayer  being  spoken  by  a 
single  person,  in  which  otners  of  the 
assembly  sometimes  joined.  I  ex- 
pressed my  acceptance  of  their  prof- 
fered friendship,  by  giving  them  in 
return  such  presents  as  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  the  ship  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  this  introductory  busi- 
ness was  finished,  I  stationed  a  guard 
upon  the  beach,  and  got  some  of  the 
natives  to  conduct  me  to  the  water ; 
which  proved  to  be  very  good,  and  in 
a  proper  situation  for  our  purpose. 
It  was  so  considerable  that  it  may  be 


called  a  lake,  and  it  extended  farther 
up  the  country  than  we  could  see. 
Having  satisfied  myself  about  this 
very  essential  point,  and  about  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  natives, 
1  returned  on  board,  and  then  gave 
orders  that  everything  should  be  in 
readiness  for  landing  and  filling  our 
water-casks  in  the  morning;  when  T 
went  ashore  with  the  people  employeil 
in  that  service,  having  a  party  of 
marines  with  us  for  a  guard,  who 
were  stationed  on  the  beach. 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  a  trade  was 
set  on  foot  for  hogs  and  potatoes, 
which  the  people  of  the  island  gave 
us  in  exchange  for  nails  and  pieces 
of  iron  formed  into  something  like 
chisels.  We  met  with  no  obstruction 
in  watering;  on  the  contrary,  the 
natives  assisted  our  men  in  rolling 
the  casks  to  and  from  the  pool,  and 
readily  performed  whatever  we  requir- 
ed. Everything  thus  ffoing  on  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  considering  my  pre- 
sence on  the  spot  unnecessary,  I  left 
the  command  to  Mr  Williamson,  who 
had  landed  with  me,  and  made  an 
excursion  into  the  country  up  the 
valley,  accompanied  by  Mr  Anderson 
and  Mr  WebMr ;  the  former  of  whom 
was  as  well  qualified  to  describe  with 
the  pen  as  the  latter  was  to  represent 
with  his  pencil  everything  we  might 
meet  witn  worthy  of  observation.  A 
numerous  train  of  natives  followed 
us ;  and  one  of  them,  whom  I  had 
distinguished  for  his  activity  in  keep- 
ing the  rest  in  order,  I  made  choice 
of  as  our  guide.  This  man  from  time 
to  time  proclaimed  our  approach ;  and 
every  one  whom  we  met  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  ground  and  remained  in 
that  position  till  we  had  passed.  This, 
as  I  afterward  understood,  is  the  mode 
of  paying  their  respect  to  their  own 
great  chiefs.  As  we  ranged  down  the 
coast  from  the  east  in  the  ships,  we  . 
had  observed  at  every  village  one  or 
more  elevated  white  objects,Iike  pyra- 
mids or  rather  obelisks  ;  and  one  of 
these,  which  I  guessed  to  be  at  least 
fifty  feet  high,  was  very  conspicuous 
from  the  ship's  anchoring  station,  and 
seemed  to  be  at  no  great  distance  up 
this  valley.    To  h&'^^«ki^«vraL\x&>^^A(> 
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tion  of  it  was  the  principal  object  of 
my  waJk.  Our  ^de  perfectly  under- 
stood that  we  wished  to  be  conducted 
to  it ;  but  it  happened  to  be  so  placed 
that  we  could  not  set  at  it,  being 
separated  from  us  by  tne  pool  of  water. 
However,  there  being  another  of  the 
same  kind  within  our  reach,  about 
half*a-mile  off  upon  our  side  of  the 
valley,  wo  set  out  to  visit  that.  The 
moment  we  got  to  it  we  saw  that 
it  stood  in  a  burving-ground,  or 
' '  morai, "  the  resemblance  of  which  in 
many  respects  to  those  we  were  so  well 
acquainted  with  at  other  islands  in 
tills  ocean,  and  particularly  Otaheite, 
could  not  but  strike  us  ;  and  we  also 
soon  found  that  the  several  parts  that 
compose  it  were  called  by  the  same 
names.  It  was  an  oblong  space,  of 
considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  stone  about  four  feet  high. 
The  space  enclosed  was  loosely  paved 
^-ith  smaller  stones  ;  and  at  one  end 
of  it  stood  what  I  call  the  pyramid, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  island  is 
named  "henananoo  ; "  which  appear- 
ed evidently  to  be  an  exact  model  of 
the  larger  one  observed  by  us  from  the 
ships.  It  was  about  four  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  about  twenty  feet 
high.  The  four  sides  were  composed 
of  small  poles  interwoven  with  twigs 
and  branches,  thus  forming  an  in- 
different wicker-work,  hollow  or  open 
within  from  bottom  to  top.  It  seemed 
to  be  rather  in  a  ruinous  state ;  but 
there  were  sufficient  remaining  marks 
to  show  that  it  had  originally  been 
covered  with  a  thin,  light,  grey  cloth, 
which  these  people,  it  should  seem, 
consecrate  to  religious  purposes  ;  as 
we  could  see  a  good  deal  of  it  hanging 
in  different  parts  of  the  "morai,"  and 
some  of  it  nad  been  forced  upon  me 
when  I  first  landed.  On  each  side 
of  the  pyramid  were  long  pieces  of 
wicker-work  called  "hereanee,"  in 
the  same  ruinous  condition  ;  with  two 
slender  poles,  inclining  to  each  other, 
at  one  comer,  where  some  plantains 
were  laid  upon  a  board  fixed  at  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This  they 
<alled  "herairemy,"  and  informed  us 
that  the  fruit  Draa  an  ot[eim%\A  thftir  ( 
god,  which  makea  it  M5c«a  «xm^^^ 


with  the  <*whatU"  of  Otaheite.  fie- 
fore  the  "  henananoo  "  were  a  few 
pieces  of  wood  carved  into  something 
like  human  figures,  which,  with  a 
stone  near  two  feet  high,  covered  with 
pieces  of  cloth  called  *^hoho,"  and  con- 
secrated to  **  Tongarooa,"  who  is  the 
god  of  these  people,  still  more  and 
more  reminded  us  of  what  we  used  to 
meet  with  in  the  "morais"  of  the 
islands  we  had  lately  left.  Adjoin- 
ing to  these,  on  the  outside  of  the 
"morai,"  was  a  small  shed  no  bigi^ 
than  a  dog-kennel,  which  they  <^led 
"hareepahoo;"  and  before  it  was  a 
grave,  where,  as  we  were  told,  the 
remains  of  a  woman  lay. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  area  of 
the  "  morai  "  stood  a  house  or  shed 
about  forty  feet  long,  ten  broad  in 
the  middle,  each  end  being  narrower, 
and  about  ten  feet  high.  This,  which 
though  much  longer  was  lower  than 
their  common  dwelling-places,  we 
were  informed  was  called  "nemanaa. " 
The  entrance  into  it  was  at  the  middle 
of  the  side  which  was  in  the  "morai." 
On  the  farther  side  of  this  house, 
opposite  the  entrance,  stood  two  wood- 
en images,  cut  out  of  one  piece,  with 
pedestals,  in  all  about  three  feet  high; 
neither  venr  indifferently  designed 
nor  executed.  These  were  said  to  be 
"  Eatooa  no  Veheina,"  or  representa- 
tions of  goddesses.  On  the  head  of 
one  of  them  was  a  carved  helmet  not 
unlike  those  worn  by  the  ancient 
warriors,  and  on  that  of  the  other  a 
cylindrical  cap,  resembling  the  head- 
dress at  Otaheite,  called  "tomon;" 
and  both  of  them  had  pieces  of  cloth 
tied  about  the  loins,  and  hanging  a 
considerable  way  down.  At  the  side 
of  each  was  also  a  piece  of  carved 
wood,  with  bits  of  the  cloth  hung  on 
them  in  the  same  manner ;  and  be- 
tween or  before  the  pedestals  lay  a 
quantity  of  fern  in  a  heap.  It  was 
obvious  that  this  had  been  deposited 
there  piece  by  piece  and  at  different 
times ;  for  there  was  of  it  in  all  states, 
from  what  was  quite  decayed  to  what 
was  still  fresh  and  green. 

In  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 

before  the  two  images,  was  an  obKmg 

v^^  «DL^<(M&>s^%fi]tw  edging  of  stoa^ 
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aud  covered  with  shreds  of  the  cloth 
8o  often  mentioned.  This  on  inquiry 
we  fonnd  was  the  grave  of  seven  chiefs, 
whose  names  were  enumerated,  and 
the  place  was  called  Heneene.  We 
had  met  already  with  so  many  strik- 
ing instances  of  resemblance  between 
the  burying-place  we  were  now  visiting 
and  those  of  islands  we  had  lately 
come  from  in  the  South  Pacific,  that 
we  had  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  resemblance  existed  also  in  the 
ceremonies  practised  here,  and  partiC' 
ularly  in  the  horrid  one  of  offering 
human  sacrifices.  Our  suspicions  were 
too  soon  confirmed  by  direct  evidence. 
For  on  coming  out  of  the  house,  just 
on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  we  saw  a 
small  square  place,  and  another  still 
less  near  it ;  and  on  asking  what  these 
were,  our  guide  immediately  informed 
usthatin  theone  was  buried aman  who 
had  been  sacrificed;  a  ''Taata  (''Tan- 
ata"  or  "Tanffata,"  in  this  country) 
taboo"  ( "  tafoo,  '  as  here  pronounced) ; 
and  in  the  other  a  hog  wnich  had  also 
been  made  an  offering  to  the  divinity. 
At  a  little  distance  from  these,  near 
the  middle  of  the  ' '  moral, "  were  three 
more  of  these  square  enclosed  places, 
with  two  pieces  of  carved  wood  at  each, 
and  upon  them  a  heap  of  fern.  These 
we  were  told  were  the  graves  of  three 
chiefs ;  and  before  them  was  an  oblong 
enclosed  space  to  which  opr  conductor 
also  gave  the  name  of  "Tangata- 
taboo ; "  telling  us,  so  explicitly  that 
we  could  not  mistake  his  meaning, 
that  three  human  sacrifices  had  been 
buried  there,  that  is,  one  at  the  funeral 
of  each  chief.  It  was  with  most  sin- 
cere  concern  that  I  could  trace  on  such 
undoubted  evidence  the  prevalence  of 
these  bloody  rites  throughout  this  im- 
mense ocean,  amongst  people  disjoined 
by  such  a  distance,  and  even  ignorant 
of  each  other's  existence,  though  so 
strongly  marked  as  originally  of  the 
same  nation.  It  was  no  small  addi- 
tion to  this  concern  to  reflect  that 
every  appearance  led  us  to  believe  the 
barbarous  practice  was  very  general 
here.  The  island  seemed  to  abound 
with  such  places  of  sacrifice  as  this 
which  we  were  now  visiting,  and  which 
ftl)l)eared  to  be  one  of  the  most  incon- 


siderable of  them  ;  being  far  less  con- 
spicuous than  several  others  which  we 
had  seen  as  we  sailed  along  the  coast, 
and  particularly  than  that  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  water  in  this  valley; 
the  white  **  henananao,"  or  pyramid, 
of  which,  we  were  now  almost  sure, 
derived  its  colour  only  from  pieces  of 
the  consecrated  cloth  laid  over  it.  In 
several  parts  within  the  enclosure  of 
thisburying-ground  were  planted  trees 
of  the  Cardia  sebestirui^  some  of  the 
Morinda  cUrifolia,  and  several  plants 
of  the  "etee,"  or  "jejee,"  of  Tonra- 
taboo,  with  the  leaves  of  which  the 
'*hemanaa  was  thatched  ;"  and  as  I 
observed  that  this  plant  was  not  made 
use  of  in  thatching  their  dwelling- 
houses,  probably  it  is  reserved  entirely 
for  religious  purposes. 

Our  road  to  and  from  the  "  moral " 
which  I  have  described  lay  through 
the  plantations.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  ground  was  ^uite  flat,  with  aitches 
full  of  water  intersecting  different 
parts,  and  roads  that  seemed  artifi- 
cially raised  to  some  height  The 
interspaces  were  in  general  planted 
with  **taro,"  which  grows  here  with 
great  strength,  as  the  fields  are  sunk 
below  the  common  level  so  as  to  con- 
tain the  water  necessary  to  nourish 
the  roots.  This  water  probably  comes 
from  the  same  source  which  supplies 
the  laree  pool  from  which  we  nlled 
our  casks.  On  the  drier  spaces  were 
several  spots  where  the  cloth-mulberry 
was  planted  in  regular  rows,  also  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and  kept  very  dean. 
The  cocoa-trees  were  not  in  so  thriving 
a  state,  and  were  all  low ;  but  the 
plantain-trees  made  a  better  appear- 
ance, though  they  were  not  large.  In 
general,  the  trees  round  this  village, 
and  which  were  seen  at  many  of  those 
which  we  passed  before  we  anchored, 
are  the  Cordia  sebedina,  but  of  a  more 
diminutive  size  than  the  product  of 
the  southern  isles.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  village  stands  near  tbe  beach,  and 
consists  of  above  sixty  houses  there ; 
but  perhaps  about  forty  more  stand 
scattered  about  farther  up  the  country 
towards  the  burying-place.  .  .  . 
At  7  o'clock  on  the  ^S«i,  %  Vswku^ 
1  of  nind.  s^TTEkigca^  ^  ^7K^  A*^**^ 
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up  the  anchors  with  a  view  of  remov- 
ing the  ship  farther  out.  The  moment 
that  the  last  anchor  was  np,  the  wind 
veered  to  the  £.,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  set  all  the  sail  we  could  in  order 
to  clear  the  shore ;  so  that  hefore  we 
had  tolerable  sea-room  we  were  driven 
some  distance  to  leeward.  We  made 
a  stretch  off  with  a  view  to  regain  the 
road ;  but  having  very  little  wind, 
and  a  strong  current  against  us,  I 
found  that  this  was  not  to  be  effected. 
I  therefore  despatched  Messrs  King 
and  Williamson  ashore  with  three 
boats  for  water,  and  to  trade  for  re- 
freshmente.  At  the  same  time  I  sent 
an  order  to  Captain  Clerke  to  put  to 
sea  after  me,  if  he  should  see  that  I 
could  not  recover  the  road.  Being  in 
hopes  of  finding  one,  or  perhaps  a 
harbour,  at  the  west  end  of  tne  island, 
I  was  the  less  anxious  about  getting 
back  to  my  former  station.  But  as  I 
had  sent  the  boate  thither,  we  kept 
to  windward  as  much  as  possible  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  at  noon  we 
were  three  leagues  to  leeward.  As 
we  drew  near  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  we  found  the  coast  to  round 
gradually  to  the  north-east,  without 
forming  a  creek  or  cove  to  shelter  a 
vessel  from  the  force  of  the  swell  which 
rolled  in  from  the  norUi,  and  broke 
upon  the  shore  in  a  prodigious  surf ; 
so  that  all  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour 
here  vanished. 

Several  canoes  came  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  followed  us  as  we  stood  out 
to  sea,  bartering  their  roote  and  other 
articles.  Being  very  averse  to  believe 
these  jpeople  to  be  cannibals,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicious  circumstance 
which  had  happened  the  day  before, 
we  took  occasion  now  to  make  some 
more  inquiries  about  this.  A  small 
wooden  instrument,  beset  with  sharks' 
teeth,  had  been  purchased ;  and  from 
ito  resemblance  to  the  saw  or  knife 
used  by  the  New  Zealanders  to  disect 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  it  was 
suspected  to  have  the  same  use  here. 
One  of  the  natives  being  asked  about 
this,  immediately  gave  the  name  of 
the  instrument,  and  told  us  that  it 


This  explained  and  confirmed  the  cir- 
cumstance above  mentioned  of  the 
person  pointing  to  his  belly.  The 
man,  however,  from  whom  we  had 
this  information,  being  asked  if  his 
countrymen  eat  the  part  thus  cot  oat, 
denied  it  strongly;  but,  upon  the 
question  being  repeated,  showed  sooie 
degree  of  fear  and  swam  to  his  canoe. 
Just  before  he  reached  it,  he  made 
signs  as  he  had  done  before,  expres- 
sive of  the  use  of  the  instrument 
And  an  old  man,  who  sat  foremost  in 
the  canoe,  being  then  asked  whether 
they  ate  the  flesh,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  laughed,  seemingly 
at  the  simplicity  of  such  a  question. 
He  affirmed  the  fact  on  being  asked 
again  ;  and  also  said  it  was  excellent 
food,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  savooiy 
eating."  At  7  o  clock  in  the  evening 
the  boats  returned,  with  two  tons  of 
water,  a  few  hogs,  a  quantity  of  plan- 
tains, and  some  roots.  Mr  King  in* 
formed  me  that  a  great  number  m  the 
inhabitante  were  at  the  watering  or 
landing-place.  He  supposed  that 
they  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
island.  They  had  brought  with  them 
a  great  many  fine  fat  hogs  to  barter : 
but  my  people  had  not  commodities 
with  them  equal  to  the  purchase. 
This,  however,  was  no  great  loss,  for 
we  had  already  got  as  many  on  boarl 
as  we  could  wdl  manage  for  imme- 
diate use ;  and  wanting  the  materials 
we  could  not  have  salted  them.  Mr 
Kin^  also  told  me  that  a  great  deal 
of  ram  had  fallen  ashore,  whereas  out 
at  sea  we  had  only  a  few  showers ; 
and  that  the  surf  haid  run  so  high  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  our  men 
landed  and  cot  back  into  the  boats. 

We  had  light  airs  and  calms  by 
turns,  with  showers  of  rain,  all  night : 
and  at  daybreak  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th  we  found  that  the  currents 
had  carried  the  ship  to  the  NW.  and 
N. ;  so  that  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
upon  which  we  had  been,  called  Atooi 
bv  the  natives,  bore  E.  one  league 
distant;  another  island,  called  Oree- 
houa,  W.  by  S. ;  and  the  high  land  of 
a  third  islaud,  called  Onceheow,  from 
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expected  that  this  would  brinp;  the 
Discoveiy  to  sea,  I  steered  for  Onee- 
hcow,  in  order  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it,  and  to  anchor  there  if  I  should 
find  a  convenient  place.  I  continued 
to  steer  for  it  till  past  11  o'clock,  at 
which  time  we  were  about  two  leagues 
from  it  But  not  seeing  the  Discovery, 
and  being  doubtful  whether  the^  could 
see  us,  I  was  fearful  lest  some  lU  con- 
Hequence  might  attend  our  separating 
so  far.  I  therefore  gave  up  the  design 
of  visiting  Oneeheow  for  the  present, 
and  stood  back  to  Atooi,  with  an  in- 
tent to  anchor  again  in  the  road  to 
complete  our  water.  At  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  northerly  wind  died 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  variable 
light  airs  and  calms  that  continued 
till  eleven  at  night,  with  which  we 
stretched  to  the  S£.  till  daybreak  in 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  we 
tacked  and  stood  in  for  Atooi  road, 
which  bore  about  N.  from  us ;  and 
soon  after  we  were  joined  by  the  Dis- 
covery. We  fetched  in  witn  the  land 
about  two  leagues  to  leeward  of  the 
road,  which,  though  so  near,  we  never 
could  recover ;  for  what  we  gained  at 
one  time  we  lost  at  another,  so  that 
by  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  cur- 
rents had  carried  us  westward  within 
three  leagues  of  Oneeheow.  Being 
tired  with  plying  so  unsuccessfully,  I 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  getting  back 
to  Atooi,  and  came  to  the  resolution 
of  trying  whether  we  could  not  procure 
what  we  wanted  at  the  other  island, 
which  was  within  our  reach.  With 
this  view  I  sent  the  master  in  a  boat 
to  sound  tlie  coast,  to  look  out  for  a 
landing-place,  and,  if  he  should  find 
one,  to  examine  if  fresh  water  could  be 
conveniently  got  in  its  neighbourhood. 
To  give  him  time  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, we  followed  under  an  easv 
sail  with  the  ships.  At  10  o'clock 
the  master  returned,  and  reported 
that  he  had  landed  in  one  place  but 
could  find  no  fresh  water ;  and  that 
there  was  anchorage  all  along  the 
coast.  Seeing  a  village  a  little  farther 
to  leeward,  and  some  of  the  islanders 
who  had  come  ofi'  to  the  ships  inform- 
ing us  that  fresh  water  might  be  got 
there,  I  ran  down  and  came  to  an 
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anchor  before  it,  in  twenty-six  fathoms 
water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

Six  or  seven  canoes  had  come  off  to 
us  before  we  anchored,  bringing  some 
small  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  a  good 
many  yams  ana  mats.  The  people 
in  them  resembled  those  of  Atooi,  and 
seemed  to  be  equally  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron,  which  they  asked 
for  also  by  the  names  of  "  hamaite  " 
and  **toe;"  parting  readily  vrith  all 
their  commodities  for  pieces  of  this 
precious  metal.  Several  more  canoes 
soon  reached  the  ships  after  they  had 
anchored,  but  the  natives  in  these 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than 
to  pay  us  a  formal  visit.  Many  of 
them  came  readily  on  board,  crouch- 
ing down  upon  the  deck,  and  not 
qmtting  that  humble  posture  till  they 
were  desired  to  set  up.  They  had 
brought  several  females  with  them, 
who  remained  alongside  in  the  canoes, 
behaving  with  far  less  modesty  than 
their  countrjrwomen  of  Atooi ;  and  at 
times  all  joining  in  a  song  not  re- 
markable for  its  melody,  though  per- 
formed in  very  exact  concert  by 
beating  time  niton  their  breasts  with 
their  hands.  The  men  who  had  come 
on  board  did  not  stay  long ;  and  be- 
fore they  departed  some  of  them 
requested  our  permission  to  lay  down 
on  the  deck  locks  of  their  hair. 
These  visitors  furnished  us  with  an 
opportunity  of  agitating  again  this 
day  the  curious  inquiry  whether  they 
were  cannibals,  and  the  subject  did 
not  take  its  rise  from  any  questions  of 
ours,  but  from  a  circumstance  that 
seemed  to  remove  all  ambiguity.  One 
of  the  islanders  who  wanted  to  get  in 
at  the  gun-room  port  was  refused,  and 
at  the  same  time  asked  whether,  if  he 
should  come  in,  we  would  kill  and 
eat  him,  accompanying  this  question 
with  signs  so  expressive  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  his  meaning. 
This  gave  a  proper  opening  to  retort 
the  question  as  to  this  practice  ;  and 
a  person  behind  the  other  in  the  canoe, 
wno  paid  great  attention  to  what  was 
passing,  immediately  answered  that 
if  we  were  killed  on  aKotX^  \Js«rs  ^^soi^ 
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little  emotion  that  it  appeared  plainly 
to  be  liis  meaning  that  they  would 
not  destroy  us  for  that  purpose,  but 
that  their  eating  us  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  our  oeing  at  enmiW  with 
them.  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr  An- 
derson's collections  for  the  decision  of 
this  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  cannot  see  the  least  reason  to  hesit- 
ate in  pronouncing  it  to  be  certain 
that  the  horrid  liquet  of  human 
flesh  is  as  much  relished  here  amidst 
plenty  as  it  is  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  afternoon  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Gore  with  three  armed  boats  to  look 
for  the  most  convenient  landing-place, 
and  when  on  shore  to  search  mr  fresh 
water.  In  the  evening  he  returned, 
having  landed  at  the  village  above 
mentioned,  and  acquainted  me  that 
he  had  been  conducted  to  a  well  half- 
n-mile  up  the  country ;  but  by  his 
account,  the  quantity  of  water  it  con- 
tained was  too  inconsiderable  for  our 
purpose,  and  the  road  leading  to  it 
exceedingly  bad.  On  the  30th  I  sent 
Mr  Gore  ashore  again,  with  a  guard 
of  marines  and  a  party,  to  trade  with 
the  natives  for  refreshments.  1  in- 
tended to  have  followed  soon  after, 
and  went  from  the  ship  with  tiiat 
design.  But  the  surf  had  increased 
80  much  by  this  time  that  I  was  fear- 
ful, if  I  got  ashore,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  get  off  again.  This  really 
happened  to  our  people  who  had 
landed  with  Mr  Gore,  the  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  ships 
by  our  own  boats  being  soon  stopped. 
In  the  evening  they  made  a  signal  for 
the  boats,  wnich  were  sent  accord- 
ingly ;  and  not  long  after  they  returned 
with  a  few  yams  and  some  salt  A 
tolerable  quantity  of  both  had  been 
procured  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
the  surf  was  so  great  that  the  greatest 

1)art  of  both  these  articles  had  been 
est  in  conveying  them  to  the  boats. 
The  officer  and  twenty  men,  deterred 
by  the  danger  of  coming  off,  were  left 
ashore  all  night ;  and  by  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  the  very  thing  hap- 
pened which,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, I  wished  so  heartily  to  prevent, 
and  vainly  imagined  I  had  efifcctually 
guarded  against    The  violence  of  the 


surf,  which  our  own  boats  could  not 
act  against,  did  not  hinder  the  natlTw 
from  coming  off  to  tlie  ships  in  their 
canoes.  They  brought  refreilmients 
with  them,  which  were  purchased  in 
exchange  for  nails  and  pieces  of  iron 
hoops;  and  I  distributed  a  ^ood  many 
pieces  of  ribbon  and  some  buttons  as 
bracelets  amongst  the  women  in  the 
canoes.  One  of  the  men  had  the  figm  e 
of  a  lizard  punctured  upon  his  breast, 
and  upon  those  of  otners  were  the 
figures  of  men  badly  imitated.  These 
visitors  informed  us  that  there  was 
no  chief,  or  *'  Hairee,"  of  this  inland, 
but  that  it  was  subject  to  Teneooneoo, 
a  chief  of  Atooi ;  which  island,  ^ey 
said,  was  not  governed  by  s  sin^e 
chief,  but  that  there  were  many  to 
whom  they  paid  the  honour  of  '*  moe," 
or  prostration ;  and  among  others 
thoy  named  Otaeaio  and  l^rarotoa. 
Amongst  other  things  which  these 
people  now  brought  off  was  a  small 
drum,  almost  like  those  of  Otaheite. 

About  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night  the 
wind  veered  to  the  south,  and  the  sky 
seemed  to  forebode  a  storm.  With 
such  appearances,  thinking  that  we 
were  rather  too  near  the  shore,  I 
ordered  the  anchors  to  be  taken  np ; 
and  having  carried  the  ships  into 
forty-two  £thoms,  came  to  again  in 
that  safer  station.  The  precantion, 
however,  proved  to  be  uunecessur, 
for  the  wind  soon  afterveered  to  NN& , 
from  which  quarter  it  blew  a  fresh 
gale,  with  squalls,  attended  with  very 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  This  weather 
continued  all  the  next  day,  and  iht 
sea  ran  so  high  that  we  had  no  man- 
ner of  communication  with  our  party 
on  shore  ;  and  even  the  natives  them- 
selves durst  not  venture  out  to  the 
ships  in  their  canoes.  In  the  evening 
I  sent  the  master  in  a  boat  np  to  the 
south-east  head  or  point  of  the  i^nd 
to  try  if  he  could  land  under  it  He 
returned  with  a  favourable  report; 
but  it  was  too  late  now  to  send  for 
our  party  till  the  next  morning,  and 
thus  they  had  another  night  to  im- 
prove their  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  Encouraged  by  the  master's 
re^rt,  I  sent  a  boat  to  the  south-«ist 
point  as  soon  as  daylight  returned 
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with  an  order  to  Mr  Gore  if  he  could 
not  embark  his  people  from  the  spot 
where  they  now  were  to  march  them 
np  to  the  point.  As  the  boat  could 
not  get  to  the  beach,  one  of  the  crew 
swam  ashore  and  carried  the  order. 
On  the  return  of  the  boat,  I  went  my- 
self with  the  pinnace  and  launch  up 
to  the  point  to  bring  the  party  on 
board,  taking  with  me  a  ram-goat 
and  two  ewes,  a  boar  and  sow  pig  of 
the  English  breed,  and  the  seeds  of 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  onions,  being 
very  desirous  of  benefiting  these  poor 
people  by  furnishing  them  with  some 
additional  articles  of  food.  I  landed 
with  the  greatest  ease  under  the  west 
side  of  the  point,  and  found  my  party 
already  there,  with  some  of  the 
natives  in  company.  To  one  of  them 
whom  Mr  Gore  had  observed  assum- 
ing some  command  over  the  rest,  I 
gave  the  goats,  pigs,  and  seeds.  I 
should  have  left  these  wdl-intended 
presents  at  Atooi  had  we  not  been  so 
unexpectedly  driven  from  it. 

The  habitations  of  the  natives  were 
thinly  scattered  about,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  could  not  be 
more  than  500  people  upon  the  island, 
as  the  greatest  part  were  seen  at  the 
marketing-place  of  our  party,  and 
few  found  about  the  houses  by  those 
who  walked  up  th^  country.  They 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
method  of  living  amongst  the  natives, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  decent  and 
cleanly,  xhey  did  not,  however,  see 
any  instance  of  the  men  and  women 
eating  together ;  and  the  latter  seemed 
generally  associated  in  companies  by 
themselves.  It  was  found  that  they 
burned  here  the  oily  nuts  of  the 
**  dooe  dooe  "  for  lights  in  the  night, 
as  at  Otaheite  ;  and  that  they  baked 
their  hogs  in  ovens,  but,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands,  split  their  carcases  through 
their  whole  length.  They  met  with 
a  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  taboo  "  (or,  as  they  pronounce  it, 
the  "tafoo"),  for  one  woman  fed 
another  who  was  under  that  interdic- 
tion. They  also  observed  some  other 
mysterious  ceremonies,  one  of  which 
was  performed  by  a  woman,  who  took 
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a  small  pig  and  threw  it  into  the  surf, 
till  it  was  drowned,  and  then  tied  up 
a  bundle  of  Wood,  which  she  also 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The 
same  woman  at  another  time  beat 
with  a  stick  upon  a  man's  shoulders, 
who  sat  down  for  that  purpose.  A 
particular  veneration  seemed  to  be 
paid  here  to  owls,  which  they  have 
very  tame  ;  and  it  was  observed  to  be 
a  pretty  general  practice  amount 
them  to  pnll  out  one  of  their  teeth,  ^ 
for  which  odd  custom,  when  asked 
the  reason,  the  onl^  answer  that 
could  be  got  was,  that  it  was  **  teeha," 
which  was  also  the  reason  assigned  for 
another  of  their  practices,  the  giving 
a  lock  of  their  hair. 

After  the  water-casks  had  been 
filled  and  conveyed  into  the  boat, 
and  we  had  purchased  from  the 
natives  a  few  roots,  a  little  salt,  and 
some  salted  fish,  I  returned  on  board 
with  all  the  people,  intending  to  visit 
the  island  the  next  day.  But  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  anchor 
of  the  Resolution  started,  and  she 
drove  ofif  the  bank.  As  we  had  a 
whole  cable  out,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  anchor  was  at  the  bows, 
and  then  we  had  the  launch  to  hoist 
up  alongside  before  we  could  make 
sail.  By  this  unluckv  accident  we 
found  ourselves  at  daybreak  next 
morning  three  leagues  to  the  leeward 
of  our  last  station ;  and  foreseeing 
that  it  would  require  more  time  to 
recover  it  than  I  chose  to  spend,  I 
made  the  si^al  for  the  Discovery  to 
weigh  and  join  us.     This  was  done 

^  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  this 
custom,  which  one  would  think  is  so 
unnatural  as  not  to  be  adopted  by  two 
different  tribesoriginallyunconnected, 
the  people  of  this  island,  and  Dam- 
pier's  natives  on  the  west  side  of  New 
Holland,  at  such  an  immense  distance 
should  be  found  to  agree. — Note  in 
Original  Edition,  Dampier,  in  his 
Sixteenth  Chapter  (ante,  p.  282),  says 
of  the  New  HoUandera:  "The  two 
fore  teeth  of  their  upper  jaw  are  want- 
ins  in  all  of  them,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young;  whether  they  draw 
them  onty  I  know  not" 
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about  noon,  and  we  immediately  stood 
away  to  the  northward  in  prosecution 
of  oiir  voyage.  Thus  after  spending 
more  time  about  these  islands  than 
was  necessary  to  have  answered  all 
our  purposes,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  TOfore  we  had  completed  our 
water  and  got  from  them  such  a  quan- 
tity of  refreshments  as  thei  r  i  nhabitan  ts 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  have 
Fupplied  us  with.  But  as  it  was,  our 
ship  procured  from  them  provisions 
sufficient  for  three  weeks  at  least ;  and 
Captain  Gierke,  more  fortunate  than  us, 
got  of  their  vegetable  productions  a 
supply  that  lasted  his  people  upward  of 
two  months.  The  observations  I  was 
enabled  to  make,  combined  with  those 
of  Mr  Anderson,  who  was  a  very  use- 
ful assistant  on  all  such  occasions, 
will  furnish  materials  for  the  next 
Chapter. 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
our  late  voyages  have  added  to  the 
geography  of  the  globe  have  been 
generally  found  lying  in  groups  or 
clusters,  the  single  intermediate  is- 
lands as  yet  discovered  being  few 
in  proportion  to  the  others,  though 
])robabiy  there  are  many  more  of  them 
still  unknown,  which  serve  as  steps 
between  the  several  clusters.  Of  what 
number  this  newly  discovered  archi- 
|>elago  consists  must  be  left  for  future 
investigation.  We  saw  five  of  them, 
whose  names,  as  given  to  us  by  the 
natives,  are  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Onee- 
heow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tahoora.  The 
lost  is  a  small  elevated  is)and,  l3ring 
four  or  five  leagues  firom  the  south- 
cast  point  of  Oneeheow,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  69**  W.  We  were  told  that 
it  abounds  with  birds,  which  are  its 
only  inhabitants.  We  also  got  some 
information  of  the  existence  of  a  low 
uninhabited  island  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  whose  name  is  Tammata-papa. 
Besides  these  six,  which  we  can  dis- 
tinguish bv  their  names,  it  appeared 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  with 


whom  we  had  intercourse  were  ac- 
quainted with  some  other  islands  boUi 
to  the  eastward  and  westward.  I 
named  the  whole  group  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  Those  that  I  saw  are 
situated  between  the  Latitude  of  21* 
30'  and  22"  15'  N.,  and  between  the 
Longitude  of  199"*  20'  and  201*  SO*  E. 

Of  Woahoo,  the  most  easterly  of 
these' islands  seen  by  us,  which  lies 
in  the  Latitude  of  21'  36',  we  could 
^t  no  other  intelligence  but  that  it 
IS  liigh  land  and  is  inhabited. 

We  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
some  particulars  about  Oneeheow, 
which  nave  been  mentioned  already. 
It  lies  several  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  our  anchoring-place  at  Atooi«  and 
is  not  above  fifteen  leases  in  circuit. 
Its  chief  vegetable  produce  is  yams,  if 
we  may  judge  from  what  was  brought 
to  us  by  the  natives.  They  hare  nit, 
which  they  call  "patai,"  and  is  pro- 
duced in  salt-ponds.  With  it  uiey 
cure  both  fish  and  pork,  and  some 
salt  fish  which  we  got  from  them  kept 
very  well  and  were  found  to  be  very 
good.  This  island  is  mostly  low  land, 
except  the  part  facing  Atooi,  which 
rises  directly  from  the  sea  to  a  good 
height,  as  does  also  the  south-east 
point  of  it,  which  terminates  in  a 
round  hill.  It  was  on  the  west  side 
of  this  point  where  our  ships  an- 
chored. 

Of  Oreehoua  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  it  is  a  small  elevated  island 
lying  close  to  the  north  side  of  Onee- 
heow. 

Atooi,  which  is  the  largest,  being 
the  principal  scene  of  our  operations, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  oefore  my 
readers  what  information  I  was  able 
to  collect  about  it,  either  from  actual 
observation  while  on  shore,  or  from 
conversation  with  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  perpetually  on  board  the  sliips 
while  we  lay  at  anchor,  and  who  in 
general  could  be  tolerably  well  under- 
stood by  those  of  us  who  had  acquired 
an  acquaintance  with  the  dialects  of 
the  South  Pacific  islands.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted  that  we  should 
have  been  obliged  so  soon  to  leave  a 
place  which,  as  far  as  our  opportuni- 
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tifS  of  boowing  reached,  aeemed  to  be 

liigbly  worthy  of  a  more  accurate  eia- 

Atooi,  from  what  He  Baw  of  it,  is 
at  least  ten  leagues  in  length  from 
east  to  nest,  from  n-heace  its  circuit 
may  Dearly  be  guessed,  though  it 
api:car8  to  be  much  broader  at  the 
east  than  at  the  weet  point,  U  ve  may 
judge  from  the  donble  nutge  of  hilU 
which  appeared  there.  The  road  or 
aQclioring-place  which  we  occupied 
is  on  the  sonth-nest  side  of  the  island, 
about  six  milea  from  the  west  end, 
befo™  a  village  which  ha<  the  name 
of  Wyraoa. 

The  loud,  as  to  ite  general  appear- 
ance,  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
any  of  the  islands  we  hare  hitherto 
visited  within  the  tropic,  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  Equator,  if  we  except 
its  hills  near  the  centre,  which  arc 
high,  hut  slope  gently  to  the  sea  or 
lower  lands.  Though  it  be  destitute 
of  the  delightful  herders  of  Otaheite, 
and  of  the  lumriant  plains  of  Tonga- 
taboo,  covered  with  trees,  which  at 
once  afford  a  friendly  shelter  from  the 
BCOTching  inn,  and  an  enchanting 
prospect  to  the  eye,  and  food  for  the 
natlTes,  which  may  be  truly  said  to 
drop  from  the  trees  into  their  mouths, 
without  the  laboTtOQl  task  of  rearing; 
though  I  say  Atooi  be  destitute  of 
these  adventa^,  ita  posscniug 
greater    quanti^   of    gently -riai 


ment.  Theheightof  the  land  w'ithin, 
the  quantity  of  clouds  which  we  saw, 
during  the  whole  time  we  stayed, 
hanging  over  it,  and  frequently  on 
the  other  parts,  eeems  to  put  it  be- 
yond ill  donbt  thst  there  is  a  suffici- 
ent supply  of  water,  and  that  there  are 
some  running  Btreiime  which  we  did 
not  see,  especially  in  the  deep  valleys, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  the  villages 
commonly  stand.  From  the  wooded 
part  to  the  sea,  the  gronnd  i«  covered 
with  an  excellent  tort  of  grus,  about 
(wo  feet  high,  which  gnnn  sometiinM 
in  tolle,  and,  though  not  rerjr  thick 
at  the  place  where  ws  were,  aeemed 
callable  of  being  converted  into  plen- 
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tifal  crops  of  fine  bay.     But  not  even 
a  shmb  grows  natur^y  on  this  eiten- 

In  the  break,  or  narrow  valley, 
through  which  we  had  our  road  to 
the  "moral,"  the  soil  is  of  a  brownish 
black  colour,  somewhat  loose ;  but  as 
we  advanced  npon  the  high  ground  it 
changed  to  a  reddish  brown,  more 
stiff  and  clayey,  though  at  this  time 
brittle  from  its  dryness.  It  is  most 
probably  the  same  all  over  the  culti- 
vated parts;  for  what  adhered  to  most 
of  the  potatoes  bought  by  us,  which 
uo  donbt  camo  from  veiy  different 
spots,  was  of  this  eort  Its  quality, 
however,  may  be  better  understood 
from  its  products  than  fmra  its  ap-  . 


pearance.  For  the  vale,  or  moiet  ~ 
ground,  prodocea  "taro"  of  a  mnoh 
krcer  aiie  than  any  we  had  ever  seen; 
and  the  higher  ground  fnmisbes  sweet 
potatoes,  that  often  weigh  ten,  and 
■ometimea  twelve  or  fourteen  poonda, 
very  few  being  under  two  or  Uiree. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  may 
be  easily  guessed  &om  the  situation 
of  the  isluid.  Wero  we  to  judge  of 
it  from  our  experience,  it  night  be 
eaid  to  be  rery  variable  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
it  was  now  the  season  of  tbe  year 
when  the  weather  is  sniipoaed  to  be 
mo«t  settled,  the  eon  '"''^  *^  ^'' 
greatest  annoal  distance  The  heat 
was  at  thia  time  very  moderate  ;  and 
few  of  those  inconveniences  which 
many  tropical  countries  are  subject 
to,  either  from  heat  or  moisture,  seem 
to  be  experieaced  here,  as  the  habita- 
tions of  the  natives  are  quite  close ; 
and  they  salt  both  fish  and  pork, 
which  keep  well,  contrary  to  what 
has  nsnally  been  observed  to  be  the 
case  when  this  operation  ie  attempted 
in  hot  countries.  Neither  did  we  find 
any  dews  of  consequence,  which  may 
in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  l^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  country  being 
dc«tituts  of  treea.    .     .     . 

The  inbatntants  an  of  •  middling 
stature,  finolv  mtdt,  with  some  ex- 
ceptiont  nduier  reniarkable  for  » 
bcantiful  shape^  nor  for  strikiTig 
features,  whioh  rather  express  tn 
openneM  and  good-nktnn,,  than  • 
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keen,  intelligent  disporitioiL    Their 
vinge,  especmlly  amongst  the  women, 
is  sometimes  roand,  but  others  have 
it  long ;    nor  can  we  say  that  they 
are  distinguished  as  a  nation  by  any 
general  cast  of  countenance.      Their 
colour  is  nearly  of  a  nut  brown  ;  and 
it  may  be  difficult  to  make  a  nearer 
comparison,  if  we  take  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent hues  of  that  colour ;  but  some 
individuals  are  darker.     The  women 
have  been  already  mentioned  as  being 
little  more  delicate  than  the  men  in 
their  formation  ;  and  I  may  say  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  have 
little  claim  to  those  peculiarities  that 
distinguish  the  sex  in  other  countries. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  more  remarkable 
eauality  in  the  size,  colour,  and  figure 
or  both  sexes  than  in  most  places  I 
have  visited.      However,   upon  the 
whole,  they  are  far  from  being  ugly, 
and  appear  to  have  few  natural  de- 
formities of  any  kind.    Their  skin  is 
not  very  soft  nor  shining,  perhaps  for 
want  of  oiling,  which  is  practised  at  the 
Southern  Islands  ;  but  their  eves  and 
teeth  are  in  general  very  tolerable.  The 
hair,  for  the  greatest  part,  is  straight, 
though  in  some  frizzling ;  and  though 
its  natural  colour  be  commonly  bla^, 
it  is  stained  as  at  the  Friendly  and 
other  islands.     We  saw  but  few  in- 
stances   of    corpulence,    and    these 
oftener  among  the  women  than  the 
men  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  amongst  the 
latter    that    personal    defects    were 
observed,  though,  if  any  of  them  can 
claim  a  share  of  beauty,  it  was  most 
conspicuous  amongst  the  younff  men. 
They  are  vigorous,  active,  and  most 
expert  swimmers,  leaving  their  canoes 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasion,  diving 
under  them,  and  swimming  to  others, 
though  at  a  great  distance.     It  was 
very  common  to  see  women,   with 
infants  at  the  breast,  when  the  surf 
was  so  high  that  they  could  not  land 
in  the  canoes,  leap  overboard,  and, 
without  endangering  their  little  ones, 
swim  to  the  shore  tnrough  a  sea  that 
looked  dreadful 

They  seem  to  be  blest  with  a  frank, 
cheerf^  disposition ;  and  were  I  to 
draw  any  comparisons,  I  should  say 
that  they  are  equally  free  from  the 


fickle  levity  which  distingoishes  the 
natives  of  Otaheite,   and  the  sedtte 
caat    observable    amonest    many  of 
those  of  Tongataboo.     They  seem  to 
live    ver^  sociably  in    their   inter- 
course with  one  another  ;  and  exefpt 
the   propensity  to    thieving,  idiicH 
seems  innate  in  most  of  the  people 
we  have  visited  in  this  ocean,  ^rv 
were  exceedingly  friendly  to  ns.   An^ 
it    does    their   sensibility  no   little 
credit,   without  flattering  ourselves, 
that   when    they  saw    the    varioai 
articles  of  oar  European  manufiic- 
ture,  they  could  not  help  ezpresaiBg 
their  surprise,   by  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  concern   that   seemed  to  apply 
the  case  as  a  lesson  of  humility  to 
themselves ;  and  on  all  occasnons  they 
appeared   deeply  impressed   with  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  inferiority, 
a  behaviour  which  equally  exempts 
their  national  character  from  tiie  pre- 
posterous pride  of  the  more  polisned 
Japanese,  and  of  the  ruder  Oreen- 
lander.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe 
with  how  much  affection  the  women 
managed    their    infants,    and   how 
readily  the  men  lent  their  assistance 
to  sudi  a  tender  office,  thus  soffid- 
ently  distinguishing  thenuelves  from 
those  sava^,  who  esteem  a  wife  and 
child  as  thmgs  rather  necessary  than 
desirable  or  worthy  of  their  notice. 

From  the  numbera  which  we  stv 
collected  at  every  village  as  we  sailed 
past,  it  may  be  supnosed  that  th« 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  pretty 
numerous.  Any  computation  thit 
we  make  can  be  only  ooigecturaL 
But,  that  some  notion  may  be  formed 
which  shall  not  greatly  err  on  either 
side,  I  should  suppose  that,  including 
the  straggling  houses  there  might  be 
upon  the  whole  island,  sixty  such 
villages  as  that  before  which  we 
anchored  ;  and  that,  allowing  fivt 
persons  to  each  house,  there  would 
be  in  ever^  village  500,  or  80,0<H) 
upon  the  island.  This  number  is 
certainly  not  exaggerated,  for  we  had 
sometimes  8000  persons  at  least  upon 
the  beach,  when  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  above  a  tenth  part  of  toe 
inhabitants  wore  present 
The  common  dress  both   of  ths 
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women  and  of  the  men  has  been 
already  described.  The  first  have 
often  much  larger  pieces  of  doth  wrap- 
ped round  theYn,  reaching  from  just  be- 
low the  breasts  to  the  hams,  or  lower  ; 
and  several  were  seen  with  pieces 
thrown  loosely  about  the  shoulders, 
which  covered  the  greatest  part  oif 
the  body;  but  the  children,  when 
very  young,  are  quite  naked.  They 
wear  nothing  upon  the  head,  but  the 
hair  in  both  sexes  is  cut  in  different 
forms  ;  and  the  general  £uhion,  espe- 
cially among  the  women,  is  to  have  it 
long  before,  and  short  behind*  The 
men  often  had  it  cut  or  shaved  on 
each  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
remaining  part  in  some  measure 
resembles  the  crest  of  their  caps  or 
helmets  formerly  described.  JBoth 
sexes,  however,  seem  very  careless 
about  their  hair,  and  have  nothing 
like  combs  to  dress  it  with.  Instances 
of  wearing  it  in  a  singular  manner 
were  sometimes  met  with  among  the 
men,  who  twist  it  into  a  number  of 
separate  parcels,  like  the  tails  of  a 
wig,  each  about  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  though  the  greatest  part  of 
these,  which  are  so  long  that  they 
reach  far  down  the  back,  we  observed 
were  artificially  fixed  upon  the  head 
over  their  own  hair. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  contrary  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  islands  we 
had  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
IslandJs  have  not  their  ears  perforated, 
nor  have  they  the  least  idea  of  wear- 
ing ornaments  in  them.  Both  sexes, 
nevertheless,  adorn  themselves  with 
necklaces  made  of  bunches  of  small 
black  cord,  like  our  hat-strinff,  often 
above  a  hundred-fold,  exacUy  like 
those  of  Wateeoo,  only  that  instead 
of  the  two  little  balls,  on  the  middle 
before,  they  fix  a  small  bit  of  wood, 
stone,  or  shell,  about  two  inches  long, 
with  a  broad  hook,  turning  forwara 
at  its  lower  part,  well  polished.  They 
have  likewise necklacesofmanystrings 
of  very  small  shells,  or  of  t£e  dried 
flowers  of  the  Indian  mallow ;  and 
sometimes  a  small  human  image  of 
bone,  about  three  inches  long,  neatly 
polished,  is  hung  round  the  neck. 


The  women  also  wear  bracelets  of  a 
single  shell,  pieces  of  black  wood 
with  bits  of  i7ory  interspersed,  and 
well  polished,  fixed  by  a  string  drawn 
very  close  through  tiiem ;  or  others 
of  hogs'  teeth,  laid  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  the  concave  part  outward, 
and  the  points  cut  off,  fastened  to- 
gether as  the  former ;  some  of  which, 
made  only  of  h^go  boars*  tusks,  are 
very  elegant.  Tne  men  sometimes 
wear  plumes  of  the  tropic  birds' 
feathers  stuck  in  their  heads,  or  those 
of  cocks  fastened  round  neat  polished 
sticks  two  feet  long,  commonly  de- 
corated at  the  lower  part  with  "  oora  ^" 
and,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  skin 
of  a  white  dog's  tail  is  sewed  over  a 
stick,  with  its  tuft  at  the  end.  They 
also  frequently  wear  on  the  heaa 
a  kind  of  ornament  of  a  finger's 
thickness  or  more,  covered  with  red 
and  yellow  feathers^  curiously  varied, 
and  tied  behind ;  and  on  the  arm, 
above  the  elbow,  a  kind  of  broad 
shell-work  grounded  upon  net-work. 
The  men  are  frequently  punctured, 
though  not  in  any  particuw  part,  as 
the  Otaheiteans  ana  those  of  Tonga- 
taboo.  Sometimes  there  are  a  lew 
marks  upon  their  hands  or  arms, 
and  near  the  groin;  but  frequently 
we  could  observe  none  at  all,  thougn 
a  few  individuals  had  more  of  tms 
sort  of  ornament  than  we  had  usually 
seen  at  other  places,  and  ingeniously 
executed  in  a  great  variety  of  lines 
and  figures  on  tne  arms  and  forepart 
of  the  body,  on  which  latter  some  of 
them  had  the  ^^re  of  the  "  taame," 
or  breastplate  of  Otaheite,  thou^  we 
did  not  meet  with  the  thing  itself 
amongst  them. 

Thouffh  tiiey  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  mode  of  hvinff  in  villages,  tnere 
is  no  appearance  of  defence  or  fortifi- 
cation near  any  of  them;  and  the 
houses  are  scattered  about  without 
any  order  either  with  respect  to  their 
distances  from  each  other,  or  their 
position  in  any  particular  direction. 
X^either  is  there  any  proportion  as  to 
their  size ;  some  being  larae  and  com* 
modious,  from  forty  to  fi^  feet  long 
and  twenty  or  tmrty  broad,  while 
others  of  them  are  mere  hovels.   Thtir 
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figure  is  not  nnlike  oblong  com  or 
hay  stacks ;  or  perhKps  a  better  idea 
may  be  conceived  of  them  if  we  sup- 
pose the  roof  of  a  bom  placed  on  the 
ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  high,  acute  ridge,  with  two  very 
low  sides  hardly  discernible  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  gable  at  each  end^  cor- 
responding to  the  sides,  makes  these 
habitations  perfectly  close  all  round ; 
and  they  are  well  thatched  with  long 
grass,  which  is  laid  on  slender  poles, 
disposed  with  some  regularity.  The 
enlrance  is  made  indifferently  in  the 
end  or  side,  and  is  an  oblong  hole  so 
low  that  one  must  rather  creep  than 
walk  in,  and  is  often  shut  up  by  a 
board  of  planks  fastened  together, 
which  serves  as  a  door,  but  having 
no  hinges,  must  be  removed  occa- 
sionally. No  light  enters  the  house 
but  by  this  opening;  and  though 
such  close  habitations  may  afford  a 
comfortable  retreat  in  bad  weather, 
they  seem  but  ill-adapted  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate.  They  are, 
however,  kept  remarkably  clean,  and 
their  floors  are  covered  with  a  large 
quantity  of  dried  grass,  over  which 
they  spread  mats  to  sit  and  sleep 
upon.  At  one  end  stands  a  kind  of 
bench  about  three  feet  high,  on  which 
their  household  utensils  are  placed. 
The  catalogue  is  not  long.  It  con- 
sists of  gourd-shells,  which  they  con- 
vert into  vessels  that  serve  as  bottles 
to  hold  water,  and  as  baskets  to  con- 
tain their  victuals  and  other  things, 
with  covers  of  the  same ;  and  ot  a 
few  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  of 
different  sites.  Judging  from  what 
we  saw  growing,  and  from  what  was 
brought  to  market,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  greatest  part  of  their 
vegetable  food  consists  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, "  taro/*  and  plantains,  and  that 
bread-fruit  and  yams  are  rather  to  be 
esteemed  rarities.  Of  animal  food 
they  can  be  in  no  want,  as  they  have 
abundance  of  hogs,  which  run  without 
restraint  about  the  houses;  and  if 
they  eat  dogs,  which  is  not  improb- 
able, their  stock  of  these  seemed  to 
be  very  considerable.  The  great 
number  of  fishing-hooks  found  among 
them  ahowed  that  tiiey  derive  uo  in- 


considerable supply  of  animal  food 
from  the  sea.  But  it  should  seem, 
from  their  practice  of  salting  fish, 
that  the  openness  of  their  coast  often 
interrupts  the  business  of  catchioj; 
them ;  as  it  may  be  naturally  suppo^ 
that  uo  set  of  people  would  ever  think 
of  preserving  quantities  of  food  arti- 
ficially if  they  could  dej>end  upon  a 
daily  regular  supply  of  it  in  its  fresh 
state.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, will  not  account  for  their  custom 
of  salting  their  pork  as  well  as  their 
fish,  which  are  preserved  in  gouid- 
sheUs.  The  salt,  of  which  they  use 
a  great  quantity  for  this  purpose,  is 
of  a  red  colour,  not  very  coarse,  and 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  with  what 
our  stragglers  found  at  Christinas 
Island,  it  has  its  colour,  doubtless^ 
from  a  mixture  of  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  part  where  it  is  formed ; 
for  some  of  it  that  had  adhered  in 
lumps  was  of  a  sufficient  whiteness 
and  purity. 

They  bake  their  vegetable  food  witli 
heated  stones  as  at  the  Southern  Is- 
lands; and  from  the  rast  quantity 
which  we  saw  dressed  at  one  time,  we 
suspected  that  the  whole  Tillage,  or 
at  least  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  joined  in  the  use  of  a  common 
oven.  We  did  not  see  them  dress 
any  animal  food  at  this  island,  Imt 
Mr  Gore's  party,  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying themselves  that  it  was  dresseii 
in  Oneeheow  in  the  same  sort  of 
ovens,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  this 
being  also  the  practice  in  Atooi,  es- 
pecially as  we  met  with  no  utensil 
there  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  stewinff  or  ooilinff.  Ths 
only  artificial  dish  we  met  with  was 
a  "taro"  pudding,  which,  though  a 
disagreeable  mess  from  its  sourness, 
was  greedily  devoured  by  the  natives. 
They  eat  on  a  kind  of  wooden  plates 
or  trenchers ;  and  the  women,  as  fu 
as  we  could  judge  from  one  instance, 
if  restrained  from  feeding  at  the  same 
dish  with  the  men,  as  at  Otaheite, 
are  at  least  permitted  to  eat  in  the 
same  place  near  them. 

Their  amusements  seem  prettr  vari- 
ous, for  during  our  stay  atmnX  w«rs 
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discorered.      The   dances  at  which 
they  use  the  feathered   cloaks  and 
caps  were  not  seen ;  but  from  the 
motions  which  they  made  with  their 
hands  on  other  occasions  when  they 
sang,  we  could  form  some  judgment 
that  they  are  in  some  degree  at  least 
similar  to  those  we  had  met  with  at 
the    Southern  Islands,   though    not 
executed  so  skilfully.      Neither  had 
they  amongst  them  either  flutes  or 
reeds ;  and  the  only  two  musical  in- 
struments which  we  observed  were  of 
an  exceedingly  rude  kind.      One  of 
them  does  not  produce  a  melody  ex- 
ceeding that  of  a  child's  rattle.      It 
consists  of  what  may  be  called  a  conic 
cap  inverted,  but  scarcely  hollowed 
at  the  base  above  a  foot  high,  made 
of  a  coarse  sedge-like  plant ;  the  upper 
part  of  which  and  the  edges  are  or- 
namented with  beautiful  red  feathers, 
and  to  the  point  or  lower  part  is  fixed 
a  gourd-shell  larger  than  the  fist.   Into 
this  is  put  something  to  rattle,  which 
is  done  by  holding  the  instrument  by 
the  small  part,  and  shaking  or  rather 
moving  it  from  place  to  place  briskly, 
either  to  different  sides,  or  backward 
and  forward  just  before  the  face,  strik- 
ing the  breast  with  the  other  hand  at 
the  same  time.      The  other  musical 
instrument  (if  either  of  them  deserve 
that  name)  was  a  hollow  vessel  of 
wood  like  a  platter,  combined  with 
the  use  of  two  sticks,  on  which  one 
of  our  gentlemen  saw  a  man  perform- 
ing,   tie  held  one  of  the  sticks,  about 
two  feet  long,  as  we  do  a  fiddle,  with 
one  hand,   and  struck  it  with  the 
other,   which  was    smaller  and   re- 
sembldd  a  drumstick,  in  a  quicker  or 
slower  measure;    at  the  same  time 
beating  with  his  foot  upon  the  hollow 
vessel-  that  lay  inverted  upon   the 
ground,  and  thus  producing  a  tune 
that  was  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
This  music  was  accompanied  by  the 
vocal  performance  of  some  women, 
whose  song  had  a  pleasing  and  tender 
effect.      We  observed  great  numbers 
of  small  polished  rods  about  four  or 
five  feet  long,  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  rammer  of  a  musket,  with  a  tuft 
of  long  white  dogs'  hair  fixed  on  the 
small  end.     These  are  probably  used 


in  their  diversions.  We  saw  a  person 
take  one  of  them  in  his  hand,  and, 
holding  it  up,  ^ve  a  smart  stroke  till 
he  brought  it  into  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, striking  with  the  foot  on  the 
same  side  upon  the  ground,  and  with 
his  other  hand  beating  his  breast  at  ^e 
same  time.  They  pli^  at  bowls  with 
pieces  of  whetstone  of  about  a  pound 
weight,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small 
cheese,  but  rounded  at  the  sides  and 
edges,  which  are  very  nicely  polish^ ; 
and  they  have  other  bowls  of  the 
same  sort,  made  of  a  heavy  ivddish 
brown  clay,  neatly  glazed  over  with  a 
composition  of  the  same  colour,  or  of 
a  coarse,  dark  grey  slate.  They  also 
use,  in  the  manner  that  we  throw 
quoits,  small,  flat,  rounded  pieces  of 
tne  writing  slate,  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bowls,  but  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  also  well  polie^ed. 
From  these  circumstances  one  would 
be  induced  to  think  that  their  games 
are  rather  trials  of  skill  than  of 
strength. 

In  everything  manufactured  by  these 
people  there  appears  to  be  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  neatness  and  ingenuity. 
Their  cloth,  which  is  the  principal 
manufacture,  is  made  from  the  Morua 
papyri/era,  and  doubtless  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Otaheite  and  Tongata- 
boo ;  for  we  bought  some  of  the  grooved 
sticks  with  which  it  is  beaten.  Its 
texture,  however,  though  thicker,  la 
rather  inferior  to  that  of  the  cloth  of 
either  of  the  other  places ;  but  in 
colouring  or  staining  it  the  people  of 
Atooi  display  a  superiority  of  taste, 
by  the  endless  variation  of  figures 
which  they  execute.  One  woold  sup- 
pose, on  seeing  a  number  of  their 
pieces,  that  tiiey  had  borrowed  their 
patterns  from  some  mercer's  shop  in 
which  the  most  elegant  productions 
of  China  and  Europe  are  collected ; 
besides  some  original  patterns  of  their 
own.  Their  colours,  indeed,  except 
the  red,  are  not  venr  bright ;  but  the 
regularity  of  the  ^gures  and  stripes 
is  truly  surprising,  for,  as  far  as  we 
knew,  they  have  nothing  like  stamps 
or  prints  to  make  the  impressions. 
In  what  manner  they  produce  their  ^ 
colours   we   had   not   opportunitiei^  ^ 
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of  learning ;  but  besides  the  party- 
coloured  sorts  they  have  some  pieceti 
of  plain  white  cloth,  and  others  of  a 
single  colour,  particularly  dark  brown 
and  light  blue.  In  general,  the  pieces 
which  they  brought  to  ns  were  about 
two  feet  broad,  and  four  or  five  feet 
long,  being  the  form  and  quantity 
that  they  use  for  their  common  dreas 
or  '*maro  ;"  end  even  these  we  some- 
times found  were  composed  of  pieces 
sewed  together,  an  art  which  we  did 
not  find  to  the  southward,  but  is 
strongly  though  not  very  neatly  per- 
formed here.  There  is  also  a  particu- 
lar sort  that  is  thin,  much  resembling 
oil-cloth ;  and  which  is  actually  either 
oiled  or  soaked  in  some  kind  of  var- 
nish, and  seems  to  resist  the  action  of 
water  pretty  well.  They  fabricate  a 
great  many  white  mats,  which  are 
strong,  with  many  red  stripes,  rhom- 
buses, and  other  fii^res  mterwoven 
on  one  side,  and  oUen  pretty  large. 
These,  probably,  make  a  part  of  their 
dress  occasionally ;  for  they  put  them 
on  their  backs  when  they  offered  them 
for  sale.  But  they  make  others  coai*ser, 
plain  and  strong,  which  they  spr^d 
over  their  floors  to  sleep  upon. 

They  stain  their  gourd-shells  pret- 
tily with  undulated  lines,  triangles, 
and  other  figures  of  a  black  colour, 
instances  of  which  we  saw  practised 
at  New  Zealand.  And  they  seem  to 
possess  the  art  of  varnishing;  for 
some  of  these  stained  gourd-shells  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  lacquer ;  and 
on  other  occasions  they  use  a  strong 
size,  or  gluey  substance^  to  fasten 
their  things  t<^ther.  Their  wooden 
dishes  and  bowls,  out  of  which  they 
drink  their  "ava,"areof  the  "etooa 
tree,  or  eordia,  as  neat  as  if  made  in 
our  turning-lathe,  and  perhaps  better 
polished.  And  amongst  their  articles 
of  handicraft  may  be  reckoned  small 
square  fans  of  mat  or  wicker-work, 
with  handles  tapering  from  them  of 
the  same,  or  of  wood,  which  are  neatly 
wrought  with  small  cords  of  hair  and 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  coir  intermixed. 
The  great  variety  of  fishing-hooks  are 
ingeniously  made ;  some  of  bone, 
otners  of  wood  pointed  with  bone, 
and  many  of  pearl  shelL    Of  the  last, 


some  are  like  a  sort  that  we  saw  at  Ton- 
gataboo ;  and  others  simply  curved,  as 
the  common  sort  at  Otabeite,  as  well 
as  the  wooden  ones.  The  bones  are 
mostly  small,  and  composed  of  two 
pieces ;  and  all  the  different  sorts  have 
a  barb,  either  on  the  inside  like  ours, 
or  on  the  outside  opposite  the  same 
part ;  but  others  have  both,  the  outer 
one  being  farthest  from  the  point. 
Of  this  last  sort  one  was  procured, 
nine  inches  l*ng,  of  a  single  piece  of 
bone,  which  doubtless  belonged  to 
some  large  fish.  The  elegant  form 
and  polish  of  this  could  not  certainly 
be  outdone  by  any  European  artist, 
even  if  he  should  add  all  his  know- 
ledge in  deaicn  to  the  number  and 
convenience  of  his  tools.  They  polish 
their  stones  by  constant  friction  with 
pumice-stone  in  water ;  and  such  of 
their  working  instruments  or  tools  as 
I  saw  resembled  those  of  the  Southern 
Islands.  Their  hatchets,  or  rather 
adzes,  were  exactly  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, and  either  made  of  the  same  sort 
of  blackish  stone  or  of  a  clay-coloured 
one.  They  have  also  little  instru- 
ments made  of  a  single  shark's  tooth, 
some  of  which  are  nxed  to  the  fore- 
part of  a  dog's  jaw-bone,  and  others 
to  a  thin  wooden  handle  of  the  same 
shape ;  and  at  the  other  end  there  is 
a  bit  of  string  fastened  through  a  small 
peri'oration.  These  serve  as  knives 
occasionally,  and  are  perhaps  used  in 
carving. 

The  only  iron  tools,  or  rather  bits 
of  iron,  seen  amongst  them,  and  which 
they  had  before  our  arrival,  wera  a 

{)iece  of  iron  hoop  about  two  inches 
ong,  fitted  into  a  wooden  handle  ;^ 
and  another  edge-tool  which  our  people 
guessed  to  be  made  of  the  point  ti  a 
broad-sword.  Their  having  the  actual 
possession  of  these,  and  their  so  gene- 
rally knowing  the  use  of  this  metal, 
inclined  some  on  board  to  think  that 
we  had  not  been  the  first  European 
visitors  of  those  islands.  Bat  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  great  surprise  ex- 
pressed by  them  on  seeing  our  ships, 
and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  use  of 

^  Captain  King  purchased  this,  and 
brought  it  to  England. 
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fire-arms,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
such  a  notion.  There  are  many  ways 
by  which  such  ^ple  may  get  pieces 
of  iron,  or  acquire  the  knowleoge  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  metal,  without 
ever  hayincr  had  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  nations  that  use  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was 
unknown  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  sea  before  Magellan  led  the  way 
into  it ;  for  no  discoverer,  immediately 
after  his  voyaffe,  ever  found  any  of 
this  metal  in  their  possession,  though 
in  the  course  of  our  late  voyages  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  use  of  it 
was  known  at  several  islands  to  which 
no  former  European  ships  had  ever,  as 
far  as  we  know,  found  tlieir  way.  At 
all  the  places  where  Mendana  ^  touched 
in  his  two  voyages,  it  must  have  been 
seen  and  left ;  and  this  would  extend 
the  knowledge  of  it,  no  doubt,  to  all 
the  various  islands  with  which  those 
whom  he  had  visited  had  any  imme- 
diate intercourse.  It  might  even  be 
carried  farther ;  and  where  specimens 
of  this  article  conld  not  be  procured, 
descriptions  might  in  some  measure 
serve  to  make  it  known  when  after- 
ward seen.  The  next  voyaffe  to  the 
southward  of  the  Line  in  which  any 
intercourse  was  had  with  the  natives 
of  this  ocean  was  that  of  Quiros,  who 
landed  at  Sagittaria,  the  Island  of 
Handsome  People,  and  Tieira  del 
Esniritu  Santo,' at  all  which  places, 
and  at  those  with  whom  they  had 
any  communication,  it  must  of  conse- 

^  An  enterprising  Spanish  navisa- 
tor,  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  undertook  two  voyages, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  discovered  the 
Salomon  Islands,  and  in  the  second 
the  Marquesas  and  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands,  &c. 

'  Quiros  sailed  fh)m  Callao  at  the 
end  of  1605,  in  command  of  four  ships, 
to  plant  a  Spanish  colony  in  Santa 
Cruz,  discovered  by  Mendana.  Sagit- 
taria IB  supposed  to  be  Otaheite ;  Tierra 
del  Espintu  Santo,  which  Quiros  san- 
gninely  mistook  for  part  of  the  long- 
sought  Southern  Continent,  is  the 
group  now  better  known  bythe  name 
Cook  gave  it,  that  of  New  Hebrides. 


quence  have  been  made  known.  To 
him  succeeded  in  this  navigation  Le 
Maire  and  Schouten,'  whose  connec- 
tions with  the  natives  commenced 
much  farther  to  the  eastward,  and 
ended  at  Cocos  and  Horn  Idands.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  when  I  visited 
Tongataboo  in  1778  I  should  find  a 
bit  of  iron  there,  as  we  knew  that 
Tasman  had  visited  it  before  me;* 
but  let  us  suppose  that  he  had  never 
diBCovesed  the  Friendly  Islands,  our 
finding  iron  amongst  them  would  have 
occasioned  much  speculation,  though 
we  have  mentioned  before'  the  method 
by  which  they  had  gained  a  renewal 
of  their  knowledge  of  thiu  metal,  which 
confirms  my  hypothesis.  For  Neeoo- 
tabootaboo,  or  Boscawen's  Island, 
where  Captain  Wallis's  ships  left  it, 
and  from  whence  Poulaho  received  it, 
lies  some  degrees  to  the  north-west  of 
Tongataboo.  It  ib  well  known  that 
Rog^ewein  lost  one  of  his  ships  on  the 
Pernicious  Islands,'  which  from  their 
situation  are  probably  not  unknown 
to,  thouffh  not  frequently  visited  by, 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  the 
Society  Islands.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  these  last  people  had  a  know- 
ledge of  iron,  and  purchased  it  with 
the  ^preatest  avidi^,  when  Captain 
Wallis  discoyered  Otaheite ;  ana  this 
knowledge  could  only  have  been  ac- 
quired through  the  mediation  of  those 
neighbouring  islands  where  it  had 
been  oriffinally  left.  Indeed  they 
acknowledge  that  this  was  actually 
the  case;  and  they  have  told  us  since 
that  they  held  it  in  such  estimation 
before  Captain  Wallis's  arrival,  that 
a  chief  of  Otaheite,  who  had  ^t  two 
nails  into  his  possession,  received  no 
small  emolument  by  letting  out  the 
use  of  these  to  his  neif^bours  for  the 
purpose  of  borinff  holes  when  their 
own  methods  failed  or  were  thought 
too  tedious.    The  men  of  the  Society 

»  1616-1617. 

*  In  1648. 

»  AnU,  Book  IL,  Chapter  X.,  p. 
628. 

•  Believed  to  be  the  Palliser's  Isles 
of  English  maps.  The  wreck  happened 
in  1722. 
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Islands,  whom  we  found  at  "Wateeoo, 
liad  been  driven  thither  long  after  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  iron  had  been 
introduced  amongst  their  country- 
men ;  and  though  probably  they  had 
no  specimen  of  it  with  them,  they 
would  naturally  and  with  ease  com- 
municate at  that  island  their  know- 
ledge of  this  valuable  material  by 
description.  From  the  people  of 
Wateeoo,  again,  those  of  Hervey's 
Island  might  derive  that  desire  to 
})os8e8S  some  of  it,  of  which  we  had 
proofs  during  our  short  intercourse 
with  them.     .     .     . 

The  veiy  short  and  imperfect  inter- 
course which  we  had  with  the  natives 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  form  any 
accurate  judgment  of  the  mode  of 
government  established  amongst  them, 
but  from  the  general  resemblance  of 
customs,  and  particularly  from  what 
we  observed  or  the  honours  paid  to 
their  chiefs,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  prevails  throughout 
all  the  islands  we  had  hitherto  visited, 
and  probably  their  wars  amongst 
themselves  are  equally  frequent.  This 
indeed,  might  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  weapons  which  we  found 
them  possessed  of,  and  from  the  ex- 
cellent order  these  were  kept  in.  But 
we  had  direct  proof  of  the  fact  from 
their  own  confession,  and  as  we  under- 
stood these  wars  are  between  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  their  own  iaiand,  as  well 
as  between  it  and  their  neighbours  at 
Oneeheow  and  Orrehoua.  We  need 
scarcely  assign  any  other  cause  besides 
this  to  account  for  the  appearance, 
already  mentioned,  of  their  population 
bearing  no  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  ground  capable  of  cultivation. 

Besides  their  spears  or  lances,  made 
of  a  fine  chesnut-coloured  wood  beauti- 
fiilly  polished,  some  of  which  are 
barbed  at  one  end  and  flattened  to  a 
point  at  the  other,  they  have  a  sort 
of  weapon  which  we  had  never  seen 
before,  and  not  mentioned  by  any 
navigator  as  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea.  It  is  somewhat  like 
a  dageer,  in  general  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  snarpened  at  one  or  both 
ends,  and  secured  to  the  hand  by  a 
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string.  Its  use  la  to  stab  at  dots 
fight,  and  it  seems  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  Some  of  these  may  be 
called  double  daggers,  having  a  handle 
in  the  middle,  with  which  they  are 
better  enabled  to  strike  different 
ways.  They  have  also  bows  and 
arrows;  but  both  firom  their  appar- 
ent scarcity  and  their  slender  make 
it  may  almost  be  presumed  that  they 
never  use  them  in  battle.  The  knife 
or  saw  formerly  mentioned,  with 
which  they  dissect  the  dead  bodies, 
may  also  be  ranked  amongst  their 
weapons,  as  thev  both  strike  and  cut 
with  it  when  closely  engaged.  It  is 
a  small  flat  wooden  instmment  of  an 
oblong  shape,  about  a  foot  long, 
rounded  at  tne  comers,  with  a  handle 
slmost  like  one  sort  of  the  "patoos** 
of  New  Zealand;  but  its  edges  are 
entirely  surrounded  with  sharks* 
teeth  strongly  fixed  to  it,  and  joint- 
ing outward,  having  commonly  a  hole 
in  the  handle  through  which  passes  a 
long  string  which  is  wrapped  several 
times  round  the  wrist  We  also  sus- 
pected that  they  use  slings  on  some 
occasions  ;  for  we  got  some  pieces  of 
the  haerMUiUs  or  blood-stone,  artifici- 
ally made  of  an  oval  shape,  divided 
longitudinally,  with  a  narrow  groove 
in  the  middle  of  the  convex  part.  To 
this  the  person  who  had  one  of  them 
applied  a  cord  of  no  great  thickness, 
but  would  not  part  with  it,  thou^ 
he  had  no  objection  to  part  with  the 
stone ;  which  must  prove  fatal  when 
thrown  with  any  force  as  it  weighed 
a  pound.  We  likewise  saw  some  oval 
pieces  of  whetstone  well  polished,  but 
somewhat  pointed  toward  each  end, 
nearly  resembling  in  shape  some 
stones  which  we  had  seen  at  New 
Caledonia  in  1774,  and  used  there  in 
their  slings. 

What  we  coidd  learn  of  their  relig- 
ious institutions,  and  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  their  dead,  which  may 
properly  be  considered  as  closely  con- 
nected, has  been  already  mentioned. 
And  as  nothing  more  strongly  points 
out  the  affinity  between  the  manners 
of  these  people  and  of  the  Friendly 
and  Society  Islands,  I  must  just 
mention  some  other  circumstances  to 
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place  this  in  a  strong  point  of  yiew ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  a 
few  of  the  infinite  modifications  of 
which  a  few  leading  principles  are 
capable,  may  distinguish  any  partica- 
lar  nation.      The  peojple  of  Tongata- 
boo  inter  their  dead  m  a  very  decent 
manner,   and  they  also  inter  their 
human  sacrifices;    but  they  do  not 
offer  or  expose  any  other  animal  or 
even  vegetable  to  tneir  gods,  as  far  as 
we  know.     Those  of  Otaheite  do  not 
inter  their  dead,  but  expose  them  to 
waste  by  time  and  putrefaction  though 
the  bones  are  afterward  buried;  and 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  they  should  inter  the  entire 
bodies    of    their   human    sacrifices. 
They  also  offer   other  animals  and 
vegetables  to  their  gods,  but  are  by 
no  means  attentive  to  the  state  of  the 
sacred    places    where  those  solemn 
rites  are  performed;  most  of  their 
"  morals  "  being  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion and  bearing  evident  marks  of 
neglect.     The  people  of  Atooi,  again, 
inter  both  their  common  dead  and 
human  sacrifices  as  at  Ton^taboo; 
but  they  resemble  those  of  Otaheite 
in  the  slovenly  state  of  their  religi- 
ous places,  and  in  offering  vegetables 
and  animals   to   their  gods.      The 
"  taboo  "  also  prevails  in  Atooi  in  its 
fuU  extent,  and  seemingly  with  mnch 
more  rigour  than  even  at  Tongata- 
boo.      For  the  people  here  always 
asked,  with  great  eagerness  and  signs 
of  fear  to  offend,  whether  any  particu- 
lar thing  whicli  they  desirea  to  see, 
or  we  were  imwilling  to  show,  was 
'*  taboo,"  or,  as  they  pronounced  the 
word,  •*  tafoo.'*    The  **  maia  raa,**  or 
forbidden   articles,    at   the   Society 
Islands,  though  doubtless  the  same 
thing,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  strictly 
observed  by  them,  except  with  re- 
spect to  the  dead,  about  whom  we 
thought  them  more  superstitious  than 
any  of  the  others  were.    But  these 
are  circumstances  with  which  we  are 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  to 
be  decisive  about;  and  I  shall  only 
just  observe,  to  show  the  similitude 
in  other  matters  connected  with  re- 
ligion, that  the  priests  or  "tahounas** 
here,  are  as  numerous  as  at  the  other 


islands,  if  we  may  judge  from  our 
being  able,  during  our  stay,  to  dis- 
tinguish several  saying  their  "poore" 
or  prayer. 

But  whatever  resemblance  we  might 
discover,  in  the  general  manners  of 
the  people  of  Atooi,  to  those  of  Ota- 
heite, these  of  course  were  less  strik- 
ing llian  the  coincidence  of  luiguage. 
Indeed,  the  languages  of  both  places 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  word  for 
word  the  same.  It  is  true  that  we 
sometimes  remarked  particular  words 
to  be  pronounced  exactly  as  we  had 
found  at  New  Zealand  and  the 
Friendly  Islands ;  but  though  aU  the 
four  dialects  are  indisputably  the 
same,  these  ^  people  in  general  have 
neither  the  strong  guttural  pronunci- 
ation of  the  former,  nor  a  less  degree 
of  it  which  also  distinguishes  the 
latter ;  and  they  have  not  only  adopt- 
ed the  soft  mode  of  the  Otaheiteans 
in  avoiding  harsh  sounds,  but  the 
whole  idiom  of  their  language,  using 
not  only  the  same  affixes  and  suffixes 
to  their  words,  but  the  same  measure 
and  cadence  in  their  songs,  though 
in  a  manner  somewhat  less  agreeable. 
There  seems  indeed,  at  first  nearing, 
some  disagreement  to  the  ear  of  a 
stranger;  but  it  ought  to  be  con* 
sider^  that  the  people  of  Otaheite, 
from  their  freouent  connections  with 
the  English,  nad  le^^ed  in  some 
measure  to  adapt  themselves  to  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  their  language, 
by  using  not  only  the  most  common 
but  even  corrupted  expressions  in 
conversation  with  us ;  wnereas  when 
they  conversed  among  themselves, 
and  used  the  several  parts  necessary 
to  propriety  of  speech,  they  were 
scarcely  at  all  understood  by  those 
amon^  us  who  had  made  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  their  vocabulary. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this 
nation's  having  spread  itself  in  so 
many  detached  islands  so  widely  dis- 
joined from  each  other  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Vfe 
nnd  it  from  New  Zealand  in  the  south 
as  far  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
north ;  and,  in  another  direction,  from 
Easter  Island  to  the  Hebrides,  that 
is,  over  an  extent  of  sixty  degrees  of 
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latitude  or  1200  leagues  north  aud 
south,  and  eighty-three  degrees  of 
longitude  or  1660  leagues  east  and 
"west.  How  much  farther  in  either 
direction  its  colonies  reach,  is  not 
known;  but  what  we  know  already, 
in  consequence  of  this  and  our  former 
voyage,  warrants  our  pronouncing  it 
to  be,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
numerous,  certainly  by  far  the  most 
extensive  nation  upon  earth. 

Had  the  Sandwich  Islands  been  dis- 
covered at  an  early  period  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
so  excellent  a  situation,  and  have 
made  use  of  Atooi  or  some  other  of 
the  islands  as  a  refreshing-place  for 
the  ships  that  sail  annually  from 
Acapulco  for  Manilla.  They  lie 
almost  midway  between  the  first  place 
and  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  which 
is  at  present  their  only  port  in  tra- 
versing this  ?ast  ocean ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  a  week's  sail  out  of 
their  common  route  to  have  touched 
at  them,  which  could  have  been  done 
without  running  the  least  hazard  of 
losing  the  passage,  as  they  are  suffi- 
ciently within  the  verge  of  the  easterlv 
trade-wind.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  Sandwich  Islands  would  have 
been  equally  favourable  to  our  Buc- 
caneers, who  used  sometimes  to  pass 
from  the  coast  of  America  to  the 
Ladrones  with  a  stock  of  food  and 
water  scarcely  sufficient  to  preserve 
life.^  Here  they  might  always  have 
found  plenty,  and  have  been  within 
a  month's  sure  saQ  of  the  very  part 
of  California  which  tiie  Manilla  ship 
is  obliged  to  make,'  or  else  have  re- 
turned to  the  coast  of  America, 
thoroughly  refitted,  after  an  absence 
of  two  months.  How  happy  would 
Lord  Anson  have  been,  and  what 
hardships  would  he  have  avoided,  if 
he  had  known  that  there  was  a  group 
of  islands  half  way  between  America 
and  Tinian,  where  all  his  wants  could 

*  "Witness  Dampier's  description  of 
the  weary  and  perilous  passage,  ante, 
p.  223. 

'  Cape  San  Lucas,  the  southernmost 
point 
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have  been  effectually  sapplied,  aod 
in  describing  which  the  elegant  his- 
torian of  that  voyage  would  nave  pre- 
sented his  reader  with  a  more  agree- 
able picture  than  I  have  been  able  to 
draw  in  this  Chapter!' 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

After  the  Discovery  had  joined  os, 
we  stood  away  to  the  northward, 
close  hauled,  with  a  gentle  gale  from 
the  east.  On  the  7th,  being  in  the 
Latitude  of  29*  N.,  and  in  the  Longi- 
tude of  200*  £.,  the  wind  veered  to 
SE.  This  enabled  as  to  steer  KE. 
and  £.,  which  course  we  continued 
till  the  12th,  when  the  wind  had 
veered  round  by  the  S.  and  W.  to 
NE.  and  ENE.  I  then  tacked  and 
stood  to  tihe  northward,  our  Latitude 
being  30**  K.,  and  our  Longitude  206* 
15' £.  Notwithstanding  onr  advanced 
latitude,  and  its  being  the  winter 
season,  we  had  only  began  for  a  few 
days  past  to  feel  a  sensation  of  cold 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  This 
is  a  sign  of  the  equal  and  lasting  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  s  heat  at  all  seasons 
to  30*  on  each  side  the  Line.  The 
disproportion  is  known  to  become 
very  great  after  that.  This  mast  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  independ- 
ent of  the  hare  distance,  which  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  effect. 

On  the  19th,  being  now  in  the 
Latitude  of  37*  N.,  and  in  the  Longi- 
tude of  206*  K,  the  wind  veered  to 
SE.;  and  I  was  enabled  again  to 
steer  to  the  K,  inclining  to  the  K. 

>  With  all  deference  to  Mr  Walter, 
the  Narrator  of  Anson's  voyage — or 
to  Captain  Cook's  self-humbling  esti- 
mate of  his  own  performan^  we 
think  most  will  prefer  the  plain  on- 
varnished  tale,  full  of  new  and  in- 
teresting facts,  told  by  the  unlettered 
sailor  to  the  eloquent  flourishes  of  the 
Centurion's  Chaplain,  whose  glowing 
descriptions  of  Tinian  were  sadly  dis- 
credited by  the  subsequent  experience 
and  report  of  practical,  prosaic  men. 
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We  had  on  the  25th  reached  the 
Latitude  of  42**  30'  and  the  Longitude 
of  219*,  and  then  we  be^;an  to  meet 
with  the  rock-weed  mentioned  by  the 
writer  of  Lord  Anson's  Toyage,  under 
the  name  of  sea-leek,  which  the  Man- 
illa ships  generally  fall  in  with. ^  Now 
and  then  a  piece  of  wood  also  apjpeared ; 
but  if  we  had  not  known  that  the 
Continent  of  North  America  was  not 
far  distant,  we  might,  from  the  few 
signs  of  the  yicinity  of  land  hitherto 
met  with,  have  concluded  that  there 
was  none  within  some  thousand  leagues 
of  us.  We  had  hardly  seen  a  bird  or 
any  other  oceanic  animal  since  we  left 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  our  Latitude 
being  now  44*  49'  N.,  and  our  Longi- 
tude 228*  £.,  we  had  one  calm  day. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  wind  firom 
the  north,  with  which  I  stood  to  the 
east,  close  hauled,  in  order  to  make 
the  land.  According  to  the  charts,  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  far  from  us. 
It  was  remarkable  that  we  should  still 
be  attended  with  such  moderate  and 
mild  weather  so  far  to  the  northward, 
and  so  near  the  coast  of  an  extensive 
continent,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  present  season  either  must  be  un- 
common for  its  mildness,  or  we  can 
assign  no  reason  why  Sir  Francis 
Drake  should  have  met  with  such 
severe  cold  about  this  latitude  in  the 
month  of  June.'  Yiscaino,  indeed, 
who  was  near  the  same  place  in  the 
depth  of  winter,'  says  little  of  the 

^  See  ante,  p.  416. 

s  Cook  even  understates  the  case 
against  his  own  experience,  for  it  was 
only  in  the  Latitude  of  88*  80'  N.  that 
Drake  foimd  the  "  convenient  and  fit 
harbour,"  where  he  continued  from 
the  17th  of  June  till  the  23d  day  of 
July  1579,  **  during  all  which  time  we 
were  constantly  visited  with  like  nip- 
ping colds  as  we  had  never  felt  before  " 
— more  intense  than  some  of  his 
people  had  felt  at  Wardhys,  in  72*, 
not  at  the  height  of  summer,  but  at 
the  end  of  it.     See  ante,  pp.  73,  75. 

"  Sent  from  Acapulco  in  May  1602 
to  search  the  Caliromian  coast  for  a 
secure  harbour  in  which  the  galleons 
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cold,  and  speaks  of  a  ridge  of  snowy 
mountains  somewhere  on  the  coast  as 
a  thing  rather  remarkable.  Our  see- 
ing so  few  birds  in  comparison  of 
what  we  met  with  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes to  the  south  of  the  Line,  is 
another  singular  circumstance,  which 
must  either  proceed  from  a  scarcity  of 
the  different  sorts  or  from  a  deficiency 
of  places  to  rest  uuon.  From  henco 
we  may  conclude  tnat  beyond  40*  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  species 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  the 
isles  where  they  inhabit  also  more 
plentifully  scattered  about  than  any- 
where between  the  coast  of  California 
and  Japan  in  or  near  that  latitude. 

Dunng  a  calm  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  some  parts  of  the  sea  seemed 
covered  with  a  kind  of  slime,  and 
some  small  sea  animals  were  swim- 
ming about,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  were  of  the  gelatinous  or 
Medttaa  kind,  almost  globular ;  and 
another  sort  smaller,  that  had  a  white 
or  shining  appearance,  and  were  very 
numerous.  Some  of  these  last  were 
taken  up  and  put  into  a  glass  cup 
with  some  salt  water,  in  which  they 
appeared  like  small  scales  or  bits  of 
suver  when  at  rest  in  a  prone  situa- 
tion. When  they  began  to  swim 
about,  which  they  did  with  equal 
ease  upon  their  back,  sides,  or  belly, 
they  emitted  the  brightest  colours  of 
the  most  precious  gems,  according  to 
their  position  with  respect  to  the 
liffht.  Sometimes  they  appeared  quite 
pellucid,  at  other  times  assuming 
various  tints  of  blue,  fh>m  a  pale 
sapphirine  to  a  deep  violet  colour, 
which  were  frequently  mixed  with  a 
ruby  or  opaline  redness,  and  glowed 
with  a  strength  sufficient  to  illuminate 
the  vessel  and  water.  These  colours 
appeared  most  vivid  when  the  glass 
was  held  to  a  strong  light,  and  mostly 
vanished  on  the  suDsiding  of  the  ani- 
mals to  the  bottom,  when  thev  had  a 
brownish  cast.  But  with  candle  li^i^ht 
the  colour  was  chiefly  a  beautiful 
pale  green,  tinged  with  a  burnished 
glass ;  and  in  the  dark  it  had  a  faint 

might  find  refuge.  The  settlement  and 
fortification  of  Monterey  was  the  rrault. 
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appearance  of  glowing  fire.  They 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  Onisctts, 
and  from  their  properties  were  by  Mr 
Anderson  (to  wnom  we  owe  this  ac- 
count of  them)  called  Oniscus  fulgens^ 
being  probably  an  animal  which  has 
a  share  in  producing  some  sorts  of 
that  lucid  appearance  often  observed 
near  ships  at  sea  in  the  night.  On 
the  same  day  two  large  bir&  settled 
on  the  water  near  the  ship.  One  of 
these  was  the  ProeeUaria  maxima 
(the  "quebrantahuesos"^),  and  the 
other,  which  was  little  more  than  half 
the  size,  seemed  1^  be  of  the  albatross 
kind.  The  upper  part  of  the  wings 
and  tip  of  the  tail  were  black,  witn 
the  rest  white  ;  the  bill  yellowish  ; 
upon  the  whole  not  unlike  the  sea- 
gull, though  larger. 

On  the  6th  at  noon,  being  in  the 
Latitude  of  44"  IC  N.  and  the  Lon^- 
tude  of  2341'*  £.,  we  saw  two  sails 
and  several  whales ;  and  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning  the  long-looked-for 
coast  of  New  Albion*  was  seen,  ex- 
tending from  NE.  to  SE.,  distant  ten 
or  twelve  lei^es.  At  noon  our  Lati- 
tude was  44  33'  N.  and  our  Longi- 
tude 235"*  20'  E. ;  and  the  land  ex- 
tended from  NE.  half  N.  to  SE.  by 
S.,  about  eight  leagues  distant.  In 
this  situation  we  had  seventy-three 
fathoms  water  over  a  muddy  bottom, 
and  about  a  league  farther  ofif  found 
ninety  fathoms.  The  land  appeared 
to  be  of  a  moderate  height,  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  almost 
everywhere  covered  with  wood.  There 
was,  however,  no  very  striking  object 
on  any  part  of  it  except  one  hill, 
whose  elevated  summit  was  flat.  This 
bore  east  from  us  at  noon.  At  the 
northern  extreme  the  land  formed  a 
point,  which  I  called  Cape  Foul- 
weather,  from  the  very  bad  weather 
that  we  soon  after  met  with.     I  judge 

^  The  Spanish  name  for  the  sea- 
eagle,  or  osprey ;  literally,  **  the  bone- 
breaker;"  liatin,  **  ossifra^,"  so 
called  from  the  great  strength,  of  its 
beak. 

■  This  part  of  the  west  side  of  North 
America  was  so  named  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1579. 
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it  to  lie  in  the  Latitude  of  44*  55'  N. 
and  in  the  Lon^tude  of  235^  54'  E. 

We  had  vanable  light  airs  and 
calms  till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  S^. 
With  it  1  stood  to  the  NW.  under 
an  easy  sail^  waiting  for  daylight  to 
range  alon^  the  coast.  But  at  four 
next  morning  the  wind  shifted  to 
NW.,  and  blew  in  soualls,  with  rain. 
Our  course  was  NE.  till  near  10 
o'clock,  when,  finding  that  I  could 
make  no  progress  on  this  tack,  and 
seeing  nothing  like  a  harbour,  I  tacked 
and  stood  on  SW.  At  this  time 
Cape  Foulweather  bore  NE.  by  N., 
about  eight  leagues  distant.  Towards 
noon  the  wind  veered  more  to  the  W., 
and  the  weather  became  fair  and  clear, 
so  that  we  were  enabled  to  make  lunar 
observations.  Having  reduced  all' 
those  that  we  had  made  since  the  19th 
of  last  month  to  the  present  ones,  by 
the  time-keeper,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  seventy-two  sets,  their  mean 
result  determined  the  Longitade  to 
be  235'  15'  26"  E.,  which  was  14'  ir 
less  than  what  the  time-keeper  gave. 
This  longitude  is  made  use  of  foi 
settling  that  of  the  coast,  and  1  have 
not  a  doubt  of  its  being  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  the  tmth. 

Our  difficulties  now  began  to  in- 
crease. In  the  evening  the  wind 
came  to  the  NW.,  blowing  in  squalls, 
with  hail  and  sleet ;  and  the  weather 
bein^  thick  and  hazy,  I  stood  out  to 
sea  till  near  noon  the  next  day,  when 
I  tacked  and  stood  in  again  for  the 
land,  which  made  its  appearance  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  beuing  ENE. 
The  wind  and  weather  continued  the 
same,  but  in  the  evening  the  former 
veered  more  to  the  W.,  and  the  latter 
grew  worse,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  tack  and  stand  off  till  four  the 
next  morning,  when  I  ventured  to 
stand  in  again.  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon we  saw  the  land,  which  at  six 
extended  from  NE.  half  E.  to  SE.  by 
S.,  about  eight  leagues  distant.  In 
this  situation  we  tacKed  and  sounded, 
but  a  line  of  160  fathoms  did  not 
reach  the  eroimd.  I  stood  off  till 
midnight,  then  stood  in  again ;  and 
at  half-past  six  we  were  wiUiin  three 
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leagues  of  the  land,  which  extended 
from  N.  by  £.  half  K  to  S.  half  £., 
each  extreme  aboat  seven  leagues  dis- 
tant. Seeing  no  signs  of  a  harbour, 
and  the  weather  beinff  still  unsettled, 
I  tacked  and  stretched  off  SW.,  having 
then  fifty-five  fathoms  of  water  over  a 
muddy  bottonL 

That  part  of  the  land  which  we  were 
so  near  when  we  tacked  is  of  a  moder- 
ate height,  thouj^h  in  some  places  it 
rises  higher  withm.  It  was  diversified 
with  a  great  many  rising  groimds  and 
small  hills,  many  of  which  were  en- 
tirely covered  with  tall  straight  trees, 
and  others,  which  were  lower,  and 
grew  in  spots  like  coppices ;  but  tiie 
interspaces  and  sides  of  many  of  the 
rising  grounds  were  clear.  The  whole, 
though  it  might  make  an  agreeable 
summer  prospect,  had  now  an  un- 
comfortable appearance,  as  the  bare 
grounds  toward  the  coast  were  all 
covered  with  snow,  which  seemed  to 
be  of  a  considerable  depth  between 
the  little  hills  and  rising  grounds, 
and  in  several  places  towards  the  sea 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  at  a 
distance  for  white  clifi^  The  snow 
on  the  rising  erounds  was  thinner 
spread,  and  nrwer  inland  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any;  from  whence 
we  might -perhaps  conclude  that  what 
we  saw  towards  the  sea  had  fallen 
during  the  nieht,  which  was  colder 
than  any  we  had  experienced  since 
our  arrival  on  the  coast,  and  we  had 
sometimes  a  kind  of  sleet.  The  coast 
seemed  everywhere  almost  straight, 
without  any  opening  or  inlet :  and  it 
appeared  to  terminate  in  a  kind  of 
white  sandy  beach,  though  soma  on 
board  thought  that  appearance  was 
owing  to  the  snow.  Each  extreme  of 
the  land  that  was  now  before  us  seemed 
to  shoot  out  into  a  point.  The  north- 
ern one  was  the  same  which  we  had 
first  seen  on  the  7th,  and  on  that 
account  I  called  it  Cape  Perpetua.  It 
lies  in  the  Latitude  of  44*  6'  N.  and 
in  the  Longitude  of  235*  52^  E.  The 
southern  extreme  before  ns  I  named 
Cape  Gregory.^    Ite  Latitude  is  43* 

^  In  the  En^sh  calendar  the  7th 
of  March  is  distinguished  by  the  name 


80'  K.  and  its  Longitude  235*  57'  £., 
It  is  a  remarkable  point,  the  land  of 
it  rising  almost  dii^tly  from  the  sea 
to  a  tolerable  height,  while  that  ou 
each  side  of  it  is  low. 

I  continued  standing  off  till  one  in 
the  afternoon.  Then  I  tacked  and 
stood  in,  hoping  to  have  the  wind  off 
from  the  land  in  the  night.  But  in 
this  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  at  5  o'clock 
it  began  to  veer  to  the  W.  and  SW., 
which  obliged  me,  once  more,  to  stand 
out  to  sea.  At  this  time  Cape  Per- 
petua bore  NE.  by  N. ;  and  the  far- 
thest land  we  could  see  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Gregory  bore  S.  by  E.,  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  distant.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  estimation,  ite  Lati- 
tude will  be  43*  10'  N.  and  ite  Lonffi- 
tude  235*  55'  E.,  which  is  nearly  ^e 
situation  of  Cape  Blanco  discovered 
or  seen  by  Martin  d'Aguilar  on  the 
19th  of  January  1603.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  in  the  very  latitude 
where  we  now  were  geographers  have 
been  pleased  to  place  a  urge  entrance 
or  strait,  the  discovery  of  which  they 
take  upon  them  to  ascribe  to  the  same 
navig^ator;  whereas  nothing  more  is 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  his  voy- 
age than  his  having  seen,  in  this  situa- 
tion, a  large  river  which  he  would 
have  enter^  but  was  prevented  by 
the  currents. 

The  wind,  as  I  have  observed,  had 
veered  to  Uie  SW.  in  the  evening ; 
but  it  was  very  unsettled,  and  blew 
in  squalls,  with  snow  showers.  In 
one  of  these,  at  midnight,  it  shifted 
at  once  to  WNW.,  and  soon  increased 
to  a  very  hard  gale,  with  heavy  squalls^ 
attended  with  sleet  or  snow.  There 
was  no  choice  now ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  stretch  to  the  southward  in 
order  to  get  clear  of  the  coast.  This 
was  done  under  courses  and  two  close- 
reefed  topsails,  being  rather  more  sail 
than  the  ships  could  safely  bear ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  to  avoid  the 
more  pressingdanger  of  being  forced 
on  shore.  This  gale  continued  till 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th ; 
when  it  abated,  and  I  stood  in  again 

of  Perpetua  M.,  and  the  12th  by  that 
of  Gregory  B. 
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for  the  land.  We  had  been  forced  a 
considerable  way  backward ;  for  at  the 
time  of  our  tacking  we  were  in  the 
Latitude  of  42**  45'  and  in  the  Longi- 
tude of  233*  30'.  The  wind  continued 
at  W.  and  KW.,  storms,  moderate 
weather,  and  calms,  succeeding  each 
other  by  turns  till  the  morning  of  the 
2l8t ;  when,  after  a  few  hours'  calm, 
a  breeze  sprung  up  at  SW.  This 
bringing  with  it  fair  weather,  I  steer- 
ed NE.  in  order  to  fall  in  with  Uie 
land  beyond  that  part  of  it  where  we 
had  already  80  unprofitably  been  tossed 
about  for  the  last  fortnight  In  the 
evening  the  wind  veered  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  saw  the  land,  extending  from 
KB.  to  E.  nine  leagues  distant  At 
this  time  we  were  in  the  Latitude  of 
47*  5'  N.  and  in  the  Longitude  of  285* 
10' E. 

I  continued  to  stand  to  the  north 
with  a  fine  breeze  at  W.  and  WNW., 
till  near  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  I  tacked  to  wait  for  dayliffht. 
At  this  time  we  were  in  fortjr-eight 
fathoms  water,  and  about  four  leagues 
from  the  land,  which  extended  from 
N.  to  S£.  half  E.,  and  a  small  round 
hill,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  an  island,  bore  K.  three-quar- 
ters K,  distant  six  or  seven  leagues, 
as  I  guessed ;  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
tolerable  height,  and  was  but  just  to 
be  seen  from  the  deck.  Between  this 
island  or  rock,  and  the  northern  ex- 
treme of  the  land,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  small  opening,  whicn  flattered 
us  with  the  nopes  of  finding  a  har- 
bour. These  hopes  lessened  as  we 
drew  nearer,  and  at  last  we  had  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  opening  was 
closed  by  low  land.  On  tnis  account 
I  called  the  point  of  lajid  to  the  north 
of  it  Cape  Flattery.  It  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  48"  15'  N.,  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  285*  8'  K  There  is  a 
round  hill  of  a  moderate  height  over 
it,  and  all  the  laud  upon  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  of  a  moderate  and  pretty 
equal  height,  well  covered  with  wood, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile 
appearance.  It  is  m  this  very  latitude 
where  we  now  were,  that  geographers 
have  placed  the  pretend^  Strait  of 
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Juan  de  Fuca.  We  saw  nothinff  like 
it,  nor  is  there  the  least  probaAilitj 
that  ever  any  such  thing  existed.^  I 
stood  off  to  the  southward  till  night, 
when  I  tacked  and  steered  to  the 
NW.  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  SW., 
intending  to  stand  in  for  the  land  as 
soon  as  &ylight  should  appear.  But 
by  that  time  we  were  reduced  to  two 
courses  and  close-reefed  topsails,  hav- 
ing a  veiy  hard  gale,  with  rain,  ri^t 
on  shore ;  so  that,  instead  of  running 
in  for  the  land,  I  waa  glad  to  get  an 
offing,  or  to  keep  that  which  we  had 
already  got  The  SW.  wind  wa^ 
however,  but  of  short  continuance, 
for  in  the  evening  it  veered  again  to 
the  W.  Thus  we  had  perpetually 
strong  W.  and  NW.  winds  to  encoun- 
ter. Sometimes  in  an  evening  the 
wind  would  become  moderate  and 
veer  to  the  southward  ;  but  this  was 
always  a  sure  prelude  to  a  atonn, 
which  blew  the  hardest  at  SSK.,  and 
was  attended  with  rain  and  aleet  It 
seldom  lasted  above  four  or  aiz  houn 
before  it  was  succeeded  by  another 
gale  from  the  NW.,  which  generally 
brought  with  it  fair  weather.  It  was 
by  the  means  of  these  southerly  blasts 
that  we  were  enabled  to  get  to  the 
NW.  at  alL 

At  length,  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th,    as    we  were 

^  Cook  here  lent  himself  too  readily 
to  the  undisoriminating  condemna- 
tion of  the  romancing  Cephalonian's 
loarvellous  tales  about  a  strait  or 
channel  which  he  entered  in  this 
latitude,  emerging  after  a  prolonged 
navigation,  into  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  now  little  doubt  that  Juan  de  Fuca 
really  discovered,  and  partly  explored 
the  Strait  that  bears  nis  name,  and 
that  Cook  credulously,  and  with  quite 
unusual  lack  of  enterprise  passed 
lightly  by.  At  all  events,  the  chan- 
nd  bears  at  this  day  the  name  of  the 
Oreco-Spanish  navigator;  and  the 
recent  arbitration  (1872)  by  the  Ger- 
man  Emperor  on  the  San  Joan  dis- 
pute with  America  has  rendered  its 
name  not  ouite  pleasantly  familiar  to 
many  English  folk  who  never  beaid 
of  it  before. 
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standing  to  the  NE.,  we  again  saw 
the  land,  which,  at  noon,  extended 
fi-om  NW.  hy  W.  to  ESE.,  the 
nearest  part  abont  six  leacnes  distant. 
Oar  Latitude  was  now  49  29'  N.,  and 
oar  Longitude  232*  29'  E.  The  ap- 
p<!arance  of  the  country  differed  much 
from  that  of  the  parts  which  we  had 
before  seen,  being  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, whose  summits  were  coYered 
with  snow.  But  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  grounds  on  the  sea 
coast,  high  as  well  as  low,  were 
covered  to  a  considerable  breadth 
with  high,  straight  trees,  that  formed 
a  beautiful  prospect  as  of  one  vast 
forest.  The  S£.  extreme  of  the 
land  formed  a  low  point,  off  which 
are  many  breakers,  occasioned  hj 
sunken  rocks.  On  this  account  it 
was  called  Point  Breakers.  It  lies  in 
the  Latitude  of  49*  15'  N.,  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  283*  20'  £.,  and  the 
other  extreme  in  about  the  Latitude 
of  50*  and  the  Lonntude  of  282*.  I 
named  this  last  Woody  Point.  It 
proiects  pretty  much  out  to  the  SW., 
and  is  high  land.  Between  these  two 
X>oint8  the  shore  forms  a  large  bay, 
which  I  called  Hope  Bay,  hoping  from 
the  appearance  of  the  land  to  nnd  in 
it  a  good  harbour.  The  event  proved 
that  we  were  not  mistaken. 

As  we  drew  nearer  the  coast,  we 
perceived  the  appearance  of  two  inlets; 
one  in  the  N  W.,  and  the  other  in  the 
KE.  comer  of  the  bay.  As  I  could 
not  fetch  the  former,  I  bore  up  to  the 
latter,  and  passed  some  breakers  or 
sunken  rocks  that  lay  a  leafi;ue  or 
more  from  the  shore.  We  had  nine- 
teen and  twenty  fathoms'^water  half- 
a-league  without  them ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  had  pas^  them,  the  depth 
increased  to  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom ;  and 
farther  in  we  found  no  bottom  with 
the  greatest  length  of  line.  Not- 
withstanding appearances,  we  were 
not  yet  sure  that  there  were  any 
inlets ;  but,  as  we  were  in  a  deep 
bay,  I  resolved  to  anchor,  with  a 
view  to  endeavour  to  get  some  water, 
of  which  by  this  time  we  were  in  great 
want  At  length,  as  we  advanced, 
the  existence  of  the  inlet  was  no  longer 
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doQbtfal.  At  5  o'clock  we  reached 
the  west  point  of  it,  where  we  weie 
becalmed  for  some  time.  While  in 
this  sitoation  I  oidered  all  the  boats 
to  be  hoisted  ont  to  tow  the  ships  in. 
But  this  waa  hardly  done  before  a 
fresh  breeie  sinnngup  again  at  NW., 
with  which  we  were  enaUed  to  stretch 
up  into  an  inn  of  the  inlet  that  waa 
observed  by  us  to  mn  in  to  the  north- 
east.  There  we  were  again  becalmed, 
and  obliged  to  anchor  in  eifhty-five 
fathoms  water,  and  so  near  uie  shore 
as  to  reach  it  witii  a  hawser.  The 
wind  failed  the  Discovery  before  she 
got  within  the  arm,  where  she  anchor* 
ed,  and  found  only  seventy  fiitboms. 
We  no  sooner  drew  near  the  inlet 
than  we  found  the  coast  to  be  in- 
habited ;  and  at  the  place  where  we 
were  first  becalmed  three  canoes  came 
off  to  the  ship.  In  one  of  these  were 
two  men,  in  another  six,  and  in  the 
third  ten.  Having  come  pretty  near 
us,  a  person  in  one  of  the  two  last 
stood  up  and  made  a  long  haranffue, 
inviting  us  to  land,  as  we  guessed  by 
his  gestures.  At  the  same  time  he 
kept  strewing  handfuls  of  feathers 
towards  us ;  ^  and  some  of  lus  com- 
panions threw  handfuls  of  red  dust 
or  powder  in  the  same  manner.  The 
person  who  played  the  orator  wore 
the  skin  of  some  animal,  and  held 
in  each  hand  something  which  rattled 
as  he  kept  shaking  it.  After  tiring 
himself  with  his  repeated  exhorta- 
tions, of  which  we  aid  not  under- 
stand a  word,  he  was  quiet ;  and  then 
others  took  it  by  turns  to  say  some- 
thing, though  they  acted  their  part 
neitner  so  long  nor  with  so  much 
vehemence  as  the  other.  We  observed 
that  two  or  three  had  their  hair  quite 
strewed  overwith  small  white  feathers, 
and  others  had  lai^  ones  stuck  into 
different  parts  of  the  head.  After  the 
tumultuous  noise  had  ceased,  they 
lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ship, 
and  conversed  with  each  other  in  a 
very  easy  manner ;  nor  did  they  seem 

^  The  natives  of  this  coast  twelve 
degrees  farther  south,  also  brought 
feathers  as  presents  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on  his  arrival. 
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to  show  the  least  surprise  or  distrust. 
Some  of  them  now  and  then  got  up 
and  said  something  after  the  manner 
of  their  first  haran^es ;  and  one  sung 
a  very  agreeable  air,  with  a  degree  of 
softness  and  melody  which  we  could 
not  have  expected,  the  word  **haela" 
being  often  repeated  as  the  burden  of 
the  song.  The  breeze  which  soon  after 
sprung  up  bringing  us  nearer  to  the 
snore,  the  canoes  bqgan  to  come  off  in 
greater  numbers  ;  and  we  had  at  one 
time  thirty-two  of  them  near  the  ship, 
carrying  from  three  to  seven  or  eignt 
persons  each,  both  men  and  women. 
Several  of  these  stood  up  in  their  canoes 
haranguing  and  making  ^tures  after 
the  manner  of  our  first  visitors.  One 
canoe  was  remarkable  for  a  singular 
head,  which  had  a  bird's  eye  and  bill 
of  an  enormous  size  painted^  on  it ; 
and  a  person  who  was  in  it,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  chief,  was  no  less  re- 
markable for  his  uncommon  appear- 
ance, having  many  feathers  hannng 
from  his  head,  and  being  paintea  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.^  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  carved  bird  of  wood,  as 
large  as  a  pigeon,  with   which  he 


rattled  as  the  person  first  mentioiied 
had  done  ;  and  was  no  less  Tociferooi 
in  his  harangue,  which  was  attended 
with  some  expressive  gestures. 

Though  our  visitors  behaved  very 
peaceably,  and  could  not  be  suspected 
of  any  hostile  intention,  we  coiud  not 
prevail  upon  any  of  them  to  come  on 
board.  They  showed  great  readinen, 
however,  to  part  with  anything  thej 
had,  and  took  from  ns  whatever  we 
offered  them  in  exchange  ;  but  were 
more  desirous  of  iron  than  d  any  other 
of  our  articles  of  commerce,  ai^earing 
to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  that  metal.  Manv  of  the  canoes  fol- 
lowed us  to  our  anchoring-place ;  and 
a  group  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
them  remained  along^de  the  Besoln- 
tion  most  part  of  the  night. 

These  circumstances  gave  lu  a  lea- 
sonable  ground  of  hone  Uiat  we  should 
find  this  a  comfortable  station  to  sap* 
ply  all  our  wants^  and  to  make  us 
U)i||ret  the  hardships  and  delays  ex- 
perienced during  a  constant  sacees- 
sion  of  adverse  winds  and  boiatoous 
weather  almost  ever  since  our  azrival 
upon  the  coast  of  America. 
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TBAKSACTI0N8  AMONGST  THE  NATIVES  OF  NORTH  AMSBICA ;  DIS- 
COVERIES ALONG  THAT  COAST,  AND  THE  EASTERN  EXTRSMITT 
OF  ASIA,  NORTHWARD  TO  lOT  CAPE  j  AND  RETURN  SOUTHWARD 
TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  ships  having  happily  found  so 
excellent  shelter  in  an  imet,  the  coasts 
of  which  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  people  whose  inoffensive 

^  Yiscaino  met  with  natives  on  the 
coast  of  Califomia,  while  he  was  in 
the  harbour  of  San  Diego,  who  were 
painted  or  besmeared  with  black  and 
white,  and  had  their  heads  loaded 
with  featWa. 


behaviour  promised  a  friendly  inter* 
course,  the  next  morning;  after  com- 
ing to  anchor,  I  lost  no  time  in  en* 
deavourinff  to  find  a  oommodious 
harbour  where  we  might  station  our- 
selves during  our  continuance  in  the 
sound.  Accordingly  I  sent  three 
armed  boats  under  the  command  of 
Mr  King  upon  this  service ;  and  aooo 
after,  I  went  myself  in  a  small  boat 
on  the  same  search.  1  bad  very  little 
trouble  in  finding  what  we  wanted. 
On  the  north-west  of  thft  ann  we  w«t 
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now  in,  and  not  far  from  the  ships,  I 
met  with  a  convenient  snug  cove  well 
suited  to  our  purpose.     Mr  King  was 

Zally  successful ;  for  he  returned 
nt  noon  with  an  account  of  a  still 
better  harbour  which  he  had  seen  and 
examined,  lying  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  land.  But  as  it  would 
have  re(^uired  more  time  to  carry  the 
ships  thither  than  to  the  cove  where 
I  had  been,  which  was  immediately 
within  our  reach,  this  reason  operated 
to  determine  my  choice  in  favour  of 
the  latter  situation.  But  being  appre- 
hensive that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
transport  our  ships  to  it,  and  to  moor 
them  properlv,  before  night  came  on, 
I  thought  it  best  to  remain  where  we 
were  tul  next  morning ;  and  that  no 
time  might  be  lost,  I  employed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  some  useful 
purposes,  ordering  the  sails  to  be  un- 
bent, the  top-masts  to  be  struck,  and 
the  fore-mast  of  the  Resolution  to  be 
unrigged,  in  order  to  fix  a  new  bib, 
one  at  the  old  ones  being  decayed. 

A  great  many  canoes  fillcKi  with 
the  natives  were  about  the  ships  all 
day,  and  a  trade  commenced  betwixt 
us  and  them  which  was  carried  on 
with  the  strictest  honesty  on  both 
sides.  The  articles  which  they  offered 
to  sale  were  skins  of  various  animals, 
such  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer, 
racoons,  polecats,  martens,  and  in 
particular  of  the  sea  otters,  which  are 
found  at  the  islands  east  of  Kamts- 
chatka.  Besides  the  skins  in  their 
native  shape,  they  also  brought  gar- 
ments made  of  them,  and  another 
sort  of  clothing  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  or  some  plant  like  hemp ; 
weapons,  such  as  bows,  arrows,  and 
spears ;  fish-hooks,  and  instruments 
of  various  kinds ;  wooden  visors  of 
many  different  monstrous  figures ;  a 
sort  of  woollen  stuff,  or  blanketing ; 
bags  filled  with  red  ochre,  pieces  of 
carved  work,  beads,  and  several  other 
little  ornaments  of  thin  brass  and 
iron,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  which 
they  hang  at  their  noses,  and  several 
chisels  or  pieces  of  iron  fixed  to 
handles ;  from  their  possessing  which 
metals,  we  could  infer  that  they  bad 
either  been  visited  before  by  some 


civilised  nation,  or  had  connection 
with  tribes  on  their  continent  who  had 
communication  with  them.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  the  articles 
which  they  brought  to  the  shipsforsale 
were  human  skulls  and  hands,  not  yet 
quite  stripped  of  the  flesh,  which  they 
made  our  people  plainly  understand 
they  had  eaten ;  and  indeed  some  of 
them  had  evident  marks  that  they  had 
been  upon  the  fire.  We  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  suspect  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  horrid  practice  of 
feeding  on  their  enemies  is  as  pre- 
valent here  as  we  had  found  it  to  be 
at  New  Zealand  and  other  South  Sea 
Islands.  For  the  various  articles 
which  thev  brought  they  took  in 
exchange  knives,  chisels,  pieces  of 
iron  and  tin,  nails,  looking-glasses, 
buttons,  or  any  kind  of  meted.  Glass 
beads  they  were  not  fond  of,  and  cloth 
of  every  sort  they  rejected. 

We  employed  the  next  day  in 
hauling  our  ships  into  the  cove, 
where  they  were  moored  head  and 
stem,  fastening  our  hawsers  to  tibe 
trees  on  shore.  On  heaving  up  the 
anchor  of  the  Resolution  we  found, 
notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of 
water  in  which  it  was  let  go,  that 
there  were  rocks  at  the  bottom.  These 
had  done  some  considerable  damage 
to  the  cable,  and  the  hawsers  that 
were  carried  out  to  warp  the  ship  into 
the  cove  also  got  foul  of  rocks,  fi>9m 
which  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
bottom  was  strewn  with  them.  The 
ship  being  again  very  leaky  in  her 
upper  works,  I  ordered  the  carpenters 
to  j|o  to  work  to  calk  her,  and  to 
repair  such  other  defects  as  on  ex- 
amination we  might  discover. 

The  fame  of  our  arrival  brought  a 
great  concourse  of  the  natives  to  our 
ships  in  the  course  of  this  day.  We 
counted  above  100  canoes  at  onetime, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  contain 
at  an  average  five  persons  each,  for 
few  of  them  had  less  than  three  on 
board,  great  numbers  had  seven,  eight, 
or  nine,  and  one  was  manned  wi^  no 
less  than  seventeen.  Amongst  these 
visitors  many  now  favoured  us  with 
their  company  for  the  first  time,  which 
we  could  guess  from  their  a\2\icQa&W 
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ing  the  sliips  with  their  orations  and  i  ourselves  of  it  to  get  up  the  top-masts 
omer  ceremonies.     If  they  had  any    and  yards,  and  to  get  up  the  rigging. 


distrust  or  fear  of  us  at  first,  they 
now  appeared  to  have  Liid  it  aside, 
for  they  came  on  board  the  ships  and 
mixed  with  ourpeople  with  the  great- 
est freedom.     We  soon  discovered  by 
this  nearer  intercourse  that  they  were 
as  light-fingered  as  any  of  our  mends 
in  the  islands  we  had  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage.     And  they  were 
far  more  dangerous  thieves,  for  pos- 
sessing sharp  iron  instruments,  they 
could  cut  a  hook  from  a  tackle,  or 
any  other  piece  of  iron  from  a  rope, 
the    instant   that    our   backs   were 
turned.     A  large  hook  weighing  be- 
tween   twenty    and    thirty  pounds, 
several  smaller  ones,  and  other  articles 
of  iron,  were  lost  in  this  manner  ;  and 
as  to  our  boats,  they  stripped  them 
of  every  bit  of  iron  that  was  worth 
carrying  away,  though  we  had  always 
men  left  in  them  as  a  guard.     They 
were  dextrous  enough  in  effecting  their 
purposes,  for  one  fellow  would  con- 
trive to  amuse  the  boat-keeper  at  one 
end  of  a  boat,   while  another  was 
pulling  out  the  iron-work  at  the  other, 
if  we  missed  a  thing  immediately 
after  it  had  been  stolen  we  found 
little  difficult}'  in  detecting  the  thief, 
as  they  were  ready  enough  to  impeach 
one  another.     But  the  fpilty  person 
generally  relinquished  his  prize  with 
reluctance,  and  sometimes  we  found 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  force. 

The  ships  being  securely  moored, 
we  began  our  other  necessary  business 
the  next  day.  The  observatories  were 
carried  ashore  and  placed  upon  an 
elevated  rock  on  one  side  of  tne  cove 
close  to  the  Resolution.  A  party  of 
men,  with  an  officer,  was  sent  to  cut 
wood  and  to  clear  a  place  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  watering.  Others  were 
employed  to  brew  spruce-beer,  as  pine- 
trees  abounded  here.  The  forge  was 
also  set  up  to  make  the  iron-work 
wanting  for  the  repairs  of  the  fore- 
mast But,  besides  one  of  the  bibs 
being  defective,  the  larboard  trestle- 
tree  and  one  of  the  cross-trees  were 
sprung.     .     .     . 

Afl«r  a  fortnight's  bad  weather,  the 
19th  pcoving  &  faix  day,  we  availed 


And  having  now  finished  most  of  oar 
heavy  work,  I  set  out  the  next  morn- 
ing to  take  a  view  of  the  sound.    I 
first  went  to  the  west  point,  where  1 
found  a  large  village,  and  before  it  t 
very  snug  harbour,  in  which  was  from 
nine  to  four  fathoms  water  over  a 
bottom  of  fine  sand.     The  people  of 
this  village,  who  were  numerous,  and 
to  most  of  whom  I 'was  well  known, 
received  nie  very  courteously;  every 
one  pressing  me  to  go  into  bis  house, 
or,  rather,  his  apartment,  for  several 
families  live  under  the  same  roof.    I 
did  not  decline  the  invitations,  and 
my  hospitable  friends  whom  I  visited 
spread  a  mat  for  me  to  sit  upon,  and 
showed  meevery  other  mark  of  civUity. 
In  most  of  the  houses  were  women  at 
work  making  dresses  of  the  plant  or 
bark  before  mentioned,  which  they 
executed  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  NewZealanders  manufactore 
their  cloth.     Others  were  occupied  in 
opening  sardines.     I  had  seen  a  large 
quantity  of  them  brought  on  shore 
from  canoes,  and  divided  by  measure 
amongst  several  people,  wno  carried 
them  up  to  their  houses,  where  the 
operation  of  curing  them  by  smoke- 
drying   is   performed.      They  hang 
them  on  small  rods  at  first  about  t 
foot  from  the  fire,    afterward    tber 
remove  them  higher  and   bigher  to 
make  room  for  others,  till  tbe  rods  on 
which  the  fish  han^  reach  tbe  top  of 
the  house.    When  they  are  completely 
dried,  they  are  taken  down  and  parked 
close  in  bales,  which  they  cover  with 
mats.    Thus  they  are  kept  till  wanted, 
and  they  are  not  a  disagreeable  article 
of  food.     Cod  and  other  large  fish  are 
also  cured  in  the  same  manner  by 
them,  though   they  sometimes  diy 
these  in  the  open  air  withoat  fire. 

From  this  village  I  proceeded  up 
the  west  side  of  the  souna.  For  ahoot 
three  miles  I  found  the  shore  covcnd 
with  small  islands,  which  are  so  situ- 
ated as  to  form  several  convenient 
harbours,  having  various  depths  of 
water  from  thirty  to  seven  fiitthoms, 
with  a  ffood  bottom.  Two  leagae* 
within  the  sound  on  this  west  side 
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there  runs  in  an  arm  in  the  direction 
of  NNW.;  and  two  miles  farther  is 
another  nearly  in  the  same  direction, 
with  a  pretty  large  island  before  it 
I  had  no  time  to  examine  either  of 
these  arms,  bat  haye  reason  to  believe 
that  they  do  not  extend  far  inland, 
as  the  water  was  no  more  than  brackish 
at  their  entrances.  A  mile  above  the 
second  arm  I  fonnd  the  remains  of  a 
village.  The  logs  or  framings  of  the 
houses  were  standing,  but  the  boards 
that  had  composed  their  sides  and 
roofs  did  not  exist.  Before  this  vil- 
lage were  some  large  fishing  weirs, 
but  I  saw  nobody  attending  them. 
These  weirs  were  composed  of  pieces 
of  wicker-work  made  of  small  rods, 
some  closer  than  others,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  fish  intended  to  be 
caught  in  them.  These  pieces  of 
wicker-work  (some  of  whose  superficies 
are  at  least  twenty  feet  by  twelve)  are 
fixed  up  edgewise  in  shallow  water  by 
strong  poles  or  pickets  that  stand  firm 
in  the  ground.  Behind  this  ruined 
village  is  a  plain  of  a  few  miles'  ex- 
tent, covered  with  the  largest  pine- 
trees  that  I  ever  saw.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  elevated 
ground  on  most  other  parts  of  this 
west  side  of  the  souna  was  rather 
naked. 

From  this  place  I  crossed  over  to 
the  other,  or  east  side  of  the  sound, 
nassing  an  arm  of  it  that  runs  in 
NNE.,  to  appearance  not  far.  I  now 
found,  what  1  had  before  coigectured, 
that  the  land  under  which  the  ships 
lay  was  an  island,  and  that  there  were 
many  smaller  ones  lying  scattered  in 
the  sound  on  the  west  side  of  it. 
Opposite  the  north  end  of  our  lar^e 
island,  upon  the  mainland,  I  ob- 
served a  village,  and  there  I  landed. 
The  inhabitants  of  it  were  not  so 
polite  as  those  of  the  other  I  had 
just  visited.  But  this  cold  reception 
seemed  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  en- 
tirely, owing  to  one  surly  chief,  who 
would  not  lot  me  enter  their  houses, 
following  me  wherever  I  went;  and 
several  times  by  expressive  signs 
marking  his  impatience  that  I  should 
be  gon&  I  attempted  in  vain  to 
Bootno  him  by  presents^  but  though 


he  did  not  refuse  them,  they  did  not 
alter  his  behaviour.  Some  of  the 
young  women,  better  pleased  with  us 
than  was  their  inhospitable  chief, 
dressed  themselves  expeditiously  in 
their  best  apparel ;  and,  assembling 
in  a  body,  welcomed  us  to  their  village 
by  joining  in  a  song  which  was  tar 
from  harsh  or  disagreeable.  The  day 
being  now  far  spent,  I  proceeded  for 
the  snips  round  the  north  end  of  the 
large  island,  meeting  in  my  way  with 
several  canoes  laden  with  sardines 
which  had  been  just  caught  some- 
whero  in  the  east  comer  of  the  sound. 
When  I  got  on  board,  I  was  informed 
that  while  I  was  absent  the  sUps  had 
been  visited  by  some  strangers  m  two 
or  three  large  canoes,  who  by  signs 
made  our  people  understand  that 
they  had  come  from  the  south-east 
beyond  the  bay.  They  brought  seve- 
ral skins,  garments,  and  other  articles, 
which  they  bartered.  But,  what  was 
most  singular,  two  silver  table-spoons 
were  purchased  from  them,  wnich, 
from  tneir  peculiar  shape,  we  supposed 
to  be  of  Spanish  manufacture.  One 
of  these  strangers  wore  them  round 
his  neck  by  way  of  ornament.  These 
visitors  also  appeared  to  be  more  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  iron  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sound. 

The  mixzen-mast  being  finished.  It 
was  got  in  and  rigged  on  the  21st ; 
and  the  carpenters  wero  set  to  work 
to  make  a  new  fore-topmast  to  re- 
place the  one  that  had  been  carried 
away  some  time  before.  Next  morn- 
ing, about  8  o'clock,  we  were  visited 
by  a  number  of  strangers  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  canoes.  They  came  into  the 
cove  from  the  southward,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  turned  the  point  of  it, 
they  stopped  and  lay  drawn  up  in  a 
body  above  half-an-hour  about  200  or 
300  yards  from  the  ships.  At  first  we 
thought  that  they  were  afraid  to  come 
nearer,  but  we  were  mistaken  in  this, 
and  they  were  only  preparing  an  in- 
troductory ceremony.  On  advancing 
toward  the  ships,  they  all  stood  up  in 
their  canoes  and  began  to  sing.  Some 
of  their  songs,  in  which  the  whole 
body  joined,  were  in  a  slow  and  others  d 
in  quicker  time;    and  they  aocoisoL^^    M 
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panied  their  notes  with  the  most  regu- 
lar motions  of  their  hands,  or  beatmg 
in  concert  with  their  paddles  on  the 
sides  of  the  canoes,  and  making  other 
very  expressive  gestures.  At  tne  end 
of  each  song  they  remained  silent  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  began  again, 
sometimes  pronouncing  the  word 
*  *  hooee ! "  forcibly,  as  a  chorus.  After 
entertaining  us  with  this  specimen  of 
their  music,  which  we  listened  to 
with  admiration  for  above  half-an- 
hour,  they  came  alongside  the  ships 
and  bartered  what  they  had  to  dispose 
of.  Some  of  our  old  friends  of  the 
sound  were  now  found  to  be  amongst 
them,  and  they  took  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  traffic  between  us  and 
the  strangers,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter. 

Our  attendance  on  these  visitors 
being  finished.  Captain  Clerke  and  I 
went  in  the  forenoon  with  two  boats 
to  the  village  at  the  west  point  of  the 
sound.  When  I  was  there  the  day  be- 
fore, I  had  observed  that  plenty  of  grass 
E-ew  near  it ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
y  in  a  quantity  of  this  as  food  for 
the  few  goats  and  sheep  which  were 
still  left  on  board.  The  inhabitants 
received  us  with  the  same  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced before ;  and  the  moment 
we  landed  I  ordered  some  of  my 
pNBople  to  begin  their  operation  of  cut- 
ting. I  had  not  the  least  imagina- 
tion that  the  natives  could  make  any 
objection  to  our  furnishing  ourselves 
with  what  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  but  was  necessary  for  us. 
However,  I  was  mistaken ;  for,  the 
moment  that  our  men  began  to  cut, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  interposed, 
and  would  not  permit  them  to  proceed, 
saying  they  must  ''makook,  that  is, 
must  first  buy  it.  I  was  now  in  one 
of  the  houses,  but  as  soon  as  I  heard 
of  this  I  went  to  the  field,  where  I 
found  about  a  dozen  of  the  natives, 
each  of  whom  laid  claim  to  some  part 
of  the  grass  that  grew  in  this  place. 
I  bargained  with  them  for  it,  and 
having  completed  the  purchase, 
thought  we  were  now  at  liberty  to  cut 
wherever  we  pleased.  But  here  again 
it  appeared  tnat  I  was  under  a  mis- 


take, for  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
I  had  paid  the  first  pretended  pro- 
prietors brought  fresh  demands  upon 
me  from  others ;  so  that  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
that  had  not  a  separate  owner,  and  so 
many  of  them  were  to  be  satisfied 
that  I  very  soon  emptied  my  pockets. 
When  they  found  that  I  really  had 
nothing  more  to  give,  their  impor- 
tunities ceased,  and  we  were  permitted 
to  cut  wherever  we  pleaseo,  and  as 
much  as  we  choose  to  carry  away. 

Here  I  must  observe  that  I  have  no- 
where in  my  several  voyages  met 
with  anv  uncivilised  nation  or  tribe 
who  had.  such  strict  notiona  of  their 
having  a  right  to  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  everything  that  their  country 
produces,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
sound.  At  first  they  wanted  our 
people  to  pay  for  the  wood  and  water 
that  they  carried  on  board ;  and  had 
I  been  upon  the  spot  when  these  de- 
mands were  made,  I  should  certainly 
have  complied  with  them.  Our  work- 
men in  my  absence  thought  differ- 
ently, for  they  took  but  little  notice 
of  such  claims  ;  and  the  natives,  when 
they  found  that  we  were  determined 
to  pay  nothing,  at  last  ceaaed  to 
apply-  But  they  made  a  merit  of 
necessity ;  and  frequently  afterwards 
took  occasion  to  remind  us  that  ther 
had  given  us  wood  and  water  out  of 
friendship.^ 

When  we  had  completed  all  our 
operations  at  this  village,  the  native 
and  we  parted  very  good  firienda,  and 
we  got  back  to  the  ships  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  three  following  days  were  em- 
ployed in  getting  ready  to  put  to  sea ; 
the  sails  were  bent ;  the  obsoratories 
and  instruments,  brewing  vessels,  and 
other  things  were  moved  from  the 
shore  ;  some  small  spars  for  different 


^  Similar  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
natives  of  Nootka  on  this  occasion 
was  that  of  another  tribe  of  Indians 
farther  north,  in  Latitude  67*  18',  to 
the  Spaniards  who  had  preceded  Cap- 
tain Cook  only  three  years,  in  a  voy- 
age to  explore  the  coast  of  America 
northward  of  Califomia. 
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uses,  and  pieces  of  timber  which 
might  be  occasionally  sawn  into  boards 
were  prepared  and  pat  on  board  ;  and 
both  ships  were  cleared  and  put  into 
a  sailing  condition.  Everything  being 
now  ready,  in  the  morning  of  the 
26ih  I  intended  to  have  put  to  sea  ; 
but  both  wind  and  tide  being  against 
us,  was  obliged  to  wait  till  noon, 
when  the  south-west  wind  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  calm,  and,  the  tide  turn- 
ing in  our  favour,  we  cast  off  the 
moorings,  and  with  our  boats  towed 
the  ships  out  of  the  cove.  After  this 
we  had  variable  light  airs  and  calms 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
breeze  sprung  up  northerly,  with  very 
thick  hazy  weather.  The  mercury  in 
the  barometer  fell  unusually  low ;  and 
we  had  every  other  forerunner  of  an 
approaching  storm,  which  we  had 
reason  to  expect  would  be  from  the 
southward.  This  made  me  hesitate 
a  little,  as  night  was  at  hand,  whether 
I  should  venture  to  sail,  or  wait  till 
the  next  morning.  But  my  anxious 
impatience  to  proceed  upon  the  voy- 
age, and  the  fear  of  losing  this  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  out  of  the  sound, 
making  a  greater  impression  on  my 
mind  than  any  apprehension  of  im- 
mediate danger,  I  determined  to  put 
to  sea  at  all  events. 

Our  friends  the  natives  attended  us 
till  we  were  almost  out  of  the  sound  ; 
somo  on  board  the  ships  and  others  in 
their  canoes.  One  of  their  chiefs, 
who  had  some  time  before  attached 
himself  to  me,  was  amongst  the  last 
who  left  us.  Having  before  he  went 
bestowed  upon  him  a  small  present, 
I  received  in  return  a  beaver-skin  of 
much  greater  value.  This  called  upon 
me  to  make  some  addition  to  mv 
present,  which  pleased  him  so  much 
that  he  insisted  upon  my  acceptance 
of  the  beaver-skin  cloak  which  he 
then  wore,  and  of  which  I  knew  he 
was  particularly  fond.  Struck  with 
this  instance  of  generosity,  and  de- 
sirous that  he  shoidd  be  no  sufferer 
by  his  friendship  to  me,  I  presented 
to  him  a  new  broadsword  with  a  brass 
hilt ;  the  possession  of  which  made 
him  completely  happy.  He,  and  also 
many  others  of  his  countrymen,  im- 


portuned us  much  to  pay  them  an- 
other visit ;  and  by  way  of  encour- 
agement promised  to  lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  skins.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
whoever  comes  after  me  to  this  place 
will  find  the  natives  prepajred  ac- 
cordingly, with  no  inconsiderable 
supply  of  an  article  of  trade  which, 
they  could  observe,  we  were  eager  to 
possess,  and  which  we  found  could  be 
purchased  to  great  advanta^. 

Such  particulars  about  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  as  came  to  our 
knowledge  during  our  short  stay,  and 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  will  furnish 
materials  for  the  two  following  Chap- 
ters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  inlet  I  had 
honouried  it  with  the  name  of  Kinff 
Geoi^e's  Sound,  but  I  afterwards  founa 
that  It  is  called  Nootka  bv  the  natives. 
The  entrance  is  situated  in  the  east 
comer  of  Hope  Bay,  in  the  Latitude 
of  49**  S3'  N.  and  in  the  Longitude  of 
233**  12'  E.  The  east  coast  of  that 
bay,  all  the  way  from  Breakers  Point 
to  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  is 
covered  by  a  chain  of  sunken  rocks 
that  seemed  to  extend  some  distance 
from  the  shore ;  and  near  the  sound 
are  some  islands  and  rocks  above 
water.  We  enter  this  sound  between 
two  rocky  points  that  lie  ESE.  and 
WNW.  from  each  other,  distant  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles.  Within 
these  points  the  sound  widens  con- 
siderably, and  extends  in  to  the  north- 
ward four  leagues  at  least,  exdusive 
of  the  several  branches  towards  its 
bottom,  the  termination  of  which  we 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  ascertain. 
But  from  the  circumstance  of  fining 
that  the  water  freshened  where  our 
boats  crossed  their  entrance,  it  is 
probable  that  they  bad  almost  reached 
its  utmost  limits.  And  this  proba- 
bility is  increased  by  the  hills  that 
bounded  it  toward  the  land,  beuig 
covered  with  thick  snow,  when  those 
toward  the  sea,  or  where  we  lay,  had 
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not  a  speck  remaining  on  them,  though 
in  general  they  were  mnch  higher. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sound  are  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  yarious  sizes.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
sound,  and  even  close  home  to  some 
parts  of  its  shore,  is  from  forty-seyen 
to  ninety  fathoms,  and  perhaps  more. 
The  harbours  and  anchoring-places 
within  its  circuit  are  numerous,  but 
we  had  no  time  to  suryey  them.  The 
coye  in  which  our  ships  lay  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  sound  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  largest  of  the  islands.  It  is 
coyered  from  tne  sea,  but  has  little  else 
to  recommend  it,  being  exposed  to 
the  south -eaat  winds,  which  we  found 
to  blow  with  great  yiolence ;  and  the 
deyastation  they  make  sometimes  was 
apparent  in  many  |)laces. 

The  land  bordering  u2)on  the  sea- 
coast  is  of  a  middlmg  height  and 
leyel,  but  within  the  sound  it  rises 
almost  eyer^here  into  steep  hills, 
which  agree  m  their  general  formation, 
ending  m  round  or  blunted  tops,  with 
some  sharp  though  notyery  prominent 
ridges  on  their  sides.  Some  of  these 
hills  may  be  reckoned  high,  while 
others  of  them  are  of  a  yery  moderate 
height ;  but  eyen  the  highest  are  en- 
tirely coyered  to  their  tops  with  the 
thickest  woods,  as  well  as  eyery  flat 
part  toward  the  sea.  There  are  some- 
times spots  upon  the  sides  of  some  of 
the  hills  which  are  bare,  but  they  are 
few  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  though 
they  sufficiently  point  out  the  general 
rocky  disposition  of  these  hills.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  they  haye  no  soil 
upon  them  except  a  kind  of  compost 
produced  from  rotten  mosses  and  trees 
of  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more. 
Their  foundations  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  stu- 
pendous rocks  of  a  whitish  or  grey 
cast  where  they  haye  been  exposed  to 
the  weather;  but  when  broken  they 
appeared  to  be  of  a  bluish-grey  colour, 
like  that  universal  sort  which  were 
found  at  Kei^clen's  Land.  The 
rocky  shores  are  a  continue  mass 
of  this,  and  the  little  coyes  in  the 
sound  haye  beaches  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  it,  with  a  few  other  pebbles. 
All  these  coyes  are  furnished  with  a 


great  quantity  of  fallen  wood  lyinf  in 
them,  which  is  carried  in  by  the  tide, 
and  with  rills  of  fresh  water  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  a  ship,  which  seem  to 
be  supplied  entirely  from  the  rains 
and  fogs  that  hoyer  about  the  tops  of 
the  hills.  For  few  springs  can  be  ex- 
pected in  so  rocky  a  country,  and  the 
fresh  water  found  farther  up  the 
sound  most  probably  arose  from  the 
melting  of  tne  snow,  there  being  no 
room  to  suspect  that  any  large  river 
falls  into  the  sound,  either  from 
strangers  coming  down  it  or  from  any 
other  circumstance.  The  water  of 
these  rills  is  perfectly  clear,  and  dis- 
solves soap  easily. 

The  weather  auring  our  stay  corre- 
sponded pretty  nearly  with  that  which 
we  had  experienced  off  the  coast. 
That  is,  when  the  wind  was  anywhere 
between  N.  and  W.  the  weather  was 
fine  and  clear;  but  if  to  the  S.  of  W. 
hazy,  with  rain.  The  climate,  as  far 
as  we  had  any  experience  of  it,  is  in- 
finitely milder  than  that  on  the  east 
coast  of  America  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  never  even  in  the 
night  fell  lower  than  42**,  and  very 
often  in  the  day  it  rose  to  60*.  No 
such  thing  as  frost  was  perceiyed  in 
any  of  the  low  ground,  on  the  con- 
trary, vegetation  had  made  a  consider- 
able progress,  for  I  met  with  grass 
that  was  already  above  a  foot  long. 

The  trees  which  chiefly  compose  the 
woods  are  the  Canadian  pine,  white 
cypress,  Cfypressus  thyoidea,  the  wild 
pine,  with  two  or  three  other  sorts  of 
pine  less  common.  The  first  two 
make  up  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  at  a  distance  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  same  tree,  as  they 
both  run  up  into  pointed  spire-like  to|« ; 
but  they  are  easily  distmguished  on 
coming  nearer  from  their  colonr,  the 
cypress  being  of  a  much  paler  green, 
or  shade,  than  the  other.  The  trers 
in  general  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
are  all  of  a  large  size.  There  is  but 
little  variety  of  other  v^table  pro- 
ductions, though  doubtless  srreral 
had  not  yet  siirung  up  at  the  early 
season  when  we  visited  the  place ;  anil 
many  more  might  be  hid  from  the 
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narrow  sphere  of  oar  researches.  About 
the  rocks  and  verge  of  the  woods  we 
found  strawberry  plants,  some  rasp- 
berry, currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
which  were  all  in  a  most  flourishing 
state,  with  a  few  small  black  alder- 
treea.  There  are  likewise  a  species  of 
sow-thistle,  goose-grass,  some  crow's- 
foot,  which  nas  a  very  fine  crimson 
flower ;  and  two  sorts  of  Anthericum, 
one  with  a  large  orange  flower,  and 
the  other  with  a  blue  one.  We  also 
found  in  these  situations  some  wild 
rose-bushes  which  were  just  budding ; 
a  ^reat  quantity  of  young  leeks  with 
triangular  leaves ;  a  small  soit  of 
grass ;  and  some  water-cresses,  which 
grow  about  the  sides  of  the  rills  ;  be- 
sides great  abundance  of  Andromeda, 
Within  the  woods,  besides  two  sorts 
of  underwood  shrubs  unknown  to  us, 
are  mosses  and  ferns.  Of  the  first  of 
which  are  seven  or  eight  different 
sorts,  of  the  last  not  above  three  or 
four;  and  the  species  of  both  are 
mostly  such  as  are  common  to  Europe 
and  America. 

The  account  that  we  can  give  of  the 
quadrupeds  is  taken  from  the  skins 
which  the  natives  brought  to  sell,  and 
these  were  often  so  mutilated  with 
respect  to  the  distin^shinc  parts, 
such  as  the  paws,  tails,  and  heads, 
that  it  was  impossiible  even  to  guess 
at  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged, 
though  others  were  so  perfect,  or  at 
least  so  well  known,  that  they  left  no 
room  to  doubt  about  them. 

Of  these  the  most  common  were 
bears,  deer,  foxes,  and  wolves.  The 
bear-skins  were  in  great  numbers,  few 
of  them  very  large,  but  in  general  of 
a  shining  black  colour.  The  deer- 
skins were  scarcer,  and  they  seem  to 
belonff  to  that  sort  called  the  fallow- 
deer  by  the  historians  of  Carolina, 
though  Mr  Pennant^  thinks  it  quite  a 
different  species  from  ours,  and  distin- 

^  The  celebrated  naturalist  and  an- 
tiauary,  whose  **  British  Zoology," 
"Historv  of  Quadrupeds,"  "Arctic 

^^^^ogy* '  ^^'t  Afo  l^s  remembered 
and  relished  at  this  day  than  his  Tours 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  and  his 
"Account  of  London." 


guislies  it  bjr  the  name  of  Yiisinian 
deer.  The  foxes  are  in  great  jSenty, 
and  of  several  varieties ;  some  of  their 
skins  being  quite  yellow,  with  a  black 
tip  to  the  tail;  others  of  a  deep  or 
reddish  yellow  intermixed  with  black ; 
and  a  tmrd  sort  of  a  whitish  grey  or 
ash-colour,  also  intermixed  with  black. 
Our  people  used  to  apply  the  name  of 
fox  or  wolf  indiscriminately  when  the 
skins  were  so  mutilated  as  to  leave 
room  for  a  doubt ;  but  we  got  at  last 
an  entire  wolf-skin  with  the  head  on, 
and  it  was  grey.  Besides  the  common 
sort  of  marten,  the  pine-marten  is  also 
here,  and  another,  whose  skin  is  of  a 
lighter  brown  colour  than  either,  with 
coarser  hair ;  but  is  not  so  common, 
and  is  perhaps  only  a  mere  variety 
arising  nrom  age  or  some  other  acci- 
dental  circumstance.  The  ermine  is 
also  found  at  this  place,  but  is  rare 
and  small ;  nor  is  the  hair  remarkably 
fine,  thoush  the  animal  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  white ;  and  squirrels  are 
of  the  common  sort,  but  the  latter  is 
rather  smaller  than  ours,  and  has  a 
deeper  rusty  colour  running  along  the 
back. 

We  were  clear  as  to  the  existence  of 
all  the  animals  already  mentioned, 
but  there  are  two  others  besides  which 
we  could  not  distinguish  with  suffi- 
cient certainty.  Of  the  first  of  these 
we  saw  none  of  the  skins  but  what 
were  dressed  or  tanned  like  leather. 
The  natives  wear  them  on  some  occa- 
sions, and  from  the  size  as  well  as 
thickness  they  were  generally  con- 
cluded to  belong  to  the  elk  or  moose- 
deer,  though  some  of  them  perhaps 
mi|^ht  belong  to  the  buffalo.  Tne  other 
ammal,  which  seems  by  no  means 
rare,  was  guessed  to  be  a  species 
of  the  wild  cat  or  lynx.  The  len^i 
of  the  skins  without  the  head,  which 
none  of  them  had,  was  about  two  feet 
two  inches.  They  are  covered  with  a 
veiy  fine  wool  or  fur  of  a  very  light 
brown  or  whitish  yellow  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  long  hairs,  which  on  Uie 
back,  where  they  are  shortest,  are 
blackish ;  on  the  sides,  where  they  are 
longer,  of  a  silver  white ;  and  on  the 
belly,  where  they  are  longest,  of  the 
colour  of  the  wool ;  but  the  whitish  or 
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without  at  the  base  of  the  two  middle 
ones.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems 
to  disagree  with  those  fonnd  by  the 
Russians,  and  also  in  not  having  the 
outer  toes  of  the  hind  feet  skuted 
with  a  membrane.  There  seemed 
also  a  greater  variety  in  the  colour  of 
the  skms  than  is  mentioned  by  the 
describers  of  the  Russian  seaH>tter8. 
These  changes  of  colour  certainly 
take  place  at  the  different  gradatioDS 
of  life.  The  very  young  ones  had 
brown  hair,  which  was  coarse,  with 
yery  little  fur  underneath,  but  those 
of  the  size  of  the  entire  animal  which 
came  into  our  possession  had  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  that  substance ; 
and  both  m  that  colour  and  state  the 
sea-otters  seem  to  remain  till  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth.  After 
that  they  lose  their  black  colour,  and 
assume  a  deep  brown  or  sooty  colour ; 
but  have  then  a  greater  quantity  of 
Tery  fine  fur  and  scarcely  any  long 
hairs.  Others,  which  we  suspected 
to  be  still  older,  were  of  a  chestnut 
brown ;  and  a  few  skins  were  seen 
that  had  even  acquired  a  perfectly 
yellow  colour.  The  fur  of  these  ani- 
mals, as  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
accounts,  is  certainly  softer  and  finer 
than  that  of  any  others  we  know  of, 
and  therefore  the  discovery  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where  so  valuable  an  article  of 
commerce  may  be  met  with,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Birds  in  general  are  not  only  rare 
as  to  the  different  species,  but  very 
scarce  as  to  numbers,  and  these  few 
are  so  shy,  that  in  all  probability  they 
are  continually  harassed  by  the  na- 
tives, perhaps  to  eat  them  as  food, 
certainty  to  get  possession   of  their 
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silver  hairs  are  often  so  predominant 
that  the  whole  animal  acc^uires  a  cast 
of  that  kind.  The  tail  is  only  three 
inches  long,  and  has  a  black  tip.  The 
whole  akin  being  by  the  natives  called 
'^wanshee,"  that  most  probably  is 
their  name  for  this  animal.  Hogs, 
dogs,  and  goats  have  not  as  yet  found 
their  way  to  this  place.  Kor  do  the 
natives  seem  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  our  brown  rats,  to  which,  when 
they  saw  one  on  board  the  ships,  they 
applied  the  name  they  give  to  squir- 
rels. And  though  they  called  our 
goats  "eineetla,'  this  most  probably 
is  their  name  for  a  young  deer  or 
fawn. 

The  sea-animals  seen  off  the  coast 
were  whales,  porpoises,  and  seals. 
The  last  of  these  seem  only  of  the 
common  sort,  judging  from  the  skins 
which  we  saw  here ;  their  colour  being 
either  silvery,  yellowish,  plain,  or 
spotted  with  black.  The  porpoise  is 
tne  Phocena.  I  have  chosen  to  refer 
to  this  class  the  sea-otter,  as  living 
mostly  in  the  water.  It  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
that  this  animal  abounds  here,  as  it 
is  fully  described  in  different  books 
taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  Rus- 
sian adventurers  in  their  expeditions 
eastward  from  Kamtschatka,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  small  difference  in 
one  that  we  saw.  We  for  some  time 
entertained  doubts  whether  the  many 
skins  which  the  natives  brought  really 
belonged  to  this  animal,  as  our  only 
reason  for  being  of  that  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  size,  colour,  and  fine- 
ness of  the  fur;  till  a  short  while  be- 
fore our  departure,  when  a  whole  one 
that  had  been  just  killed  was  pur- 
chased from  some  strangers  who  came 

to  barter.  It  was  rather  young,  j  feathers,  which  they  use  as  ornaments, 
weighing  only  twenty-five  pounds ;  of  j  Those  which  frequent  the  woods  are 
a  shining  or  glossy  black  colour ;  but  i  crows  and  ravens,  not  at  all  different 


many  of  the  hairs  being  tipt  with 
white,  gave  it  a  greyish  cast  at  first 
sight.  The  face,  throat,  and  breast 
were  of  a  yellowish  white  or  very  light 
brown  colour,  which  in  many  of  the 
skins  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  belly.  It  had  six  cutting-teeth 
in  each  jaw ;  two  of  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  very  minute,  and  placed 


from  our  English  ones ;  a  bluish  jay 
or  magpie ;  common  wrens,  which  are 
the  only  singing  bird  that  we  hear; 
the  Canadian  or  migrating  thrush; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  brown 
eagles  with  white  heads  and  tails, 
which,  though  they  seem  principally 
to  frei^uent  the  coast,  come  into  the 
sound  m  bad  weather  and  sometimes 
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perch  upon  the  trees.  Amongst  some 
other  birds  of  which  the  natives  either 
brought  fragments  or  dried  skins,  we 
coold  distinguish  a  small  species  of 
hawk,  a  heron,  and  the  Alq/on  or 
large-crested  American  kingfisher. 
There  are  also  some  which,  I  believe, 
are  not  mentioned,  or  at  least  yary 
very  considerably  from  the  accounts 

Elyen  of  them  by  any  writers  who 
aye  treated  professedly  on  this  part 
of  natural  history.  The  first  two  of 
these  are  species  of  woodpeckers; 
one  less  than  a  thrush,  of  a  black 
colour  aboye,  with  white  spots  on  the 
wings,  a  crimson  head,  neck,  and 
breast,  and  a  yellowish,  oliye-coloured 
belly,  from  which  last  circumstance 
it  might  perhaps  not  improperly  be 
called  the  yellow-bellied  woodpecker. 
The  other  is  a  larger  and  mucn  more 
elegant  bird,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour 
on  the  upper  part,  richly  waved  with 
black,  except  about  the  head,  the 
belly  of  a  rieddish  cast,  with  round 
black  spots,  a  black  spot  on  the 
breast,  and  the  under  side  of  the  wings 
and  tail  of  a  plain  scarlet  colour, 
though  blackish  above ;  with  a  crim- 
son streak  running  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  a  little  down  the  neck  on 
each  side.  The  third  and  fourth  are 
a  small  bird  of  the  finch  kind,  about 
the  size  of  a  linnet,  of  a  dark  dusky 
colour,  whitish  below,  with  a  black 
head  and  neck  and  white  bill,  and  a 
sand-piper  of  the  size  of  a  small 
pigeon,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and 
white  below  except  the  throat  and 
breast,  with  a  broad  white  band  across 
the  wings.  There  are  also  humming- 
birds ;  which  yet  seem  to  differ  from 
the  numerous  sorts  of  this  delicate 
animal  already  known,  unless  they 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  Troehilus 
colubris  of  Linneeus.  These  perhaps 
inhabit  more  to  the  southward,  and 
spread  northward  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, because  we  saw  none  at  first, 
though  near  the  time  of  our  depar- 
ture the  natives  brought  them  to  the 
»hi|)8  in  great  numbers.  The  birds 
which  frequent  the  waters  and  the 
shores,  are  not  more  numerous  than 
the  others.  The  '*  quobrantahuesos  " 
or  osprcys],  gulls,  and  shags,  were 


seen  off  the  coast ;  and  the  last  two 
also  frequent  the  sound.  They  are 
of  the  common  sorts,  the  shags  being 
our  cormorant  or  water-crow.  We 
saw  two  sorts  of  wild  ducks;  one 
black,  with  a  white  head,  which 
were  in  considerable  flocks ;  the  other 
white,  with  a  red  bill,  but  of  a  laiger 
size;  and  the  greater  "lumme,"  or 
diver,  found  in  our  northern  coan« 
tries.  There  were  also  seen,  once  or 
twice,  some  swans  flying  across  the 
sound  to  the  northward,  but  we  knew 
nothing  of  their  haunts.  On  the 
shores,  besides  the  sand-piper  de- 
scribed above,  we  found  another  about 
the  size  of  a  lark,  which  bears  a  great 
affinity  to  the  "  burre ;"  and  a  plover 
differing  very  little  from  our  common 
sea-lark. 

Fish  are  more  plentiful  in  quantity 
than  birds,  though  the  varied  is  not 
very  great ;  and  yet  from  several  cir- 
cumstances it  is  probable  that  even 
the  variety  is  considerably  increased 
at  certain  seasons.  The  principal 
sorts,  which  wo  found  in  great  num- 
bers, are  the  common  herring,  but 
scarcely  exceeding  seven  inches  in 
length ;  a  smaller  sort,  which  is  the 
same  with  the  anchovy  or  sardine, 
though  rather  larger ;  a  white  or  sil- 
ver-coloured bream,  and  another  of  a 
gold-brown  colour,  with  many  narrow 
longitudinal  blue  stripes.  The  her- 
rings and  sardines,  doubtless,  come 
in  loi^  shoals,  and  only  at  stated 
seasons,  as  is  common  with  that  sort 
of  fish.  The  bream  of  both  sorts  may 
be  reckoned  the  next  to  these  in  quan- 
tity ;  and  the  full-grown  ones  weighed 
at  least  a  pound.  The  other  fish,  which 
are  all  scarce,  are  a  small  brown  kind 
of  "sculpin,"  such  as  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Norway ;  another  of  a  brown- 
ish red  cast ;  irost  fish  ;  a  large  one 
somewhat  resembling  the  buuhead, 
with  a  tough  skin  destitute  of  scales ; 
and  now  and  then,  towards  the  time 
of  our  leaving  the  sound,  the  natives 
brought  a  small  brownisih  cod  spotted 
with  white,  and  a  red  fish  of  the  same 
size,  which  some  of  our  people  said 
they  had  seen  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan ;  besides  another  differing  little 
from  the  liake.     There  are  also  con- 
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siderablo  numbers  of  those  fish  called 
the  ChimceroCy  or  little  sea-wolves,  by 
some,  which  is  akin  to  and  about  the 
size  of  the  **pezegallo"  or  elephant- 
lish.     Sharks  likewise  sometimes  fre- 
quent  the  sound,  for  the  natives  have 
some  of  their  teeth  in  their  possession ; 
and  we  saw  some  pieces  of  ray  or 
skate   which   seemed  to  have  been 
pretty  large.     The  other  marine  ani- 
mals that  ought  to  be  mentioned  here 
ai'e  a  small  cruciated  Medusa  or  blub- 
ber ;  star-fish  which  differ  somewhat 
from  the  common  ones ;   two  small 
sorts  of  crabs,  and  two  others  which 
the  natives  brought,  one  of  them  of  a 
thick,  tough,  gelatinous  consistence, 
and  the  other  a  sort  of  membranaceous 
tube  or  pipe ;  both  which  are  probably 
taken  from  the  rocks.     And  we  alsio 
purchased  from  them  once  a  very  largo 
cuttle-fish.      There  is  abundance  of 
large  mussels  about  the  rocks ;  many 
sea-ears ;  and  we  often  saw  shells  of 
pretty  large  plain  Charnx,  The  smaller 
sorts  are  some  Trochi  of  two  species  ; 
a  curious  Murex,  rugged  wilks,  and  a 
snail,   all  which  are  probably  pecu- 
liar to  this  place ;  at  least  I  do  not 
recollect  to  nave  seen  them  in  any 
countrv  near  the  same  latitude  in 
either  nemisphere.    There  are  besides 
these  some  small  plain  cockles,  lim- 
pets ;  and  some  strangers  who  came 
into  the  sound,  wore  necklaces  of  a 
small    bluish    volute,    or   PanamcB. 
Many  of  the  mussels  are  a  span  in 
length,  and  some  having  pretty  large 
pearls,  which,  however,  are  both  badly 
shaped  and  coloured.     We  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  red  coral  in  the 
soand  or  somewhere  upon  the  coast ; 
some  thick  pieces  or  branches  having 
been  seen  in  the  canoes  of  the  natives. 
The  only  animals  of  the  reptile  kind 
observed  here,  and  found  in  tne  woods, 
were  brown  snakes  two  feet  long,  with 
whitish  stripes  on  the  back  and  sides, 
which  are  narmless,  as  wo  often  saw 
the  natives  carry  them  alive  in  their 
hands ;   and  brownish  water-lizards, 
with  a  tail  exactly  like  that  of  an  eel, 
which  frequented  the  small  standing 
pools  about  the  rocks.     The  insect 
tnbe  seem  to  be  more  numerous.    For 
thomgh  the  season  which  is  peculiarly 
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fitted  to  their  appearing  abroad  was 
only  beginning,  we  saw  four  or  fire 
different  sorts  of  butterflies,  none  of 
which  were  unoommon ;  a  good  manj 
humble  bees ;  some  of  our  oommon 
gooseberry  moths  ;  two  or  three  sorts 
of  flies ;  a  few  beetles ;  and  some  mos- 
quitoes, which  probably  may  be  more 
numerous  and  ^x>iiblesome,  m  a  conn- 
try  so  full  of  wood,  during  the  summer, 
though  at  this  time  they  did  little 
mischief. 

As  to  the  mineral  substances  in  Uiis 
country,  though  we  found  botii  iron 
and  copper  here,  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  either  of  them  belong 
to  the  place.  Neither  were  the  ores  S 
any  metal  seen,  if  we  except  a  coarep, 
red,  earthy  or  ochry  substance  iwed 
by  the  natives  in  painting  themselves, 
which  probably  may  contain  a  little 
iron,  with  a  white  and  black  pigment 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Bat  we 
did  not  procure  specimens  of  them, 
and  therefore  cannot  positively  deter- 
mine what  are  their  component  parts. 
Besides  the  stone  or  rock  that  consti- 
tutes the  mountains  and  shores,  which 
sometimes  contains  pieces  of  vcrv 
coarse  quartz,  we  found  amongst  the 
natives  things  made  of  a  hard  black 
granite,  though  not  remarkably  com- 
pact or  fine  grained  ;  a  greyish  whet- 
stone ;  the  common  oil-stone  of  ov 
carpenters,  in  coarser  and  finer  pieces ; 
and  some  black  bits  which  are  httle 
inferior  to  the  hone-stone.  The  natircs 
also  use  the  transparent  leafy  "ffUm- 
mor, "  or  muscovy  glass ;  a  brown  leiff 
or  martial  sort ;  and  they  sometimes 
brought  to  us  pieces  of  rock  ciystal, 
tolerably  transparent.  The  first  two 
are  probably  found  near  the  spot,  ts 
they  seemed  to  be  in  consioerahle 
quantities ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  be 
brought  from  a  greater  distance,  or  is 
very  scarce,  for  our  visitors  aJwtp 
imrted  with  it  reluctantly.  Some  of 
the  pieces  were  octangular,  and  hai 
the  appearance  of  being  formed  into 
that  snape  by  art 

The  persons  of  the  natives  are  in 
general  under  the  common  stature,  but 
not  slender  in  proportion,  being  com- 
monly pretty  full  or  plump,  diough 
not  muscular.    Neither  dotn  the  soft 
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fleshiness  seem  ever  to  swell  into  cor- 
pulence ;  and  many  of  the  older  people 
are  rather  spare  or  lean.  The  visage 
of  most  of  them  is  round  and  fuU, 
and  sometimes  also  broad,  with  large 
prominent  cheeks ;  and  above  these 
the  face  is  frequently  much  depressed, 
or  seems  fallen  in  quite  across  between 
the  temples ;  the  nose  also  flattening 
at  its  base,  with  pretty  wide  nostrils 
and  a  rounded  point.  The  forehead 
rather  low ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and 
rather  languishing  than  sparkling ; 
the  mouth  round,  with  la^^e  round 
thickish  lips ;  the  teeth  tolerably 
equal  and  well  set,  but  not  remark- 
ably white.  They  have  either  no 
beajxls  at  all,  which  was  most  com- 
monly the  case,  or  a  small  thin  one 
upon  the  point  of  the  chin,  which 
does  not  anse  from  any  natural  defect 
of  hair  on  that  part,  but  from  pluck- 
ing it  out  more  or  less  ;  for  some  of 
them,  and  particularly  the  old  men, 
have  not  only  considerable  beards  all 
over  the  chin,  but  whiskers  or  mous- 
taches both  on  the  upper  lip  and 
running  from  thence  towards  the  lower 
jaw  obuquely  downward.  Their  eye- 
brows are  also  scanty,  and  always 
narrow ;  but  the  hair  of  the  head  is 
in  great  abundance,  very  coarse  and 
strong,  and  without  a  single  exception 
black,  straight,  and  lank,  or  hanging 
down  over  tne  shoulders.  The  neck 
is  short ;  the  arms  and  body  have  no 
particular  mark  of  beauty  or  elegance 
m  their  formation,  but  are  rather 
clumsy ;  and  the  limbs  in  all  are  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts, 
and  crooKed  or  ill  made,  with  large 
feet  badly  shaped,  and  projecting 
ankles.  This  last  defect  seems  in  a 
great  measure  to  arise  from  their  sit- 
ting so  much  on  their  hams  or  knees, 
both  in  their  canoes  and  houses. 

Their  colour  we  could  never  posi- 
tively determine,  as  their  bodies  were 
incrusted  with  paint  and  dirt,  though 
in  particular  cases,  when  these  were 
well  rubbed  off,  the  whiteness  of  the 
skin  appeared  almost  to  equal  that  of 
Europeans,  though  rather  of  that  pale 
effete  cast  which  distinguishes  those 
of  our  southern  nations.  Their  chil- 
dren,  whose  skins  had  never  been 


stained  with  paint,  also  equalled  ours 
in  whiteness.  During  their  youth 
some  of  them  have  no  disagreeable 
look,  if  compared  to  the  generality  of 
the  people  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely owin^  to  the  particular  anima- 
tion attending  that  period  of  life,  for 
after  attaining  a  certain  age  there  is 
hardly  any  distinction.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  very  remarkable  sameness 
seems  to  characterise  the  counten- 
ances of  the  whole  nation  ;  a  dull 
phlegmatic  want  of  expression,  with 
very  little  variation,  being  strongly 
marked  in  all  of  them.  The  women 
are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  colour, 
and  form  with  the  men,  from  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them,  as 
they  possess  no  natural  delicacies  suffi- 
cient to  render  their  persons  agreeable ; 
and  hardly  any  one  was  seen,  even 
amongst  those  who  were  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  had  the  least  pretensions 
to  be  called  handsome. 

Their  common  dress  is  a  flaxen  gar- 
ment, or  mantle,  ornamented  on  the 
upper  edge  by  a  narrow  strip  of  fur, 
and  at  the  lower  edge  by  fringes  or 
tassels.  It  passes  under  the  left  arm, 
and  is  tied  over  the  right  shoulder  by 
a  string  before  and  one  behind,  near 
its  middle,  by  which  means  both 
arms  are  free;  and  it  hangs  evenly, 
covering  the  left  side,  but  leaving  the 
right  open,  except  from  the  loose  part 
of  the  edges  falling  upon  it,  unless 
when  the  mantle  is  fastened  bv  a 
girdle  (of  coarse  matting  or  woollen) 
round  the  waist,  which  is  often  done. 
Over  this,  which  reaches  below  the 
knees,  is  worn  a  small  cloak  of  the 
same  substance,  likewise  fringed  at  the 
lower  part  In  shape  this  resembles 
a  round  dish-cover,  oeing  quite  close 
except  in  the  middle,  wnere  there  is 
a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
head ;  and  then,  resting  upon  the 
shoulders,  it  covers  the  arms  to  the 
elbows  and  the  body  as  far  as  the 
waist.  Their  head  is  covered  with  a 
cap  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone, 
or  like  a  flower-pot,  made  of  fine 
matting,  having  the  top  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  round  or  pointed 
knob  or  a  bunch  of  leathern  tassels  ; 
and  there  is  a  string  that  passes  under 
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the  chin  to  prevent  its  blowing  off. 
Besides  the  above  dress,  which  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  the  men  frequentlj 
throw  over  their  other  garments  the 
skin  of  a  bear,  wolf,  or  sea-otter,  with 
the  hair  outward,  and  tie  it  as  a  cloak 
near  the  upper  part,  wearing  it  some- 
times before  and  sometimes  behind. 
In  rainy  weather  they  throw  a  coarse 
mat  about  their  shoulders.  They 
have  also  woollen  garments,  which, 
however,  are  little  in  use.  The  hair  is 
commonly  worn  hanging  down  loose  ; 
but  some,  when  they  have  no  cap,  tie  it 
in  a  bunch  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Their  dress  upon  the  whole  is  con- 
venient, and  would  by  no  means  be 
inelegant  were  it  kept  clean.  But  as 
thev  rub  their  bodies  constantly  over 
with  a  red  paint  of  a  clayey  or  coarse 
ochry  substance  mixed  with  oil,  their 
garments  by  this  means  contract  a 
rancid  offensive  smell  and  a  greasy 
nastiness.  So  that  they  make  a  very 
wretched  dirty  appearance ;  and  what 
is  still  worse,  their  heads  and  their 
garments  swarm  with  vermin,  which, 
so  depraved  is  their  taste  for  cleanli- 
ness, we  used  to  see  them  pick  off  with 
great  composure  and  eat. 

Though  their  bodies  are  always 
covered  with  red  paint,  their  faces  are 
often  stained  with  a  black,  a  bright 
red,  or  a  white  colour,  by  way  of 
ornament  The  last  of  these  gives 
them  a  ghastly,  disgusting  aspect. 
They  also  strew  the  brown  martial 
mica  upon  the  paint,  which  makes  it 
glitter.  The  ears  of  many  of  them 
ai-e  perforated  in  the  lobe,  where  they 
make  a  pretty  large  hole,  and  two 
others  higher  up  on  the  outer  edge. 
In  these  holes  they  hang  bits  of  bone, 
quills  fixed  upon  a  leathern  thong, 
small  shells,  bunches  of  woollen  tas- 
sels, or  pieces  of  thin  copper,  which 
our  beads  could  never  supplant  The 
septum  of  the  nose  in  manv  is  also 
perforated,  through  which  tney  draw 
a  piece  of  soft  cord  ;  and  others  wear 
at  the  same  place  small  thin  pieces  of 
iron,  brass,  or  copper,  shapeu  almost 
like  a  horseshoe,  the  narrow  opening 
of  which  receives  the  septum  so  as  that 
the  two  points  may  gently  pinch  it 
and  the  omameiit  tViaa  Wi^  o\«i  the 


upper  lip.  The  rings  of  our  brass  but- 
tons, which  they  eagerly  purchased, 
were  appropriated  to  this  use.  About 
their  wrists  they  wear  bracelets  or 
bunches  of  white  bugle  beads,  made 
of  a  conic  shelly  substance  ;  bunches 
of  thongs  with  tassels ;  or  a  broad, 
black,  shining,  homy  substance,  of 
one  piece.  And  about  their  ankles 
they  also  frequently  wear  many  folds 
of  leathern  tnongs,  or  the  sinews  of 
animals  twisted  to  a  considerable 
thickness. 

Thus  far  of  their  ordinary  dress  and 
ornaments  ;  but  they  have  some  tliat 
seem  to  be  used  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  either  when  they  exhibit 
themselves  as  strangers,  in  visits  of 
ceremony,  or  when  they  go  to  war. 
Amon^t  the  first  may  oe  considered 
the  skins  of  animals,  such  as  wolves 
or  bears,  tied  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  ornamented  at  the  edges  with 
broad  borders  of  fur,  or  of  the  woollen 
stuff  manufactured  by  them,  ingeni- 
ously wrought  with  various  figures. 
These  are  worn  either  separately  or 
over  their  other  common  garments. 
On  such  occasions  the  most  common 
headdress  is  a  quantity  of  withe,  or 
half-beaten  bark,  wrapped  about  the 
head,  which  at  the  same  time  has 
various  large  feathers,  particularly 
those  of  eagles,  stuck  in  it,  or  is  en- 
tirely coverSi,  or  we  may  say  powdered, 
with  small  white  feathers.  The  &cf, 
at  the  same  time,  is  variously  painted, 
having  its  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
different  colours,  the  strokes  appearinff 
like  fresh  gashes ;  or  it  is  besmeand 
with  a  kind  of  tallow,  mixed  with 
paint,  which  is  afterwaiti  formed  into 
a  great  variety  of  regular  figures,  and 
appears  like  carved  work.  Some- 
times, again,  the  hair  is  separated  into 
small  parcels,  which  are  tied  at  inter* 
vals  of  about  two  inches,  to  the  end, 
with  thread ;  and  others  tie  it  together 
behind,  after  our  manner,  and  stick 
branches  of  the  Cypresstts  thyaides  in 
it.  Thus  dressed,  they  have  a  truly 
savage  and  incongruous  appearance ; 
but  this  is  much  heightened  when 
they  assume  what  may  be  called  tbesr 
monstrous  decorations.  These  consist 
of  an  endless  variety  of  carved  wooden 
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masks  or  visors  applied  on  the  face, 
or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  head  or 
forehead.  Some  of  these  resemble 
human  faces,  furnished  with  hair, 
beards,  and  eye-brows ;  others,  the 
heads  of  birds,  particularly  of  eagles 
and  "  quebrantahuesos  ; "  and  many, 
the  heads  of  land  and  sea  animals, 
such  as  wolves,  deer,  porpoises,  and 
others.  But  in  general  these  repre- 
sentations much  exceed  the  natural 
size  ;  and  they  are  pointed,  and  often 
strewed  with  pieces  of  the  foliaceous 
mica,  which  makes  them  glitter,  and 
serves  to  augment  their  enormous  de- 
formity. Tney  even  exceed  this  some- 
times, and  fix  on  the  same  part  of  the 
head  large  pieces  of  carvea  work,  re- 
sembling the  prow  of  a  canoe,  painted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  projecting 
to  a  considerable  distance.  So  fona 
are  they  of  these  disguises,  that  I  have 
seen  one  of  them  put  his  head  into  a 
tin  kettle  he  had  got  from  us,  for  want 
of  another  sort  of  mask.  Whether 
they  use  these  extravagant  masquerade 
ornaments  on  any  particular  religious 
occasion  or  diversion ;  or  whether  they 
be  put  on  to  intimidate  their  enemies 
when  they  go  to  battle,  by  their  mon- 
strous appearance,  or  as  aecoys  when 
they  po  to  hunt  animals,  is  uncertain. 
But  It  may  be  conclud»l  that  if  tra- 
vellers or  voyagers  in  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  age,  when  many  unnatural 
or  marvellous  things  were  supposed  to 
exist,  had  seen  a  number  oi  people 
decorated  in  this  manner,  without 
being  able  to  approach  so  near  as  to 
be  undeceived,  they  would  readily 
have  believed,  and  in  their  relations, 
would  have  attempted  to  make  others 
believe,  that  there  existed  a  race  of 
beings  partaking  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  beast ;  more  especially  when^ 
besides  the  heads  of  animals  on  the 
human  shoulders,  they  might  have 
seen  the  whole  bodies  of  their  men- 
monsters  covered  with  quadrupeds' 
skins. 

The  only  dress  amongst  the  people 
of  NootkA  observed  by  us  that  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  war,  is  a  thick 
leathern  mantle  doubled,  which  from 
its  size  appears  to  be  the  skin  of  an 
elk  or  Dofialo  tanned.     This  they 


fasten  on  in  the  common  manner ;  and 
it  is  so  contrived  that  it  may  reach 
up  and  cover  the  breast  quite  to  the 
throat,  falling  at  the  same  time 
almost  to  the  heels.  It  is  sometimes 
ingeniously  painted  in  different  com- 
partments, and  is  not  only  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  arrows,  but,  as  they 
informed  us  by  signs,  even  spears 
cannot  pierce  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  their  coat  of  mail  or 
most  complete  defensive  armour. 
Upon  the  same  occasion  they  some- 
times wear  a  kind  of  leathern  cloak, 
covered  with  rows  of  dried  hoofs  of 
deer  disposed  horizontally,  appended 
by  leathern  thongs  covered  with 
quills ;  which  when  they  move  make 
a  loud  rattling  noise,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  many  small  bells.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  part 
of  their  garb  be  intended  to  strike 
terror  in  war,  or  only  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  their  eccentric 
ornaments  on  ceremonious  occasions, 
for  we  saw  one  of  their  musical  en- 
tertainments conducted  by  a  man 
dressed  in  this  sort  of  cloak,  with  his 
mask  on,  and  shaking  his  rattle. 

Though  these  people  cannot  be 
viewed  without  a  kind  of  horror  when 
equipped  in  such  extravagant  dresses, 
yet  when  divested  of  them  and  beheld 
m  their  common  habit  and  actions, 
they  have  not  the  least  appearance  of 
ferocity  in  their  countenances;  and 
seem  on  the  contrary,  as  observed 
already,  to  be  of  a  (|uiet,  phle^atic, 
and  inactive  disposition,  destitute  in 
some  measure  of  that  degree  of  ani- 
mation and  vivacity  that  would  render 
them  agreeable  as  social  beings.  If 
they  are  not  reserved,  they  are  far 
from  being  loquacious;  but  their 
gravity  is  perhaps  rather  a  conse- 
quence of  the  disposition  just  men- 
tioned than  of  any  conviction  of  its 
propriety,  or  the  effect  of  any  parti- 
cular mode  of  education.  For  even 
in  the  greatest  paroxysms  of  their 
rage  they  seem  unable  to  express  it 
sumcienUy,  either  with  warmth  of 
lan^age  or  significancy  of  gestures. 
Their  orations,  which  are  made  either 
when  engaged  in  any  altercation  or 
dispute,  0^  to  explain  their  lentimenta 
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publicly  on  other  occasions,  seem 
little  more  than  short  sentences,  or 
rather  single  words,  forcibly  repeated 
and  constantly  in  one  tone  and  degree 
of  strength,  accompanied  only  with 
a  single  g^ore,  which  they  use  at 
every  sentence,  jerking  their  whole 
body  a  little  forward  by  bending  the 
knees,  their  arms  hanging  down  by 
their  sides  at  the  same  time. 

Though  there  be  but  too  much 
reason,  from  their  bringing  to  sale 
human  skulls  and  bones,  to  infer 
that  they  treat  their  enemies  with  a 
degree  oi  brutal  cruelty,  this  circum- 
stance rather  marks  a  general  agree- 
ment of  character  with  that  of  almost 
every  tribe  of  uncivilised  man  in 
eveiy  age  and  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
globe,  than  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
proached with  any  charge  of  peculiar 
inhumanity.  We  had  no  reason  to 
judge  unfavourably  of  their  disposi- 
tion in  this  respect.  They  seem  to 
be  a  docile,  courteous,  good-natured 
people ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dominant phlegm  of  their  tempers, 
quick  in  resenting  what  they  look 
upon  as  an  injury,  and,  like  most 
other  passionate  people,  as  soon  for- 

getting  it.  I  never  found  that  these 
ts  of  passion  went  further  than  the 
parties  immediately  concerned;  the 
spectators  not  troubling  themselves 
aoout  the  quarrel,  whether  it  was 
with  any  of  us  or  amongst  their  own 
body,  and  preserving  as  much  indif- 
ference as  if  they  had  not  known  any- 
thing about  it.  I  have  often  seen  one 
of  them  rave  and  scold,  without  any 
of  his  countrymen  paying  the  least 
attention  to  his  agitation,  and  when 
none  of  us  could  trace  the  cause  or 
the  object  of  his  displeasure.  In  such 
cases  they  never  discover  the  least 
symptom  of  timidity,  but  seem  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  punish  the 
insult  For  even  with  respect  to  us 
they  never  appeared  to  be  under  the 
least  apprehension  of  our  superiority ; 
but,  when  any  difference  happened, 
were  just  as  ready  to  avenge  the 
wrong  as  amongst  themselves. 

Their  other  passions,  especially  their 
curiosity,  appear  in  some  measure  to 
lie  dormant.     For  few  expressed  any 


desire  to  see  or  examine  things  wholly 
unknown  to  them,  and  which,  to 
those  truly  possessed  of  that  passion, 
would  have  ap^ieared  astonishing. 
They  were  always  contented  to  pro- 
cure the  articles  they  knew  and 
wanted,  regarding  overything  else 
with  great  indifference;  nor  did  oar 
persons,  apparel,  and  manners,  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  or  even  the 
extraordinary  size  and  construction  of 
our  ships,  seem  to  excite  admiration 
or  even  engage  attention.  One  caoM 
of  this  may  he  their  indolence,  which 
seems  considerable.  But  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  certainly  not  wholly 
unsusceptible  of  the  tender  passions, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  Wng  8o 
fond  of  music,  which  is  moatly  of  the 
grave  or  serious  but  truly  pathetie 
sort  They  keep  the  exactest  concert 
in  their  songs,  which  are  often  song 
by  great  numbers  together,  as  tho6e 
already  mentioned  with  which  they 
used  to  entertain  us  in  their  canoes. 
These  are  generally  slow  and  solemn ; 
but  the  music  is  not  of  that  confined 
sort  found  amongst  many  rude  nationi, 
for  the  variations  are  very  numerooi 
and  expressive,  and  the  cadence  or 
melody  powerfully  soothing.  Besides 
their  full  concerts,  sonnets  of  the 
same  grave  cast  were  frequently  sung 
by  single  performers,  who  keep  time 
by  striking  the  hand  against  tb« 
thigh.  However,  the  music  vis 
sometimes  varied  from  its  prodomi* 
nant  solemnity  of  air,  and  there  were 
instances  of  stanzas  being  sung  in  « 
more  gay  and  lively  strain,  and  eves 
with  a  degree  of  humour. 

The  onfy  instruments  of  music  (if 
such  they  may  be  called)  which  I  saw 
amongst  them  were  a  rattle,  and  a 
small  whistle,  about  an  inch  lon^ 
incapable  of  any  yariation,  from 
having  but  one  hole.  They  use  tlK 
rattle  when  they  sing ;  but  upon 
what  occasions  tney  use  the  whistle 
1  know  not,  unless  it  be  when  they 
dress  themselves  like  particular  ani* 
mals,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  their 
howl  or  cry.  I  once  saw  one  of  then 
dressed  in  a  wolf -skin,  with  the  beid 
over  his  own,  and  imitating  that 
animal  by  making  a  squoaking  noi« 
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with  one  of  these  thistles,  which  he 
had  in  his  mouth.  The  rattles  are 
for  the  most  part  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  hird,  with  a  few  pebbles  in  the 
belly;  and  the  tail  is  the  handle. 
They  have  others,  however,  that  bear 
rather  more  resemblance  to  a  child's 
rattle. 

In  trafi^cking  with  us,  some  of  them 
would  betray  a  knavish  disposition, 
and  carry  off  our  goods  without 
making  any  return,  ^ut  in  general 
it  was  otherwise  ;  and  we  had  abun- 
dant  reason  to  commend  the  fairness 
of  their  conduct  However,  their 
eagerness  to  possess  iron  and  brass, 
and  indeed  any  kind  of  metal,  was  so 
great,  that  few  of  them  could  resist 
the  temptation  to  steal  it  whenever  an 
opportunity  offered.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  appears 
from  a  variety  of  instances  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  rather  than  be 
idle,  would  steal  anvthing  that  they 
could  lay  their  hanas  upon,  without 
ever  considering  whether  it  could  be 
of  use  to  them  or  no.  The  novell^ 
of  the  object  with  them  was  a  suffici- 
ent motive  for  endeavouring  by  any 
indirect  means  to  get  possession  of  it ; 
which  marked  that  in  such  cases  thev 
were  rather  actuated  by  a  childisn 
curiosity  than  by  a  dishonest  disposi- 
tion, regardless  of  the  modes  of  sup- 
plying real  wants.  The  inhabitants 
of  Nootka,  who  invaded  our  property, 
cannot  have  such  apology  maae  for 
them.  They  were  thieves  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  for  they 
pilfered  nothine  from  us  but  what 
they  knew  could  be  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  private  utility,  and  had  a 
real  value  according  to  their  estihia- 
tion  of  things.  And  it  was  lucky  for 
us  that  nothing  was  thought  valu- 
able by  them  but  the  single  articles 
of  our  metals.  Linen  and  such  like 
things  were  x)erfectly  secure  from  their 
depredations  ;  and  we  could  safely 
leave  them  hanging  out  ashore  all 
night  without  vratcning.  The  same 
principle  which  prompted  our  Nootka 
friends  to  pilfer  from  us,  it  was  na- 
tural to  suppose,  would  produce  a 
similar  conduct  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.   And  accordingly  we 


had  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that 
stealing  is  much  Practised  amongst 
them,  and  that  it  chiefly  gives  rise  to 
their  quarrels,  of  which  we  saw  more 
than  one  instance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  two  towns  or  villages  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  my  Journal 
seem  to  be  the  only  inhabited  parts 
of  the  sound.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  both  might  be  pretty 
exactly  computed  from  the  canoes 
that  were  about  the  ships  the  second 
day  after  our  arrival.  They  amoimted 
to  about  a  hundred,  which,  at  a  very 
moderate  allowance,  must  upon  an 
average  have  held  five  persons  each. 
But  as  there  were  scarcely  any  women, 
very  old  men,  children,  or  youths 
amongst  them  at  that  time,  I  think 
it  will  rather  be  rating  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  towns  too 
low  if  we  suppose  they  could  be  less 
than  four  times  the  number  of  our 
visitors,  that  is,  2000  in  the  whole. 

The  village  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sound  stands  on  the  side  of  a  rising 
ground,  which  has  a  pretty  steep 
ascent  from  the  beach  to  the  verge  of 
the  wood,  in  which  space  it  is  situated. 
The  houses  are  disposed  in  three 
ranges  or  rows,  rising  graduallv  be- 
hind each  other,  the  largest  being 
that  in  front,  and  the  others  less ; 
besides  a  few  straggling  or  sin^e 
ones  at  each  end.  These  ranges  are 
interrupted  or  disjoined  at  irregular 
distances  by  narrow  paths  or  lanes 
that  j>ass  upward  ;  but  those  which 
run  m  the  direction  of  the  houses 
between  the  rows  are  much  broader. 
Though  there  be  some  appearance  of 
regularity  in  this  disposition,  there  ia 
none  in  the  single  houses ;  for  each 
of  the  divisions  made  by  the  paths 
may  be  considered  either  as  one  hou83 
or  as  many,  there  being  no  regular  or 
complete  sepuation  either  wiUiout  or 
vrithin  to  distinguish  them  by.  They 
are  built  of  very  long  and  broad 
planks,  Testing  upon  the  edges  of 
each  other,  fastened  or  tied  by  withes 
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of  pine-bark  here  and  there,  and  have 
only  slender  posts,  or  rather  poles,  at 
considerable  distances  on  the  outside, 
to  which  they  are  also  tied ;  but 
within  are  some  larger  poles  placed 
aslant.  The  height  of  the  sides  and 
e».ds  of  these  habitations  is  seven  or 
eight  feet ;  but  the  back  part  is  a 
little  higher,  by  which  means  the 
planks  that  compose  the  roof  slant 
forward,  and  are  laid  on  loose  so  as  to 
be  moved  about,  either  to  be  put  close 
to  exclude  the  rain,  or  in  fair  weather 
to  be  separated  to  let  in  the  light  and 
carry  out  the  smoke.  They  are,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  miserable 
dwellings,  and  constructed  with  little 
care  or  ingenuity.  For  though  the 
side  planks  be  made  to  fit  pretty 
closely  in  some  places,  in  others  they 
are  quite  open ;  and  there  are  no 
regular  doors  into  them,  the  only 
way  of  entrance  beinff  either  by  a 
hole,  where  the  unequM  length  of  the 
planks  has  accidentally  left  an  open- 
ing ;  or  in  some  cases  planks  are 
made  to  pass  a  little  beyond  each 
other,  or  overlap,  about  two  feet 
asunder,  and  the  entrance  is  in  this 
space.  There  are  also  holes  or  win- 
dows in  the  sides  of  the  houses  to 
look  out  at,  but  without  any  regu- 
larity of  shape  or  disposition ;  and 
these  have  bits  of  mat  hung  before 
them  to  prevent  the  rain  getting  in. 

On  the  inside  one  may  frequently 
see  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these 
ranges  of  building  without  interrup- 
tion. For  though  in  general  there 
be  the  rudiments,  or  ratner  vestiges, 
of  separations  on  each  side  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  families, 
they  are  such  as  do  not  intercept  the 
sight ;  and  often  consist  of  no  more 
than  pieces  of  plank  running  from 
the  side  toward  the  middle  of  the 
house,  so  that,  if  they  were  com- 
plete, the  whole  mifi^ht  be  compared 
to  a  long  stable,  witn  a  double  range 
of  stalls,  and  a  broad  passage  in  the 
middle.  Close  to  the  sides,  in  each 
of  these  parts,  is  a  little  bench  of 
boards,  raised  five  or  six  inches  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  covered 
with  mats,  on  which  the  family  sit  and 
•leep.    These  benches  are  commonly 
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seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  four  or 
five  broad.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  between  them,  is  the  fireplace, 
which  has  neither  hearth  nor  chimney. 
In  one  house,  which  was  in  the  end  of 
a  middle  range,  almost  auite  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  hign  cloae  parti- 
tion, and  the  most  regular  as  to  de- 
sign of  any  that  I  saw,  there  were 
four  of  these  benches,  each  of  which 
held  a  single  family  at  a  comer,  but 
without  any  separation  by  boards; 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  hoose  ap- 
peared common  to  them  alL 

Their  furniture  consists  chiefly  of 
a  great  number  of  chests  and  boxes  of 
all  sizes,  which  are  generally  piled 
upon  each  other  close  to  the  sides  or 
ends  of  the  house,  and  contain  their 
spare  garments,   skins,   masks,  and 
other  tilings  which  they  set  a  value 
upon.    Some  of  these  are  double,  or 
one  covers  the  other  as  a  lid  ;  others 
have  a  lid  fastened  with  thongs ;  and 
some  of  the  very  large  ones  have  a 
square  hole  or  scuttle  cut  in  the  upper 
part,  by  which  the  things  are  pat  is 
and  taken  out.    They  are  often  painted 
black,  studded  with  the  teeth  of  differ- 
ent animals,  or  carved  with  s  kind  of 
frieze-work,  and  fipires  of  birds  or 
animals,  as  decorations.     Their  other 
domestic  utensils  are  mostly  square 
and  oblong  pails  or  budgets  to  nold 
water  and  other  things ;  round  wooden 
cups  and  bowls,  and  smail  shallow 
wooden  troughs  about  two  feet  lon^ 
out  of  which  they  eat  their  food ;  and 
baskets  of  twigs,  bags  of  matting,  tc 
Their  fishing  imnlements  and  otfao' 
things  also  he  or  nang  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  house,  but  without  the 
least  order,  so  that  the  whole  U  a 
complete  scene  of  confusion  ;  and  ths 
only  places  that  do  not  partake  of  tins 
confusion  are  the   sleeping-benchea, 
that  have  nothincr  on  them  but  the 
mats,  which  are  also  cleaner  or  (^  a 
finer  sort  than  those  ther  oommonlj 
have  to  sit  on  in  their  boats.     The 
nastiness  and  stench  of  their  booses 
are,  however,  at  least  equal  to  the 
confusion.    For  as  they  dry  their  fish 
withindoors,  they  also  gut  them  then : 
which,  with  their  bones  and  fragments 
thrown  down  at  meals,  and  tbs  addi- 
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cion  of  other  sorts  of  filth,  lie  every- 
irhere  in  heaps,  and  are,  I  belieye, 
lever  carried  away  till  it  becomes 
troublesome  from  their  size  to  walk 
>ver  them.  In  a  word,  their  houses 
ire  as  filthy  as  hog-sties ;  eyerything 
in  and  about  them  stinking  of  fish, 
tnin-oil,  and  smoke. 

But  amidst  all  the  filth  and  confn- 
don  that  ax^  found  in  the  houses, 
Ddany  of  them  are  decorated  with 
Images.  These  are  nothing  more 
than  the  trunks  of  yery  large  trees, 
four  or  fiye  feet  high,  set  up  singly 
or  by  pairs  at  the  upper  end  of  tne 
upartment,  with  the  front  caryed  into 
a  human  face,  the  arms  and  hands 
cut  out  upon  the  sides,  and  yariously 
painted ;  so  that  the  whole  is  a  truly 
monstrous  figure.  The  general  name 
of  liiese  images  is  "klunmia;"  and 
the  names  of  two  particular  ones, 
which  stood  abreast  of  each  other, 
three  or  four  feet  asunder,  in  one  of 
the  houses,  were  "Katchkoa"  and 
'^Matseeta."  A  mat,  by  way  of 
curtain,  for  the  most  part  hung  before 
them,  which  the  natives  were  not 
willing  at  all  times  to  remove;  and 
when  they  did  unveil  them  they 
■eemed  to  speak  of  them  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner.  It  should  seem 
that  they  are  at  times  accustomed  to 
make  offerings  to  them;  if  we  can 
draw  this  inference  from  their  desir- 
ing us,  as  we  interpreted  their  signs, 
to  give  something  to  these  images 
when  thev  drew  aside  the  mats  that 
covered  them.  It  was  natural  from 
these  circumstances  for  us  to  think 
that  they  were  representatives  of  their 
gods,  or  symbols  of  some  religious  or 
superstitious  object;  and  yet  we  had 
proofs  of  the  little  real  estimation 
they  were  in,  for  with  a  small  quantity 
of  iron  or  brass  I  could  have  purchased 
all  the  gods  (if  their  images  were  such) 
in  the  place.  I  did  not  see  one  that 
was  not  offered  to  me;  and  I  actually 
got  two  or  three  of  the  very  smallest 
•ort. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  men 
•eems  to  be  that  of  fishing,  and  killing 
land  or  sea  animals,  for  the  sustenance 
cf  their  families,  for  we  saw  few  of 
tbem  doing  anything  in  the  honeee; 
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whereas  the  women  were  occupied  in 
manufacturing  their  flaxen  or  woollen 
ffarments,  and  in  preparing  the  sar- 
dines for  dryinc,  which  they  also  carry 
up  from  the  beach  in  twig-basketo 
alter  the  men  have  brought  them  in 
their  canoes.  The  women  are  also 
sent  in  the  small  canoes  to  eatiier 
mussels  and  other  shell-fish,  and  per- 
haps on  some  other  occasions ;  for 
they  manage  these  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  ^e  men,  who,  when  in  the 
canoes  with  them,  seem  to  pay  little 
attention  to  their  sex  by  offering  to 
relieve  them  from  the  labour  of  the 
paddle,  nor  indeed  do  they  treat  them 
with  any  particular  respect  or  tender- 
ness in  otiner  situations.  The  young 
men  appeared  to  be  the  most  indolent 
or  idle  set  in  this  community;  for 
they  were  either  sitting  about  in  scat- 
tered companies  to  l»sk  themselves 
in  the  sun,  or  lay  wallowing  in  the 
sand  upon  tiie  beach  like  a  number  of 
hogs,  for  the  same  purpose,  without 
any  covering.  But  this  disregard  of 
decency  was  confined  to  the  men. 
The  women  were  always  properly 
clothed,  and  behaved  wiu  the  utmost 
propriety,  justly  desendng  all  com- 
mendation for  a  bashfulness  and  mo- 
desty becoming  their  sex ;  but  more 
meritorious  in  them  as  the  men  seem 
to  have  no  sense  of  shame.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  that  we  should 
have  been  able  to  observe  the  exact 
mode  of  their  domestic  life  and  em- 
ployments from  a  sin^e  visit  (as  the 
first  was  quite  transitory)  of  a  few 
hours.  For  it  may  be  eanly  supposed 
that  on  such  an  occasion  most  of  the 
labour  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  would  cease  upon  our  arrival, 
and  an  interruption  be  given  even  to 
the  usual  manner  of  appearing  in  their 
houses  during  their  more  remiss  or 
sociable  hours,  when  left  to  them- 
selves. We  were  much  better  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment  of  their  dis- 
position,  and  m  some  measure  even 
of  their  method  of  livinf,  from  the 
frequent  visits  so  many  ofthem  paid 
us  at  our  ships  in  their  canoes ;  in 
which,  it  should  seem,  they  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time,  at  least  in  the 

For  we  oheorfed 
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that  they  not  only  eat  and  sleep  fre- 
quently in  them,  but  strip  off  their 
clothes  and  lay  themselyes  along  to 
ba^  in  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  had  seen  practised  at  their 
village.  Their  canoes  of  the  larger 
sort  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  spacious 
for  that  purpose,  and  perfectly  dry; 
so  that,  under  shelter  of  a  skin,  they 
are,  except  in  rainy  weather,  much 
more  comfortable  habitations  than 
their  houses. 

Though  their  food,  strictly  speak- 
ing may  be  said  to  consist  of  every- 
thing animal  or  vegetable  that  they 
can  procure,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
bears  an  exceedingly  small  proportion 
to  that  of  the  former.  Their  greatest 
reliance  seems  to  be  upon  the  sea  as 
affording  fish,  mussels,  and  smaller 
shell-fish,  and  sea-animals.  Of  the 
first  the  principal  are  herrings  and  sar- 
dines, the  two  species  of  &eam  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  small  ood.  But 
the  herrings  and  sardines  are  not  only 
eaten  fresh  in  their  season,  but  lUce* 
wise  serve  as  stores  which,  after  being 
dried  and  smoked,  are  preserved  by 
being  sewed  up  in  mats,  so  as  to  form 
large  bales  three  or  four  feet  square. 
It  seems  that  the  herrincs  also  supply 
them  with  another  grand  resource  for 
food,  which  is  a  vast  Quantity  of  roe^ 
very  curiously  prepared.  It  is  strewed 
upon,  or,  as  it  were,  inerustated  about 
small  branches  of  t^e  Canadian  pin& 
They  also  prepare  it  upon  a  lon^  nar- 
row sea-grass  which  grows  plentifullv 
upon  the  rocks  under  water.  This 
caviare,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  kept 
in  baskets  or  bags  of  mat,  and  used 
occasionally,  being  first  dipped  in 
water.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
winter  bread  of  these  P^l0i  uid  has 
no  disagreeable  taste.  Tnev  also  eat 
the  roe  of  some  other  fish,  wnich  from 
the  size  of  its  grains  must  be  very 
large,  but  it  has  a  rancid  taste  and 
smelL  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
prepare  any  other  fish  in  this  manner 
to  preserve  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  For  though  they  split  and  dry 
a  few  oC  the  bream  ana  C^nuerm^ 
which  are  pretty  plentiful,  they  do  not 
smoke  ttuan.  as  the  herrings  and  Mr- 
dines.  I 


The  next  article  on  which  they 
seem  to  depend  for  a  large  proportioa 
of  their  food  is  the  large  miuoel,  great 
abundanoe  of  which  are  found  in  the 
sound.    These  are  roasted  in  their 
shells,  then  stuck  upon  Ions  wooden 
skewers  and  taken  off  occasionally  as 
wanted,    bein^   eaten   without  any 
other  preparation,  though  tiiey  often 
dip  them  in  oil  as  a  sauce.    The  oth€r 
marine  productions,  such  as  the  smal- 
ler shell-fish,  though  tiiey  contribute 
to  increase  the  general  stock,  axe  \ff 
no  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
standing  or  material  article  of  thdr 
food  wnen  compared  to  those  just 
mentioned.    Of  the  sea-animals  the 
most  common  that  we  saw  in  use 
amongst  them  as  food  is  the  porpoise, 
the  fat  or  rind  of  which,  as  well  ai 
the  flesh,  they  cut  in  large  pieces, 
and  having  dried  them  as  they  do  the 
herrings,  eat  them  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.     They  also  prepare 
a  sort  of  oroth  from  this  animiQ  in  its 
fresh  state  in  a  singular  manner,  put- 
ting pieces  of  it  in  a  square  wooden 
vessel  or  bucket  with  water,  and  then 
throwing  heated  stones  into  it.    This 
operation  they  repeat  till  they  think 
the  contents  are  sufficiently  stewed  or 
seethed.    They  put  in  the  freeh  and 
take  out  the  other  stones  with  a  cWt 
stick,  which  serves  as  tongs,  the  ves- 
sel hieing  always  placed  near  the  fin 
for  that  purpose.    This  is  a  prettr 
common  dish   amongst    them,    and 
from   its   appearance   seems    to   be 
strong  nourishing  food.   The  oil  which 
they  procure  from  these  and  other  sea- 
animals  is  slso  used  l^  them  in  gnat 
quantities,  both  supping  it  alone  with 
a  lai^  scoop  or  spoon  made  of  horn, 
or  mixing  it  with  other  food  as  sauoa 
It  may  also  be  presumed  that  they 
feed  upon  other  sea-animals,  such  ai 
seals,  sea-otters,  and  whales ;  not  only 
from  the  skins  of  the  two  first  being 
frequent  amongst  them,  bat  from  the 
great  number  of  implements  of  all 
sorts  intended  todestroy  these  different 
animals,  which  clearly  points  out  their 
dependoioe  upon  them.    Thoqgh  ytr* 
haps  they  do  not  catch  them  in  gnat 
plenty  at  all  seasons,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  case  while  we  lay  thei«^  ai 
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no  great  number  of  fresh  skinB  or 
pieces  of  the  flesh  were  seen.  The 
same  might  perhaps  be  said  of  the 
land-animals,  which,  though  doubt- 
less the  natives  sometimes  kill  them, 
appeared  to  be  scarce  at  this  time,  as 
we  did  not  see  a  single  piece  of  the 
flesh  belonging  to  any  of  them ;  and 
though  their  skins  be  in  tolerable 
plen^,  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
these  are  prociured  by  traffic  from  other 
tribes.  Upon  the  whole,  it  teems 
plain  from  a  yariety  of  circumstances 
that  these  people  procure  almost  all 
their  animal  food  m>m  the  sea,  if  we 
except  a  few  birds,  of  which  the  gnlls 
or  sea-fowl,  which  they  shoot  with 
their  arrows,  are  the  most  material 

As  the  Canadian  pine-branches  and 
sea-grass  on  which  the  fish-roe  is 
strewed  may  be  considered  as  tbair 
onl^  winter  F^tables,  so  aa  tba 
spring  advances  they  make  use  c^ 
several  others  as  they  come  in  season. 
The  most  common  of  these  which  we 
observed  were  two  sorts  of  liliaceous 
roots,  one  simply  tnnieated,  the  other 
granulated  upon  its  mrtaice,  called 
••  mahkatte  "  and  **  koohquoppa,** 
which  have  a  mild  sweetish  taste,  and 
are  mucilaginous  and  eaten  raw.  The 
next  which  they  have  in  great  quan- 
tities is  a  root  called  "aheita,  re- 
sembling in  taste  our  liquorice^  and 
another  fern  root  whose  leaves  were 
not  yet  disclosed.  They  also  eat  raw 
another  small,  sweetish,  insipid  root 
about  the  thickness  of  saraanarilla, 
but  we  were  ignorant  of  the  plant  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  also  of  another 
root,  which  is  very  large  and  palmsted, 
which  we  saw  them  dig  up  near  the 
village  and  afterward  eat  it.  It  is 
also  probable  that  as  the  season  ad- 
vances they  have  many  others  which 
we  did  not  see.  For  tnoug^  there  be 
no  appearance  of  cultivation  amongst 
tiiem,  there  are  great  quantities  of 
alder,  gooseberry,  and  currant-bushes, 
whose  firuit  they  may  eat  in  their 
natural  state,  as  we  have  seen  them  eat 
the  leaves  of  the  last,  and  of  the  lilies, 
just  as  they  were  plucked  from  th# 
plant  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  one  of  the  conditions  which  HiiBf 
teem  to  require  in  all  food  is,  that  4 


should  be  of  the  bland  or  less  acrid 
kind ;  for  they  would  not  eat  the  leek 
or  garlic,  though  they  brought  vast 
quantities  to  sell  when  they  under- 
stood we  were  fond  of  it.  Indeed 
they  seemed  to  have  no  relish  for  any 
of  our  food ;  and  when  offered  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  they  rejected  them  as 
something  unnatural  and  disgusting 
to  the  palate. 

Though  they  sometimes  eat  small 
marine-animals,  in  their  fresh  state, 
raw,  it  is  their  common  practice  to 
roast  or  broil  their  food ;  for  they  are 
^uite  ignorant  of  our  method  of  boil- 
ing, umess  we  allow  that  of  prepar- 
ing their  {mrpoise  broth  is  such ;  and 
Indeed  their  vessels,  being  all  of  wood, 
are  ^uite  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Their  manner  of  eating  is  exactly  con- 
sonant to  the  nastiness  of  their  houses 
and  persons ;    for  the  troughs  and 
platters  in  which  they  put  their  food 
appear  never  to  have  lleen  washed  from 
the  time  they  were  first  made,  and  the 
dirty  remains  of  a  former  meal  are 
only  swept  away  by  the  succeedinff 
one.    They  also  tear  everything  solia 
or  tough  to  pieces  with  their  hands 
and  te^h  ;  for  though  they  make  use 
of  their  knives  to  cut  ofi'^the  larger 
portions,  they  have  not  as  yet  thought 
of  reducing  these  to  smaller  pieces 
and  mouthluls  by  the  same  means, 
though  obviously  more  convenient  and 
cleanly.     But  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  cleanliness ;  for  they  eat  the 
roots  which  they  dig  from  the  ground 
without  so  much  as  shaking  off  the 
soil  that  adheres  to  them.    We  are 
uncertain  if  they  have  any  set  time 
for  meals ;  for  we  have  seen  them  eat 
at  all  hours  in  their  canoes.    And  yet^ 
from  seeing  several  messes  of  the  por- 
poise broth  preparing  towards  noon, 
when  we  visitea  the  village,  I  should 
suspect  that  they  make  a  principal 
meal  about  that  time. 

Their  weaponn  are  bows  and  arrows, 
sli^^gs,  spears,  short  truncheons  of 
bone  somewhat  like  the  "patoo  patoo  " 
of  t^ew  Zealand,  and  a  small  pick-axe 
not  unlike  the  common  American 
tomahawk.  The  spear  has  generally 
a  long  point  made  of  bone.  Some  of 
the  arrowjB  »re  points  with  iron;  but 
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most  commonly  their  points  were  of 
indented  bone.  The  tomahawk  is  a 
stone,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  point- 
ed at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  fixed 
into  a  handle  of  wood.  This  handle 
resembles  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
human  figure  ;  and  the  stone  is  fixed 
iu  the  mouth,  so  as  to  represent  an 
enormously  large  tongue.  To  make 
the  resemblance  still  stronger,  human 
hair  is  also  fixed  to  it.  This  weapon 
they  call  "taaweesh"  or  "tsuskee&h." 
They  have  another  stone  weapon  called 
"seeaik,"  nine  inches  or  a  foot  long, 
with  a  square  point.  From  the  num- 
ber of  stone  weapons  and  others,  we 
might  almost  conclude  that  it  is  their 
custom  to  engage  in  close  fight ;  and 
we  had  too  convincing  proofs  that 
their  wars  are  both  frequent  and 
bloody,  from  the  vast  number  of 
human  skulls  which  they  brought  to 
sell. 

Their  manufactures  and  mechanic 
arts  are  far  more  extensiTo  and  ingeni- 
ous, whether  we  regard  the  design 
or  the  execution,  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  people  and  the  little 
progress  that  civilisation  has  made 
amongst  them  in  other  respects.  The 
flaxen  and  woollen  garments  with 
which  they  cover  themselves  must 
necessarily  engage  their  first  care,  and 
are  the  most  material  of  those  that 
can  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  manu- 
factures. The  former  of  these  are  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  pine-tree,  beat  into  a 
hempen  state.  It  is  not  spun,  but 
after  bein^  Droperlv  prepared  is  spread 
upon  a  stick  which  is  Ukstened  across 
to  two  others  that  stand  upright  It 
is  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
manufacturer,  who  sits  on  her  huns 
at  this  simple  machine,  knots  it  across 
with  small  plaited  threads  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half-an-inch  from  each  other. 
Though  by  this  method  it  be  not  so 
close  or  firm  as  cloth  that  is  woven, 
the  bunches  between  the  knots  make 
it  sufficiently  impervious  to  the  air, 
bv  filling  the  interstices ;  and  it  has 
tne  additional  advantage  of  being 
softer  and  more  pliable.  The  woollen 
garments,  though  probably  manufoo- 
turod  in  the  some  mauiier,  have  the 


strongest  resemblance  to  worcsi  doth* 
But  the  various  figures  which  are  very 
artificially  inserted  in  them  destroy 
the  supposition  of  their  being  wrought 
in  a  loom ;  it  being  eztremcdy  unlikely 
that  these  people  should  he  so  dex- 
terous as  to  be  able  to  finish  such  a 
complex  work  unless  immediately  by 
their  hands.  They  are  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness ;  some  resembliof 
our  coanest  rugs  or  blankets,  and 
others  almost  equal  to  our  finest  8orti» 
or  even  softer,  and  certainly  wanner. 
The  wool  of  which  the^  are  made  seems 
to  be  taken  from  animala,  as  the  fox 
and  brown  lynx,  the  last  of  which  is 
by  far  the  finest  sort,  and  in  its  natorsl 
state  differs  little  &om  the  ooloar  of 
our  coarser  wools ;  but  the  hair  with 
which  the  animal  is  also  covered 
being  intermixed,  its  appearance  when 
wrought  is  somewhat  different  The 
ornamental  parts  or  fiffoxes  in  these 
garments,  wnich  are  oispoeed  with 
great  taste,  are  commonly  of  a  differ- 
ent colour,  being  dyed  chiefly  either  of 
a  deep  brown  or  of  a  yellow ;  tiie  last 
of  which,  when  it  is  new,  eau^  the 
best  in  our  carpets  as  to  brigutDess. 

To  their  taste  or  design  in  working 
figures  upon  their  garments,  corre- 
sponds their  fondness  for  carving  in 
ever3rthing  they  make  of  wood.^x7o* 
thing  is  without  a  kind  of  friexe- 
work  or  the  figure  of  some  animal 
upon  it ;  but  the  most  general  repre- 
sentation is  that  of  the  human  Uct, 
which  is  often  cut  out  upon  birds, 
and  the  other  monstrous  fig^ures  men- 
tioned before,  and  even  upon  thdr 
stone  and  their  bone  weapons.  The 
general  design  of  all  theee  things  is 
perfectlv  sufficient  to  convey  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  object  they  are  intended 
to  represent ;  but  the  carving  is  not 
executed  with  the  nicety  that  a  dex- 
terous artist  would  bestow  even  upon 
an  indifferent  design.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  many  of 
the  human  masks  and  heads,  where 
thev  show  themselves  to  be  ingenioos 
sculptors.  Thev  not  only  preserve 
with  exactness  the  general  cnarneter 
of  their  own  faces,  but  finish  the  more 
minute  parts  with  a  degree  of  aocuney 
in  proportion  and  nentnen  in  extoo-. 
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tion.  The  strong  proi)on8ity  of  this 
people  to  works  of  this  sort  is  remark- 
able, in  a  vast  variety  of  particulars. 
Small  whole  human  figures ;  repre- 
sentations of  birds,  fish,  and  land  and 
sea  animals;  models  of  their  house- 
hold utensils,  and  of  their  canoes, 
were  found  amongst  them  in  great 
abundance. 

The  imitatiye  arts  being  nearly 
allied,  no  wonder  that  to  their  skill 
in  workin|^  figures  in  their  garments 
and  camng  them  in  wood,  they 
should  add  that  of  drawing  them  in 
colours.  We  have  sometimes  seen 
the  whole  process  of  their  whale- 
fishery  painted  on  the  caps  they  wear. 
This,  though  rudely  executed,  serres 
at  least  to  show  that  though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  the  knowledge  of 
letters  amongst  them,  they  have  some 
notion  of  a  method  of  commemorating 
and  representing  actions  in  a  lasting 
way,  independently  of  what  ma^  be 
recorded  in  their  songs  and  traditions. 
They  have  also  other  figures  painted 
on  some  of  their  things ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  ought  to  be  considered 
as  symbols  that  have  certain  establish- 
ed significations,  or  only  the  mere 
creation  of  fancy  and  caprice. 

Their  canoes  are  of  a  simple  stmc* 
ture,  but,  toappearance,  well  calculated 
for  every  useml  purpose.  Even  the 
largest,  which  carry  twenty  people  or 
more,  are  formed  of  one  tree.  Many 
of  them  are  forty  feet  lon^  seven 
broad,  and  about  three  deep.  From 
the  middle  towards  each  end  they 
become  gradually  narrower,  the  after- 
part  or  stem  ending  abruptly  or  per- 
pendicularly, with  a  small  knob  on 
the  top ;  but  the  forepart  is  lengthened 
out,  stretching  forwards  and  upwards, 
ending  in  a  notched  point,  or  prow, 
considerably  higher  than  the  sides  of 
the  canoe,  which  run  nearly  in  a 
straight  line.  For  the  most  part  they 
ore  without  any  ornament,  but  some 
have  a  little  carving,  and  are  decorated 
by  setting  seals'  teeth  on  the  surface, 
like  studs ;  as  is  the  practice  on  their 
masks  and  weapons.  A  few  have 
likewise  a  kind  of  additional  head  or 
prow,  like  a  large  cutwater,  which  is 
painted  with  the  figure  of  some  ani- 


mal They  have  no  seats,  nor  any  other 
supporters  on  the  inside  than  several 
round  sticks,  little  thicker  than  a  cane, 
placed  acrpss  at  mid  depth.  They 
are  very  light,  and  their  oreadth  and 
flatness  enable  them  to  swim  firmly 
without  an  outrigger,  which  none  of 
them  have  ;  a  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  navimtion  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  and  that  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  paddles 
are  small  and  light ;  the  shape  in  some 
measure  resembling  that  of  a  large 
leaf  pointed  at  the  m)ttom,  broadest  m 
the  middle,  and  gradually  losing  itself 
in  the  shaft,  the  whole  being  about  five 
feet  long.  They  have  acquired  great 
dexterity  in  managing  these  paddles 
by  constant  use ;  ror  sails  are  no  part 
of  their  art  of  navigation. 

Their  implements  for  fishing  and 
hunting,  which  are  both  ingeniously 
contrived  and  well  made,  are  nets, 
hooks  and  lines,  harpoons,  gigs,  and 
an  instrument  like  an  oar.  This  last 
is  about  twenty  feet  long,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  and  about  h^-an-inch 
thick*  Each  edge,  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  (the  other  third 
being  its  handle),  is  set  with  sharp 
bone  teeth  about  two  inches  long. 
Herrings  and  sardines,  and  such  other 
small  fish  as  come  in  shoals,  are  at- 
tacked with  this  instrument,  which  is 
struck  into  the  shoal,  and  the  fish  are 
caueht  either  upon  or  between  the 
teeth.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  bone 
and  wood,  and  rather  inartificially ;  but 
the  harpoon  with  which  they  strike  the 
whales  and  lesser  sea  animals  shows  a 
great  reach  of  contrivance.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  piece  of  bone,  cut  into  two 
barbs,  in  which  is  fixed  the  oval  blade 
of  a  large  mussel  shell,  in  which  is  the 
point  of  the  instrument.  To  this  are 
fastened  about  two  or  three  fathoms  of 
rope ;  and  to  throw  this  harpoon  they 
use  a  shaft  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  to  which  the  line  or  rope  is 
made  fast,  and  to  one  end  of  which 
the  harpoon  is  fixed,  so  as  to  separate 
from  the  shaft,  and  leave  it  floating 
upon  the  water  as  a  buoy  when  the 
animal  darts  away  with  the  harpoon. 

We  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  man* 
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ner  of  their  catching  or  killing  land 
animals,  unless  we  may  suppose  that 
they  shoot  the  smaller  sorts  with  their 
arrows,  and  engaee  bears  or  wolves 
and  foxes  with  their  spears.  They 
have,  indeed,  several  nets,  which  are 
probably  applied  to  that  purpose,  as 
they  firequently  threw  them  over  their 
heads,  to  show  their  use,  when  they 
brought  them  to  us  for  sale.  They  also 
sometimes  decoy  animals  by  covering 
themselves  with  a  skin,  and  running 
about  upon  all  fours,  which  they  do 
very  nimbly,  as  appeared  from  the 
specimens  of  their  skill  which  they 
exhibited  to  us,  making  a  kind  of 
noise  or  neighing  at  the  same  time ; 
and  on  these  occasions  the  masks,  or 
carved  heads,  as  well  as  the  real  dried 
heads,  of  the  different  animals  are  put 
on.  As  to  the  materials  of  which 
they  make  their  various  articles,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  everything  of  the 
rope  kind  is  formed  either  from  thongs 
of  skins  and  sinews  of  animals,  or  from 
the  same  flaxen  substance  of  which 
their  mantles  are  manufactured.  The 
sinews  often  appeared  to  be  of  such  a 
length,  that  it  might  be  presumed 
they  could  be  of  no  other  animid  than 
the  whale.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  bones  of  which  they  make 
their  weapons  already  mentioned ; 
such  as  tneir  bark-beating  instru- 
ments, the  points  of  their  spears,  and 
the  bsrbs  of  their  harpoons. 

Their  great  deztenty  in  works  of 
wood  may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed 
to  the  assistance  they  receive  from  iron 
tools.  For  as  far  as  we  know  they 
use  no  other ;  at  least  we  saw  onl^ 
one  chisel  of  bone.  And  though  ori- 
ginally their  tools  must  have  bsen  of 
different  materials,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  of  their  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  tiiev 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  metaf, 
wmch  is  now  univenally  used  in  Uieir 
various  wooden  works.  The  chisel 
and  the  knife  are  the  only  forms,  as  far 
as  we  saw,  that  iron  assumes  amongst 
them.  ^  The  chisel  is  a  lone  fiat  piece 
Utted  into  a  handle  of  woo£  A  stone 
serves  for  a  mallet,  and  a  piece  of  fish 
skin  for  a  polisher.  I  have  seen 
tome  of  these  chisels  that  were  eight 


or  ten  inches  lon^  and  three  or  four 
inches  broad ;  but  in  general  they  were 
smaller.  The  knives  are  <^  varioos 
sizes;  some  verv  large;  and  their 
blades  are  crooked,  aomewhttt  like  oar 
pruning-knife,  but  the  edge  is  on  the 
back  or  convex  part.  Most  of  them 
that  we  saw  were  about  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  an  iron  hoop ;  and 
their  singular  fonn  marks  that  they 
are  not  ox  European  make.  Piobably 
they  are  imitations  of  their  own  ori- 
ginal instruments  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  They  sharpen  these  iron 
tools  upon  a  coarse  slate  whetstone, 
and  likewise  keep  the  whole  instra- 
ment  constantly  Dright. 

Iron,  which  they  call  "seekemaile" 
(which  name  they  also  give  to  tin  and 
all  white  metals),  being  Immiliftr  to 
these  people,  it  was  very  natural  for 
us  to  speculate  about  the  mode  of  its 
being  conveyed  to  them.  Upon  oar 
arrii^  in  the  sound  they  immediately 
discovered  a  knowledge  of  traffic  and 
an  inclination  for  it,  and  we  were  con- 
vinced afterwards  that  they  had  not 
received  this  knowledge  frota  a  cursory 
interview  with  any  strangers;  bat, 
from  their  method,  it  seemed  to  be 
an  established  practice  of  which  they 
were  fond,  and  in  which  they  were 
also  well  skilled.  With  whom  tbef 
carry  on  this  traffic,  may  perhaps  ad- 
mit of  some  doubt  For  though  ve 
found  amongst  them  things  donbtloi 
of  European  manufacture,  or  at  leiat 
derived  from  some  civilised  nation, 
such  as  iron  and  brass,  it  hv  no  meaoi 
appears  that  they  receive  them  imme* 
diately  from  these  nations.  For  we 
never  observed  the  least  sign  of  their 
having  seen  ships  like  ours  before, 
nor  of  their  havmg  traded  with  sndi 
people.  Manv  circumstances  serre 
to  prove  this  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
They  were  earnest  in  their  inquiriei^ 
by  signs,  on  our  sTrival,  if  we  meant 
to  seme  amon^  them,  and  if  we  cams 
as  friends;  signifying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  gave  the  wood  and 
water  freely,  from  friendships  This 
not  only  proves  that  the^  oonaidersd 
the  place  as  entirely  their  pn^Mr^, 
without  fearingany  Buperioritj;bnt  the 
inquiry  would  have  been  an  nnnstonl 
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one,  on  a  supposition  that  any  ships 
had  been  here  before,  had  trafficked 
and  supplied  thenisel?es  with  woodand 
water,  and  had  then  departed ;  for  in 
that  case  they  might  reasonably  expect 
we  would  do  the  same.  They  indeed 
expressed  no  marks  of  surprise  at  see- 
ing our  ships.  But  this,  as  I  obsenred 
before,  may  be  imputed  to  their  natural 
indolence  of  temper  and  want  of  curi- 
osity. Nor  were  they  eren  startled  at 
the  report  of  a  musket ;  till  one  day, 
upon  their  endeavouring  to  make  us 
sensible  that  their  arrows  and  spears 
could  not  penetrate  the  hide  druses, 
one  of  our  gentlemen  shot  a  musket 
ball  through  one  of  them  folded  six 
times.  At  this  they  were  so  much 
staggered  that  thoy  plainly  discoyered 
their  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  fire- 
arms. This  was  yery  often  confirmed 
afterwards,  when  we  used  them  at 
their  village  and  other  places  to  shoot 
birds,  the  manner  of  which  plainly 
confounded  them ;  and  our  explana- 
tions of  the  use  of  shot  and  ball  were 
received  with  the  most  significant 
marks  of  their  having  no  previous 
ideas  on  this  matter. 

Some  accounts  of  a  Spanish  voyage 
to  this  coast  in  1774  or  1776  had 
reached  England  before  I  sailed,  but 
the  foregoing  circumstances  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  these  ships  had  not 
been  at  Nootka.^  Besides  this,  it 
was  evident  that  iron  was  too  common 
here,  was  in  too  many  hands,  and 
the  uses  of  it  were  too  well  known  for 
them  to  have  had  the  first  knowledge 
of  it  so  very  lately,  or  indeed  at  any 
earlier  period,  by  an  accidental  supply 
from  a  ship.     Doubtless,  from  the 

^  We  now  know  that  Captain  Cook's 
conjecture  was  well  founded.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Journal  of  this  Voyage, 
already  referred  to,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
this  coast  only  in  three  places — in 
Latitude  41'  7',  in  Latitude  47'  21', 
and  in  Latitude  57*  18'.  So  that 
they  were  not  within  two  degrees  of 
Nootka ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  people  there  never  heard  of  these 
Spanish  ships-^JVoto  in  Original  Edi- 
tion, 


general  use  they  make  of  this  metal. 
It  may  be  supptraed  to  come  from  some 
constant  source  by  way  of  traffic,  and 
that  not  of  a  very  late  date,  for  they 
are  as  dexterous  in  using  their  tooU 
as  the  longest  practice  can  make 
them.  The  most  probable  way,  there- 
fore, by  which  we  can  suppose  that  they 
get  their  iron,  is  by  trading  for  it  wita 
other  Indian  tribes,  who  either  have 
immediate  communication  with  Euro- 
pean settlements  upon  the  continent, 
or  receive  it  perhaps  through  several 
intermediate  nations.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  brass  and  copper  found 
amongst  them.  Whether  tnese  things 
be  introduced  by  way  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  from  the  Indians 
who  deal  with  our  traders,  and  so 
successively  across  from  one  tribe  to 
the  other,  or  whether  they  be  brought 
from  the  north-western  puts  of  Mexico 
in  the  same  manner,  perhaps  cannot 
be  easily  determined.  But  it  should 
seem  that  not  only  the  rude  materials, 
but  some  articles  in  their  manufac- 
tured state,  find  their  way  hither. 
The  brass  ornaments  for  noses,  in  par- 
ticular, are  so  neatly  made  that  lam 
doubtfiil  whether  the  Indians  are 
capable  of  fabricating  them.  The 
materials  certainly  are  European,  as 
no  American  tribes  have  been  found 
who  knew  the  method  of  making 
brass ;  though  copper  has  been  com- 
monly met  with,  and  from  its  softness 
might  be  fashioned  into  any  shape, 
and  also  polished.  If  our  traders  to 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada  do  not  use 
such  articles  in  their  traffic  with  the 
natives,  they  must  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Nootka  from  the  quarter  of 
Mexico,  whence  no  doubt  the  two 
silver  table-spoons  met  with  here  were 
originally  derived.  It  is  most  prob- 
abfi,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  are 
not  such  eagertraders,  nor  nave  formed 
such  extensive  connections  with  the 
tribes  north  of  Mexico  as  to  supply 
them  with  quantities  of  iron,  trom 
which  they  can  spare  so  much  to  the 
people  here.' 

*  Thouffh  the  two  silver  table-spoons 
found  at  Nootka  Sound  most  prooably 
came  from  the  Spaniaids  in  toe  aoath^ 
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Of  the  political  and  religioua  insti- 
tations  established  amongst  them,  it 
cannot  be  snpposed  that  we  should 
learn  much.  This  we  could  observe, 
that  there  are  such  men  as  chiefs  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  or  title 
of  "  acweek,"  and  to  whom  the  others 
are  in  some  measure  subordinate. 
But  I  should  guess  the  authority  of 
each  of  these  great  men  extends  no 
further  than  the  family  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  who  own  him  as  their 
head.  These  "  acweeks  "  were  not 
always  elderly  men,  from  which  I  con- 
cluded that  this  title  came  to  them 
by  inheritance.  I  saw  nothing  that 
could  give  the  least  insight  into  their 
notions  of  religion  besides  the  figures 
before  mentioned,  called  by  them 
"klumma."  Most  probably  these 
were  idols;  but  as  tney  frequently 
mentioned  the  word  "  acweek  when 
they  spoke  of  them,  we  may  perhaps 
be  authorised  to  suppose  that  they 
are  the  images  of  some  of  their  ances- 
tors, whom  they  venerate  as  divini- 
ties. But  all  this  is  mere  coinecture, 
for  we  saw  no  act  of  religious  homage 
paid  to  them,  nor  could  we  gain  any 
information,  as  we  had  learned  little 
more  of  the  language  than  to  ask  the 
names  of  things,  without  being  able 
to  hold  any  conversation  with  the 
natives  that  might  instruct  us  as  to 
their  institutions  and  traditions. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Havtno  put  to  sea  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  as  before  related,  witii  strong 
signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  these 
signs  did  not  deceive  us.  We  were 
hardly  out  of  the  sound  before  the 
wind  in  an  instant  shifted  from  N£. 

there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  regular  supply  of 
iron  comes  from  a  dLUerent  quarter. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spaniards, 
in  1775,  found  at  Puerto  de  la  Trini- 
dad, in  Latitude  41"  7',  arrows  pointed 
with  copper  or  iron,  which  they  under- 
Stood  were  procured  from  the  north. 
— Ao<«  in  Oriffinal  JEdUion, 


to  SE.  by  B.  and  increased  to  astroDg 
sale,  with  squalls  and  rain,  and  so 
dark  a  sky  that  we  could  not  see  the 
length  of  the  ship.  Beins  appr^en* 
sive,  frt>m  the  experience  I  had  nnca 
our  arrival  on  this  coast,  of  the  wind 
veering  more  to  the  8.,  whidi  woold 
put  us  in  danffer  of  a  lee-shore,  we  got 
the  tacks  on  board,  and  stretched  off 
to  the  SW.  under  all  the  sail  the  a^ps 
could  bear.  Fortunately  the  wind 
veered  no  farther  southerly  than  SK, 
so  that  at  daylight  the  next  morning 
we  were  (}uite  dear  of  the  coast 

The  Discovery  being  at  some  dis- 
tance astern,  I  brought  to  tiU  she 
came  up,  and  then  bore  away,  steer^ 
ing  N  W.,  in  which  direction  I  sup- 
posed the  coast  to  lie.  The  wind  wis 
at  SE.,  blew  very  hard  and  in  squalls 
with  thick  hazy  weather.  At  half- 
past  one  in  the  afternoon  it  blew  a 
ect  hurricane,  so  that  I  jndsed  it 


My  dangerous  to  ran  any  foiignr 
before  it,  and  therefore  brought  ue 
ships  to  with  their  heads  to  the  S. 
under  the  foresails  and  mizzen  stay- 
sails. At  this  time  the  R^olntion 
sprung  a  leak,  which  at  first  alarmed 
us  not  a  little.  It  was  found  to  be 
under  the  starboard  buttock,  where 
from  the  bread-room  we  could  both 
hear  and  see  the  water  rash  in ;  and, 
as  we  then  thought,  two  feet  under 
water.  But  in  ^is  we  were  happily 
mistaken,  for  it  was  afterwards  UmtA 
to  be  even  with  the  water-line,  if  ntit 
above  it,  when  the  ship  was  upright 
It  WHS  no  sooner  discovered  than  the 
fish -room  was  found  to  be  full  of 
water,  and  the  casks  in  it  afloat ;  but 
this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  water  not  finding  its  way  to  the 
pumps  through  the  coals  that  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  room.  For  alter 
the  water  was  baled  out,  whidi  em- 
ployed us  till  midnight,  and  had 
found  its  way  directly  from  the  leak  to 
the  pumps,  it  appeared  that  one  pump 
kept  it  under,  which  gave  us  no  smaU 
satisfaction.  In  the  evening  the  wind 
veered  to  the  S.,  and  its  fury  in  some 
degree  ceased.  On  this  we  set  the 
mainsail  and  two  topsails  close-reefed, 
and  stretched  to  the  westward.  Bat 
at  11  o'clock  the  gale  again  increased. 
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and  obliged  ns  to  take  in  the  topsails, 
till  5  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
the  storm  began  to  abate,  so  ^lat  we 
could  bear  to  set  them  again. 

The  weather  now  began  to  clear  np, 
and  being  able  to  see  several  leagaes 
round  ns,  I  steered  more  to  the  north- 
ward. At  noon  the  Latitude,  by  ob- 
servation, was  60'  1',  Lonmtnde  229' 
26'.  ^  I  now  steered  N  W.  by  N.  with 
a  fresh  gale  at  SSE.  and  fair  weather. 
But  at  nine  in  the  evening  it  besan 
again  to  blow  huxl,  and  in  squaUs, 
with  rain.  With  such  weather,  and 
the  wind  between  SSE.  and  SW.,  I 
continued  the  same  course  till  tiie 
80th  at  four  in  the  morning,  when  I 
steered  N.  by  W.  in  order  to  make 
the  land.  I  regretted  very  much  in- 
deed that  I  could  not  do  it  sooner,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  we  were  now 
passing  the  place  where  geogra]>hen 
nave  placed  the  pretends,  strait  of 
Admiral  de  Fonte."  For  my  own  part 
I  give  no  credit  to  such  vague  and 
improbable  stories  that  carry  their 
own  confutation  along  with  them. 
Nevertheless  I  was  very  desirous  of 
keeping  the  American  coast  aboard  in 
order  to  clear  up  this  point  beyond 
dispute.  But  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  in  me  to  have  en- 
gaged witti  the  land  in  weather  so 
exceedingly  tempestuous,  or  to  have 
lost  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  by 
waiting  for  better  weather.  This 
same  day  at  noon  we  were  in  the 

^  As  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
Book,  l^e  latitude  and  longitude  are 
very  frequently  set  down,  the  for- 
mer being  invariably  north  and  the 
latter  east,  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  two  words  north  ana  east  has 
been  omitted. 

*  Cook  was  in  fact  at  this  time 
passing  the  mouth  of  Dixon's  Chan- 
nel, between  Queen  Charlotte's  Island 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago, 
a  genuine  examination  of  which,  and 
of  the  numerous  channels  near,  may 
have  given  the  foundation  for  the 
ridicuK>us  fables  told  in  his  name  in 
1708,  nearly  seventy  years  after  the 
alleged  date  of  his  voyage,  by  a  "sen- 
sational "  literary  hack  in  London. 


Latitude  of  58**  22^,  and  in  the  Longi- 
tude of  225*  14'. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  Ist  of 
May,  seeing  nothing  of  the  land,  I 
steered  north-easterly,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  at  SSE.  and  S.,  with  squalls 
and  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  Our 
Latitude  at  noon  was  54**  48',  and  our 
Lon^tude  224**  44'.  At  seven  in  the 
evenmg,  being  in  the  Latitude  of  55^ 
20',  we  got  sight  of  the  land,  extend* 
ing  from  NNE.  to  K  or  E.  by  S,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  distant. 
An  hour  after,  I  steered  N.  by  W. ; 
and  at  four  the  next  morning  the 
coast  was  seen  from  N.  by  W.  to  SE., 
the  nearest  part  about  six  leagues 
distant  At  this  time  the  northern 
point  of  an  inlet,  or  what  appeared  to 
be  one,  bore  K  by  S.  It  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  56*;  and  from  it  to  the 
northward  the  coast  seemed  to  be 
much  broken,  forming  bays  and  har« 
hours  every  two  or  three  leagues,  or 
else  appearances  much  deceived  us. 
At  6  o  clock,  drawing  nearer  the  land, 
I  steered  NW.  by  N.,  this  being  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  having  a  fresh 
gale  at  SE.,  with  some  showers  of 
nail,  snow,  and  sleet.  Between  11  and 
12  o'clock  we  passed  a  group  of  small 
islands  Ijing  under  the  mainland,  in 
the  Latitude  of  56*  48',  and  off,  or 
rather  to  the  northward  of,  the  south 
point  of  a  large  bay.  An  arm  of  this 
Day,  in  the  northern  part  of  it,  seemed 
to  extend  in  towards  the  north,  be- 
hind a  round  elevated  mountain  that 
lies  between  it  and  the  sea.  This 
mountain  I  called  Mount  Edgcumbe ; 
and  the  point  of  land  ^at  shoots  out 
from  it  Cape  Edgcumbe.  The  latter 
lies  in  the  Latitude  of  57*  8',  and  in 
the  Lon^tude  of  224*  7' ;  and  at  noon 
it  bore  N.  20*,  W.  six  leagues  dis- 
tant. The  land,  except  m  some 
places  close  to  the  sea,  is  all  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  hilly ;  but 
Mount  Edgcumbe  far  out-tops  all  the 
other  hills.  It  was  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  as  were  also  all  the  other 
elevated  hills ;  but  the  lower  ones, 
and  the  flatter  spots  bordering  upon 
the  sea  were  fr^  from  it,  and  covered 
with  wood. 

As  we  advanced  to  the  north,  we 
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found  the  coast  from  Cape  Edgcambe 
to  trend  to  north  and  north-easterly 
for  six  or  seven  leafaes,  and  there 
form  a  large  bay.  In  the  entrance 
of  that  bay  are  some  islands,  for  which 
reason  I  named  it  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
It  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  57*  20',^  and 
seemed  to  branch  into  several  arms, 
one  of  which  turned  to  the  south,  and 
may  probably  communicate  with  the 
bay  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  £dg- 
cumbe,  and  make  the  land  of  that 
cape  an  island. 

At  half-an-hour  past  four  in  the 
morning  on  the  8d,  Mount  Edgcumbe 
bore  S.  54*  K  ;  a  krge  inlet  M.  50* 
£. ,  distant  six  leagues ;  and  the  most 
advanced  point  of  the  land  to  the 
NW.,  lying  under  a  very  high  peaked 
mountain,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  Mount  Fairweather,  bore  N.  82* 
W.  The  inlet  was  named  Cross 
Sound,  as  being  first  seen  on  that  day 
so  marked  in  our  Calendar.  It  ap- 
peared to  branch  in  several  arms,  the 
largest  of  which  turned  to  the  north- 
ward. The  south-east  point  of  tlus 
sound  is  a  high  promontory,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  Cross  Cape.  It 
lies  in  the  Latitude  of  57*  57',  and  its 
Longitude  is  223*  21'.  At  noon  it 
bore  SE. ;  and  the  point  under  the 
peaked  mountain^  wnich  was  called 
Cape  Fairweather,  N.  by  W.  quarter 
W.,  distant  thirteen  leagues. 

Here  the  NE.  wind  left  ns,  and 
was  succeeded  by  light  breezes  from 
the  NW.,  which  lasted  for  several 
davs.  I  stood  to  the  SW.  and  WSW. 
till  8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
we  tacked  and  stood  towards  the 
shore.  At  noon  the  Latitude  was 
58'  22^,  and  the  Longitude  220**  45'. 
Mount  Fairweather,  the  peaked  moun- 
tain over  the  cape  of  the  same  name, 
bore  N.  68*  £. ;  the  shore  under  it 
twelve  leagues  distant.  This  moun- 
tain, whicn  lies  in  the  Latitude  of 

^  It  should  seem  that  in  this  veiy 
bay  the  Snaciards  in  1775  found  their 
Tvort  which  thejr  call  De  los  Remedioa. 
The  Latitude  is  exactly  the  same; 
and  their  Journal  mentions  its  beine 
protected  by  a  long  ridge  of  high 
islands.~JVbto  in  Original  £dUum,     | 
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58*  52',  and  in  the  Longitudfi  of  223°, 
and  five  latgues  inland,  is  the  hi^iest 
of  a  chain,  or  rather  a  ridfe,  <tf  moun- 
tains that  rise  at  the  N  W.  entnnoe 
of  Cross  Sound,  and  extend  to  the 
NW.  in  a  parallel  direction  witii  the 
coast.  These  moontalna  were  wbdly 
covered  with  snow,  from  the  highest 
summit  down  to  the  sea-coast,  some 
few  places  excepted,  where  we  could 
perceive  trees  nsin^  as  it  were,  oat 
of  the  sea ;  and  which,  thereforo,  we 
supposed  grew  on  low  land,  or  on 
islands  bordering  upon  the  shore  of 
the  continent.  At  five  in  theaft«r> 
noon  onr  Latitude  bein^  then  58*  5S', 
and  onr  Longitude  220  52',  the  snm- 
mit  of  an  elevated  mountain  appeared 
above  the  horizon,  bearing  K.  26*  W., 
and,  as  was  afterward  fonnd,  forty 
leagues  distant  We  anppoeed  it  to 
be  Behring's  Mount  St  £lias  ;  and  it 
stands  by  that  name  in  our  chart 
This  day  we  saw  several  whales,  seals, 
and  porpoises ;  manysnlLsandsevenl 
flockis  of  birds,  wmcn  had  a  Uack 
ring  about  the  head,  the  tip  of  the 
tai£  and  upper  part  of  the  wingi^ 
with  a  black  buid,  and  the  rest 
bluish  above  and  white  below.  Wt 
also  saw  a  brownish  dock,  with  t 
black  or  deep  blue  head  and  neck, 
sitting  upon  the  water. 

Having  but  light  winds,  with  somt 
calms,  we  advanced  slowly ;  ao  that, 
on  the  6th,  at  noon,  we  were  only  ia 
the  Latitude  of  59*  8',  and  in  thi 
Longitude  of  220*  19'.  Mount  Fair- 
weauier  bore  S.  68*  £.,  and  Mount  St 
£lia8N.80*W. ;  the  neareat  land  aboot 
eight  leagues  distant  In  the  directum 
of  N.  47^  £.  from  this  atation,  that 
was  the  appearance  of  a  bay,  and 
an  island  off  the  south  point  of  it, 
that  was  covered  with  wood.  It  ii 
here  where  I  suppose  Conunodoie 
Behring  to  have  anchored.  Behind 
the  bay  (which  I  shall  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  Behring's  Bay,  in  hoooor 
of  its  discoverer),  or  rather  to  the 
south  of  it,  the  chain  of  monntaiDS 
before  mentioned  is  interrapted  by  a 
plain  of  a  few  leagues'  extent,  beyond 
which  the  sight  was  unlimited;  so 
that  there  is  either  a  level  country  or 
water  behind  it    In  the  aftenuNO^ 
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having  a  few  honrs'  calm,  I  took  this 
opportunity  to  sound,  and  found 
twenty  fathoms  water  over  a  muddy 
bottom.  The  calm  was  succeeded  by 
a  light  breeze  from  the  north,  with 
which  we  stood  to  the  westward ;  and 
at  noon  the  next  day  we  were  in  the 
Latitude  of  59°  27',  and  the  Longi- 
tude of  219*  7'. 

We  now  found  the  coast  to  trend 
yery  much  to  the  west,  indininc 
hardly  anything  to  the  north ;  and 
as  we  had  the  wind  mostly  from  the 
westward,  and  but  little  of  it,  our 
progress  was  slow.  On  the  9th,  at 
noon,  the  Latitude  was  59°  80',  and 
the  Ix)ngitude  217°.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  nearest  land  was  nine  leacues 
distant,  and  Mount  St  Elias  bore 
N.  30°  K,  nineteen  leagues  distant 
This  mountain  lies  twelve  leagues 
inland,  in  the  Latitude  of  60°  27',  and 
in  the  Longitude  of  219°.  It  belongs 
to  a  ridge  of  exceedingly  high  moun- 
tains, that  may  be  reckoned  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fonner,  as  they  are 
only  divided  from  them  by  the  plain 
above  mentioned.  Th<^  extend  as 
far  to  the  west  as  the  Longitude  of 
217°,  where,  although  they  do  not 
end,  they  lose  much  of  ^eir  height, 
and  become  more  broken  and  divided. 

At  noon  on  the  10th  our  Latitude 
was  59°  51',  and  our  Longitude  215* 
56',  being  no  more  than  three  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  the  continent,  which 
extended  from  K  half  N.  to  NW. 
half  W.,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
To  the  westward  of  this  last  direction 
was  an  island  that  extended  from  N.  52* 
W.  to  S.  85*  W.,  distant  six  leagues. 
A  point  shoots  out  from  the  main 
toward  the  N£.  end  of  the  island, 
bearing  at  this  time  N.  80°  W.,  five 
or  six  leagues  distant.  This  point  I 
named  Cape  Suckling.  The  point  of 
the  cape  is  low:  but  within  it  is  a 
tolerably  high  hill,  which  is  diajoined 
from  the  mountains  by  low  land,  so 
that  at  a  distance  the  cape  looks  like 
an  island.  On  the  north  side  of  Cape 
Suckling  is  a  bay  that  appeared  to  oe 
of  some  extent,  and  to  be  covered 
from  most  winds.  To  this  bay  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  going  to  stop  our 
leak,  as  all  our  endeftvovrs  to  do  it  at 


sea  had  proved  ineffectnaL  With  this 
view  I  steered  for  the  Cape ;  but  as 
we  had  only  variable  light  breezes  we 
approached  it  slowly.  However,  be- 
fore night  we  were  near  enough  to 
see  some  low  land  spitting  out  from 
the  cape  to  the  NW.,  so  as  to  cover 
the  east  part  of  the  bay  from  the 
south  wind.  We  also  saw  some  small 
islands  in  the  bay,  and  elevated  rocks 
between  the  cape  and  the  north-east 
end  of  the  island.  But  still  there 
appeared  to  be  a  passage  on  both  sides 
of  these  rocks  ;  and  I  continued  steer- 
ing for  them  all  night,  having  from 
forty-three  to  twenty-seven  fathoms 
water,  over  a  muddy  bottom. 

At  4  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
wind,  which  had  been  mostly  at  NE., 
shifted  to  N.  This  being  against  us, 
I  gave  up  the  design  of  going  within 
the  island  or  into  the  bay,  as  neither 
could  be  done  without  loss  of  time. 
I  therefore  boie  up  for  the  west  end 
of  the  island.  The  wind  blew  faint, 
and  at  10  o'clock  it  fell  calm.  Being 
not  far  from  the  island,  I  went  in  a 
boat,  and  landed  upon  it  with  a  view 
of  seeing  what  lay  on  the  other  side ; 
but  finding  it  farther  to  the  hiUs  than 
I  expected,  and  the  way  being  steep 
and  woody,  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
design.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  a 
little  eminence  not  far  from  the  shore, 
I  left  a  bottle  with  a  paper  in  it  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  ships  and  the  date  of  our  dis- 
covery ;  and  along  with  it  I  enclosed 
two  silver  twopenny  pieces  of  his 
Majesty's  coin,  of  the  date  1772. 
These,  with  many  others,  were  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Rev.  Pr  Eave;^ 
and  as  a  mars  of  my  esteem  and  re- 
l^ard  for  that  f^tleman  I  named  the 
island,  after  him,  Eaye's  Island.  It 
is  eleven  or  twelve  leagues  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  N£.  and  SW.,  but 
its  breadth  is  not  above  a  league  or  a 
league  and  a  half  in  any  part  of  it. 
The  SW.  point,  which  bes  in  tiie 
Latitude  of  59*  49'  and  the  Longitude 
of  216*  58',  is  rerj  remarkable,  being 

^  Then  Sub-almoner  and  Chaplain 
to  his  Migesty,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Lincoln. 
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a  naked  rock  elevated  oonBiderably  |  shot  forth  tbeir  leaves.      Upon  the 

edges  of  the  diffa,  aod  an  aome  slop- 
ing ground,  the  aorfaoe  was  corend 


above  the  land  within  it     There  is 
also  an  elevated  rock  lying  off  it, 
which  from  some  points  of  view  ap- 
pears  like  a  rained  castle.     Towards 
the  sea  the  island  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  bare  sloping  cliffs,  with  a  beach, 
onlv  a  few  paoes  across  to  their  foot, 
of  large  pebble  stones,  intermixed  in 
some  places  with  a  brownish  clayey 
sand  which  the  sea  seems  to  deposit 
after  rolling  in,  having  been  washed 
down  from  the  higher  parts  bv  the 
rivulets  or  torrents.     Tne  clifu  are 
composed  of  a  bluish  stone  or  rock, 
in  a  soft  or  mouldering  state,  except 
in  a  few  j^laces.     There  are  parts  of 
the  shore  mterrupted  by  small  valleys 
and  gullies.     In  each  of  these  a  rivu» 
let  or  torrent  rushes  down  with  con- 
siderable impetuositv,  though  it  may 
be  sanposed  that  they  are  only  fur- 
nishea  from  the  snow,  and  last  no 
longer    than    till   it  is  all   melted. 
These  valleys  are  filled  with  .pine- 
trees,  which  grow  down  close  to  the 
entrance,  but  only  to  about  half-way 
up  the  higher  or  middle  part  of  the 
island.     The  woody  part  also  begins 
everywhere   immediately  above   the 
cliffs,  and  Ib  continued  to  the  same 
height  with  the  former,  so  that  the 
island  is  covered  as  it  were  with  a 
broad  girdle  of  wood  spread  upon  its 
side,  included  between  the  top  of  the 
cliffy  shore  and  the  higher  parts  in 
the  centre.     The  trees,  however,  are 
far    from    being    of   an    uncommon 
growth,  few  appearing  to  be  larger 
than  one  might  grasp  round  with  ms 
arms,  and  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high ;  so  that  the  only  purpose  they 
could  answer  for  shipping  would  m 
to  make  top-gallant-masts  and  other 
small  things.     How  far  we  may  judge 
of  the  size  of  the  trees  which  grow  on 
the  neighbouring  continent  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine.      But  it  was 
observed  that  none  larger  than  those 
we  saw  growing  lay  upon  the  beach 
amoDgst  the  dnft-wooo.      The  piue- 
trees  seemed  all  of  one  sort,  and  there 
was  neither  the  Canadian  pine  nor 
cypress  to  be  seen.     But  there  were  a 
few  which  appeared  to  be  the  alder, 
that  were  but  small,  and  had  not  yet 


with  a  kind  of  torf  about  half-a-foot 
thick,  which  seemed  composed  of  the 
common  moss,  and  the  top  or  upper 
part  of  the  island  had  almost  the  suns 
appearance  as  to  colour,  but  whaterer 
covered  it  seemed  to  be  thicker.  I 
found  amongst  the  trees  some  camnt 
and  hawbeny  bushes,  a  small  3^Uow- 
flowered  violet*  and  tne  leaves  of  soms 
other  plants  not  yet  in  flower,  piiti- 
cularly  one  which  Mr  Anderson  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  fferaeleum  of  Lin- 
nseus,  the  sweet  herb  which  SteUer, 
who  attended  Behring,  imagined  the 
Americans  here  dress  for  food  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  natives  ol*  £amts> 
chatka. 

We  saw  flving  about  the  wood  s 
crow,  two  or  three  of  the  white-headed 
eagles  mentioned  at  Kootks,  and 
another  sort  foU  as  large,  which  ap> 
peared  also  of  the  same  colour,  ct 
olacker,  and  hsd  only  a  white  brnsc 
In  the  passage  from  the  ship  to  th« 
shore  we  saw  a  great  many  fowls  tit- 
ting  unon  the  water,  or  flying  aboat 
in  nocks  or  pairs ;  the  chief  of  which 
were  a  few  ' '  quebrantahueaoa, "  divei^ 
ducks  or  large  petrels^  gulls,  shags, 
and  burres.  The  divers  were  of  tvo 
sorts :  one  very  laige,  of  a  black  ooi> 
our,  with  a  white  oreast  and  belh; 
the  other  smaller,  and  with  a  lon^ 
and  more  pointed  bill,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  oommon  guillemot.  The 
ducks  were  also  of  two  sorts,  om 
brownish,  with  a  black  or  deep  bloe 
head  and  neck,  and  perhaps  Uie  stone 
duck  described  by  Steller.  Theothen 
fly  in  larger  flocks,  but  are  smaller 
than  these,  and  are  of  a  dirty  black 
colour.  The  gulls  were  of  the  comnioo 
sort,  and  those  which  fly  in  flocki. 
The  shags  were  large  and  black  with 
a  white  spot  behind  the  wings  as  they 
flew,  but  probably  only  the  largvr 
water  cormorant  There  was  also  s 
single  bird  seen  flving  about,  to  ap» 
pearance  of  the  gull  kind,  of  a  snovy 
white  colour  with  black  along  part  u 
the  upper  side  of  its  wings.  I  owe  all 
these  remarks  to  Mr  Anderson.  At 
the  place  where  we  landed,  a  fox  came 
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from  the  verge  of  the  wood,  and  eyed 
us  with  ver^  little  emotion,  waUsing 
leisurely  without  any  signs  of  fear. 
He  was  of  a  reddish-yefiow  colour, 
like  some  of  the  skins  we  bought  at 
Kootka,  but  not  of  a  large  size.  •  We 
also  saw  two  or  three  little  seals  off 
shore,  but  no  other  animals  or  birds, 
nor  the  least  signs  of  inhabitants  hay- 
ing ever  been  upon  the  island.  I  re* 
turned  on  board  at  half-past  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  witn  a  light 
breeze  easterly,  steend  for  the  SW. 
of  the  island,  which  we  got  roimd  by 
8  o'clock,  and  then  stood  for  the 
westernmost  land  now  in  sight,  which 
at  this  time  bore  NW.  half  K.  On 
the  NW.  side  of  the  NE.  end  of 
Kaye's  Island  lies  another  island, 
stretching  SE.  and  NW.  about  three 
leagues,  to  within  the  same  distance  of 
the  NW.  boundary  of  the  bay  above 
mentioned,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Comptroller's  Bay. 

Next  morning  at  4  o'clock  Kaye's 
Island  was  still  in  sight,  bearing  £. 
quarter  S.  At  this  time  we  were 
about  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
main  ;  and  the  most  westom_part  in 
sight  bore  NW.  half  N.  We  had 
now  a  fresh  gale  at  ESE;  and  as  we 
advanced  to  the  NW.,  we  raised  land 
more  and  more  westerly,  and  at  last 
to  the  southward  of  west;  so  that  at 
noon,  when  the  Latitude  was  61**  11' 
and  the  Longitude  213*'  28',  the  most 
advanced  land  bore  from  us  SW.  by 
W.  half  W.  At  the  same  time,  the 
E.  point  of  a  lai^  inlet  bore  WN  W., 
three  leagues  distant  From  Comp- 
troller's Bay  to  this  point,  which  I 
name  Cape  Hinchingbroke,  the  direc- 
tion of  tne  coast  is  nearly  E.  and  W. 
Beyond  this  it  seemed  to  incline  to 
the  soathward;  a  direction  so  con- 
trary to  the  modem  charts  founded 
upon  the  late  Russian  discoveries, 
that  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  by 
the  inlet  before  us  we  should  find  a 
passage  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  land 
to  the  W.  and  SW.  was  nothing  but 
a  group  of  islands.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  wind  was  now  at  SE.,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  a  fo^  and  a  storm ; 
and  I  wanted  to  get  mto  tome  place 
to  stop  the  leak  before  we  enoountered 


another  gale.  These  reasons  induced 
me  to  steer  for  the  inlet,  which  we 
had  no  sooner  reached  than  the 
weather  became  so  fog^  that  we 
could  not  see  a  mile  bd^  us,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  secure  the 
ships  in  some  place  to  wait  for  a 
clearer  sky.  With  this  view  I  hauled 
close  under  Cape  Hinchingbroke,  and 
anchored  before  a  small  cove  a  little 
within  the  cape,  in  eight  &thoms 
water,  a  clayey  bottom,  and  about 
a  QPjarter  of  a  inile  from  the  shore. 

The  boate  were  then  hoisted  out, 
some  to  sound  and  others  to  fish.  The 
seine  was  drawn  in  the  cove,  but  with- 
out success,  for  it  was  torn.  At  some 
short  intervals  the  foe  cleared  away 
and  fl»ve  us  a  sight  of  the  lands  around 
us.  The  cape  bore  S.  %  W.  half  W., 
one  league  distant ;  the  W.  point  of 
the  inlet  SW.  bv  W.,  distant  five 
leagues ;  and  the  land  on  that  side  ex- 
tended as  far  as  W.  by  N.  Between 
this  point  and  NW.  by  W.  we  could 
see  no  land ;  and  what  was  in  the  last 
direction  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  westernmost  point  we 
had  in  sight  on  the  north  shore  bore 
NNW.  half  W.,  two  leagues  distant. 
Between  this  point  and  the  shore 
under  which  we  were  at  anchor,  is  a 
bay  about  three  leases  deep ;  on  the 
south-east  side  of  which  there  are  two 
or  three  ooves  such  as  that  before 
which  we  had  anchored,  and  in  the 
middle  some  rocky  islands.  To  these 
islands  Mr  Gore  was  sent  in  a  boat, 
in  hopes  of  shooting  some  eatable 
birds.  But  he  had  hardly  got  to 
them  before  about  twenty  natives 
made  their  appearance  in  two  lai^ 
canoes ;  on  which  he  thoufoht  proper 
to  return  to  the  ships,  ana  they  fol- 
lowed him.  Tliey  would  not  venture 
alongnde,  but  kept  at  some  distance, 
hallooing  aloud,  and  alternately  clasp- 
ing and  extending  their  arms ;  and  in 
a  short  time  b^in  a  kind  of  song, 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  those  at 
NootluL  Their  heads  were  also  pow- 
dered with  feathers.  One  man  neld 
out  a  white  gaxment,  which  we  inter- 
preted 88  a  sign  of  friendship;  and 
another  stood  up  in  the  canoe,  quite 
nakedy  for  almost  a  qnsiter  of  aahoor. 
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with  his  amis  stretched  out  like  a 
cross  and  motionless.  The  canoes 
were  not  constructed  of  wood  as  at 
King  George's  or  Nootka  Sonnd.  The 
frame  only,  being  slender  laths,  was 
of  that  substance;  the  outside  con- 
sisting of  the  skins  of  seals  or  of  such 
like  animals.^  Though  we  returned 
all  their  signs  of  friendship,  and  by 
every  expressive  gesture  tned  to  en- 
courage them  to  come  alongside^  we 
could  not  prevail.  Some  of  our  peo' 
pie  repeated  several  of  the  common 
words  of  the  Nootka  language,  such 
as  "seekemaile"  and  "mahook;"* 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  understand 
them.  After  receiving  some  presents 
which  were  thrown  to  them«  they 
retired  toward  that  part  of  the  shore 
whence  they  came;  giving  us  to 
understand  by  signs  that  they  would 
visit  us  again  the  next  morning.  Two 
of  them,  however,  each  in  a  small 
canoe,  waited  upon  us  in  the  night ; 
probably  with  a  design  to  pilfer  some- 
thing, thinking  we  should  be  all 
asleep,  for  they  retired  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  discovered. 

During  the  night  the  wind  was  at 
SSE.,  blowing  hard  and  in  squalls, 
with  rain  and  very  thick  weather. 
At  10  o'clock  next  morning  the  wind 
became  more  moderate,  and  the 
weather  bein^  somewhat  clearer  we 
got  under  sail,  in  order  to  look  out 
for  some  snug  place  where  we  might 
search  for  and  stop  the  leak :  our 
present  station  being  too  much  ex* 
posed  for  this  purpose.  At  first  I 
proposed  to  have  gone  up  the  bay 
Defore  which  we  had  anchored ;  but 
the  clearness  of  the  weather  tempted 
me  to  steer  to  the  northwsord,  farther 
up  the  flreat  inlet,  as  being  all  in  our 
way.  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the 
north-west  point  of  the  oay  above 
mentioned,  we  found  the  coast  on 
that  side  to  turn  short  to  the  esst- 
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^  Like  the  '*oomyaks,"  or  women's 
canoes,  of  the  Greenlanders ;  as  to 
which  Dr  Rae,  of  Arctic  renown,  has 

S'ven  such  a  pleasant  description  of 
s  experiences,  in  <*The   Land  of 
Desolation." 
•"Iron"  or  metal;  and  "barter." 


ward.  I  did  not  follow  it,  but  con- 
tinued our  eonrse  to  the  north,  for  s 
point  of  land  which  we  saw  in  that 
oirection.  The  natives  who  vidted 
us  the  preceding  evening  came  off 
again  in  the  morning,  in  five  or  six 
canoes,  but  not  till  we  were  under 
sail ;  and  although  thc^  followed  ns 
for  some  time  they  ooald  not  get  up 
with  us.  Before  two  in  the  afternoon 
the  bad  weather  returned  asain,  with 
so  thick  a  base  tiiat  we  oomdsee  no 
other  land  besides  the  point  just  men- 
tioned, which  we  reached  at  half-past 
four,  and  found  it  to  be  a  small  island, 
lying  about  two  miles  from  the  ad- 
jacent coast,  being  a  point  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  which  we  discovered 
a  fine  bay  or  rather  harboor.  To  ^ 
we  plied  up  under  reefed  topsails  and 
courses.  Tne  wind  blew  stroncF  at  SE., 
and  in  excessively  hard  sqnafis,  with 
rain.  At  intervals  we  comd  see  land 
in  every  direction ;  but  in  gencnl  the 
weather  was  so  fogey  that  we  ooold 
see  none  but  the  shores  of  the  bay 
into  which  we  were  plying.  In  pass- 
ing the  island  the  depth  of  water  was 
twenty-six  fathoms,  with  a  muddy 
bottom.  Soon  after  the  depth  in- 
creased to  sixty  and  seventy  fathoms^ 
a  rocky  bottom  ;  but  in  the  entnmoe 
of  the  bav  the  depth  was  from  thirty 
to  six  fathoms,  the  last  verr  near  th« 
shore.  At  length,  at  8  o\;Iock,  tht 
violence  of  the  squalls  obliged  ns  to 
anchor  in  thirteen  fathoms^before  ve 
had  got  so  far  into  the  bay  as  I  intend- 
ed ;  but  we  thought  onrselres  fortunate 
that  we  had  already  sufficiently  second 
ourselves  at  this  hour,  for  the  night 
was  exceedingly  storpiy. 

The  weather,  bad  as  it  was,  did  sot 
hinder  three  of  the  natives  from  pay- 
ing us  a  visit.  Thsy  came  off  in  two 
canoes ;  two  men  in  one,  and  one  is 
the  other,  being  the  number  each 
could  cany.  For  they  were  built  and 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  with 
those  of  the  Esouimanx ;  only  in  the 
one  were  two  holes  for  two  men  to  sit 
in,  and  in  the  other  but  one.  Each 
of  these  men  had  a  stick  abont  three 
feet  lonff,  with  the  large  feathers  or 
wing  of  Dirds  tied  to  it.  These  tbey 
frequently  held  up  to  us,  with  a  lieWf 
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as  we  jessed,  to  express  their  pacifio 
disposition.  The  treatment  these  men 
met  with  induced  many  more  to  visit 
ns,  between  one  and  two  the  next 
morning,  in  both  great  and  small 
canoes.  Some  yentnred  on  board  the 
ship,  but  not  till  some  of  oar  people 
haa  stepped  into  their  boats.  Amongst 
those  who  came  on  board  was  a  good- 
looking  middle-aged  man,  whom  we 
afterward  found  to  be  the  chiel  He 
was  clothed  in  a  dress  made  of  the 
sea-otter's  skin,  and  had  on  his  head 
such  a  cap  as  is  worn  by  the  people  of 
King  George's  Sound,  ornamented  wi^ 
sky-blue  ^ass  beads  about  the  size  of 
a  large  pea.  He  seemed  to  set  a  much 
higher  value  upon  these  than  upon 
our  white  glass  beads.  Any  sort  of 
beads,  however,  appeared  to  be  in  high 
estimation  with  these  people;  and 
they  readily  gave  whatever  they  had 
in  exchange  for  them,  even  their  fine 
sea-otter  skins.  But  here  I  must  ob- 
serve that  they  set  no  more  value  upon 
these  than  upon  other  skins»  wmch 
was  also  the  case  at  King  Qeorse's 
Sound  till  our  people  set  a  higher 
price  upon  them ;  and  even  after  that 
the  natives  of  both  places  would  sooner 
part  with  a  dress  made  of  these  than 
with  one  made  of  the  skins  of  \inld- 
cats  or  of  martins. 

These  people  were  also  desirous  of 
iron ;  but  they  wanted  pieces  eight  or 
ten  inches  long  at  least,  and  of  the 
breadth  of  three  or  four  fiuffers ;  for 
they  absolutely  rejected  smaU  pieces. 
Consequently  they  got  but  little  from 
us,  iron  having  by  this  time  become 
rather  a  scarce  article.  The  points  of 
some  of  their  spears  or  lances  were  of 
that  metal,  others  were  of  copper,  and 
a  few  of  bone,  of  which  the  points  of 
their  darts,  arrows,  &c.,  were  com- 
posed. I  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
chief  to  trust  himself  oelow  the  upper 
deck;  nor  did  he  and  his  companions 
remain  long  on  board.  But  wnile  we 
had  their  company  it  was  necessary 
to  watch  them  narrowly,  as  th^  soon 
betrayed  a  thievish  disposition.  At 
length,  after  beinff  about  three  or  four 
hours  alongside  the  Resolution,  they 
all  left  her  and  went  to  the  Discovery ; 
none  having  been  there  before  ezce])t 


one  man,  who,  at  this  time  came  from 
her,  and  immediately  returned  thither 
in  companjr  with  the  rest  When  I 
observed  this,  I  thought  this  man  had 
met  with  something  there  which  he 
knew  would  please  his  countrymen 
better  than  what  they  met  with  at 
our  ship.  But  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, as  will  soon  appear. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  sent  a 
boat  to  sound  the  head  of  the  bay. 
For  as  the  wind  was  moderate  I  had 
thoughts  of  laying  the  ship  ashore, 
if  a  convenient  place  could  be  found 
where  I  might  oegin  our  operations 
to  stop  the  leak.  It  was  not  long 
before  all  the  Americans  left  the  Dis- 
covery, and,  instead  of  returning  to 
us,  made  their  way  toward  our  boat 
employed  as  above.  The  officer  in 
her,  seeing  this,  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  was  followed  bv  all  the  canoes. 
The  boat's  crew  had  no  sooner  come 
on  board,  leaving  in  her  two  of  their 
number  by  way  of  a  guard,  than  some 
of  the  Americans  stepped  into  her. 
Some  presented  their  spears  before 
the  two  men ;  others  cast  loose  the 
rope  which  fastened  her  to  the  ship ; 
and  the  rest  attempted  to  tow  her 
away.  But  the  instant  they  saw  us 
preparing  to  oppose  them  they  let  her 
go^  stepped  out  of  her  into  canoes, 
and  made  signs  to  us  to  lay  down  our 
arms^  having  the  appearance  of  being 
as  pof ectljr  unconcerned  as  if  they  had 
done  nothing  anuss.  This,  though 
rather  a  more  daring  attempt,  was 
hardly  equal  to  what  they  had  medi- 
tated on  board  the  Discovery.  The 
man  who  came  and  carried  all  his 
countrymen  from  the  Resolution  to 
the  other  ship  had  first  been  on  board 
of  her ;  where,  after  looking  down  all 
the  hatchways,  and  seeing  nobody  but 
the  officer  of  the  watch  and  one  or  two 
more,  he  no  doubt  thought  they  might 
plunder  her  with  ease ;  espeoally  as 
she  lay  at  some  diitanoe  from  us.  It 
was  unquestionably  with  this  view 
that  they  all  repaired  to  her.  Several 
of  them,  without  any  ceremony,  went 
on  hotad,  drew  their  knives,  made 
signs  to  the  officer  and  people  on  deck 
to  keep  off,  and  b^gan  to  look  about 
them  for  plunder.     The  first  thing 
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they  met  with  was  the  mdder  of  one 
of  the  boats,  which  they  threw  over- 
board to  those  of  their  party  who  had 
remained  in  the  canoes.  Before  they 
had  time  to  find  another  object  that 
pleased  their  fancy,  the  crew  were 
alarmed,  and  began  to  come  upon 
deck  armed  with  catlasses.  On  see- 
ing this,  the  whole  company  of  plun- 
derers sneaked  off  into  their  canoes 
with  as  much  deliberation  and  indif- 
ference as  they  had  given  up  the  boat ; 
and  they  were  observed  deseribinff,  to 
those  wno  had  not  been  on  board,  now 
much  longer  the  knives  of  the  ship's 
crew  were  than  their  own.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  my  boat  was  on  the 
sounding  duty,  wmch  they  must  have 
seen,  for  the^  proceeded  directly  for 
her  after  their  oisappointment  at  the 
Discovery.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  their  visiting  us  so  very  early  in 
t  lie  morning  was  with  a  view  to  plunder, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  should 
find  every oody  asleep.  May  we  not 
from  these  circumstances  reasonably 
infer  that  these  people  are  unac- 
quainted with  fire-arms  f  For  cer- 
tainly, if  they  had  known  anything 
of  their  effect,  they  never  would  have 
dared  to  attempt  taking  a  boat  from 
under  a  ship's  guns  in  the  face  of 
above  100  men ;  for  most  of  my  people 
were  looking  at  them  at  the  venr  in- 
stant they  made  the  attempt.  How- 
ever, after  all  these  tricks,  we  had  the 
^ood  fortime  to  leave  them  as  ignorant 
in  this  respect  as  we  found  them  ;  for 
they  neither  heard  nor  saw  a  miuket 
fired  unless  at  birds. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  weigh  the 
anchor  to  proceed  urther  up  the  bay, 
it  began  to  blow  and  to  rain  as  hard 
as  before,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
veer  away  the  cable  again  and  lay  fast. 
Towards  the  evening,  finding  that  the 
gale  did  not  moderate,  and  that  it 
might  be  some  time  before  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  get  higher  up,  I  came 
to  a  resolution  to  heel  the  ship  where 
we  were  ;  and  with  this  view  moored 
her  with  a  kedge-anchor  and  hawser. 
In  heaving  the  anchor  out  of  the  boat, 
oneof  theseamen,  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness,  or  both,  was  car- 
tied  oveiboacd  by  thA  buoy-rope,  and 
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followed  the  anchor  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  very 
critical  situation  he  had  yreamot  oi 
mind  to  disengage  himseli,  and  come 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  irhtn 
he  was  taken  up  with  one  of  his  legs 
fracturedinaduigerouB manner.  Eany 
the  next  morning  we  gare  the  ship  a 
good  heel  to  port,  in  order  to  oome  at 
and  stop  the  leak.  On  ripping  off  the 
sheathinff,  it  was  found  to  be  in  the 
seams,  wnich  were  veiy  open  both  in 
and  under  the  wale ;  and  in  several 
places  not  a  bit  of  oakum  in  them. 
While  the  carpenters  were  nuJdng 
good  these  defects,  we  filled  iJl  oar 
emptr  water-casks  at  a  stream  bard  by 
the  ship.  The  wind  was  now  moder- 
ate, but  the  weather  was  thidk  and 
hazy,  with  rain.  The  natives,  who 
left  us  the  preceding  day,  when  the 
bad  weather  came  on,  paid  us  another 
visit  this  morning.  Those  who  came 
first  were  in  small  canoes;  otheis 
afterwards  arrived  in  lai^  boats,  ia 
one  of  which  were  twenty  women  and 
one  man,  besides  children. 

In  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  we  then 
found  ourselves  surrounded  on  eveiy 
side  by  land.  Our  station  was  on  thi 
east  side  of  the  sound,  in  a  place  whidi 
in  the  chart  is  distinguisiied  by  the 
name  of  Snug  Comer  Bay.  And  a 
very  snug  place  it  is.  I  went,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  ofBcen,  to  viev 
the  head  of  it;  and  we  found  that  it 
was  sheltered  from  all  winds,  with  a 
depth  of  water  from  seven  to  thics 
fathoms  over  a  muddy  bottom.  Tht 
land  near  the  shore  is  low,  part  eleir 
and  part  wooded.  The  clear  groond 
was  covered  two  or  three  feet  thick 
with  snow,  but  very  little  lay  in  the 
woods.  The  very  summits  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  were  covered  with 
wowl,  but  those  farther  inland  seemed 
to  be  naked  rocks  buried  in  snow. 

The  leak  being  stopped,  and  the 
sheathinji;  made  good  over  it,  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17tii 
we  weighed  and  steeroa  to  the  n<nth- 
westwi^  with  a  li^t  breese  at  £N£^ 
thinking  if  there  snould  be  any  pa»» 
ajB;e  to  the  north  thraagk  this  inkt 
that  it  must  be  in  that  <OrectioiL   Jd 
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length,  about  1  o'clock,  with  the 
amiBtance  of  our  boats,  we  got  to  an 
anchor  under  the  eastern  shore  in 
thirteen  fathoms  water,  and  about 
four  leagues  to  the  north  of  our  last 
station.  In  the  morning  the  weather 
had  been  yeiy  hazy,  but  it  afterwards 
cleared  un  so  as  to  give  us  a  distinct 
Tiew  of  all  the  land  round  us,  parti- 
c^arly  to  the  northward,  where  it 
seemed  to  dose.  This  left  us  but 
little  hopes  of  finding  a  peerage  that 
way,  or  indeed  in  any  other  direction, 
wimout  putting  out  again  to  sea. 

To  enable  xne  to  form  a  better  judg- 
ment, I  despatched  Mr  Gore  with  two 
armed  boats  to  examine  the  northern 
arm,  and  the  maiiter  with  two  other 
boats  to  examine  another  arm  that 
seemed  to  take  an  easterly  direction. 
Late  in  the  evening  they  both  returned. 
The  master  reported  that  the  arm  he 
had  been  sent  to  communicated  with 
that  from  which  he  had  last  com^ 
and  that  one  side  of  it  ^ras  only  formed 
by  a  group  of  islands.  Mr  Gore  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  seen  the  en- 
trance of  an  arm  which,  he  was  of 
opinion,  extended  a  long  way  to  the 
north-east,  and  that  prooably  by  it  a 
passage  mialit  be  founo.  On  the  other 
Land,  Mr  Koberts,  one  of  the  mates 
whom  I  had  sent  with  Mr  Gore  to 
sketch  out  the  parts  they  had  ex- 
amined, was  of  opinion  that  they  saw 
the  head  of  this  arm.  The  disagree- 
ment of  these  two  opinions,  and  the 
circumstance  already  mentioned  of  the 
flood-tide  entering  the  sound  from  the 
south,  rendered  the  existence  of  a 
passage  this  way  rery  doubtful.  And 
as  the  wind  in  the  morning  had  be- 
come favourable  for  fretting  out  to 
sea,  I  resolved  to  spend  no  more  time 
in  searching  for  a  passage  in  a  place 
that  promiseid  so  little  success.  Besides 
this,  I  considered  that  if  the  land  on 
the  west  should  prove  to  be  islands, 
agreeably  to  the  late  Russian  dis- 
coveries, we  could  not  fail  of  getting 
far  enough  to  the  north,  and  tuat  in 
good  time,  provided  we  did  not  lose 
the  season  in  searching  places  where 
a  passage  was  not  only  aoubtful  but 
improbable.  We  were  now  upwards 
of  520  leagues  to  the  westward  of  any 


part  of  Baffin's  or  of  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and  whatever  passage  there  may  be, 
it  must  be,  or  at  least  part  of  it  must 
lie,  to  the  north  of  Latitude  72^ 
Who  could  expect  to  find  a  passage 
or  strait  of  such  extent  ?  ^ 

"  [To  this  wide  inlet  which  he  had 
entered.  Cook  gave]  the  name  of 
Prince  William's  Sound,  and  hero 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  natives, 
in  dress,  language,  and  physicalpecu- 
liarities,  were  exactly  like  the  Esqui- 
maux of  Hudson's  Bay.  Beautifiil 
skins  were  obtained  in  plenty  firom 
these  people  for  a  rery  moaerate  price. 
On  proceeding  to  the  north-west,  a 
wide  inlet  was  discovered,  which  some 
ooi^ectured  might  be  a  strait  com- 
municating with  the  Northern  Ocean. 
It  was  deemed,  therefore,  advisable  to 
explore  it;  but  when  the  boate  had 
proceeded  as  high  as  Lat  61*  84',  or 
about  seventy  kagnes  from  the  en- 
trance, the  inlet  appeared  to  terminate 
in  a  small  river.  The  ships  now 
proceeded  to  the  west,  and  doubled  the 
great  promontory  of  Alashka ;  and,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  they  reached  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  American 
continent,  distant  only  thirteen  leagues 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia.  To 
this  headland  Cook  gave  the  name 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Crossing  the 
strait  to  the  western  shores,  he  anchor- 
ed near  the  coast  of  the  Tshuktzki, 
which  he  found  to  extend  many  de- 
grees farther  to  the  east  than  the 
position  assigned  to  them  in  the  ntaps 
of  that  day.  He  thus  ascertained  dis- 
tinctly the  width  of  the  strait  that 
separates  Asia  from  America ;  for 
though  Behring  had  sailed  through  it 
before,  he  had  not  descried  the  shores 
of  the  latter  continent,  and,  conse- 
quently, remained  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  his  discoveries.  Our 
navi^tors  now  pushed  forward  into 
the  Northern  Ocean,  when  they  soon 

^  The  synopsis  of  remainder  of 
Chapter  IV.  to  middle  of  Chapter 
IX.,  Book  ly.,  in  Original  Edition,  is 

S'ven  from  ''Maritime  and  Inland 
iscovery,"  in  Lardner's   "  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,"  yoL  iii.,  pp.  80^  8U 
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fell  in  with  ice,  wliich  gave  them 
reason  to  suspect  the  impossibility  of 
oontinaing  thoir  voyage  mnch  farther. 
At  length,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
when  alter  repeated  struggles  they  had 
attained  the  Latitude  ofTO"  ii\  they 
saw  the  ice  before  them,  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  forming  a 
compact  wall  about  six  feet  high  :  it 
was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  wal- 
ruses or  sea-horses,  which  though 
coarse  food,  were  preferred  by  the  sea- 
men  to  salt  provisions." 

We  now  stood  to  the  southward, 
and  after  running  six  leagues  shoaled 
the  water  to  seven  fathoms;  but  it 
soon  deepened  to  nine  fathoms.      At 
this  time  the  weather,  which  had  been 
hazy,  clearing  up  a  little;  we  saw  land 
extending  from  S.  to  SE.  by  £.  about 
three  or  four  miles  distant      The 
eastern  extreme  forms  a  point  which 
was  much  encumbered  with  ice ;  for 
which  reason  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Icy  Cape.     Its  latitude  is  70°  29'  and 
its  longitude  198'  20'.      The  other 
extreme  of  the  land  was  lost  in  tiie 
horizon,   so  that   there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its   being  a  continuation 
of  the  American   continent.      The 
Discovery  being  about  a  mUe  astern 
and   to   leeward,  found   less  water 
than  we  did;  and  tacking  on  that 
account,  I  was  obliged  to  tack  also 
to  prevent  separation.      Our  situa- 
tion was  now  more  and  more  critical. 
We  were  in  shoal  water,  upon  a  lee 
shore,  and  the  main  body  of  the  ice 
to  windward,  driving  down  upon  us. 
It  was  evident  that  if  we  remained 
much  longer  between  it  and  the  land, 
it  would  force  us  ashore,  unless  it 
should  happen  to  take  ike  ground 
before  us.     It  seemed  nearly  to  join 
the  land  to  leeward,  and  the  only  di- 
rection that  was  open  was  to  the  SW. 
After  making  a  short  board  to  the 
northward,  I  made  ^e  signal  for  the 
Discovery  to  tack,  and  tacked  myself 
at  the  same  time.     The  wind  proved 
rather  favourable ;  so  that  we  lay  up 
SW.  and  SW.  by  W. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
the  wind  veering  back  to  W.,  I  tacked 
to  the  north waid;  and  at  noon  the  | 


latitude  was  70*  6'  and  the  IcuiAtiute 
196*  42^.     In  this  aitaation  we  kid  a 
good  deal  of  drift-ioe  aboat  tsm,  uA 
the  main  ice  was  aboat  two  leaguts 
to  the  north.     At  half-past  one  we 
got  in  with  the  edge  of  it      It  was 
not  so  compact  as  that  which  we  had 
seen  to  the  northward ;   but  it  wsi 
too  close,  and  in  too  large  pieces,  to 
attempt  forcing  the  ahipa  throng  it 
On  the  ice  lay  a  prodigious  number 
of  sea-horses;^    and  aa  we  were  in 
want  of  fresh  provisiona,  the  boats 
from  each  ship  were  sent  to  get  some. 
By  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  hsd 
received  on  board  the  Beaolntion  nine 
of  these  animala,  which  till  now  we 
had  supposed  to  be  sea-cows ;  so  that 
we  were  not  a  little  diaappointed, 
especially  some  of  the  seamen,  who 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  bseii 
feasting  their  eyes  for  some  days  past 
Nor  would  they  have    been  disap- 
pointed now,  nor  have  known  the 
oifference,  if  we  had  not  happened  to 
have  one  or  two  on  board  who  had 
been  in  Greenland*  and  declared  what 
animals  these  were,  and  that  no  one 
ever  ate  of  them.     But  notwithstand- 
ing this  we  lived  npon  them,  as  kng 
as  they  lasted;  ana  there  were  few 
on  bofl^  who  did  not  prefer  them  to 
our  salt  meat     The  fat  at  first  is  ss 
sweet  as  marrow,  but  in  a  few  days  it 
grows  rancid,  unless  it  be  salted ;  in 
which  state  it  will  keep  moch  longer. 
The  lean  flesh  is  coarse,  black,  and 
has  rather  a  strong  taste ;   and  the 
heart  is  nearly  as  well  tasted  as  that 
of  a  bullock.    The  fat,  when  melted, 
yields  a  eood  deal  of  oil,  which  baznt 
ver^  well  in  lamps;  and  their  hides, 
which  are  very  tnick,  were  very  use- 
ful about  our  rigmng.      The  teeth  or 
tusks  of  most  of  them  were  at  this 
time  very  small;  even  some  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  these  animals 
had  them  not  exceeding  six  inches  in 
length.     From  this  we  concluded  that 
they  had  lately  shed  their  old  teeth. 
They  lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds 
upon  the  ice,  huddling  one  over  the 
other  like  swine ;  ana  roar  or  bray 
very  loud,  so  that  in  the  night  or  in 
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fo^y  ircather  they  gare  Qt  DOttcs  of 
the  Ticinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could , 
•ee  it  We  never  foond  the  whole 
h«rd  uleep,  »ame  being  alwaja  upon 
tfag  watch.  These,  on  the  appruiioh 
of  the  boat,  would  wake  thoaa  next 
to  them,  and  the  alarm  being  thus 
ffTviiullj  commnntcated,  the  wliole 
herd  woiUd  be  atralce  preaeutly.  But 
tiiey  were  wldom  Id  a  hurry  to  ^;vt 


1  at.  Theu  they  would  tumble 
one  over  the  other  into  the  ka  in  the 
utmoEt  confusion  ;  and  if  we  dij  not 
at  the  firat  discharge  kill  those  we 
fired  at,  we  generally  loat  them, 
though  tnortafiy  wounded.  They 
did  not  appear  to  ua  to  be  that  daa- 
gerooB  animal  some  authors  hav^  de- 
scribed, not  even  when  attaoke^l. 
They  are  rather  more  ao  to  apjvir- 
ance  than  in  reality.  Vast  QUiubtra 
of  them  would  follow  and  come  ulooe 
np  to  tbe  boats ;  bnt  the  flash  of  a 
oiuaket  in  the  pan,  or  eren  the  bare 
pointing  of  one  at  them,  woikld  seTid 
them  down  in  an  Instant.  'i'lje 
female  will  defend  the  yoong  one  to 
the  very  last,  and  attheeipenieuf  her 
own  life,  whether  in  the  watnr  ot 
upon  the  ice.  Nor  will  the  yaung 
one  quit  the  dam  though  she  be  J.ikI  ; 
BO  that  if  you  kill  one  yon  are  siirc  of 
the  other.  The  dam,  when  in  llie 
water,  holds  the  young  one  betwi^en 
her  fore-fina.  Why  they  ahonl^^  be 
called  Ma-hotMi  is  luurd  to  tay,  uiilens 
the  word  be  a  corruption  of  the  liu9- 
■ian  name  "morse,  for  they  hnve 
not  the  least  reaemblaoca  of  a  lioi^e. 
Tbia  is  without  doubt  tbesamp  nni- 
mal  that  U  found  in  the  Qnlf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  there  called  sea-ciiw. 
It  is  certainly  more  like  a  cow  than 
a  horse,  hat  this  likeness  consL-rts  I  n 
nothing  hut  tbe  snout.  In  short,  it 
is  an  animat  like  a  seal,  bnt  incom- 
parably larger.  The  dimensions  aoil 
weight  of  one,  which  was  none  of  the 
laigcst,  were  aa  follow*  : 

n      In 
Length  from  the  aaout  to  the 

toll Si 

Length  of  the  neck  from  the 

snout  to  tbe  shonlder-bone,  2  6 
Heiftbt  of  the  shoulder,        .    5    0 
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1 
Length  of  the  fins,  j  ^^   ■ 

Bwadthofthefins,^    ■ 


™'""'l  Depth,  .  .  .18 
Circumference  of  t^e  neck 

cloM  to  the  ear*,  .  .27 
Circumference  of  the  body  at 

the  shoulder,     .  .     7  10 

Circumference  near  the  hind 

From  the  snout  to  the  eyes,  .     0    7 

Weight  of  the  carcase,  without  "^ 

the  bead,  skin,  or  entrails,  SSI 

Head 41^ 

Skin 306 

I  conld  not  find  out  what  these  ani- 
mals feed  upon.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  maws  of  those  we  killed. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  for  some 
days   before   this  date  we  had  tn- 

Snently  teen  flocks  of  ducks  flying  to 
le  southward.  They  were  of  two 
sorts,  the  one  much  larger  than  the 
other.  The  largest  were  of  a  brown 
colour ;  and  of  the  small  sort  either 
the  dock  or  drake  was  black  and 
white,  and  the  other  brown.  Some 
said  they  saw  geese  also.  Does  not 
this  indicate  that  there  mast  be  land 
to  the  north  where  thsM  hirdi  find 
shelter  in  the  proper  season,  to  breed, 
and  whence  they  were  now  returning 
to  a  warmer  climate  t 

By  the  time  we  had  got  our  sea- 
horses on  board,  we  were  in  a  manner 
surroDuded  with  tbe  ice,  and  had  no 
way  left  to  clear  it  but  bj  standing  to 
the  southwatd  ;  which  was  done  till 
3  o'clock  next  morning,  with  a  gentle 
broere  wMterly,  and  for  the  most  part 
thick,  foggy  weather.  The  soundings 
were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms. 
We  then  tacked  and  stood  to  the  north 
till  10  o'clock,  when,  the  wind  veer* 
ing  to  the  northward,  we  directed  our 
eonne  to  the  W3W.  and  W.  At  two 
in  the  ufternoon  we  fell  in  with  the 
main  ice,  along  tbe  ed^  of  which  we 
kept;  being  partly  directed  by  th« 
roaring  of  the  sea-horsey  for  we  had 
a  very  thick  fog.    Thus  we  continnad 
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sailing  till  near  midnight,  when  we  got 
in  amongst  the  looee  ice,  and  heard 
the  anrge  of  the  sea  npon  the  main 
ice.  The  fog  being  rery  thick,  and 
the  wind  easterly,  I  now  hauled  to 
the  southward ;  and  at  10  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  the  fog  clearing  away, 
we  saw  the  continent  of  Amenca,  ez- 
tending  from  8.  by  E.  to  E.  by  S. ; 
and  at  noon  frx>m  SW.  half  S.  to  E., 
the  nearest  part  liye  leagues  distant 
At  this  time  we  were  in  the  Latitude 
of  69"  82'  and  in  the  Longitude  of 
195°  48' ;  and  as  the  main  ice  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  us,  it  is  evident 
that  it  now  covered  a  part  of  the  sea 
which  but  a  few  days  before  had  been 
clear,  and  that  it  extended  farther  to 
the  south  than  where  we  first  fell  in 
with  it.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  I  supposed  any  nart  of  this  ice 
which  we  had  seen  to  oe  fixed ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  ^rell  assured  that  the 
whole  was  a  movable  mass. 

Having  but  little  wind,  in  the 
afternoon  I  sent  the  master  in  a  boat 
to  try  if  there  was  any  current ;  but 
he  found  none.  I  continued  to  steer 
in  for  the  American  land  until  8 
o'clock,  in  order  to  get  a  nearer  view  of 
it,  and  to  look  for  a  harbour;  but 
seeing  nothing  like  one,  I  stood  again 
to  the  nort^  with  a  light  breeze 
westerly.  At  this  time  the  coast  ex- 
tended from  SW.  to  E.  ;  the  nearest 
part  four  or  five  leagues  distant.  The 
bonthem  extreme  seemed  to  form  a 
point,  which  was  named  Cape  Lis- 
Dume.  It  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  69" 
5'  and  in  the  Longitude  of  194*  42', 
and  appeared  to  be  pretty  high  land, 
even  down  to  the  sea.  But  there  may 
be  low  land  under  it  which  we  might 
not  see,  being  not  less  than  ten  leagues 
from  it  Everywhere  else,  as  we  ad- 
vanced northward,  we  had  found  a 
low  coast  from  which  the  land  rises 
to  a  middle  height  The  coast  now 
before  us  was  without  snow,  except  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  had  a  greenish 
hue ;  but  we  could  not  perceive  any 
wood  upon  it 

On  the  22d  the  wind  was  southerly, 
and  the  weather  mostly  foggy,  with 
sonic  intervals  of  sunshine.  At  eight 
iu  the  evenini;  it  ie\i  caAmtVfhvcK  con- 


tinued tiU  midnight,  when  we  heard 
the  sum  of  the  sea  e^ainst  the  ice, 
and  had  several  looee  pieoea  about  us. 
A  light  breeie  now  sprang  np  at  KS., 
and  as  the  fog  was  Tery  thick,  I 
steered  to  the  southward  to  dear  the 
ice.  At  8  o'clock  next  morning  the 
fog  dispersed,  and  I  hauled  to  the 
westward.  For  finding  that  I  could 
not  get  to  the  north  near  the  eoast 
on  account  of  the  ice^  I  resolved  to 
try  what  oould  be  done  at  a  distance 
from  it;  and  as  the  wind  seemed  to 
be  settled  at  N.  I  thon^ht  it  a  good 
opportunity.  As  we  adranoed  to  the 
W. ,  the  water  deepened  gradually  to 
twenty-eight  lathoma,  which  was  the 
most  we  luuL  With  the  northerly 
wind  the  air  was  raw,  sharp,  ani 
cold ;  and  we  had  fogs,  sunshine, 
showers  of  snow  and  eleet,  by  turns. 
At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  we 
fell  in  with  the  ioe.  At  noon,  it  ex- 
tended from  NW.  to  £.  by  N.,  and 
appeared  to  be  thick  and  compact 
At  this  time  we  were  by  obeervation 
in  the  Latitude  of  69*  86',  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  184*,  so  that  it  now  ap- 
peared we  had  no  better  proepeet  of 
getting  to  the  north  here  uian  nearer 
the  shore.  I  continued  to  stand  to 
the  westward  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  were  in  a  manner  embayed 
by  the  ioe,  which  apneared  high,  and 
very  dose  in  the  NW.  and  NE.  quar- 
ters, with  a  great  deal  of  looee  ice 
about  the  edge  of  the  main  fidd.  At 
this  time  we  had  baffling  light  winds» 
but  it  soon  fixed  at  S.,  and  increased 
to  a  fresh  gale,  with  showers  of  rain. 
We  got  the  tack  aboard  and  stretched 
to  the  eastward,  this  bdng  the  only 
direction  in  which  the  sea  was  detf 
of  ice. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  27th 
we  taoked  and  stood  to  the  W.,  and  at 
seven  in  the  evening  we  were  oloee  ia 
with  the  edge  of  the  ice,  which  lay  £N  E. 
and  WSW.,  as  far  each  way  as  the  eve 
could  reach.  Having  but  little  wind, 
I  went  with  the  boats  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  ioe.  I  found  it  consisting 
of  loose  pieces  of  various  extent,  and 
so  close  together  that  I  could  hardly 
enter  the  outer  etlge  with  a  boat;  anil 
it  was  OS  impossible  fur  the  shijB  to 
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enter  it  as  if  it  had  been  bo  many 
rocks.  I  took  particular  notice  that 
it  waa  all  pore,  transparent  ice,  except 
the  upper  surface,  which  waa  a  little 
porous.  It  appeared  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  frozen  snow,  and  to  have 
been  idl  formed  at  sea.  For  setting 
aside  the  improbability,  or  rather  im- 
possibility, of  such  huge  masses  float- 
ing out  of  rivers  in  which  there  is 
hudly  water  for  a  boat,  none  of  the 
productions  of  the  land  were  found 
incorporated  or  fixed  in  it,  which 
must  have  unayoidably  been  the  case 
had  it  been  formed  in  riven  either 
ffreat  or  smidL  The  pieces  of  ioe  that 
formed  the  outer  edge  of  the  field  were 
from  forty  to  fifty  yards  in  extent  to 
four  or  five ;  and  I  judged  that  the 
larger  pieces  reached  thirty  feet  or 
more  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  also  appeared  to  me  very  improb« 
able  that  this  ice  could  have  been  the 
production  of  the  preceding  winter 
alone ;  I  should  suppose  it  rather  to 
have  been  the  production  of  a  great 
many  winters.  Nor  was  it  less  im- 
probable, according  to  my  judgment, 
that  the  little  that  remained  of  the 
summer  could  destroy  the  tenth  part 
of  what  now  subsisted  of  this  mass ; 
for  the  sun  had  already  exerted  upon 
it  the  full  influence  of  its  rays.  Indeed 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sun  contri- 
butes very  little  toward  reducing  these 
great  masses.  For  although  that 
luminary  is  a  considerable  whue  above 
the  horizon,  it  seldom  shines  out  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and 
is  not  seen  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion. It  is  the  wind,  or  rather  the 
waves  raised  by  the  wind«  that  bring 
down  the  bulk  of  these  enormous 
masses,  by  grinding  one  piece  against 
another,  aud  by  undermining  and 
washing  away  those  parts  that  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  surge  of  the  sea.  This 
was  evident  from  our  observing  that 
the  upper  surface  of  many  pieces  had 
been  partly  washed  away,  while  the 
base  or  unaer  part  remained  firm  for 
several  fathoms  round  that  which  ap- 
peared above  water,  exactly  like  a 
shoal  round  an  elevated  rock.  We 
measured  the  depth  of  water  upon 
one,  and  found  it  to  be  fifteen  feet,  so 


that  the  shins  mi|^t  have  sailed  over 
it.  If  I  had  not  measured  this  depth 
I  should  not  have  believed  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  weight  of  ice  above  the 
surface  to  have  sunk  the  other  so 
much  below  it.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  more  ice  is  destroyed  in  one 
stormy  season  than  is  formed  in  seve- 
ral winters,  and  an  endless  accumula- 
tion is  prevented.  But  that  there  is 
always  a  remaining  store,  every  one 
who  has  been  upon  the  spot  will  con- 
clude, and  none  but  closet-studying 
philosophers  will  dispute.  A  thick 
fog  which  came  on  wnile  I  was  thus 
employed  with  the  boats  hastened  me 
aboard  rather  sooner  than  I  could 
have  wished,  with  one  sea-horse  to 
each  ship.  We  had  killed  more,  but 
could  not  wait  to  bring  them  with  us. 
The  number  of  these  animals  on  all 
the  ice  that  we  had  seen  is  almost  in- 
credible. We  spent  the  night  stand- 
ing off  and  on  amongst  the  drift  ice ; 
and  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  fog  having  partly  dispersed,  boats 
firom  each  ship  were  sent  for  sea- 
horses. For  by  this  time  our  people 
beean  to  relish  them,  and  those  we 
had  procured  before  were  all  consumed. 
At  noon  our  Latitude  was  69**  17',  our 
Longitude  188^  At  2  o'clock,  having 
got  on  board  as  much  marine  beef  as 
was  thought  necessary,  and  the  wind 
ft-eshening  at  SSE.,  we  took  on  board 
the  boats  and  stretched  to  the  SW. 
But  not  being  able  to  weather  the  ice 
upon  this  tack,  or  to  go  through  it, 
we  made  aboard  to  the  £.  till  8  o'clock, 
then  resumed  our  course  to  the  SW., 
and  before  midnight  were  obliged  to 
tack  again  on  account  of  the  ice. 
Soon  uter  the  wind  shifted  to  tho 
NW.,  blowing  a  stiff  gale,  and  we 
stretched  to  the  SW.  close  hauled. 

In  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  saw 
the  main  ice  to  the  northward,  and 
not  long  after,  land  bearing  SW.  by 
W.  PraMUtly  after  this  more  land 
showed  itself^  oearin^  W.  It  showed 
itself  in  two  hills  like  islands,  but 
afterwards  the  whole  appeared  con- 
nected. As  we  approached  the  land, 
the  depth  of  water  decreased  very  fast, 
so  that  at  noon,  when  we  tacked,  we 
had  only  eight  fathoms,  bein^  tb^x^^ 
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miles  from  the  coast,  which  extended 
from  S.  80*  E.  to  N.  60'  W.      This 
last  extreme  terminated  in  a  bluff 
point,  being  one  of  the  hills  above 
mentioned.    The  weather  at  this  time 
was  yeary  hazy,  with  drizzling  rain, 
but  soon  after  it  cleared,  especially  to 
the  southward,  westward,  and  north- 
ward.     This  enabled  us  to  have  a 
pretty  good  yiew  of  the  coast,  which 
in  every  respect  is  like  the  opposite 
one  of  America ;  that  is,  low  land 
next  the  sea,  with  elevated  land  far- 
ther back.     It  was  perfectly  destitute 
of  wood,   and  even  snow,  but  was 
probably  covered  with  a  mossy  sub- 
stance that  gave  it  a  brownish  cast. 
In  the  low  ground  lying  between  the 
high  land  and  the  sea  was  a  lake  ex- 
tending to  the  S£.  farther  than  we 
could    see.       As  we  stood   off,   the 
westernmost  of  the  two  hills  before 
mentioned  came  open  off  the  bluff 
point  in  the  direction  of  NW.      It 
nad  the  appearance  of  being  an  island ; 
but  it  might  be  joined  to  the  other 
by  low  land,  though  we  did  not  see 
it ;  and  if  so  there  is  a  two-fold  point, 
with  a  bay  between  them.   This  point, 
which  is  steep  and  rocky,  was  named 
Cape  North.     Its  situation  is  nearly 
in  the  Latitude  of  68"  56',  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  180*  61'.      The  coast 
beyond  it  must  take  a  very  westerly 
direction,  for  we  could  see  no  land  to 
the  northward  of  it,  though  the  hori- 
zon was  there  pretty  clear.      Being 
desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  coast 
to  the  westward,  we  tacked  again  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  tmnking 
we  could  weather  Cape  North ;  but 
finding  we  could  not,  the  wind  fresh- 
ening, a  thick  fog  coming  on  ¥rith 
much  snow,  and  being  feamd  of  the 
ice  coming  down  upon  us,  I  gave  up 
the  design  I  had  formed  of  plying  to  the 
westwara,  and  stood  off  snore  again. 
The  season  was  now  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  time  when  the  frost  is  ex- 
pected to  set  in  so  near  at  hand,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
prudence  to  make  any  further  at- 
tempts to  find  a  passage   into  the 
Atlantic  this  year  m  any  direction, 
so  little  was  the  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing.    My  atteutioti  waA  ivow  directed 


toward  finding  out  some  place  where 
we  might  supply  ourselves  with  wood 
and  water ;  and  the  object  uppennost 
in  my  thoughts  was  how  i  iboold 
spend  the  winter  so  as  to  make  some 
improvements  in  geography  and  navi- 
gation, and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a 
condition  to  return  to  the  north  is 
further  search  of  a  passage  the  ensmng 
summer. 


CHAPTER   V.» 

After  having  stood  off  till  we  got 
into  eighteen  fathoms  water,  1  bon 
up  to  the  eastward  along  the  coast, 
which  by  this  time  it  was  pretty  ev- 
tain  could  only  be  the  continent  of 
Asia.  As  the  wind  blew  &esh,  with 
a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  thick 
mist,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with 
great  caution.  I  therefore  brought  to 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  night. 

At  daybreak  on  the  30th  we  made 
sail,  and  steered  such  a  course  as  I 
thought  would  bring  us  in  wiUi  the 
Iimd,  being  in  a  great  measure  guided 
by  the  lead ;  for  the  weather  was  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  it  snowed  ino»- 
santly.  At  ten  we  got  eight  of  the 
coast,  bearing  SW.  four  miles  distant, 
and  presently  after,  having  ahoaled 
the  water  to  seven  fathoms,  we  hauled 
off.  At  this  time  a  very  low  p<»nt  or 
spit  bore  SSW.  four  miles  distant,  to 
tne  £.  of  which  there  appeared  to  bt 
a  narrow  channel  leading  into  somt 
water  that  we  saw  over  the  point 
Probably  the  lake  before  mentionei 
communicates  here  with  the  sea.  At 
noon,  the  mist  dispersing  for  a  short 
interval,  we  had  a  tolerably  good  viev 
of  the  coast,  which  extended  from 
SE.  to  NW.  by  W.  Some  parte  ap- 
peared higher  than  others,  but  is 
Eneral  it  was  very  low,  with  high 
ad  farther  up  the  country.  Tb« 
whole  was  now  covered  with  snow, 
which  had  lately  fallen,  onite  down 
to  the  sea.  I  oontinuea  to  ran^ 
along  the  coast  at  two  leagues'  dis- 
tance till  ten  at  night,  when  we 
hauled  off;  but  we  resumed  our  course 

«      II      >  J  M  ^   ■  ^m^^  ■     I  -1-  ■ T-i ■ ~^ m-^^^^^      _i__j I  ^^ 

1  Chapter  X.  in  Original  Edition. 
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next  morning  toon  after  daybre&k, 
when  we  got  sight  of  the  coast  again, 
extending  from  W.  to  S£.  by  S.  At 
eight  the  eastern  part  bore  S.,  and 
proved  to  be  an  ishuid,  which  at  noon 
bore  SW.  half  S.  four  or  fire  miles 
distant.  It  is  about  fonr  or  five  miles 
ia  circuit,  of  a  middling  height,  with 
a  steep,  rocky  coast,  situated  about 
three  leagues  from  the  main,  in  the 
Latitude  of  67°  45',  and  distinguished 
in  the  chart  by  the  name  of  Bumey's 
Island.  The  inland  countiT  here- 
abouts is  full  of  hills,  some  of  which 
are  of  a  considerable  height.  The 
land  was  covered  with  snow,  except  a 
few  spots  upon  the  sea-coast,  which 
still  continued  low,  but  less  so  than 
farther  westward.  For  the  two  pre- 
ceding days  the  main  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  had  been 
yery.  little  abore  the  freezing  point, 
and  often  below  it;  so  that  the  water 
in  the  vessels  upon  the  deck  was  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice. 

I  continued  to  steer  SSE.,  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  till  five 
in  the  afternoon,  when  land  was  seen 
bearing  S.  50"  £.,  which  we  presently 
found  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
coast,  and  hauled  up  for  it.  Being 
abreast  of  the  eastern  land  at  ten  at 
night,  and  in  doubts  of  weathering  it, 
we  tacked  and  made  a  board  to  the 
westward  till  past  one  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  we  stood  again  to  the  K, 
and  found  that  it  was  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  keep  our  distance  from 
the  coast ;  the  wind  bein^  exceedingly 
unsettled,  varying  continually  from 
N.  to  NE.  At  half-an-hour  past 
eight,  the  eastern  extreme  above 
mentioned  bore  S.  by  £.  six  or  seven 
niiles  distant.  At  the  same  time  a 
headland  appeared  in  sight  bearing 
K  by  S.  half  S.,  and  soon  after  we 
coula  trace  the  whole  coast  lying  be- 
tween them,  and  a  small  islfuid  at 
some  distance  from  it.  The  coast 
seemed  to  form  several  rocky  points, 
connected  by  a  low  shore,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  a  harbour. 
At  some  distance  from  the  sea  the 
low  land  appeared  to  swell  into  a 
number  of  hills.  The  highest  of  these 
were  covered  with  snow,  and  in  other 
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respects  the  whole  country  seenMl 
naked.  At  seven  in  the  evening  two 
points  of  land,  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  eastern  head,  opened  off  it 
in  the  direction  of  S.  37  £.  I  was 
now  well  assured  of  what  I  had  be- 
lieved before,  that  this  was  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tschutski,  or  the  north-east 
coast  of  Asia,  and  that  thus  far  Beh- 
ring  proceeded  in  1728 ;  that  is,  to 
this  head,  which  Muller  says  is  called 
Serdze  Eamen,  on  account  of  a  rock 
upon  it  shaped  like  a  heart  But  I 
conceive  that  Mr  MuUer's  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  these  parts  is  very 
imperfect.  There  are  many  elevated 
rocks  upon  this  cape,  and  possibly 
some  one  or  other  of  them  may  have 
the  shape  of  a  heart.  It  is  a  pretty 
lofty  promontory,  with  a  steep  rocky 
cliff  facing  the  sea,  and  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  67°  8',  and  in  the  Longi- 
tude of  188'  11'.  To  the  eastward  of 
it  the  coast  is  high  and  bold  ;  but  to 
the  westward  it  is  low,  and  trends 
NNW.  and  NW.  by  W.,  which  is 
nearly  its  direction  all  the  way  to  Cape 
North.  The  soimdings  are  everywhere 
the  same  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  shore,  which  is  also  the  case  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  America.  The 
greatest  depth  we  found  in  ranging 
along  it  was  twenty-three  fathoms. 
And  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather, 
the  soundings  are  no  bad  guide  in 
sailing  along  either  of  these  shores. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
2d  the  most  advanced  land  to  the  SE. 
bore  S.  25°  £.,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  had  the  appearance  of  being  an 
island.  But  the  thick  snow  showers 
which  succeeded  one  another  pretty 
fast,  and  settled  upon  the  land,  hid 
great  part  of  the  coast  at  this  time 
from  our  sight.  Soon  after,  the  sim, 
whose  face  we  had  not  seen  for  near 
five  days,  broke  out  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  showers,  and  in  some 
measure  freed  the  coast  frx)m  the  fog, 
so  that  we  had  a  sight  of  it,  and 
found  the  whole  to  be  connected. 
The  wind  still  continued  at  N.,  the 
air  was  cold,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  never  rose  above  85*  and 
was  sometimes  as  low  as  30°.  At 
noon,  the  observed  Latitude  waa^flT 
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87'.  We  had  now  fjEdr  weather  and 
sunshine;  and  as  we  ranged  along 
the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
we  saw  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  some  of  their  habitations,  which 
looked  like  little  hillocks  of  earth. 
In  the  eyening  we  passed  the  Eastern 
Cape,  or  the  point  above  mentioned, 
from  which  the  coast  changes  Its 
direction  and  trends  SW.  It  is  the 
same  point  of  land  which  we  had 
passed  on  the  11th  of  August.  They 
who  believed  implicitly  in  Mr  St»h- 
lin's  map  then  thouffnt  it  the  east 
point  of  nis  island  Auishka ;  but  we 
nad  by  this  time  satisfied  ourselves 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  eastern 
promontory  of  Asia,  and  probably  the 
proper  Tschukotskoi  Noss,  thougn  the 
promontory  to  which  Behiing  gave 
that  name  is  farther  to  the  S  W.  It 
is  a  peninsula  of  considerable  height, 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  very  low 
and,  to  appearance,  narrow  neck  of 
land.  It  snows  a  steep  rocky  cliff 
next  the  sea,  and  off  the  very  point 
are  some  rocks  like  spires.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Latitude  of  66°  6',  and 
in  the  Longitude  of  190*  22',  and  is 
distant,  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  American  coast,  thirteen  leagues, 
in  the  direction  of  N.  53"  W.  The 
land  about  this  promontory  is  com- 
posed  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  former 
terminate  at  the  sea  in  steep  rocky 
points,  and  the  latter  in  low  shores. 
The  hills  seemed  to  be  naked  rocks, 
but  the  valleys  had  a  greenish  hue, 
but  destitute  of  tree  or  snrub.  ^ 

After  passing  the  cape,  I  steered 
SW.  half  W.,  for  the  northern  point 
of  St  Laurence  Bay,  in  which  we  had 
anchored  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 
We  reached  it  by  8  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  saw  some  of  the  inha- 

^  Deshniew's  voyage  in  1648,  in 
Quest  of  the  AnacUr  River,  is  consi- 
aered  the  only  oue  before  Cook's  in 
which  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Asia  was  doubled.  The  Cossack  navi- 
^tor  set  out  from  the  Eolima  river 
in  northern  Siberia,  and  passed  south- 
wards through  Behring's  Straits — ^not 
then,  of  course,  so  named,  or  named 
tt  all — ^to  the  mouih  of  the  Anadir. 


bitants  at  the  place  where  I  had  seen 
them  before,  as  well  as  sereral  otiien 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  \mj.  None 
of  them,  nowever,  sttempted  to  come 
off  to  us ;  which  seemed  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  weather  was  h.rm> 
able  enough,  and  those  whom  we  had 
lately  visited  had  no  reasoii  that  I 
know  of  to  dislike  oar  company. 
These  people  must  be  the  Tachutski ; 
a  nation  that,  at  the  time  Mr  Mnller 
wrote,  the  Russiaiis  had  not  been  aUe 
to  conquer.  And  from  the  whole  of 
their  conduct  with  us  it  appears  tiiat 
they  have  not  as  yet  brought  them 
under  subjection ;  though  it  isobyioiu 
that  they  must  have  a  trade  with  the 
Russians,  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  some  neighbouring  nation,  as  ne 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  ^eir 
being  in  possession  of  the  spontooni, 
in  particular,  of  which  we  took  notice. 
This  Bay  of  St  Laurence*  is  at  leait 
five  leagues  broad  at  the  entranct^ 
and  four  leagues  deep,  narrowing  to- 
ward the  bottom,  wnere  it  appealed 
to  be  tolerably  well  sheltered  from  th« 
sea-winds,  provided  there  be  saffideat 
depth  of  water  for  ships.  I  did  not 
wait  to  examine  ait,  although  I  wn 
very  desirous  of  finding  an  harbour  in 
those  parts  to  which  I  might  resort 
next  spring.  But  I  wanted  one  whoe 
wood  might  be  got,  and  I  knew  that 
none  was  to  be  found  here.  From  thi 
south  point  of  this  bay,  which  lies  ia 
the  Latitude  of  65**  SO',  the  eoaK 
trends  W.  by  S.  for  about  nine  leagneai 
and  there  forms  a  deep  bay  or  nver ; 
or  else  the  land  there  is  so  low  thst 
we  could  not  see  it.  At  one  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  direction  of  our 
course,  we  saw  what  was  first  takes 
for  a  rock  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  adead 
whale,  which  some  natives  of  tht 
Asiatic  coast  had  kiUed  and  were  tov- 

'  Captain  Cook  ^[ives  it  this  name, 
having  anchored  in  it  on  St  Laurence's 
day,  August  10.  It  is  remarkahU 
that  Behring  sailed  past  this  voy 
place  on  the  10th  of  Aogost  1728; 
on  which  account  the  neighbonring 
island  was  named  by  him  after  tht 
same  saint — Note  m  On^tnoi  £(i¥ 
turn. 
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ing  ashore.  They  seemed  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  fish  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  ns.  This  was  unneces- 
sary ;  for  we  pnrsned  our  course  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  them. 

At  daybreak  on  the  4th  I  hauled  to 
the  NW.,  in  order  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  ike  inlet  seen  the  preceding 
day ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  veering 
to  that  direction  I  gave  up  the  design, 
and,  steering  to  the  southward  along 
the  coast,  p^sed  two  bays,  each  about 
two  leagues  deep.  The  northernmost 
lies  before  a  hill  which  is  remarkable 
by  being  rounder  than  any  other  upon 
the  coast;  and  there  is  an  island 
lying  before  the  other.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  be  a  sufficient 
depth  for  ships  in  either  of  these  bays, 
as  we  always  met  with  shoal  water 
when  we  edged  in  for  the  shore.  The 
country  here  is  exceedingly  hilly  and 
naked.  In  several  places  on  the  low 
ground  next  the  sea  were  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  natives :  and  near  all  of 
them  were  erected  stages  of  bones, 
such  as  before  described.  These  may 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  account 
of  their  whiteness.  At  noon  the  Lati- 
tude was  64**  88'  and  the  Lon^tude 
188**  15' ;  the  southernmost  pomt  of 
the  main  in  sight  bore  S.  48"  W.,  and 
the  nearest  shore  about  three  or  four 
leagues  distant  B^  this  time  the 
wind  had  veered  again  to  the  N.,  and 
blew  a  gentle  breeze.  The  weather 
was  clear,  and  the  air  cold.  I  did 
not  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
as  I  found  that  it  took  [a  westerly 
direction  toward  the  Gulf  of  Anadir, 
into  which  I  had  no  inducement  to 
go,  but  steered  to  the  southward,  in 
order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Island  of 
St  Ijaurence,  discovered  by  Behring  ; 
which  accordingly  showed  itself,  and 
at  8  o'clock  in  tne  evening  it  bore  S. 
20**  E.,  by  estimation,  eleven  leagues 
distant.  At  the  same  time  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  the  mainland  bore 
S.  83"  W.,  distant  twelve  leagues. 
I  take  this  point  to  be  the  point  which 
Behring  calls  the  East  Point  of  Su- 
chotski,  or  Cape  Tschukotskoi;  aname 
which  he  gave  it,  and  with  propriety, 
because  it  was  £rom  this  part  of  the 
coast  that  the  natives  came  off  to  him 


who  called  themselves  of  the  nation  of 
the  TschutskL  I  make  its  Latitude 
to  be  64*  18'  and  its  Longitude  186* 
86'. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Beh- 
ring, I  must  say  that  he  has  delineated 
the  coast  very  well,  and  fixed  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points 
better  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  methods  he  had  to  go  by.  This 
judCTient  is  not  formed  from  Mr 
MuSer's  account  of  the  voyage,  or  tho 
chart  prefixed  to  his  book  ;  out  from 
Dr  Campbell's  account  of  it  in  his 
edition  of  Harris's  Collection,  and  a 
map  thereto  annexed,  which  is  both 
more  circumstantial  and  accurate  than 
that  of  Mr  Muller.  The  more  I  was 
convinced  of  my  being  now  upon  tho 
coast  of  Asia,  the  more  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  Mr  St8ehlin*s  map  of  the 
New  Northern  Archipelago  with  my 
observations ;  and  1  nad  no  way  to 
account  for  the  great  difference,  but 
by  supposing  that  I  had  mistaken 
some  part  of  what  he  calls  the  Island 
of  Alashka  for  the  American  contin- 
ent, and  had  missed  the  channel  that 
separates  them .  Admitting  even  this, 
there  would  still  have  been  a  consider- 
able difference.  It  was  with  me  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  to  clear 
up  this  point  the  present  season,  that 
I  might  have  but  one  object  in  view 
the  next.  And,  as  these  northern 
isles  are  represented  by  him  as  abound- 
ing with  wood,  I  was  in  hopes,  if  I 
should  find  them,  of  getting  a  supply 
of  that  article,  which  we  now  began  to 
be  in  great  want  of  on  board.  With 
these  views  I  steered  over  for  the 
American  coast,  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  thenextdaysaw  land  bearing 
three-quarters  E.,  which  we  took  to  be 
Anderson's  Island  or  some  other  land 
near  it,  and  therefore  did  not  wait  to 
examine  it.  On  the  6th,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  we  got  sight  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast  near  Sledge  Island  ;  and  at 
six  the  same  evening  this  island  bore 
N.  6*  £.,  ten  leagues  distant,  and  the 
easternmost  land  in  sight  N.  49"  E. 
If  any  part  of  what  I  h^  supposed  to 
be  American  coast  could  possibly  be 
the  Island  of  Alashka,  it  was  that  now 
before  us ;  and  in  that  oaae  I  ^&su^ 
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have  missed  the  channel  between  it 
and  the  main,  by  steering  to  the  west 
instead  of  the  east  after  we  first  fell 
in  with  it.  I  was  not,  therefore,  at  a 
loss  where  to  go  in  order  to  clear  up 
these  doubts. 

At  eight  in  the  evenine  of  the  7th 
we  had  got  close  in  witn  the  land. 
Sledge  Island  bearing  N.  85"  W., 
eight  or  nine  leagues  distant ;  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  K.  70** 
£.,  with  high  land  in  the  direction 
of  £.  by  N.,  seemingly  at  a  great  dis- 
tance beyond  the  pomt  At  this  time 
we  saw  a  light  ashore,  and  two  canoes 
filled  with  people  coming  off  toward 
us.  I  brought  to,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  come  up.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose  ;  for,  resisting  all  the  signs 
of  friendship  we  could  exhibit,  they 
kept  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
miie,  so  that  we  left  them  and  pur- 
sued our  course  along  the  coast.  At 
one  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  finding 
the  water  shoal  pretty  fast,  we  dropped 
anchor  in  ten  fathoms,  where  we  lay 
until  daylight,  and  then  resumed  our 
course  along  the  coast,  which  we  found 
to  trend  £.  and  E.  half  S.  At  seven  in 
the  evening  we  were  abreast  of  a  point 
lying  in  the  Latitude  of  64"  21',  and  in 
the  Longitude  of  197" ;  beyond  which 
the  coast  takes  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion. At  eight  this  point,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  Uape  Darby, 
bore  8.  62*  W.  ;  the  northernmost 
land  in  sight,  N.  32"  £. ;  and  the 
nearest  shore  three  miles  distant  In 
this  situation  we  anchored  in  thir- 
teen fathoms  water,  oyer  a  muddy 
bottom. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  we  weigh- 
ed and  sailed  luong  the  coast.  Two 
islands,  as  we  supposed  them  to  be, 
were  at  this  time  seen  ;  the  one  bear- 
ing S.  70"  £.  and  the  other  £.  Soon 
after,  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  coast 
covered  with  wood ;  an  agreeable  sight, 
to  which  of  late  we  had  not  been 
accustomed.  As  we  advanced  to  the 
north,  we  raised  land  in  the  direction 
of  N£.  half  N.,  which  proved  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  coast  we  were 
upon.  We  also  saw  high  land  over 
the  islands,  seemingly  at  a  good  dis- 
tance beyond  ihem.  ThSaTittathou^t 


to  be  the  continent,  and  the  other 
land  the  Island  of  AlmtKTr*  Bat  it 
was  already  doubtful  whether  wt 
should  find  a  passage  between  them ; 
for  the  water  showed  insensibly  as 
we  advanced  farther  to  the  north.  In 
this  situation,  two  boats  were  sent  to 
sound  before  the  ships  ;  and  I  ofdoed 
the  Discovery  to  lead,  keeping  neariy 
in  the  mid-channel  between  the  coast 
on  our  larboard  and  the  northernmost 
island  on  our  starboard.  Thus  we 
proceeded  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when,  having  passed  t^e  island,  we 
had  not  more  than  three  fathoms  and 
a  half  of  water ;  and  the  Resolutioa 
at  one  time  brought  the  mud  up  from 
the  bottom.  More  water  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  channel ;  for, 
with  the  ships  and  boats,  we  had  tried 
it  from  side  to  side.  I  therefore 
thought  it  high  time  to  return,  espe- 
cially as  the  wind  was  in  soch  t 
quarter  that  we  must  ply  back.  But 
what  I  dreaded  most  was  the  wind 
increasing,  and  raising  the  sea  into 
waves,  so  as  to  put  the  ships  in  dan- 
ger of  striking.  At  this  time  a  head- 
land on  the  west  shores  which  ii 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bald 
Head,  bore  N.  by  W.,  one  le^ae 
distant  The  coast  beyond  it  extend- 
ed as  far  as  N£.  by  K.,  where  it 
seemed  to  end  in  a  point,  bdund 
which  the  coast  of  the  hich  land,  seen 
over  the  islands,  stretchM  itself ;  and 
some  thought  they  could  trace  wheff 
it  joined.  On  the  west  side  of  BaM 
Head  the  shore  forms  a  bay,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  low  beach,  where 
we  saw  a  number  of  huts  or  habitatiooi 
of  the  natives. 

Having  continued  to  ply  back  aH 
night,  by  daybreak  the  next  morning 
we  had  got  into  six  fathoms  water. 
At  9  o'clock,  being  about  a  leagnt 
from  the  west  shore,  I  took  two  boats 
and  landed,  attended  by  Mr  Kin^  to 
seek  wood  and  water.  We  landed 
where  the  coast  projects  out  into  a 
bluff  head,  composed  of  perpendicular 
strata  of  a  rock  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
mixed  with  quartz  and  glimmer. 
There  joins  to  the  beach  a  narrow 
border  of  land,  now  covered  with  loof 
grass,  where  we  met  with  some  Angd' 
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ica.  Beyond  this  the  groand  rises 
abrnptly.  A  t  the  top  of  £us  elevation 
we  found  a  heath  aoounding  with  a 
variety  of  berries  ;  and  farther  on  the 
country  was  level,  and  thinly  covered 
with  small  spruce  trees  and  birch  and 
willows  no  bigger  than  broom  stuff. 
We  observed  tracks  of  deer  and  foxes 
on  the  beach,  on  which  also  lay  a 
great  quantity  of  drift-wood  ;  and 
there  was  no  want  of  fresh  water.  I 
returned  on  board  with  an  intention 
to  bring  the  ships  to  an  anchor  here ; 
but  the  wind  then  veering  to  N£., 
which  blew  rather  on  this  shore,  I 
stretched  over  to  the  opposite  one  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  wood  there 
also,  and  anchored  at  8  o  clock  in  the 
evening  under  the  south  end  <^  the 
northernmost  island.  So  we  then 
supposed  it  to  be ;  but  next  mominff 
we  jound  it  to  be  a  peninsula,  unitea 
to  the  continent  by  a  low  neck  of  land, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  coast  forms 
a  bay.  We  plied  into  the  southern- 
most, and  about  noon  anchored  in 
five  fathoms  water,  over  a  bottom  of 
mud ;  the  point  of  the  peninsula, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Cape 
Denbigh,  bearing  N.  68**  W.,  three 
miles  distant.  Several  people  were 
seen  upon  the  peninsula ;  and  one 
man  came  off  in  a  small  canoe.  I 
gave  him  a  knife  and  a  few  beads, 
with^  which  he  seemed  well  pleased. 
Having  made  signs  to  him  to  bring 
OS  something  to  eat,  he  immediately 
left  us  and  paddled  toward  the  shore. 
But  meeting  another  man  coming  off, 
who  happened  to  have  two  dried  sal- 
mon, he  got  them  from  him,  and  on 
returning  to  the  ship  would  give 
them  to  nobody  but  me.  Some  of  our 
people  thought  that  he  asked  for  me 
unoer  the  name  of  ''Capitane  ;"  but 
in  this  they  were  probably  mistaken. 
He  knew  who  had  given  him  the  knife 
and  beads,  but  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  know  that  1  was  the  captain. 
Others  of  the  natives  soon  after  came 
off,  and  exchanged  a  few  dry  fish  for 
such  trifles  as  Uiey  could  get  or  we 
had  to  give  them.  They  were  most 
desirous  of  knives ;  and  they  had  no 
dislike  to  tobacco. 
After  dinner  lieutenant  Gore  was 


sent  to  the  peninsula,  to  see  if  wood 
and  water  were  there  to  be  got,  or 
rather  water,  for  the  whole  beach 
round  the  bay  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  drift'Wood.  At  the  same  time  a 
boat  was  sent  from  each  ship  to  sound 
round  the  bay ;  and  at  three  In  the 
afternoon,  the  wind  freshening  at 
NE.,  We  weighed  in  order  to  work 
farther  in.  But  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  shoals, 
which  extended  auite  round  the  bay 
to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  as  the  officers  who  had 
been  sent  to  sound  reported.  We 
therefore  kept  standing  off  and  on 
with  the  ships,  waiting  for  Mr  Gore, 
who  returned  about  8  o'clock  with  the 
launch  laden  with  wood.  He  reported 
that  there  was  but  little  fresh  water  ; 
and  that  wood  was  difficult  to  be  ^t 
at,  by  reason  of  the  boats  groundmg 
at  some  distance  from  the  b^h.  This 
being  the  case,  I  stood  back  to  the 
other  shore ;  and  at  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning  sent  idl  the  boats  and 
a  party  of  men,  with  an  officer,  to 
get  wood  from  the  place  where  I  had 
landed  two  da^  before.  We  con- 
tinued for  a  while  to  stand  on  and  off 
with  the  ships,  but  at  length  came  to 
an  anchor  in  one-fourth  less  than  five 
fathoms,  half-a-league  from  the  coast, 
the  south  point  of  which  bore  S.  26** 
W.,  and  Bald  Head  N.  60*  K,  nine 
leagues  distant.  Cape  Denbigh  bore  S. 
72"  £.,  twenty-six  miles  disUnt ;  and 
the  island  under  the  east  shore,  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Denbigh,  named 
Bessborough  Island,  S.  52"  £.,  fifteen 
leagues  distant. 

As  this  was  a  very  open  road,  and 
consequently  not  a  safe  station,  I  re- 
solved not  to  wait  to  complete  water, 
as  that  would  require  some  time ;  but 
only  to  supply  the  ships  with  wood, 
and  then  to  go  in  search  of  a  more 
convenient  place  for  the  other  article. 
We  took  off  the  drift-wood  that  lay 
upon  the  beach ;  and  as  the  wind  blew 
along  shore  the  boats  could  sail  both 
ways,  which  enabled  us  to  make  great 
despatch.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
ashore  and  walked  a  little  into  the 
country  ;  which,  where  there  was  no 
wood,  was  covered  with  heath  q.^4. 
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other  plants,  some  of  which  produce 
berries  in  abundance.  All  the  berries 
were  ripe,  the  hurtle-berries^  too  much 
so  ;  and  hardly  a  single  plant  was  in 
flower.  The  underwood,  such  as  birch, 
willows,  and  alders,  rendered  it  very 
troublesome  walking  among  the  trees, 
which  were  all  spruce,  and  none  of 
them  above  six  or  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter. But  we  found  some  lying 
upon  the  beach  more  than  twice  this 
size.  All  the  drift-wood  in  these 
northern  parts  was  fir ;  I  saw  not  a 
stick  of  any  other  sort.  Next  day  a 
family  of  the  natives  came  near  to  the 

flace  where  we  were  taking  off  wood, 
know  not  how  many  there  were  at 
first ;  but  1  saw  onl^  the  husband, 
the  wife,  and  their  child,  and  a  fourth 
person,  who  bore  the  human  shape, 
and  that  was  all ;  for  he  was  the  most 
deformed  cripple  I  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  other  man  was  almost 
bUndf  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
were  such  ^^ood-looking  people  as  we 
had  sometimes  seen  amongst  the  na- 
tives of  this  coast.  The  under  lips  of 
both  were  bored ;  and  they  had  in 
their  possession  some  such  glass  beads 
as  I  had  met  with  before  amongst 
their  neighbours.  But  iron  was  their 
beloved  article.  For  four  knives, 
which  we  had  made  out  of  an  old 
iron  hoop,  I  got  from  them  near 
400  pounds  weight  of  fish,  which 
they  had  caught  on  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Some  were  trout,  and 
the  rest  were  in  size  and  taste  some- 
what between  a  mullet  and  a  herring. 
I  gave  the  child,  who  was  a  eirl,  a  few 
beads  ;  on  which  the  mother  burst 
into  tears,  then  the  father^  then  the 
cripple,  and  at  last,  to  complete  the 
concert  the  girl  herself;  out  this 
music  continued  not  long.  Before 
night  we  had  got  the  ships  amply 
supplied  with  wood,  and  had  earned 
on  board  about  twelve  tons  of  water 
to  each. 

On  the  14th  a  party  of  men  were 
sent  on  shore  to  cut  brooms,  which 
we  were  in  want  of,  and  the  branches 
of  spruce  trees  for  browing  beer.  To- 
wards noon  everybody  was  taken  on 

*  VThortlo-bemes,  bilberries. 


board  ;  for  the  wind  freahenhtf  bid 
raised  such  a  surf  on  the  beach  tint 
the  boats  oould  not  continue  to  land 
without  ^reat  difficulty.  Some  doabti 
being  still  entertained  whether  tiM 
coast  we  were  now  upon  belonged  to 
an  island  or  the  American  continent, 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  pat- 
ting it  out  of  our  power  to  determine 
this  with  our  ships,  I  sent  Lieutenant 
King  with  two  boats  under  his  com- 
mand to  make  such  searches  asmi^t 
leave  no  room  for  a  variety  of  opinioof 
on  the  subject.  Next  day  the  ships 
removed  over  to  the  bay  which  is  on 
the  south-east  side  of  Cape  Denbigh, 
where  we  anchored  in  the  aftemooa. 
Soon  after,  a  few  of  the  natives  cane 
off  in  their  small  canoes,  and  bait«ed 
some  dried  salmon  for  such  trifles  n 
our  people  had  to  give  them. 

At  daybreak  on  Sie  16th,  winn  bmo, 
each  in  his  canoe,  paid  as  a  visit 
The]^  approached  the  ship  with  sooe 
caution,  and  evidently  came  witii  no 
other  view  than  to  gratify  their  eaii- 
osity.  They  drew  up  abreast  of  eath 
other  under  our  stem,  and  gave  m  a 
song ;  while  one  of  their  number  best 
upon  a  kind  of  drum,  and  another 
made  a  thousand  antic  motions  with 
his  hands  and  body.  There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  savage  either  in  tht 
son^  or  in  the  gestm^s  that  socosi- 
pamed  it.  None  of  us  could  perceite 
anv  difference  between  these  people; 
eitner  as  to  their  size  or  features,  and 
those  whom  we  had  met  with  as 
every  other  part  of  the  coast^  King 
Oeor^'s  Sound  excepted.  Thesr 
clothing,  which  consisted  principally 
of  deer-skins,  was  made  after  the 
same  fashion ;  and  they  observed  th« 
custom  of  boring  their  under  lips,  and 
fixing  ornaments  to  them.  The 
dwelUngs  of  these  people  were  seated 
close  to  the  beach.  They  eonsis* 
simply  of  a  sloping  roof;  withont  as? 
side  walls,  composed  of  logs  an^ 
covered  with  grass  and  earth.  The 
floor  is  also  liud  with  logs  ;  tiis  en- 
trance is  at  one  end,  the  Sreplace  jnst 
within  it,  and  a  small  hole  is  made 
near  the  door  to  let  out  the  smoka 

After  breakfast  a  party  of  men  wer> 
sent  to  the  peninsoia  for  brooms  aad 
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spruce.  At  the  same  time  half  the 
remainder  of  the  people  in  each  ship 
had  leave  to  go  and  pick  berries. 
These  returned  on  boajxl  at  noon, 
when  the  other  half  went  on  the 
same  errand.  The  berries  to  be  got 
here  were  wild  currant-berries,  pitft- 
ridge-berries,  and  heath-berries.  I 
also  went  ashore  myself  and  walked 
over  part  of  the  peninsula.  In  several 
places  there  was  rery  good  grass,  and 
1  hardly  saw  a  spot  on  which  some 
vegetable  was  not  growing.  The  low 
land  which  connects  this  peninsula 
with  the  continent  is  full  of  narrow 
creeks,  and  abounds  with  ponds  of 
water,  some  of  which  were  already 
frozen  over.  There  were  a  great  .many 
geeae  and  bustards,  but  so  shy  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  within  mus- 
ket-shot of  them.  We  also  met  with 
some  snipes,  and  on  the  high  nound 
were  partridges  of  two  sorts.  Where 
there  was  any  wood,  mosquitoes 
were  in  plenty.  Some  of  the  otficers, 
who  travelled  farther  than  I  did,  met 
with  a  few  of  the  natives  of  both 
sexes,  who  treated  them  with  civility, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  this  jpeninsula 
must  have  been  an  island  in  remote 
times ;  for  there  were  marks  of  the  sea 
having  flowed  over  the  isthmus  ;  and 
even  now  it  appeared  to  be  kept  out 
by  a  bank  of  sand,  stones,  and  wood, 
thrown  up  by  the  waves.  By  this 
bank  it  was  evident  that  the  land 
was  here  encroaching  upon  Uie  sea, 
and  it  was  easy  to  toace  its  gradual 
formation. 

About  seven  in  the  evenin/^  Mr 
King  returned  from  his  expedition, 
and  reported  that  he  proceeded  with 
the  boats  about  three  or  four  leagues 
farther  than  the  ships  had  been  able 
to  go  ;  that  he  then  landed  on  the 
west  side  ;  that,  from  the  heights  he 
could  see  the  two  coasts  join,  and  the 
inlet  to  terminate  in  a  small  river  or 
creek,  before  which  were  banks  of 
sand  or  mud,  and  everywhere  shoal 
water.  The  land,  too,  was  low  and 
swampy  for  some  distance  to  the 
northward  ;  then  it  swelled  into  hills ; 
and  the  complete  junction  of  those  on 
each  side  of  the  inlet  was  easily 
traced.     From  the  elevated  spot  on 
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which  Mr  King  surveyed  the  sound, 
he  could  distinguish  many  extensive 
valleys,  with  rivers  running  through 
them,  well  wooded,  and  bounded  by 
hills  of  a  gentle  ascent  and  moderate 
height.  One  of  these  rivers  to  the 
north-west  appeared  to  be  consider- 
able ;  and  from  its  direction  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  Some  of  his  people,  who  pene- 
trated beyond  this  into  the  country, 
found  the  trees  larger  the  farther  they 
advanced.  In  honour  of  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,^  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr  King's  near  rela- 
tion, I  named  this  inlet  Norton 
Sound.  It  extends  to  the  northward 
as  far  as  the  Latitude  of  64**  55'. 
The  bay  in  which  we  were  now  at 
anchor  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of 
it,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Chack- 
toole.  It  is  but  an  indifferent  station, 
being  exposed  to  the  south  and  south- 
west ¥rinds  ;  nor  is  there  a  harbour  in 
all  this  sound.  But  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  the  wind  from  the 
north  and  north-east  all  the  time, 
with  remarkably  fine  weather. 

Having  now  fully  satisfied  myself 
that  Mr  Stsehlin's  map  must  be 
erroneous,  and,  having  restored  the 
American  continent  to  that  space 
which  he  had  occupied  with  his 
imaginary  island  of  Alashka,  it  was 
high  time  to  think  of  leaving  these 
northern  regions  and  to  retire  to  some 
place  during  the  winter,  where  I 
might  procure  refreshments  for  my 
people,  and  a  small  supply  of  provi- 
sions. Petropaulowska,  or  the  har- 
bour of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in 
Kamtschatka,  did  not  appear  likely 
to  furnish  either  the  one  or  the  other 
for  so  large  a  number  of  men.  I  had, 
besides,  other  reasons  for  not  repair- 
ing thither  at  this  time.  The  first, 
on  which  all  tlie  others  depended, 
was  the  great  dislike  1  had  to  lie  in- 
active for  six  or  seven  mouths,  which 
would  have  been  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  wintering  in  any  of  these 
northern  parts.  No  place  was  so 
conveniently  within  our  reach,  where 


^  Afterwards  Lord  Grantley- 
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we  could  expect  to  bare  our  wants 
supplied,  as  tiie  Suidwich  Islands  ;  to 
them,  therefore,  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. But  before  this  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  a  supply  of  water  was 
necessarv.  With  this  view  I  resolved 
to  search  the  American  coast  for  a 
harbour,  by  proceeding  along  it  to  the 
southward,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
connect  the  survey  of  this  part  of  it 
with  that  lying  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Newenham.  If  I  failed 
in  finding  a  harbour  there,  my  plan 
was  then  to  proceed  to  Samganoodha, 
which  was  fixed  upon  as  our  place  of 
rendezvous  in  case  of  separation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Hayino  weighed  on  the  I7th  in  the 
morning  with  a  light  breeze  at  K, 
we  steered  to  the  southward  and  at- 
tempted to  pass  within  Bessborough 
Island ;  but  though  it  lies  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  continent,  were  pre- 
vented by  meeting  with  shoal  water. 
As  we  had  but  bttle  wind  all  the 
day,  it  was  dark  before  we  passed  the 
island,  and  the  night  was  spent  under 
an  easy  sail.  We  resumed  our  course 
at  daybreak  on  the  18th,  along  the 
coast  At  noon  we  had  no  more  than 
five  fathoms  water.  At  this  time 
the  latitude  was  63*  87'.  Bessbor- 
ough Island  now  bore  N.  42**  £. ;  the 
southernmost  land  in  sight,  which 
proved  also  to  be  an  island,  S.  66° 
W. ;  the  passage  between  it  and  the 
main  S.  40°  W. ;  and  the  nearest 
land  about  two  miles  distant.  I  con- 
tinued to  steer  for  this  passage  xmtil 
the  boats,  which  were  ahead,  made 
the  signal  for  having  no  more  than 
three  fathoms  water.  On  this  we 
hauled  without  the  island,  and  made 
the  signal  for  the  Resolution's  boat 
to  keep  between  the  ships  and  the 
shore. 

This  island,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Stuart's  Island,  lies  in  the 
Latitude  of  63°  35',  and  seventeen 
leagues  from  Cape  Denbigh  in  the 
direction  of  S.  27°  W.  It  is  six  or 
seven  leagues  la  circuit.    Some  parts 


of  it  are  of  a  middling  height ;  but  is 
general  it  ii  low,  with  some  rodcs 
lying  off  the  western  pctft.  The  eoast 
of  ue  continent  is  for  the  most  pnt 
low  land,  but  we  saw  high  land  up 
the  country.  It  forma  a  point,  oppo- 
site the  island,  which  was  named 
Cape  Stephens,  and  lies  in  I^titade 
63^  33'  and  in  Longitude  IVT  41'. 
Some  drift-wood  was  seen  upon  tite 
shores  both  of  the  island  ana  of  the 
continent;  but  not  a  tree  was  pv- 
ceived  growing  upon  dther.  Die 
might  anchor  upon  occasion  between 
the  north-east  side  of  this  island  and 
the  continent,  in  a  depth  of  fin 
fathoms,  sheltered  from  westerly, 
southerly,  and  easterly  winds.  Est 
this  station  would  be  wholly  exposed 
to  the  northerly  winds,  the  land  in 
that  direction  oeing  at  too  great  • 
distance  to  afford  any  security.  Be- 
fore we  reached  Stuart's  Islazid,  wt 
passed  two  small  islands  lying  betven 
us  and  the  main;  and  as  we  ranged 
along  the  coast  several  people  appeaRd 
upon  the  shore,  and  by  signs  aeemcd 
to  invite  us  to  approach  them.  A» 
soon  as  we  were  without  the  tslaad. 
we  steered  S.  by  W.  for  the  southen- 
most  point  of  the  continent  in  sight, 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  who, 
having  shoaled  the  water  urna  fix 
fathoms  to  less  than  fonr,  I  teekeJ 
and  stood  to  the  northward  into  in 
fathoms,  and  then  spent  the  nigbx 
lying  off  and  on.  At  the  time  we 
tacked,  the  southemmoet  point  ef 
land,  the  same  which  is  mentiemd 
above,  and  was  named  Point  Shallow 
Water,  bore  S.  half  E.  seven  leaguct 
distant. 

We  resumed  our  coarse  to  tbt 
southward  at  daybreak  next  monuB^ 
but  shoal  water  obliged  us  to  hsnl 
more  to  the  westwaiS.  At  Icngtk 
we  got  so  fiir  advanced  uponthe 
bank,  that  we  could  not  hold  a 
NNW.  course,  meeting  sometimei 
with  only  four  fathoms.  The  wind 
blowing  fresh  at  £N£.,  it  was  high 
time  to  look  for  deep  water,  and  to 
quit  a  coast  upon  which  we  could  no 
longer  navigate  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  I  therefore  hauled  the  wind 
to  the  northward,  and  gnidaallj  dec ]»- 
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ened  the  water  to  eight  fothoms.  At 
the  time  we  huiled  the  wind  we  were 
at  least  twelye  leagues  from  the  con- 
tinent and  nine  to  the  westward  of 
Stuart's  Island.  No  land  was  seen 
to  the  southward  of  Point  Shallow 
Water,  which  I  jad^e  to  lie  in  the 
Latitude  of  63** ;  so  mat  between  this 
latitude  and  Shoal  Ness,  in  Latitude 
60*,  the  coast  is  entirely  unexplored. 
Probably  it  is  accessible  only  to  boats 
or  yery  small  yessels,  or  at  least,  if 
there  be  channels  for  lar^  yessels  it 
would  require  some  time  to  find 
them ;  ana  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
must  be  looked  for  near  the  coast. 
From  the  mast-head,  the  sea  within 
us  appeared  to  be  chequered  with 
shoals ;  the  water  was  yery  much  dis- 
coloured and  muddy,  and  consider- 
ably fresher  than  at  any  of  the  places 
where  we  had  lately  anchored.  jBVom 
this  I  inferred  that  a  considerable 
riyer  runs  into  the  sea  in  this  un- 
known part^ 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  eight 
fathoms  water  I  steered  to  the  west- 
ward, and  afterwards  more  southerly, 
for  the  land  discoyered  on  the  6th, 
which  at  noon  the  next  day  bore 
SW.  by  W.,  ten  or  eleyen  lef^^es 
distant.  At  this  time  we  had  a  cresh 
gale  at  N.,  with  showers  of  hail  and 
snow  at  interyals,  and  a  pretty  high 
sea ;  so  that  we  got  clear  of  the  shoals 
but  just  in  time.  As  I  now  found 
that  the  land  before  us  lay  too  far  to 
the  westward  to  be  Anderson's  Island, 
I  named  it  Gierke's  Island.  It  lies 
in  the  Latitude  of  63*  15',  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  190*  80'.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  pretty  lar^  island,  in  which  are 
four  or  more  hills,  all  connected  by 
low  ground ;  so  that  at  a  distance  it 
looks  like  a  ^up  of  islands.  Near 
its  east  part  hes  a  small  island  remark- 
able by  naying  upon  it  three  eleyated 
rocks.     Not  only  the  greater  island 

^  In  modem  maps  a  large  river 
named  the  KwichpaJk,  taking  its  rise 
far  inland  to  the  east  and  south-east, 
and  debouching  by  several  mouths 
into  the  sea  north  of  Cape  Romanzoy, 
is  marked  just  where  Cook  conjectured 
the  existence  of  such  a  stream. 
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but  this  small  spot  was  inhabited. 
We  got  up  to  the  northern  point  of 
Clerke's  Island  about  6  o'clock,  and 
haying  ranged  along  its  coast  till 
dark,  brou^t  to  during  the  night 
At  daybreaJc  next  mommg  we  stood 
in  again  for  the  coast,  and  continued 
to  ran^  along  it  in  search  of  a  har- 
bour till  noon,  when,  seeing  no  like- 
lihood of  succeeding,  I  left  it  and 
steered  SSW.  for  the  land  which  we 
had  discoyered  on  the  29th  of  July ; 
haying  a  iresh  gale  at  N.  with  showers 
of  sleet  and  snow.  I  remarked  that 
as  soon  as  we  opened  the  channel 
which  separates  the  two  continents, 
cloudy  weather  with  snow-showers 
immediately  commenced ;  whereas  all 
the  time  that  we  were  in  Norton 
Sound  we  had,  with  tiie  same  wind, 
clear  weather.  Might  not  this  be 
occasioned  by  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  that  place  attracting  the 

I  vapours  and  hindering  them  to  pro- 

!  ceed  any  farther  t 

I  At  daybreak  in  the  morning  of  the 
2Sd  the  land  above  mentioned  ap- 
peared in  sight,  bearing  SW.,  six  or 
seven  leases  distant  From  this 
point  of  view  it  resembled  a  group  of 
islands ;  but  it  proved  to  be  but  one, 
of  thirty  miles  m  extent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  NW.  and  SK,  the  SE.  end 
being  Cape  Upriffht,  already  taken 
notice  of.  The  island  is  but  narrow, 
especially  at  the  low  necks  of  land 
that  connect  the  hills.  I  afterward 
found  that  it  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Russians ;  and  therefore,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  discovery  of  our  own, 
I  nam^  it  Gore's  Island.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  barren,  and  without  in- 
habitants ;  at  least  we  saw  none.  Nor 
did  we  see  so  many  birds  about  it  as 
when  we  first  discovered  it  But  we 
saw  some  sea-otters,  an  animal  which 
we  had  not  met  with  to  tibe  north  of 
this  latitude.  Four  leagues  from 
Cape  Uprifjht,  in  the  direction  of  S. 
72  W.,  hes  a  small  island  whose 
elevated  summit  terminates  in  several 
pinnacle  rocks.  On  this  account  it 
was  named  Pinnacle  Island.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon,  after  passing  Cape 
Upright,  I  steered  SE.  by  S.  for 
Samganoodha,  with  a  gentle  bmexA 
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at  NNW.,  being  resolved  to  gpend 
no  more  tune  in  searching  for  a  har- 
bour amongst  islands  which  I  now 
began  to  suspect  had  no  existence,  at 
least  not  in  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude where  modem  map-makers  haye 
thought  proper  to  place  them.  In 
the  evening  of  the  24th  the  wind 
veered  to  SW.  and  S.,  and  increased 
to  a  fresh  ^e. 

We  contmued  to  stretch  to  the  east- 
ward till  8  o*clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  when,  in  the  Latitude  of  58** 
82^,  and  in  the  Lon^tude  of  191"  10', 
we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  west ;  and 
soon  alter,  the  gale  increasing,  we  were 
reduced  to  two  courses  and  close-reefed 
maintop-sails.  Not  long  after,  the 
Resolution  sprang  a  leak  under  the 
starboard  buttock,  which  filled  the 
spirit-room  with  water  before  it  was 
discovered ;  and  it  was  so  consider- 
able as  to  keep  one  pump  constantly 
employed.  We  durst  not  put  the 
ship  upon  the  other  tack  for  fear  of 
getting  upon  the  shoals  that  lie  to 
the  lyw.  of  Cape  Newenham;  but 
continued  standing  to  the  west  till 
six  in  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when 
we  wore  and  stood  to  the  eastward, 
and  then  the  leak  no  longer  troubled 
us.  This  proved  that  it  was  above 
the  water  fine,  which  was  no  small 
satisfaction.  The  gale  was  now  over, 
but  the  wind  remained  at  S.  and  SW. 
for  some  dajrs  longer. 

At  length,  on  the  2d  of  October  at 
daybreak,  we  saw  the  island  of  Oona- 
lashka  bearing  S£.  But  as  this  was 
to  us  a  new  point  of  view,  and  the 
land  was  obscured  by  a  thick  haze, 
we  were  not  sure  of  our  situation  till 
noon,  when  the  observed  latitude  de- 
termined it.  As  all  the  harbours  were 
alike  to  me  provided  they  were  equally 
safe  and  convenient,  I  hauled  into  a 
bay  that  lies  ten  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Samganoodha,  known  by  the 
name  of  Egoochshac ;  but  W9  found 
very  deep  water,  so  that  we  were  glad 
to  get  out  again.  The  natives,  many 
of  whom  lived  here,  visited  us  at  dif- 
ferent times,  bringing  with  them  dried 
salmon  and  otlier  fisb,  which  they  ex- 
changed with  the  seamen  for  tobacco. 
But  a  few  days  before,  every  ounce  of 


tobacco  that  was  in  the  ship  had  been 
distributed  among  them;  and  tiis 
quantity  was  not  half  snfBcieot  t» 
answer  their  demands.  Notwith- 
standing this,  so  improvident  a  crea- 
ture is  an  English  sailor,  that  thej 
were  as  profuse  in  making  tiieir  bar- 
gains  as  if  we  had  now  arrived  at  a 
port  in  Vii|^ia;  by  which  means^  in 
less  than  eij|;fat-and-forhr  hours  the 
value  of  this  article  of  barter  was 
lowered  above  1000  per  cent.  At  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sd  we 
anchored  in  Sam^noodha  harbour; 
and  the  next  morning  the  carpenters  of 
both  ships  were  set  to  work  to  rip  off 
the  sheathing  of  and  nnder  the  wak 
on  the  starboud  side  abidt.  Many  of 
the  seams  were  foimd  quite  open,  so 
that  it  was  no  wonder  that  so  mu^ 
water  had  found  its  way  into  the  shipi 
While  we  lay  here  we  cleared  the  fish 
and  spirit  rooms  and  the  after-hold, 
disposing  things  in  such  a  maniiei; 
that  in  case  we  should  happen  to  hava 
any  more  leaks  of  the  same  naton 
the  water  might  find  it  way  to  the 
pumps.  And  besides  this  work,  md 
completing  our  water,  we  cleared  the 
forehold  to  the  very  bottom,  and  took 
in  a  quantity  of  ballast. 

The  vegetables  which  we  hsd  met 
with  when  we  were  here  before  wen 
now  mostly  in  a  state  of  decay,  so  that 
we  were  but  little  benefited  by  the 
ffreat  quantities  of  berries  everywhov 
found  ashore.  In  order  to  avail  our- 
selves as  much  as  pebble  of  this  usefd 
refreshment,  one-third  of  the  people  by 
turns  had  leave  to  ^  and  pick  them. 
Considerable  quantities  of  them  mn 
also  procured  from  the  natives.  If 
there  were  any  seeds  of  the  scnrvy  is 
either  ship,  these  berries,  and  the  um 
of  spruce  Deer,  which  [the  crews]  bal 
to  drink  every  other  day,  effectnallj 
eradicated  them.  We  also  got  ^entv 
of  fish,  at  first  mostly  salmon,  both 
fresh  and  dried,  which  the  natives 
brought  us.  Some  of  the  fresh  sahnoB 
was  m  high  perfection ;  bnt  there  was 
one  sort,  which  we  called  hook-nosed,  i 
from  the  figure  of  its  head,  that  was  I 
but  indifferent  We  drew  the  seint 
several  times  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
and  caught  a  good  many  salmon-tzoi^ 
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and  once  a  halibut  that  weighed  254 
pounds.  The  fishery  failing,  we  had 
recourse  to  hooks  and  lines.  A  boat  was 
sent  out  eyery  morning,  and  seldom 
returned  without  eight  or  ten  halibut, 
which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  serye 
all  our  people.  The  halibut  were  ex- 
cellent, and  there  were  few  who  did  not 
prefer  them  to  salmon.  Thus  we  not 
only  procured  a  supply  of  fish  for 
present  consumption,  but  had  some 
to  carry  with  us  to  sea.  This  enabled 
us  to  make  a  considerable  saying  of 
our  proyisions,  which  was  an  object 
of  no  small  importance. 

On  the  8th  I  receiyed  by  the  hands 
of  an  Oonalashka  man,  named  Derra- 
moushk,  a  yenr  singular  present,  con- 
sidering the  ^uuM.  It  was  a  ire  loaf, 
or  rather  a  pie  made  in  the  form  of 
a  loaf,  for  it  enclosed  some  salmon 
highly  seasoned  with  pepper.  This 
man  had  the  like  present  for  Captain 
Clerke,  and  a  note  for  each  of  us 
written  in  a  character  which  none  of 
us  could  read.  It  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  present  was  from  some 
Russians  now  in  our  neighbourhood ; 
and  therefore  we  sent  by  the  same 
hand,  to  these  our  unknown  friends, 
a  few  botUes  of  mm,  wine,  and  porter, 
which  we  thought  would  be  as  accept- 
able as  anythinff  we  had  beside ;  and 
we  soon  knew  uat  in  this  we  had  not 
been  mistaken.  I  also  sent,  alonff 
with  Derramoushk,  Corporal  Lediard 
of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  in 
order  to  gain  some  fur£er  informa- 
tion, with  orders  that  if  he  met  with 
any  Russians  he  should  endeayour  to 
make  them  xmderstand  that  we  were 
Eni^lish,  the  friends  and  allies  of  their 
nation. 

On  the  10th,  Lediard  returned  with 
three  Russian  seamen  or  furriers,  who 
with  some  others  resided  at  Egooch- 
shac,  where  they  had  a  dwelling- 
house,  some  store-houses,  and  a  sloop 
of  about  thirty  tons  burthen.  One 
of  these  men  was  either  master  or 
mate  of  this  yessel ;  another  of  them 
wrote  a  yery  good  hand  and  under- 
stood fixtures ;  and  thBy  were  all  three 
weU-behayedy  intelligent  men,  and 
very  ready  to  giye  me  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could  desire.    But  for  want 


of  an  interpreter  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  understand  each  other.  They 
appeared  to  haye  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  attempts  that  nad  been 
made  by  their  countrymen  to  navigate 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  of  the  dis- 
coyeries  which  had  been  made  from 
Kamtschatka  by  Behring,  Tscherikoff, 
and  Spanberg.  But  they  seemed  to 
know  no  more  of  Lieutenant  Syndo, 
or  Synd,  than  his  name.  Nor  had 
they  the  least  idea  what  part  of  the 
world  Mr  Stshlin's  map  referred  to 
when  it  was  laid  before  them.  When 
I  pointed  out  Kamtschatka  and  some 
otner  known  places  upon  that  map, 
they  asked  whether  I  had  seen  the 
islands  there  laid  down ;  and  on  my 
answering  in  the  negatiye,  one  of  them 
put  his  miger  upon  a  part  of  this  map 
where  a  number  of  islands  was  repre- 
sented, and  said  that  he  had  cruised 
there  for  land  but  neyer  could  find 
any.  I  then  laid  before  th^n  my 
own  chart,  and  found  that  they  were 
strangers  to  eyery  \)axt  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast  except  what  lies  opposite 
this  island.  One  of  these  men  said 
that  he  had  been  with  Behring  in  bis 
American  yoyage,  but  he  miut  then 
haye  been  very  young,  for  he  had  not 
now,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-seyen 
years,  the  apx)earance  of  being  aged. 
Neyer  was  tnere  greater  respect  paid 
to  the  memory  of  any  distrngmshed 
person  than  by  these  men  to  that  of 
Behring.  The  trade  in  which  they 
are  engaged  is  yeiy  beneficial;  and 
its  being  undertaken  and  extended  to 
the  eastward  of  Kamtschatka  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  second 
yoyage  of  that  able  nayigator,  whose 
misfortunes  proyed  to  be  the  source 
of  much  private  advantage  to  indi- 
viduals and  of  public  utuitv  to  the 
Russian  nation.  And  yet,  if  his  dis- 
tresses had  not  accidentally  carried 
him  to  die  in  the  island  which  bears 
his  name,  and  whence  the  miserable 
remnant  of  his  ship's  crew  brought 
back  sufficient  specimens  of  its  viQu- 
able  furs,  probably  the  Russians  never 
would  have  undertaken  any  future 
voyages  which  could  lead  them  to 
make  discoveries  in  the  sea  towards 
>  the  coast  of  America.    \\i^An^  ^&«st 
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his  time  Goyemment  seems  to  have 
paid  less  attention  to  this ;  and  we 
owe  what  discoveries  have  been  since 
made  principally  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  private  traders,  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  superintending  care 
of  the  Court  of  Petersburg.  The  three 
Russians  having  remainea  with  me  all 
night,  yisited  Captain  Clerke  next 
momine,  and  then  left  us,  rery  well 
satisfied  with  the  reception  they  had 
met  with,  promising  to  return  in  a 
few  days  and  to  bnng  with  them  a 
chart  of  the  islands  lying  between 
Oonalashka  and  Eamtschatka. 

On  the  15th,  in  the  evening,  while 
Mr  Webber  and  I  were  at  a  vBlage  at 
a  small  distance  from  Samganoodha, 
a  Russian  landed  there  who,  I  found, 
was  the  principal  person  amongst  his 
countrymen  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  Islands.  His  name  was  £%- 
sim  Gr^^rioff  Sin  Ismyloff.  Ue 
arrived  in  a  canoe  carrying  three  per- 
sons, attended  by  twenty  or  thirty 
other  canoes,  each  conducted  by  one 
man.  I  took  notice  that  the  first 
thing  they  did  after  landing  was  to 
make  a  small  tent  for  Ismyloff  of 
materials  which  they  brought  with 
them,  and  then  they  made  others  for 
themselves  of  theircanoesand  paddles, 
which  they  covered  with  grass,  so 
that  ^e  people  of  the  village  were  at 
no  trouble  to  find  them  lodging.  Is- 
myloff,  having  invited  us  into  his 
tent,  set  before  us  some  dried  salmon 
and  berries,  which,  I  was  satisfied,  was 
the  best  cheer  he  had.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  sensible,  intelligent  man  ;  and 
I  felt  no  small  mortification  in  not 
being  able  to  converse  with  him 
unless  by  signs,  assisted  by  figures 
and  other  characters,  which,  however, 
were  a  very  great  help.  I  desired  to 
see  him  on  board  the  next  day,  and 
accordingly  he  came,  with  all  his  at- 
tendants. Indeed  he  had  moved  into 
our  neighbourhood  for  the  express 
purpose  of  waiting  upon  ns.  1  was 
in  hopes  to  have  hiul  by  him  the  chart 
which  his  three  countiyinen  hadpro- 
mised,  but  I  was  disappointed.  How- 
ever, he  assured  me  i  should  have  it, 
and  he  kept  hia  word.     1  found  that 
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geography  of  these  parts,  and  with 
all  the  discoveries  that  had  beni 
made  in  them  by  the  Russians.  On 
seeing  the  modem  maps,  he  at  once 
pointed  out  their  errors.  He  told 
me  he  had  accompanied  Lieutenant 
Syndo,  or  Synd,  as  he  called  him, 
in  his  expedition  to  the  north ; 
and,  accoruing  to  his  account,  they 
did  not  proceed  farther  than  the 
Tschukotskoi  Nos,  or  rather  than  the 
Bay  of  St  Laurence,  for  he  pointed 
on  our  chart  to  the  very  place  where 
I  landed.  From  thence,  he  said, 
they  went  to  an  island  in  Latitade 
63*,  upon  which  they  did  not  Isiid, 
nor  could  he  tell  me  its  name ;  bat  I 
should  guess  it  to  be  the  same  to 
which  1  g&^o  the  name  of  Gierke's 
Island.  To  what  place  Synd  weot 
after  that,  or  in  what  manner  he  spent 
the  two  years  during  which,  as  Isanr- 
loff  said,  his  reseuches  lasted,  at 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  infonn 
us.  Perhaps  he  did  not  eomprehcsd 
our  inquiries  about  this ;  and  yet  to 
almost  every  other  thing  we  eoold 
make  him  understand  us.  This  created 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  not  reallj 
been  m  that  expedition,  notwithstand- 
ing his  assertion. 

Both  Ismyloff  and  the  others  sf- 
firmed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
continent  of  America  to  the  north- 
ward, and  that  neither  Lientenaat 
Synd  nor  any  other  Russian  had  ever 
seen  it  of  late.  They  call  it  by  the 
same  name  which  Mr  Stshlin  giTO 
to  his  great  island,  that  is,  Ala&ka. 
Stachtan  Kitada,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
modem  maps,  is  a  name  quite  un- 
known to  these  people,  natives  of  the 
islands  as  weU  as  Russians ;  but  both 
of  them  know  it  by  the  name  of 
America.  From  what  we  could  gaths 
from  Ismyloff  and  his  oountiymeB, 
the  Russians  have  made  several  s^ 
tempts  to  get  a  footing  upon  that  pait 
of  this  continent  that  lies  contaguou 
to  Oonalashka  and  tiie  a4JMniB| 
islands,  but  have  always  been  repulsed 
by  the  natives,  whom  they  descnb; 
as  a  very  treacherous  people.  Th^ 
mentioned  two  or  three  captains,  ot 
chief  men,  who  had  been  murdeitd 
he  wai  Terf  weU  «yQ<\QdQixi\«^m^>CKi!t  ^V^  tkem ;  and  some  of  the  BosBiaBi 
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showed  us  woxiiids  whicb  they  said 
they  had  received  there.  Some  other 
infoiination  which  we  got  from  Ismy- 
loff  is  worth  recording,  whether  tme 
or  false.  He  told  us  Uiat  in  the  year 
1773  an  expedition  had  been  made 
into  the  Frozen  Sea  in  sledges  over 
the  ice  to  three  large  islands  that  lie 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eoli- 
ma.  We  were  in  some  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  the  same  expedition 
of  which  Muller  gives  an  account ; 
and  yet  he  wrote  down  the  year  and 
marked  the  islands  on  the  chart.  But 
a  voyage  which  he  himself  had  per- 
formed engaged  our  attention  more 
than  any  other.  He  said  that  on  the 
12th  of  May  1771  he  saUed  from  Bol- 
scheretzk,^  in  a  Russian  vessel,  to  one 
of  the  Kurile  Islands,  named  Maree- 
kan,  in  the  Latitude  of  47**  where 
tliere  is  a  harbour  and  a  Russian 
settlement.  From  this  island  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Japan,  where  he  seems  to 
have  made  but  a  short  stay.  For 
when  the  Japanese  came  to  know  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  Chris- 
tians, they  made  signs  for  them  to  be 
gone,  but  did  not,  so  far  as  we  could 
understand  him,  offer  any  insult  or 
force.  From  Japan  he  got  to  Canton, 
and  thence  to  France  in  a  French 
ship.  From  France  he  travelled  to 
St  Petersbuig,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  out  again  to  Eamtschatka.  What 
became  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  first 
embarked,  we  could  not  learn,  nor 
what  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
voyage.  His  not  being  able  to  speak 
one  word  of  French  made  this  story  a 
little  suspicious.  He  did  not  even 
know  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  most 
common  things  that  must  have  been 
in  use  every  day  while  he  was  on 
board  the  ship  and  in  France.  And 
et  he  seemed  clear  as  to  the  times  of 
is  arriving  at  the  different  places, 
and  of  his  leaving  them,  which  he 
put  down  in  writing. 

The  next  morning  he  would  fain 
have  made  me  a  present  of  a  sea-otter 
skin,  which,  he  said,  was  worth  eighty 

^  On  the  south-west  coast  of  Eamt- 
schatka, just  across  the  peninsula  from 
Petropaulovski  on  the  south-east  side. 
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roubles  at  Eamtschatka.  However, 
I  thought  proper  to  decline  it ;  but  I 
accepted  of  some  dried  fish  and  several 
baskets  of  the  lily,  or  "faranne" 
root.  In  the  afternoon  Mr  Ismyloff, 
after  dining  with  Captain  Clerke,  leffc 
us  with  all  his  retinue,  promising  to 
return  in  a  few  days.  Accordingly 
on  the  19th  he  made  us  another  visi^ 
and  brought  with  him  the  charts  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  he  allowed  me 
to  copy,  and  the  contents  of  which 
furnish  matter  for  the  following  ob- 
servations. '  There  were  two  of  uem, 
both  manuscripts,  and  bearing  every 
mark  of  authenticity.  The  first  com- 
prehended the  Penshinskian  Sea,'  the 
coast  of  Tartary  as  low  as  the  Latitude 
of  41%  the  Eurile  Islands,  and  the 
peninsula  of  ELamtschatka.  Since 
this  map  had  been  made,  Wawseelee 
Irkeechofi^  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  ex- 
plored in  1758  the  coast  of  Tartary^ 
from  Okotsk  and  the  River  Amoor  to 
Japan,  or  41**  of  Latituda  Mr  Ismy- 
loff also  informed  us  that  great  part 
of  the  sea-coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Eamtschatka  had  been  correct^  by 
himself^  and  described  the  instrument 
he  made  use  o(  which  must  have 
been  a  theodolite.  He  also  informed 
us  that  there  were  only  two  harbours 
fit  for  shipping  on  all  the  east  coast 
of  Eamtschatka,  viz.,  the  Bay  of 
Awatska,  and  the  River  Olutora,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name;  that  there  was  not  a  single 
harbour  upon  its  west  coast;  and 
that  Yamsk  was  the  only  one  on  all 
the  west  side  of  the  Penshinskian 
Sea,  except  Okotsk,  till  we  come  to 
the  River  Amoor.  The  Eurile  Islands 
afford  only  one  harbour,  and  that  ii 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Mareekan,  in 
the  Latitude  of  474*>  where,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  Russians  have  a 
settlement.  The  second  chart  was  to 
me  the  most  interesting,  for  it  com- 
prehended all  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  Russians  to  the  eastward  of  Eamt- 

'  Considerably  abridged,  as  now  of 
comparatively  slight  value,  having 
long  ago  be^  superseded  by  further 
research  in  those  regions. 

*  The  Sea  of  Okotak. 


Bchatka  towards  America,  which,  if 
we  exclude  the  royage  of  Behring  and 
Techeriko£^  will  amount  to  little  or 
nothing.    .     .     . 

It  appeared  by  the  chart,  as  well  as 
hy  the  testimony  of  Ismyloff  and  the 
other  Russians,  that  this  ^  is  as  far  as 
their  countrymen  have  made  any  dis- 
ooyeries,  or  have  extended  themselves, 
since  Behring's  time.  They  all  said 
thatno  Russians  had  settled  themselves 
so  far  to  the  east  as  the  place  where 
the  natives  ^ve  the  note  to  Captain 
Okarkt ;  which  Mr  Ismyloff,  to  whom 
I  delivered  it,  on  perusing  it  said  had 
been  written  at  Oomanak.  It  was,  how- 
ever, from  him  that  we  got  the  name 
of  Kodiak,'  the  laivest  ofSohumagin's 
Islands;  for  it  had  no  name  upon  the 
ehart  produced  by  him.  The  names 
of  all  the  other  islands  were  taken 
from  it,  and  we  wrote  them  down  as 
pronounced  by  him.  He  said  they 
were  all  such  as  the  natives  them- 
selves called  their  islands  by ;  but, 
if  so,  some  of  the  names  seem  to  have 
been  strangely  altered.  It  is  worth 
observing,  that  no  names  were  put  to 
the  islands  which  Ismyloff  told  us  were 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  chart ;  and  I 
considered  this  as  some  confirmation 
that  they  were  not  in  existence.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  here  called  by  the 
Russians,  as  well  as  by  the  islanders, 
Alashka ;  which  name,  though  it  pro- 
perly beloxig  only  to  the  country  ad- 
Joining  to  Ooneemak,  is  used  by  them 
when  sneaking  of  the  American  con- 
tinent m  general,  which  they  know 
perfectly  well  to  be  a  great  land.  This 
IS  all  the  information  I  got  from  these 
people  relating  to  the  geography  of 

^  The  Halibut  Isles,  and  the  Island 
of  Ooneemak,  forming — ^the  latter 
especially— a  westward  continuation 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka ;  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  and 
shallow  channel,  impracticabla  for 
ships. 

*  A  Russian  ship  had  been  at  Kodi- 
aok,  in  1770 ;  it  lies  south  of  the 
middle  of  the  Alashkan  peninsula, 
some  distance  westward  from  the 
entrance  to  C<>ok!%  uiiafL 
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this  part  of  the  world;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  all  the 
information  they  were  able  to  give. 
For  they  assured  me  over  and  over 
again  that  they  knew  of  no  other 
islands  besides  those  wkieh  were  laid 
down  upon  this  chart  ;*  and  that  no 
Rusuan  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  the 
continent  of  America  to  the  north- 
ward, except  that  which  lies  oppositB 
the  country  of  the  Tschutskls. 

Mr  Ismyloff  remained  with  ns  till 
the  21st  in  the  evening,  when  he  took 
his  final  leave.  To  his  care  I  entrusted 
a  letter  to  the  Lords  Commissioiien 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  was  eo- 
closed  a  chart  of  all  the  northen 
coasts  I  had  visited.  He  said  thov 
would  be  an  opportanity  of  sending 
it  to  Kamtschatka  or  Okotsk  tiie  en- 
suing spriuff ;  and  that  it  would  be 
at  St  Petersburg  the  following  winter. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  to  Major  Behn, 
Governor  of  Kamtschatka,  who  resida 
at  Bolscheretsk ;  and  another  to  tht 
commandingofficer  at  Petropealowiki. 
Mr  Ismyloff  seemed  to  have  abtlitia 
that  might  entitle  him  to  a  hig^ 
station  in  life  than  that  in  which  we 
found  him.  He  was  tolersMy  will 
versed  in  astronomy  and  in  the  mai 
useful  branches  of  the  mathematiea 
I  made  him  a  present  of  a  Hadley  t 
octant ;  and  though  prdbabhr  it  vu 
the  first  he  had  ever  seen,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  in  a  ybtj  short 
time  with  most  of  the  uses  to  whidi 
that  instrument  can  be  u>pliod. 

In  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  luidi 
an  attempt  to  ^t  to  sea,  with  tke 
vrind  at  8E.,  which  miscarried.  Tkt 
followinff  afternoon  we  were  visited 
by  one  Jacob  Ivanovitch  Sopooiioatf, 
a  Russian  who  commanded  a  boat  or 
small  vessel  at  Oomanak.  This  nsi 
had  a  great  share  of  modesty,  sad 
would  drink  no  strong  liquor,  of  whick 
the  rest  of  his  oountrymen  whom  ire 
had  met  with  here  were  immodentetj 
fond.      He   seemed   to    know  more 


'  They  wars  Behring^s  laland,  Obp- 
per  Island,  and  the  Aleutian  chain, 
as  far  as  the  channel  between  Oooeo- 
mak  and  the  peninsula  of  ai^}|W  ob 
the 
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accurately  what  supplies  could  be  got 
at  the  harbour  of  Petrapanlowuu, 
and  the  price  of  the  different  articles, 
than  Mr  Ismylo£  Bnt»  by  all  ac- 
counts, eyeiything  we  should  want  at 
that  place  was  yery  scarce  and  bore  a 
high  price.  Flour,  for  instance,  was 
from  three  to  fiye  roubles  the  pood  ;^ 
and  deer  from  three  to  fiye  roubles 
each.  This  msn  told  us  that  he  was 
to  be  at  Petropaulowska  in  May  next ; 
and,  as  I  understood,  was  to  haye  the 
charge  of  my  letter.  He  seemed  to  be 
exceolingly  desirous  of  haying  some 
token  from  me  to  carry  to  Migor  Behm; 
and  to  gratify  him  I  sent  a  small  spy- 
ing-glass. 

After  we  became  acquainted  with 
these  Russians,  some  of  our  gentlemen 
at  different  times  yisited  their  settle- 
ment on  the  island ;  where  they  always 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome.  This 
settlement  consisted  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  two  store-houses.  And 
besides  the  Bnscians  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  the  Kamtschadales  and  of  the 
natiyes,  as  seryants  or  slayes  to  the 
former.  Some  others  of  the  natiyes, 
who  seemed  independent  of  the  Bus- 
sians,  liyed  at  the  same  place.  Such 
of  them  as  belonged  to  the  Russians 
were  all  males ;  and  they  are  taken, 
or  perhaps  purchased,  from  their  par- 
ents when  young.  There  were  at  this 
time  about  twenty  of  these,  who  could 
be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  tlian 
as  children.  They  all  liye  in  the  same 
house,  the  Russians  at  the  upper  end, 
the  Kamtschadales  in  the  middle,  and 
the  natiyes  at  the  lower  end ;  where 
is  fixed  a  large  boiler  for  preparing 
their  food,  which  consiBts  chiefly  of 
what  the  sea  produces,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  wild  roots  and  berries.  There 
is  little  difference  between  the  first 
and  last  table  besides  what  is  produced 
by  cookery,  in  which  the  Russians  haye 
the  art  to  make  indifferent  thinss 
palatable.  I  haye  eaten  whale's  flesh 
of  their  dressing  which  I  thought  yery 
good  ;  and  they  made  a  kind  of  pan- 
pudding  of  salmon  roe,  beaten  up  fine 
and  frira,  that  is  no  bad  succedaneum 
for  bread.     They  may,  now  and  then, 

^  Thirty-six  pounds. 


taste  real  bread,  or  liay«  a  dish  in 
which  flour  is  an  ingredient ;  but  this 
can  only  be  an  occasional  luxury.  If 
we  except  the  juice  of  berries,  which 
they  sip  at  their  meals,  they  haye  no 
other  kquor  besides  pure  water ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  yeir  nappy  for  them 
that  they  haye  nothing  stronger.  As 
the  island  supplies  them  with  food,  so 
it  does  in  a  great  measure  with  cloth- 
ing.  This  consists  chiefly  of  skins, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  they  could 
haye.  The  upper  sarment  is  made 
like  our  waggoner's  noek,  snd  reaches 
as  low  as  the  knee.  Besides  this  they 
wear  a  waistcoat  or  two,  a  pair  of 
breeches,  a  fur  cap,  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
the  soles  and  upper  leathers  of  which 
are  of  Russian  leather,  but  the  1^  are 
made  of  some  kind  of  strong  gut 
Their  two  chieft,  Ismyloff  and  lyano- 
yitch,  wore  each  a  cuioo  frock ;  and 
they,  as  well  as  some  others,  had 
skirtB,  which  were  of  silk.  These, 
perhaps,  were  the  only  part  of  their 
dress  not  made  amongst  themselyes. 

There  are  Russians  settled  upon  all 
the  principal  islands  between  Oon- 
alashka  and  Kamtschatka,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  collecting  fors.  Their 
great  object  is  the  sea^ieayer  or  otter. 
I  neyer  heard  them  inquire  after  any 
other  animal;  though  those  whose 
skins  are  of  inferior  yalue  are  also 
made  part  of  their  cargoes.  I  nsiTer 
thought  to  ask  how  long  they  hay« 
had  a  settlement  upon  Oonalashka 
and  the  neighbouring  isles;  but,  to 
jud^  from  the  great  subjection  the 
natiyes  are  under,  this  cannot  be  of 
a  yery  late  date.'  All  these  furriers 
are  relieyed  from  time  to  time  by 
others.  Those  we  met  with  arriyed 
here  from  Okotsk  in  1776,  snd  ars 
to  return  in  1781 ;  so  that  their  stay 
at  the  island  will  be  four  years  at 
least. 

It  is  now  time  to  ciye  some  account 
of  the  natiy«  inhabitants.  To  all 
appearance  they  are  the  most  peace- 
able, inofiensiye  people  I  eyer  met 
with,  and  as  to  honesty  they  might 
serye  as  a  pattern  to  the  most  civilised 

*  The  Russians  began  to  frequent 
Oonalashka  in  17^^ 
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nation  upon  earth.  Bat,  from  what 
I  saw  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom 
the  Russians  have  no  connection,  I 
doubt  whether  this  was  their  original 
disposition,  and  rather  think  that  it 
has  been  the  consequence  of  their 
present  state  of  subjection.  Indeed, 
if  some  of  our  gentlemen  did  not  mis> 
understand  the  Russians,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  make  some  severe 
examples  before  they  could  bring  the 
islamiers  into  any  order.  If  there 
were  severities  inflicted  at  first,  the 
best  apology  for  them  ia  that  they 
have  produced  the  happiest  conse- 
quences ;  and  at  present  the  greatest 
harmony  subsists  between  the  two 
nations.  The  natives  have  their  own 
chiefs  in  each  island,  and  seem  to 
e^joy  liberty  and  property  unmolest- 
ed. But  whether  or  no  they  are 
tributaries  to  the  Russians,  we  could 
never  find  out  There  was  some  reason 
to  think  that  they  are. 

These  peonle  are  rather  low  of  sta- 
ture, but  plump  and  well  shaped, 
with  rather  short  necks,  swarthy 
chubby  faces,  black  eyes,  small  beards, 
and  long,  straight,  black  hair  ;  which 
the  men  wear  loose  behind  and  cut 
before,  but  the  women  tie  up  in  a 
bunchl  Tlieir  dress  has  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned.  Both  sexes  wear 
the  same  in  fashion  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  materiskls.  The  women's 
frock  ia  made  of  sealskin,  and  that  of 
the  men  of  the  skins  of  birds  ;  both 
reaching  below  the  knee.  This  is  the 
whole  cuess  of  the  women.  But  over 
the  firock  the  men  wear  another,  made 
of  gut,  which  resists  water,  and  has  a 
hood  to  it  which  draws  over  the  head. 
Some  of  them  wear  boots ;  and  all  of 
them  have  a  kind  of  oval  snouted  cap, 
made  of  wood,  with  a  rim  to  admit 
the  head.  The  caps  are  dyed  with 
green  and  other  colours ;  and  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  rim  are  stuck 
the  lon^  bristles  of  some  sea-animal 
on  which  are  strung  glass  beads,  and 
on  the  front  is  a  sxnall  image  or  two 
made  of  bone.  They  make  use  of  no 
paint ;  but  the  women  puncture  tiieir 
faces  slightly,  and  both  men  and 
women  bore  the  under  lip,  to  which 
they  fix  pieces  ot  YMue,    &iit  it  ia  as 


uncommon  at  Oonalaahka  to  see  a  man 
with  this  ornament,  as  to  see  a  woman 
without  it.  Some  fix  beads  to  the 
upper  lip,  under  the  nostrils ;  and 
all  of  them  hang  ornaments  in  their 
ears. 

Their  food  consists  of  fish,  sea- 
animals,  birds,  roots,  and  berries,  and 
even  of  sea- we^  They  dry  large  quan- 
tities of  fish  in  summer,  which  they  lay 
up  in  small  huts  for  winter  use,  and 
probably  they  preserve  roots  and  berries 
for  the  same  time  of  scarcity.  They 
eat  almost  everything  raw.  Boiling 
and  broiling  were  the  only  methods 
of  cookery  that  I  saw  them  make  u&3 
of ;  and  the  first  was  probablv  learned 
from  the  Russians.  Some  have  sot 
little  brass  kettles;  and  those  who 
have  not,  make  one  of  a  flat  stoDc, 
with  sides  of  clay,  not  unlike  a  stand- 
ing pie.  I  was  once  present  when  the 
chief  of  Oonalaahka  made  his  dinner 
ofi' the  raw  head  of  a  large  halibut,  just 
caught.  Before  any  was  given  to  the 
chief,  two  of  his  servants  ate  the  gilk, 
without  any  other  drrasinff  besides 
squeezing  out  the  slime.  'Hiis  done, 
one  of  them  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
fish,  took  it  to  the  sea,  and  washed 
it,  then  came  with  it,  and  sat  down 
by  the  chief ;  first  pollinff  up  some 
grass,  upon  a  part  of  whicE  the  heed 
was  laid,  and  the  rest  was  atrewad 
before  the  chief.  He  then  cut  large 
pieces  off  the  cheeks,  and  laid  theK 
within  reach  of  the  great  man,  who 
swallowed  them  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  we  should  do  raw  oysters. 
When  he  had  done,  the  remains  of 
the  head  were  cut  in  pieces  and  given 
to  the  attendants,  who  tore  off  the 
meat  with  their  teeth,  and  gnawed 
the  bones  like  so  many  dogs. 

As  these  people  use  no  paint,  they 
are  not  so  dirty  in  their  persons  ai 
the  savages  who  thus  besmear  them- 
selves ;  out  they  are  full  as  lousy 
and  filthy  in  their  houaee.  Their 
method  of  building  ia  aa  follows : 
They  di^  in  the  ground  an  oblong 
square  pit,  the  length  of  which  sel- 
dom exceeds  fifty  feet  and  the  breadth 
twenty,  but  in  general  the  dimensions 
are  smaller.  Over  this  excavation 
they  form  the  rool^  of  wood  which 
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the  sea  tlirows  ashoro.  This  roof  is 
covered  first  with  grass,  and  then 
with  earth,  so  that  the  outward  ap- 
pearance is  like  a  dunghill.  In  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  towards  each  end, 
is  left  a  square  opening  by  which  the 
light  is  admitted  ;  one  of  these  open- 
ings being  for  this  purpose  only,  and 
the  other  being  also  used  to  go  in 
and  out  by,  with  the  help  of  a  ladder, 
or  rather  a  post  with  steps  cut  in  it. 
In  some  houses  there  is  another  en- 
trance below,  but  this  is  not  common. 
Bound  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  huts 
the  families  (for  several  are  lodged 
together)  have  their  separate  apart- 
ments, where  they  sleep  and  sit  at 
work,  not  upon  benches,  but  in  a 
kind  of  a  concave  trench,  which  is 
du^  all  round  the  inside  of  the  house, 
ana  covered  with  mats,  no  that  this 
port  is  kept  tolerably  decent.  But 
the  middle  of  the  house,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  families,  is  far 
otherwise.  For  although  it  be  cover- 
ed with  dry  grass,  it  is  a  receptacle 
for  dirt  of  every  kind,  and  the  place 
for  the  urine  trough,  the  stencn  of 
which  is  not  menaed  by  raw  hides 
or  leather  being  almost  continually 
steeped  in  it.  Behind  and  over  the 
trench  are  placed  the  few  effects 
they  are  possessed  of,  such  as  their 
clothing,  mats,  and  skins.  Their 
household  furniture  consists  of  bowls, 
•poons,  buckets,  piggins,  or  cans, 
matted  baskets,  and  perhaps  a  Russian 
kettle  or  pot.  All  these  utensils  are 
Terv  neatly  made  and  well-formed ; 
ana  yet  we  saw  no  other  tools  among 
them  but  the  knife  and  the  hatched 
that  is,  a  small  flat  piece  of  iron  made 
like  an  adze  by  fitting  it  into  a  crook- 
ed wooden  handle.  These  were  the 
only  instruments  we  met  with  there 
made  of  iron.  For  although  the 
Bussians  live  amongst  them,  we 
found  much  less  of  this  metal  in 
their  possession  than  we  had  met 
with  in  the  possession  of  other  tribes 
on  the  American  continent  who  had 
never  seen,  nor  perhaps  had  any  in- 
ten^urse  with,  the  Russians.  Pro- 
bably a  few  beads,  a  little  tobacco 
and  snuff,  purchase  all  they  have  to 
•pue.    There  are  few,  if  any  of  them, 


that  do  not  both  smoke  and  chew 
tobacco,  and  take  snuff;  a  luxury 
that  bids  fair  to  keep  them  always 
poor. 

They  did  not  seem  to  wish  for 
more  iron,  or  to  want  any  other  in- 
struments except  sewing  needles, 
their  own  being  made  of  bone.  With 
these  they  not  only  sew  their  canoes 
and  make  their  clothes,  but  also 
very  curious  embroidery.  Instead  of 
thread  they  use  the  fibres  of  sinews, 
which  they  split  to  the  thickness 
which  each  sort  of  work  requires. 
All  sewing  is  performed  by  the 
women.  They  are  the  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  boat-builders  or  boat- 
coverers,  for  the  men  most  probably 
construct  the  frame  of  wood  over 
which  the  skins  are  sewed.  They 
make  mats  and  baskets  of  grass  that 
are  both  beautiful  and  strong.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  neatness  and  perfec- 
tion in  most  of  their  work  that  shows 
they  neither  want  ingenuity  nor  per- 
severance. 

I  saw  not  a  fireplace  in  any  one  of 
their  houses.  They  are  lighted  as 
well  as  heated  by  lamps,  wnich  are 
simple,  and  yet  answer  the  purpose 
very  welL  They  are  made  of  a  flat 
stone,  hollowed  on  one  side  like  a 
plate,  and  about  the  same  size,  or 
rather  larger.  In  the  hollow  part 
they  put  Uie  oil,  mixed  with  a  httle 
dry  grass,  which  serves  the  purpose  ^ 
of  a  wick.  Both  men  and  women 
fluently  warm  their  bodies  over 
one  of  these  lamps,  by  placing  it 
between  their  legs,  under  their  gar- 
ments, and  sitting  thus  over  it  for  a 
few  minutes.  They  produce  fire  both 
by  collision  and  by  attrition;  the 
former  by  striking  two  stones  one 
against  another,  on  one  of  which  a 
mod  deal  of  brimstone  is  first  rubbed. 
The  latter  method  is  with  two  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which  is  a  stick  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  other  a  flat  piece.  The  pointed 
end  of  the  stick  the^  press  upon  the 
other,  whirling  it  nmihly  round  as  a 
drill,  thus  producing  fire  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  method  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Kamtschadalei,  by  these 
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Sx)ple,  by  the  Greenlandera,  by  the 
razUians,  by  the  Otaheiteans,  by  the 
New  Hollauden,  and  probably  by 
many  other  nations.  Tet  some 
learned  and  ingenious  men  haye 
founded  an  argument  on  this  custom 
to  prove  that  this  and  that  nation 
are  of  the  same  extraction.  But 
accidental  agreements,  in  a  few  par- 
ticular instances,  will  not  authorise 
such  a  conclusion ;  nor  will  a  dis- 
agreement either  in  manners  or  cus- 
toms between  two  different  nations 
of  course  prove  that  they  are  of 
different  extraction.  I  coula  support 
this  opinion  by  many  instances  be- 
sides tne  one  just  mentioned. 

No  such  thing  as  an  offensive  or 
even  defensive  weapon  was  seen 
amongst  the  natives  of  Oonalashka. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Russians 
found  them  in  such  a  defenceless 
state;  it  is  more  probable  that,  for 
their  own  security,  they  have  dis- 
armed them.  Political  reasons,  too, 
may  have  induced  the  Russians  not 
to  allow  these  islanders  to  have  any 
lar^e  canoes ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
behove  they  had  none  such  originally, 
as  we  found  them  amongst  eSl  their 
neighbours.  However,  we  saw  none 
here  but  one  or  two  belonging  to  the 
Russians.  The  canoes  made  use  of 
by  the  natives  are  the  smsllest  we 
had  anywhere  seen  upon  the  American 
coast,  though  built  after  the  same 
manner,  with  some  little  difference 
in  the  construction.  The  stem  of 
these  terminates  a  little  abruptly ;  the 
head  is  forked,  the  upper  point  of  the 
fork  projecting  without  the  under  one, 
whicn  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Why  they  should  thus  con- 
struct them  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
for  the  fork  is  apt  to  catch  hold  of 
everything  that  comes  in  the  way, 
to  prevent  which  they  fix  a  piece  of 
small  stick  from  point  to  pomt.  In 
other  respects  their  canoes  are  built 
after  the  manner  of  those  used  by  the 
Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux,  the 
framing  being  of  slender  laths,  and 
tlie  covering  of  seal-skins.  They  are 
about  twelve  feet  lon^,  a  foot  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle,  and  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  deep.     Upon  occa- 
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sion  they  can  carry  two  persons  ;  one 
of  whom  is  stretched  at  full  length 
in  the  canoe,  and  the  other  sits  in  the 
seat,  or  round  hole^  which  n  nearly 
in  the  middle.  Round  this  hole  is  a 
rim  or  hoop  of  wood,  about  whieh  is 
sewed  gut  skin,  that  can  be  drawn 
together  or  opened  like  a  purse,  with 
leathern  thongs  fitted  to  the  outer 
edge.  The  man  seats  himself  in  this 
place,  draws  the  skin  tight  roand 
his  body  over  his  got  m>cky  and 
brings  the  ends  of  the  thongs  or 
purse-string  over  the  shoulder  to  ke^ 
it  in  its  place.  The  sleeves  of  his 
frock  are  tied  round  his  wrists ;  and 
it  being  close  round  his  neck,  and  the 
hood  drawn  over  his  head,  where  it  is 
confined  by  his  eap,  water  osn 
scarcely  penetrate  either  to  his  bod? 
or  into  the  oanoe.  If  any  ahoul<C 
however,  insinuate  itself,  the  boat- 
man carries  a  piece  of  sponge  with 
which  he  dries  it  up.  He  nses  the 
donble-bladed  paddle,  which  is  held 
with  both  hands  in  the  middle, 
striking  the  water  with  a  quick  re- 
gular motion,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  By  tiiis  means 
the  canoe  is  impelled  at  a  great  rate, 
and  in  a  direction  as  straight  as  a 
line  can  be  drawn.  In  saihng  fitmi 
Egoochshao  to  Samganoodha,  two  or 
three  canoes  kept  way  with  the  ship, 
though  she  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour.  Their  fishing 
and  hunting  implements  lie  ready 
upon  their  canoes,  under  straps  fixtd 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  all  made, 
in  great  perfection,  of  wood  and  bone, 
and  differ  very  little  from  those  used 
by  the  Greenlanders,  as  they  ars 
described  by  Grants.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  tlie  point  of  the  missOe 
dart,  which  in  some  we  saw  hers  is 
not  above  an  inch  lon^ ;  whereas 
Grants  says,  that  those  of  the  Green- 
landers are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
These  people  are  very  expert  in  strik- 
ing fish,  both  in  the  sea  and  in  riven. 
They  also  make  use  of  hoola  and 
lines,  nets  and  wears.  The  hooks  are 
composed  of  bone,  and  the  linea  ^ 
sinews. 

The  fishes  which  are  common  to 
other  northern  seas  are  found  hurt. 
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sach  as  whales,  grampuBes,  por- 
poises, sword-fish,  hialibiit,  eod,  sal- 
mon, trout,  soles,  flat-fish ;  several 
other  sorts  of  small  fish ;  and  there 
may  be  many  more  that  we  had  no 
opportonity  of  seeing.  Halibut  and 
salmon  seem  to  be  in  the  neatest 
plenty,  and  on  them  the  inhaoitants 
of  these  isles  subsist  duefly,  at  least 
they  were  the  only  sort  of  fish,  ex- 
cept a  few  cod,  wmch  we  observed  to 
be  laid  up  for  their  winter  store.  To 
the  north  of  60"  the  sea  is  in  a  man- 
ner destitute  of  small  fish  of  eveiy 
kind,  but  then  whales  are  more  num- 
erous. Seals,  and  that  whole  tribe  of 
sea-animals,  are  not  so  numerous  as 
in  many  oti^er  seas.  Nor  can  this  be 
thought  strange,  since  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  coast  on  either  con- 
tinent, nor  any  of  the  islands  I^ng 
between  them,  that  is  not  inhabited, 
and  whose  inhabitants  hunt  these 
animals  for  their  food  and  clothing. 
Sea-horses  are,  indeed,  in  prodigious 
numbers  about  the  ice  ;  and  the  sea- 
otter  is,  I  belieye,  nowhere  found  but 
in  this  sea.  We  sometimes  saw  an 
animal  with  a  head  like  a  seaUs,  that 
blew  after  the  manner  of  whales. 
It  was  larger  than  a  seal,  and  its 
colour  was  white,  with  some  dark 
spots.  Probably  this  was  ^e  sea-cow 
or  "manatee." 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  sea  and  water  fowls  are  neither 
in  such  numbers  nor  in  such  variety 
as  with  us  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  some, 
however,  here  that  I  do  not  remember 
tohaveseen  anywhereelse,  particularly 
the  Alea  monoehroa  of  Steller,  and  a 
black  and  white  duck,  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  different  from  the  stone- 
duck  described  by  Krasheninikoff.^ 
All  the  other  birds  seen  by  us  are 
mentioned  by  this  author,-  except 
some  that  we  met  with  near  the  ice ; 
and  most  if  not  all  of  these  are  de- 
scribed by  Martin  in  his  voyage  to 
Greenland.     It  is  a  little  extraordin- 

^  In  his  **  Description  of  Eamts- 
chatka,"  published  in  French  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1770,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  English. 


ary  that  penguins,  which  are  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  should 
not  be  found  in  this  sea.  Albatrosses, 
too,  are  so  very  scarce  that  I  cannot 
help  iMnking  that  this  is  not  their 
proper  cUmate.  The  few  land-birds 
that  we  met  with  are  the  same  with 
those  in  Europe;  but  there  may  be 
many  others  which  we  had  no  op]3or- 
tunity  of  knowing.  A  very  beautiful 
bird  was  shot  in  the  woods  at  Norton 
Sound,  which  I  am  told  is  sometimes 
foxmd  in  England,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  chatterer.  Our  people  met 
with  other  small  birds  there,  but  in 
no  flp'eat  variety  and  abundance;  such 
as  tne  woodpecker,  the  bullfinch,  the 
yellow  finch,  and  a  small  bird  called 
a  titmouse. 

As  our  excursions  and  observations 
were  confined  wholly  to  the  sea-coast, 
it  is  not  to  be  exnected  that  we  could 
know  much  of  tne  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  countrv.  Except  mos- 
quitoes, there  are  few  other  insects, 
nor  reptiles  that  I  saw,  but  lizards. 
There  are  no  deer  upon  Oonalashka 
or  upon  any  other  of  the  islands. 
Nor  nave  they  any  domestic  animals, 
not  even  dogs.  Foxes  and  weasels 
were  the  only  quadrupeds  we  saw  ; 
but  they  told  us  that  they  had  hares 
also  and  the  "marmottas"'  men- 
tioned by  Krasheninikoff.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  sea  and  rivers 
supply  the  greatest  share  of  food  to 
the  mhabitants.  Thev  are  also 
obliged  to  the  sea  for  all  the  wood 
made  use  of  for  building  and  other 
necessary  purposes;  for  not  a  stick 
grows  upon  any  of  the  islands  nor 
upon  the  a4jacent  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  learned  tell  us,  that  the  seeds 
of  plants  are  by  various  means  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another;  even  to  islands  in  the  midst 
of  great  oceans  and  far  remote  firom 
any  other  land.  How  comes  it  to 
pass  that  there  are  no  trees  growing 
on  this  part  of  the  continent  of 
America,  nor  any  other  of  the  islands 
lying  near  it!  They  are  certainly  as 
well  situated  for  receiving  seeda^  by 

'  Marmots. 
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all  the  yarious  ways  I  have  heard 
of,  as  any  of  those  coasts  that  ahound 
in  wood.  May  not  Nature  have 
denied  to  some  soil  the  power  of  rais- 
ing trees  without  the  assistance  of 
art  f  As  to  the  drift-wood  upon  the 
shores  of  the  islands  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  comes  from  America.  For 
although  there  may  be  none  on  the 
neighbouring  coast,  enough  may  grow 
fartner  up  the  country,  which  tor- 
rents in  the  spring  may  break  loose 
and  bring  down  to  the  sea.  And  not 
a  little  may  be  conveyed  from  the 
woody  coasts,  though  they  lie  at  a 
greater  distance. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  plants 
at  Oonalashka,  and  most  of  them 
were  in  flower  the  latter  end  of  June. 
Several  of  them  are  such  as  we  find 
in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of 
America,  particularly  in  Newfound- 
land ;  and  others  of  them,  which  are 
also  met  with  in  Eamtschatka,  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  both  there  and 
here.  The  principal  one  is  the 
"farannc,"  or  lily  root,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  root  of  garlic, 
round,  made  up  of  a  number  ofsmall 
cloves  and  grains  like  groats.  When 
boiled  it  is  somewhat  like  saloop ;  the 
taste  ia  not  disagreeable,  and  we 
found  means  to  make  some  good 
dishes  with  it.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  great  plenty,  for  we  got  none 
but  what  Ismyloff  gave  us.  We  must 
reckon  amongst  the  food  of  the 
natives  some  other  wild  roots;  the 
gtalk  of  a  plant  resembling  Angelica; 
and  berries  of  several  different  sorts, 
inch  as  bramble-berries,  cran-berries, 
hurtle-berries,  heath-berries,  a  small 
red  berry  which  in  Newfoundland  is 
called  partridge-beny ;  and  another 
brown  berry  unknown  to  us.  This  has 
somewhat  of  the  taste  of  a  sloe,  but  is 
unlike  it  in  ever^  other  respect  It  is 
very  astrin^^t  ii  eatenin  anyquantity. 
Brandy  nught  be  distilled  from  it. 
Captain  Clerke  attempted  to  preserve 
some,  but  they  fermented  and  became 
as  strong  as  if  they  had  been  steeped 
in  spirite.  There  were  a  few  otner 
plants  which  we  found  serviceable, 
out  are  not  made  use  of  by  either 
BussiaiiB  or  naVrrea;  vick  aa  wild 


purslain,  peatops,  a  kind  of  scurvy- 
grass,  cresses,  and  some  others.  All 
these  we  found  very  palatable  dressed 
either  in  soups  or  in  salads.  On  the 
low  ground  and  in  the  valleys  is 
plenty  of  grass,  which  grows  very 
thick  and  to  a  great  len^h.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  cattle  might  subsist 
at  Oonalashka  all  the  year  round 
without  being  housed.  And  the  soil 
in  many  places  seemed  capable  of 
producing  grain,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables, ^ut  at  present  the  Russian 
traders  and  the  natives  seem  satisfied 
with  what  Nature  brings  forth. 

Native  sulphur  was  seen  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  where 
they  got  it  We  found  also  ochre, 
a  stone  that  gives  a  purple  colour, 
and  another  tnat  gives  a  very  good 
green.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  last  is  known.  In  its  natural 
state,  it  is  of  a  greyish  green  colour, 
coarse  and  heavy.  It  easily  dissolves 
in  oil;  but  when  put  into  water  it 
entirely  loses  its  properties.  It 
seemed  to  be  scarce  in  Oonalashka ; 
but  we  wero  told  that  it  was  in 
greater  plenty  on  the  laland  Ome- 
mak.  As  to  the  stones  about  the 
shore  and  hills  I  saw  nothing  in  them 
that  was  xmcommon. 

The  people  of  Oonalashka  buy 
their  dead  on  the  summita  of  hiIU» 
and  raise  a  little  hillock  over  tin 
grave.  In  a  walk  into  the  oountiy 
one  of  the  natives  who  attended  rae 
pointed  out  several  of  these  recep- 
tacles of  the  dead.  There  was  one  ef 
them  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  the  harbour  to  the  village,  over 
which  was  raised  a  heap  of  stonea 
It  was  observed  that  eyery  one  who 
passed  it  added  one  to  it^  I  saw  ia 
the  country  several  stone  hillocki 
that  seemea  to  have  been  raised  hf 
art  Many  of  them  were  apparenUjr 
of  great  antiquity.  What  their 
notions  are  of  the  Deity  and  of  t 

^  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  reoUl 
here  the  ancient  Celtic  practice^  and 
modem  Scottish  proverb  of  *' adding 
a  stone  to  the  caun  "  of  any  one  td 
whose  memory  honour  was  intendiJ. 
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fature  state,  I  know  not.  I  am 
equally  unacquainted  with  their  di- 
versions; notning  having  been  seen 
that  could  give  us  an  insight  into 
either. 

Thevare  remarkably-  cheerful  and 
friendly  amonsst  each  other ;  and 
always  behaved  with  CTeat  civility  to 
us.  The  Russians  told  us  that  uiey 
never  had  any  connections  with  their 
women,  because  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians. Our  people  were  not  so  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  some  of  them  had  reason  to 
repent  that  the  females  of  Oonalashka 
encouraged  their  addresses  without 
any  reserve,  for  their  health  suffered 
by  a  distemper  that  is  not  unknown 
liere.  The  natives  of  this  island  are 
also  subject  to  the  cancer,  or  a  com- 
plaint like  it,  which  those  whom  it 
attacks  are  very  careful  to  conceal. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  long-lived. 
I  nowhere  saw  a  person,  man  or 
woman,  whom  I  could  suppose  to  be 
sixty  years  of  age ;  ana  but  very 
few  who  appeared  to  be  above  fifty. 
Probably  their  hard  way  of  living 
may  be  the  means  of  shortening  their 
days. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
mention,  from  the  time  of  our  arrival 
in  Prince  William's  Sound,  how  re- 
markably the  natives  on  this  north- 
west side  of  America  resemble  the 
Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux,  in 
various  particulars  of  person,  dress, 
weapons,  canoes,  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, I  was  much  less  struck  with 
this  than  with  the  affinity  which  we 
found  subsisting  between  the  dialects 
of  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux 
and  those  of  Norton  Sound  and  Oon- 
alashka. This  appears  &om  a  table 
of  corresponding  words  which  I  put 
together.  Enough  is  certain  to  war- 
rant this  judgment,  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  all  these 
nations  are  of  the  same  extraction  ; 
and  if  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  there  being  a  northern  communi- 
cation of  some  sort  by  sea  between 
this  west  side  of  America  and  the 
east  side  through  Baffin's  Bay,  which 
communication,  however,  may  be 
effectually  shut  op  against  ships  bv 
ice  and  other  impecuments.     Sucn 


at   least   was   my  opinion   at   this 
time.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  the  morning  of  Monday  the  26th 
we  put  to  sea  from  Samganoodha  har- 
bour, and,  as  the  wind  was  southerly, 
stood  away  to  the  westward.  My 
intention  was  now  to  proceed  to  Sand- 
wich Islands,  there  to  spend  a  few  of 
the  winter  months,  in  case  we  should 
meet  with  the  necessary  refreshments, 
and  then  to  direct  our  course  to  Eamts- 
chatka,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  be  there 
by  the  middle  of  May  the  ensuing 
summer.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
solution, I  gave  Captain  Clerke  orders 
how  to  proceed  in  case  of  separation  ; 
appointing  Sandwich  Islands  for  the 
first  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  har- 
bour of  Petropaulowska  in  Eamts- 
chatka  for  the  second.  Soon  after  we 
were  out  of  the  harbour,  the  wind 
veered  to  the  SE.  and  ESE.,  which 
by  the  evening  carried  us  as  far  as  the 
western  part  of  Oonalashka,  where  we 
got  the  wind  at  S.  With  this  we 
stretched  to  the  westward  till  7  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  we  wore  and 
stood  to  the  E.  The  wind  by  this 
time  had  increased  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  us  to  our  three  courses. 
It  blew  in  very  heavy  squalls,  attend- 
ed with  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  mominff  of  the 
28th,  the  Island  of  OonalashKa  bore 
SE.,  four  leagues  distant.  We  then 
wore  and  stood  to  the  westward.  The 
strength  of  the  gale  was  now  over,  and 
towards  evening  the  little  wind  that 
blew  insensibly  veered  round  to  the 
E.,  where  it  continued  but  a  short 
time  before  it  got  to  NK  and  in- 
creased to  a  very  hard  gale  with  rain. 
I  steered  first  to  the  southward  ;  and 
as  the  wind  inclined  to  the  N.  and 
NW.,  I  steered  more  westerly.     On 

^  The  justice  of  Captain  Cook's 
inference  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated since  his  time  by  tne  success 
of  those  expeditions,  the  history  of 
which  is  familiar  to  alL 
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the  29th,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  saw  land  extending  from  E, 
by  S.  to  S.  by  W.,  supposed  to  be  the 
Island  Amoghta.  At  eight,  finding 
that  we  coula  not  weather  the  island, 
as  the  wind  had  now  Teered  to  the 
westward,  I  gave  over  plying,  and 
bore  away  for  Oonalashka,  with  a  view 
of  going  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward or  that  island,  not  daring  to 
attempt  a  passage  to  the  SE.  of  it  in 
so  hard  a  gale  of  wind.  At  the  time 
we  bore  away,  the  land  extended  from 
£.  by  S.  half  S.  to  SSW.,  fonr  leases 
distant.  The  Longitade  by  the  time- 
keeper was  191*17  and  the  Latitude 
53**  SS'.  At  11  o'clock,  as  we  were 
steering  to  the  NE.,  we  discorered  an 
elevat^  rock,  like  a  tower,  bearing 
KNE.  half  E.,  fonr  leagues  distant.  It 
lies  in  the  Latitude  of  59*  67' and  in  the 
Longitude  of  191*  2f,  We  must  hare 
passed  yery  near  it  in  the  night.  We 
could  judgB  of  its  steepness  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  sea,  which  now 
ran  very  high,  broke  nowhere  but 
against  it.  At  three  in  the  afternoon, 
alter  getting  a  sight  of  Oonalashka, 
we  shortened  sail  and  hauled  the  wind, 
not  having  time  to  get  through  the 
passage  before  night.  At  daybreak 
the  next  morning  we  bore  away  under 
courses  and  close-reefed  topsails,  hav- 
ing a  very  hard  gale  at  WxTW.,  with 
heavy  squalls  attended  with  snow. 
At  noon  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  between  Oonalashka  and  Oon- 
ella,  the  harbour  of  Samganoodha 
bearing  SSE. ,  one  league  distant.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon,  being  through 
the  strait  and  clear  of  the  isles,  Cape 
Providence  bearing  WSW.,  two  or 
three  leagues  distant,  we  steered  to 
the  southward  under  double-reefed 
topsails  and  courses,  with  the  wind 
at  WNW.,  a  strong  gale  and  fair 
weather. 

On  Monday  the  2d  of  November, 
the  wind  veered  to  the  southward, 
and  before  nisht  blew  a  violent  storm, 
which  obliged  us  to  bring  to.  The 
Discovery  fired  several  guns,  which 
we  answered,  but  without  knowing  on 
what  occasion  they  were  fired.  At  8 
o'clock  we  lost  sight  of  her  and  did 
not  see  her  agAin  taW  e\g)xl  tbA  next 


morning.  At  ten  she  joined  us ;  and 
as  the  lieig^t  of  tiie  gale  was  now 
over,  and  tiie  wind  had  Teered  back 
to  WNW.,  we  made  sail  and  resumed 
our  course  to  the  soathward.  The 
0th  in  the  evening^  being  in  the  Lati- 
tude of  42*  12'  and  in  the  Longitode 
of  201*  20',  the  variation  was  17*  18* 
K  The  next  mominff;  <mr  Latitude 
being  41*  20'  and  oar  Longitnde  202*, 
a  shag  or  cormorant  flew  several  times 
round  the  ship.  As  these  birds  are 
seldom  if  ever  known  to  fly  £tf  oat 
of  sight  of  land,  I  judged  that  some 
was  not  far  distent.  However,  we 
could  see  none.  In  the  aftenuxm, 
there  b^g  but  little  wind.  Captain 
Gierke  came  on  board  and  informed 
me  of  a  melancholjr  accident  that 
happened  on  board  his  d^ip  the  seoond 
night  after  we  left  Samganoodha 
The  mun-taek  gave  way,  killed  mt 
man,  and  wounded  the  ooatswaxn  and 
two  or  three  more.  In  addition  to 
this  misfortune,  I  now  learned  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  his  sails  and 
rigging  received  considerable  damagi^; 
and  that  the  suns  whi<^  he  fired  were 
the  signal  to  bring  to. 

On  the  8th  the  wind  was  at  K.,  a 
gentle  breeze,  with  clear  weather.  On 
the  9th,  in  the  Latitode  of  S9l*,  wt 
had  eight  hoars'  calm.  This  was 
succeeded  bv  the  wind  from  the  8. 
attended  with  fair  weather.  Availing 
ourselves  of  this,  as  many  of  our  people 
as  could  handle  a  needle  were  eet  to 
work  to  repair  the  sails ;  and  tht 
carpenters  were  employed  to  pot  the 
boats  in  order.  On  the  12th  at  noon, 
bein^  then  in  the  Latitude  of  S8*  14' 
and  m  the  Longitude  of  206*  17',  the 
wind  returned  rack  to  the  northwaid; 
and  on  the  15th,  in  the  Latitade  of 
3S*  80',  it  veered  to  the  E.  At  tiiis 
time  we  saw  a  troj^ic-bird  and  a  dol* 

Shin  ;  the  first  that  we  had  obeerred 
uring  the  passage.  On  the  17th  the 
wind  veered  to  the  southward,  when 
it  continued  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th,  when  a  sqnaU  of  wind  and  rata 
brought  it  at  once  round  by  the  W. 
to  the  N.  This  was  in  the  Latitode 
of  82*  26',  and  in  the  Longitode  of 
207*  80'.  The  wind  pitssently  in- 
^creased  to  a  very  strong  gale^  attendnl 
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with  rain,  so  as  to  bring  us  under 
double-reefed  topsaila  In  lowering 
down  the  main-topsail  to  reef  it,  the 
wind  tore  it  quite  out  of  the  foot* 
rope ;  and  it  was  split  in  several 
otner  parts.  This  sau  had  onlv  been 
brought  to  the  yard  the  day  before, 
after  having  had  a  repair.  The  next 
mominff  we  ^t  another  topsail  to 
the  yard.  This  gale  proved  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  trade-wind,  which 
in  Latitude  25**  veered  to  the  K  and 
£S£.  I  continued  to  steer  to  the 
southward  till  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  at  wmch  time  we  were 
in  the  Latitude  of  20*  55'.  I  now 
spread  the  ships^  and  steered  to  the 
west.  In  the  evening  we  joined,  and 
at  midnight  brought  to.  At  daybreak 
next  morning  laiKL  was  seen  extending 
from  SSK  to  W.  We  made  sail  and 
stood  for  it.  At  eight  it  eoctended 
from  SK  half  S.  to  W.,  the  nearest 
part  two  leagues  distant.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  we  saw  the  extent  of  the 
land  to  the  £.,  but  not  to  the  W. 
We  were  now  satisfied  that  the  group 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  had  been  only 
imperfectly  discovered ;  as  those  of 
them  which  we  had  visited  in  our 
progress  northward  all  lie  to  the  lee- 
ward of  our  present  station. 

In  the  country  was  an  elevated 
saddle  hill,  whose  summit  appeared 
above  the  clouds.  From  this  hiU  the 
land  fell  in  a  gentle  slope,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  steep  rocky  cosst,  against 
which  the  sea  broke  in  a  dreadful  surf. 
Finding  that  we  could  not  weather 
the  isluid,  I  bore  up  and  ranged  along 
the  coast  to  the  westward.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  saw  people  on 
several  parts  of  the  shore,  ana  some 
houses  and  plantations.  The  country 
sneemed  to  be  both  wdl  wooded  and 
watered,  and  running  streams  were 
seen  falling  into  the  sea  in  various 
places.  As  it  was  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions 
at  these  islands,  and  experience  hav- 
ing taught  me  that  I  could  have  no 
chance  to  succeed  in  this  if  a  free  trade 

^  To  give  the  better  chance  of  dis- 
coveting  the  land,  near  which  he  knew 
that  he  had  azrived. 


with  the  natives  were  to  be  allowed, 
that  is,  if  it  were  left  to  every  man's 
discretion  to  trade  for  what  he  pleased 
and  in  the  manner  he  pleased ;  for 
this  substantial  reason  I  now  pub- 
lished an  order  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  trading  except  such  as  should  be 
appointed  by  me  and  Captain  Gierke, 
and  even  these  were  eigoined  to  trade 
only  for  provisions  and  refreshments. 
Women  were  also  forbidden  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ships,  except  under 
certain  restrictions.  But  the  evil  I 
meant  to  prevent  by  this  regulation, 
I  soon  found  had  already  got  amongst 
them. 

At  noon  the  coast  extended  from 
S.  81*  £.  to  N.  56*  W. ;  a  low  flat, 
like  an  isthmus,  bore  S.  42*  W. ;  the 
nearest  shore  three  or  four  miles  dis- 
tant ;  the  Latitude  was  20*  59',  and 
the  Longitude  203*  50'.  Seeing  some 
canoes  coming  off  to  us,  I  brought  to. 
As  soon  as  they  got  alongside,  many 
of  the  people  who  conducted  them 
came  into  tne  ship  without  the  least 
hesitation.  We  found  them  tobe  of  the 
same  nation  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  more  to  leeward  which  we 
had  already  visited ;  and,  if  we  did  not 
mistake  them,  they  knew  of  our  hav- 
ing been  there.  Indeed,  it  rather 
appeared  too  evident,  for  these  people 
had  got  amongst  them  the  venereal 
distemper,  and  as  yet  I  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  its  reaching  them  but  by 
an  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
since  our  leaving  them.  We  got  from 
our  visitors  a  quantity  of  cuttle-fish 
for  nails  and  pieces  of  iron.  They 
brought  very  little  fruit  and  roots, 
but  told  us  that  they  had  plenty  of 
them  on  their  island,  as  also  nogs  and 
fowls.  In  the  evening,  the  horizon 
being  clear  to  the  westwanl,  we  judged 
the  westernmost  land  in  sight  to  be  an 
island  separated  from  that  off  which 
we  now  were.  Having  no  doubt  that 
the  people  would  return  to  the  shi^M 
next  day  with  the  produce  of  their 
country,  I  kept  plying  off  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  stood  close  in 
shore.  At  first  only  a  few  of  the 
natives  visited  us ;  but  towards  noon 
we  had  the  company  of  a  eood  many, 
who  brought  with  them  Dread-fruLt^ 
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potatoes,  "  taro  "  or  eddy  roots,  a  few 
plantains,  and  small  pigs,  all  of  which 
they  exchanged  for  nails  and  iron 
tools.  Jnde^  we  had  nothing  else 
to  give  them.  We  continued  trading 
wiUi  them  till  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  having  disposed  of  all 
their  cargoes,  and  not  seeming  in- 
clined to  fetch  more,  we  madd  sail 
and  stood  off  shore.  While  we  were 
Wing  to,  though  the  wind  hlew  fresh, 
I  observed  tluit  the  ships  drifted  to 
the  east;  consequently  there  must 
have  been  a  current  setting  in  that 
direction.  This  encouraged  me  to 
ply  to  windward,  with  a  view  to  get 
round  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and 
so  have  the  whole  leeside  before  us. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  being 
off  the  NE.  end  of  the  island,  sevenu 
canoes  came  off  to  the  ships.  Most 
of  these  belonged  to  a  chief  named 
Terreeoboo,  who  came  in  one  of  them. 
He  made  me  a  present  of  two  or  three 
small  pigs,  and  we  ^t  by  barter  from 
the  other  people  a  littie  fruit.  After 
a  stay  of  alx)ut  two  hours  they  all  left 
us,  except  six  or  eight  of  their  company 
who  chose  to  remain  on  board.  A 
double  sailing  canoe  came  soon  after 
to  attend  upon  them,  which  we  towed 
astern  all  night.  In  the  evening  we 
discovered  another  island  to  wind- 
ward, which  the  natives  call  Owhy- 
hee.^  The  name  of  that  off  which  we 
had  been  for  some  days,  we  were  also 
told,  is  Mowee. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  Owhyhee  extended  from 
S.  22'  E.  to  S.  12*  W. ;  and  Mowee 
from  N.  41*  to  N.  83'  W.  Finding 
that  we  could  fetch  Owhyhee,  I  stood 
for  it ;  and  our  visitors  from  Mowee, 
not  choosing  to  accompany  us,  em- 
barked in  their  canoe  and  went  ashore. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  we  were  close 
up  with  the  north  side  of  Owhyhee, 

^  Better  known  as  Hawaii ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  the  group.  Mowee  is 
marked  in  the  later  maps  as  Maue 
Honolulu,  the  seat  of  government,  is 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  which  in  his 
former  notice  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Cook  merely  mentions  under  the  name 
of  Woohoo  ^Book  111.,  Chavter  XII.). 
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where  we  spent  the  night  standing  off 
and  on.  In  the  moniinf  of  the  2d 
we  were  surprised  to  see  uie  summits 
of  the  mountains  on  Owhyhee  covered 
with  snow.  They  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  any  extraordinary  height ;  and 
yet  in  some  places  the  snow  seemed 
to  be  of  a  considerable  depth,  and  to 
have  lain  there  some  time.  As  we 
drew  near  the  shore  some  of  the  natives 
came  off  to  us.  They  were  a  little  shy 
at  first ;  but  we  aoon  enticed  some  of 
them  on  board,  and  at  last  prevaUed 
upon  them  to  return  to  the  island  and 
bring  off  what  we  wanted.  Soon  after 
these  reached  the  shore,  we  had  com- 
pany enough,  and  few  coming  empty- 
handed,  we  got  a  tolerable  supply  of 
small  pigs,  fruit,  and  roots.  We  con- 
tinued tnuiing  with  them  till  six  in 
the  evening  when  we  made  sail  and 
stood  ofi^  with  a  view  of  plying  to  wind- 
ward round  the  island.  The  current 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  aetting  to 
the  eastward  had  now  ceaaed  ;  for  we 
gained  but  little  by  plying.  On  tlw 
6th,  in  the  evening,  being  about  fire 
leagues  farther  up  the  coast,  and  near 
the  shore,  we  had  some  traffic  with 
the  natives.  But  as  it  had  famished 
only  a  trifling  supply,  I  stood  in  again 
the  next  morninff,  when  we  had  a 
considerable  number  of  visitorB  ;  and 
we  lay  to,  trading  wiUi  them  tiU  two 
in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  we  had 
procured  pork,  fruit,  and  roots  suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  days.  We  then 
made  sail  and  continned  to  ply  to 
windward. 

Having  procured  a  quantity  oi 
sugar-cane,  and  having  apon  a  trial 
made  but  a  few  days  before  found 
that  a  strong  decoction  of  it  produced 
a  very  palatable  beer,  I  ordered  aome 
more  to  be  brewed  for  our  general  nse. 
But  when  the  cask  was  now  broached 
not  one  of  mv  crew  would  even  so 
much  as  taste  it  As  I  had  no  motive 
in  preparing  this  bevera^  but  to  asTe 
our  spirit  for  a  colder  climate,  I  gave 
myself  no  trouble,  either  bj  exerting 
authority  or  by  having  recourse  to 

Sersuasion,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
rink  it,  knowing  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  scurvy  ao  long  as  we 
could  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  other 
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vegetables.  But  that  I  might  not 
"be  disappointed  in  my  views,  I  gave 
orders  that  no  grog  should  he  served 
in  either  ship.  I  myself  and  the 
officers  continued  to  make  use  of  this 
sugar-cane  beer  whenever  we  could 
get  materials  for  brewing  it.  A  few 
hops,  of  which  we  had  some  on  board, 
improved  it  much.  It  has  the  taste 
of  new  malt  beer,  and  I  believe  no 
one  will  doubt  of  its  being  very  whole- 
some. And  yet  my  inconsiderate  crew 
alleged  that  it  was  imurious  to  their 
health.  They  had  no  better  reason  to 
support  a  resolution  which  they  took 
on  our  first  arrival  in  King  George's 
[Nootka]  Sound,  not  to  drink  the 
spruce-beer  made  there.  But  whether 
from  a  consideration  that  it  was  not 
the  first  time  of  their  being  required 
to  use  that  liquor,  or  from  some  other 
reason,  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry 
their  puipose  into  actual  execution ; 
and  I  nad  never  heard  of  it  till  now, 
when  they  renewed  their  ignorant  op- 
position to  my  best  endeavours  to  serve 
them.  Every  innovation  whatever  on 
board  a  ship,  though  ever  so  mnch  to 
the  advantage  of  seamen,  is  sure  to 
meet  with  their  highest  disapproba- 
tion. Both  portable  soup  ana  sour 
krout^  were  at  first  condemned  as 
stuff  unfit  for  human  beings.  Few 
commanders  have  introduced  into 
their  ships  more  novelties,  as  useful 
varieties  of  food  and  drink,  than  I  have 
done.  Indeed  few  commanders  have 
had  the  same  opportunities  of  trying 
such  experiments,  or  been  driven  to 
the  same  necessity  of  trying  them.  It 
has,  however,  been  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  various  little  deviations  from 
established  practice  that  I  have  been 
able  to  preserve  my  people,  generally 
speaking,  from  that  oreadful  dis- 
temper the  scurvy,  which  has  perhaps 

^  Cook  on  his  second  voyage  took 
a  qnantity  of  this  with  him.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  cabbage  cut  small,  to  which 
is  put  a  little  salt,  juniper-berries, 
ana  aniseed ;  it  is  then  fermented, 
and  close  packed  in  casks,  where  it 
will  keep  a  long  time,  retaining  its 
virtues  as  a  wholesome  vegetable  food 
and  a  great  anti-scorbutic 


destroyed  more  of  our  sailors  in  their 
peaceful  voyages  than  have  fallen  by 
the  enemy  m  military  expeditions. 

I  kept  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast  till  the  13th,  when  I  stood  in 
afain  six  leagnes  farther  to  windward 
than  we  had  as  yet  reached ;  and  after 
having  some  trade  with  the  natives 
who  visited  us,  returned  to  sea.  I 
should  have  got  near  the  shore  again 
on  the  15th  for  a  supply  of  fruit  or 
roots,  but  the  wind  happening  to  be 
at  SE.  by  S.  and  SSE.,  1  thought  this 
a  good  time  to  stretch  to  the  eastward* 
in  order  to  get  round,  or  at  least  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  south-east  end  of 
the  island.  The  wind  continued  at 
SE.  by  S.  most  part  of  the  16th.  It 
was  variable  between  S.  and  E.  on 
the  17th,  and  on  the  18th  it  was  con- 
tinually veering  from  one  quarter  to 
another,  blowing  sometimes  in  hard 
squalls,  and  at  other  times  calm,  with 
tnunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  the  wind  westerly 
for  a  few  hours,  but  in  the  evening  it 
shifted  to  E.  by  S.,  and  we  stood  to 
the  southward  dose-hauled,  under  an 
easy  sail,  as  the  Discovery  was  at  some 
distance  astern.  At  this  time  the 
south-east  point  of  the  island  bore 
SW.  by  S.,  about  five  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  that  I 
should  be  able  to  weather  it.  But  at 
1  o'clock  next  morning  it  fell  calm, 
and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
north-easterly  swell  which  impelled 
us  fast  toward  the  land  ;  so  that  long 
before  daybreak  we  saw  lights  upon 
the  shore,  which  was  not  more  than  a 
league  distant  The  night  was  dark, 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain. 

At  8  o'clock  the  calm  was  succeeded 
by  a  breeze  from  E.  blowing  in  squaHs, 
with  rain.  We  stood  to  the  NE., 
thinking  it  the  best  tack  to  clear  the 
coast;  but  if  it  had  been  daylight, 
we  should  have  chosen  the  other.  At 
daybreak  the  coast  was  seen  extend- 
ing from  N.  by  W.  to  SW.  by  W.,  a 
dreadful  surf  breaking  upon  the  shore, 
which  was  not  more  than  half-a-lea^ue 
distant.  It  was  evident  that  we  had 
been  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Nor  were  we  yet  in  safe^,  the  wind 
veeringmore  easterly,  so  tkat  C<(yt  ^icnski^ 
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time  we  did  bat  jast  keep  our  distance 
from  the  coast  What  made  our  sita- 
ation  more  alanning  ¥ni8  the  leach- 
rope  of  the  main-topsail  giving  way, 
wuich  was  the  occasion  of  the  sail's 
being  rent  in  two  ;  and  the  two  top- 
gallant-saiU  gave  way  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  half  worn  out 
By  taking  a  nyonrable  opportunity, 
we  soon  got  others  to  the  yards,  and 
then  we  left  the  land  astern.  The 
IMscovery,  by  being  at  some  distance 
to  the  north,  was  never  near  the  land, 
nor  did  we  see  her  till  8  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  the 
natives  ashore  displayed  a  white  flag, 
which  we  conceived  to  be  a  signal  of 
peace  and  friendship.  Some  of  them 
ventured  out  after  us,  but  the  wind 
freshening,  and  it  not  being  safe  to 
wait,  they  were  soon  left  astern.  In 
the  afternoon,  after  making  another 
attempt  to  weather  the  eastern  ex- 
treme, which  failed,  I  gave  it  up  and 
ran  down  to  the  Discovery.  Indeed 
it  vnis  of  no  conseauence  to  ^t  round 
the  island,  for  we  had  seen  its  extent 
to  the  south-east,  whioh  was  the  thing 
I  aimed  at ;  and  according  to  the  in- 
formation which  we  had  ^t  from  the 
natives,  there  is  no  other  island  to  the 
windward  of  this.  However,  as  we 
were  so  near  the  south  end  of  it,  and 
as  the  least  shift  of  wind  in  our  favour 
would  serve  to  carry  us  round,  I  did 
not  wholly  give  up  the  idea  of  weather- 
ing it,  and  therefore  continued  to  ply. 
Ou  the  20th  at  noon  this  south-east 
point  bore  S.  three  leagues  distant, 
the  snowy  hills  WNW.,  and  we  were 
about  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
shore.  In  the  afternoon  some  of  the 
natives  came  in  their  canoes,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  few  pigs  and  plan- 
tains. The  latter  were  very  acceptable, 
having  had  no  vc^tables  for  some 
days ;  out  the  supply  we  now  received 
was  80  inconsiderable,  being  barely 
sufficient  for  one  day,  that  I  stood  in 
again  the  next  morning  till  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  land,  where 
we  were  met  by  a  number  of  canoes 
laden  with  provisions.  We  brought 
to  and  continued  trading  with  the 
people  in  them  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  haying  g|o^  «^  igft^t.^  ^gfKd  I 
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supply,  we  made  sail  and  stretched  oil 
to  tne  northward. 

I  had  never  met  with  a  behaviour 
■o  free  from  reserve  and  suspicion  in 
my  intercourse  with  any  tribes  of 
savages  as  we  experienced  in  the 
people  of  this  island.  It  was  very 
common  for  them  to  send  up  into  the 
ship  the  several  articles  they  brought 
off  for  barter;  afterwards  they  would 
come  in  themselves  and  mate  their 
bargains  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
people  of  Otaheite,  even  after  our 
repeated  visits,  do  not  care  to  put  so 
much  confidence  in  ns.  I  infer  from 
this  that  those  of  Owhyhee  mnst  be 
more  faithful  in  their  deaUngs  with 
one  another  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  are.  For  if  little  faitJi  were 
observed  amongst  themaelyes  they 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  trost  stzan- 

irs.    It  is  also  to  do  observed,  to 

eir  honour,  that  thej  bad  never 
once  attempted  to  cheat  ns  in  ex- 
changes, nor  to  commit  a  theft.  They 
understand  trading  as  well  as  ukmC 
people,  and  seemed  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  reason  of  oor  plying  npoo 
the  coast  For  though  tney  brought 
off  provisions  in  great  plenty,  partico- 
larly  pigs,  yet  they  Kept  up  thor 
price ;  and  rather  than  dispose  of  them 
for  less  than  they  thought  they  were 
worth,  would  take  them  ashore  agiin. 

On  the  22d,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  tacked  to  the  southward,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  at  £.  by  K.  At  nooa 
the  Latitude  was  20*  SS'  80*  and  the 
snowy  peak  bore  SW.  half  SL  We 
had  a  good  view  of  it  the  preoedint 
day,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  seemed 
to  have  increased  and  to  extend  lower 
down  the  hill.  I  stood  to  the  SE. 
till  midnight,  then  tacked  to  the  5. 
till  four  in  the  morning,  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  S£.  tack;  and  as  the 
wind  was  at  NE.  by  E.,  we  had  hopes 
of  weathering  the  island.  We  should 
have  succeeaed  if  the  wind  had  not 
died  away  and  left  ns  to  the  mercy  of 
a  great  swell,  which  carried  us  &st 
toward  the  land,  which  was  not  two 
leagues  distant  At  length  we  got 
our  head  off,  and  some  light  pn£b  of 
wind,  which  came  with  showers  of 
Tain,  put  us  out  of  danger.     WhiU 
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we  lay,  as  it  were,  becalmed,  several 
of  the  islanders  came  off  with  hogs, 
fowls,  fruit,  and  roots.  Oat  of  one 
canoe  we  got  a  goose,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  Muscovy  duck ;  its  plum- 
age was  dark  grey,  and  the  bill  and 
legs  black. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  after  pur- 
chasing everything  that  the  natives 
had  brought  off,  which  was  full  as 
much  as  we  had  occasion  for,  we  made 
sail  and  stretched  to  the  N.,  with  the 
wind  at  EKE.  At  midnieht  we  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  SK  Upon  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  Discovery  would  see 
us  tack,  the  signal  was  omitted ;  but 
she  did  not  see  us,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  and  continued  standing  to  the 
N.,  for  at  daylight  next  morning  she 
was  not  in  sight.  At  this  time,  the 
weather  bein^  hazy,  we  could  not  see 
far,  so  that  it  was  possible  the  Dis- 
co veiy  might  be  following  us;  and 
being  past  the  north-east  part  of  the 
island  I  was  tempted  to  stand  on  till, 
by  the  wind  veenng  to  NE.,  we  could 
not  weather  the  land  upon  the  other 
tack.  Consequently  we  could  not 
stand  to  the  Is,  to  join  or  look  for  the 
Discovery.  At  noon  we  were  by  ob- 
servation in  the  Latitude  of  19*  55' 
and  in  the  Longitude  of  205*  3' ;  the 
south-east  point  of  the  island  bore  S. 
by  E.  quarter  K,  six  leagues  distant ; 
the  other  extreme  bore  W.  60*  W., 
and  we  were  two  leases  from  the 
nearest  shore.  At  six  m  the  evening 
the  southernmost  extreme  of  the  island 
bore  SW.,  the  nearest  shore  seven  or 
eight  mUes  distant,  so  that  we  had 
now  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  island,  which  we  had 
aimed  at  with  so  much  perseverance. 
The  Disooveiy,  however,  was  not  yet 
to  be  seen ;  but  the  wind,  as  we  had 
it,  being  very  favourable  for  her  to 
follow  us,  I  concluded  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  she  joined  us.  I 
therefore  kept  cruising  off  this  south- 
east point  of  the  island,  which  lies  in 
the  Latitude  of  19*  84'  and  in  the 
Longitude  of  205*  6',  till  I  was  satis- 
ficKl  that  Captain  Clerke  could  not 

t'oin  me  here.     1  now  conjectured  that 
16  had  not  been  able  to  weather  the 
north-east  part  of  the  island^  and  had 
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fmne  to  leeward  in  order  to  meet  me 
Uiat  way. 

As  I  generally  kept  from  five  to  ten 
leagues  from  the  land,  no  canoes  ex- 
cept one  came  off  to  us  till  the  28th, 
when  we  were  visited  by  a  dozen  or 
fourteen.  The  people  who  conducted 
them  brought,  as  usual,  the  produce 
of  the  island.  I  was  very  sorry  that 
thev  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
so  nir.  For  we  could  not  trade  with 
them,  our  old  stock  not  beinff  as  yet 
consumed ;  and  we  had  found  by  late 
experience  that  the  hogs  could  not  be 
kept  alive,  nor  the  roots  preserved 
from  putrefaction  many  days.  How- 
ever, 1  intended  not  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  island  before  I  got  a  supply,  as 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  return  to  it 
again  in  case  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. We  began  to  be  in  want  on  the 
80th,  and  I  would  have  stood  in  near 
the  shore  but  was  prevented  by  a 
calm;  but  a  breeze  springing  up  at 
midnight  from  S.  and  SW.,  we  were 
enabled  to  stand  in  for  the  land  at 
daybreak.  At  1 0  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  were  met  by  the  islanders  with 
fruit  and  roots,  but  in  all  the  canoes 
were  only  three  small  pi^  Our  not 
having  liought  those  which  had  been 
lately  Drought  off  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  reason  of  this  veiy  scanty 
supply.  We  brought  to  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  but  soon  after  our 
marketing  was  interrupted  by  a  very 
hard  rain,  and  besides  we  were  rather 
too  far  from  the  shore.  Nor  durst  I 
go  nearer,  for  I  could  not  depend  upon 
the  wind's  remaining  where  it  was  for 
a  moment ;  the  swell  also  being  high, 
and  setting  obliquely  upon  the  shore, 
against  which  it  broke  in  a  frightful 
surf.  In  the  evening  the  weather 
mended,  the  night  was  dear,  and  it 
was  spent  in  making  short  boards. 

Before  daybreak  the  atmosphere 
was  affain  loaded  with  heavy  clouds, 
and  the  New  Year  was  ushered  in 
with  very  hard  rain,  which  continued 
at  intervals  till  past  10  o'clock.  The 
wind  was  southerly,  a  light  breeze 
with  some  calms.  When  the  rain 
ceased,  the  sky  cleared  and  the  breeze 
freshened.  Being  at  this  time  about 
five  miles   from   the   Und^  «s<«^sn2L 
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canoefl  arrired  with  fruit  and  roots, 
and  at  last  some  hoc^  were  brought 
off.  We  lay  to,  trading  with  them, 
till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when, 
having  a  tolerable  supply,  we  made 
sail  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  the 
north-west  or  leeside  of  the  island, 
to  look  for  the  Discovery.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  the  wind  being 
at  S.,  to  stretch  first  to  the  eastward, 
till  midnight,  when  the  wind  came 
more  favourable,  and  we  went  upon 
the  other  tack.  For  several  days  past 
both  wind  and  weather  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly unsettled,  and  there  fell  a 
^reat  deal  of  rain.  The  three  follow- 
ing days  were  spent  in  running  down 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island.  For 
during  the  nights  we  stood  off  and  on, 
and  part  of  each  day  was  employed 
in  lying  to,  in  order  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  to  the  natives  of  trading 
with  us.  They  sometimes  came  on 
board  while  we  were  five  leagues  from 
the  shore ;  but  whether  from  a  fear 
of  losing  their  goods  in  the  sea,  or 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  market, 
they  never  brought  much  with  them. 
The  principal  article  prociured  was 
salt,  which  was  extremely  good. 

On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  we 
passed  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
which  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  18"  54', 
and  beyond  it  we  found  the  coast  to 
trend  N.  60'  W.  On  this  point 
stands  a  pretty  large  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  thronged  off  to 
the  ship  with  hogs  and  women.  It 
was  not  possible  to  keep  the  latter 
from  coming  on  board ;  and  no  women 
I  ever  met  with  were  less  reserved. 
Indeed  it  appeared  to  me  that  they 
visited  us  with  no  other  view  than  to 
make  a  surrender  of  their  persons. 
As  I  had  now  got  a  quantity  of  salt, 
I  purchased  no  hogs  but  such  as  were 
fit  for  saltinff,  refusing  all  that  were 
under  size.  However  wo  could  seldom 
get  any  above  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
weight.  It  was  happy  for  us  tnat  we 
still  had  some  vegetables  on  board, 
for  we  now  received  few  such  produc- 
tions. ^  Indeed  this  part  of  the  country, 
from  its  appearance,  did  not  seem 


explosion  of  a  volcano  everywhere 
presented  themselves ;  and  thougli 
we  had  as  yet  aeen  nothing  like  one 
upon  the  island,  t^e  devastation  that 
it  had  made  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.^  This 
part  of  the  coast  ia  sheltered  from 
the  reigning  winds ;  but  we  c<ml«i 
find  no  Dottom  to  anchor  upon,  a  liiM 
of  160  fathoms  not  reaching  it,  withia 
the  distance  of  half -a -mile  fh>m  the 
shore.  The  islanders  having  all  left 
us  towards  the  evening,  we  ran  a  few 
miles  down  the  coast,  and  then  spent 
the  night  standing  off  and  on. 

Thenextmoming  the  natives  visited 
us  agBiin,  bringing  wiUi  them  the  same 
articles  of  commerce  as  before.  Being 
now  near  the  shore,  I  sent  Mr  Bligh, 
the  master,  in  a  boat  to  sound  the 
coast,  with  orders  to  land  and  to  look 
for  fresh  water.  Upon  his  return  he 
reported  that  at  two  cables'  length 
from  the  shore  he  had  found  no  sooiid- 
ings  with  a  line  of  160  fathoms ;  that 
when  he  landed  he  fonnd  no  stream 
or  sprixig,  but  only  rain  water  d^ 
posited  in  holes  upon  the  rocks,  and 
even  that  was  brackiah  from  the  spnr 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  the  anr&ce  of 
the  country  was  entirely  composed  of 
slags  and  ashes,  with  a  few  plssti 
here  and  there  interspersed.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  we  saw  with  pleasure 
the  Discovery  coming  roimd  the  sooth 
point  of  the  island ;  and  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  she  joined  na.  Captain 
Gierke  then  coming  on  board,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  cmised  foor 
or  five  days  where  we  were  separated, 
and  then  plied  round  the  east  side  of 
the  island ;  but  that,  meeting  with 
unfavourable  winds,  he  bad  been  car- 
ried to  some  distance  frx>m  the  cosst 
He  had  one  of  the  islanders  on  board 
all  this  time,  who  had  remained  there 
from  choice,  and  had  refused  to  oait 
the  ship  though  opportunities  nsi 
offered.  Having  spent  the  night 
standing  off  and  on,  we  stood  in  again 


^  Several  volcanoes  are  still  sctire 
in  the  islands ;  and  two  of  them. 

Morena  Loa  and  Morena  Kea,  xiae  to 

capable  of  affording  them.     Marks  of    the  very  respectable  altitude  of  some 
its  having  been  Uid  ws&tA  by  the  '  15,000  feet 
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the  next  morning,  and  when  we  were 
about  a  league  £rom  the  shore  many 
of  the  natives  Tisited  us. 

At  daybreak  on  the  8th  we  found 
that  the  currents  during  the  night, 
which  we  spent  in  plying,  had  carried 
us  back  considerably  to  windward ; 
so  that  we  were  now  off  the  south- 
west point  of  the  island.  There  we 
brougnt  to,  in  order  to  give  the  na- 
tives an  opportunity  of  trading  with 
us.  We  spent  the  night  as  usual, 
standing  off  and  on.  It  happened 
that  four  men  and  ten  women  who 
had  come  on  board  the  preceding  day 
still  remained  with  us.  As  I  did  not 
like  the  company  of  the  latter,  I 
stood  inshore  towards  noon,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  get  them  out  of 
the  ship,  and  some  canoes  cominff  off 
I  took  that  opportunity  of  sending 
away  our  guests.  We  had  light  airs 
from  NW.  and  SW.,  and  calms,  till 
eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  the  wind  freshened  at  WNW., 
which,  with  a  strong  current  setting 
to  the  SE.,  so  much  retarded  us  that 
in  the  evening  between  7  and  8  o'clock 
the  soutlipoint  of  the  island  bore 
N.  104*  W.,  four  leagues  distant. 
The  south  snowy  hill  now  bore  N. 
14"  E. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
the  wind  having  fixed  at  W.,  I  stood 
in  for  the  land  in  order  to  get  some 
refreshments.  As  we  drew  near  the 
shore  the  natives  began  to  come  off. 
We  lay  to,  or  stood  on  and  off,  trad- 
ing with  them  all  the  day,  but  got  a 
very  scanty  supply  at  last.  Many 
canoes  visited  us  whose  people  had 
not  a  single  thing  to  barter,  which 
convinced  us  that  this  part  of  the 
island  must  be  very  poor,  and  that 
we  had  already  got  all  that  they 
could  spare.  We  spent  the  12th  ply- 
ing off  and  on,  witn  a  fresh  gale  at 
W.  A  mile  from  the  shore,  and  to  the 
NE.  of  the  south  point  of  the  island, 
having  tried  soUndings,  we  found 
ground  at  fifty-five  fathoms  depth, 
the  bottom  a  fine  sand.  At  five  in 
the  evening  we  stood  to  the  SW., 
with  the  wind  at  WNW.,  and  soon 
after  midnight  we  had  a  calm.  At 
8  o'clock  next  morning,  having  got  a 
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small  breese  at  SSE,  we  steered  to 
the  NNW.  in  for  the  land.  Soon 
after,  a  few  canoes  came  alongside 
with  some  hogs,  but  without  any 
vegetables,  which  articles  we  most 
wanted.  We  had  now  made  some 
progress  ;  for  at  noon  the  south  point 
of  the  island  bore  S.  864*  £.,  the 
south-west  point  N.  13*  W.,  the 
nearest  shore  two  leagues  distant, 
Latitude  by  observation  18*  56',  and 
our  Longitude  by  the  timekeeper 
208*  40^.  We  had  got  the  length  of 
the  south-west  point  of  the  island  in 
the  evening ;  but  the  wind  now  veer- 
ing to  the  westward  and  northward, 
during  the  night  we  lost  all  that  we 
had  gained.  Next  morning,  being 
still  off  the  south-west  point  of  the 
island,  some  canoes  came  off,  but  they 
brought  nothing  that  we  were  in  want 
of.  We  had  now  neither  fruit  nor 
roots,  and  were  under  a  necessity  of 
making  use  of  some  of  our  sea  provi- 
sions. At  length  some  canoes  firom 
the  northward  brought  us  a  small 
supply  of  hogs  and  roots. 

We  had  variable  light  airs,  next  to 
a  calm,  the  following  day,  tUl  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a  small  breeze 
at  ENE.  springing  up,  we  were  at 
last  enabled  to  steer  along  shore  to 
the  northward.  The  weather  being 
fine,  we  had  plenty  of  company  this 
day,  and  abundance  of  everything. 
Many  of  our  visitors  remained  wiUi 
us  on  board  all  night,  and  we  towed 
their  canoes  astern.  At  daybredc  on 
the  16th,  seeing  the  appearance  of  a 
bay,  I  sent  Mr  Bligh,  with  a  boat 
from  each  ship,  to  examine  it,  being 
at  this  time  three  lenses  off.  Canoes 
now  began  to  arrive  from  all  parts,  so 
that  before  10  o'clock,  there  were  not 
fewer  than  a  thousand  about  the  two 
ships,  most  of  them  crowded  with 
people,  and  well  laden  with  hogs  and 
other  productions  of  the  island.  We 
had  the  most  satisfying  proof  of  their 
friendly  intentions,  for  we  did  not  see 
a  single  person  who  had  with  him  a 
weapon  of  any  sort  Trade  and 
curiosity  alone  had  brought  them  off. 
Among  such  numbers  as  we  had  at 
times  on  board,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
I  some  should  betray  Si  ^^vsr^a^^Soi- 
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position.  One  of  onr  yisiton  took  oat 
of  the  ship  a  boat's  rudder.  He  was 
discovered,  but  too  late  to  recoyer  it 
I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  Sese  peo^  the  use  of  fire-arms ; 
and  two  or  three  muskets,  and  as 
many  four-pounders  were  fired  over 
the  canoe  wtdch  carried  off  the  rudder. 
As  it  was  not  intended  that  any  of 
the  shot  should  take  effect,  the  sur- 
rounding multitude  of  natives  seemed 
rather  more  surprised  than  frightened. 
In  the  evening,  Mr  Bligh  returned 
and  reported  that  he  had  found  a  bay 
in  which  was  good  anchorage  and 
frBsh  water,  in  a  situation  tolerably 
easy  to  be  come 'at  Into  this  bay  1 
resolved  to  carry  the  ships,  there  to 
refit  and  supply  ourselves  with  every 
refreshment  that  the  place  could 
afford.  As  night  approached,  the 
greater  part  of  our  visitors  retired  to 
the  shore ;  but  numbers  of  them  re- 
quested our  pennission  to  sleep  on 
board.  Curiosity  was  not  the  only 
motive,  at  least  with  some ;  for  the 
next  morning  several  things  were 
missing,  whicn  determined  me  not  to 
entertain  so  many  another  ni^t 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  we 
anchored  in  the  bay  (which  is  called 
by  the  natives  Karakakooa),^  in  thir- 
teen fathoms  water,  over  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  north-east  shore.  In 
this  situation  the  south  point  of  the 
bay  bore  S.  by  W. ,  and  the  north  point 
W.  half  N.  We  moored  with  the 
stream  anchor  and  cable  to  the  north- 
ward, unbent  the  sails,  and  struck 
the  yards  and  topmasts.  The  ships 
continued  to  be  much  crowded  with 
natives,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  canoes.  I  had  nowhere 
in  the  course  of  my  voyages,  seen  so 
numerous  a  body  of  people  assembled 
in  one  place.     For  besides  those  who 

^  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Owhy- 
hee  or  Hawaii,  near  the  aonthem 
extremity  of  the  island. 
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had  come  off  to  us  in  canoes,  all  the 
shore  of  the  bay  was  covered  with 
spectators,  and  many  hundreds  were 
swimminffToond  the  ships  like  shods 
of  fish.  We  could  not  bat  be  struck 
with  the  sinffularity  of  this  scene; 
and  perhaps  there  were  few  on  board 
who  now  lamented  oar  having  failed 
in  our  endeavonrs  to  find  a  northern 
passaffe  homeward  last  summer.  To 
this  (Osappointment  we  owed  our  hav- 
ing it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  enrich  our 
voyage  with  a  discovery  which,  though 
the  hist,  seemed  in  many  re^wcts  to 
be  the  most  important  that  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  Eoropeans 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Padfie 
Ocean.* 

*  With  these  ardently  confident  ex- 
pressions of  hopefolneas,  and  of  most 
justifiable  satisfaction  in  the  past  and 
prospective  achievements  of  the  voy- 
age— so  vividly  in  contrast  with  the 
calamity  that  imminently  impended 
— Captain  Cook's  journal  closes.  The 
third  volume  of  the  Original  Edition, 
written  by  Captain  King,  and  oonsiat- 
ing,  with  appendices,  of  between  500 
and  600  pages  (equal  to  at  least  250 
pages  of  the  present  edition),  recounts 
m  two  books,  Y.  and  VI.,  the  trass- 
actions  on  returning  to  the  Sandwid 
Islands,"  and  the  '"transactions  dar- 
ing the  second  expedition  to  the  north 
by  the  way  of  Kamtschatka  ;  and  on 
the  return  home  by  the  way  of  Cui- 
ton  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopa" 
As  the  death  of  Captain  Cook  dimin- 
ishes notably  the  interest  of  the  voyage 
in  its  sequel,  despite  the  elabonte 
and  curious  descriptions  of  Kamto- 
ohatka  and  the  Kamtschadales — and 
as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
homeward  route,  that  has  not  been 
perhaps  more  vividly  described  in  the 
narratives  of  the  older  navieators,' 
only  that  part  of  Captain  Kmg's  vol- 
ume is  here  given,  which  relates  to  Um 
moumfU  events  in  Karakakooa  Bay. 
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CAPTAIN  kino's  JOURNAL  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS  ON  RETURNING 

TO  THE  SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Eabakakooa  Bay  is  situated  on  the 
vest  side  of  the  Island  of  Owhyhee, 
in  a  district  called  Akona.  It  is 
about  a  mile  in  depth,  and  bounded 
by  two  low  points  of  Und  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  half-a-ieague,  and  bearing 
SSE.  and  NNW.  from  each  other. 
On  the  north  point,  which  is  flat  and 
barren,  stands  the  village  of  Kow- 
rowa,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
near  a  grove  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees, 
there  is  another  village  of  a  more 
considerable  size  "called  Eakooa :  be- 
tween them  runs  a  high  rocky  cliil^ 
inaccessible  from  the  sea  shore.  On 
the  south  side,  the  coast,  for  about  a 
mile  inland,  has  a  rugged  appearance ; 
beyond  which  the  country  rises  with 
a  mdual  ascent,  and  is  overspread 
with  cultivated  enclosures  and  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  where  the  l^bita- 
tions  of  the  natives  are  scattered  in 
great  numbers.  The  shore  all  around 
the  bay  is  covei'ed  with  a  black  coral 
rock,  which  makes  the  landing  very 
dangerous  in  rough  weather ;  except 
at  the  village  of  KieLkooja,  where  there 
is  a  fine  sanay  beach,  with  a  '  *  moral, " 
or  bur3rinff-place,  at  one  extremitv, 
and  a  small  well  of  fresh  water  at  the 
other.  This  bay  appearing  to  Cap- 
tain Cook  a  proper  place  to  refit  the 
ships,  and  lay  in  an  additional  supply 
of  water  and  provisions,  we  moored  on 
the  north  side,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  Eowrowa  bear- 
ing NW. 

As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  perceived 
our  intention  of  anchoring  in  the  bay, 
the^  came  off  from  the  shore  in  aston- 
ishing numbers,  and  expressed  their 
joy  by  singing  and  snouting  and 
exhibiting  a  variety  of  wild  and  ex- 
travagant gestures.  The  sides,  the 
decks,  and  rigging  of  both  ships  were 
soon  complet^  covered  with  them  ; 


and  a  multitude  of  women  and  boys, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  get  canoes, 
came  swimming  round  us  in  shoals, 
many  of  whom,  not  finding  room  on 
board,  remained  the  whole  day  play- 
ing in  the  water.  Among  the  chiefs 
who  came  on  board  the  Resolution 
was  a  young  man  called  Pareea,  whom 
we  soon  perceived  to  be  a  person  of 
great  authority*.  On  presenting  him- 
self to  Captain  Cook,  he  tola  him 
that  he  was  Jakanee^  to  the  King  of 
the  island,  who  was  at  tiiat  time 
engaged  on  a  military  ein)edition  at 
Mowee,  and  was  expected  to  return 
within  three  or  four  days.  A  few 
presents  from  Captain]  Cook  attached 
him  entirely  to  our  interests,  and  he 
became  exceedingly  useful  to  us  in 
the  management  of  his  countrymen, 
as  we  had  soon  occasion  to  experience. 
For  we  had  not  been  long  at  anchor 
when  it  was  observed  that  the  Dis- 
covery had  such  a  number  of  people 
hanging  on  one  side,  as  occasioned 
her  to  heel  considerably;  and  that 
the  men  were  unable  to  keep  off  the 
crowds  which  continued  pressing  into 
her.  Captain  Cook,  being  apprehen- 
sive that  she  might  suffer  some  injury, 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  Pareea,  who 
immediately  went  to  their  assistance, 
cleared  the  ship  of  its  incumbrances, 
and  drove  away  the  canoes  that  sur- 
rounded her. 

The  authority  of  the  chiefs  over  the 
inferior  people  appeared  from  this 
incident  to  oe  of  the  most  despotic 
kind.  A  similar  instance  of  it  nap- 
pened  the  same  day  on  board  the  Re- 
solution, where  the  crowd  being  so 

^  We  afterward  met  with  several 
others  of  the  same  denomination ;  but 
whether  it  be  an  office,  or  some  de- 
gree of  affinity,  we  could  never  learn 
with  certainty.  ^NoU  in  Original  Edi' 
tion. 
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great  as  to  impede  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  ship,  we  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
Eaneena,  another  of  their  chiefs,  who 
had  likewise  attached  himself  to  Cap- 
tain Cook.  The  inconvenience  we 
laboured  under  being  made  known, 
he  immediately  ordered  his  country- 
men  to  (]^uit  the  vessel ;  and  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  them 
jump  overboard  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  all  except  one  man,  who 
loitering  behind  and  showing  some 
unwillin^ess  to  obey,  Kaneena  took 
him  up  m  his  arms  and  threw  him 
into  the  sea.  Both  these  chiefs  were 
men  of  strong  and  well-proportioned 
bodies,  and  or  countenances  remark- 
ably pleasing.  Kaneena  especitdly 
was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  about  six  feet  high,  had 
regular  and  expressive  features,  with 
lively,  dark  eyes ;  his  carriage  was 
easy,  firm,  and  gracefuL 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
during  our  long  cruise  off  this  island 
the  inhabitants  had  always  behaved 
with  great  fairness  and  honesty  in 
their  dealings,  and  had  not  shown 
the  slightest  propensity  to  theft; 
which  appeared  to  us  the  more  ex- 
traordinaiy,  because  those  with  whom 
we  had  hitherto  held  any  intercourse 
were  of  the  lowest  rank,  either  ser- 
vants or  fisherman.  We  now  found 
the  case  exceedingly  altered.  The 
immense  crowd  of  islanders  which 
blocked  up  every  part  of  the  ships, 
not  only  afforded  frequent  opportunity 
of  pilfering  without  risk  of  oiscoveTy, 
but  our  inferiority  in  number  held 
forth  a  prospect  of  escaping  with  im- 
punity in  case  of  detection.  Another 
circumstance  to  which  we  attributed 
this  alteration  in  their  behaviour, 
was  the  presence  and  encouragement 
of  their  chiefs  ;  for,  generally  tracing 
the  booty  into  the  possession  of  some 
men  of  consequence,  we  had  the 
strongest  reason  to  suspect  that  these 
depredations  were  committed  at  their 
instigation. 

Soon  after  the  Resolution  had  got 
into  her  station,  our  two  friends, 
Pareea  and  Kaneena,  brought  on  board 
a  third  chief  name^  1L<^,  "vVl^  ^« 
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were  told,  was  a  priest,  and  had  been 
in  his  youth  a  distinguished  warrior. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  of  an  emaci- 
ated figure ;  his  eyes  exceedingly 
sore  and  red,  and  his  body  covered 
with  a  white  leprous  scurf,  the  effects 
of  an  immoderate  use  of  the  "ava." 
Being  led  into  the  cabin,  he  ap* 
proached  Captain  Cook  with  great 
veneration,  and  threw  over  his  shoul- 
ders a  piece  of  red  cloth  which  he  had 
brought  along  with  him.  Then  step- 
ping a  few  paces  back,  he  made  an 
offering  of  a  small  pig  which  he  held 
in  his  nand,  whilst  he  pronounced  a 
discourse  that  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time.  This  ceremony  was  bt- 
quently  repeated  durinir  our  stay  at 
Owhyhee,  and  appeared  to  us  Irom 
many  circumstances  to  be  a  sort  of 
religious  adoration.  Their  idols  wo 
found  always  arrayed  with  red  cloth 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  to 
Captain  Cook ;  and  a  small  pig  was 
their  usual  offering  to  the  '*  Eatooas." 
Their  speeches,  or  prayers,  were 
uttered,  too,  with  a  readiness  and 
volubility  that  indicated  them  to  be 
according  to  some  formulary.  Wbea 
this  ceremony  was  over,  Koah  dined 
with  Captain  Cook,  eating  plentifollf 
of  what  was  set  before  him  ;  bat,  like 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  in  these  seas,  could  scarcely 
be  prevailed  on  to  taste  a  second  time 
our  wine  or  spirits.  In  the  evenim^ 
Captain  Cook,  attended  by  Mr  Bayij 
and  myself,  accompanied  him  on 
shore.  We  landed  at  the  beach,  aod 
were  received  by  four  men  who  carrifd 
wands  tipped,  with  dog's  hair,  aod 
marched  before  us,  pronouncing  with 
a  loud  voice  a  short  sentence^  in 
which  we  could  only  distinguish  the 
word  "Orono."^    The  crowd  which 

^  Captain  Cook  generally  went  by  this 
name  amongst  the  natives  of  Owhyhee ; 
but  we  coiud  never  leam  its  precise 
meaning.  Sometimes  they  ap^ied  it 
to  an  invisible  being,  who,  they  said, 
lived  in  the  heavens.  We  also  found 
that  it  was  a  title  belonging  to  a  per- 
sonage of  great  rank  and  power  in 
the  island,  who  resembles  pretty 
much  the  Delai  Lama  of  the  Tutaii^ 
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had  been  collected  on  the  shore  re- 
tired at  our  approach,  and  not  a  per- 
son was  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  Iving 
prostrate  on  the  ground  near  the  huts 
of  the  adjoining  village. 

Before  I  proceed  to  relate  the 
adoration  that  was  paid  to  Captain 
Cook,  and  the  peculiar  ceremonies 
with  which  he  was  received  on  this 
fatal  island,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  "moral,"  sitoated,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  beach  at  Eakooa.  It  was 
a  square,  solid  pile  of  stones,  about 
forty  yards  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
fourteen  in  height.  The  top  was  flat 
and  well-paved,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  rail,  on  which  were  fixed  the 
sculls  of  the  captives  sacrificed  on  the 
death  of  their  chiefs.  In  the  centre 
of  the  area  stood  a  ruinous  old  build- 
ing of  wood,  connected  with  the  rail 
on  each  side  by  a  stone  wall  which 
.divided  the  whole  space  into  two 
parts.  On  the  side  next  the  country 
were  five  poles,  upward  of  twenty  feet 
high,  supporting  an  irregular  kind  of 
scaffold ;  on  the  opposite  side,  towards 
the  sea,  stood  two  small  houses  with 
a  covered  communication. 

We  were  conducted  by  Eoah  to  the 
top  of  this  pile  by  an  easy  ascent 
leading  from  the  beach  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  area.  At  the  en- 
trance we  saw  two  large  wooden 
images,  with  features  violently  dis- 
torted, and  a  long  piece  of  carved 
wood,  of  a  conicu  form  inverted, 
rising  from  Uie  top  of  their  heads; 
the  rest  was  without  form,  and  wrap- 
ped round  with  red  cloth.  We  were 
jiere  met  by  a  tall  young  man  with  a 
long  beard,  who  presented  Captain 
Cook  to  the  images,  and  after  cnant- 
ing  a  kind  of  hymn,  in  which  he  was 
joined  bv  Eoah,  thev  led  us  to  that 
end  of  the  "moral  where  the  five 
poles  were  fixed.  At  the  foot  of  them 
were  twelve  images  ranged  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  before  the  middle 
figure  stood  a  high  stand  or  table, 
exactly  resemblinff  the  "whatta"  of 
Otaheite,  on  whicn  lay  a  putrid  hog, 

and  the  Ecclesiastical  Emperor  of 
Japan. — Note  in  Original  Edition, 
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and  under  it  pieces  of  sugar-cane, 
cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Koah  naving  placed 
the  Captain  under  this  stand,  took 
down  tne  hog  and  held  it  toward 
him ;  and  after  having  a  second  time 
addressed  him  in  a  long  speedi,  pro- 
nounced with  much  vehemence  and 
rapidity,  he  let  it  fall  on  the  ground, 
and  led  him  to  the  scaffolding,  which 
thev  began  to  climb  together,  not 
without  great  risk  of  falling.  At  this 
time  we  saw,  coming  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, at  the  entrance  of  the  top  of 
the  "moral,"  ten  men  carrving  a 
live  hog  and  a  large  piece  of  red  cloth. 
Being  advanced  a  few  paces,  they 
stopped  and  prostrated  themselves; 
and  Kaireekeea,  the  young  man 
above  mentioned,  went  to  them,  and 
receiving  the  cloth,  carried  it  to  Eoah, 
who  wrapped  it  round  the  (kptain, 
and  afterwards  offered  him  the  hog, 
which  was  brought  by  Kaireekeea, 
with  the  same  ceremonv. 

Whilst  Captain  Cook  was  aloft  in 
this  awkwardsitnation,  swathedround 
with  red  cloth,  and  with  difficulty 
keeping  his  hold  amongst  the  pieces 
of  rotten  scaffolding,  Kjureekeea  and 
Koah  began  their  office,  chanting 
sometimes  in  concert,  and  sometimes 
alternately.  This  lasted  a  consider- 
able time ;  at  length  Koah  let  the 
hog  drop,  when  he  and  the  Captain 
descended  together.  He  then  led  him 
to  the  images  before  mentioned,  and 
having  saia  something  to  each  in  a 
sneering  tone,  snapping  his  fingers  at 
them  as  he  passeu,  he  brought  him 
to  that  in  the  centre,  which,  from  its 
being  covered  with  red  cloth,  appeared 
to  be  in  n-eater  estimation  tiaan  the 
rest.  Before  this  figure  he  prostrated 
himself^  and  kissed  it,  desiring 
Captain  Cook  to  do  the  same,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  directed  by 
Koah  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
ceremony.  We  were  now  led  back 
into  the  other  division  of  the  "moral," 
where  there  was  a  space  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  sunk  about  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  area.  Into 
this  we  descended,  and  Captain  Cook 
was  seated  between  two  wooden  idols, 
Koah  supporting  one  of  his  aro:^ 
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whilst  I  was  desired  to  support  the 
other.  At  this  time  arrived  a  second 
procession  of  natives,  carrying  a 
baked  hog  and  a  pnddinff,  some 
bread-fruity  cocoa-nuts,  and  other 
vegetables.  When  they  approached 
us,  Kaireekeea  put  himself  at  their 
h^,  and  presenting  the  pig  to  Gap* 
tain  Cook  in  the  usual  manner,  began 
the  same  kind  of  chant  as  before,  nis 
companions  making  regular  responses. 
We  observed  that  after  every  response 
their  parts  became  gradually  shorter, 
till  towards  the  close  Eaireekeea's 
consisted  of  only  two  or  three  words, 
which  the  rest  answered  by  the  word 
"Orono." 

When  this  offering  was  concluded, 
which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
natives  sat  down  fronting  us,  and 
began  to  cut  up  the  baked  hog^  to 
peel  the  vegetaoles,  and  break  the 
cocoa-nuts;  whilst  others  employed 
themselves  in  brewing  the  "ava," 
which  is  done  by  chewing  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  Friendly 
Islands.  Kaireekeea  then  took  part 
of  the  kernel  of  a  cocoa-nut,  which 
he  chewed,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  piece 
of  cloth,  rubbed  witn  it  the  Captain's 
face,  head,  hands,  arms,  and  shoul- 
ders. The  "ava"  was  then  handed 
round,  and  after  we  had  tasted  it, 
Koah  and  Pareea  began  to  pull  the 
flesh  of  the  hog  in  nieces,  and  to  put  it 
into  our  mouths.  I  had  no  great  objec- 
tion to  being  fed  by  Pareea,  who  was 
very  cleanly  in  his  person  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Cook,  who  was  served  by  Koah, 
recollecting  the  putrid  hog,  could  not 
swallow  a  morsel ;  and  his  reluctance, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  dimin- 
ished, when  the  old  man,  according 
to  his  own  mode  of  civility,  had 
chewed  it  for  him.  When  this  last 
ceremony  was  finished,  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as 
he  decently  could,  we  quitted  the 
"morai,"  after  distributing  amongst 
the  people  some  pieces  of  iron  and 
other  tnfles,  with  which  they  seemed 
highly  gratified.  The  men  with 
wands  conducted  us  to  the  boats, 
repeating  the  same  words  as  before. 
The  people  again  retired,  and  the  few 
that  remained  ptoatratAd  thftuvaelvoa 


as  wo  passed  along  the  shores  We 
immediately  went  on  board,  oar  minds 
full  of  what  we  had  seen,  and  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied  with  the  good 
dispositions  of  our  new  friends.  The 
meaning  of  the  vacrioiis  ceremonies 
with  wmch  we  had  been  received,  and 
which,  on  account  of  their  novelty 
and  singularity,  have  been  rdated  at 
len^,  can  only  be  the  subject  of 
coxgectures,  and  thoee  uncertain  and 
partial ;  they  were,  however,  without 
aoubt,  expressive  of  high  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  and  as  fsr  as 
related  to  the  person  of  Captain  Cook 
they  seemed  approaching  to  adora- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  shaie 
with  a  guard  of  eight  marines,  includ- 
ing the  corporal  and  lieutenant, 
having  orders  to  erect  the  observatory 
in  such  a  situation  as  misdit  best 
enable  me  to  superintend  andprotect 
the  waterers  and  the  other  woriui^ 
parties  that  were  to  be  on  shore.  Ai 
we  were  viewing  a  spot  conveniently 
situated  for  this  purpose  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  Pareea,  who  was  always 
ready  to  show  both  his  power  and  hu 
goodwill,  offered  to  puU  down  some 
houses  that  would  have  obetrocted  our 
observations.  However,  we  though 
it  proper  to  decline  this  offer,  and 
fix^  on  a  field  of  sweet  potatoes  ad- 
joining to  the  ''morai,'  which  was 
readily  granted  us;  and  the  priests,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  natives, 
immediately  consecrated  the  place  l^ 
fixiuff  their  wands  round  the  wall  by 
whicn  it  was  enclosed.  ThjB  sort  of 
religious  interdiction  they  call  "ta- 
boo," a  word  we  heard  often  repeated 
during  our  stay  amongst  these  island- 
ers, and  foimd  to  be  of  very  powerful 
and  extensive  operation,  it  procured 
us  even  more  pnvacy  than  we  desired. 
No  canoes  ever  presumed  to  land 
near  us ;  the  natives  sat  on  the  wall, 
but  none  offered  to  come  within  the 
tabooed  space  till  he  had  obtained  our 
permission.  But  though  the  men,  at 
our  request,  would  come  across  th« 
field  with  provisions,  yet  not  all  our 
endeavours  could  prevul  on  the  women 
to  approach  us.  Presents  were  tried, 
but  without  effect ;  Pai-oea  and  Koah 
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were  tempted  to  brinf^  them,  bat  in 
vain;  we  were  invarubly  answered 
that  the  "Eatooa"  and  Terreeoboo 
(which  was  the  name  of  their  King) 
would  kill  them.  This  oircamstance 
afforded  no  small  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  onr  friends  on  board,  where 
the  crowds  of  people,  and  particularly 
of  women,  that  continned  to  flock 
thither,  obliged  them  almost  every 
hour  to  clear  the  vessel  in  order  to 
have  room  to  do  the  necessary  duties 
of  the  ship.  On  these  occasions  200 
or  800  women  were  frequently  made 
to  jump  into  the  water  at  once,  where 
they  continued  swimming  and  play- 
ing about  till  they  could  again  pro- 
cure admittance. 

From  the  19th  to  the  24th,  when 
Pareea  and  Koah  left  us  to  attend 
Terreeoboo,  who  had  landed  on  some 
other  part  of  the  island,  nothing  very 
material  happeoied  on  board.  The 
calkerB  were  set  to  work  on  the  sides 
of  the  ships,  and  the  rigging  was  care- 
fully overhauled  and  repaired.  The 
saltmg  of  hogs  for  sea-store  was  also 
a  constant  and  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  Captain  Cook's  attentions. 
It  has  generally  been  thought  imprac- 
ticable to  cure  the  flesh  of  animals  by 
salting  in  tropical  climates,  the  pro- 
gress of  putreraction  being  so  rapid  as 
not  to  allow  time  for  the  salt  to  take 
(as  they  express  it)  before  the  meat 
gets  a  taint,  which  prevents  the  effect 
of  the  piclde.  We  do  not  find  that 
experiments  relative  to  this  subject 
have  been  made  by  the  navigators  of 
any  nation  before  Captain  C^k.  In 
his  first  trials,  whicn  were  made  in 
1774  during  his  second  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  success  he  met  with, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  yet  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  of  the  error  of 
the  received  opinion.  As  the  voyage 
in  which  he  was  now  engaged  was 
likely  to  be  protracted  a  year  beyond 
the  time  for  which  the  ships  had 
been  victualled,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  by  some  such 
means  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
crews,  or  of  relinquishing  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  cuscoveries. 
He  therefore  lost  no  opportunity  of 
renewing    his    attempts,    and    the 


event  answered  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.^ 

1  shall  now  return  to  our  transac- 
tions on  shore  at  the  observatory, 
where  we  had  not  been  long  settled 
before  we  discovered  in  our  neighbour- 
hood the  habitations  of  a  society  of 
priests,  whose  regular  attendance  at 
the  "moral "  had  excited  our  curiosity. 
Their  huts  stood  round  a  pond  of 
vrater,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  separ- 
ated them  from  the  beach  and  the 
rest  of  the  villa^  and  ^ve  the  place 
an  air  of  religious  retirement.  On 
my  acquainting  Captain  Cook  with 
these  circumstances,  he  resolved  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  beach  he  was  conducted  to  a 
sacred  building  called  Harre-no-Orono 
or  the  house  of  Orono,  and  seated 
before  the  entrance,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooden  idol  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  on  the  '*  moral."  I  was  here 
again  made  to  support  one  of  his 
arms,  and  after  wrapping  him  in  red 
cloth,  Eaireekeea,  accoinpanied  by 
twelve  priests,  made  an  offering  of  a 
pig  with  the  usual  solemnities.  The 
pi^  was  then  strangled,  and  a  fire 
being  kindled,  it  was  thrown  into  the 
embers ;  and  sifter  the  hair  was  singed 
off  it  was  again  presented,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  chauting  in  the  man- 
ner before  described.  The  dead  pig 
was  then  held  for  a  short  time  under 
the  Captain's  nose,  after  which  it  was 
laid,  with  a  cocoa-nut,  at  his  feet, 
and  the  performers  sat  down.  The 
*'ava"  was  then  brewed  and  handed 
round,  a  fat  hog  ready  dressed  was 
brought  in,  and  we  were  fed  as  be- 
fore. 

During  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
remained  in  the  bay,  whenever  Cap- 
tain Cook  came  on  shore  he  was  at- 
tended by  one  of  these  priests,  who 
went  before  him  giving  notice  that 

^  After  describing  the  process,  King 
says :  '*  I  brought  home  wiih.  me 
some  barrels  of  this  pork  which  was 
pickled  at  Owhyhee  in  January  1779, 
and  was  tasted  by  several  persons  in 
England  about  Christmas  1780,  and 
found  perfectly  80und«Asl^\i^^eiwsf&»v^^ 
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th«  "  Orono  '*  had  landed,  and  order- 
ing the  people  to  prostrate  themselves. 
The  same  person  also  constantly  ac- 
companied him  on  the  water,  stand- 
ing in  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand^  and  giving  notice 
of  his  approach  to  the  natives  who 
were  in  canoes,  on  which  they  imme- 
diately left  off  paddling  and  lay  down 
on  their  faces  till  he  had  passed. 
Whenever  he  st<^ped  at  the  ooserva- 
tory,  Elaireekeea  and  his  brethren  im- 
mediately made  their  appearance  with 
hogs,  cocoa-nnts,  bread-fmit,  &c.,  and 
presented  them  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities. It  was  on  these  occasions  that 
some  of  the  inferior  chiefs  frequently 
requested  to  be  permitted  to  make  an 
oflering  to  the  •  *  Orono. "  When  this 
was  granted,  they  presented  the  hog 
themselves,  genendly  with  evident 
marks  of  fear  in  their  countenances, 
whilst  Kaireekeea  and  the  priests 
chanted  their  accustomed  hymns. 
The  civilities  of  this  society  were  not, 
however,  confined  to  mere  ceremony 
and  parade.  Our  party  on  shore  re- 
ceived from  them  every  day  a  constant 
supply  of  hogs  and  vegetables  more 
than  sufficient  for  our  subsistence, 
and  several  canoes  loaded  with  pro- 
visions were  sent  to  the  ships  with 
the  same  punctuality.  No  return 
was  ever  demanded  or  even  hinted  at 
in  the  most  distant  manner.  Their 
presents  were  made  with  a  regularity 
more  like  the  dischai^  of  a  religious 
duty  than  the  effect  of  mere  liberality ; 
and  when  we  inquired  at  whose  chaige 
all  this  munificence  was  displayed,  we 
were  told  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  man  called  Eaoo,  the  chief  of 
the  priests  and  grandfather  to  Kairee- 
keea, who  was  at  that  time  absent 
attending  the  King  of  the  island. 

As  everything  relating  to  the  char- 
acter and  behaviour  of  this  people 
must  be  interesting  to  the  reaoer  on 
account  of  the  tra^dy  that  was  after- 
wards acted  here,  it  will  be  proper  to 
acquaint  him  that  we  had  not  always 
so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  warrior  chiefs,  or 
*'  Earees,"  as  with  that  of  the  priests. 
In  all  our  dealings  with  the  former  I 
we  foond  thexxi  BuS&dtuU^  ^^^AnUve  ( 


to  their  own  interests ;  and  besides 
their  habit  of  stealing,  which  may  ad- 
mit of  some  excuse  m>m  the  nnivn^ 
sality  of  the  practice  amongst  tiie 
islanders  of  these  seas,  they  n^e  use 
of  other  artifices  equally  dishonour- 
able. I  shall  only  mention  one  in- 
stance, in  which  we  discovered  with 
re^t  our  friend  Koah  to  be  a  parhr 
prmcipally  concerned.  As  the  chien 
who  brought  us  presents  of  hogs  were 
always  sent  back  handsomely  reward- 
ed, we  had  ffenerally  a  greater  supply 
than  we  could  make  use  <^  On  UMe 
occasions  Koah,  who  never  failed  in 
his  attendance  on  us,  used  to  beg  such 
as  we  did  not  wont,  and  they  were 
always  given  to  him.  It  one  day 
happened  that  a  pig  was  presented  us 
by  a  man  whom  Koah  himself  intio- 
duced  as  a  chief  who  was  desiitma  of 
paying  his  respects ;  and  we  recollected 
the  pig  to  be  the  same  that  had  been 
^ven  to  Koah  just  before.  This  lead- 
ing us  to  suspect  some  trick,  we  found, 
on  further  inquiry^,  the  pretended 
chief  to  be  an  ordinary  person ;  and 
on  connecting  this  with  other  cirenm- 
stances,  we  had  reason  to  sosnect 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  we  had 
been  the  dupes  of  the  like  impositioiL 
Things  continued  in  this  state  till 
the  24tn,  when  we  were  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  find  that  no  eanoes  were 
suffered  to  put  off  from  the  shore, 
and  that  the  natives  kept  close  to 
their  houses.  After  several  hours' 
suspense,  we  learned  that  the  bay  was 
tabooed,  and  all  intercourse  with  us 
interdicted,  on  account  of  the  arrival 
of  Terreeoboo.  As  we  had  not  fore- 
seen an  accident  of  this  sort,  the  crewi 
of  both  ships  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
day  without  their  usual  supply  of 
vegetables.  The  next  morning,  uere- 
fore,  they  endeavoured  both  by  threats 
and  promises  to  induce  the  natives  to 
come  alongside ;  and  as  some  of  them 
were  at  last  venturing  to  put  off,  a 
chief  was  observed  attempting  to  drire 
them  away.  A  musket  waa  immedi- 
ately fired  over  his  head  to  make  him 
desist,  which  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  refreshments  were  soon  after  pui^ 
chased  as  usuaL  In  the  afternoon 
Terreeoboo  arrived,  and  visited  the 
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ships  in  a  private  manner,  attended 
only  by  one  canoe  in  which  were  his 
wife  and  children.  He  stayed  on 
board  till  near  10  o'clock,  when  he 
returned  to  the  Tillage  of  Kowrowa. 

The  next  day  about  noon  the  King, 
in  a  large  canoe  attended   by  two 
others,  set  out  from  the  village  and 
paddled  toward  the  ships  in  great 
state.     Their  appearance  was  grand 
and  magnificent.     In  the  first  canoe 
were  Terreeoboo  and  his  chiefs,  dress- 
ed in  Uieir  rich  feathered  cloaks  and 
helmets,  and  armed  with  long  spears 
and  da^B^rs ;  in  the  second  came  the 
venerable    Kaoo,   the    chief   of   the 
priests,  and  his  brethren,  with  their 
idob  displayed  on  red  cloth.     These 
idols  were  busts  of  a  gigantic  size, 
made  of  wicker-work,  and  curiously 
covered  with  small  feathers  of  various 
colours  wrouffht  in  the  same  manner 
with  Uieir  cloaks.     Their  eyes  were 
made  of  large  pearl  oysters,  with  a 
black  nut  fixed  in  the  centre ;  their 
mouths  were  set  with  a  double  row  of 
the  &ngs  of  dews,  and,  together  with 
therest  of  their  ^tures,  were  strangely 
distorted.    The  third  canoe  was  filled 
with  hogs  and  various  sorts  of  vege- 
tables. As  th^  went  along  the  priests 
in  the  centre  canoe  sung  their  hymns 
with  great  solemnity  ;  and  after  pad- 
dling round  the    ships,   instead    of 
going  on  board  as  was  expected,  they 
made  toward  the  shore  at  the  beach 
where  we  were  stationed.    As  soon  as 
I  saw  them  approaching  I  ordered  out 
our  little  ^uard  to  receive  the  Eang  ; 
and  Captam  Cook,  perceiving  that  he 
was  going  on  shore,  followed  him  and 
arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time.  We 
conducted  them  into  the  tent,  where 
they  had  scarcely  been  seated  when 
the  King  rose  up  and  in  a  very  grace- 
ful manner  threw  over  the  Captain's 
shoulders  the  cloak  he  himself  wore, 
put  a  feathered  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  a  curious  fan  into  his  hand.     He 
also  spread  at  his  feet  five  or  six  other 
cloaks,  all  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
of  the  greatest  value.    His  attendants 
then  brought  four  very  large  hogs, 
with   sugar-canes,   cocoa-nuts,   and 
bread-fruit ;    and  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  King's 


exchanging  names  with  Captain  Cook, 
which  amon^  all  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  esteemed  the 
strongest  pledge  of  friendship.  A 
procession  of  priests,  with  a  venerable 
old  personage  at  their  head,  now  ap- 
peared, followed  by  a  long  train  of 
men  leading  large  hogs,  and  others 
carrying  plantains,  sweet  potatoes, 
&C.  By  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
Kaireekeea  I  immediatelv  knew  the 
old  man  to  be  the  chief  of  the  priests 
before  mentioned,  on  whose  bounty 
we  had  so  long  subsisted.  He  had  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  in  his  hands,  which 
ne  wrapped  round  Captain  Cook's 
shoulders,  and  afterwi^  presented 
him  with  a  small  pig  in  the  usual 
form.  A  seat  was  then  made  for  him 
next  to  the  King,  after  which  Kairee- 
keea and  his  followers  began  their  cere- 
monies, Kaoo  and  the  chiefs  joining 
in  the  responses. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  person 
of  this  Kins  the  same  infirm  and 
emaciated  old  man  that  came  on  board 
the  Resolution  when  we  were  off  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Island  of  Mowee ; 
and  we  soon  discovered  amongst  his 
attendants  most  of  the  persons  who  at 
that  time  had  remained  with  us  all 
night     Of  this  number  were  the  two 
younger  sons  of  the  King,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
his  nephew  Maiha-Maiha,  whom  at 
first  we  had  some  difficulty  in  recol- 
lecting, his  hair  being  plastered  over 
with  a  dirty  brown  paste  and  powder 
which  was  no  mean  heightening  to 
the  most  savage  face  I  ever  beheld. 
As  soon  as  the  formalities  of   the 
meeting  were  over,  Captain  Cook  car- 
ried Terreeoboo,  and  as  many  chiefs 
as  the  pinnace  could  hold,  on  board 
the  Resolution.    They  were  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect  that  could 
be  shown  them;  and  Captain  Cook, 
in  return  for  the  feathered  doak,  put 
a  linen  shirt  on  the  King,  and  girt 
his  own  hanger  round  him.      The 
ancient  Kaoo,  and  about  half-a-dozen 
more  old  chiefs,  remained  on  shore 
and  took  up  their  abode  at  the  priests' 
houses.     During  all  this  time  not  a 
canoe  was  seen  in  the  bay,  and  the 
natives  either  kept  YdtladxL  \2&!es.\i»^& 
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or  lay  prostrate  on  thegrotmd.  Be- 
fore the  King  left  the  Resolation, 
Captain  Cook  obtained  leave  for  the 
natives  to  come  and  trade  with  the 
ships  as  nsnal ;  but  the  women,  for 
what  reason  we  could  not  learn,  still 
continued  nnder  the  effects  of  the 
"taboo,"  that  is,  were  forbidden  to 
stir  from  home  or  to  hare  any  com- 
munication with  us. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Trs  quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour 
of  the  natives  having  taken  away  every 
apprehension  of  danger,  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  trust  ouraelves  amongst 
them  at  all  times  and  in  all  situa- 
tions. The  officers  of  both  ships  went 
daily  up  the  country  in  small  parties, 
or  even  singly,  and  fjnaquently  remained 
out  the  whole  night.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recount  all  the  instances  of 
kindness  and  civility  which  we  re- 
ceived upon  those  occasions.  Wher- 
ever we  went  the  people  flocked  about 
us,  eager  to  offer  every  assistance  in 
their  power,  and  highly  gratified  if 
their  services  were  accepte£  Various 
little  arts  were  practised  to  attract 
our  notice  or  to  delay  our  departure. 
The  boys  and  girls  ran  before  as  we 
walked  thivugh  their  villages,  and 
stopped  us  at  every  opening  where 
there  was  room  to  form  a  group  for 
dancing.  At  one  time  we  were  invited 
to  accept  a  draught  of  cocoa-nut  milk 
or  some  other  refreshment,  under  the 
shade  of  their  huts ;  at  another  we 
were  seated  within  a  circle  of  young 
women,  who  exerted  all  their  skill  ana 
agility  to  amuse  us  with  songs  and 
dances.  The  satisfaction  we  derived 
from  their  gentleness  and  hospitality 
was,  however,  frequently  interrupted 
by  that  propensity  to  stealing  which 
they  have  in  common  with  all  the 
other  islanders  of  these  seas.  This 
circumstance  was  the  more  distressing 
as  it  sometimes  obliged  us  to  have 
recourse  to  acts  of  severity  which  we 
should  willingly  have  avoided  if  the 
necessity  of  the  case  had  not  absolutely 
called  for  them.    &om<&  ^  theii  most  ^ 


expert  swimmers  were  one  day  dis- 
covered under  the  shine  dimwing  out 
the  filling-nails  of  ue  dieathing, 
which  they  performed  Yerj  dexter- 
ously by  means  of  a  short  stick  with 
a  flint  stone  fixed  in  the  end  of  it 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  piactiee,  which 
endangered  the  very  existence  of  the 
vessels,  we  at  first  fired  small  shot 
at  the  offenders;  but  they  easfly  eot 
out  of  our  reach  by  divinff  nnder 
the  ship's  bottom.  It  was  uierefore 
found  necessary  to  make  an  exam^e 
by  flogging  one  of  them  on  board  the 
Discovery. 

About  this  time  a  large  party  of 
gentlemen  from  both  ahipe  set  out 
on  an  excursion  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  examin- 
ing its  natural  productions.  [This] 
afforded  Kaoo  a  fresh  opjportonity  of 
showing  his  attention  and  generosity. 
For  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
their  departure,  he  sent  a  large  supplv 
of  provisions  after  them,  together  wiu 
orders  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  they  were  to 
pass  should  give  them  every  aasistanee 
m  their  power.  And  to  oomfdete  tiM 
delicacy  and  diunterestedneas  of  bn 
conduct,  even  the  people  he  employed 
could  not  be  pre^niiled  on  to  aocept 
the  smallest  present.  Alter  remaiii- 
ing  out  six  days  our  officers  retoraed 
without  having  being  able  to  penetnti 
above  twenty  miles  into  the  island ; 
partly  from  want  of  proper  gnides,  and 
partly  from  the  impracticability  of  the 
country. 

The  head  of  the  Resolution's  rudder 
being  found  exceedingly  shaken,  and 
most  of  the  pintles  either  loooe  or 
broken,  it  was  unhung  and  sent  on 
shore,  on  the  27th  in  ^e  morning,  to 
undergo  a  thorough  repair.  At  the 
same  time  the  carpenters  were  sent 
into  the  country,  under  conduct  of 
some  of  Eaoo's  people,  to  out  planks 
for  the  head  rail-work,  which  was  also 
entirely  decayed  and  rotten.  On  the 
28th  Captain  derke,  whose  ill  health 
confined  him  for  the  most  part  on 
board,  paid  Terreeoboo  hia  first  visit 
at  his  hut  on  shore.  He  was  received 
with  the  same  formalities  as  were  ob- 
served with  Captain  Cook;  and  on 
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his  coming  away,  though  the  Tisit 
was  quite  unexpected,  he  receiyed  a 
present  of  thirty  large  hogs  and  as 
much  fruit  and  roots  as  his  crew  could 
consume  in  a  week. 

As  we  had  not  yet  seen  anything  of 
their  sports  or  athletic  exercises,  the 
natives,  at  the  request  of  some  of  our 
ofBcers,  entertained  us  this  evening 
with  a  boxing-match.  Though  these 
games  were  much  inferior,  as  well  in 
point  of  solemnity  and  magnificence, 
as  in  the  skill  and  powers  of  the  com- 
batants, to  what  we  had  seen  exhibited 
at  the  Friendly  Islands,  yet  as  they 
differed  in  some  particulars,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  account 
of  them.  We  found  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  assembled  on  a  level  spot  of 
groonol  at  a  little  distance  from  our 
tents.  A  long  space  was  left  vacant 
in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  sat  the  judges,  under 
three  standards,  from  which  hung 
slips  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  the 
skins  of  two  wild  geese,  a  few  small 
birds,  and  bunches  of  feathers.  When 
the  sports  were  ready  to  begin,  the 
tdffiMl  was  given  by  the  judges,  and 
immediately  two  combatants  appeared. 
They  came  forward  slowly,  lifting  up 
^eir  feet  very  high  behind,  and  draw- 
ing their  hands  along  the  soles.  As 
ihev  approached,  they  frequently  eyed 
each  other  from  head  to  foot  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  casting  several 
arch  looks  at  the  spectators,  straining 
their  muscles,  and  using  a  variety  m 
affected  gestures.  Being  advanced 
within  reach  of  each  other,  they  stood 
with  both  arms  held  out  straight  be- 
fore their  faces,  at  which  part  all  their 
blows  were  aimed.  They  struck  in 
what  appeared  to  our  eyes  an  awkward 
manner,  with  a  full  swing  of  the  arm ; 
made  no  attempt  to  parry,  but  eluded 
their  adversary  s  attack  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  bod  V  or  by  retreating.  The 
battle  wasquickly  decided ;  for  if  either 
of  them  was  knocked  down,  or  even 
fell  by  accident,  he  was  conddered  as 
vanquished,  and  the  victor  expressed 
his  triumph  by  a  variety  of  gestures, 
which  usually  excited,  as  was  in- 
tendedy  a  loud  langh  among  the  spec- 
tators.   He  then  waited  fmr  a  second 


antagonist ;  and  if  again  victorious, 
for  a  third,  till  he  was  at  last  in  his 
turn  defeated.  A  singular  rule  ob- 
served in  these  combats  is,  that  whilst 
any  two  are  preparing  to  fight,  a  third 
person  may  step  in  and  choose  either 
of  them  for  his  anta^nist,  when  the 
other  is  obliged  to  withdraw.  Some- 
times three  or  four  followed  each  other 
in  this  manner  before  the  match  was 
settled.  When  the  combat  proved 
longer  than  usual,  or  appeared  too 
unequal,  one  of  the  chiefs  generally 
stepped  in  and  ended  it  by  putting  a 
stick  between  the  combatants.  The 
same  good  humour  was  preserved 
throughout  which  we  before  so  much 
admired  in  the  Friendly  Islanders. 
As  these  games  were  given  at  our 
desire,  we  found  it  was  universally 
expected  that  we  should  have  borne 
our  part  in  them ;  but  our  people, 
though  much  pressed  by  the  natives, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  challenge, 
remembering  full  well  the  blows  they 
got  at  the  IViendIv  Islands. 

This  day  died  William  Watman,  a 
seaman  of  the  gunner's  crew ;  an  event 
which  I  mention  the  more  particulariy 
as  death  had  hitherto  been  very  rare 
amongst  us.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
much  respected  on  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Captain  Cook.  He  had 
formerly  served  as  a  marine  twenty- 
one  years ;  after  which  he  entered  as 
a  seaman  on  board  the  Resolution  in 
1772,  and  served  with  Captain  Cook 
in  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole. 
At  their  return  he  was  admitted  into 
Greenwich  Hospital,  through  the  Cap- 
tain's interest,  at  the  same  time  with 
himself ;  and  being  resolved  to  follow 
throughout  the  fortunes  of  his  bene- 
factor, he  also  quitted  it  along  with 
him  on  his  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  present  expedition. 
During  the  voyage  he  had  frequently 
been  subject  to  slight  fevers,  and  was 
a  convalescent  when  we  came  into  the 
bay,  where  being  sent  on  shore  for  a 
few  days  he  conceived  himself  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  at  his  own  desire 
returned  on  board ;  but  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
in  two  days  more  carried  him  ofL  At 
the  request  of  the  King  of  tfaA^s&M^ 
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he  was  buried  on  the  <*  moral/'  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  our  situation  per- 
mitted. Old  Kaoo  and  his  brethren 
were  spectators,  and  preserved  the 
most  profound  silence  and  attention 
whilst  the  service  was  reading.  When 
we  b^an  to  fill  up  the  grave,  they 
approached  it  with  great  reverence, 
threw  in  a  dead  pig,  some  cocoa-nuts, 
and  plantains ;  and  for  three  nights 
afterwards  they  surrounded  it,  sacri- 
ficing ho^  and  performing  their  usual 
ceremonies  of  nymns  and  prayers, 
which  continued  till  daybreak.  At  the 
head  of  the  grave  we  erected  a  post, 
and  nailed  upon  it  a  8(^uare  piece  of 
board,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  his  age,  and  the 
day  of  his  death.  This  they  promised 
not  to  remove ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  suffered  to  remain, 
as  long  as  the  frail  materials  of  which 
it  is  made  will  permit 

The  ships  b^ng  in  great  want  of 
fuel,  the  Captain  desired  me  on  the 
2d  of  February  to  treat  with  the  priests 
for  the  purchase  of  the  rail  that  sur- 
rounded the  top  of  the  "moraL"  I 
must  confess  I  had  at  first  some  doubt 
about  the  decency  of  this  proposal, 
and  was  apprehensive  that  even  the 
bare  mention  of  it  might  be  considered 
by  them  as  a  piece  of  shocking  im- 
piety. In  this,  however,  I  found  my- 
self mistaken.  Not  the  smallest  sur- 
prise was  expressed  at  the  application, 
and  the  wood  was  readily  given,  even 
without  stipulating  for  aujrthing  in 
return.  Whilst  the  sailors  were  tak- 
ing it  away,  I  observed  one  of  them 
carrying  on  a  carved  image ;  and  on 
further  inquiry  I  found  that  they  had 
conveyed  to  the  hoaia  the  whole  semi- 
circle. ^  Though  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  natives,  who  had  not 
shown  any  mark  of  resentment  at  it 
but  had  even  assisted  them  in  the 
removal,  I  thought  it  proper  to  speak 
to  Kaoo  on  the  subject  who  appeared 
very  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and 
only  desired  that  we  would  restore 
the  centre  image  I  have  mentioned 

^  Of  twelve  images,  described  in 
the  preceding  C\\iLptAi. 


before,  which  he  carried  into  one  of 
the  priest's  housM. 

Terreeoboo  and  his  chiefs  had  for 
some  days  past  been  very  inquisitive 
about  the  time  of  our  departure.  This 
circumstance  had  excited  in  me  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  opinion  this 
people  had  formed  of  us,  and  whst 
were  their  ideas  respecting  the  cause 
and  objects  of  our  voyage.  I  took 
some  pains  to  satisfy  myself  on  these 
points,  but  could  never  learn  anything 
further  than  that  they  imagined  we 
came  from  some  country  where  pro- 
visions had  failed,  and  that  our  visit 
to  them  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  our  bellies.  Indeed,  tne  meaa« 
appearance  of  some  of  our  crew,  ittt 
hearty  appetites  with  which  we  sat 
down  to  tneir  fresh  provinons,  uui 
our  great  anxiety  to  purchase  and 
carry  off  as  much  as  we  were  able,  led 
them  naturally  enough  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. To  these  may  be  SMided  s 
circumstance  which  puzzled  them  ex- 
ceedingly— our  having  no  women  with 
us,  together  with  our  quiet  conduct 
and  unwarlike  appearance.  It  was 
ridiculous  enough  to  see  them  strok- 
ing the  sides  and  patting  the  belliei 
of  the  sailors  (who  wete  eertainly 
much  improved  in  the  aleekneas  of 
their  looks  during  our  short  stay  in 
the  island),  and  telling  ti^em,  partly 
by  si^  and  nartly  by  wonis,  that  it 
was  time  for  tnem  to  go ;  but  if  they 
would  come  acain  the  next  bread-fruit 
season  they  should  be  better  able  to 
supply  their  wants.  We  had  now 
been  sixteen  days  in  the  bay,  and  if 
our  enormous  consumption  of  hot^i 
and  vegetables  be  considered,  it  need 
not  be  wondered  that  they  should 
wish  to  see  us  take  our  leave.*    It  is 

'  It  is  shrewdly  enough  suggested, 
in  a  note  in  Kerr's  Collection  (voL 
xvi.,  page  439),  that  the  subaeqiient 
unexpected  return  of  the  ships  to 
Karakakooa  Bay  may  have  alarmed 
the  natives  for  the  security  of  their 
own  sustenance  until  the  next  season 
of  plenty,  and  in  a  certain  measure 
predisposed  them  to  deal  with  the 
strangers  in  a  less  friendly,  trastfiil, 
[  and  respectful  way. 
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very  probable,  however,  that  Terreeo- 
boo  had  no  other  view  in  his  inquiries 
at  present  than  a  desire  of  making 
sufiicient  preparation  for  dismissing 
us  with  presents  suitable  to  the  respect 
and  kindness  with  which  he  had  re- 
ceived us.  For  on  our  telling  him 
we  should  leave  the  island  on  the  next 
day  but  one,  we  observed  that  a  sort 
of  proclamation  was  immediately  made 
through  the  villages  to  require  the 
]>eople  to  bring  in  their  hogs  and 
vegetables  for  tJ^e  King  to  present  to 
the  "  Orono  "  on  his  departure. 

We  were  this  day  much  diverted  at 
the  beach  by  the  buffooneries  of  one 
of  the  natives.  He  held  in  his  hand 
an  instrument  of  the  sort  described  [ia. 
Book  III.,  Chapter  ^11.^];  some  bits 
of  sea-weed  were  tied  round  his  neck ; 
and  round  each  leg  a  piece  of  strong 
netting  about  nine  inches  deep^  on 
which  a  great  number  of  dogs'  teeth 
were  loosely  fiEistened  in  rows.  His 
style  of  dancing  was  entirely  bur- 
lesqoa,  and  accompanied  with  strange 
grimaces  and  pantomimioal  distor- 
tions of  the  face,  which,  though  at 
times  inexpressibly  ridiciUous,  yet  on 
the  whole  were  without  much  mean- 
ing or  expression.  In  the  evening  we 
were  again  entertained  with  wresuius 
and  bcnung-matches,  and  we  displayed 
in  return  the  few  fireworks  we  had 
lefL  Nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  admiration  of 
these  islanders,  and  to  impress  them 
with  an  idea  of  our  great  superiority, 
than  an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  Cap- 
tain Cook  has  already  described  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  that  which  was 
made  at  Hapaee;  and  though  the 
present  was  in  every  respect  infinitely 
inferior,  yet  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives  was  not  less. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  the 
carpenters  from  both  ships  had  been 
sent  up  the  country  to  cut  planks  for 
the  head-rail  work  of  the  Rssolution. 
This  was  the  third  day  since  their 
departure,  and  having  received  no  in- 
telligence from  them,  we  began  to 
be  very  anxious  for  their  safety.  We 
were  communicating  our  apprehen- 

^  Ante,  page  712. 


sions  to  old  Kaoo,  who  appeared  as 
much  concerned  as  ourselves,  and 
were  concerting  measures  with  him 
for  sending  after  them,  when  they 
arrived  all  safe.  Tliey  had  been  ol>- 
liged  to  go  farther  into  the  country 
than  was  expected  before  they  met 
with  trees  ht  for  their  purpose,  and 
it  was  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  back  the 
timber,  which  had  detained  them  so 
lon^.  They  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
their  guides,  who  both  supplied  them 
with  provisions,  and  guarded  their 
tools  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

The  next  day  bein^  fixed  for  our 
departure,  Terreeoboo  invited  Captain 
Cook  and  myself  to  attend  him  on  the 
8d  to  the  place  where  Kaoo  resided. 
On  our  amval  we  found  the  ground 
covered  with  parcels  of  doth,  a  vast 
quantity  of  red  and  yellow  feathers 
tied  to  the  fibres  of  cocoa-nut  husks, 
and  a  great  number  of  hatchets,  and 
other  pieces  of  iron-ware  that  had 
been  got  in  barter  from  us.  At  a  little 
distance  from  these  lay  an  immense 
quantity  of  vegetables  of  every  kind, 
and  near  them  was  a  large  herd  of 
hoes.  At  first  we  imagined  the  whole 
to  be  intended  as  a  present  for  us,  till 
Ejureekeea  informed  me  that  it  was 
a  gift  or  tribute  from  the  people  of 
that  district  to  the  King,  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  they 
brought  all  the  bundles  and  laid  them 
severally  at  Terreeoboo's  feet,  spread- 
ing out  the  cloth  and  displaying  the 
feathers  and  iron-ware  before  nim. 
The  Kinff  seemed  much  pleased  with 
this  mark  of  their  duty,  and  having 
selected  about  a  third  part  of  the 
iron-ware,  the  same  proportion  of 
feathers,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cloth, 
these  were  set  aside  oy  themselves ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cloth,  to- 
gether with  all  the  hogs  and  vege- 
tables, were  afterwards  presented  to 
Captain  Cook  and  myseli.  We  were 
astonished  at  the  value  and  magnitude 
of  this  present,  which  Ux  exceeded 
everything  of  the  kind  we  had  seen 
either  at  the  Friendly  or  Society 
Islands.  Boats  were  immediately  sent 
to  cany  them  on  boards  the  lax^>xid(^ 
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were  picked  out  to  be  salted  for 
store,  and  apwards  of  thirty  smaller 
pigs  and  the  vegetables  were  divided 
between  the  two  crews. 

The  same  day  we  quitted  the 
*'  moral "  and  got  the  tents  and  astro- 
nomical instroments  on  board.  The 
charm  of  the  taboo  was  now  removed ; 
and  we  had  no  sooner  left  the  place 
thui  the  natives  roshed  in  and  search- 
ed eagerly  about  in  expectation  of 
finding  something  of  value  that  we 
might  have  left  behind.  As  I  hap- 
pened to  remain  the  last  on  shore,  and 
waited  for  the  return  of  the  boat, 
several  came  crowding  about  me ;  and 
having  made  me  sit  down  b^  tiiem, 
began  to  lament  our  separation.  It 
was,  indeed,  not  without  difficulty  I 
was  able  to  auit  them.  And  here  I 
hope  I  may  oe  permitted  to  relate  a 
trifling  occurrence  in  which  I  was 
principally  concerned.  Having  had 
the  command  of  the  party  on  shore 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the 
bay,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  the  natives, 
and  of  being  better  known  to  tiiem, 
than  those  whose  duty  required  them 
to  be  generally  on  board.  As  I  had 
everv  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
kindness  in  general,  so  I  cannot  too 
often  nor  too  particularly  mention 
the  unbounded  and  constant  friend- 
ship of  their  priests.  On  my  part,  I 
snared  no  endeavours  to  conciliate 
toeir  aflections  and  eain  their  esteem ; 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed 
so  far,  that  when  the  time  of  our 
departure  was  made  known  I  was 
strongly  solicited  to  remain  behind, 
not  without  offers  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing kind.  When  I  excused  myself  by 
saying  that  Captain  Oook  would  not 

r've  his  consent,  they  proposed  that 
should  retire  into  the  mountains, 
where,  th^  said,  they  would  conceal 
me  till  after  the  departure  of  the 
ships;  and  on  my  further  assuring 
them  that  the  Captain  would  not 
leave  the  bay  without  me,  Terre<H>boo 
and  Eaoo  waited  upon  Captain  Cook, 
whose  son  they  supposed  I  was,  with 
a  formal  request  that  I  might  be  left 
behind.  The  Captain,  to  avoid  giv- 
ing a  positive  Tc^uaal  to  an  offer  so 
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kindly  intended,  told  them  that  he 
could  not  part  with  me  at  that  time, 
but  that  he  should  return  to  the  island 
next  year,  and  would  then  endeavour 
to  settle  tiie  matter  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  we 
unmoored  and  sailed  out  of  the  bay, 
with  the  Discovery  in  company,  and 
were  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
canoes.  Captain  Cook's  design  wai 
to  finish  the  survey  of  Owhyhee  hdon 
he  visited  the  other  ialands,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  road  better  sheltned 
than  the  bay  we  had  just  left ;  and  in 
case  of  not  succeeding  here,  he  pur- 
posed to  take  a  view  of  the  south-east 
part  of  Mowee,  where  the  natives  in- 
formed us  we  should  find  an  exoeUoBt 
harbour.  We  had  calm  weather  all 
this  and  the  following  day,  whicK 
made  our  progress  to  Sie  northward 
very  slow.  We  were  acoompaoiied  Irf 
a  great  number  of  the  natives  in  thdr 
canoes,  and  Terreeoboo  gave  a  firesli 
proof  of  his  firiendship  to  OaptaiB 
Cook  by  a  large  present  of  hcgi  and 
vegetables  that  was  sent  after  him. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th,  baviaga 
light  breeze  off  the  land,  we  made 
some  way  to  the  northward ;  and  ia 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  having  passed 
the  westernmost  point  of  the  ialand, 
we  found  ourselves  abreast  of  a  deep 

E  called  by  the  natives  Toe-yah- 
We  had  p^reat  hopes  that  thii 
would  furnish  us  with  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour,  as  we  saw  to 
the  north-east  several  fine  streams  cf 
water,  and  the  whole  had  the  ^pp^' 
ance  of  being  well  sheltered.  These 
observations  agreeing  with  the  ac- 
counts given  us  by  Koah,  who  acoom- 
panied  Captain  Cook,  and  had  chai^ged 
nis  name,  out  of  compliment  to  ni, 
into  "BritannecL"  the  pinnace  was 
hoisted  out,  and  the  master,  with 
'*  Britannee  "  for  his  goide^  was  seot 
to  examine  the  bay,  whilst  the  ships 
worked  up  after  them.  In  the  after- 
noon the  weather  became  ffloomy,  and 
the  gusts  of  wind  that  blew  off  the 
luid,  were  so  violent  as  to  make  it 
neoessaiy  to  take  in  all  the  sails,  and 
bring  to  under  the  mixsen-stayniL 
All  the  canoes  left  ns  at  the  ' 
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ning  of  the  sale ;  and  Mr  Bli^h,  on 
his  return,  nad  the  satisfaction  of 
sanng  an  old  woman  and  two  men, 
whose  canoe  had  heen  overset  hy  the 
violence  of  the  wind  as  they  were 
endeavonrinff  to  gain  the  shore.  Be- 
sides these  olstressed  people,  we  had 
a  great  many  women  on  board  whom 
the  natives  had  left  behind  in  their 
hurry  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
master  reported  to  Captain  Cook  that 
he  had  landed  at  the  only  village  he 
saw,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
•swhere  he  was  directed  to  some  wells 
of  water,  bat  found  they  would  by  no 
means  answer  our  purpose ;  that  he 
afterward  proceeded  farther  into  the 
bay,  which  runs  inland  to  a  great 
depth,  and  stretches  toward  the  foot 
of  a  very  conspicuous  high  mountain, 
situated  on  the  north-west  end  of  the 
island;  but  that  instead  of  meeting 
with  safe  anchorage,  as  "  Britannee 
had  taught  him  to  expect,  he  found 
the  shores  low  and  rocKy,  and  a  flat 
bed  of  coral  rocks  running  along  the 
coast  and  extending  upwards  of  a  mile 
from  the  land,  on  the  outside  of  which 
the  deptii  of  water  was  twenty  fathoms 
over  a  sandy  bottom;  and  that,  in 
the  meantime  "  Britannee  "  had  con- 
trived to  slip  awa^,  being  afraid  of 
returning,  as  we  imaging,  because 
his  information  had  not  proved  true 
and  successful. 

In  the  evening,  the  weather  being 
more  moderate,  we  again  made  sail ; 
but  about  midnight  it  blew  so  vio- 
lently as  to  split  both  the  fore  and 
main  topsails.  On  the  momine  of 
the  7th  we  bent  fresh  sails,  and  liad 
fair  weather  and  a  light  breeze.  At 
noon  the  latitude  by  observation  was 
20*  1'  N.,  the  W.  point  of  the  island 
bearing  S.  V  E.,  and  the  NW.  point 
N.  88  E.  As  we  were  at  tlus  time 
four  or  five  leagues  from  the  shore, 
and  the  weather  very  unsettled,  none 
of  the  canoes  would  venture  out,  so 
that  our  guests  were  obliged  to  remain 
with  us,  much  indeed  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction, for  they  were  all  sea-sick, 
and  many  of  them  had  left  young 
children  behind  them.  In  the  after- 
noon, though  the  weather  was  still 
•qually,  we  stood  in  for  the  land,  and 


being  about  three  leagues  firom  it  we 
saw  a  canoe  with  two  men  paddling 
toward  us,  which  we  immediately 
conjectured  had  been  driven  off  the 
shore  by  the  late  boisterous  weather, 
and  therefore  stopped  the  ship's  way 
in  order  to  take  them  iif.  These 
poor  wretches  were  so  entirelv  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  that  haa  not 
one  of  the  natives  on  board,  observ- 
ing their  weakness.  Jumped  into  the 
canoe  to  their  assistance,  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  fasten  it  to 
the  rope  we  had  thrown  out  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
got  them  un  the  ship's  side,  together 
with  a  child  about  four  years  old, 
which  they  had  lashed  under  the 
thwarts  of  the  canoe,  where  it  had 
lain  with  only  its  head  above  water. 
They  told  us  th^  had  left  the  shore 
the  morning  before,  and  had  been 
from  that  time  without  food  or 
water.  The  usual  precautions  were 
taken  in  giving  them  victuals,  and 
the  child  Ming  committed  to  the  care 
of  one  of  the  women,  we  found  them 
all  next  morning  perfectbr  recovered. 
At  midnii^ht  a  gale  of  wind  came 
on  which  ooliged  us  to  double  reef 
the  top-sails  and  get  down  the  top- 
^Uant  yards.  On  the  8th  at  day- 
break, we  found  that  the  fore-mast 
had  again  given  way,  the  fishes  which 
were  put  on  the  head  in  King  George's 
or  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
America,  being  sprung,  and  the  parts 
so  very  defective  as  to  make  it  aosol- 
utely  necessary  to  replace  them,  and 
of  course  to  unstep  the  mast  In  this 
difficulty.  Captain  Cook  was  for  some 
time  in  doubt  whether  he  should  run 
the  chance  of  meeting  with  a  harbour 
in  the  islands  to  leeward,  or  return 
to  Earakakooa.  That  bay  was  not  so 
remarkably  commodious  in  any  re- 
spect but  that  a  better  might  pro- 
bably be  expected,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  masts  and 
for  procuring  refreshments,  of  which 
it  was  imagined  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Earakakooa  had  been  already 
pretty  well  drained.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  considered  as  too  great 
a  risk  to  leave  a  place  that  was 
tolerably  aheltend,  isA  ^Y^^dl^^sak^ 
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left  could  not  be  regained,  for  the 
mere  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  better, 
the  failure  of  which  might  perhaps 
have  left  as  withoat  resource.  We 
iJierefore  continued  standing  on  to- 
wards the  land,  in  order  to  give  the 
natives  an  opportnnily  of  xileasing 
their  friends  on  board  from  their  con- 
finement ;  and  at  noon,  being  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore,  a  few  canoes 
came  off  to  ns,  but  so  crowded  with 
people  that  there  was  not  room  in 
them  for  any  of  our  guests.  We 
therefore  hoisted  oat  the  pinnace  to 
carry  them  on  shore ;  and  the  master 
who  went  with  them,  had  directions 
to  examine  the  south  coasts  of  the 
bay  for  water,  but  returned  withoat 
finding  any. 

The  winds  being  yariable,  and  a 
current  setting  strong  to  the  north- 
ward, we  made  but  little  progress  in 
our  return ;  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  9th  it  began  to  blow 
very  hard  from  the  SE.,  which  ob- 
liged ns  to  close  reef  the  top-sails; 
and  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  in  a  heavy  squall,  we  found 
ourselves  close  in  with  the  breakers 
that  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  west 
point  of  Owhyhee.  Wehad  just  room 
to  haul  off  and  avoid  them,  and  fired 
several  ffuns  to  apprise  the  Discovery 
of  the  £uiger.  in  the  forenoon,  the 
weather  was  more  moderate,  and  a 
lew  canoes  came  off  to  us,  from  which 
we  learned  that  the  late  storms  bad 
done  much  nusohief,  and  that  several 
large  canoes  had  been  lost.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day  we  kept 
beating  to  windward,  and  before 
night  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
bay;  but  not  choosing  to  run  on 
while  it  was  dark,  we  stood  off  and 
on  till  daylight  next  mominff,  when 
we  dropped  anchor  nearly  in  l£e  same 
place  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Ws  were  emploved  the  whole  of  the 
11th  and  part  of  the  12th  in  getting 
out  the  fore-mast  and  sending  it  with  I 
the  earpentf^n  on  alcLOt^    Beaid«a  the  ( 


damage  which  the  head  of  the  mast 
had  sustained,  we  found  the  heel  ex- 
ceedingly rottien,  havine  a  large  hole 
up  the  middle  of  it  capable  of  holding 
four  or  five  cocoa-nuts.  It  was  not 
however,  thought  necessarv  to  shoitea 
it,  and  fortunately  the  logs  of  red 
toa-wood  which  had  been  cut  at 
Eimeo  for  anchor-stocks  were  found 
fit  to  replace  the  sprang  part  of  the 
fishes.  As  these  repairs  were  likely 
to  take  np  several  days,  Mr  Bayly 
and  myselt  got  the  astronomical  ap> 
paratus  on  shore,  and  pitched  oar 
tents  on  the  "moral;"  having  with 
us  a  guard  of  a  corporal  and  six 
marines.  We  renewed  oar  firiendly 
correspondence  with  the  priests,  who, 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  work- 
men and  Uieir  tools,  tabooed  the  place 
where  the  mast  lay,  sticking  thnr 
wands  round  it  as  Mibre.  The  sul- 
makers  were  also  sent  on  shore  to  re- 
pair the  damages  which  had  taken 
Elace  in  their  department  daring  the 
ite  gales.  They  were  lodged  in  s 
house  adjoining  to  the  * 'moral,"  that 
was  lent  us  by  the  priests.  Such 
were  our  arrangements  on  shore.  I 
shall  now  proved  to  the  account  of 
those  other  transactions  with  the 
natives  which  led  by  degrees  to  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  the  14th. 

Upon  commg  to  anchor  we  were 
surprised  to  find  our  reception  veiy 
difl!erent  from  what  it  had  been  on  our 
first  arrival ;  no  shouts,  no  bustle,  no 
confusion,  but  a  solitary  baj,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  canoe  stealiig 
close  along  the  shore.  The  impalM  of 
curiosity,  which  had  before  operated 
to  so  great  a  degree,  might  now  in* 
deed  be  supposed  to  have  ceased ;  bnt 
the  hospitaole  treatment  we  had  in- 
variably met  with,  and  the  friendly 
footing  on  which  we  parted,  gave  ns 
some  reason  to  expect  that  they  wouhi 
again  have  flocked  about  us  with 
great  joy  on  our  return.  We  were 
forming  various  conjectures  upon  the 
occasion  of  tlus  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, when  our  anxiety  was  at  len^ 
relieved  by  the  return  of  a  boat  which 
had  been  sent  on  shore,  and  brought 
us  word  that  Terreeoboo  was  absent 
and  had  left  the  bav  under  the  taboo. 
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Though  this  aocoont  appeared  very 
satisfactoiy  to  most  of  us,  yet  others 
were  of  opinion,  or  rather  perhaps 
have  been  led  by  subsequent  events 
to  imagine,  that  there  was  something 
at  this  time,  very  suspicious  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives;  and  that 
the  interdiction  of  all  intercourse  with 
us,  on  pretence  of  the  King's  absence, 
wss  only  to  give  him  time  to  consult 
with  his  chiefs  in  what  manner  it 
might  be  proper  to  treat  us.  Whether 
these  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
or  the  account  given  by  the  natives 
was  the  truth,  we  were  never  able  to 
ascertain.  For  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  sudden  return,  for 
which  they  could  see  no  apparent 
cause,  and  the  necessity  of  wnich  we 
afterward  found  it  very  difficult  to 
make  them  comprehenc^  might  occa- 
sion  some  alarm ;  yet  the  unsuspicious 
conduct  of  Terreeoboo,  who  on  his 
supposed  arrival  the  next  morning 
came  immediately  to  visit  Captain 
Cook,  and  the  consequent  return  of 
the  natives  to  their  former  friendlv 
intercourse  with  us,  are  strong  proofs 
that  they  neither  meant  nor  appre- 
hended any  change  of  conduct. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may 
add  the  account  of  another  accident, 
precisely  of  the  same  kind,   which 
nappened  to  us  on  our  first  visit,  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  King. 
A  native  had  sold  a  hoe  on  board  the 
Resolution,  and  taken  the  price  agreed 
on,  when  Pareea,  passing  oy,  advised 
the  man  not  to  part  with  the  hog 
without  an  advanced  price.     For  this 
he  was  sharply  spoken  to  and  pushed 
away ;  and  the  taboo  being  soon  after 
laid  on  the  bay,  we  had  at  first  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  offence    given  to  the  chief. 
Both  these  accidents  serve  to  show 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  draw  any 
certain  conclusion  from  the  actions  of 
people  with  whose  customs  as  well  as 
language  we  are  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted ;    at  the  same  time,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  them  of  the 
difficulties,  at  the  first  view,  perhaps, 
not  very  apparent,  which  those  have 
to  encounter  who,  in  all  their  trans- 
.  actions  ¥rith  these  strangers,  have  to 


steer  their  course  amidst  so  much  im- 
certainty,  where  a  trifling  error  may 
be  attended  wi^  even  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  However  true  or  false 
our  conjectures  may  be,  things  went 
on  in  their  usual  quiet  course  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  ISth. 

Towards  the  evening  of  that  day, 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  water- 
ing party  of  the  Discovery,  came  to 
inform  me  that  several  chiefs  had  as- 
sembled at  the  well  near  the  beach, 
driving  away  the  natives  whom  he 
had  hired  to  assist  the  sailors  in  roll- 
ing down  the  casks  to  the  shore.     He 
told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
thought  their  behaviour    extremely 
suspicious,  and  that  they  meant  to 
give  him  some  further  disturbance. 
At  his  request  therefore,   I  sent  a 
marine  along  with  him,  but  suffered 
him  to  take  only  his  side  arms.     In 
a  short  time  the  officer  returned,  and 
on    his    acauainting   me    that   the 
islanders  had  armed  themselves  with 
stones,  and  were  growing  very  tumul- 
tuous,  I  went  myself  to  the  spot, 
attended  by  a  marine  with  his  mus- 
ket.   Seeing  us  approach,  they  threw 
away  their  stones,  and  on  my  speak- 
ing to  some  of  the  chiefs,  the  mob 
were  driven   away,   and  those  who 
chose  it  were  suffered  to  assist  in  fill- 
ing the  casks.     Having  left  things 
quiet  here,   I  went  to  meet  Captain 
Cook,  whom  I  saw  coming  on  shore 
in  the  pinnace.      I   related  to  him 
what  had  just  passed ;  and  he  ordered 
me,  in  case  of  their  beginning  to  throw 
stones  or  behave  insolently,  immedi- 
ately to  fire  a  ball  at  the  offenders. 
I  accordingly  gave  orders  to  the  cor- 
poral to  have  the  pieces  of  the  sen- 
tinels loaded  with  ball    instead    of 
small  shot     Soon  after  our  return  to 
the  tents,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  con- 
tinued fire  of  muskets  from  the  Dis- 
covery,   which  we    observed    to    be 
directed  at  a  canoe  that  we  saw  pad- 
dling towards    the    shore    in    great 
haste,  pursued  by  one  of  our   small 
boats.      We  immediately  concluded 
that  the  firing  was  in  consequence  of 
some  theft,  and  Captain  Cook  ordered 
me  to  fuUowhim  with  a  marine  armed, 
and  to  endeavour  t«  wtvwk  ^^^^  ^^«s^$«^ 
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aa  they  came  on  shore.  Accordingly 
we  ran  towards  the  place  where  we 
supposed  the  canoe  woald  land,  bat 
were  too  late,  the  people  haying  quit- 
ted it  and  made  their  escape  into  the 
country  hehte  our  arriyal.  We  were 
at  this  time  ignorant  that  the  goods 
had  been  already  restored ;  and  as  we 
thought  it  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stances we  had  at  first  obserred,  that 
they  might  be  of  importance^  were 
unwilling  to  relinquish  our  hopes  of 
recoTering  them.  Having  therefore 
inquired  of  the  natives  which  way  the 
people  had  fled,  we  followed  them  till 
it  was  near  dark,  when,  judging  our- 
sdves  to  be  about  three  nules  from  the 
tents,  and  suspecting  that  the  natives 
who  frequently  encouraged  us  in  the 
pursuit  were  amusing  us  with  false 
information,  we  thought  it  in  vain  to 
continue  our  search  any  longer,  and 
returned  to  the  beach. 

During  our  absence,  a  difference  of 
a  more  serious  and  unpleasant  nature 
had  happened.  The  officer  who  had 
been  sent  in  the  small  boat,  and  was 
returning  on  board  with  the  goods 
which  had  been  restored,  observing 
Captain  Cook  and  me  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  offenders,  Uiought  it 
his  duty  to  seize  the  canoe,  which 
was  left  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  Un- 
fortunately this  canoe  belonged  to 
Pareea,  who,  arriving  at  the  same 
moment  from  on  board  the  Discovery, 
claimed  his  property  with  many  pro- 
testations of  his  innocence.  The 
officer  refusing  to  give  it  up,  and 
being  joined  by  the  crew  of  the  pin- 
nace, which  was  waiting  for  Captain 
Cook,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Pa- 
reea was  knocked  down  by  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head  with  an  oar.  The 
natives  who  were  collected  about  the 
spot,  and  had  hitherto  been  peaceable 
spectators,  immediately  attacked  our 
people  with  such  a  shower  of  stones, 
as  forced  them  to  retreat  with  great 
precipitation,  and  swim  off  to  a  rock 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore.    The 

Einnace  was  immediately  ransacked 
y  the  islanders;  and  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  Pareea,  who 
seemed  to  have  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  {oig|Dt\Aii  SX  «X  \2bA  «»s&a 


I  instant,  would  soon  have  been  entirely 
I  demolished.  Having  driren  awtj 
the  crowd,  he  made  signs  to  oar 
people  that  they  might  come  and  take 
possession  of  ^e  pinnace,  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  get  back  the 
things  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
it  After  their  departure,  he  foUowed 
them  in  his  canoe  with  a  midship- 
man's cap,  and  some  other  tzifling 
articles  of  the  plunder,  and,  with 
much  apparent  conoem  at  what  had 
happened,  asked  if  the  "Orono" 
would  kill  him,  and  wheUier  be 
would  permit  him  to  come  on  board 
the  next  day  f  On  being  asamred  that 
he  should  be  well  received,  he  joined 
noses  (as  their  custom  is)  wiu  the 
officers  in  token  of  friendship,  and  pad- 
dled over  to  the  village  of  Kowrowa. 
When  Captain  Cook  was  infonned 
of  what  had  passed,  he  ezpresMd 
much  uneasiness  at  it,  and  as  ve 
were  returning. on  board — "I  am 
afraid,"  said  he,  **that  these  people 
will  oblige  me  to  use  some  viokot 
measures;  for,"  he  added,  '^ther 
must  not  be  left  to  imagine  that  th^ 
have  gained  an  advantage  over  ns. 
However,  as  it  was  too  late  to  take 
any  steps  this  evening,  he  contented 
himself  with  giving  orders  tbmt  every 
man  and  woman  on  board  should  be 
immediately  turned  oat  of  the  ship 
As  soon  as  this  order  was  executed,  I 
returned  on  shore ;  and  our  fc«mer 
confidence  in  the  natives  b^ng  nov 
much  abated  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
I  posted  a  oonble  guard  on  the 
'*morai,"  with  orders  to  call  me  if 
they  saw  any  men  lurkinff  about  the 
beach.  At  about  11  adock  five 
islanderswereobserved  creeping  round 
the  bottom  of  the  "morai;  thej 
seemed  very  cautious  in  approaching 
us,  and  at  last,  finding  themselves 
discovered,  retired  out  of  sight.  About 
midnight,  one  of  them  venturing  op 
close  to  the  observatory,  the  sentinel 
fired  over  him,  on  which  the  man  fled 
and  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
ni^ht  without  further  disturbanoa. 

^oxt  morning,  at  daylight,  I  went 
on  board  the  Resolution  for  the  time- 
kee})er,  and  in  my  way  was  haUed  hj 
the  Discovery,  and   inlonned  Ihst 
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tiieir  cutter  had  been  stolen  daring 
the  night  from  the  buoy  where  it  was 
moored.    When  I  arrived  on  board  I 
found  the  marines  arming,  and  Cap- 
tain Cook  loading  his  doable-barrelled 
gon.     Whilst  I  was  relating  to  him 
what  had  happened  to  as  in  the  night, 
he  interrupted  me  with  some  eager- 
ness,  and  acquainted  me  with  the 
loss  of  the  Discovexy^s  cutter,  and 
with  the  preparations  he  was  making 
for  its  recovery.     It  had  been  his 
usual  practice,    whenever   anything 
of  conse<iuence  was  lost  at  any  of  the 
islands  in  this  ocean,  to  get  the  king 
or  some  of  the  principal  *'  Erees,"  on 
board,  and  to  keep  them  as  hostages 
till  it  was  restored.     This  method, 
which  had  been  always  attended  with 
success,  he  meant  to  pursue  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  given  orders  to  stop  all  the 
canoes  that  should  attempt  to  leave 
the  bay,  with  an  intention  of  seizing 
and  destroying  them  if  he  could  not 
recover  the  cutter  by  peaceable  means. 
Accordingly,  the  boats  of  both  ships, 
well  nuumed  and  armed,   were  sta- 
tioned across  the  bay  ;  and  before  I 
left  the  ship  some  great  guns  had 
been  iired  at  two  huge  canoes  that 
were  attempting  to  ma£e  their  escape. 
It  was  Detween  7  and  8  o'clock 
when  we  quitted  the  ship  together ; 
Captain  Cook  in  the  pinnace,  naving 
Mr  Phillips  and  nine  marines  with 
him,  and  myself  in  the  small  boat 
The  last  orders  I  received  from  him 
were  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  natives 
on  our  side  of  the  bay,  by  assuring  them 
they  should  not  be  hurt ;  to  keep  my 
people  together;   and  to  be  on  my 
guard.     We  then  parted;    the  Cap- 
tain went  toward  Kowrowa,   where 
the  King  resided,  and  I  proceeded  to 
the  beach.     My  first  care  on  going 
ashore  was  to  give  strict  orders  to  the 
marines  to  remain  within  their  tent, 
to  load  their  pieces  with  ball,  and  not 
to  quit  their  arms.    Afterward  I  took 
a  walk  to  the  huts  of  old  Kaoo  and 
the  priests,  and  explained  to  them 
as  well  as  I  could  the  object  of  the 
hostile  preparations,  which  had  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  them.      I   found 
that  they  had  already  heard  of  the 


cutter's  being  stolen,  and  I  assured 
them,  that  though  Captain  Cook  was 
resolved  to  recover  it,  and  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  theft,  yet  that  they 
and  the  people  of  the  village  on  our 
side  neea  not  be  under  the  smallest 
apprehension  of  suffering  any  evil 
from  us.  I  desired  the  priests  to  ex- 
plain this  to  the  people,  and  to  tell 
them  not  to  be  alarmed,  but  to  con- 
tinue peaceable  and  quiet.  Kaoo 
asked  me  with  great  earnestness  if 
Terreeoboo  was  to  be  hurt  I  assured 
him  he  was  not;  and  both  he  and 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  seemed  much 
satisfied  with  this  assurance. 

In  the  meantime.  Captain  Cook 
having  called  off  the  launch,  which 
was  stationed  at  the  north  point  of  the 
bay,  and  taken  it  along  with  him, 
proceeded  to  Kowrowa,  and  landed 
with  the  lieutenant  and  nine  mar- 
ines. He  immediately  marched  into 
the  village,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  usual  marks  of  respect,  the 
people  prostrating  themselves  before 
nim,  and  bringing  their  accustomed 
offerings  of  small  hogs.  Finding 
that  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his 
design,  his  next  step  was  to  inquire 
for  Terreeoboo,  and  the  two  boys,  his 
sons,  who  had  been  his  constantgnests 
on  board  the  Bdsolution.  In  a  short 
time  the  boys  returned  along  with  the 
natives  who  had  been  sent  in  search 
of  them,  and  immediately  led  Captain 
Cook  to  the  house  where  the  King 
had  slept  They  found  the  old  man 
just  awoke  from  sleep ;  and  after  a 
short  conversation  about  the  loss  of 
the  cutter,  from  which  Captain  Cook 
was  convinced  that  he  was  in  nowise 
privy  to  it,  he  invited  him  to  return  • 
in  the  boat  and  spend  the  day  on 
board  the  Resolution.  To  this  pro- 
posal the  King  readily  consented,  and 
immediately  got  up  to  accompany 
him. 

Things  were  in  this  prosperous 
train,  the  two  boys  being  alr^y  in 
the  pinnace,  and  the  rest  af  the  party 
having  advanced  near  the  water-side, 
when  an  elderly  woman  called  Kanee- 
kabareea,  the  mother  of  the  boys,  and 
one  of  the  King's  favounte  wives, 
came  after  him,  and  witJbL  \&»s^  Xrsdx^ 
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and  entreaties,  besought  him  not  to 
go  on  board.    At  the  same  time,  two 
ohiefjB,  who  came  along  with  her,  laid 
hold  of  him,  and  insisting  that  he 
should  go  no  farther,  forc^  him  to 
sit  down.      The  natives,   who  were 
collecting    in    prodigious    numbers 
along  the  shore,  and  had  probably 
been  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  the 
firreat  guns,  and  the  appearances  of 
hostility  in  the  bay,  b^gan  to  throng 
round  Capain  Cook  and  their  King. 
In  this  situation  the  lieutenant  of 
marines,  observing  that  his  men  were 
huddled  close  together  in  the  crowd, 
and  thus  incapable  of  using   their 
arms  if  any  occasion  should  require  it, 
proposed  to  the  Captain  to  draw  them 
up  along  the  rocks  dose  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  and  the  crowd  readily  making 
way  for  them  to  pass,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  place  where  the 
Kingwas  sitting.     All  this  time,  the 
old  King  remained  on  the  ground, 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  terror 
and  dejection  in    his  countenance : 
Captain  Cook,  not  willing  to  abandon 
the  object  for  which  he  had  come  on 
shore,  continuing  to  urge  bim  in  the 
most  pressing   manner  to  proceed ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
the  King  appeared  inclineKl  to  follow 
him,  the  chiefs,  who  stood  round  him 
interposed,  at  first  with  prayers  and 
entreaties,    but   afterwards,    having 
recourse  to  force  and  violence,  insisted 
on  his  staying  where  he  was.    Captain 
Cook,    therefore,    finding   that   the 
alarm  had  spread  too  generallv,  and 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  any 
longer  of  getting  him  off  without 
bloodshed,  at  last  gave  up  the  point, 
observing    to    Mr   Phillips   that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compel  him 
to  ^o  on  board  without  the  risk  of 
kilhng  a  great  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Though  the  enterprise  which  had 
carried  Captain  Cook  on  shore  had 
now  failed  and  was  abandoned,  yet  his 
person  did  not  ap|>ear  to  have  been  in 
the  least  danger  till  an  accident  hap- 
pened which  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the 
affair.  The  boats  which  had  been 
•tatiouod  acrosa  thA  \».^  lLvni\^  fired 
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at  some  canoes  that  were  attempting 
to  get  out,  unfortunately  had  killed  a 
chief  of  the  first  rank.  The  news  of 
his  death  arrived  at  the  village  where 
Captain  Cook  was,  just  as  he  had  left 
the  King,  and  was  walking  slowly 
toward  the  shore.  The  ferment  it 
occasioned  was  very  conspicuous,  the 
women  and  children  were  immediately 
sent  off^  and  the  men  put  on  their 
war-mats  and  armed  themselves  with 
S])ears  and  stones.  One  of  the  natives, 
having  in  his  hands  a  stone  and  a  long 
iron  spike  (which  they  call  a  "pa- 
hooa"),  came  up  to  the  Captain, 
flourishing  his  weapon  by  way  of  de- 
fiance, and  threatening  to  throw  the 
stone.  The  Captain  desired  him  to 
desist ;  but  the  man  persisting  in  hit 
insolence*  he  was  at  length  provoked 
to  fire  a  load  of  small  shot.  The  man 
having  his  mat  on,  which  the  shot 
was  not  able  to  penetrate,  this  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  irritate  and  en- 
courage them.  Several  stones  wen 
thrown  at  the  marines  ;  and  one  of 
the  ''Erees"  attempted  to  stab  Mr 
Phillips  with  his  '  *  pahooa,  **  but  lailfd 
in  the  attempt,  and  receired  from  him 
a  blow  with  the  butt  end  of  his  mus- 
ket. Captain  Cook  now  fired  his 
second  barrel,  loaded  with  ball,  and 
killed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  na- 
tives. A  eeneral  attack  ¥rith  stones 
immediately  followed,  which  was  an- 
swered by  a  discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  marines  and  the  people  in 
the  boats.  The  islanders,  contrary 
to  the  ez{)ectations  of  every  one,  stood 
the  fire  with  great  firmness  ;  and  be- 
fore the  marines  had  time  to  reload 
they  broke  in  upon  them  with  dreadful 
shouts  and  veils.  What  followed  was 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  horror  and  con- 
fusion. Four  of  the  marines  were  cut 
off  amongst  the  rocks  in  their  retreat, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
enemy ;  three  more  were  dangerously 
wounded ;  and  the  lieutenant,  who  had 
received  a  stab  between  the  shouldera 
with  a  "pahooa,"  having  fortunately 
reserved  nis  fire,  shot  the  man  who 
had  wounded  him  just  as  he  was  going 
to  repeat  his  blow.  Our  unfortunate 
commander,  the  last  time  he  was  seen 
distinctly,  was  standing  at  the  water's 
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edge  and  calling  ont  to  the  boats  to 
cease  firing  and  to  poll  in.  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent have  imagined,  that  the  mannes 
and  boatmen  had  fired  without  his 
orders,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 
preventing  any  farther  bloodshed,  it 
IS  not  improbable  that  his  humanity 
on  this  occasion  proved  fatal  to  him. 
For  it  was  remarked  that  whilst  he 
faced  the  natives  none  of  them  had 
offered  him  any  violence,  but  that  hav- 
ing turned  about  to  give  his  orders  to 
the  boats,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back, 
and  fell  with  his  face  into  the  water. 
On  seeing  him  fall,  the  islanders  set 
up  a  great  shout,  and  his  body  was 
immecUately  dragged  on  shore  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  who,  snatching 
the  dagger  out  of  each  other's  hands, 
showeda  savage  eagerness  to  have  a 
share  in  his  destruction. 

Thus  fell  our  great  and  excellent 
commander  I  After  a  life  of  so  much 
distinguished  and  successful  enter- 
prise, his  death,  as  far  as  regards 
himself,  cannot  be  reckoned  prema- 
ture, since  he  lived  to  finish  the  ereat 
work  for  which  he  seems  to  have  oeen 
designed,  and  was  rather  removed  from 
the  enjoyment  than  cut  off  from  the 
acquisition  of  glory.  How  sincerely 
bis  loss  was  felt  and  lamented  by  those 
who  had  so  long  found  their  general 
security  in  his  skill  and  conduct,  and 
every  consolation  under  their  hard- 
ships in  his  tenderness  and  humanity, 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  for 
me  to  describe;  much  less  shall  I 
attempt  to  paint  the  horror  with  which 
we  were  struck,  and  the  universal  de- 
jection and  dismay  which  followed  so 
dreadful  and  unexpected  a  calamity.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  four 

^  Captain  King  occupies  the  rest  of 
the  Chapter  with  a  sketch  of  his  great 
chief's  career  and  an  eulogium  on  his 
abilities,  achievements,  and  character, 
that  is  stamped  with  the  eloquence  of 
heartfelt  affection  and  esteem. 


of  the  marines  who  attended  Captain 
Cook  were  killed  by  the  islanders  on 
the  spot  The  rest,  with  Mr  Phillips, 
their  lieutenant,  threw  themselves  into 
the  water,  and  escaped  under  cover  of 
a  smart  fire  from  the  boats.  On  this 
occasion  a  remarkable  instance  of  gal- 
lant  behaviour  and  of  affection  for  his 
men  was  shown  by  that  officer ;  for 
he  had  scarcely  got  into  the  boat, 
when  seeing  one  of  the  marines,  who 
was  a  bad  swimmer,  struggling  in  the 
water,  and  in  danger  of  bein^  taken 
by  the  enemy,  he  immediately  jumped 
into  the  sea  to  his  assistance,  though 
much  wounded  himself;  and  after 
receiving  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
stone,  which  had  nearly  sent  him  to 
the  bottom,  he  caught  the  man  by 
the  hair  and  brought  him  safe  off. 
Our  people  continuS  for  some  time  to 
keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  boats 
(which  during  the  whole  transaction 
were  not  more  than  twenty  vards  from 
the  land),  in  order  to  afford  their  un- 
fortunate companions,  if  any  of  them 
should  still  remain  alive,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping.  These  efforts, 
seconded  by  a  few  guns  that  were 
fired  at  the  same  time  from  the  Resolu- 
tion, having  forced  the  natives  at  last 
to  retire,  a  small  boat  manned  by  five 
of  our  young  midshipmen  pulled  to- 
wards the  shore,  where  they  saw  the 
bodies,  without  any  signs  of  life,  lying 
on  the  ground ;  but  judging  it  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  bring  them  off 
with  so  small  a  force,  and  their  am- 
munition being  nearly  expended,  they 
returned  to  the  ships,  leaving  them 
in  possession  of  the  islanders,  together 
with  ten  stands  of  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  general  consternation 
which  the  news  of  this  calamity  occa- 
sioned throughout  both  crews  had  a 
little  subsided,  their  attention  was 
called  to  our  party  at  the  "morai," 
where  the  mast  and  sails  were  on  shore 
with  a  guard  of  only  six  marines.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  my  own  mind  during  the 
time  these  transactions  had  been  car- 
rying on  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
being  at  the  distance  onlk  of  a  short 
mile  from  the  village  of  Kowrowa,  we 
could  see  distinctly  an  immjUUflA^sc^st^^ 
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collected  on  the  spot  where  Captain 
Cook  had  jnst  before  landed.  We 
heard  the  firing  of  the  musketry,  and 
could  perceive  some  extraordinary 
hustle  and  a^tation  in  the  multitude. 
We  afterwaia  saw  the  natives  flying, 
the  boats  retire  from  the  shore,  and 
pASsing  and  repassing  in  great  stillness 
Detween  the  ships.  I  must  confess  that 
my  heart  soon  misgave  me.  Where 
a  life  so  dear  and  valuable  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
alarmed  by  appearances  both  new  and 
threatening.  But  besides  this,  I  knew 
that  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course 
of  success  in  his  transactions  with  the 
natives  of  these  seas  had  given  the 
Captain  a  degree  of  confidence  that  I 
was  always  fearful  mi^ht,  at  some  un- 
lucky moment,  put  him  too  much  ofif 
his  guard ;  and  i  now  saw  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  that  confidence  might 
lead,  without  receiving  much  conso- 
lation from  considering  the  experience 
that  had  given  rise  to  it.  My  first 
care,  on  hearing  the  muskets  fired, 
was  to  assure  the  people  who  were 
assembled  in  consiaerable  numbers 
round  the  wall  of  our  consecrated 
field,  and  seemed  equally  at  a  loss 
with  ourselves  how  to  account  for 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  that 
they  should  not  be  molested ;  and  that 
at  all  events  I  was  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing on  peaceable  terms  with  them. 
We  remained  in  this  posture  till  the 
boats  had  returned  on  board,  when 
Captain  Clerke  observing  through  his 
telescope  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  natives,  and  apprehending  they 
meant  to  attack  us,  ordered  two  four- 
pounders  to  be  fired  at  them.  For- 
tunately these  guns,  though  well 
aimed,  did  no  mischief^  and  yet  gave 
the  natives  a  convincing  proof  of  Uieir 
power.  One  of  the  balls  broke  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree  in  the  middle  under  which  a 
party  of  them  were  sitting ;  and  the 
other  shivered  a  rock  that  stood  in  an 
exact  line  with  them.  As  1  had  just 
before  given  them  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  their  safety,  I  was  exceedingly 
mortified  at  this  act  of  hostility ;  and, 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it,  imme- 
diately despatched  a  boat  to  ac(uiaint 
Captain  Ckrke  tba.t  «1  vteaAut  I  wa3 


on  the  most  friendly  torms  with  the 
natives  ;  and  that,  it  occasion  should 
hereafter  arise  for  altering  my  conduct 
toward  them,  I  would  hoist  a  jack  u 
a  signal  for  him  to  afford  as  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power. 

We  expected  the  return  of  the  boat 
with  the  utmost  impatience ;  and  alter 
remaining  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under 
the  most  torturing  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, our  fears  were  at  length  oon- 
firmed  by  the  arrival  of  Mr  Bli^ 
with  orders  to  strike  the  tents  as 
quicklv  as  possible  and  to  send  the 
sails  that  were  repairing  on  board. 
Just  at  the  same  moment  onr  friend 
Kaireekeea,  having  also  receiTed  in* 
telligence  of  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook  from  a  native  who  had  arrived 
from  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  cams 
to  me  with  great  sorrow  and  dejoetioB 
in  his  countenance,  to  inquire  if  it 
was  true.  Onr  situation  was  at  this 
time  extremely  critical  and  import- 
ant ;  not  only  our  own  lives,  but  tkt 
event  of  the  expedition  and  the  return 
of  at  least  one  of  the  shipe  being  in- 
volved in  the  same  common  danger. 
We  had  the  mast  of  the  Resolution, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  onr  sails,  on 
shore,  under  the  protection  of  only 
six  marines;  their  loss  would  have 
been  irreparable;  and  though  the 
natives  had  not  as  yet  shown  th« 
smallest  disposition  to  molest  us,  yet 
it  was  impossible  to  answer  for  the 
alteration  which  the  news  of  the  trans- 
action at  Kowrowa  might  produce. 
I  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  dis- 
semble my  belief  of  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  to  desire  Kaireekeea 
to  discourage  the  report  lest  either 
the  fear  of  our  resentment,  or  the 
successful  example  of  their  country- 
men, might  lead  them  to  seize  the 
favourable  opportunity  which  at  this 
time  offered  itself  of  giving  us  a 
second  blow.  At  the  same  time,  I 
advised  him  to  bring  old  Kaoo  and  the 
rest  of  the  priests  into  a  large  house 
that  was  close  to  the  "  morai,"  partly 
out  of  regard  to  their  safety  in  case  it 
should  have  been  found  necessary  to 

Eroceed  to  extremities,  and  partly  to 
ave  him  near  us  in  order  to  make 
[  use  of  his  authority  with  the  people 
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if  it  oould  be  instmmeiital  in  presenr- 
inff  peace. 

Having  placed  the  marines  on  the 
top  of  the  "morai,'*  which  formed  a 
strong  and  advantageous  post,  and 
left  uie  command  with  Mr  Bligh, 
giving  him  the  most  positive  direc- 
tioBS  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive, 
1  went  on  board  the  Discovery  in 
order  to  represent  to  Captain  Gierke 
the  dangerous  situation  of  our  affairs. 
As  soon  as  I  quitted  the  spot  the 
natives  began  to  annoy  our  people 
with  stones,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached 
the  ship  before  I  heard  the  firing  of 
the  marines.  1  therefore  returned 
instantly  on  shore,  where  1  found 
things  growing  every  moment  more 
alarming.  The  natives  were  arming 
and  putting  on  their  mats,  and  their 
numners  increased  very  fast  I  could 
also  perceive  several  large  bodies 
marching  towards  us  along  the  cliff 
which  separates  the  village  of  Kakooa 
from  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  where 
the  village  of  Kowrowa  is  situated. 
They  began  at  first  to  attack  us  with 
stones  from  behind  the  walls  of  their 
enclosures,  and  finding  no  resistance  on 
our  part,  they  soon  grew  more  daring. 
A  few  resolute  fellows,  having  crept 
along  the  beach  under  cover  of  the 
rocks,  suddenly  made  their  appearance 
at  the  foot  of  the  **  moral,'  with  a 
design,  as  it  seemed,  of  storming  it 
on  uie  side  next  the  sea,  which  was 
its  only  accessible  part ;  and  were  not 
dislodged  till  after  they  had  stood  a 
considerable  number  of  shot  and  seen 
one  of  their  party  fall.  The  bravery  of 
one  of  these  assailants  well  deserves 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  For 
having  returned  to  carry  off  his  com- 
panion amidst  the  fire  of  our  whole 
party,  a  wound .  which  he  received 
made  him  quit  the  body  and  retire ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  ne  again  ap- 
peared, and  being  again  wounded, 
ne  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  re- 
ti'eat  At  this  moment  I  arrived  at 
the  "moral,"  and  saw  him  return 
tlie  third  time,  bleeding  and  faint ; 
and  being  informed  oi  what  had 
hapiiened^  I  forbade  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  and  he  was  suffered  to  carry  off 
his  ihend,  which  he  was  just  able 
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to  perfomi,  and  then  fell  down  him- 
self and  expired. 

About  tms  time,  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment from  both  ships  having  landed, 
thenatives  retreated  behind  their  wallsy 
which  giving  me  across  to  our  friendly 
priests,  I  sent  one  of  them  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  their  countrymen  to 
some  terms,  and  to  propose  to  them 
that  if  they  would  desist  from  throw- 
ing stones  I  would  not  })ermit  our 
men  to  fire.  This  truce  was  agreed 
to,  and  we  were  suffered  to  launch  the 
mast  and  carry  off  the  sails  and  our 
astronomical  apparatus  unmolested. 
As  soon  as  wehad quitted  the  *' moral," 
they  took  possession  of  it,  and  some 
of  them  threw  a  few  stones,  but  with- 
out doing  U8  any  mischiefl  It  was 
half-an-hour  past  11  o'clock  when  I  got 
on  board  the  Discovery,  where  I  found 
no  decisive  plan  had  been  adopted  for 
our  future  proceedings.  The  restitu- 
tion of  the  boat,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  body  of  Captain  Cook,  were  the 
objects  which  on  all  hands  we  a^;reed 
to  insist  on ;  and  it  was  my  opmion 
that  some  vigorous  steps  should  be 
taken  in  case  Uie  demand  of  them  was 
not  immediately  complied  with. 

Though  my  feelings  on  the  death 
of  a  beloved  and  honoured  friend  may 
be  suspected  to  have  had  some  share 
in  this  opinion,  yet  there  were  cer- 
tainly other  reasons,  and  those  of 
the  most  serious  kind,  that  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  me.  The  con- 
fidence which  their  success  in  killing 
our  chief  and  forcing  us  to  quit  the 
shore  must  naturally  have  inspired, 
and  the  advantage,  however  trifling, 
which  they  had  obtained  over  us  the 
preceding  day,  would,  I  had  no  doubt, 
encourage  them  to  make  some  further 
dangerous  attempts;  and  the  more 
especially  as  they  had  little  reason, 
from  what  they  had  hitherto  seen,  to 
dread  the  effects  of  our  fire-arms.  In- 
deed, contranr  to  the  expectations  of 
eveiy  one,  this  sort  of  weapon  had 
produced  no  signs  of  ten'or  in  them. 
On  our  side,  such  was  the  condition 
of  the  ships,  and  the  state  of  discipline 
amongst  us,  that  had  a  vigorous 
attack  been  made  on  us  in  the  night 
it  would   have    been  imposaibU  Ui 
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answer  for  the  consequences.  In  these 
appr^ensions  I  was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  most  of  tne  officers  on 
boiurd,  and  nothing  seemed  to  me 
so  likely  to  encourage  the  natives  to 
make  the  attempt  as  the  appearance 
of  our  being  inclmed  to  an  accommo- 
dation  which  they  could  only  attri- 
bute to  weakness  or  fear. 

In  favour  of  more  conciliatory  mea- 
snres,  it  was  justly  urged  that  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  irreparable ; 
that  the  natives  had  a  strong  claim  to 
our  regard  on  account  of  their  former 
friendship  and  kindness,  and  the 
more  especially  as  the  late  melancholy 
accident  did  not  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  any  premeaitated  design ; 
that,  on  the  part  of  Terreeoboo,  nis 
ignorance  of  the  theft,  his  readiness 
to  accompany  Captain  Cook  on  board, 
and  his  having  actually  sent  his  two 
sons  into  the  boat,  must  free  him 
from  the  smallest  degree  of  suspicion ; 
that  the  conduct  or  his  women  and 
the  "  Erees  "  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  apprehensions 
occasioned  by  the  armed  force  with 
which  Captam  Cook  came  on  shore, 
and  the  hostile  preparations  in  the 
bay,  appearances  so  (uff^nt  from  the 
terms  of  friendship  and  confidence  in 
which  both  parties  had  hitherto  lived, 
that  the  arming  of  the  natives  was 
evidently  with  a  design  to  resist  the 
attempt,  which  they  had  some  reason 
to  imagine  would  be  made,  to  carry  off 
their  King  by  force,  and  was  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  a  people  full  of  af- 
fection and  attachment  to  their  chiefs. 
To  these  motives  of  humanity  others 
of  a  prudential  nature  were  added; 
that  we  were  in  want  of  water  and 
other  refreshments ;  that  our  fore-mast 
would  require  six  or  eight  days'  work 
before  it  could  be  stepped ;  that  the 
spring  was  advancing  apace,  and  that 
the  speedy  prosecution  of  our  next 
northern  expedition  ought  now  to  be 
our  sole  object ;  that  therefore  to  en- 
^[age  in  a  vindictive  contest  with  the 
inhabitants  might  not  only  lay  us 
under  the  imputation  of  unnecessary 
cruelty,  but  would  occasion  an  un- 
avoidable delay  in  the  equipment  of 
the  ships,   in  this  \AUa  o^VhiqxlC^^-  1 


tain  Clerke  concurred,  and  though  I 
was  convinced  that  an  early  display  of 
vigorous  resentment  would  more  effec- 
tually have  answered  every  object 
both  of  prudence  and  humanity,  I 
was  not  sorry  that  the  measures  I 
had  recommended  were  rejected.  For 
though  the  contemptuous  behaviour 
of  the  natives,  and  their  subsequent 
opposition  to  our  necessary  operations 
on  shore,  arising  I  have  no  doubt 
from  misconstruction  of  our  lenity, 
compelled  us  at  last  to  have  recourse 
to  violence  in  our  own  defence ;  yet  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  have  justified  the  use  of 
force  on  our  part  m  the  first  instance. 
Cautionary  nffour  is  at  all  times  in- 
vidious, and  has  this  additional  ob- 
jection to  it,  that  the  severity  of  s 
preventive  course,  when  it  best  mo 
ceeds,  leaves  its  expediency  the  least 
apparent. 

During  the  time  we  were  thus  en- 
gaged in  concerting  some  plan  for  our 
future  conduct,  a  prodigious  oonconrw 
of  natives  still  kept  possession  of  the 
shore;  and  some  of  them  came  off  in 
canoes,  and  had  the  boldness  to  ap- 
proach within  pistol-shot  of  the  ships 
and  to  insult  us  by  various  marks  of 
contempt  and  defiance.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  we  could  restrain  the 
sailors  from  the  use  of  their  arms  on 
these  occasions;  but  as  pacific  mea- 
sures had  been  resolved  on,  the  cancer 
were  suffered  to  return  nn  molested. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  it  was  de- 
termined that  I  should  proceed  to- 
wards the  shore  with  the  boats  of  both 
ships,  well  manned  and  armed,  with 
a  view  to  bring  the  natives  to  a 
parley,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  a 
conference  with  some  of  the  chiefs. 
If  this  attempt  succeeded,  I  was  to 
demand  the  dead  bodies,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Captain  Cook ;  to  threaten 
them  with  our  vengeance  in  case  of  a 
refusal ;  but  by  no  means  to  fire  un- 
less attacked,  and  not  to  land  on  any 
account  whatever.  These  orders  wers 
delivered  to  me  before  the  whole  party 
and  in  the  most  positive  manner. 

I  left  the  ships  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  as  ws  approschsd 
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the  shore  I  perceived  every  indication 
of  a  hostile  reception.  The  whole 
crowd  of  natives  was  in  motion,  the 
women  and  children  retiring,  the  men 
putting  on  their  war-mats  and  arm- 
ing themselves  with  long  spears  and 
daggers.  We  also  ohserved  that  since 
the  morning  they  had  thrown  up  stone 
breastworks  along  the  beach  where 
Captain  Cook  had  landed,  probably 
in  expectation  of  an  attack  at  that 
place ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  within 
reach  they  began  to  throw  stones  at 
us  with  slings,  but  without  doing 
any  mischief.  Concluding,  therefore, 
that  all  attempts  to  bring  them  to  a 
parley  would  be  in  vain  unless  I  first 
gave  them  some  ground  for  mutual 
confidence,  I  ordered  the  armed  boats 
to  stop  and  went  on  in  the  small 
boat  alone,  with  a  white  flag  in  my 
hand,  which,  by  a  general  cry  of  joy 
from  the  natives,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  was  instantly  understood. 
The  women  immediately  returned  from 
the  side  of  the  hill  wmther  they  had 
retired ;  the  men  threw  off  their  mats ; 
and  all  sat  down  together  by  the 
water-side,  extending  their  arms  and 
inviting  me  to  come  on  shore. 

Though  this  behaviour  was  very 
expressive  of  a  friendly  disposition, 
yet  I  could  not  help  entertaining 
some  suspicions  of  its  sincerity.  But 
when  I  saw  Koah,  with  a  boldness 
and  assurance  altogether  unaccount- 
able, swimming  off  towards  the  boat 
vdth  a  white  flag  in  his  hand,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  return  this 
mark  of  confidence,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived him  into  the  boat,  though 
armed,  a  circumstance  which  did  not 
tend  to  lessen  my  suspicions.  I  must 
confess  I  had  long  harboured  an  un- 
favom'able  opinion  of  this  man.  The 
priests  had  always  told  us  that  he 
was  of  a  malicious  disposition,  and  no 
friend  of  ours ;  and  the  repeated  detec- 
t'ions  of  his  fraud  and  treachery  had 
convinced  us  of  the  truth  of  their  re- 
pi-esentations.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
shocking  transaction  of  the  morning, 
in  which  he  was  seen  acting  a  princi- 
iMil  x>art,  made  me  feel  the  utmost 
iiori'or  at  finding  myself  so  near  him ; 
and  as  he  camo  up  to  me  with  feigned 


tears  and  embraced  me,  I  was  so  dis- 
trustful of  his  intentions  that  1  could 
not  help  taking  hold  of  the  point  of 
the  "pahooah  which  he  hela  in  his 
hand  and  turning  it  from  me.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  come  to  demand  the 
body  of  Captain  Cook,  and  to  declare 
war  against  them  unless  it  was  in- 
stantly restored.  He  assured  me 
this  snould  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  he  would  go  himself 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  after  be^ng 
of  me  a  piece  of  iron  with  much  as- 
surance, as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened,  he  lea^d  into  the  sea 
and  swam  ashore,  calb'ng  out  to  his 
countrymen  that  we  were  all  friends 
again. 

We  waited  near  an  hour  with  great 
anxiety  for  his  return,  during  which 
time  the  rest  of  the  boats  had  ap- 
proached so  near  the  shore  as  to  enter 
mto  conversation  with  a  party  of  the 
natives  at  some  distance  from  us,  by 
whom  they  were  plainly  given  to 
understand  that  the  body  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  and  carried  up  the 
country ;  but  of  this  circumstance  I 
was  not  informed  till  our  return  to 
the  ships.  I  began  now  to  express 
some  impatience  at  Eoah's  delay, 
upon  which  the  chiefs  pressed  me 
exceedingly  to  come  on  snore,  assur- 
ing me  that  if  I  would  go  myself  to 
Terreeoboo  the  body  would  certainly 
be  restored  to  me.  When  they  found 
they  could  not  prevail  on  me  to  land, 
they  attempted,  under  a  pretence  of 
wishing  to  converse  with  more  ease, 
to  decoy  our  boat  among  some  rocks 
where  they  would  have  had  it  in  tlieir 
power  to  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  It 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  see  through 
these  artifices,  and  I  was  therefore 
strongly  inclined  to  break  off  idl 
further  communication  with  them, 
when  a  chief  came  to  us  who  was  the 
particular  friend  of  Captain  Clerke 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  Discovery, 
on  board  which  ship  he  had  sailed 
when  we  last  left  the  ,bay,  intending 
to  take  his  passage  to  Mowee.  He 
told  us  he  came  from  Terreeoboo  to 
acquaint  us,  that  the  body  was  car- 
ried up  the  country,  but  that  it  should 
be  brought  tons  the  nftxtY^^TS£c&s|» 
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There  appeared  a  great  deal  of  sin- 
cerity in  ois  manner,  and  being  asked 
if  he  told  a  falsehood,  he  hooked  his 
two  fore-fingers  together,  which  is 
understood  amongst  these  islanders 
as  the  sign  of  trath,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  very  scrupulous. 

As  I  was  now  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  proceed,  I  sent  Mr  Van- 
couver to  acquaint  Captain  Clerke 
with  all  that  had  passed;  that  my 
opinion  was,  they  meant  not  to  keep 
their  word  with  us,  and  were  so  far 
from  being  sorry  at  what  had  hap- 
pened, that  on  the  contrary  they  were 
full  of  spirits  and  confidence  on  ac- 
count of  their  late  success,  and  sought 
only  to  gain  time  till  they  could  con- 
trive some  scheme  for  getting  as  into 
their  power.  Mr  Vancouver  came 
back  with  orders  for  me  to  return  on 
board ;  haviuff  first  £pven  the  natives 
to  understand  that  if  the  body  was 
not  brought  the  next  morning- the 
town  should  be  destroyed.  When 
they  saw  that  we  were  going  off  they 
endeavoured  to  provoke  us  by  the 
most  insulting  and  contemptuous  ees- 
turea.  Some  of  our  people  said  mey 
could  distinguish  several  of  the  na- 
tives paradii^;  about  in  the  clothes  of 
our  unfortunate  comrades ;  and  among 
them  a  chief  brandishing  Captain 
Cook*s  hanger,  and  a  woman  holding 
the  scabbard.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  our  behaviour  had 
given  them  a  mean  opinion  of  our  cour- 
age ;  for  they  could  nave  but  little  no- 
tion of  the  motives  of  humanity  that 
directed  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  I  made 
to  Captain  Clerke  of  what  I  conceived 
to  be  the  present  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  islanders,  the  most  efiect- 
ual  measures  were  taken  to  guard 
against  any  attack  they  might  make 
in  the  night.  The  boats  were  moored 
with  top-chains ;  additional  sentinels 
were  posted  on  both  ships  ;  and  guaid 
boats  were  stationed  to  row  round 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  cutting  the  cables.  During  the 
night  we  observed  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  lights  on  the  huls,  which  made 
some  of  us  imagine  they  were  remov- 
ing their  effects  back  \utA  Ui^  country 


in  conMonence  of  our  threats.    But 
I  rather  odieved  them  to  have  been 
the  sacrifices  that  were  performing  on 
account  of  the  war  in  which  they 
imagined  themselves  about  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  and  most  probably  the  bodies 
of  our  slain  countrymen  were  at  that 
time  burning.      We   afterward  saw 
fires  of  the  same  kind  as  we  paiMd 
the  Island  of  Morotoi,  and  which,  we 
were  told  by  some  natives  then  on 
board,  were  made  on  account  of  the 
war  they  had  declared  a^^dnst  a  nei^- 
bouring  island.     And  this  agrees  with 
what  we  learned  amongst  the  Frieodl  j 
and  Society  Isles,  that  previous  to 
any  expedition  against  an  enemy,  the 
chie&  always  endeavoured  to  animate 
and  inflame  the  courage  of  the  people 
by  feasts  and  rejoicinga  in  the  night 
We  remained  the  whole  night  nn- 
disturbed  except  by  the  bowlings  and 
lamentations  which   were  heard  on 
shore ;  and  early  the  next  morning, 
Koah  came  alongside  the  Resolution 
with  a  present  of  cloth  and  a*  small 
pig,  whidi  he  desired  leave  to  present 
to  me.     I  have  mentioned  before  that 
I  was  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  the 
son  of  Captain  Cook  ;  and  as  he  in  his 
lifetime  had  always  suffered  them  to 
believe  it,  I  was  probably  considered  ss 
the  chief  after  his  death.     As  soon  as  I 
came  on  deck  I  questioned  him  about 
the  body ;  and,  on  his  returning  m§ 
nothing  but  evasive  answers,  I  refused 
to  accept  his  presents,  and  was  guiog 
to  dismiss  him  with  some  expressions 
of  anger  and  resentment,   nad  not 
Captain  Clerke,  judging  it  best  at  all 
events  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
friendship,  thought  it  more  proper 
tiiat  he  should  be  treated  witn  the 
usual  respect.     This  treacherous  fel- 
low came  frequently  to  us  during  the 
course  of  the    forenoon   with  some 
trifling  present  or  other ;    and  as  I 
always  observed    him   eyeing  eveiy 

rrt  of  the  ship  with  great  attention, 
took  care  he  should  see  we  were 
well  prepared  for  our  defence.  He 
was  exceedingly  urgent  both  with 
Captain  Clerke  and  myself  to  go  on 
shore,  laying  all  the  blame  era  the 
detention  of  the  ^>odie8  on  the  oth«f 
chiefs,  and  assuring  us  that  every* 
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thing  might  be  settled  to  our  aatis- 
faction  by  a  personal  interriew  with 
Terreeoboo.  However,  his  conduct 
was  too  suspicious  to  make  it  prudent 
to  comply  with  this  request ;  and, 
indeed,  a  fact  came  afterward  to  our 
knowledge  which  proved  the  entire 
falsehood  of  his  pretensions.  For  we 
were  told  that  immediately  after  the 
action  in  which  Captain  Cook  was 
killed,  the  old  King  had  retired  to  a 
cave  in  the  steep  part  of  the  moun- 
tain that  hangs  over  the  bay,  which 
was  accessible  only  by  the  help  of 
ropes,  and  where  he  remained  for 
many  days,  haying  his  victuals  let 
down  to  him  by  cords. 

When  Eoah  returned  from  the 
ships,  we  could  perceive  that  his 
countrymen,  who  nad  been  collected 
by  break  of  day  in  vast  crowds  on  the 
shore,  thronged  about  him  with  great 
eagerness,  as  if  to  learn  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  acquired,  and  what  was  to 
be  done  in  consequenceof  it.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  expected  we  should 
attempt  to  put  our  tnreats  in  execu- 
tion ;  and  tney  seemed  fully  resolved 
to  stand  their  ground.  During  the 
whole  morning  we  heard  conches 
blowing  in  different  parts  of  the 
coast ;  large  parties  were  seen  march- 
ing over  the  hills  ;  and,  in  short,  ap- 
pearances were  so  alarming  that  we 
carried  out  a  stream  anchor,  to  enable 
us  to  haul  the  ship  abreast  of  the 
town  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  sta- 
tioned boats  off  the  north  point  of  the 
bay  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  that 
quarter.  The  breach  of  their  engage- 
ment to  restore  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  the  warlike  posture  in 
which  they  at  this  time  appeared, 
occasioned  fresh  debates  amongst  us 
concerning  the  measures  next  to  be 
pursued.  It  was  at  last  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  suffered  to 
interfere  with  the  repair  of  the  mast, 
and  the  preparations  for  our  depart- 
ure ;  but  that  we  should  nevertheless 
continue  our  ne^tiations  for  the  re* 
covery  of  the  bodies.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  day  was  taken  up  in  getting 
the  fore-mast  into  a  proper  situation 
on  deck  for  the  carpenters  to  work 
upon  it,  and  in  making  the  neoeHtrj 
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alterations  in  the  commissions  of  the 
officers.  The  command  of  the  expe- 
dition having  devolved  upon  Captain 
Clerke,  he  removed  on  b^Eud  the  Re- 
solution, appointed  Lieutenant  Gore 
to  be  captain  of  the  Discovery,  and 
promoted  Mr  Harvey,  a  midshipman 
who  had  been  with  Captain  Cook  in 
his  two  last  voyages,  to  the  vacant 
lieutenancy.  During  the  whole  day 
we  met  with  no  interruption  from  the 
natives  ;  and  at  night  Uie  launch  was 
again  moored  with  a  top-chain,  and 
guard  boats  stationed  round  botli 
ships  as  before. 

About  8  o'clock,  it  bein^  very  dark, 
a  canoe  was  heard  paddling  toward 
the  ship,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  seen 
both  the  sentinels  on  deck  fired  into 
it.     There  were  two  persons  in  the 
canoe,  and  they  immediately  roared 
out  "Tinnee"  (which  was  the  way 
in  which  they  pronounced  my  name), 
and  said  they  were  friends,  and  had 
something  for  me  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Cook.  When  they  came  on  board, 
they  threw  themselves  at  our  feet» 
and  appeared  exceedingly  frightened. 
Luckily  neither  of  them  was  hurt, 
notwithstanding  the    balls  of   both 
pieces  had  gone  through  the  canoe. 
One  of  them  was  the  person  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  the   taboo  man,    who  constantly 
attended  Captain  Cook,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ceremony  I  have  already 
described,  and  who,  though  a  man  of 
rank  in  the  island,  could  scarcely  be 
hindered  from  performing  the  lowest 
offices  of  a  menial  servant.     After 
lamenting  with  abundance  of  tears 
the  loss  of  the  "Orono,"  he  told  us 
that  he  had  brought  us  a  part  of  his 
body.     He  then  presented  to  us  a 
small  bundle  wrapped  up  in  cloth, 
which  he  brought  under  his  arm ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror 
which  seized  us  on  finding  in  it  a 
piece  of  human  flesh  about  nine  or 
ten  pounds  weight.     This,   he  said, 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  body ; 
that  the  rest  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
burnt,  but  that  the  head  and  all  the 
bones,  except  what  belon^d  to  the 
trunk,  were  in  the  possession  of  Ter- 
I  reeoboo  and  the  othex  *'Csn^\**  '<dE>si& 
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what  we  saw  had  been  allotted  to 
Kaoo,  the  chief  of  the  priests^  to  be 
made  use  of  in  some  religious  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  he  had  sent  it  as  a 
proof  of  his  innocence  and  attachment 
to  us. 

This  afforded  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming ourselves  wnether  they  were 
cannibals,  and  we  did  not  neglect  it. 
We  first  tried  by  many  indirect 
questions,  put  to  each  of  them  apart, 
to  leam  in  what  manner  the  rest  of 
the  bodies  had  been  disposed  of ;  and 
finding  them  very  constant  in  one 
story,  that  after  the  flesh  had  been 
cut  off  it  was  all  burnt,  we  at  last  put 
the  direct  question,  whether  they  had 
not  eat  some  of  it.  They  inmiedi- 
ately  showed  as  much  horror  at  the 
idea  as  any  European  would  have 
done ;  and  asked  very  naturally  if 
that  was  the  custom  amongst  us. 
They  afterward  asked  us  with  great 
earnestness  and  apparent  apprenen- 
fiion,  **When  the  *Orono  would 
come  again  f  and  what  he  would  do  to 
them  on  his  return  ?  **  The  same  in- 
quiry was  frequently  made  afterward 
by  others ;  and  this  idea  agrees  with 
the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct  to- 
ward him,  which  showed  that  they 
considered  him  as  a  being  of  a  supe- 
rior nature.  We  pressed  our  two 
friendly  visitors  to  remain  on  board 
till  morning,  but  in  vain.  They  told 
us  that  if  this  transaction  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King 
or  chiefs,  it  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  their 
whole  society,  in  order  to  prevent 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  come 
off  to  us  in  the  dark  ;  and  tiiat  the 
same  precaution  would  be  necessary 
in  returning  on  shore.  They  informed 
us  further,  that  the  chiefs  were  eager 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  country- 
men; and  particularly  cautioned  us 
against  trusting  Koah,  who,  they 
siiid,  was  our  mortal  and  implacable 
enemy,  and  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing us,  to  which  the  blowing  of  the 
conches  we  had  heard  in  the  morning 
was  meant  as  a  challenge.  We 
learned  from  these  men  that  seven- 
teen of  theii  countc^mi^ii  ^^t^  VUUd 


in  the  first  action  at  Kowrowa,  of  whom 
five  were  chiefs ;  and  that  Kaneena 
and  his  brother,  our  very  particular 
friends,  were  unfortunately  of  that 
number.  Eight,  they  said,  were  killed 
at  the  observatory,  three  of  whou 
were  also  of  the  first  rank.  About 
11  o'clock  our  two  friends  left  us, 
and  took  the  precaution  to  desire  that 
our  guard  boat  might  attend  them  till 
they  had  passed  tne  Discovery,  lest 
thepr  should  again  be  fired  upon, 
which  might  alarm  their  countrymen 
on  shore,  and  expose  them  to  the 
danger  of  being  discovered.  This 
request  was  complied  with,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
they  got  safe  and  undiscovered  to 
land. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  night 
we  heard  the  same  loud  howling  and 
lamentations  as  in  the  preceding  one. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  received  an- 
other visit  from  Koah.  I  must  confess 
I  was  a  little  piqued  to  find  that,  oot- 
withstauding  the  most  evident  marks 
of  treachery  in  his  conduct,  aud  the 
positive  testimony  of  our  friends  the 
priests,  he  should  still  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  same  farce,  and  to 
make  us  at  least  appear  to  be  the 
dupes  of  his  hypocrisy.  Indeed,  our 
situation  was  become  extremely  awk- 
ward and  unpromising ;  none  of  the 
purposes  for  which  this  pacific  course 
of  proceeding  had  been  adopted  havin|( 
hitherto  been  in  the  least  forwaided 
by  it  No  satisfactory  answer  what- 
ever had  been  given  to  our  demands ; 
we  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  ad- 
vanced toward  a  reconciliation  with 
the  islanders ;  they  still  kept  in  force 
on  the  shore,  as  if  determined  to  resist 
any  attempts  we  might  make  to  land ; 
and  yet  the  attempt  was  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  the  completing 
our  supply  of  water  would  not  admit 
of  any  longer  delay. 

However,  it  must  be  observed,  in 
justice  to  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Clerke,  that  it  was  very  probable, 
from  the  great  numbers  of  the  natives 
and  from  the  resolution  with  which 
they  seemed  to  ,expect  us,  an  attack 
could  not  have  been  made  without 
some  danger ;  and  that  the  loss  of  a 
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rery  few  men  might  have  been  severely 
felt  by  ns  during  the  remaining  course 
of  our  voyage.  Whereas  the  delaying 
the  execution  of  our  threats,  though 
on  the  one  hand  it  lessened  their 
opinion  of  our  prowess,  had  the  effect 
of  causing  them  to  disperse  on  the 
other.  For  this  day,  about  noon, 
finding  us  persist  in  our  inactivity, 
great  bodies  of  them,  after  blowing 
their  conches  and  using  every  mode  of 
defiance,  marched  off  over  the  hiUs, 
and  never  appeared  afterward.  Those, 
however,  wno  remained  were  not  the 
less  daring  and  insolent.  One  man 
had  the  audacity  to  come  within  mus- 
ket shot,  ahead  of  the  ship ;  and  after 
slinging  several  stones  at  us,  he  waved 
Captain  Ck>ok's  hat  over  his  head, 
whilst  his  countrymen  on  shore  were 
exulting  and  encouraging  his  bold- 
ness. Our  people  were  all  in  a  flame 
at  this  insult,  and  coming  in  a  body 
on  thequarter-deck,  begged  they  mi^ht 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
these  repeated,  provocations,  and  re- 
quested me  to  obtain  permission  for 
tnem  from  Captain  Clerke  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  fair  occasion 
of  revenging  the  death  of  their  com- 
mander. On  my  acquainting  him  with 
what  was  passing,  he  gave  orders  for 
some  great  guns  to  be  fired  at  the 
natives  on  shore,  and  promised  the 
«  crew  that  if  they  should  meet  with 
any  molestation  at  the  watering-place 
the  next  day  they  should  then  be  left 
at  liberty  to  chastise  them. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  be- 
fore we  could  bring  our  guns  to  bear 
the  islanders  had  suspected  our  inten- 
tions, from  the  stir  they  saw  in  the 
ship,  and  had  retired  behind  their 
houses  and  walls.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fire,  in  some  measure,  at 
random  ;  notwithstanding  which  our 
shot  produced  all  the  effects  that  could 
have  been  desired.  For  soon  after  we 
saw  Koah  paddling  toward  us  with 
extreme  haste,  and  on  his  arrival  we 
learned  that  some  people  had  been 
killed,  and  amongst  the  rest  Maiha- 
maiha,  a  principal  chief  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  King.^    Soon  after  the 

1  The  word  "  matee  "  is  commonly 
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arrival  of  Koah,  two  boys  swam  off 
from  the  "moral**  toward  the  ships, 
having  each  a  long  spear  in  his  hand ; 
and  alter  they  had  approached  pretty 
near  they  began  to  cbant  a  song  in  a 
ver^  solemn  manner,  the  subject  of 
which,  firom  their  often  mentioning 
the  word  "Orono"  and  pointing  to 
the  village  where  Captain  Cook  was 
killed,  we  concluded  to  be  the  late 
calamitous  disaster.  Having  sung  in 
a  plaintive  stvain  for  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  they  remained  in  the 
water,  they  went  on  board  the  Dis- 
covery and  delivered  their  spears ;  and 
after  making  a  short  stay  returned  on 
shore.  Who  sent  them,  or  what  was 
the  object  of  this  ceremony,  we  were 
never  able  to  learn. 

At  night,  the  usual  precautions  were 
taken  for  the  security  of  the  ships ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  our  two 
friends  who  had  visited  us  the  night 
before  came  off  again.  They  assured 
us  that  though  the  effects  of  our  great 
guns  this  afternoon,  had  terrified  the 
chiefs  exceedingly,  thev  had  by  no 
means  laid  aside  their  hostile  inten* 
tions,  and  advised  us  to  be  on  our 
guard.  The  next  morning  the  boats 
of  both  ships  were  sent  ashore  for 
water ;  and  the  Discovery  was  warped 
close  to  the  beach  in  order  to  cover 
that  service.  We  soon  found  that 
the  intelligence  which  the  priests  had 
sent  us  was  not  without  foundation  ; 
and  that  the  natives  were  resolved  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  annoying  ns 
when  it  coufa  be  done  without  much 
risk.  Throughout  all  this  group  of 
islands,  the  villages  for  the  most  part 
are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  the  ad- 
jacent ground  is  enclosed  with  stone 
walls  about  three  feet  high.  These 
we  at  first  imagined  were  intended  for 
the  division  of  property ;  but  we  now 
discovered  that  they  served,  and  pro- 
used,  in  the  language  of  these  islands, 
to  express  either  kiSing  or  wounding ; 
and  we  were  afterward  told  that  tms 
chief  had  only  received  a  slight  blow 
on  the  face  ^m  a  stone  which  had 
been  struck  by  one  of  the  balls. — 
NoU  in  OrigmoU  EdiJLwx. 
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bably  were  princii>ally  designed,  for  a 
defence  against  invasion.  They  con- 
sist of  loose  stones,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  very  dexterous  in  shifting  them 
with  great  quickness  to  such  situations 
as  the  direction  of  the  attack  may  re- 
quire. In  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
which  hanffs  over  the  bay  they  have 
also  little  holes  or  caves  of  consider- 
able depth,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
secured  by  a  fence  of  the  same  kind. 
From  behind  both  these  defences  tlie 
natives  kept  perpetually  harassing  our 
waterers  with  stones ;  nor  could  the 
small  force  we  had  on  shore,  with  the 
advantage  of  muskets,  compel  them 
to  retreat. 

In  this  exposed  situation  our  people 
were  so  taken  up  in  attending  to  their 
own  safety,  that  they  employed  the 
whole  forenoon  in  fillingoniy  one  ton  of 
water.  As  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  perform  this  service  till  their  assail- 
ants were  driven  to  a  greater  distance, 
the  Discovery  was  ordered  to  dislodge 
them  with  her  great  guns;  which 
being  effected  by  a  few  dischari^es, 
the  men  landed  without  molestation. 
However,  the  natives  soon  after  made 
their  appearance  asain  in  their  usual 
mode  of  attack ;  and  it  was  now  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  bum  down 
some  stra^linff  houses  near  the  wall 
behind  which  they  had  taken  shelter. 
In  executing  these  orders  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that  our  people  were  hurried 
into  acts  of  unnecessary  cruelty  and 
devastation.  Something  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  allowed  to  their  resentment 
of  the  repeated  insults  and  contempt- 
uous behaviour  of  the  islanders,  and 
to  the  natural  desire  of  revenging  the 
loss  of  their  commander.  But  at 
the  same  time  their  conduct  served 
strongly  to  convince  me  that  the 
utmost  precaution  is  necessary  in 
trusting,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
the  discretionary  use  of  arms  in  the 
hands  of  private  seamen  or  soldiers  on 
such  occasions.  The  rigour  of  disci- 
pline and  the  habits  of  obedience  by 
which  their  force  is  kept  directed  to 
its  proper  objects  lead  them  naturally 
enough  to  conceive  that  whatever  they 
Imve  the  power  they  have  also  the 
right  to  do.  Actufi\^^A(^tMdi2^scL(»^VM^ 
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almost  the  only  crime  for  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  expect  punishment, 
they  learn  to  consider  it  as  the  oalv 
measure  of  right  and  wron^ ;  and  hence 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  wh&t  they  can 
do  with  impunity  they  may  do  with 
justice  and  honour.  So  that  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  which  are  inaepar- 
able  from  us  all,  and  that  generosity 
toward  an  unresisting  enemy  which 
at  other  times  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  brave  men,  become  but  weak 
restraints  to  the  exercise  of  violence 
when  opposed  to  the  desire  they  natur- 
ally have  of  showing  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  power. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  bum  only 
a  few  straggling  huts  which  afforded 
shelter  to  the  natives.  We  mn 
therefore  a  ^ood  deal  surprised  to  see 
the  whole  village  on  fire  ;  and  befora 
a  boat  that  was  sent  to  stop  the  pn>- 
gress  of  the  mischief  could  reach  the 
shore,  the  houses  of  our  old  and  cob* 
stant  friends  the  priests  were  all  in 
flames.  I  cannot  enough  lament  the 
illness  that  confined  me  on  board  this 
day.  The  priests  had  always  been 
under  my  protection  ;  and  nnlockily 
the  officers  who  were  then  on  doty, 
having  been  seldom  on  shore  at  the 
"morai,"were  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  pUoa 
Had  I  been  present  myself,  I  mi^t 
probably  have  been  the  means  of  sav* 
ing  their  little  society  from  destruc- 
tion. Several  of  the  natires  were 
shot  in  making  their  escape  from  the 
flames ;  and  our  people  cnt  off  the 
heads  of  two  of  them  and  brought 
them  on  board.  The  fate  of  one  poor 
islander  was  much  lamented  by  us  all. 
As  he  was  coming  to  the  well  for  water 
he  was  shut  at  by  one  of  the  marinea. 
The  ball  struck  his  ealibash,  which 
he  immediately  threw  from  bim  and 
fled.  He  was  pursued  into  one  of  the 
caves  I  have  before  described,  and  no 
lion  could  have  defended  his  den  with 
greater  courage  and  fierceness  ;  till  at 
last,  after  having  kept  two  of  oar 
people  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  expired,  covered  with  wounds.  It 
was  this  accident  that  first  broaght 
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cavema.  At  this  time,  an  elderly 
man  was  taken  pnsoDer,  bound,  and 
sent  on  board  in  the  same  boat  with 
the  heads  of  his  two  coantr3rmen.  I 
never  saw  horror  so  strongly  pictured 
as  in  the  face  of  this  man,  nor  so 
violent  a  transition  to  extravagant  joy 
as  when  he  was  untied  and  told  he 
might  go  away  in  safety.  He  showed 
us  he  did  not  want  g^titude,  as  he 
frequently  afterward  returned  with 
presents  of  provisions,  and  also  did  us 
other  services. 

Soon  after  the  village  was  destroyed 
we  saw  coming  down  the  hill  a  man 
attended  by  nfteen  or  twenty  boys 
holding  pieces  of  white  cloth,  green 
boughs,  plantains,  &c.,  in  their  hands. 
I  knew  not  how  it  happened  that  this 
peaceful  embassy,  as  soon  as  they 
were  within  reach,  received  the  fire 
of  &  party  of  our  men.  This,  how- 
ever, aid  not  stop  them.  They  con- 
tinued their  procession,  and  the  ofScer 
on  duty  came  up  in  time  to  prevent  a 
second  discharge.  As  they  approached 
nearer,  it  was  found  to  be  our  much- 
esteemed  friend  Eaireekeea,  who  had 
fled  on  our  first  setting  fire  to  the 
village,  and  had  now  returned  and 
desired  to  be  sent  on  board  the  Re- 
solution. When  he  arrived,  we  found 
him  exceedingly  grave  and  thought- 
ful. We  endeavoured  to  make  him 
understand  the  necessity  we  were 
under  of  setting  fire  to  the  village,  by 
which  his  house  and  those  of  his 
brethren  were  unintentionally  con- 
sumed. He  expostulated  a  little  with 
us  on  our  want  of  friendship  and  on 
our  ingratitude.  And  indeed  it  was 
not  till  now  that  we  learned  the  whole 
extent  of  the  injury  we  had  done  them. 
He  told  us  that,  reiving  on  the  pro- 
mises I  had  made  them,  and  on  the 
assurances  they  had  afterward  receiv- 
ed from  the  men  who  had  brought 
us  the  remains  of  Captain  Cook,  they 
had  not  removed  their  effects  back 
into  the  country  with  the  rest  of  the 
inliabitants,  but  had  put  everything 
that  was  valuable  of  their  own,  as 
well  as  what  they  had  collected  from 
us,  into  a  house  close  to  the  "  morai," 
where  they  had  the  mortification  to 
see  it  all  set  on  fire  by  ourselves.    On  I 
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coming  on  board  he  had  seen  the 
heads  of  his  countr3rmen  lying  on  the 
deck,  at  which  he  was  exceedingly 
shocked,  and  desired  with  great  ear- 
nestness that  they  might  he  thrown 
overboard.  This  request  Captain 
Clerke  instantly  ordered  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

In  the  evening  the  watering  party 
returned  on  boud,  having  met  witli 
no  further  interruption.  We  passed 
a  gloomy  night,  the  cries  and  lament- 
ations we  heard  on  shore  being  far 
more  dreadful  than  ever.  Our  only 
consolation  was  the  hope  that  we 
should  have  no  occasion  m  future  for 
a  repetition  of  such  severities.  It  is 
very  extraordinary  that  amidst  all 
these  disturbances  the  women  of  the 
island  who  were  on  board  never  offered 
to  leave  us,  nor  discovered  the  smallest 
apprehensions  either  for  themselves 
or  their  friends  ashore.  So  entirely 
unconcerned  did  they  appear,  that 
some  of  them  who  were  on  deck  when 
the  town  was  in  flames  seemed  to 
admire  the  sight,  and  frequently  cried 
out  that  it  was  "maitai,"  or  very 
fine. 

Hie  next  morning  Koah  came  off  as 
usual  to  the  ships.  As  there  existed 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  keeping 
terms  with  him,  I  was  allowed  to 
have  mv  own  way.  When  he  ap- 
proached towards  the  side  of  the  ship, 
singing  his  song,  and  offering  me  a 
hog  and  some  plantains,  I  ordered 
him  to  keep  off,  cautioning  him  never 
to  appear  again  without  Captain 
Cook  s  bones,  lest  his  life  should  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  frequent  breach  of 
promise.  He  did  not  appear  much 
mortified  with  this  reception,  but 
went  immediately  ons  hore  and  joined 
a  party  of  his  countiymen  who  were 
pelting  the  waterers  with  stones.  The 
Dody  of  the  young  man  who  had  been 
killed  the  day  before  was  found  this 
morning  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  and  some  of  our  people  went  and 
threw  a  mat  over  it.  Soon  after  which 
they  saw  some  men  carrying  him  off 
on  their  shoulders,  and  could  hear 
them  singing,  as  they  marched,  a 
mournful  song. 

The  n&tlYQa  \m\tv%  ^X'Sas^.  vsoxSs^^iK^ 
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that  it  was  not  the  want  of  ability  to 
punish  them  which  had  hitherto  made 
us  tolerate  their  proYOcations^  desisted 
from  giving  us  any  farther  molesta- 
tion ;  and  in  the  evening  a  chief  called 
Eappo,  who  had  seldom  visited  us, 
but  whom  we  knew  to  be  a  man  of 
the  very  first  consequence,  came  with 
presents  from  Terreeoboo  to  sue  for 
peace.  These  presents  were  received, 
and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  same 
answer  which  had  before  been  given, 
that  until  the  remains  of  Captain 
Cook  should  be  restored  no  peace  would 
be  granted.  We  learned  from  this 
person  that  the  flesh  of  all  the  bodies 
of  our  people,  together  with  the  bones 
of  the  tnmks,  hftd  been  burned ;  that 
the  limb  bones  of  the  marines  had 
been  divided  amongst  the  inferior 
chiefs ;  and  that  those  of  Oiptain  Cook 
had  been  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner:  the  head,  to  a  f^nat  chi^ 
called  Kahoo-opeon ;  the  hair,  to  Maia- 
maia ;  and  the  legs,  thighs,  and  arms, 
to  Terreeoboo.  After  it  was  dark, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  came  off 
with  roots  and  other  vegetables,  and 
we  also  received  two  li^e  presents  of 
the  same  articles  from  ^edreekeea. 

The  19th  was  chiefly  taken  up  in 
sending  and  receiving  the  messages 
which  passed  between  Captain  Clen^e 
and  Terreeoboo.  Eappo  was  very 
pressing  that  one  of  our  officers  should 
go  on  shore,  and  in  the  meantime 
offered  to  remain  as  a  hosta^  on 
board.  This  request,  however,  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  comply  with  ; 
and  he  left  us  with  a  promise  of 
bringing  the  bones  the  next  day.  At 
the  beadi  the  waterers  did  not  meet 
with  the  least  opposition  from  the 
natives,  who,  notwithstanding  our 
cautious  behaviour,  came  amongst  us 
again  without  the  smallest  appearance 
of  diffidence  or  apprehension.  Early 
in  the  morning  or  the  20th  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  getting  the  fore- 
mast  stepped.  It  was  an  operation 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and 
some  danger,  our  ropes  being  so  ex- 
ceedingly rotten  that  the  purchase 
gave  way  several  times. 

Between  10  and  11  o'clock  we  saw 
a  great  munbeT  ol  ^^i^«  ^vviKGASsi'^ 


the  hill  which  is  over  the  beach  in  a 
kind  of  procession,  each  man  carrying 
a  sugar-cane  or  two  on  his  shoulders, 
and  bread-fruit,   "taro,"  and  plan- 
tains in  his  hand.     They  were  pre- 
ceded by  two  drummers,  'who,  wuen 
they  came  to  the  water-side,  sat  down 
by  a  white  flag,  and  began  to  beat 
their  drums,  wmle  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  advanced  one  by  one; 
and,  having  deposited  the  presents 
they  had  brought,  retired  in  tne  same 
order.     Soon  after,  Eappo  came  in 
sight  in  his   long  feathered  cloak, 
bearing  something  with  great  solem- 
nity in  his  hands ;  and  having  placed 
himself  on  a  rock,  he  made  signs  for 
a  boat  to  be  sent  him.    Captain  Clerke 
conjecturing  that  he  had  brought  the 
bones  of  Captain  Cook,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fact,  went  himself  in  the 
pinnace  to  receive  him,  and  ordered 
me  to  attend  him  in  the  cutter.   When 
we  arrived  at  the  beach,  Eappo  came 
into  the  pinnace  and  deUverea  to  the 
Captain  the  bones,  wrapped  up  in  a 
boge  quantity  of  fine  new  dotn,  and 
coverra.  with  a  spotted  cloak  of  bUck 
and  white  feathers.      He  aftwward 
attended  us  to  the  Besolution,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  on 
board ;  probably  not  choosing,  from 
a  sense  of  decency,  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  handle.    We  found 
in  it  Doth  the  hands  of  Captain  Cook 
entire,  which  were  well  known  from 
a  remarkable  scar  on  one  of  them  thit 
divided  the  thumb  from  the  forefinger 
the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal 
bone ;  the  skull,  but  wi^  the  scalp 
separated  from  it,  and  the  bones  that 
form  the  face  wanting;    the  scalp, 
with  the  hair  upon  it  out  ahcHt,  and 
the  ears  adhering  to  it ;  the  bones  of 
both  arms,  with  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
arms hanging  to  them ;  the  thigh  and 
leg  bones  joined  together,  bat  with- 
out the  feet    The  ligamenta  of  the 
joints  were  entire,  and  the  whole  bon 
evident  marks  of  having  been  in  the 
fire,  except  the  hands,  which  had  the 
fle^  left  upon  them,  and  were  cut  ia 
several  places  and  crammed  with  ttH, 
apparentlv  with  an  intention  of  pre- 
serving them.     The  scalp  had  a  cut 
'^Vsl^^  back  part  of  it»  but  the  dmll 
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was  free  h  om  any  fracture.  The  lower 
jaw  and  feet,  which  were  wanting, 
Eappo  told  us  had  been  seized  by  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  and  that  Terreeoboo  was 
using  every  means  to  recover  them. 

The  next  morning  Eappo  and  the 
King's  son  came  on  ooard,  and 
brought  with  them  the  remaining 
bones  of  Captain  Cook,  the  barrels  of 
his  gun,  his  shoes,  and  some  other 
trifles  that  belonged  to  him.  Eappo 
took  great  pains  to  convince  us  tnat 
Terreeoboo,  Maiha-maiha,  and  him- 
self were  most  heartily  desirous  of 
peace ;  that  they  had  given  us  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  it  in  their 
power ;  and  that  they  had  been  pre- 
vented from  giving  it  sooner  by  the 
other  chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  still 
our  enemies.  He  lamented  with  the 
greatest  sorrow  the  death  of  six  chiefs 
we  had  killed,  some  of  whom,  he  said, 
were  amongst  our  best  friends.  The 
cutter,  he  told  us,  was  taken  away 
by  Pareea's  people,  very  probablv  in 
revenge  for  the  blow  uat  had  been 
given  him,  and  it  had  been  broken  up 
the  next  dav.  The  arms  of  the  marines, 
which  we  had  also  demanded,  he  as- 
sured us  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
common  people,  and  were  irrecover- 
able ;  the  bones  of  the  chief  alone 
having  been  preserved  as  belonging 
to  Terreeoboo  and  the  "  Erees. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  per- 
form the  last  offices  to  our  great  and 
unfortunate  commander.  Eappo  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  taboo  all  the 
bay ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  bones 
having  been  put  into  a  coffin  and  the 
service  read  over  them,  they  were 
committed  to  the  deep  with  the  usual 
military  honours.  What  our  feelings 
were  on  this  occasion,  I  leave  the 
world  to  conceive;  those  who  were 
present  know  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  express  them. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  22d  not 
a  canoe  was  seen  paddling  in  the  bay, 
the  taboo  which  Eappo  had  laid  on  it 
the  day  before  at  our  request  not  being 
yet  taken  off.  At  length  Eappo  came 
off  to  us.  We  assured  him  that  we 
were  now  entirelv  satisfied,  and  that, 
as  the  "Orono  was  buried,  all  re- 
membrance of  what  had  passed  was 


buried  with  him.  We  afterward  de 
sired  him  to  take  off  the  taboo,  and 
to  make  it  known  that  the  people 
might  bring  their  provisions  as  usual. 
The  ships  were  soon  surroimded  with 
canoes,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  came 
on  board  expressing  great  sorrow  at 
what  happened  and  their  satisfac- 
tion at  our  reconciliation.  Several  of 
our  friends  who  did  not  visit  us  sent 
presents  of  large  hogs  and  other  pro- 
visions. Amongst  the  rest  came  the 
old  treacherous  Koah,  but  was  refused 
admittance. 

As  we  had  now  everything  ready 
for  sea,  Captain  Clerke,  imagining 
that  if  the  news  of  our  proceedings 
should  reach  the  islands  to  leeward 
before  us  it  might  have  a  bad  effect, 
^ve  orders  to  unmoor.  About  eight 
m  the  evening  we  dismissed  all  the 
natives,  and  Eappo  and  the  friendly 
Kaireekeea  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  us.  We  immediately  weighed  and 
stood  out  of  the  bay.  The  natives 
were  collected  on  the  shore  in  great 
numbers,  and  as  we  passed  along, 
received  our  last  farewells  with  every 
mark  of  affection  and  goodwill. 


CONCLUSION. 

[Nothing  now  remains  but  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  last  twenty-one 
months'  voyage  of  the  Resolution  and 
Discoverv,  until  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  October  1780 ;  and,  as  before, 
the  synopsis  has  been  taken  from  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  "Maritime  and 
Inland  Discovery,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  86- 
92.] 

"  After  leaving  Owhyhee,  the  ships 
touched  at  the  Island  oY  Atooe,  which 
was  found  desolated  by  a  war  origi- 
nating in  the  claims  of  different  chiefs 
to  the  goats  which  Captain  Cook  had 
put  on  shore.  These  animals  had  in- 
creased to  six  when  the  war  broke 
out  on  their  account,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  all  destroyed.  The 
history  of  the  introduction  of  useful 
animals  into  the  South  Sea  Islands 
affords  many  parallel  instances  of 
human  blindjiesa,  %sA  ^l'0si3B^.\!»^^a«x- 
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008  degree  of  envy  and  rapacity  which 
destroys  a  treasure  rather  than  leave 
it  in  the  possession  of  a  rival. 

"Captain   Clerke    proceeded  now 
to  execute  the  intentions  of  his  late 
commander,  hy  repeating  the  attempt 
to  find  a  passage  through  the  Northern 
Ocean.     He  touched  at  the  harbour 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Awatska 
Bay,  where  he  was  treated  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  unbounded   hospitality ; 
and  then  passing  Behring's  Strait  a 
second  time,  penetrated  as  far  as  70" 
83'  N.,  where  the  same  obstacle  which 
had  prevented  the  progress  of  the 
ships  the  preceding  year  forbade  him 
to  advance  any  farther.   He  met  here 
with  a   firm    barrier  of   ice,   seven 
leagues  farther  to  the  south  than  that 
which  had  stopped  the  progress  of 
Captain  Cook.      The  impossibility  of 
a  passage    by  the    north  was   now 
thought    to    be  sufficiently  prov^ 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  home- 
wards; the  chief  purpose  of  the  ex- 
pedition having  been  thus  answered. 
This  resolution  of  the  officers  difiused 
among    the    crews,   who  were    now 
heartily  tired  of  the  length  of  Uie 
voyage,  as  lively  a  joy  as  u  the  ships, 
instead  of  havmg  nearly  the  whole 
earth  to  compass,  were  already  ar- 
rived in  the  British  Channel.     When 
the  ships  had  just  reached  Eamts- 
chatka,  Captain  Clerke  died  of  a  de- 
cline;   he  had  already  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe  three  times,  having 
sailed  first  with  Commodore  Byron, 
and  afterwards  with  Captain  Cook. 
Captain  Gore  now  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  Lieu- 
tenant King  took  the  command  of  the 
Discovery.      Their  voyage  to  China 
was  not  productive  of  any  important 
geographical  results.     In  navigating 
these  stormy  seas  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
land,  and  were  thus  baffled  by  con- 
stant tempestuous  weather  in  their 
attempt  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Japan. 

**  On  the  3d  of  December  our  navi- 
gators arrived  at  Macao,  where  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in 
Europe  since  their  departure,  and  of 
the  war  which  \iaii  \ntJiLsii  i>u\.  \^- 


tween  Great  Britain  and  France.  A 
rumour  of  the  generous  conduct  of 
the  latter  Government  at  the  same 
time  reached  them;  an  order  had 
been  issued  in  March  1779,  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine  at  Paris,  to 
all  the  commanders  of  French  ships, 
acquainting  them  with  the  expedition 
and  destination  of  Captain  Cook,  and 
instructing  them  to  treat  that  cele- 
brated navigator  wherever  they  slionld 
meet  him,  as  a  commander  of  a  neutral 
and  allied  power.  This  measure,  so 
honourable  to  the  nation  which  adopt- 
ed it,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
enlightened  mind  of  the  celebrated 
Tuigot.  Dr  Franklin,  who  at  that  time 
resided  at  Paris  as  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States,  had  a  short  time 
before  issued  a  requisition,  in  which 
he  earnestly  recommended  the  com- 
manders of  American  armed  vessels 
not  to  consider  Captain  Cook  as  an 
enemy ;  but  he  had  no  authority  to 
enforce  his  recommendation,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  hid 
not  the  magnanimity  to  adopt  it 

'*  While  the  shipe  lay  in  the  Birer 
of  Canton,  the  sailors  carried  on  t 
brisk  trade  with  the  Chinese  for  the 
sea-otter  skins  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  and  which  were  every  day 
rising  in  their  value.  '  One  of  ouir 
seamen,'  says  Lieutenant  King,  'sold 
his  stock  alone  for  800  dollars ;  and 
a  few  prime  skins,  which  were  clean 
and  had  been  well  preserved,  were 
sold  for  120  each.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  value,  in  specie  and  goods,  that 
was  got  for  the  rors  in  both  ships,  1 
am  confident,  did  not  fall  abort  of 
£2000  sterling;  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  quantity  we  had  originedly  got 
from  the  Americans  were  spoiled  and 
worn  out,  or  had  been  given  away,  ur 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  Kamtschatki. 
When,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  it 
is  remembered  that  the  furs  were  at 
first  collected  without  our  having  any 
idea  of  their  real  value;  that  the 
greatest  part  had  been  worn  by  th« 
Indians  from  whom  we  purcha5ed 
them ;  that  they  were  afterwards  prf- 
\  ««n^Ho&klLtUa  oare,  and  frequefttly 
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used  for  bedclothes  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  that  probably  we  had  not 
got  the  fall  value  for  them  in  China ; 
the  adrantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  a  voyage  to  that  part  of  the 
American  coast,  undertaken  with 
commercial  views,  appeared  to  me  of 
a  degree  of  importance  sufficient  to 


and  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  to 
examine  what  influence  they  exerted 
immediately  on  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  nations.  In  the  extent  of 
the  coasts  which  he  surveyed  or  dis- 
covered, he  far  surpasses  every  other 
navigator.  The  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  2000  miles  in  extent,  was 


call  for  the  attention  of  the  public'    totally  unknown  till  he  traced  it ; 


These  observations  of  Lieutenant  King 
point  to  that  which  eventually  proved 
to  be  the  most  important  result  of 
this  expedition.      A  great  branch  of 
trade  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
nations  most  interested  in  its  devel- 
opment,   and    possessing    establish- 
ments most  conveniently  situated  for 
carrying    it  on,   was  suddenly  dis- 
covered,   and  soon  after  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  a  maritime  people  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.     The 
crews  of  both  ships  were  astonished, 
as  well  as  overjoyed,  at  the  price  paid 
them  for  their  furs  by  the  Chinese; 
and  their  rage  to  return  to  Cook's 
River,  in  order  to  procure  a  cargo  of 
skins,  proceeded  at  one  time  almost 
to  mutiny.     A  few,  indeed,  contrived 
to  desert,  and  were  among  the  first 
adventurers  who  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  newly  discovered  fur 
trade.      The  seamen  thus  unexpect- 
edly enriched  soon  underwent  a  total 
metamorphosis;  they  arrived  at  Macao 
in  rags,  many  of  them  having  incon- 
siderately sold  their  clothing  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands;  but,  before  they 


escaping  from  the  dangers  of  Hiat  in- 
tricate navigation  soldy  by  his  cool 
intrepidity  and  the  resources  of  his 
skilL     He  also  circumnavigated  New 
Zealand,   the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  which  were  quite  unknown, 
and  supposed  by  many  to  be  united  to 
the  Terra  Australis  Incognita.     New 
Caledonia  and  Norfolk  Island  were 
both  discovered  by  him ;  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  from  his  labours,  first  as- 
sumed a  definite  shape  in  our  maps. 
He  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
geography  also  by  his  circumnavigat- 
ing the  globe  in  a  high  southern  lati- 
tude ;  for,  though  the  exertions  and 
dangers  of  that  difficult  navigation 
were  not  repaid  by  any  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, it  set  at  rest  a  Question  which 
had  for  ages  divided  tne  opinions  of 
speculative  geographers.      Sandwich 
Land,  orSoutnemThule,  may  be  num- 
bered amonff  his  discoveries,  although 
it  is  nrobably  the  land  which  Qemtz 
had  aescried  a  century  before. 

"His  discoveries  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  were  still  more  im- 
portant and  more  extensive.  In  one 
voya^   he  effected  more  than  the 


left  that  harbour,  they  were  decked  Spanish  navigators  had  been  able  to 
out  in  gaudy  silks  and  other  Chinese  accomplish  in  the  course  oftwo  cen- 
finery.      Nothing  of  importance  oc- 


curred during  the  remainder  of  their 
voyage  home;  and  on  the  4th  of 
October,  the  ships  arrived  safe  at  the 
Nore,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
two  months,  and  twenty-two  days. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage 
the  Resolution  lost  but  five  men  by 
sickness,  of  whom  three  were  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health  when  the 
expedition  left  England;  the  Dis- 
covery did  not  lose  a  man. 

"  In  order  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
Captain  Cook,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
saiy  to  survey  generally  the  extent 


tunes.  In  sailing  through  Behrinji^'s 
Strait,  he  determined  the  proximity 
of  Asia  and  America,  which  Behring 
himself  had  failed  to  perceive ;  and  he 
assigned  the  coast  of  the  Tshuktzki  to 
its  true  place,  which,  in  many  maps 
of  his  time,  was  placed  some  degrees 
too  far  to  the  westward. 

**  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  here 
the  large  additions  which  he  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  groups  of  islands 
scattered  through  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Some  of  the  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands  were  known  before  his  time ; 
but  he  carefully  surveyed  those  archi- 
pelagoes, «iid€ix»^>^<&  V*^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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chief  islands,  such  as  Otalieite  and 
Tongataboo,  with  an  accuracy  equal 
to  tnat  of  a  European  observatory. 
He  prided  himself  especially  on  hav- 
ing discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  refuse 
him  that  honour ;  for  even  if  it  be 
true  that  a  Spanish  navigator,  named 
Gali,  discovered  those  Islands  in  1576, 
and  thftt  he  gave  to  0 vvhyhee  the  name 
of  Mesa  or  Table  Mountain,  which  is 
marked  in  old  Spanish  charts  twenty- 
two  degrees  to  tie  west  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  but  in  the  same  latitude 
with  them  ;  yet  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  a  discovery  from  which  mankind 
derived  no  knowledge.  The  Spaniards 
seem  soon  to  have  totally  forgotten  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  if  they  ever  knew 
them,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  derived 
from  those  islands  in  their  frequent 
voyages  from  New  Spain  to  Manilla. 
Anson  and  many  other  navigators 
might  have  been  spared  infinite  dis- 
tress and  suffering  in  their  voyages 
across  the  Pacific  had  anything  cer- 
tain been  known  of  the  existence  and 
situation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"But  Cook's  merit  is  not  more 
conspicuous  in  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
coveries, than  in  the  correctness  with 
which  he  laid  down  the  position  of  every 
coast  of  which  he  caught  a  glimpse. 
His  surveys  afford  the  materials  of 
accurate  geography.  He  adopted  in 
practice  every  improvement  suggested 
Dv  the  progress  of  science ;  and  instead 
01  committing  errors  amounting  to  two 
or  three  degrees  of  longitude,  like  most 
of  his  predecessors,  his  determinations 
were  such  as  to  be  considered  accurate 
even  at  the  present  day.  Nor  was 
this  the  merit  of  the  astronomers  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  expeditions. 
He  was  himself  a  skilful  observer, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  vigilant  and 
indefatigable,  that  no  opportunity 
ever  escaped  him  of  ascertaming  his 
true  place.  He  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  sagacity  peculiar  to 
seamen ;  and  in  his  conjectures  re- 
specting the  configurations  of  coasts 
lie  very  rarely  erred.  La  Perouse, 
who  was  a  highly  accomplished  sea- 
man, always  meuWoi^  m^  \i^kXSL&  qI 
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Cook  with  the  warmest  admiration, 
and  frequently  alludes  to  tlie  re- 
markable correctness  of  his  surveys. 
Crozet,  also,  who  wrote  the  narrative 
of  Marion's  voyage,  speaking  of  Cook's 
survey  of  the  shores  of  New  Zealand, 
says — *  That  its  exactness  and  minut^j- 
ness  of  detail  astonished  him  beyond 
expression;'  but  Cook's  skill  as  a 
marine  surveyor  may  be  still  better 
estimated  from  the  chart  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  he 
constructed  of  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  of  that  chart,  Captain 
Frederick  Bullock,  the  able  officer  who 
has  recently^  comj)leted  the  survey  of 
Newfoundland,  speaks  in  those  terms 
of  warm  commendation  which  a  man 
of  ability  naturally  bestows  on  what- 
ever is  excellent 

**  From  the  second  expedition  of 
Cook  may  be  dated  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  seamen  in  ion:; 
voyages.  Before  that  time,  navigators 
who  crossed  the  Pacific  hurried  preci- 
pitately by  the  shortest  course  to  the 
Ladrones  or  the  Philippine  Islands  : 
and  yet  they  rarely  reached  home 
without  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion 
of  their  crew.  Cook,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  himself  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  ocean ;  he  did  not  care  to  limit 
his  voyages  either  in  space  of  time  or 
of  distance ;  he  sailed  through  every 
climate,  crossing  both  the  arctic  and 
antarctio  circles ;  and  proved  that  a 
voyage  of  four  years'  duration  doe« 
not  necessarily  affect  the  health  of 
seamen.  This  was  a  discovery  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  of  a  new 
continent  could  have  been.  By  his 
banishing  the  terror  that  arose  from 
the  frightful  mortality  that  previously 
attended  on  long  voyages,  he  has 
mainly  contributed  to  the  boldness 
of  navigation  which  distinguishes  the 
present  day. 

**  Among  the  immediate  effects  of 
Captain  Cook's  voyages,  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  at  Botany  Bay.  That  great 
navigator  seems  to  have  contract^fd 
a  partiality  towards  the  New  Zea- 
landers ;  he  admired  their  generosity, 

^  TUl&was  published  in  1831. 
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their  manly  carriage,  and  their  intelli- 
gence. Their  conntiy  appeared  to  him 
fertile;  abounding  in  commodities 
which  might  become  yaluable  in  com- 
merce ;  and  he  hints,  though  with 
dij£dence,  at  the  possibili^  of  a  trade 
being  carried  on  between  Europe  and 
New  Zealand.  His  observations  on 
this  subject  had  influence,  no  doubt, 
on  the  minds  of  the  English  ministers, 
and  they  resolved  on  establishing  a 
colony  at  New  Holland ;  and  the  re- 
sult has  justified  Cook's  sanguine  an- 
ticipations. ^  The  fur  trade  also,  which 
soon  caused  such  a  concourse  of  Euro- 
pean shipping  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

^  Infinitely  more  so,  in  this  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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originated  with  this  third  voyage ;  but 
his  familiarity  with  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  the  trade  which  he  estab- 
lished with  them,  and  the  practice 
which  he  commenced  of  purchasing 
sea  stores  from  them,  have  had,  per- 
haps, a  still  stronger  influence  on 
navi^tion  in  the  Pacific. 

"Finally,  to  complete  the  euloginm 
on  this  great  navigator,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished seamen  who  served  xmder 
him,  such  as  Vancouver,  Broughton, 
Bligh,  Burhey,  Colnett,  Portlock, 
Dixon,  &c. ;  these  men  learned  under 
Cook  the  arduous  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  the^  always  s^ke  of 
him  with  unqualified  admiration  and 
respect." 


END  OF  cook's  T0YAGE8. 
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„     visit  from  Tubonrai  TUnaide  and  To» 

tahah.486. 
„     cases  of  theft,  489. 
.,     vKangeable  temperament  of  naUvesL 

491. 
„     Tubourai  Tamaide's  use  of  tobacco. 

493. 
„     theft  of  a  quadrant,  496. 
„     a  visit  to  Tootahah,  497. 
„     names  bestowed  by  the  natives,  499. 
„     the  natives  attend  divine  service,  501. 
„     Mr  Banks  has  his  dothee  stolen,  608w 
„      preparations   to    observe   transit  of 

Yenus,  506. 
„     observations  on  transit  of  Venos,  600L 
„     treatment  of  the  dead,  607. 
„     seizure  of  fishing  canoes,  509. 
„     Oamo's  vidt  to  the  fort.  511. 
„     other  cases  of  theft,  515. 
„     description  of  a  *'  moni,"  617. 
„     arrival  at  Atahouron,  618. 
„     explorations  made  bf  Mr  Bulks,  619. 
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Capt&in  Jamei — eoniintted. 

seeds  planted  by  Mr  Banks,  520. 

desertion  of  two  ntarlnes,  621. 

prepanttions  for  learlng  Otaheite.  623. 

remarks  on  Cook's  stay  in  Otaheite 
from  Dr  Lardnei's  ''Cabinet  Cyclo- 
peedia,"  624. 

Tupia,  626. 

explorations  on  New  Zealand  coast, 
627. 

on  the  coast  of  Australia,  628. 

ship  strikes  on  a  coral  reef,  and  their 
remaikable  preserration,  628. 

naming  of  New  South  Wales,  629. 

second  voyage,  629. 

in  command  of  tiie  Besdntion  and 
Adventure,  6'29. 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  630. 

Tisit  to  Otaheite,  681. 

In  the  Antarctic  Seas,  688. 

visits  Davis  Land  or  Easter  Island,  683. 

the  Marquesas  of  Mendana,  633. 

at  OUheite,  634. 

at  the  Friendly  Islands,  686. 

at  New  Zealand  for  third  time,  686. 

barbarous  treatment  of  crew  of  Adven- 
ture, 637. 

BougainviIle*s  and  Kergnelen*s  explor- 
ations, 639. 

preparations  for  third  voyage,  641. 

equipment  of  Resolution  and  Dis- 
coveiy.  648. 

Omai  taken  on  board,  643. 

crews  of  Resolution  and  Discovery,  646. 

in  the  road  of  Santa  Crux,  647. 

arrival  at  the  Cape,  649. 

departure  from  the  Cape,  661. 

the  Isle  of  Rendexvous,  653. 

Kergnelen's  Land  visited.  666. 

from  Kergnelen's  to  Van  Dlemen's 
Land,  667. 

interviews  with  natives,  569. 

arrival  at  New  Zealand,  661. 

news  of  massacre  of  Adventure's 
crew,  668. 

live  stock  left  ashore,  665. 

an  idand  called  Mangeaa  discovered, 
669. 

natives  of  Wateeoo,  571. 

interviews  with  the  nattvei,  673. 

at  Palmerston'a  Island,  581. 

at  Annamooka,  688. 

at  Hapaee,  686. 

island  of  Lefooga,  69L 

island  of  Kotoo,  698. 

arrival  at  Tongataboo,  695. 

reception  there,  697. 

Mareewagee's  entertainment,  699. 

confinement  of  Poulaho,  606. 

sails  from  Tongataboo  and  arrival  at 
Mooa,  613. 

processions  and  ceremonies,  615. 

at  Eooa,  621. 

remarks  on  Friendly  Islands,  623. 

natives  of  Feejee,  626. 

manners,  customs,  and  native  cere- 
monies of  inhabitants  of  Otaheite 
and  Friendly  Islands,  627-689. 

sails  from  Friendly  Islands,  and  con- 
tinuation of  voyage.  640. 

the  Island  Tooboaal  niscovered,  611. 

arrival  tX  OlBX\ti\A,  Q4V. 
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Captain  Jam^ — ocmiinued. 
traces  of  a  visit  made  by  Spaniardft,  C43. 
a  mad  prophet,  646. 
European  animals  landed,  647. 
war  with  Elmeo  decided  on,  019. 
a  human  sacrifice,  651. 
animals  presented  to  Otoo,  669. 
present  of  a  war  canoe  to  Omai,  6G.1 
account  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  C6o. 
sails  from  Eimeo  and  arrival  at  Hiu- 

heine,  668. 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Omai,  67!*. 
arrival  at  Ulietea,  677. 
instruotions  given  to  Captain  Gierke, 

677. 
at  BolaboU,  682. 
ac««>uut   of  the  productions  of  Ou* 

heite,  685. 
progress  after  leaving  Society  Islands, 

60S. 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  observed,  COJ. 
at  Christmas  Island,  695. 
burial-place  of  the  human  sacxiflce<, 

099. 
at  Oneeheow,  70L 
at  Atooi,  706. 

natives  of  Sandwich  Islands,  707. 
prosecution  of  voyage  northward.  716. 
appearance  of  American  coast,  717. 
behaviour  of  natives,  719. 
articles  brought  to  barter,  721. 
arrival  In  King  George's  or  Nootkii 

Sound,  726. 
of  the  skins  brought  for  sale,  727. 
personal  appearance  of  the  natives.  731. 
their  manner  of  preparing  and  prucur- 

ing  food,  739. 
progreM  along  the  coaat  of  Americi, 

746. 
an  attempt  to  plunder  the  Diacovcrr. 

75L 
a  wide  Inlet  called  Prince  WUUam't 

Sound,  763. 
on  the  TshuktxU  coast,  763. 
voyage  northward  prevented  by  tkiila 

of  ice,  754. 
remarks  on  the  aearhorw  or  walrus, 

766. 
on  the  formation  of  ioe-Aelds,  767. 
return  along  coast  of  Asia,  769. 
remarks  on  Behring's  Voyage,  761. 
progress  sonthw%nii  767. 
the  IsUnd  of  Oonalashka,  768. 
intercourse  with  the  natives  there,  7®. 
charts  of  Russian  disooverice.  771. 
Russian  settlements  visited,  773. 
the  home  life  of  the  natives^  776. 
sets  sail  from  Samganoodha,  779. 
arrival  at  Owhvhee,  782. 
the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  heal'Ji 

of  the  crews,  783w 
at  anchor  in  Karakakooa  Baj,  7SaL 
ceremonies  at  landing,  79L 
society  of  priests,  793. 
Terreeoboo  visits  the  ship,  795. 
boxing  match,  797. 
Terreeoboo's  presents  to  Captain  Cock. 

799. 
suspicions  conduct  of  the  natives,  fiAl 
cutter  of  the  Discovery  stolen,  S06. 
search  made  by  Cook  ia  the  pinnaoe, 

803. 
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Ccok,  CftpUin  James — eoniinued. 
„     A  chief  of  the  first  rank  accidentallj 

shot,  800. 
„     distm-bance   amonfir  the   natives  and 

death  of  Cook,  806w 
„      warlike  attitude  of  the  natives,  809. 
„      perfidy  of  Koah  and  the  chiefs,  81 1. 
„     recovery  of  the  remains  of  Cook's  body, 

813. 
„     the  remains  committed  to  the  deep, 

819. 
„     the  ships  leave  Owhyhee,  819. 
„      the  homewani  voyage,  820. 
„      merits  as  a  discoverer,  821. 
„     distinguished  seamen  who  served  un- 
der him,  823 
Coxon,  Captain,  135,  141. 
Crab  Island,  91. 

Crews  of  Resolution  and  Discovery,  545. 
Cura^oa,  144,  145. 
Cyppo  or  CoquimlK),  town  of,  65. 


D. 

Dampler,  Captain  William — Voyage  Eonnd 

the  World. 
Life  of,  115. 
Dedication,  121. 
Preface,  122. 
Introduction,  123. 
sails  from  London  to  Jamaica,  123. 
march  across  the  Isthmus  of  D.irien, 

124. 
embarlcs  for  Santa  Maria,  125. 
capture  of  a  luirk  at  Cape  Paaado, 

126. 
description  of  Mosquito  Indians, 

128. 
march  to  the  coast,  129-184. 
on  board  a  privateer,  186. 
at  Isle  of  St  Andreas,  138. 
the  natives  described,  1S3. 
at  Blewflelds  River,  188. 
strikins  manatee  or  sea-cow,  139. 
off  Point  Ban  Bias,  141. 
at  Rio  La  Hacha,  143. 
a  prise  taken,  143. 
at  Curagoa,  144. 
description  of  island,  144. 
at  Duen  Ayre,  145. 
at  Isle  of  Aves,  146. 
Roques  and  Tortuga  Islands,  147. 
at  Bhinqailla,  148. 
the  guana  and  cacao-tree  described, 

148. 
at  Caracas,  149. 
at  Virginia,  15L 
the  sucking-fish,  161. 
sails  from  Virginia,  162. 
among  Cape  Verd  Islands,  162. 
island    of    Sal,   and    poverty    of 

natives.  162. 
Mayo  and  Santiago  described,  164. 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  156. 
at  Sibble  de  Ward  Islands,  166. 
passage  round  Cape  Horn,  160. 
at  Juan  Fernandez,  157. 
Robin  the  Mosquito  Indian,  158. 
productions   of  Juan   Fernandez, 

168. 
leaves  Joan  Fernandez,  100. 
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Dampier,  Captain  William— «onf{nu«c{. 
„       capture  of  a  timber  prize,  161. 
„       at  Lobos  de  la  Mar,  161. 
„       capture  of  three  small  vessels,  162. 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  162. 

groduoe  of  the  islands,  163. 
awksbiU  and  green  turtle,  164. 
island  of  Cocos,  167. 
at  Nicoya,  168. 

proposed  attack  on  Realejo,  171. 
at  Mangera,  171. 
natives  of  Amapalla,  172. 
failure  of  an  attack  on  the  town, 

178. 
at  anchor  at  Island  of  Plata,  174. 
description  of  island,  174. 
the  town  of  Payta,  177. 
Indians  of  Colan,  177. 
at  Lobos  de  la  Mar,  179. 
description  of  Island  of  Puna,  179. 
commerce  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil, 

180. 
attempt  on  Gui^aqnil  abandoned, 

183. 
sails  from  Pnnta  Arenas  to  Plata, 

184. 
From  Plata  to  the  Bay  of  Panama, 

184. 
Island  of  Gallo,  186. 
Island  of  Oorgona,  186. 
Tumaco  town  taken,  186L 
King's  or  Pearl  Islands  deecribed, 

187. 
„       waiting  for  the  Spanish  Fleet,  188. 
„       Old  Panama,  188. 
„       the   Spanish  Armada    described, 

189,192. 
story  of  John  Gret  the  Indian,  189, 

190. 
treachery  of  Captain  Bond  at  Ta- 

boga.  192, 193. 
sails  for  the  Gulf  of  San  Biiguel, 

194. 196. 
meeting  with  CaptiJn  Tbwnley,  195. 
at  Taboga  again,  196^  197. 
strength  of  the  privateer  fleet,  198. 
the  Islands  of  Qoibo,  Qulcara,  and 

Rancheria,  199. 
town  of  Puebla  Kueva  taken,  200. 
city  of  Leon  taken,  201. 
the  march  to  Realejo,  202. 
the  trade  of  Guatemala,  203. 
otto.  Indigo,  and  cochineal  dyes, 

203,  204. 
at  Huatuloo,  206. 
the  Buffadore  or  Snorter,  206. 
description  of  the  vinello,  206i 
the  town  of  Acapnlco  described, 

209. 
seizure  of  a  mule  train,  211. 
cruising  off  Cape  Corrientes,  218. 
deadly  encounter  with  the  Span- 
iards, 216. 
among  the  Islands  of  MazaUan,  216. 
seizure  of  an  Indian  village,  217. 
on  the  River  Santiago,  21& 
at  Santa  Pecaqne,  219. 
remarks  on  a  north-west  passage, 
22L 
„       the  Bfarlas  Islands,  221. 
„       proposals  to  sail  to  Gnsm,  222,  223w 
„       the  island  deecribed^  2S.\. 
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Dampier,  Captain  WillUuii— eonliniiMl 
boat-OMldiig  at  Onam,  225. 
at  Mindanao,  2S7. 
the  island  dcMribed,  829,  280. 
Jealoncjr  of  the  Dntoh  merchant!, 

SSI. 
natiTai  of  the  bland,  with  their 

mannen  and  eottonu,  288-240. 
atireangliIiland,S40. 
a  Tielt  from  Baja  Lant,  241. 
■ehemee  of  East  India  Gompanj, 

S48w 
at  Ifindanao,  244. 
hospitality  of  the  ICndanajrans, 

246. 
difoooxte  with  the  natire  women, 
847. 

mutiny  on  board,  840. 
at  Chunbonso,  26L 
deeeription  of  lelandi  of  Mlndoro 

and  Luon,  258. 
Islanda  on  the  Gambodla  coast,  856. 
diineee  temples  and  idols,  267. 
at  Pnlo  OM,  26a 
8i  John's  Island.  800. 
home  cnstoms  of  the  Chinese,  201. 
a  Chinese  Jnnk  deecribed,  268. 
a  "corposant '^  or  electric  light,  264. 
at  Pescadores,  266. 
Grafton  and  Konmonth  Islands, 

867. 
death  of  Csptain  Swan,  875. 
off  Celebce,  276. 
the  Sultan  of  Bouton.  870. 
Australia  or  New  Holland,  881. 
wretchedness  of  the  natives,  283. 
leaTe  New  Holland,  885. 
Island  of  Sumatra,  886. 
Nioobar  Island,  887. 
leaTes  the  ship.  888. 
a  canoe  upset,  291. 
sails  in  a  canoe  for  Aduen,  292. 
illness  at  Acheen,  297. 
desertions  from  the  Oygnet,  209. 
arrival  at  Bencoolen,  SOL 
story  of  the  Fainted  Prince,  808. 
acta  as  gunner  at  Fort  of  Bencoo- 
len, 804. 
sails  for  the  Gape,  805. 
soU,  fruits,  and  animals  at  the 

Cape.  809. 
touches  at  St  Helena,  818. 
description  of  the  island,  ita  pro- 
duce, and  inhabitants,  814. 
.,       at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  816. 
Barien,  isthmus  of,  124, 188. 
Davis,  Captain,  171, 178, 188,  186w 
„     attempt  on  Quayaquil,  188. 
„     at  Plata,  184. 
„     at  Otoque,  196. 
„     parte  from  Captain  Swan,  208. 
Davis  Land  or  Easter  Island  visited  by  Cook, 

583. 
Doughty,  Thomas,  superseded  1^  Thomas 
Drake,  41, 61. 
.,         death  of,  52,  63. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis— Voyage  Round  the  World, 
his  desire  to  visit  South  Pacific,  86. 
made  Captain  of  the  Pelican,  8& 
„      equipment  for  the  voyage,  86. 
„      seU  sail  from  Plymouth,  87. 
„     ftirival  aX  lioiiMOT,  VI . 
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Brake,  Sir  Frands — ooniin\ud, 

three  Spanish  caunters  taken,  38. 

lands  at  St  lago,  89. 

capture  of  a  Portuguese  veeeel,  41. 
.,      among  Cape  Verd  Islands,  41. 

arrival  at  River  Plate,  42. 

on  the  oosst  of  Braail,  48w 

his  self-dependence,  4&. 
„      in  Port  St  Julian,  49. 
„      search  for  water,  49. 
„      treachery  of  the  natives,  50, 
„      execution  of  Thomas  Doughy,  58. 
„      Pelican  changed  to  Golden  Hfb<lL  54. 
„      violent  storm  on  entrance  to  SontI 

Seas,  67. 
„      passes  round  Cape  Horn,  €0. 
„      on  coast  of  Peru,  61. 
„      at  anchor  in  Philip's  Bay,  68. 
„      at  Valparaiso,  64. 
„      taking  of  the  Captain  of  M oriall,  64. 
„      adventure  with  Spaniards,  65w 
„      seisure  of  treasure  from  Spaniard  aw 

Indian  boy,  66. 
„      treasure  taken  at  Arica,  68. 
„      at  Lima,  68. 

„     capture  of  the  Cacafnego,  70. 
„      at  Ouatulco,  72. 
„      sufferings  throng  extreme  cold,  73 

74 
„      at  andior  in  the  Bay  of  San  Ftan 
Cisco,  75. 

preemate  from  the  natives,  76. 

native  sacrifice,  77. 
„      leaves  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  83. 
„      arrives  at  Mindanao,  84. 
„      visit  from  the  King  of  Tematc.  85. 
„      leaves  Temate.  90. 
„      at  anchor  off  Crab  IsUnd,  91. 
„      on  a  shoal,  92. 
„      off  the  coast  of  Oelebea,  95. 
„      at  JavsL  96. 

„     passes  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  97. 
„      at  Sierra  Leone,  97. 
„      arrival  at  Plymouth,  96. 
„      last  voyage,  9& 
„      made  Commander  of  expedition  k 

West  Indies,  99. 
„      Sir  John  Hawkins  i^van  equal 

mand,  99. 
„     the  Puerto  Rico  scheme,  99. 
„      departure  from  Plymouth,  99l 
„      quarrel  with  Hawkina,  100. 

at  the  Canaries,  101. 

at  Guadaloime,  101. 


death  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  102. 
„     engsgement  at  Puerto  Rico,  102. 
„      Rio  de  la  Hacha  taken,  103. 
„      burning  of  La  Rancherta.  lOSw 
„      march  to  Panama.  104.  I05i 
„      death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  107. 
„     end  of  Maynarde's  namtive,  110. 

Drake,  Thomas,  41,  49. 

Dusky  Bsy,  680. 

E. 

Elmeo,  666. 
Elisabeth  IsUnd,  55. 
Eliaabethides,  the,  61. 
Endeavour  River,  58& 
Eooa,  62L 
BrromaaflO,  685i. 
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Feejee,  624. 

Fletcher,  Mr  FomeU,  ^ 

Fogo  volcano  of,  41, 164. 

Franklin,  Dr,  requisition  to  American  Oo- 
Temment  with  regard  to  Cook's  expedi- 
tion, 820. 

Fumeauz,  Captain,  masiacre  of  hi«  crew, 
637. 

Fur  trade  with  America,  820,  821. 


O. 


OaI«pago«  Islands,  162,  168. 
Gliir,  Cape,  88. 
Gore,  Lieutenant,  646. 

„     at  Wateeoo,  672. 

„     at  Mareewaffee's  entertainment,  600. 

„     in  danger  from  Uie  nativea,  680. 

„     at  Oneeheow,  702. 

„    exploration  of  Prince  William'i  Souid, 
763. 

„    given   command  of  the  BeMlntion, 
820. 
Gorgona,  Isles  of.  124. 

„       vUitad  by  Dampier,  186. 
Grafton  Island,  267. 
Guana,  the,  148L 

Guatemala,  the  trade  of,  20S,  SOS. 
Guatuico,  harbour  of,  72. 
GuajaquU,  161, 180,  18S. 
Guinea,  coast  of,  166. 
Guam,  Island  ox,  describad  bj  Dampier,  222- 

227. 


Hapaee,  684. 
Harris,  Cuptain,  107. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  99. 

„        ouarrel  with  Drake,  100. 

„        death  of,  102. 
Hobby,  Mr,  privateer  eipedition  by,  124. 
Hottentots  or  Hodnudods  dsicribad  1^  Dam- 
pier, 310. 
Huaheine.  626,  634.  668w 
Huanchaco,  161,  Ivi. 
Hoatulco,  206^  206,  207. 


J. 


(» 


Indians,  the.  of  Valparaiso,  6Sw 
„       of  Goquimbo,  66. 
„        towns  of,  67. 

the  MoM)uito.  128,  167. 

of  the  Pearl  Islands,  188. 

Bobin,  the  Mosquito,  of  Joan  Per- 

nandes,  167. 
of  Amapalla,  171. 
of  Manto,  176. 
of  Colan,  177. 
of  Darien,  180. 
of  California,  217. 
„        of  Guam,  226. 
Indijfso,  trade  in,  203. 

Ismyloff,  Mr,  his  charts  of  Bossian  dlscor- 
eries,  771. 
,,       his  knowledge  of  geographj,  772. 


$» 


Jamaica,  106, 116, 117.  ISl,  184. 1S7. 
Java,  Idand  of,  96,  97, 116i 
Juan  de  Fnca's  Strait,  718. 
Juan  Ftonandes,  Island  of,  124, 195. 

described  by  DampUr,  167- 

160. 
described  in  Anion's  voy- 
age, 868. 


If 


•f 


Karakakooa  Bay,  789. 

Kaye's  Island,  747. 

Kerguelen's  explorations,  6S0,  566,  666. 

King,  CapUin.  at  Cape  Francois,  66&. 

in  Adventure  Bay,  667. 

observations  by,  661. 

at  Harvey's  IsUnd,  680. 

sent  to  Komango,  682. 

reception  at  Tongataboo,  607. 

observations  on  eclipse,  612. 


*f 


%» 


„     observations  at  Matavai,  647. 
„     at  a  mock  fight,  660. 


>» 


M 


*f 


observations  on  edipia  at  Chrlstmat 

Island,  696. 
in  Nootka  Sound,  72L 
•xplorations  in  Norton  Sound,  766. 
journal  after  retuming  to  Sandwidi 

Islands,  789-819. 
given  command  of  the   Discovery, 
820. 

„     In  the  Biver  of  Canton,  820. 
King's  or  Pearl  Islands,  187. 
Ring  George's  Sound,  726. 
Kotoo,60S. 


La  Vera  Crux,  118, 12a 

Lefooga,  691. 

Leon,  city  of.  800,  20L 

Lima,  61.  6&  60, 161. 

Llama,  the,  67. 

Lobos,  Island  of,  161, 176, 170. 184,  80& 

Lnconla  or  Lnxon,  2^,  268,  274. 


Macao,  448,  449. 

Madeira,  Island  of,  888. 

MaUioolo.  Island  of.  685. 

Manatee  or  sea-cow,  188. 

Mangeea,  Island  of,  669. 

Manfrera,  Island  of,  171. 

Manilla.  210.  260. 

Manilla  galleon,  the,  411;  capture  of,  by 

Anson,  461. 
Marias  Islands,  221. 
Marquesas,  the,  638,  684, 
Maynarde's,  Thomss,  narratire  of  Drake's 

last  Toyage,  98-110. 
Mayo  described,  40, 168. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  128. 
Middleburg  Island,  682. 
Mindanayans  333. 

Mindanao,  IsUnd  of,  84, 188,  827,  844 
Mlndoio,  IsUnd  of,  268. 


( 
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t 
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Mocha,  or  Mooh*,  61. 

MoRftdor,  town  of,  87. 

Molaocas,  Iilands  of  the,  83-8k 

Monmouth  IslAndi,  24f. 

Moral,  a,  described,  517,  698. 

Mosquito  Indians,  an  aooounfe  of  the,  188, 

189, 189. 
Mowee,  800. 
Mormorena,  67. 
Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  188. 
Mountagne,  Charles,  Dampler's  dedication 

to.  121. 


N. 

Narboironi^  Sir  John,  obienratlons  on  Bay 
of  St  Joliao.  849. 

Neapnlco,  Port  ot;  ISOi 

Negri!  Bay,  13i. 

New  Holland  or  Australia  TlBltod  by  Dam- 
pier.  281 ;  by  Cook.  828,  829,  681. 

New  Zealand  visited  by  Cook,  626,  627.  629, 
630.  682,  686,  66L 

New  Guinea,  629. 

Nioobar  Island,  887. 

Nombre  de  Dioe  Tiaited  by  Drake,  104, 107. 

Nootka  Sound,  726. 

Norfolk  Island.  686. 

North-west  Fawage,  881 ;  equlimieiitof  Cook's 
expedition  In  teardi  of,  641. 


O. 


Oherea,  496,  497,  608. 

Oheteroa,  626. 

Old  Panama,  18& 

Omal  aocompaniee  Cook.  64S. 

,.     two  youths  embark  with,  667. 

,.     presented  with  a  war  canoe,  668. 

,.    settlement  at  Hnaheine,  673. 
One  Bush  Key,  117. 
Oneeheow,  700,  704. 
OonalashluL  768 ;  natives  of,  774. 
Oparre,  667. 
Oponreono,  612,  616. 
Otaheite  first  sighted  by  Cook.  48L 
visited.  631,  684. 

{>roductlons  of,  685. 
anguage  of,  687. 
,,       system  of  religion,  689. 
Owhyhee,  782,  786,  819. 
Ozenham,  John,  execution  of.  86. 


ft 


P. 

PaTliaer's  Islands,  634. 

Palma  Maria  tre«i,  199. 

Palmerston's  Islands,  681. 

Panama,    104,  184,  188:   Bishop  of,   181; 

strength  of,  185:  described.  192. 
Payta,  town  of.  177,  894;  taken  by  Anson, 

398. 
Pescadores  Islands,  265. 
Petit  Goave,  118,  138,  151. 
PhUlp's  Bay,  63. 
Pisarro,  Don  Joseph,  fate  of  his  iquadroiv 

836. 
Plantain  walks,  133, 134 ;  the  plantain,  230. 
Plata,  I«Und  of,  U\,  \^,  \1  \,  v^ 


Plate.  Itiver  of.  44.  46,  837. 

Porto  BeUo,  107, 124.  137. 

Port  Royal,  116.  124. 

Prince  Jeoly,  242;  life  of.  804,  315. 

Prince  William's  Sound,  753. 

Providence  Island,  187.  139. 

Puerto  Rico  scheme,  99 ;  attack  on  the  fort, 

102. 
Pnlo  Obt,  Island  of,  858. 
Puna,  Island  of,  179. 


Queen  CSiariotte's  Sound,  visited  br  Cook, 

627,  630,  681,  532,  637. 
Qulbo  Islands,  124.  407. 


R. 

Bftiatais,  685. 

Bealejo,  attack  on.  by  Dampier,  170, 171. 201 

Rendeavons,  Isle  of.  658 

Rio  de  la  Haeha,  108, 104. 

Bio  do  Ooro,  8& 

Bio  Grande,  the,  143. 

Robin,  the  Mosquito  Indian  of  Juan  Fenaoa- 

del,  168. 
Roques  Islands,  147, 160. 


Sago  palm,  the,  829. 

Santiago,  town  of,  64. 

Sambaloas,  the,  184. 

Samganoodha,  767,  779. 

Sandwich  Ishuads,  naming  of,  685.  707. 

San  Francisco,  Bay  of.  76. 

San  Miguel,  Gulf  of,  195. 

Santa  Crua,  647. 

SanU  Marto,  148. 

Santa  Pecaque,  819,  281. 

Scurvy,  deaths  from,  in  Anson's  sqnadr^r. 

867. 
Sea-leek,  or  rodc-weed,  eeen  by  Anron,  4:6; 

by  Cook.  715. 
Sea-lion,  clescribed  by  Dampier.  150. 
Seal,  deecribed  by  Dampier,  169. 
Sharpe,  Captain,  125. 
Sibble  de  Want  Islands,  156. 
Sierra  Leone,  97. 

SoLander,   Dr,   ozploratloni  on  Tierra  d^i 
Fuego.480. 
„  explorations  by,  488. 

,.  thefU  from,  489. 

„  observations  on    transit   cf 

Venus,  606c 
death  of,  689. 
South  Sea,  passage  into,  56. 
Sprsgge.  Sir  Edward,  115, 116L 
SUten  Island,  156,  351. 
St  Catherine,  Island  of.  848, 
„  George,  Island  of,  55. 
„  Helena,  818. 
„  Helen's,  829. 

,.  lago.  Island  of,  89,  40.  151. 
,.  James,  Islands  of.  83 
„  Julian.  Port  of,  49,  848,  860. 
„  2k(ary,  Cape  of,  41. 
Sumatra  Island,  286. 
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CViptaln,  of  th«  Cjgaei,  176. 

at  PlaU,  184. 

pArtA  from  Captain  DaTls,  203. 

search  for  River  Culiacan,  217. 

at  Santa  Pecnque,  210. 

at  Cape  Corrientf  a,  221. 

sails  for  Guam,  323. 

at  Mindanao,  229. 

mutiny  of  tlie  crews,  240. 

leaves  for  Manilla,  257. 

at  the  Pescadores,  265. 

hU  death,  276. 


T. 

Taboga,  Island  of.  192, 103,  196,  107. 
Temate,  King  of,  85. 

„        Viceroy  of,  86. 

,,        Chinaman  of,  89. 
TiarraboQ  or  Otaheite  Ete,  612,  616. 
Tidore,  Island  of.  85. 
Tinian,  Island  of,  436. 
Tongataboo.  696,  624,  626. 
Toobonai  discovered.  641. 
Tootahah,  presents  given  to,  bj  Gook,  48S, 

497. 
Tortuga  Island,  147, 161. 
Townley,  Captain .  search  for.  104. 

„         his  skirmish  with  Spaniards,  206. 

,,         encounter  in  the  Val  d'  Iila,  214. 
Trinidad,  148. 

Tristian,  Captain,  136. 140, 161. 
Trist  Island,  117, 120, 121. 
Truxillo,  161. 
Tschutski.  the,  761. 

Tabonrai  Tamaide,  Cook's  reception  hj,  488. 
„       presents  given  to  Cook.  486L 
his  use  of  tobacco,  49d. 
Tucker,  Captain,  186,  18& 


U. 


XJli«tea,626,M4,677. 


Vaoea,  Isles  of,  123. 

ValdivU  Island,  167. 

Van  Dieman's  Land  visited  by  Cook,  667. 

VlneUo,  141 ;  curing  of  the^  807. 

Virginia,  161, 162. 


W. 

Waxar*a,  Sir  Charles,  scheme,  8&o. 

Wafer,  Mr,  anrgeon  to  Dampier,  acddent 

with  gunpowder,  131, 18S. 
Wallesaw,  the  Devil  of  the  Indians,  120. 
Walrus,  the,  766. 
Whalley,  Mr,  116. 
Williams,  Captain.  186, 141. 
Wright,  Captain,  186. 

„       capture  of  Spanish  tartane,  137. 

„       sails  for  the  Com  Islands,  188. 

„       in  search  of  provislona  on  the  coatt 
of  Carthagena,  14L 

„       quarrel  with  Captain  Tanky,  143. 

„       capture  of  an  Indian  boy,  180. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  Drake's  Dedioation  to. 

35 ;  Earls  of,  180. 
Waterspout  seen  by  Dampier,  278. 


Y. 


Tanky,  Captain,  cruises  near  CarthaguuL 
141. 
„       quarrel  with  Captain  Wright,  148. 
M       puts  from  Dampier,  148. 


THE  END. 


JI'Farlane  <fr  Erskinc,  PriiUers,  Edinburgh. 
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